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r..p:.a.  A  STROPHANOMETER,  another  name  ,';ivrn 
!:is-ii.r,  X  \^  ^''V  J^^^urat  to  instruments  resemblinjr  tiio  As- 
'**  '^  ^  ~  •  t  v;  rcij  m  ot  -r  rs  or  A  r,t  rometers  of  Jcau  ra  t  an  d  D  r  Brews  - 
"^■^  t'.r,  «i.L-?.urjbod  under  the  last  of  these  articles,     (o) 

A.STRUC,  JoiiN%  M.  D.  a  very  eminent  Fn*nch 
phw-ician,  who  was  bom  at  Saiive,  a  town  of  I-.ower 
Lan^iiedoc,  on  the  19th  of  March  168 !•,  and  died  at 
Paris  i!iL*  .vlh  of  May  ITO'S,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 
I:  I J  cum  pk- ted  his  education  at  Mont  pell  ier,  and  in 
1702  obtained  from  that  university  a  bachelor's  de- 
;rrof  in  medicine.  Soon  afterwards  he  distinguished 
fr.mscli'  In  a  controversy  with  the  mechanical  physi- 
■  ia:is  on  the  bubject  of  digestion,  which  he  considered 
::j  hr  the  eflVct  of  a  peculiar  ferment,  and  not  of  tri- 
t. ration,  as  Pitcairii  and  otlurs  had  obstinately  main- 
!.»•.!:■  ;d.  1:L*  obtained  in  1710  the  professornhip  of 
;:r.:t:i;:ny  and  medicine  at  Thou  louse  ;  and  in  1710,  he 
^•j».'t.Mjcd  to  the  chair  become  vacant  at  Montpellier 
by  tb.e  death  of  Chatelain,  His  reputation  for  leam- 
]-r  .iiiJ  medical  skill  was  here  fully  established  ;  and 
i:i  \~'2\)  he  was  invited  to  remove  to  Poland,  where  he 
■/.as  appointed  physician  to  Augustus  II.,  but  he 
\c-ry  siion  quitted  that  court,  and  returned  to  France, 
IIl-  now  fixed  liimself  at  Paris,  and  so  early  as  17.^0 
he  wi'.o  made  consulting  physician  to  the  French  king, 
and  on  the  deatli  of  GeoftVoy  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Royal  College. 
He  became  also  doctor  regent  of  the  faculty  of  phy- 
tic at  Paris,  Astruc  merited  these  honours  :  he  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  distinguish- 
ed V.  nter,  and  a  very  skilful  physician  ;  his  celebrity 
::>  a  teacher  drew  to  Paris  a  crowd  of  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  and  his  work  J)e  Morhis  Vencrcis^ 
published  in  17'56,  everywhere  established  his  fame  as  an 
autb.or.  His  Traitedes  Maladies dcs  Few mes^puhlishcd 
in  1701,  also  possesses  great  merit.  His  other  acknow- 
l.dgcd  works  are :  A  dissertation  Dc  Mot  us  Fenncuta' 
fill  Cau^n,  J 702  ;  De IIj/dropho6ia,  1720;  HurVOri^ 
XJne  dex  Maladies  Epidemtquesj  1721  ;  Memoires 
pour  I*  HUioire  Naturelle  de  Languedoc^  1  TSl ;  Trac- 
latus  PaiAfdop'cuSf  l7'\:oi  Tractatiu  Therapeuticfts^ 
17ir8 ;  Traite  des  Tumeiirs  et  des  Ulceres^  17.39 ;  Con- 
:cctures  sur  Ics  Memoires  Originaux  dont  il  paroit 
que  Moisese  servit  pour  composer  le  livre  de  Genese^ 
1759;  Art  d'Accoucher  rcduU  ^  scs  principess  and 
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publisliedaft'-r  his  death   by  I-.orry,  Mrmoi re^ pfiW    Aiiun*. 
.Si'rvir  a  r  Hi ^1  aire  de  la  Facidtc  de  Medicine  dc  <— v-^^ 
Montpellier,     (^) 

ASTURIAS.  Two  provinces  on  the  north  of  Bouiidi- 
Spain,  containing  about  700  square  leagues  of  the  ric». 
most  mountainous  country  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
form  what  is  called  the  principality  of  Asturias,  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  these  two  provinces  are  to 
be  considered  separate  and  distinct,  one  being  the 
Asturia  of  Oviedo,  and  tlie  ot!ier  the  Asturia  ot  Sa:i- 
tillana  ;  but  no  such  division  is  recognised  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom.  This  principality  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  by  Gal- 
licia  on  the  west  ;  and  by  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and 
Old  Castile  on  the  south  and  east. 

The  climate  is  excessively  humid  ;  and  no  care  can  Climate, 
preserve  grain  or  fruit  from  decay,  and  iron  from  rust. 
The  atmosphere  is  continually  surcharged  with  vapour 
which  is  attracted  by  the  mountains,  and  unless  the 
wind  blows  from  north-east,  the  sky  is  covered  with 
clouds. 

The  whole  principality  abounds  with  marl,  chalk,  Natural 
gypsum,  and  very  fine  marbles.  The  limestone  is  full  history, 
of  fossil  shells,  coral,  and  corallines.  Amber,  inde- 
pendent of  being  found  on  the  shore,  exists  in  a  fossil 
state,  uniformly  accompanied  by  jet,  and  a  kind  of 
cannel  coal.  These,  when  broken,  disclose  white  crust- 
ed nodules,  including  bright  and  transparent  amber. 
There  is  abundance  of  coal  deposited  in  a  calcareous 
bed,  which  has  never  been  worlted  for  fuel,  both  be- 
cause plenty  of  wood  can  easily  be  procured  for  that 
purpos«»,  and  because  it  emits  an  intolerable  odour  in 
burning.  There  are  also  strong  prejudices  entertain- 
ed against  it,  as  being  injurious  to  health.  The  an- 
cients, particularly  Pliny  and  Sihus  Italicus,  speak  of 
thegold  of  the  Asturian  mountains,  but  none  is  known 
now  to  be  there.  Mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are 
found  ;  and  likewise  those  of  arsenic  and  cobalt. 

Woods,  consisting  of  elm,  ash,  and  poplar,  cover 
the  hills.  Many  trees  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  or 
useful  in  ship  building,  particularly  oaks  of  very  line 
quality,  abound  ;  and  fruits  are  produced  in  sheltered 
places  without  care  or  cultivation. 

The  cattle  of  the  Asturias  grow  to  considerable 
size  :  they  universally  supply  ilic  place  uf  Jicrses  far 
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Popula- 

•-ion. 


Diseases. 


;i»tiirias.  agricultural  us-c.  Martial  and  Siliiis  both  spoak  of 
the  Astiirian  horses.  It  doc-snot  appear, however, that 
they  arc  at  this  dny  equally  cclL-bratcd. 

The  AHtiiriascoiitaina  bishopric,  GGS  parishes,  23 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  13  other  religious  cs- 
taWibhments.  The  total  population  is  about  350,000 
persons.  Besides  dij^^nitaries  of  the  church,  the  num- 
ber of  religions,  including  200  nuns,  is  2858,  which  is 
less  in  proportion  than  in  some  other  parts  of  Spain, 
trom  the  nature  of  the  cHmate,  the  mode  of  life  pur- 
tiucd,  and  certain  predisposing  causes,  the  people  are 
subject  to  many  severe  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  drop- 
sy, scrofula,  palsy,  leprosy,  and  othei-s.  The  7nal  (/e 
rasa  attacks  the  back  of  the  hands,  the  insteps,  and 
the  neck,  where  it  descends  to  part  of  the  breast,  but 
leaves  the  rest  of  the  body  free.  At  first  it  appears 
red,  attended  with  pain  and  heat,  and  ends  in  scurf. 
Vertigo  and  delirium  Succeed  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  another  extraordinary  uymptom,  consist- 
ing in  a  peculiar  propensity  of  the  patients  to  drown 
themselves.  The  disease  disappears  in  summer,  and 
returns  in  spring  :  it  may  be  cured  by  gentle  medi- 
cines, but  it  neglected,  terminates  in  scrofula,  maras- 
ma,  melancholy,  and  insanity.  The  inhabitants  are 
also  grievously  afflicted  with  leprosy,  for  which  there 
are  no  less  than  20  hospitals  in  the  Asturias.  Some 
labouring  under  it  are  covered  with  a  dry  white  scurf, 
and  look  like  so  many  millers  :  some  have  the  skin 
almost  black,  full  of  wrinkles,  and  covered  with  a 
loathsome  crust :  some  have  one  leg  and  thigh  swol- 
len to  an  enormous  degree,  with  many  pustules  and 
ulcers ;  while  in  others,  especially  women,  the  swelling 
seizes  one  hand  or  the  face,  and  hardly  leaves  the  hu- 
man features  disceniible.  Certain  patients,  again, 
amidst  tlie  variety  which  this  disease  assumes,  have 
carbuncles  as  large  as  hazel  nuts  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  body. 
State  of  the  Formerly  the  lower  classes  were  in  a  condition  but 
peasantry,  little  better  than  bondage.  Now,  however,  they  arc 
not  adscripti  glebcPt  because  a  great  portion  ot  the 
peasantry  abandon  their  native  soil  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment, and  are  absent  even  for  whole  years.  Du- 
ring the  interval,  the  ground  which  they  would  have 
had  to  labour,  is  cultivated  by  their  wives.  An  in- 
dulgence is  shewn  to  tenantry  Iiere,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  found  no  example  in  other  countries,  and 
which  we  can  scarce  reconcile  with  our  notions  of 
the  right  of  property  in  land.  A  landlord  in  the 
Astunas,  as  elsewhere,  could  remove  his  tenants 
at  the  expiry  of  their  leases;  but  a  royal  ordi- 
nance interposed  in  the  year  1755,  stating,  that 
the  principal  cause  why  agriculture  dechned  was 
the  unlimited  power  of  landlords  to  eject  their 
tenants  at  the  termination  of  their  leases:  and  it 
declared,  that  thenceforward,  if  a  farmer  cultivated 
his  lands  properly,  and  was  in  no  considerable  arrear, 
he  should  neither  be  removed,  nor  have  the  rent  raised. 
Both  landlord  and  tenant  were  empowered  to  appeal 
to  skilful  persons,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  farm 
Blight  be  ascertained ;  or  to  fix  the  compensation 
which  a  tenant  on  quitting  it  should  receive  for  the 
improvements  he  had  made.  The  chief  estates  of 
the  Asturias  are  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  80  fami- 
lies, and  those  of  the  next  degree  belong  to  the  clergy* 
The  great  extent  of  snrfact  occupied  by  mountain^} 


limits  the  quantity  of  agricultural  pi-oduce ;  revcr-    Astuna*. 
theless  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize,  are  cultiv;itcd  z*^^ 

with  success,  and  another  kind  of  corn  called  cscam/ay  ^virricul- 
affording  white  flour  of  good  quality.  Two  crops  in  tuVc. 
one  year  are  obtained  from  the  low  lands,  in  \*.  Iiich 
case  barley  follows  either  maize  or  flax.  But  the 
operations  of  the  peasantry  are  rude  and  unskilful. 
Their  ploughs  are  ill  constructed,  being  adapted  only 
to  scratch  the  ground,  which  rather  requires  a  detp 
furrow  ;  and  their  harrows  have  no  iron.  These  :ii** 
used  only  for  maize,  as  the  wheat  and  barley  ncvc  ;■ 
undergo  harrowing.  Their  cart  wheels  are  made  t-t" 
planks,  and  are  &hioned  without  spokes ;  and  tl..- 
axles,  to  which  no  grease  is  applied,  are  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  An  immoderate  degree  of  friction, 
produced  by  such  a  clumsy  apparatus,  is  increased  bv 
the  most  injudicious  expedients.  In  some  of  the  ra- 
vines of  the  mountains,  horizontal  water  wheels  ar  .- 
seen  driving  the  mills.  Very  considerable  quantities 
of  fruit  are  gathered  throughout  the  principahty,  iu.d 
much  cyder  is  made  from  the  apples.  This  is  main- 
tained to  be  inferior  to  English  cyder,  for  two  n.:!- 
sons  :  first,  because  the  inhabitants  neither  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  proper  selection  of  fruit,  nor  to 
the  treatment  of  the  liquor ;  and  secondly,  becaus» 
its  quahty  is  impaired  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  tli'^ 
climate.  There  are  some  vineyards,  but  no  wine  i ; 
made  from  their  produce.  Though  the  Asturi:-.; 
chiefly  consist  of  successive  mountains,  there  are  s*- 
veral  extensive  pastures,  grazed  by  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  cattle. 

The  whole  commerce  of  the  Asturias  is  inconai-  r,  :..pi.^r;^ 
derable  :  the  imports  are  linen,  woollen  stuffs,  v.r\i\ 
hardware  goods ;  the  exports,  fruit,  cyder,  and  mill- 
stones. There  are  eighteen  sea- ports  on  the  coast, 
some  of  them  so  unimportant  as  hardly  to  be  known 
by  npjne.  They  send  out  shipping  to  France  and 
England  for  articles  which  the  province  rcqu:ri\^\ 
Formerly  their  whole  trade  was  engrossed  by  the 
Dutch,  but  is  now  partitioned  amon^  other  count lis. 
The  difficulty  of  intercourse  witli  the  rest  of  Spain, 
undoubtedly  restricts  the  commerce  of  the  Asturias ; 
and  the  roads  in  general  are  repnsented  as  fiic^hiful. 
There  is  only  one  great  road  leading  from  Madrid  to 
Oviedo,  which  traverses  this  principality :  thir  rest 
are  bye  roads,  many  of  them  almost  imprrcticahle 
even  by  a  foot  passenger.  A  road  runs  Aow^  t};c 
coast  forty  leagues,  or  nearly  the  whole  kngih  of  the 
principality.  In  its  course  the  traveller  has  to  pcus 
thirty-one  rivers,  only  ten  of  which  have  bri<lg('s. 
Five  of  these  are  crossed  in  boats;  the  remainder 
must  be  forded.  The  dangers  of  attempting  thij 
road  on  horseback,  can  be  but  imperfectly  conciivod. 
Sometimes  the  traveller  finds  himself  on  the  summit 
of  lofty  mountains,  then  in  dark  and  narrow  vah  s ; 
next  buried  in  the  thickest  woods,  or  journrying 
along  the  edge  of  naked  precipices.  But  to  com- 
pensate for  his  difficulties,  tlie  true  picture  of  the 
country  is  disclosed  to  his  view,  here  consisting  of 
hills  whose  tops  are  covered  with  snow,  while  tlie 
greenest  pasture  is  seen  below  ;  and  there  of  rocks, 
cascades,  and  natural  fountains,  or  fields  in  a  rick 
state  of  cultivation. 

There  are  several  edifices  of  Gothic  architecture  Rcrnairsc 
in  the  Asturias.    Not  far  from  Caugas  dc  Onis,  is  iu^ii^i^ify* 
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tjiriAi,  ihe  monastery  of  St  Peter  Villanosa,  said  to  oc- 
■V  '  cupy  the  sit^f  a  palace  belonging  to  Alph<3riso  I. 
the  Sun  of  nrrila,  priuce  of  Ovitdo.  Here  there  is 
a  Gothic  arcade,  exhibiting  proofs  of  great  antiquity^ 
which  ii  reputed  to  have  been  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  of  the  palace.  At  tlie  gate  of  the  church  are 
»calj;tured  the  trai^ical  incidents  attending  th<r  death 
of  the  priuce  Favila,  who  while  hunting  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  wild  boar,  in  7^b.  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  near  Gijon. 
^•7.  In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Asturias,  it  appears 

that  the  Ronuuis  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue 
them.     Florus  describes  a  great  body  of  Asturiani 
descending  from  the  mountainsi  and  boldly  aitackin? 
the  Roman  camp.     The  engagement  was  long  and 
bloody,  and  the  victory  uncertain.    When  the  Moors 
struggled  for  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  gained  a 
dccisi>e  battle  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in  711,  the 
Asturians  received  Pelayo  and  the  other  Christians, 
who  escaped  the  force  of  their  arms.     The  Moors 
found  an  impenetrable  barrier  in  the  mountains  sur- 
Touviing  this  province.     Their  cavalry,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  successes  in  the  low  coun- 
ti  ies,  ivas  of  little  use  ;   and  after  being  exposed  to 
vdrioui  attacks  from  the  Asturians,  they  judged  it 
expedient  to  retreat  to  a  distance  from  the  mountains. 
Pclayo,  protected  by  their  f:istnesses,  here  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  his  posterity 
Imaged  constant  war  with  the  Moors,  but  it  was  only 
aft-jr  a  contest  of  several  successive  centuries,  that 
llicy  were  able  to  effect  their  expulsion.     From  that 
.xra  the  Asturians  derived  those  privileges  of  nobility 
which  they  still  retain  :    the  inhabitants  of  Ansena 
arc  distil.- uished  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
by  the  title  of  Illustrions  Mountaineers,     The  two 
provinces  of  Asturias  were  erected  into  a  principalityi 
dud  the  oldest  son  of  the  CathoUc  king,  under  the 
late  dynasty,  has  from  the  year  1^88  bore  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Asturias. 
L-actsr         The  character  of  the  Asturians  seems  formed,  in  a 
lit  ptfo-  great  meature,  from  local  circumstances.     Extreme 
simplicity  of  dress  and  manners  prevail :  the  women 
lise  no  artificial  decorations,  trusting  only  to  what  na- 
ture has  bestowed.    The  people  are  distmguished  for 
honour,  probity,  and  candour;  every  thing  bespeaks 
their  remoteness  from  the  more  sociable  and  civilized 
districts  of  the  kingdom :  they  are  warmly  attached 
to  their  country,  faithful  to  their  rulers,  and  passive 
to  the  laws.     They  are  zealous,  perhaps  it  may  be 
afHrmed  superstitious,  in  matters  of  reHgion  ;  and  in- 
herit a  degree  of  courage  frequently  the  characteris- 
tic of  mountaineers.     Dishonesty  is  baid  to  be  quite 
} : :: known  among  them.  Yet  notwithstanding  such  qua- 
lifications, they  are  accused  of  dullnetis,  and  the  want 
of  vivacity,  which  we  may  probably  ascribe  to  the 
interrupted  intercourse  subsisting  between  those  who 
dwfU  in  wild  and  uncultivated  regions.     However, 
they  should  probably  prize  their  situation,  though 
'  he  source  ot  so  many  disadvantages,  as  it  removes 
them   from  the  impression  of  those  convulsions  to 
which  a  province  more  populous,  civilized,  and  ac« 
ccssible,  would  be  exposed. 

The  state  of  the  sciences  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
the  Asturias :  medicine  in  particular,  as  now  prac- 
f  ised,  is  less  cakulated  to  eScct  a  cure  than  to  en* 
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danger  life.  Iltnce  a  modern  author,  in  speakitig  of  Astyages 
the  frequency  of  palsy,  observes,  •*  The  physician  -  .  ^ 
has  such  a  dread  of  paUy,  that  he  bleeds  his  patient 
into  a  dropsy,  or  leaves  him  to  languish  between  life 
and  death,  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  of  all  diseases 
to  which  humanity  is  subject."  See  Bourgoing 
Tableau  de  VEspa^ne  Modcrne^  torn.  2.  p.  10*^. 
'J'owns*  nd's  Traveh  in  Spain ^  vol.  i.  ii.  Laborde's 
I'lcw  of  Spain ^  vol.  ii.  fileau's  Atlas^  tom.  t5.  Ma- 
riana Ilistoria  de  Espana,     (c) 

ASTYAGES,  the  last  king  of  Media.  Sec  He- 
rodotusj  lib.  i.  cap.  7i,  75 ;  Pausaniast  lib.  v.  cap. 
10;  Justin f  lib.  v.  cap.  4  ;  and  Univcrs*  Hist.  vol.  v. 
p.  40,  4-7,  note  rC) ;  170,  (15),  &c.  See  also  Media 
and  Peiisia.     (wj 

ASTYANAX,  the  ton  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, who  was  saved  by  his  mother  from  the  flames 
of  Tri»y.  His  superiority  to  Hector  having  been 
predicted  by  one  of  the  soothsayers,  the  Greeks  are 
said  to  have  determined  his  destruction,  and  Ulysses 
to  have  precipitated  him  from  the  Trojan  walls.  See 
the  liiadf  hb.  vi.  v.  400,  Lb.  xxii.  v.  500.  ;  the 
JEneidj  lib.  ii.  ▼.  457.  lib.  iii.  v.  489 ;  and  OvidV 
Metamorpk.  xiii.  v.  415.     lo) 

ASYLUM,  from  the  Greek  «rt;Aoy,  sanctuary, 
or  place  of  refuge.  See  Sanctuary,  where  this 
subject  will  be  discussed  at  some  length.     (  ;) 

Asymptote,  is  aUne  which,  being  indefinitely 
produced,  continually  approaches  another  line  also 
indefinitely  produced,  so  that  the  two  lines  never 
meet,  though  their  distance  ihay  be  less  than  any 
assignable  magnitude.      Sec  Conic  Sections  and 

CUKVES.      (o) 

ATAHUALPA,  one  of  the  kings  of  Quito, 
See  Robertson's  History  of  America^  vol.  iii.  p.  29; 
and  Quito,     (tu) 

ATALANTIS.     See  Atlantis. 

ATE,  from  «t«m»,  the  same  as  the  goddess  of  dis- 
cord among  the  Latins.  She  was  regarded  as  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  the  author  of  all  evil.  She 
raised  such  commotions  in  heaven,  that  Jupiter  drag- 
ged  her  away  by  the  hair,  and  threw  her  headlong  to 
the  earth.     Sec  the  Hiad^  lib.  xix.  v.  125.     {j) 

ATERGATIS,  Atargatis,  or  Derceto,  one 
of  the  goddesses  of  the  Syrians,  whom  they  rcpre* 
tented  like  a  mermaid,  with  the  head  and  chest  of  a 
woman,  but  with  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a  fish. 
According  to  some,  she  was  the  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian Venus,  and,  like  the  Astarte  of  the  Pheni- 
cians,  had  her  origin  from  Semiramis,  the  foundress 
of  Babylon.  See  Sirabo^  lib.  xvi.  p.  748.  ;  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  '23. ;  Macrobtus'  Saturnalia^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  23.  ;  Manilius'  Astron.  iv. ;  and  Bryant's 
Ancient  MuthoL  vol.  ii.  p.  298.     (u?) 

Al'HABASCA,  the  name  of  a  territory,  lake, 
and  river,  in  North  America,  The  inhabitants  of 
this  territory  carried  their  furs  to  Fort-Churchillt 
Hudson's  Bay,  till  the  year  1782 ;  but,  since  th^t 
time,  their  trading  estabhshment  has  been  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  La  Pluie,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Montreal  repair  to  exchange  their  commodi* 
ties.  See  Mackenzie's  Voi/ages^  Introd.  p.  569  &c. 
(x«) 

ATHAMANES,  the  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who  inhabited  Athamania»  in  Epirus.    They  sccni 
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AikaniHttia  to  have  cxi-ted  a  centurj-  before  llie  Trojan  war,  and 
II  .  to  liave  pre3er\cd  their  name  and  customs  in  tlic  davs 
AUwna^.  ^^^  Alexander.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  foiinlain 
in  their  territories,  the  waters  of  which  became  so 
Bulphureous  during  the  hist  quarter  of  the  moon,  that 
they  burned  wood.  See  Shabo^  hi),  vii.  ;  Pliuf/y 
lib.  ii.  cap.  lO'J. ;  Pompon.  Mr/a,  Hb.  ii.  cap.  J5. ; 
and  Ovid's  Mvtumorph.  xv.  v.  'Jll.     (;') 

ATHAMANTA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  and  order  Digynia.     See  Botany,     (u) 

ATHAMAS,  king  of  Thebes.  See  ApoUodo- 
rtiSy  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  and  i).  ;  Paiusan.  lib,  ix.  cap.  Si.  ; 
Ilygin.  Fab.  1,  2,  5.;  and  Lcmpriere's  Classical 
Diciionaru,     (;) 

ATH  ANA  SI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  iliqualis.  See 
Botany,     ixi) 

ATHAN ASIUS,  Saint,  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  the  renowned  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy against  the  Arians.  We  have  no  certain  ac- 
counts of  his  parentage ;  and  all  that  we  know  of 
liis  younger  years,  is,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  probably  distinguished  by  his  profici«.i'ry  in  tJii-o- 
logical  learning.  He  accompaiiii'<i  llie  bir-hop  c^f 
Alexandria  to  the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  cpacilx  of 
secretary ;  and  though  then  only  a  dearon,  di  >":  :^gui^h- 
pd  himself  greatly  by  his  /cal  and  his  eloqu^Mice  against 
Arius,  and  his  party.  lie  neumniended  liimsilf  so 
much  to  his  patron  and  employer,  that,  in  the  year 
r/2G,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  see  of  Alvxanuna,  by 
liis  special  nomination.  He  immediately  devoted  his 
time  and  his  talents  to  a  zealous  support  of  the  ca- 
tholic doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  against  the  innovations 
of  Arius ;  and  never  had  any  cause  a  more  intrepid 
advocate.  lie  was  five  times  driven  into  exile,  or 
forced  to  abdicate  his  episcopal  see,  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  ;  but  his  zeal  was  never  diminished  by 
his  misfortunes,  and  he  at  last  triumphed  over  all  his 
•pponents,  dying  in  quiet  possession  of  his  see  in  the 
year  373.  He  was  first  banished  by  the  Emperor 
Coustantine,  on  the  unfounded  accusatit^n  of  detain- 
ing at  Alexandria  the  ships  which  supplied  Constan- 
tinople with  corn.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  Treves, 
in  Gaul,  where  he  remained  about  eighteen  months, 
when  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his  see  by  an 
edict  of  Constantius.  A  council  of  Ai  iau  bishops, 
held  at  Antioch,  represented  this  restoration  of  Atlia- 
xiasius  as  an  encroachment  on  synodic  al  autiiority, 
and  confirmed  his  former  deposition.  Upon  tliis  he 
fled  to  Juhus,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  wa>;  patronized 
by  the  Emperor  Constans,  who  threatened  to  make 
war  on  his  brother  Constantino  if  Atharin.ius  v/as  not 
restored.  The  eastern  emperor  complied  with  this 
demand ;  but  Athanasius  was  soon  as^aiLd  by  the 
violence  of  his  adversaries,  and,  being  again  deprived 
of  his  episcopal  authority,  v.as  forced  to  bcek  an  asy- 
lum in  the  desert  of  '^lliebais,  where  he  remained  un- 
heard of  for  the  space  of  six  years.  He  was  again 
restored  to  his  see  under  Julian,  and  afterwards  l)a- 
nished  by  the  same  emperor,  to  whom  he  was  parti- 
cularly obnoxious.  He  was  afterwards  restored  by 
Jovian,  and  again  banished  by  Valens ;  he  was  finally 
restored  under  the  latter  emperor,  and  ended  his  days 
in  tranquillity. 

The  character  of  Athanasius  is  thus  drawn  by 
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Gibbon,  who  cannot  be  supposed  partial  to  his  te- 
nets :  "  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution,  he  was 
patient  of  labour  ;  jealous  of  fame  ;  carffess  of  safety : 
and  though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified  liim, 
nuich  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Constantine, 
for  the  government  of  a  great  empire.  His  learning 
was  much  lef.s  profound  and  extensive  than  that  of 
Eusehius  of  Casaria,  and  his  iiide  eloquence  could 
not  be  compared  with  the  polished  oratory  of  Gre- 
gory, or  Basil ;  but  whenever  the  primate  of  Egypt 
was  called  upon  to  justify  his  sentiments,  or  his  con- 
duct, his  unpremeditated  style,  either  of  speaking  or 
writing,  was  clear,  forcible,  and  persuasive." 

Eusehius  Renaudotus,  in  his  history  of  the  Pa- 
Iriarchs  of  Alexandrine  has  collected  all  the  accounts 
which  oriental  writers  give  of  Athanasius ;  and  the 
celebrated  Bernard  M(.»ntfauc()n  has  published  a  splen- 
did edition  of  his  worlds,  in  three  volumes  folio.  Hit 
works  coniiMt  chiefly  of  apologies  for  himself,  or  in- 
vectives against  his  enemies.  The  most  valuable  are, 
his  iirst  book  "  Against  the  Gentiles ;"  "  Apolo- 
gies ;"  **  Letter  to  those  who  lead  a  Monastic  Life  ;" 
"  Letters  to  Serapion  ;"  <*  C'onference  with  th».- 
Arians,"  &c.  &c.  Dupin  and  Cave  have  enumera- 
ted both  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  works  of 
Athanasius.  For  an  account  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Athanasian  Creed,  see  Creed.  Sec  Gib- 
bon's Hist,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  Lardner's  Worksy  vol.  iv. 

("J 

ATHANOR,  or  Acakor,  a  species  of  furnace 
used  by  the  alchemists  in  the  tedious  processes,  by 
means  of  which  they  expected  to  produce  the  pre- 
cious from  the  baser  metals.  It  is  derived  from 
fltffltiFflfTOf,  immortal,  denoting  its  property  of  maintain- 
ing a  long  continued  heat  without  attendance,  bv 
means  of  a  magazine  of  fuel  connected  with  ft.  Thh 
instrument  is  now  superseded  by  furnaces  of  a  more 
useful  kind.      ( ;) 

ATHAPUSCOW,  or  Slave  Lake,  the  name 
of  a  large  lake  in  North  Ami  rica,  jibout  120  leagues 
long,  and  'JO  wide.  It  is  variegated  with  a  number 
of  islands  covered  with  trees,  und  abounds  in  various 
kinds  of  lish.  It  is  connected  by  rivers  with  a  great 
number  of  smaller  lakes  to  the  east  and  north  of  it, 
and  with  the  Noith  Sea  by  Mackenzie's  River.  Ac- 
cording to  some  maps,  it  is  separate  from  Slave  Lake, 
and  lies  to  the  south  of  it.  N.  Lat.  61°,  and  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  IVl''  and  VIO^  west."    (te) 

ATHEISM,  (from  a,  priv.  and  ©so?,  Gody)  may 
be  deilned  to  be,  the  total  want  of  religious  principle. 

The  word  is  generally  employed  by  modern  wri- 
ters to  signify,  the  absolute  denial  of  an  Intelligent 
First  Cause.  This  has  been  called  pure  atheism. 
But  we  conceive,  that  those  who  habitually  doubt 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  or  who  object  to  all  the 
proofs  which  have  ever  been  offered  in  its  support, 
must  be  considered  as  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
same  charge,  although  they  may  not  have  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  hardiness,  as  formally  to  avow  their 
unqualified  disbelief.  Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  it 
hard  that  any  man  should  be  pronounced  an  atlieist, 
whose  whole  thoughts  are  not  steadily  and  invariably 
bent,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  agains: 
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theitra.  every  supposition  of  dcslf^n  in  things.  For  the  same 
— V'  "^  reason,  no  man  can  be  called  a ihcist,  veho  is  not  uni- 
foni^ly  and  constantly  convinced  that  an  omnipo- 
tent mind  has  produced  the  universe ;  and,  if  this 
language  be  admitted,  we  know  not  what  name  to 
assign  to  those  who  fluctuate  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  world.  We  cannot  form  a 
conception  of  the  incongruous  combination  which 
his  lordship  calls  a  mixture  of  theism  and  atheism, — 
a  co-operation  of  God  and  chance. 

The  appellation  Atheist  may,  we  think,  be  ap- 
plied, with  strict  propriety,  first,  to  those  who  pre- 
tend that  they  are  unable  to  discover  any  evidences 
of  wise  design  in  the  formation  of  the  universe ;  se- 
condly, to  those,  who  not  only  withhold  their  assent, 
but  decidedly  maintain,  that  there  are  no  such  evi- 
dences ;  and,  thirdly,  to  those  who  undertake  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  things  without  having  re- 
course to  the  agency  of  mind.  We  would  extend 
the  term  still  farther :  To  those  who  have  no  idea  of 
God  aL  all,  if  any  such  persons  there  In; ;  and  also  to 
those  whose  notions  of  the  creating  or  superintend- 
ing mind,  are  completely  incompatible  with  every 
definition  of  Deity  which  has  been  given  by  enlight- 
ened reason.  He  who  admits  that  the  world  exhi- 
bits marks  of  contrivance,  and  that  inconceivable 
power  must  have  been  exerted  in  bringing  it  into  ex- 
istence, but  at  the  same  time  denies,  or  refuses  to  re- 
cognise, the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
is  to  be  accounted  an  atheist,  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  believe  in  a  Being  possessed  of  those  excellencies, 
which  are  as  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  Divinity  as 
eternity,  ubiquity,  and  omnipotence.  If  there  be 
svich  an  opinion  as  what  has  been  called  perfect  Dae- 
monism,  the  belief  in  a  malignant  first  principle,  we 
hesitate  not  to  rank  it  among  the  modifications  of 
atheism. 

Though  this  is  not  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
word,  it  is  sanctioned  by  many  great  authorities. 
The  ancient  Stoics  applied  the  name  Atheists  equally 
to  those  who  acknowledged  no  God,  and  to  those 
who  thought  or  spoke  in  terms  repugnant  to  the  di- 
vine perfection, — r^tg  r%  i  fxtrivi  ^lu  Mycuiycif,  St 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesian  converts,  formerly 
the  votaries  of  Diana,  addresses  them  as  having  late- 
ly been  oBiot  if  rt»  xact/mm,  atheists  in  the  world,  be- 
cause they  had  paid  their  adorations  to  beings  who,  in 
the  characters  ascribed  to  them,  were  devoid  of  eve- 
ry attribute  of  divinity, — t«<?  ^jj  ^vcth  tva  Std^j.  To 
the  same  purpose  Dr  Clarke  expresses  his  opinion, 
that  all  who  deny  the  principal  attributes  of  the  di- 
vine nature  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  atheists. 
In  this  particular,  the  language  of  Mr  Hume  coincides 
with  that  of  these  Christian  writers.  All  polytheists 
and  idolaters,  he  remarks,  are  to  be  considered  as 
euperstitious  atheists,  because  they  acknowledged  no 
being  who  corresponds  with  our  idea  of  Deity.  The 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church  branded  all  the  idol- 
atrous Gentiles  with  this  reproachful  term  ;  and  they, 
in  their  turn,  retorted  the  accusation,  as  Justin  Mar- 
tyr declares  in  his  Apology, — «5fo<  KiKMy-i^ot,  &c. 
Jioth  parties  proceeded  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
objects  of  worship,  to  whom  their  adversaries  render- 
ed homage,  were  unworthy  of  the  name  of  gods  :  the 
former  abhorring  the  heathen  deities  as  vanities  and 


dumb  idols;  and  the  latter  deridiag  the  proselytes    AtKeiim. 
of  the  ne-v  faith  for  setting  up  ^iyxUiucuxy  strange  ' 
and  unheard  of  demons,  because  they  spoke  of  Jesus 
and  Anastasis  (the  resurrection). 

Those  who,  in  their  moral  conduct,  give  no  evi- 
dence of  their  belief  in  a  superior  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  who  act  as  if  there  were  no  God,  are  gene- 
rally denominated  practical  atheists.  In  this  sense, 
Sophocles,  Plato,  and  other  ancient  writers,  apply 
the  term  to  those  impious  persons  who  neglect  tlv? 
institutions  of  divine  worship,  and  contemn  the  obli- 
gations of  morality. 

It  has  often  been  questioned,  whether  a  specula- 
tive or  contemplative  atheist  ever  existed ;  and  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  instances  have  been  rare, 
in  which  men  have  so  completely  divested  themselves 
of  the  original  feehngs  of  the  mind,  as  to  take  refuge 
in  absolute  atheism.     Cicero  says,  that  there  never 
was  a  man  who  constantly  and  absolutely  denied  a  God. 
If  this  assertion  be  well  founded,  there  can  be  no 
atheists,  according  to  the  definition  of  Shaftesbury 
and  others.     All  must  be  exempt  from  the  charge, 
in  whose  minds  the  opinion  is  not   coeval  with  the 
very  dawn  of  intelligence,  and  all  who,  at  the  close 
of  life,  mayliave  been  led,  either  by  some  undefined 
terror,  or  by  the  importunity  of  otherc,  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  their  belief  was  the  same  with  that  of  other 
men.     Our  opinion  is,   that,  in  strict  propriety  of 
language,  the  term  atheist  must  comprehend  all  who 
are  not  theists, — all  who  do  not  ascribe  the  forma- 
tion and  government  of  the  world  to  an   inteUigent 
power.     In  the  whole  compass  of  the  Pagan  history, 
we  find  no  unequivocal  trace  of  what  can,  witli  any 
degree  of  correctness,  be  named  polytheism,  or  the 
belief  in  a  plurality  of  uncreated,  self-existent  beings, 
the  authors  and  preservers  of  the  world.     The  opi- 
nion, of  Zoraster  and  the  Magi  concerning  a  good  and 
an  evil  principle,  commonly  called  the  system  of  the 
Manicha'ans,    is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scheme 
of  polytheism.   But  it  appears  to  be  universally  admit- 
ted, that  the  Pagan  deities  were  never  regarded  by 
their  worshippers  as  the  creators  or  governors  of  aU 
nature ;   and  indeed  Aristotle  proves  the  impossibi- 
lity of  conceiving  a  number  of  original  self-existent 
beings.     These  imaginary  divinities  were  either  the 
animating  spirits  which  impelled  the  heavenly  bodies, 
or  they  were  the  r.ouls  of  good  men  and  heroes  de- 
parted, or  the  invisible  tutelar^r-  powers  which  watch- 
ed over  particular  regions  and  individuals,  or  they 
wore  abstract  quafities  personified,  as  health,  tempe- 
rance, fame,  or  last  of  all,  they  were  merely  a  diver- 
bity   of  appellations    referring    to   the   same   object. 
This  last  Cudvvorth  calls  Polyonomy.     The  refigion 
of  the  ancients  consisted  chieliy  (or  entirely,  as  Bry- 
ant  says,)   in  ^aifj^ctchurcitxy  the  worship  of  deified 
mortals,  as  mediators  between  heaven  and  earth ;  and, 
we  may  add,  the  invocation  of  the  *r(V//V,  the  lareSy  or 
penaieSf  who  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light. 
Some  of  them  believed,  that  these  various  divinities 
were  all  subordii?ate  to  One  Supreme.     This  was  a 
modification  of  thei&m.      A  great  proportion,  how- 
ever, of  the  people  could  not  be  viewed  as  theists. 
Addicted  to  idolatry,  or  rather  to  dxmonolatry,  they 
rendered  homage,  and  addressed  their  prayers,  to  be- 
ings who  had  no  concern  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
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and  whom  they  believed  to  liave  sprung,  like  them- 
selves, from  th«*  air,  or  the  ocean. 

Sentiments  like  these  we  iind  in  the  most  ancient 
poets  of  Greece.  Thus  Homer  says,  Cluutfov  n  3i*?» 
ytHTiff  Kxi  fAiiT-^x  Tn^vv.  Hesiod  is  le9S  distinct ;  but 
he  ascribes  the  same  origin  to  gods  and  men,  'Clg 
iuo^iv  ytyxitri  Bui  .9r/]T«<  r  i*B^M:iot.  The  scholiast 
explains  ouih^^—iK  rov  avrou  ytvov?.  Aristophanes 
says,  that  Love,  the  offspring  of  Night  and  Chaos,  ge- 
nerated all  the  gods,  as  well  as  other  animals.  ^4vti^«» 
tf  evK  lyir  yivoi  x^tcvxrufy  ^^tv  E^ug  a-wtfti^if  acretrrei^  Pin- 
dar also  says,  '£v  ui^^u^,  tv  biMv  ytvo;.  We  could  quote 
manj-  other  expressions  from  the  poets,  which  even 
the  mgenufty  of  Aristotle  has  failed  to  reconcile  with 
the  principles  of  theism.  Longinus,  speaking  of  the 
gross  ideas  of  the  Deity  conveyed  by  Homer,  ac- 
knowledges, that  they  are  completely  atheistical — 

Wc  are  aware,  however,  that  the  -same  writers  ap- 
pear elsewhere  to  recognise  a  sovereign  God,  as  the 
•father  of  all  inferior  divinities,  end  the  ruler  of  na- 
ture* But  a«  the  expressions  of  the  poets  are  very 
unsatisfactory,  let  us  inquire  how  far  the  opinions  of 
the  philosophers  were  rational  and  consistent. 

It  we  recur  to  the  earliest  times,  we  are  compelled 
to  acknowlcdc;e,  that  the  notions  of  the  wise  men,  as 
they  were  called,  were  at  least  as  chimerical  and  false 
as  atheism  itself:  and  in  the  more  enlightened  periods, 
we  aix"  mortified  to  find,  that  thou^  ^there  -were  a 
few  who  ascribed  the  formation  of  worlds  to  a  Su- 
preme Mind,  there  was  not  one  who  honoured  him 
as  the  original  creator  of  matter  itself.  The  siib- 
btance  of  whicli  all  things  are  framed,  was  supposed, 
by  the  theists,  to  be  co-eternal  with  the  prime  mover, 
who  bestowed  on  it  form,  and  life,  and  activity.  In 
vain  do  we  look  for  the  belief  in  a  Being  who  gave 
origin  to  all  dependent  existences  ;  and  if  the  crea- 
tion of  matter  itself  is  to  be  considered  as  an  essential 
iLttribute  of  the  divinity,  we  must  admit  that  it  docs 
not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  conceptions  of  the 
founders  of  any  of  the  schools.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  three 
greatest  luminaries  of  Athens,  held  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  applied  the  incontrovertible  axiom,  no- 
thuig  can  proceed  from  nothing,  to  prove  that  to 
the  production  of  the  present  system,  the  pre-existence 
of  a  material  cause  was  not  less  necessary,  than  the 
pre-existence  of  an  omnipotent  energy  or  mind. 

For  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  other  Grecian 
theologists,  we  would  willingly  refer  to  Cicero's  treatise 
De  Natura  Deorum ;  but  we  must  caution  our  readers 
against  relying  implicitly  on  his  authority.  His  enu- 
meration is  not  complete,  and  his  view  of^the  different 
systems  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  sometimes  contra- 
dictory. Neither  can  we  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  laborious  Cudworth,  who,  in  his  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  ditferent  atheistical  hypotheses,  was 
anxious  to  avail  liimself  of  every  expression  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  which  could  be  interpreted 
bO  as  to  support  his  peculiar  system.  Bayle  and 
I^rd  Bolingbroke  have  many  observations  on  the 
^ubjv»cT,  but  tliLy  also  had  preconceived  notions  to 
'.ujipL'!:. 
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the  word.  There  is  some  doubt  with  regard  to 
Thales,  whose  language  is  extremely  ambiguous; 
but  the  tenets  of  his  immediate,fol lowers,  Anaximan- 
der  and  Anaximenes,  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  bup. 
position,  that  mind  was  the  first  principle  of  things. 
■If  there  were  gods,  they  were  eitlier  air  itself,  or  the 
progeny  of  air.  Diogenes  ApoUoniates  held  a  siir.i- 
lar  opinion,  which  approached  very  nearly  to  the 
system  of  Spinoza. 

We  shall  only  mention  the  names  of  Democritus, 
I^eucippus,  Diafiroras,  Protagoras,  Epicurus,  Theo- 
dorus,  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  Eumerus,  Hippo,  and 
Bion  of  Borystlrenes ;  all  of  whom  either  rdccted  the 
belief  in  God  altogether,  or  insisted  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  have  recourse  to  this  supposition  in  or- 
der to  account  for  the  formation  of  things ;  or  at 
least  professed  themselves  unable  to  perceive  any  evi- 
dences that  a  God  exists. 

At  a  period  equally  ancient,  Confucius,  though  he 
spoke  sometimes  of  the  Spirit  of  Heaven,  is  general- 
ly believed  to  have  propagated  an  atheistical  creed 
amone  his  followers,  insomuch  that  from  his  time  the 
literati  of  China  have  been  considered  as  a  race  of 
atheists.  It  is  alleged  by  others,  that  Foe,  before  his 
death,  revealed  to  a  few  disciples  his  secret  doctrine, 
•tliat  inanity  and  vacuity  were  the  principles  of  all 
'thingrs ;  and  this  incomprehensible  dogma  having 
transpired,  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  infidel  no- 
tions of  the  philosophers.  Couplet  the  Jesuit  en- 
deavours to  vindicate  Confucius  from  the  charge,  and 
Sir  William  Jones  subscribes  to  the  opinion  of  that 
missionary ;  but  wc  must  own,  that  neither  in  the 
writings  of  Confucius,  nor  in  the  religious  worship  of 
the  people,  is  there  any  trace  of  a  behef  in  a  Supreme 
Gody  or  in  any  powers  much  superior  to  human  be- 
ings. Sir  WiUiam  Temple  is  said  to  have  been  a 
follower  of  Confucius,  and  to  have  believed  that  this 
world  existed  in  its  present  form  from  all  eternity. 

In  modem  times,  the  systems  of  Spinoza  and 
Hobbes  have  been  the  most  remarkable.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  former  call  themselves  Pantheists,  as 
they  maintain  God  and  the  universe  to  be  the  same. 
The  most  impious  among  them  were  Meier  a  phy- 
sician, Lucas,  also  a  physician,  Count  BoulainvillierSf 
and  John  Toland. 

Among  modern  atheists  wc  may  also  mention 
Barbara,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  a 
rare  instance,  says  Bayle,  of  sucli  an  error  being 
maintained  by  a  woman.  Averrocs,  Campanella,  the 
Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  Cxsalpinus,  Des 
Barreaux,  and  Charron,  have  also'  been  accused  by 
different  writers ;  but  with  what  degree  of  justice,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.  We  know  well,  that  the 
following  persons  suffered  death  for  their  perverted 
zeal  in  end-javouring  to  disseminate  atheistical  prin- 
ciples. Giordano  Bruno,  the  author  of  many  im- 
pious works,  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  160().  *  Vanini 
was  burnt  at  Toulouse,  in  16i29,  and  to  the  last  mo- 
ment obstinately  adhered  to  the  profeii?ion  of  his  un- 
belief. Casimir  Leszyuaki,  a  PoHsh  knight,  was 
buint  at  Warsaw  in  1689,  and,  after  the  body  was 
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:ct  ar«i  oihcrii  have  <aid,  that  Des  Ciirte?  borrowed  many  of  his  sentiments  fr€»m  this  man- 
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Arlveisnu.  confiumcil,  Iiis  aslici  were  collected  and  shot  from 
^-v  ■  ■  ^  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  Cosmo  Ruggcri,  a  Tloren- 
tine,  one  of  the  most  audacious  infidels  of  any  age, 
died  at  Paris  in  1615,  uttering  the  most  horrible  im- 
pieties. Wc  might  have  mentioned  also,  that  among 
the  ancients,  Protagoras  and  Diagoras,  followers  of 
Democritus,  and  Theodorus  one  of  the  Cyrenaic 
sect,  were  accounted  martyrs  for  atheism.  The  first 
was  banished,  the  second  condemned  and  obliged  to 
flee  from  his  country,  and  the  last  underwent  the 
punishment  of  death. 

It  has  been  common  to  reduce  this  variety  of  profes- 
sed atheists  to  a  few  general  classes.  In  the  first  volume 
oiObsscrvationcs  Select,  ad  Ucm.  lit,  Spcctant.  it  is  said 
that  there  wcro  three  degrees  of  atheism  among  the 
ancients.  1.  The  deuinl  of  the  existence  of  God  : 
*2.  Denying  that  the  world  is  tlie  work  of  the  God 
or  Gods  who  are  acknowledged :  and,  3.  Asserting 
that  God,  in  creating  the  world,  was  moved,  not  by 
his  own  free  will,  but  by  the  invincible  necessity  of 
nature.  Under  the  last  head,  Aristotle  and  the 
Stoics  are  comprehended. 

We  may  in  general  terms  refer  all  atheists  to  two 
principal  divisions,  those  who  accounted  for  the  pre- 
sent system  of  things  on  the  supposition  of  chance, 
and  those  who  ascribed  all  things  to  fate.  Cudwo^th 
subdivides  these  classes  into  four ;  two  of  whom  be- 
lieved matter  to  be  animated,  and  the  two  others  in- 
animate. The  first  class  were  the  Ht/lozoists,  or  Stra^ 
tonkiy  (so  named  from  Strato  of  Lampsacus,)  who 
believed  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  have  life  essen- 
tially, though  without  sense  or  knowledge.  Hobbes 
is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  some  of  his  notions 
from  this  school*  A  second  scheme,  called  the 
Pseiido'Zenoniafif  or  Stoical ,  supposes  the  universe 
to  be  disposed.and  ordered  by  one  regular  and  me- 
thodical, but  senseless  plastic  nature.  Seneca,  and 
the  younger  Ph'ny,  appear  to  have  adopted  this  opi- 
Bion.  The  third  form,  denominated  the  Ilylopaihiany 
or  Afiaximandriany  resolves  every  thing  into  Ja/j»,  mat- 
ter, and  its  wm^ioy  affections,  forms,  and  qualities. 
This  was  the  unintelhgible  language  of  the  Ionic  phi- 
losophers. The  last  form,  the  Dcinocritic  system  of 
atoms,  is  by  far  the  most  considerable,  and  the  best 
know^n,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
adopted  by  Epicurus,  and  illustrated  by  Lucretius 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  Ro- 
man muse, — the  poem  De  Rcrum  Natura.  The  An- 
aximandrian  and  Democritic  atheists  derive  all  things 
from  a  fortuitous  nature,  and  assert  the  eternity  of 
natter,  but  not  of  the  world.  The  Stratonical  and 
Stoical  atheists  suppose  some  Hfe  to  be  fundamental 
;and  original,  ingenerable  and  incorruptible ;  but  they 
do  not  admit  that  it  possesses  consciousness  or  per- 
ception. 

All  these  sects,  it  will  be  observed,  undertook  to 
solve  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  means  of  hypotlie- 
ses,  which  excluded  the  operation  of  mind  ;  but 
which^  it  must  at  once  be  pv.'rceived,  were  altogether 
unsusceptible  of  proof.  Modern  atheists  Ikivc  in 
general  been  more  cautious.  They  have  contented 
themselves  with  endeavouring  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  belief  in  a  Deity  is  founded  ; 
and  some  of  them  have  thought  it  prudent,  like  the 
ancient  Pyrrhonists,  to  entrench  tliemdelvcs  in  unli- 
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mited  scepticism.  By  the  aid  of  mv^taphysiral  sub-  A\li\^ 
tleties,  they  have  sometimes  confo'.indcd  tli'j  ignorant,  ""-— ^z- 
and  perplexed  even  the  rational  Ih-Hcvl-:'.  But  we 
are  conhdent,  that  the  wonderful  occonorr.y  of  the* 
material  world,  the  evident  adaptation  cf  means  to 
ends,  the  mutual  subserviency  of  difforciit  parts  of  na- 
ture, the  symmetry,  the  harmony,  the  nianifcot  uni- 
ty of  design,  and  the  numerous  beneficial  provision*; 
for  the  accommodation  and  enjoyment  oi  sentient 
beings,  which  every  moment  burst  on  our  notice, 
cannot  be  contemplated  by  a  sound  and  reflecting 
mind,  without  irresistibly  impressing  a  conviction,  in- 
comparably more  powerful  than  any  of  the  tra;)sicnt 
doubts,  resulting  from  objections  which  insinuate  thiL 
all  our  knowledge  is  delusive. 

If  the  indications  of  design  be  so  abundant,  and  if 
the  idea  of  Deity  be  so  natural  and  obvious,  whence 
is  it,  that  a  multiplicity  of  systems  have  been  contri- 
ved by  speculative  men,  to  account  for  the  creation 
of  the  world  without  the  aid  of  intelligent  power  ? 
and  what  have  been  the  causes  which  have  led  num- 
bers to  embrace  these  unsatisfactor}-  tenets,  or  at 
least  to  reject  the  belief  in  a  God  ?  Lord  Bacon 
says,  in  one  part  of  his  writings,  that  the  principal 
causes  of  atheism  are  curious  controversies,  and  pro- 
fane scoffing.  In  another  place  he  adds  to  thest.-,  the 
unworthiness  of  priests,  and  what  he  calls  learncil 
times,  especially  when  attended  with  peace  and  pros- 
perity. He  says  also,  that  atheism  proceeds  from 
folly  and  ignorance  ;.  because,  though  in  the  thresh- 
hold  of  philosophy,  the  mind,  dwelling  on  second 
causes,  may  be  apt  to  overlook  the  first  cause,  yet, 
by  proceeding  farther,  and  marking  the  dependence 
and  concatenation  of  the  great  series  of  causes,  we 
are  brought  to  believe  tliat  the  highest  link  is  fixed 
to  the  throne  of  God.  These,  and  similar,  expres- 
sions which  occur  often  in  the  works  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  are  singular  in  one  respect  :  For  in  hij 
Essays,  he  seems  to  doubt  if  there  were  ever  any  con- 
templative atheists,  except  perhaps  Bias,  Diagoras, 
and  Lucian  ;  and  yet  he  h  not  struck  with  the  in- 
consistency of  assigning  causes  for  a  phenomenon,  the 
occurrence  of  which  appeared  to  be  so  questionable. 
He  maintains  another  position,  which  most  people 
will  think  paradoxical  :  He  insists,  that  the  atomical. 
school  cf  Democritus  and  Leucippu?,  •<  which  h 
most  accused  of  atheism,  doth  most  demonstrate  re- 
ligion ;"  because  (as  is  no  doubt  true)  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  an  army  of  minute  particles  should  have 
produced  this  orderly  and  beautiful  universe,  without 
a  divine  marshall  to  allot  them  their  several  stations. 
He  defends  Epicurus  against  the  charge  of  atheism 
and  of  dissimulation  ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  his  incredu- 
lity with  regard  to  the  existence  of  atheists,  he  sayt^ 
that  no  heretics  are  more  anxious  to  gain  proselytes 
than  they,  and  that  they  will  even  suffer  in  the  cause, 
and  not  recant.  We  advert  to  these  inconsistences, 
because  we  have  seen  the  authority  of  Bacon  quoted 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
contemplative  atheist  ;  whereas  it  is  evident  that  hifr 
lordship's  opinion  was  very  fluctuating  ;  and  we  may 
have  occasion  to  shew  ht-reafter,  that  some  of  hiS 
other  expressions  on  the  subject  are  still  more  apt  to 
mislead  the  inattentive  reader. 

We  are  convinced  thut  atheism  must,  in  all  casce, 
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proccf  d  from  one  or  more  of  tlic  following  causes  : 
1.  Gross  ignorance  and  inattention.  Wc  know  that 
some  protest  against  branding  those  with  the  name 
of  atheists,  who  have  no  idea  of  God,  and  have 
never  thought  of  any  thing  like  rehgion,  as  we 
are  assured  by  I^eri  and  Richicr,  missionaries  from 
Geneva,  was  the  condition  of  some  islanders  whom 
they  visited,  (  CuIvvk  KpisL  ccxxxvii. )  But  we  do 
not  know  what  other  name  to  apply  to  them.  2. 
Observation  of  the  apparent  inequalities  in  the  go- 
vcriimcnt  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  expe- 
rience of  calamity  resulting  from  successful  villai- 
ny, is  said  to  liave  precipitated  some  into  atlicism. 
JJnm  rnpiunt  mala  Jala  bonus  (says  Ovid),  soUwhor 
vuUffS  rs.se  pit  tare  Dcos,  The  stories  concerning 
Uiagoras  are  well  known  :  The  infidelity  of  a  frienu, 
and  the  fall  of  his  country,  arc  said  to  have  led  him 
to  doubt  of  the  superintendence  of  Providence  ;  and 
thence  he  was  gradually  led  to  deny  the  first  truths 
of  religion,  f).  Extreme  depravity  of  manners,  and 
a  perverse  determination  to  admit  no  considerations 
into  the  mind  whicli  arc  unfavourable  to  profligate 
and  vicious  habits,  is  mentioned  by  Clarke  as  a  s«:)urce 
c>f  the  most  incurable  error  ;  and  on  this  also  great 
;>trct.:5  is  laid  by  Bacon,  in  his  paraphrase  on  the 
llr  t  verse  of  the  11th  Psalm,  l.  The  enormous 
absurdity  of  the  vulgar  superstitions  disgusted  many 
of  tjje  anci'.*i:t  pliilosopherii  so  much,  as  to  induce 
them  to  :\^ect  all  religion.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  superstitious  misapprehensions  conceni- 
ing  the  divine  character,  have  driven  some  into  atheism, 
as  preferable  to  the  belief  in  a  being  whose  attributes 
inspire   horror    rather    than   love.      'Ovx  oiirxt  0io« 

Plato  assigns  another  cause,  the  affectation  of  singu- 
larity, and  a  desire  of  seeming  wiser  th^  others. 
He  describes  atheism  as  iuet^uu  fiethct  xkMxi^  i^ncvrx 
hvctt  ^tyie-Tf,  ^^a9r.G-ti,  Some  may  think  that  this  cause 
can  account  only  for  the  profession  of  an  atheistical 
Airced ;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  mind  may 
gradually,  and  almost  insensibly,  be  led  to  the  belief 
of  the  most  pernicious  ermrs,  by  repeated  attempts  to 
defend  them.  6.  Dr  Clarke  (in  his  Kiuicnccs  of 
Natural  and  Jlcvcalcd  Ilcligioii)  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  since  the  appearance  of  revelation,  ever}'  deisti- 
cal  pnftence  (of  whicii  he  enumerates  four)  must  of 
necessity  terminate  in  downright  atheism.  We  have 
no  doubt  tliat  scepticism  on  the  one  subject  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  extend  itself  to  the  other ;  and 
we  agree  with  Butler,  that  the  chief  objections  which 
are  brought  against  the  gor.pel  may  with  equal  force 
be  urged  against  the  constitution  of  nature.  7.  The 
rcfmemcnts  of  false  science  have  been  a  prolific  source 
of  errors,  and,  among  otiiers,  of  atheism.  Last  of 
*ill,  we  are  persuaded,  that,  in  modern  times  particu- 
larly, atheism  has  proceeded  more  from  the  weak  and 
uiconclusive  arguments  which  have  occasionally  been 
employed  to  prove  the  being  of  God,  than  from  any 
other  cause  whatever.  The  detection  of  a  vulnerable 
argument  is  always  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  tlie 
atheist ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  real  service 
to  tlie  cause  of  religion,  if  those  untenable  positions 
were  at  once  abandoned.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch,  that  some  have  been  converted 
tVom  atheism  by  the  sight  of  appaiitions ;  but  surely 
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we  must  be  mortified  to  find  Christian  divines,  at  a 
later  period  tlian  the  Reformation,  gravely  assertinjf,  ' 
that  the  existence  of  devils,  as  test-fied  by  conjurers 
and  necromancers,  is  a  proof  that  there  h  a  being  su- 
perior to  these  malicious  spirits,  who,  if  not  con- 
trouled  by  a  higher  power,  would  speedily  sink  the 
whole  human  race  into  the  most  deplorable  misery, 

iLutL  Vix\  de  vcr.  Fid.  Chrht,  Leigli's  Body  of 
YivinUify  &c.)  Cudwortii  has,  with  singular  in- 
discretion, employed  s?veral  pages  to  pi-ove  the  rea- 
lity of  spirit,  from  the  phenomena  of  apparitions, 
witches,  demoniacs,  magic  and  divination,  ^^^avi  Dr 
Barrow  has  not  scrupled  to  derive  *r.ie  of  the  proofs 
of  the  being  of  God  from  supernatural  effects,  in  the 
list  of  which  he  includes  the  divination  of  the  Greek 
oracles,    presignifications  of  events  by  dreams,  tlie 
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power  of  enchantments  implying  the  co-operation  of 
invisible  powers,  intercourse  with  bad  spirits,  strange 
detections  of  murders,  conspiracies  and  treasons,  and 
many  other  supposed  interpositions  from  above,  which 
the  soundest  believers  of  this  age  will  hesitate  to  admit, 
and  which  every  infidel  will  treat  with  derii^ion,  (Bar- 
row,  vol.  ii.  scrm,  9. )  A  similar  imprudence  on  the 
part  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  thinkipg  it  nec'ssa- 
ry  to  prove  the  beginning  of  the  world  from  th^ 
books  of  Moses,  considered  as  a  historical  testimony, 
and  connecting  this  argument  with  that  for  the  be- 
lief in  God,  gave  occasion  to  a  letter  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  more  replete  with  infidelity  tjian  almost  any 
other  part  of  his  works. — Nay,  wiiat  is  most  extra- 
ordinar)'  of  all,  some  pious  persons  have  argued  thus  : 
There  must  be  a  God,  for  we  have  his  own  testimo- 
ny in  his  word  ;  and  this,  say  they,  is  the  strong- 
est possible  testimony,  [Atlieoniasiir,  by  Fotherby, 
bishop  of  Salisbury).  We  are  inclined  to  think  also, 
that  too  great  weight  has  been  laid  on  the  argument, 
from  universal  consent.  Though  no  nation  has  becH 
discovered  that  professes  atheism,  we  do  not  see  that 
it  is  by  any  means  clear,  that  idolatry  is  a  decisive 
indication  of  an  original  sense  of  deity,  which  has  been 
gradually  corrupted.  It  may  be  true,  that  idolatry 
and  hero-worship  are  the  traces  of  more  enlightened 
conceptions ;  but  this  opinion  cannot  be  proved,  and 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  assumed.  These  super- 
stitions, however,  may  suggest  other  important  con- 
clusions, which  we  shall  take  a  future  opportuni- 
ty of  stating.  Of  the  five  arguments  proposed  by 
Aquinas,  some  Catholic  divin(.:s  have  rejected  four. 
Henninier  says,  that  it  is  a  paralogism  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  there  is  a  deity  by  any  of  the  following 
reasons  :  That  there  must  be  a  self-existent  being ; 
that  there  cannot  be  an  infinite  succession  of  causes  ; 
that  matter  cannot  begin  to  move  of  itself;  and  that, 
as  different  degrees  of  perfection  are  observable  in 
different  beings,  there  must  be  a  being  infinitely  per- 
fect. The  only  argument  which  this  learned  person 
retains,  is  that  which  is  derived  from  the  structure 
and  government  of  the  universe.  Many  orthodox 
writers  have,  with  the  same  view,  endeavoured  tw 
prove  that  the  Cartesian  argument  is  inadmissible. 
And  some  scholubtics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  aflirm, 
that  all  the  arguments  furnished  by  human  reason 
amount  only  to  probability.  This  is  a  way  of  talk- 
ing which  we  cannot  loo  severely  condemn.  Much 
harm  has  been  done  bv  injudicioubly  depreciating  tlic 
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ihdim*    powers  of  hivnan  reason  to  such  a  degree  as  to  shake 

■    V  '  *■*  all  the  foundations  of  natural  religion,  which  are  so 

intimately  conjoined  with  the  evidences  of  revelation, 

that  the  subversion  of  the  one  must  inevitably  prove 

fatal  to  the  other. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  here  to  enumerate  and 
to  repel  the  objections  which  atheists  have  urged 
against  the  belief  in  a  tirst  cause.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  remarking,  1.  That  no  atheistical 
scheme  has  ever  been  proposed,  which  is  not  attend- 
ed with  insuperable  difficulties.  2.  That  there  can 
be  no  demonstration  against  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause.  3.  That  there  are  the  *tron?ost  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  an  original  cause  ; — and  that  every  other 
supposition,  either  of  chance  or  necessity,  involves  us 
in  contradictions. — The  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  different  arguments  and 
objections,  must  be  reserved  for  the  articles  Deity^ 
and  Natural  RELiciiox. 

One  or  two  questions  connected  with  this  subject, 
still  remain  to  be  considered.  It  may  be  abked.  What 
connection  does  there  subsist  between  atheism  and 
other  speculative  error?  ?  The  forms  of  atheism  are 
so  numerous,  that  we  may  conceive  it  to  be  combined 
with  almost  every  possible  modification  of  false  judge- 
ments. We  may  also  assert,  that  in  every  instance 
it  is  associated  with  otlier  erroneous  principles ;  but 
there  are  some  with  which  it  is  not  so  necessarily 
connected  as  is  often  supposed.  For  instance,  no 
atheistic  scheme  can  prove  the  impossibility  of  exist- 
ing after  death.  It  may  weaken  the  proofs  of  the 
soul's  immortaHty,  but  it  cannot  prove  the  contrary. 
It  may  also  be  inquired.  What  mfluence  the  disbe- 
lief of  a  Deity  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  conduct  of 
man  as  a  moral  agent }  It  is  evident  ^iirst  tq^t, 
""  .  that  if  religion  be  favouraBIe  to  virtue,  atbeism  must 
have  an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to 
have  a  sense  of  merit  and  dement,  and  a  feeling  of 
self-approbation  and  disapprobation,  antecedent  to  a 
iixed  belief  in  a  God.  This  we  think  will  be  granted 
by  all  at  least  who  consider  the  internal  constitutioD 
of  the  mind,  and  particularly  the  power  of  conscience, 
as  furnishing  a  proof  of  a  superintending  Providence. 
Without  the  belief  of  a  God,  however,  the  sanctions 
of  morality  are  incomplete,  and  even  the  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  is  undecided.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  recollected,  that  the  mere  admission  that  the 
world  was  created  by  a  Supreme  PoWer,  cannot  ope- 
rate as  an  incitement  to  virtue,  or  as  a  restraint  to  the 
vicious,  unless  the  belief  of  a  Providence  be  super- 
added. Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  should  consider 
ourselves  responsible  to  the  Sovereign  Inspector  and 
Judge  of  human  actions.  Our  conduct  will  not  be 
beneficially. influenced  by  the  coubideratioii  of  the 
l!)ivine  Omniscience,  and  of  our  dependence,  unless  we 
entertain  worthy  apprehensions  of  the  altribults  and 
laws  of  God.  Tiie  supposition  of  a  Deity,  whose 
purposes  are  not  benevolent:,  whose  adminlsi ration  is 
not  just,  and  wlio  has  no  delight  in  recdtudc',  purity, 
and  mercy,  (although  we  might  not  consider  him, 
like  maiiy  of  the  heathen  objects  of  worship,  malig- 
nant, capricious,  vindictive,  and  scnuia',)  car  no:  in 
the  smallest  degree  be  favourable  to  virtue,  any  more 
than  atheii^m  itst  If. 

This  renuu-k  leads  us  to  examine  another  point 
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which  has  often  been  discussed.  Whether  is  atheism  Athei«in. 
or  superstition  more  subversive  of  morality,  more  in- 
jurious to  private  happiness,  and  more  destructive  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  ?  We  answer 
first,  that  those  moderate  degrees  of  superstition, 
which  do  not  obhterate  the  primary  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion, do  not  necessarily  weaken  the  obHgations  of  mo- 
raHty.  But  every  variety  and  gradation  of  atheism, 
whether  absolute  or  indirect,  has  a  pernicious  ten- 
dency. In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  grosser  forms  of  superstition  are  either  modifica- 
tions of  atheism,  or  lead  directly  to  atheism  ;  and 
therefore  the  effects  may  be  expected  to  be  in  the 
same  degree  pernicious.  Those  superstitious  per- 
sons, who  divest  the  Deity  of  the  attributes  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy  and  holiness,  worship  a  being  as  un- 
real as  fate  or  chance,  and  may  probably  be  misled 
farther  from  their  duty  than  otnera  who  are  neither 
encouraged  nor  deterred  by  their  belief.  What  the 
effects  of  atheism  might  be,  if  invested  with  power, 
has  never  been  shewn  by  experiment.  It  has  often 
been  observed,  that  an  unaccountable  degree  of  bi- 
gotry has  been  exemplified  among  this  deluded  class 
of  men  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  some  of  them  luifl 
•  been  armed  with  secular  authority,  their  persecutions 
would  have  been  not  less  sanguinar)-  than  those  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  intolerance  of  fanaticism. 
The  direful  consequences  of  superstition,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  often  been  manifested  without  disguise, 
because  from  its  association  with  many  civil  esta- 
bhshments, .  it  has  claimed  the  support  of  law,  and 
perpetrated  its  atrocities  imder  the  colour  of  jus- 
tice. 

-Here  we  may  remark,  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  treat- 
ing of  jitheiam,  letters  a  sentiment  which  has  often 
been  applauded.  "  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fa- 
bles in  the  Legend,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran,  than 
that  this,  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind."  This 
declaration,  we  believe,  will  generally  be  understood 
to  imply,  that  a  superstitious  belief  is  preferable 
to  atheism.  Yet  in  the  next  page  he  says,  with 
greater  correctness,  that  it  were  better  to  have  no 
idea  of  God  at  all,  than  one  that  is  unworthy  of  him  ; 
a  sentiment  borrowed  from  Plutarch.  "  Atheism," 
his  lordship  adds,  *<  leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philo- 
sophy, to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation,  all 
which  might  be  guides  to  outward  moral  virtue; 
but  superstition  dismounts  all  these. — Atheism  did 
never  perturb  states  ^  for  it  makes  men  wary  of  them- 
selves, as  looking  no  farther,  &c."  This  is  reason- 
ing to  very  little  purpose,  especially  if  it  be  true  tha^ 
only  two  or  three  atheists  have  lived  since  the  world 
began.  But  how  could  his  lordship  say,  that  atheism 
leaves  men  to  sense,  to  piety,  to  philosophy,  and. 
that  superstition  robs  them  of  these  advantages,  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  exclaim,  that  he  would  ra- 
ther swallow  all  the  superstitious  stories  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  coiTuptions  of  religion,  than  be 
an  atheist ;  that  is,  rather  be  deprived  of  sense,  of 
philosophy,  piety,  regard  to  h\v  and  character,  than 
allowed  to  retain  thein.  We  would  suggest  farther, 
that  the  true  reason  why  atheism  has  not  convulsed 
states,  is  because  tliis  particular  heresy  is  not  very 
coiitdgious,  and  has  never  become  so  epidemical  as  to 
muster  its  armies  in  tlie  field.     Hordes  of  stupid  aad 
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Atheism,  irrational  savages,  have  existed,  it  is  said,  who  had 
never  heard  the  name  of  a  Deity,  or  even  formed  the 
idea  in  their  minds ;  and  the  creeds  of  many  ancient 
nations  present  few  traces  of  an  enlightened  belief. 
But  this  deplorable  ignorance  in  which  they  were  im- 
mersed, this  negative  atheism,  could  never  be  ex- 
pected to  operate  as  a  principle  of  action,  till  it  grew 
up  into  that  monstrous  complication  of  errors  which 
obtains  the  name  of  superstition,  and  which  is  related 
in  the  same  degree  to  atheism  as  mania  is  to  melan- 
choly. 

Bayle  has  been  censured  for  saying,  that  there 
have  been  atheists  and  Epicureans,  who  excelled 
most  of  their  idolatrous  contemporaries  in  good  mo- 
rals. He  vindicates  his  assertion  not  only  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  credible  writers,  but  by  ac- 
counting for  the  fact.  He  shews  that  other  princi- 
ples, besides  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  may  restrain 
men  from  gross  vices, — ^the  love  of  praise,  the  fear  of 
infamy,  gentleness  of  natural  disposition,  and  the  re- 
straint of  human  laws.  The  first  which  he  mentions 
is  unquestionably  the  strongest.  The  love  of  repu- 
tation is  so  powerful,  as  often  to  preponderate  over 
every  other  impulse ;  and  it  is  generally  associated,  in 
minds  of  a  particular  construction,  with  a  romantic' 
sense  of  honour,  and  a  pride  of  appearing  superior  to 
the  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  hope  of  reward.  The 
love  of  virtue,  for  its  own  sake,  is  much  insisted  on 
by  a  certain  class  of  writers,  as  a  principle  of  the 
highest  efficacy ;  but  we  cannot  ascribe  to  it  any 
very  powerful  influence  over  those  who  have  so  far 
overcome  the  native  feelings  of  their  minds,  as  to  re- 
fuse to  recognise  the  signatures  of  wise  and  benevo- 
lent design,  imprinted  on  every  department  of  nature. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  atkeian  has 
often  been  punished  by  the  civil  power  as  a  crime  of 
the  most  atrocious  malignity.  Justice  and  expediency 
equally  demand,  that  penal  laws  relating  to  religion 
should  be  very  sparingly  enacted.  It  is  certain,  that 
no  crime  can  be  more  malignant  than  the  attempt  to 
propagate  a  belief  which  is  so  unfavourable  to  the 
well-being  of  human  society,  the  happiness  of  life, 
and  the  hopes  of  futurity.  Yet  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  opinion,  that  none  write  so  well  against  atheists 
as  those  who  sign  the  warrant  for  their  execution.  It 
is  always  dangerous  to  punish  men  for  sentiments 
which  may  be  construed  by  others  into  a  tendency  to 
atheism.  Whoever  reflects  on  the  condemnation  of 
Anaxagoras,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  will 
tremble  at  the  prospect  of  having  such  a  power  lod- 
ged in  the  hands  either  of. magistrates  or  churchmen, 
except  when  the  impiety  has  been  so  audacious  and 
unreserved,  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  hesitating 
concerning  its  reahty.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  when 
the  denial  of  a  God  is  openly  avowed,  we  believe  the 
most  suitable  punishmext  would  be  to  devote  the  of- 
fender, as  a  dangerous  maniac,  to  sohtary  confine- 
ment. Nothing  but  insanity  of  understanding,  or 
still  greater  insanity  of  heart,  can  prompt  any  man 
to  the  atrocity  of  saying  deliberately,  there  is  no 
God  ;  thus  endeavouring  to  dissolve  the  firmest  ties  of 
morality,  to  abolish  the  strongest  bonds  of  social 
order,  and  to  rob  the  pious  mind  of  its  sweetest  solace 
under  the  vexations  of  life,  and  of  the  animating  pro- 
ipe<;t  into  the  woiid  to  come« 


We  have  purposely  omitted  taking  notice  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  by  some  late  scep- 
tical writers  against  the  argument  for  a  Deity.  They 
will  come  under  our  review  with  greater  propriety, 
when  we  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and  opinions  of 
these  authors.  We  have  also  passed  over  a  number 
of  particulars  which  we  intended  to  adduce  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  we  have  advanced  with  regard  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  persons  whom  we  have  named  as 
atheists.  We  have  even  sliortened  the  list  consider- 
ably, that  the  article  might  not  swell  beyond  the 
bounds  we  had  prescribed  to  it. 

We  subjoin  a  short  list  of  authors,  whose  writings 
are  calculated  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
atheism. 

Galen  de  Usu  Partium*  Derham  Physico-Thco^ 
iogi/,  Ray,  Wisdom  of  God.  Clarke's  JDemonstra- 
Hon.  Boyle  of  Final  Cattses.  Bentley  and  others 
Sermons  at  Boyle* s  Lectures.  Foster  on  Nat.  Relc^ 
gion.  Abemethy  on  the  Attributes.  Paley*s  Na- 
tural Theology,     (x) 

ATHELING,  from  the  Saxon  athely  noble, 
was  the  title  given  by  the  Saxons  to  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown.     (^') 

ATHEL  or  JEthelingay  Isle,  or  the  Isle  of 
Nobles,  a  piece  of  rising  ground  in  Somersetshire, 
formed  into  an  island  by  the  junction  of  the  Thone 
vrith  the  Parrot,  a  little  below  Staunton.  It  is  ce- 
lebrated as  the  asyliun  of  King  Alfred  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  when  the  kingdom  was  overrun  by 
the  Danes.  From  this  place,  defended  by  marshes 
and  inaccessible  roads,  Alfred  made  frequent  sallies 
upon  the  Danes,  and  subsisted  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers by  plunder,  till  better  prospects  called  him 
frdm  this  jijipmrnable.  rftf'^at.  In  this  ishuid  Alfred 
afterwardsiounded  a  monastery  of  Benedictine  monks, 
and  conferred  upo»  it  very  extensive  privileges. 
Many  antiquities  were  dug  up  here  in  1674.  Sec 
Hume's  History ^  chap.  ii.  p.  83. ;  Collinson's  His- 
tory  ^  Somersetshire  i  3nd  Altrbd.     {«•) 

ATHELSTAN,  one  of  the  kings  of  England, 
and  natural  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  succeeded  his 
father  in  925.  See  Hume's  History^  chap.  ii.  p. 
106. ;  Henry's  History^  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  vol.  iv.  p.  225.  j 
and  England,     (tv) 

ATHEN-fiA,  the  name  of  festivals  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva.  See  Panathen-ka.  (J) 

ATHEN^A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Oc- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,     (to) 

ATHENjEUM,  a  place  of  public  resort  at  A- 
thens  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  frequented  by  the 
poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  who  recited  their 
compositions.  The  Athenaea  were  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  most  celebrated  buildings 
•of  this  kind  were  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Lyons,     (j  ) 

ATHENjEUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  grammarian. 
He  was  bom  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  flourished, 
according  to  the  most  probable  computation,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Very  little  further 
8  known  concerning  him.  It  has  been  erroneously 
inferred,  from  some  passages  in  his  writings,  that  he 
must  have  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Pancrates,  and  lived  after 
the  time  of  Oppian.  Now,  though  the  former  re- 
ceived some  present  from  the  Emperor  Hadrian^  wha 
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Atheaxut.  died  A.  D.  IS69  and  the  other  dedicated  a  poem  to 
*  V  "^  Caracalla  in  the  year  204",  we  see  no  reason  for  the 
inference  of  great  age ;  since  Pancrates  might  have 
lived  40  or  50  years  after  Hadrian,  and  since  Oppian, 
who  <lied  of  the  plague  at  the  age  of  30,  could  not 
have  long  survivea  the  date  of  his  Halieutics,  We 
can  infer  no  more  from  these  data,  than  that  Athe- 
nxus  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  second  centur)-, 
and  flourished,  not  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  Suidas 
asserts,  but  in  the  interval  between  the  reigns  of  Ca- 
racalla and  Gordian. 

The  works  of  Athenaeus  have  suffered  severely  in 
the  general  wreck  of  ancient  hterature.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written,  "  An  Account  of  the  Kings 
of  Syria."  Vosslus  thinks  that  he  also  wrote  a  trea- 
tise "  concerning  the  great  commanders  of  armies." 
The  only  work  of  his  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
that  entitled,  "  The  Deipnosophists,"  or  "  The  Con- 
vivial  Men  of  Learning."  This  work  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  15  books  ;  but  the  two  first,  the  beginning 
of  the  third,  and  several  pages  of  the  1 1th  and  15th, 
are  wanting.  These  deficiencies,  which  occur  in  all 
the  copies  of  Athenseus,  are  traced  to  one  common 
source,  the  ancient  Venetian  manuscript,  on  which 
alone  is  supposed  to  have  once  depended  the  existence 
of  the  Deipnosophists.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of 
literature,  a  very  old,  though  inaccurate,  abridement 
of  Athenaeus  has  been  preserved,  out  of  which  the 
lacunae  are  tolerably  weft  supplied,  and  even  some  false 
readings  in  the  original  corrected.  This  author  has 
been  most  cruelly  mangled  by  the  transcribers  and 
first  editors  :  on  his  first  appearance  scarcely  a  sen- 
tence occurred  which  did  not  require  emendation ; 
and  the  labour  of  correcting  the  poetical  quotations, 
which  were  long  written  without  regard  to  the  divi- 
«  sion  into  Unet^  appeared  abtolutely  hopclMk  Casau- 
bon,  and  other  cntical  pion^prs,  have  wonderfully  suc- 
ceeded in  cleanjig  this  thorny  field  ;  though,  it  must 
be  confessed,  it  is  still  far  from  being  an  agreeable 
walk  for  an  ordinary  Greek  scholar. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is*  some^^hat  whimsical. 
Athenaeus  feigns  one  Larensius,  a  learned  Roman  of 
opulence  and  taste,  to  have  entertained  at  a  splendid 
feast  a  company  of  the  most  distinguished  literati, 
consisting  of  poets,  physicians,  lawyers,  naturalists, 
and  grammarians ;  and  to  these  the  different  dishes 
and  accompaniments  serve,  in  their  order,  as  topics  of 
discussion.  In  this  manner  the  author  contrives  to 
present,  a6  ovo  usque  ad  maia,  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients in  almost  all  their  arts  and  sciences.  Thus,  the 
various  kinds  of  fishes,  pot-herbs,  and  poultry,  are 
discussed  :  in  the  course  of  this  hodgepodge  conver- 
sation, historians,  poets,  and  philosophers,  are  intro- 
duced :  instruments  of  music,  drinking-glasses  and 
jokes,  some  of  them  not  the  most  seemly,  pass  next  in 
review  ;  not  to  mention  the  disquisitions  on  regal  mag- 
nificence, naval  arts,  and  an  infinity  of  other  subjects. 
The  whole  of  this  strange  production  is  thrown  into 
a  dramatic  form ;  by  which  contrivance  Athenaeus, 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  Deipnosophists,  is  enabled 
to  pass  with  facility  from  one  dish  to  another,  and  to 
digress  with  seeming  propriety,  while  replying  to  the 
remarks  and  queries  of  Timocrates,  the  other  speaker 
in  the  dialogue. 

Athenaeus,- considered  as  a  man  of  talent  and  taste, 


occupies  but  a  low  station  among  the  ancients.  A 
mere  collector  of  lines  and  sentences,  and  a  plagiarist 
who  borrowed  whole  passages  from  others  to  express 
his  own  meaning,  he  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  laborious 
unenlightened  compiler :  and  in  this  view,  there  is  no 
doubt,  his  cotemporaries  considered  him.  But  time 
and  accident  have  conferred  on  this  mechanical  writer 
a  degree  of  importance,  which  has  raised  him  to  a  level 
with  the  classics.  The  crude  mass  of  compilation 
which  at  one  time  would  scarcely  have  been  noticed, 
is  now,  from  the  destruction  of  better, works,  become 
a  precious  mine  of  information.  On  examining  the 
catalogue  o^authors  and  works  consulted  by  Athe« 
naeus  in  his  multifarious  researches,  as  it  is  drawn  up 
by  Fabricius,  we  find  some  hundred  writers  quoted, 
who  no  longer  exist,  and  near  2000  pieces  referred  to, 
of  which  800  are  dramatic.  This  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  literature  was  accordingly  greedily  attacked 
by  the  succeeding  bookmakers.  /Elian  frequently 
copies  it  in  silence  :  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia^ 
adopts  at  once  its  plan  and  its  materials  ;  and  Suidas 
Eustathius,  Stephanus  Niger,  and  many  more,  have 
pillaged  and  appropriated,  with  shameless  audacity, 
the  rich  treasures  of  Athenaeus. 

Of  this  author  there  have  not  heen  many  edittoni; 
The  first  was  that  of  Aldus,  in  folio,  printed  at  Ve- 
nice, in  1514'.  Another  edition  appeared  in  1535  at 
Basle,  which,  like  the  former,  was  accompanied  with 
neither  translation  nor  notes,  and  was  besides  exceed- 
ingly incorrect.  The  first  edition  of  any  value  was 
that  of  Casaubonof  1597,  which  went  through  several 
impressions.  This  edition  had  the  Latin  translation 
of  Dalechampius,  and  the  admirable  annotations  of 
Casaubon  ;  and  still  further  corrected  and  enlarged, 
it  again  appeared  in  1657,  2  torn.  \  vol.  Lugd.  which 
is  theedition  now  before  us.  The  Strasburg  edition 
of  IfiOl,  by  Schweighaeuser,  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

There  have  been  several  other  writers  of  less  note 
who  bore  the  same  name.  Athenseus  the  mathema- 
tician, who  flourished  about  A.  C.  200,  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  machines,  which  he  dedicated  to  Marcellus  the 
Conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  which  still  remains. 
Athenaeus  Attalcnais  was  a  physician,  who  ascribed 
the  human  pulse  to  the  agency  of  a  spirit,  or  princi- 
ple of  vitality,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  fifth  ele- 
ment in  nature.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  Pneumatic 
sect,  and  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  our  aenu 

See  Athenceusy  Ed.  Lugd.  1657,  p.  1.  Suid.  Lexic. 
Tan,  Fab.  ch.  43.  Diction,  de  Baule.  Fabricii 
Bib.  Grcec.  1.  iii.  c.  24-.  1.  iv.  c.  20.  Edin.  Reviefo^ 
vol.  iii.     (e) 

ATHENAGORAS,  an  Athenian  phUosopher, 
who  was  converted  from  paganism  to  Christianity. 
He  flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
and  was  held  by  his  cotemporaries  in  high  estimation 
for  his  learning,  acuteness,  and  zeal.  Having  spent  his 
youth  at  Athens  in  the  company  of  the  sages  and 
rfjetoriciaiis  of  that  period,  he  removed  to  Alexandria, 
then  a  great  theatre  of  learning.  Here  our  philoso- 
pher keenly  entered  into  the  disputes  of  the  time,  and 
directed  the  whole  torrent  of  his  eloquence  and  eru- 
dition against  Christianity.  Deeming  it  necessary  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system  which 
he  intended  to  overthrow,  he  applied  nimself  with 
eagerness  to  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.     His  can- 
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Lthenago-  dour,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  was  equal  to 
-*■*••  his  zeal,  and  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  most  con- 
' »  -  troversialists  either  ancient  or  modem.  For  on  care- 
fully perusinff  the  sacred  volume,  reflecting  on  the 
important  and  long-desired  discoveries  which  it  con- 
tains, and  Weighing  impartially  the  arguments  of  the 
primitive  fathers  against  the  absurdities  of  polytheism  ; 
this  true  philosopher  became  a  convert  to  the  reason 
of  his  antagonists,  and  thenceforward  became  a  power- 
ful champion  of  the  cross.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  to  have 
had  Clemens  Alcxandrinus  among  his  disciples. 

The  church  being  about  this  time  grcStly  oppress- 
ed in  the  East,  Athenagoras  wrote  a  remonstrance  on 
the  subject,  addressed  to  the  Emperors  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  Aurclius  Commodus. 
This  remonstrance,  containing  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  justification  of  secession  from  paganism, 
was  presented,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  wri- 
ters, by  Athenagoras  in  person,  who,  it  is  asserted, 
had  for  that  purpose  been  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  the  imperial  court,  about  A.  D.  168.  Others 
however  reject  this  opinion,  on  the  grounds  that  such 
an  embassy  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  history  ;  that  the 
common  title  of  the  piece  (^^ovSimJ  is  in  some  manu- 
scripts «T«Aoy<«,  or  **  defence ;"  ana  that  even  ^^u-fitnc^ 
which  may  signify  "  request"  as  well  as  "  embassy,*'  is 
never  applied  to  the  instructions  of  an  ambassador,  but 
to  his  mission.  Be  this  however  as  it  will,  the  apology 
or  embassy  still  exists,  and  is  couched  in  language  of  con- 
siderable elegance.  The  frequent  inversions  and  paren- 
theses betray,  a  little  too  sensibly,  the  art  of  the  rheto- 
rician :  the  epithets,  too,  bestowed  on  the  emperors,  are 
unwarrantably  strained,  and  bordering  even  on  blasphe- 
my 5  but  with  all  these  defects,  which  indeed  belong 
to  the  period  rather  than  to  the  man,  the  style  has 
undoubted  pretensions  to  the  character  of  Attic  ;  and 
the  train  of  reasoning,  particularly  in  exposing  the 
pagan  superstition,  is  remarkably  forcible  and  happy, 
Athenagoras  wrote  also  a  book  on  "  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead."  In  this  treatise,  which  is  also 
preserved,  the  author  properly  confines  himself  chiefly 
to  mere  reason,  since  m  a  controversy  with  infidels,  an 
appeal  to  scripture  were  evidently  fruitless. 

The  Platonic  philosophy  influenced,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  theological  tenets  of  Athenagoras.  He 
endeavoured  to  explain,  on  the  principles  of  that 
school,  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  particular  energy 
of  the  Logos  in  the  divine  mind,  and  the  eternal  and 
hecessary  coexistence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  He 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  Peripatetics  and 
others,  the  entire  and  absolute  distinction  between 
God  and  matter ;  and  he  supposed  that  these  two 
principles,  one  spiritual  and  intelligent,  the  other  im- 
perfect and  untractable,  were  connected  by  interme- 
diate existences,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both. 
These  beings  he  considered  as  good  or  evil  according 
as  spirit  or  matter  predominated.  The  evil  kind  he 
further  subdivided  into  two  classes,  of  which  one 
consisted  of  those  angels  who  originally  transgressed 
the  divine  command  ;  and  the  other,  of  the  souls  of 
those  giants  who  were  produced  by  the  intercourse 
of  the  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men.  This  phi- 
losopher was  one  of  those  who  recommended  and 
practised  celibacy  as  a  piece  of  meritorious  mortifica- 


tion, and  viewed  second  marriages  with  the  utmost  Athene 
abhorrence.     Altogether,  the  writings  of  Athena-       '■"^• 
goras  savour  strongly  of  that  subtlety  which  distin-  ^'^"'^^ 
guished  the  Grecian  schools.     He  never,  it  is  said, 
could  sink  the  lofty  philosopher  into  the  plain  Chris- 
tian, but  retained,  even  in  his  dress,  the  badges  of 
that  profcGoion  to  which  he  had  been  educated. 

The  two  remaining  treatises  of  Athenagoras  have 
undergone  many  impressions,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  long  list  in  Fabricius.  The  best  is  that 
published  at  Oxford  in  1706.  The  romance,  en- 
titled, "  True  and  Perfect  Love,"  has,  we  know  not 
why,  been  ascribed  to  the  same  Athenagoras.  It  .is 
for  the  most  part  but  a  compilation  of  passages  from 
Herodotus,  rlutarch,  Q.  Curtius,  Jamblichus,  and 
Heliodorus,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
production  of  some  modem  Greek.  There  are  ten 
or  twelve  more  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  au- 
thors ;  but  few  of  them  are  of  any  note. 

See  Athenag.  Philos,  Atheniensis  Operas  passim. 

CavCj  H.  L.  V.  i.      Fabricii  BibL  GrcBC.  vol.  v.  I.  5. 

Baronii  Anna!,  EccUs.  v,  ii.    Diet.  dcBayle,     Lard- 

ner's  Worksy  v,  ii,     Brucker's  Hist,  Philos,  hi^  En- 

JieUly  V.  ii.     (e) 

ATHENODORUS,  an  eminent  Stoic  philoso- 
pher,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Augustus.  He  was 
bom  at  a  village  ne^r  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  whence  he 
obtained  the  sumame  of  Cananita.  When  young,  he 
displayed  a  remarkable  instance  of  generosity.  His 
brother  being  convicted  of  a  crime  for  which  his 
property  was  confiscated,  Athenodorus  gave  him  the 
half  of  his ;  and  overlooking  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  received  it,  continued  to  treat  him  with 
unabated  kindness.  On  going  to  Rome,  the  excel- 
lence of  his  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustus,  that  discerning  patron  of  merit ;  who 
loaded  him  with  honours,  and  made  him  preceptor  to 
Tiberius. 

Being  indulged  by  the  emperor  with  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  expressing  his  sentiments,  he  availed  himself 
of  this  liberty,  on  one  occasion,  in  rather  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  It  happened  one  day  that  Athenodorus 
met  a  senator  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  thrown  into 
the  greatest  alarm,  because  the  emperor  had  sent  for  his 
wife,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  Nobody,  it 
seems,  ever  thought  of  resisting  such  a  mandate ;  so 
formidable  was  the  tyrant's  resentment.  But  the 
philosopher  resolved  to  give  him  a  strong  hint ;  for 
arming  himself  with  a  naked  sword,  and  slipping  in- 
to the  chair  instead  of  the  lady,  he  was  thus  carried 
into  the  presence  of  Augustus.  Athenodorus  mshed 
out  of  the  chair,  and  funously  brandishing  the  sword, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  dispatching  him.  The 
emperor  was  at  fu*st  greatly  terrified ;  but  on  learn- 
ing the  intention,  he  received  the  admonition  with 
much  deference,  and  behaved,  it  is  said,  more  pru- 
dently for  the  future. 

Having  continued  at  court  till  he  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  Athenodoms  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  his  native  country.  Before  he  went  away,  he  ad- 
vised Augustus  to  be  on  his  guard  against  anger ;  re- 
commending to.him,  whenever  he  felt  the  commence- 
ment of  that  passion,  to  repeat  the  four-and-tweoty 
letters  of  the  alphabet :  upon  which,  the  emperor, 
taking  liim  by  the  hand|  said  to  him  in  the  kindest 
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Athens,     daughter*,  Pro^e  and  Philomela.     Under  his  reign  the  general  character  of  human  nature.     From  other 

»         18  placed  the  arrival  and  deification  of  Ceres  in  Attica.   .  circumstances  it  appears,  that  the  people  were  becom- 

Erectheus,  his  successor,  is  generally  supposed  to  ing  daily  more  jealous  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and 

have  been  the  son  of  Pandion,  though  others  repre-  were  with  difficulty  kept  in  subjection.    Theseus,  be- 

sent  him  as  an  Egyptian  who,  having  brought  a  sea-  ing  almost  an  elective  monarch,  would  be  under  the 

sonablc  supply  of  corn,  was,  in  ^titude,  saluted  necessity  of  courting  them ;  so  that  it  appears  pro- 

^  king  by  the  people.     He  reigned  nfty  years,  and  is  bable,  that  in  enlarging  their  power,  he  merely  acted 

said  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  with  a  prudent  accommodation  to  his  own  situation, 

time.     His  reign  is  cgjebrated  for  the  barbarous  sa-  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 

crifice  of  one  or  more  of  his  daughters,  which  was  The  rest  of  the  life  of  Theseus  is  rather  personal 

demanded  by  the  oracle  as  the  condition  of  his  vie-  to  himself,  than  connected  with  the  history  of  Athens. 

lory  over  the  Eleusinians.     Under  the  next   king.  Intoxicated  with  prosperity,  he  appears,  towards  the 

'   Cecrops  II.,  it  appears  that  Attica  had  so  much  in-  end  of  it,  to  have  indulged  in  irregularities,  which 

creased  in  .population  and  wealth,  that  the  mode  of  lost  him  the  confidence  of  Uie  people,  and  drove  him 

liviqg  in  habitations  scattered  over  the  country  was  into  exile.    His  immediate  successors,  Mnestheus  and 

no  longer  suited  to  it.    Twelve  towns  were  therefore  Demophon,  went  successively  to  the  Trojan  war,  and 

built  in  different  quarters,  in  which  part  of  the  na-  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  inclosed 

A»C.  1284.  tion  was  settled.     After  the  reien  of  his  son  Pan-  in  the  wooden  horse. 

dion  II.,  which  is  distinguished  oy  nothing  remark-  Nothing  remarkable  occurs  till  the  reign  of  Co- 
able,  4^geu8  came  to  the  throne.  This  prince  having  drus.  This  prince  is  immortalized  by  the  heroic  sa- 
gone  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  to  enquire  the  cause  crifice,  dictated  by  superstition,  by  which  he  effected 
and  remedy  of  sonv:  disasters  which  were  afHicting  the  deHverance  of  Athens  from  a  formidable  invasion, 
his  people,  on  his  return  had  an  amour  with  jEthra,  This  deHverance  had,  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  been  at- 
daughter  to  Pittheus,  who  then  reigned  at  Traezene.  tached  to  thfe  condition,  that  the  Athenian  king 
^P^  ^^  Of  this  connection  the  fruit  was  Theseus,  a  name  should  die  by  the  hands  of  the  enemv.  Codrus,  ha- 
Theseus.  ^^^^h  ranks  next  to  that  of  Hercules,  among  the  ving  insinuated  himself  inta  the  hostile  camp,  picked 
heroes  and  deniigods  of  Greece,  ^geus,  on  his  a  quarrel  with  a  private  soldier  there,  and  suffered 
departure,  is  said  to  have  led  his  mistress  to  a  seques-  himself  to  be  slain.  The  prophecy  produced  its  own 
t rated  spot,  where,  having  deposited  a  hunting  sword  acconypHshment.  The  enemy,  disheartened  and  hope- 
^nd  a  pair  of  sandals,  he  covered  them  beneath  a  great  less  of  succees,  retreated  into  their  own  country.  The 
stone,  and  desired  her,  when  her  child  should  arrive  Athenians,  who  had  lon^  been  jealous  of  the  power 
at  such  an  age  as  to  be  able  to  hft  that  stone,  to  send  of  their  kings,  took  this  opportunity  to  abolish  a 
him,  with  the  tokens  concealed  under  it,  to  Athens,  title  which  had  become  odious.  That  of  Archon 
The  arrangement  took  place  as  appointed ;  and  The-  was  substituted. 

sens,  having  arrived  at  Athens,  was  recognised  by  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  Athenian 

his  hunting  knife,  and  owned  by  ^geus.    Either  by  kings,  and  their  reigns^  according  to  Meursius. 
war  or  negociation,  he  then  freed  Athens  from  the  Y  ars 

'^^•'"u^u^^'u  "^^ -""^ '^''!.\^^^^^^  ^Ogyges,whoi^igned sT 

'!!s''\''a^u''c'1^^^^^^  Interregnum,  whTch  lasted  .     .     .     .  190 

On  the  dfath  of  his  father,  therefore,  which  took  Cecrops,  who  reigned 56 

place  in  consequence  or  an  untortunate  mistake  m  Cranaus  9 

the  signals  held  out  on  his  return,  the  Athenians  Amnhictvon 10 

readily  saluted  him  king.     Having  already  distin-  Ericthonms      '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     50 

guished  himself  as  a  warrior,  he  now  acquired  fame  Pandion  1 40 

as  a  legislator.     He  abolished  al    the  independent  Erectheus 50 

authorities  established  in  the  twelve  districts,   into  Cecroos  II  40 

which  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica,  and  which  had  Pandion  IL      !!!*.!.!'.     25 

•         rendered  that  country  little  more  than  a  collection  of  JEffeus       '      !!'*'!!!     48 

detached  states.     In  return,  he  communicated  to  all,  Th^us  '**     i     !!!!!!     30 

the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  concentrated  Mnestheus 23 

in  Athens  all  the  legislative  and  ji^^^^^  Demophon*     !     !     !     !     !     *.     !     '.     33 

He  instituted  the  festival  called  Panatheneay  as  a  Oxvnthes         .  12 

bond  to  unite  the  whole  Athenian  people.     He  di-  Aphvdas     '.     *.     *.     '.     *.     *.     *.     *.     !       1 

vided  the  inhabitants  into  three  classes,  nobles,  hus-  Thvmsctes  '     '.     '     *.     *.     *.     *.     '.     *.       8 

bandmen,  and  artificers.    To  the  former  was  assigned  Mewnthus  •'     .*    .'    .'    .*     .*    .*    .*    .'    37 

the  superinten dance  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  ad-  Codrus        !*'.!!!!!     21 

ministration  of  the  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  ma- 
gistrates.    The  people  received  a  share  in  the  legis-  It  may  be  observed,  that  considerable  doubts  are 

lature  :  he  is  said  to  have  divested  himself  of  a  large  entertained  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  Cecrops 

portion  of  the  regal  power,  retaining  only  the  com-  II.  and  Pandion  II.,  and  that  the  actions  ascribed 

mand  of  the  army,  and  some  share  in  the  executive,  to  them  are  by  many  referred  to  the  first  of  their 

This  sacrifice  is  commonly  celebrated  as  an  unparal-  name. 

leled  display  of  patriotism ;  but  here  we  must  own  our-  After  the  establishment  of  the  title  of  archon,  for 

selves  somewhat  sceptical.     That  such  a  step  should  more  than  200  yeaijj,  a  singular  silence  of  history 

i)e  altogether  voluntary,  seems  hardly  consistent  with  takes  place.     The  names  only  of  those  who  bore  it. 
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hens,  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  MedoJi,  Acastus,  Ar- 
■V**'  hippus,  Thersippus,  Phorbas,  Megacles,  Diognetus* 
Phereclus,  Ariphron,  Theepicus,  Agamestor,  Mwihy^ 
lus,  Alcmeon.  On  the  death  of  this  last,  the  archon- 
ship  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  after  passing,  oh 
this  footing,  through  six  hands,  a  still  greater  change 
took  place.  The  office  was  made  annual,  and  was 
divided  among  nine  persons,  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people,  but  only  out  of  the  class  of  eupatrids, 
or  nobles.  One  was  first  in  dignity,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  year.  The  second,  under  the  title  of 
king,  presided  over  religious  rites.  The  polemarch, 
.at  the  first  institution,  had  the  superintendance  of 
every  thing  which  related  to  war.  The  remaining  six, 
rallied  thesmothetiBf  exercised  the  judicial  power.  The 
government  became  thus  almost  a  complete  aristo- 
cracy, with  a  mixture,  as  yet  small,  of  democracy. 
Such  a  form  of  government  was,  however,  peculiarly 
exposed  to  party  spirit,  and  contentions  for  power ; 
these  accordingly  soon  began  to  shew  themselves.  The 
Alcmeonids,  descendants  of  the  last  perpetual  archon, 
conunanding,  by  their  birth,  a  superiority  of  respect, 
Cylon,  a  young  man  of  distinction,  indicant  at  this 
preference,  seized  upon  the  citadel,  with  a  party  of 
his  adherents.  He  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  his  com- 
panions, in  spite  of  an  oath  to  the  contrary,  were 
condemned  and  executed ;  but  the  impiety  of  this 
action  brought  thenceforth  an  odium  on  the  opposite 

Faction  and  discord,  however,  continuing  to  rage, 
a  desire  arose  to  remedy  them  by  the  institution  of 
written  laws,  and  Draco  was  choseir  as  the  lawg^iver. 

CO*  This  person,  unexperienced  in  his  office,  and  viewing 
only  the  violence  and  disorder  which  prevailed,  sought 
to  remedy  them  by  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  seve- 
rity. To  every  oftence  without  distinction,  he  award- 
ed the  punishqient  of  death,  declaring,  that  **  small 
feults  seemed  to  hhn  worthy  of  death,  and  for  fla- 
grant o£Fence8  he  could  find  no  higher  punishment.** 
The  atrocity  of  this  code  was  soon  found  to  render 
it  incapable  6f  execution  ;  Draco  lost  the  public  fa- 
vour, and  died  in  exile. 

This  attempt  having  proved  ineffectual,  public  dis- 
turbances continued  to  increase.  The  people  ac- 
quired more  and  more  influence  in  the  government, 
and  mingling  themselves  with  the  parties  among  the 
higher  orders,  increased  the  confusion.  It  was  still 
exasperated  by  the  inequality  of  property,  and  the 
disputes  between  debtors  and  creditors,  an  eternal 
source  of  discord  in  the  ancient  commonwealths. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  necessity  for  a  new 
legislator  was  felt,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 

JoJon.  Solon.  This  person  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  very  singular  manner.  Salamis  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians ;  and  the  people  had  been  so  dis- 
satisfied with  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce 
that  island,  that  they  tumultuously  assembled,  and 
passed  an  edict,  inflicting  the  pain  of  death  on  any 
one  who  should  propose  farther  measures  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  nobiUty  were  highly  indignant,  and  the 
people  themselves  became  ashamed  of  their  proceed- 
ing ;  but  no  one  durst  propose  to  retract  it.  In 
these  circumstances,  Solon  determined  to  counterfeit 
madness ;  and  rushing  into  the  market-place  in  a  fan- 
tastic attire,  recited  a  song,  in  which  he  lamented  the 


disgrace  of  the  Athenian  name  by  the  loss  of  Sala-     Athens. 
nMS,  and  urged  his  countrymen  to  efface  it.    The  ex-  • 

.pecUent  prevailed ;  an  expedition  against  Salamis  was 
decreed,  and  Solon,  being  appointed  commander, 
made  himself  master  of  the  islsind  by  a  skilful  stra- 
tagem. 

In  the  business  of  legislation,  however,  Solon  was 
preceded  by  Epimenides,  a  Cretan,  who  was  invited 
to  Athens,  where  he  introduced  a  variety  of  rehgious 
ceremonies,  then  ordinary  instruments  for  holding  the 
minds  of  men  in  subjection .  The  good  effects  of  these» 
however,  disappearing  with  himself,  Solon  was  soon 
aftci-  called  upon  to  make  a  radical  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  which  he  establish-  ^  C.  604. 
ed  was  laid  in  the  supreme  power,  both  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial,  vested  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  By  them  all  laws  were  enacted ;  every  pub- 
lic measure  was  determined ;  and  to  them  an  appeal 
lay  from  all  courts  of  justice :  they  appointed  to  all 
conunands.  After  bestowing  on  them  such  powers, 
it  was  vain  to  attempt  imposing  any  limitations  on 
their  authority.  The  supreme  legislators  were  al- 
ways able  to  break  down  any  barrier  which  might 
oppose  their  inclinations)  and  as  every  member  of 
the  state  was  interested  in  courting  their  favour,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  persons  to  instigate  them  to 
such  measures, 

Solon,  however,  in  laying  down  the  orig^al  plau 
of  the  constitution,  seems  anxiously  to*  have  studied 
to  provide  a  balance  against  that  extreme  power  of 
the  popular  assembly,  which  he  granted  less  perhaps 
from  his  own  inclination^  than  from  finding  tnem  al- 
ready the  predominant  order,  possessing  both  the 
inclination  and  ability  to  assert  their  claim  to  it. 
Upon  the  higher  ranks  he  conferred  the  exclusive 
right  to  fill  all  offices  in  the  state,  and  all  commands 
in  the  army  and  navy.  He  divided  the  citizens  into 
fouf  classes,  according  to  their  wealth.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  those  who  had  an  income  of  500  medim- 
ni,  or  measures  of  com  ;  these  paid  a  talent  into  the 
public  treasury.  The  second  was  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed 300  measures  ;  these  kept  a  horse,  and  served 
in  the  cavalry  ;  they  were  thence  called  Hippeisy  or 
knights.  The  thira,  possessing  200  measures,  were 
called  ZeugiteSy  and  served  in  the  heavy  armed  foot. 
All  under  this  were  only  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
light  armed  foot,  a  description  of  force  little  respect- 
ed amdng  the  Greeks,  who  sought,  on  every  occa- 
sion, to  come  to  close  combat.  Such'  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  chose  to  afford  the  expense,  might  rank  with 
the  heavy  armed.  A  very  large  proportion  went  on 
board  the  fleet,  which  was  chiefly  manned  by  this 
order,  and  which  became  afterwards  a  most  eligible 
and  lucrative  service. 

All  magistracies,  and  all  commands  in  the  army 
and  navy,  could  be  filled  only  by  the  three  first  or- 
ders. It  does  not  appear  that  this  exclusion  of  the 
lower  orders,  which^  at  Rome,  formed  the  grand 
source  of  popular  discontent,  was  considered  as  a 
serious  grievance  at  Athens.  These  offices,  from 
the  small  salary  annexed  to  them,  and  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  courting  and  feasting  the  people,  were  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  could  not  be  filled  but  by 
persons  who  possessed  a  considerable  income.     Tlte 
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Athens,     fourth  class  had,  what  was  of  more  value  to  theniy 
y  an  equal  vote  in  the  public  assembly ;  in  which,  from 

the  superiority  of  their  number,  they  soon  bore  dowA 
all  opposition,  and  became  the  sovereign  people  oF 
Athens.  They  were  also  entitled  to  sit  on  juries^ 
which  were  very  numerous. 

The  office  of  archon  still  subsisted,  and  was  held 
in  hieh  respect,  but  without  any  political  importance 
attached  to  it.  A  certain  qualincation,  not  only  of 
fortune,  but  of  birth,  was  requisite  for  the  attainment 
of  this  office.  They  were  nine  in  number,  chosen  by 
lot.  The  first,  and  principal,  was  called  Epontjmos: 
He  had  an  extensive  judicial  authority,  to  which  was 
added  the  regulation  of  the  plays  and  festivals.  The 
second,  who  was  called  BasileuSf  or  king,  had  the 
superintendance  of  all  religious  ceremonies.  Origi- 
nally, throughout  all  Greece,  while  the  office  of  king 
subsisted,  this  formed  part  of  his  prerogative ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  dislike  to  innovation  in  re- 
ligious matters,  even  after  the  office  was  abolished, 
the  title  was  still  retained  for  this  particular  purpose* 
The  third,  the  Pokmarch^  had.  originally  the  super- 
intendance of  military  affairs ;  but  his  junsdictiot)  was 
afterwards  confined  to  strangers,  and  the  regulation 
of  some  festivals.  The  remaining  six  were  called 
Thesnwthetce :  their  office  was  judicial ;  and  they  had 
the  charge  of  drawing  up  some  reports  relative  to  any 
proposed  legislative  changes.     See  Archon. 

Besides  this  exclusive  admission  to  offices,.  Solon 
employed  other  means  of  elevating  the  aristocracy. 
Of^  them  the  Athenian  senate  was  exclusively  com- 
posed. This  body  consisted  originally  of  four  hun- 
dred ;  one  hundred  from  each  of  the  four  wards  into 
which  Athens  -was  divided :  but,  when  the  wards 
were  increased  to  ten,  each  of  them  sent  fifty,  which 
raised  the  number  of  the  senate  to  five  hundred. 
These  members  were  chosen  by  lot.  Before  enter- 
ing on  their  office,  they  underwent  a  strict  examina- 
tion, which  extended  to  every  part  of  their  previous 
life  and  conduct ;  and  a  similar  scrutiny  took  place 
on  their  leaving  office,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  conducted  themselves  in  the  exercise  of  it. 
No  proposal  for  a  new  law  could  be  made  to  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  without  having  first  passed 
through  their  hands.  They  were  bound,  however, 
to  receive  a  proposal  from  any  citizen  j  -nor  does  it 
appear  that,  like  the  Scottish  Lords  of  Articles,  they 
had  any  power  of  withholding  such  as  were  disagree- 
able to  them.  They  met  once  a  day,  or  oftener.  Out 
of  the  number  of  four  hundred,  fifty  were  chosen,  who 
were  called  prytanes^  and  performed,  ten  in  the  week, 

^  by  turns,  the  office  of  presidents.     These  ten  were 

called  proedrif  and  chose,  by  lot,  an  epistate^  or  first 
president.  From  these  the  senate-house  was  called 
prytaneium.  The  senate  had  a  considerable  superin- 
tendance over  different  branches  of  administration ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  their  political  power  seems  not 
to  have  been  great,  nor  do  we  find  their  name  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  Athenian  history. 

When  any  law  had  been  digested  in  the  senate,  a 
pro^ammaj  or  statement  of  its  nature,  was  posted 
up  in  some  public  situation.  On  the  day  of  assem- 
bly, the  eptstatCf  or  first  president,  came,  accompa- 
nied by  the  rest  of  the  prytanesy  and  read  the  decree 
of  the  senate!  on  which  they  were  ta  deliberate.  He 
2 


then  calkd  out,  "  Who  above  fifty  chooses  to  speak  ?"  Atl 
\yTien  these  had  done,  he  cried,  "  Any  one  not  dis-  ^'-*' 
qjiialified  by  law  might  speak."  The  disqualification* 
were,  the  having  fled  from  their  colours,  the  being 
indebted  to  the  public,  or  being  convicted  of  some 
flagitious  crime.  The  vote  was  given  by  casting 
beans,  and  afterwards  pebbles,  into  a  vessel.  The 
assembly  met  four  times  in  thirty-five  days.  In  the 
first,  they  deliberated  on  the  general  concerns  of  the 
state,  and  elected^  magistrates ;  in  the  second,  they 
received  appeals  from  the  diflferent  courts  of  justice  5 
in  the  third,  they  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors ;  the  fourth  was  appropriated  to  the  offices  of 
religion.  Besides  these  ordinary  assemblies,  however, 
extraordinary  ones  could  be,  and  were  frequently,  call- 
ed by  the  magistrates,  on  any  pressing  emergency. 

Another  counterpoise  to  the  preponderance  or  the 
people  was  providea  by  Solon,  in  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus, whose  power  had  been  considerably  reduced 
by  Draco,  but  which  the  present  legislator  restored 
to  all  its  former  privileges.  This  is  the  most  respect- 
able court  of  justice  known  in  ancient  times.  It 
consisted  of  those  archons  who  had  filled  their  office 
with  the  greatest  credit,  and  had  stood  an  examina- 
tion of  peculiar  strictness.  But  their  high  character 
seems  especially  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  been  the  first  judicial  body,  which  was  inde* 
pendent  both  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers. 
The  members  continued  during  life.  They  had  also 
^n  extensive  censorial  power,  and  a  large  share  in  the 
management  of  the  treasury.  Pericles,  with  the  view 
of  courting  the  people,  abridged  very  much  their 
power,  a  change  which  was  by  no  means  advanta- 
geous to  the  constitution.     See  Areopagls. 

Besides  regulating  the  political  constitution  of 
Athens,  Solon  estabhshed  also  a  body  of  laws,  whidi 
have  served  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  systems  of 
legislation.  He  mitigated  the  severity  of  those  of 
Draco.  Like  most  of  the  ancient  legislators,  he  en- 
tered deep  into  the  concerns  of  private  life.  Strict 
sumptuary  regulations  were  enacted.  The  ceremo- 
nies to  be  observed,  and  the  dress  to  be  worn,  at 
marriages  and  funerals,  were  particularly  enumerated. 
Industry  and  economy  were  strictly  enforced.  No 
person  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Athens  who  could 
not  shew  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his  liveli- 
hood ;  the  father  who  had  not  taught  his  son  a  trade, 
could  not  claim  support  from  him  in  his  old  age. ; 
and  he  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony,  was  declared 
incapable  of  rising  to  any  public  honours.  Ingrati- 
tude, opprobrious  language,  and  disobedience  to  pa- 
rents, were  also  subjected  to  punishment. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  was  that  which 
imposed  penalties  on  those  who  declined  taking  part 
in  public  dissensions.  Solon  was  aware,  that  suck 
dissensions  must  occur  in  a  popular  state ;  but,  on 
these  occasions,  the  wisest  and  best  men  are  often  dis- 
posed to  withdraw  into  domestic  life,  and  shun  'the 
public  tumult.  The  management  of  the  state  would 
thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant  and  un- 
principled. To  prevent  this  evil,  it  appeared  expe- 
dient to  make  a  regulation  which  might  draw  the 
former  class  out, of  the  retirement  to  which  they 
were  naturally  inclined,  and  force  them  to  engage  ixi 
the  management  of  public  afiairs. 
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en*.         Having  completed  his  system,  Solon  adopted  a 

/"•"^  policy  which  seems  to  have  been  general  at  that  time, 
and  was  also  employed  by  Lycurgus.  He  left 
Athens,  to  which  he  did  not  return  for  the  space  of 
ten  years.  The  experiment,  however,  was  not  fortu- 
nate ;  the  tranquillity  which  he  had  established,  seems 
to  have  been  the  fruit  rather  of  his  personal  influence, 
than  of  the  authority  of  his  laws.  On  his  departure, 
factions  broke  out,  with  all  their  former  violence. 
Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  country,  or  aristo- 
cratical  party ;  Megacles,  the  chief  of  the  AFcmeo- 
nids,  supported  the  party  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  who  were  for  a  mixed  government ;  Pi- 
sistratus  was  the  leader  of  the  purely  democratical 
party,  which  consisted  of  the  highlanders,  and  of  the 
tower  orders  in  the  city.  He  courted  popularity  by 
every  method  with  which  a  lai^e  fortune  and  enga- 
ging manners  could  furnish  him.    He  lavished  money 

ratus.  on  the  necessitous,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  all. 
Thus  he  silently  made  his  advances  to  the  sovereignty. 
At  leneth,  when  his  plans  appeared  ripe,  he  one  day 
made  his  entry  into  the  marltet-place,  wounded,  and 
flying,  as  it  were,  from  pursuing  enemies.  The  people 
being  immediately  assembled,  one  of  his  friends  mo- 
ved, that  a  guard  should  be  appointed  to  attend  him. 
With  this  he  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
citadel ;  and  it  is  also  said,  that,  by  a  stratagem,  he  de- 
prived the  people  of  the  arms  which  they  were  ac- 

559.  customed  to  wear.  He  ruled  however  mildly,  obser- 
ving  all  the  outward  forms  of  liberty,  and  enforcing 
the  execution  of  Solon's  laws.  Solon  was  his  inti- 
mate friend,  and  fully  admitted  his  merits,  but  oppo- 
sed, to  the  utmost,  the  establishment  of  his  tyranny. 
This  last  account,  however,  though  conformable  to 
tlie  general  voice  of  antiquity,  is  not  considered  by 
Mr  Mitford  as  resting  on  any  very  solid  evidence. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  Pisistratus  ruled  at 
first  more  by  opinion  than  by  force  ;  for  the  heads  of 
the  two  opposite  parties,  Lycurgus  and  Mcggclesj 
having  coalesced  against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  city.  The  victorious  factions,  however,  could 
not  a^ree  among  themselves,  and  Megicles  called  in 
the  aid  of  Pisistratus,  in  order  to  expel  his  rival. 
The  manner  in  which  they  accomplished  their  pur- 
pose, however  singular  it  may  appear  to  us,  was  not 
ill  suited  to  the  ideas  of  the  age.  A  woman  of  a 
majestic  figure  was  dressed  in  the  manner  of  the  god- 
dess Minerva ;  and  the  report  was  spread,  that  this 
deity  was  reconducting  Pisistratus  to  Athens.  The 
people,  who  probably  regretted  his  absence,  readily 
acknowledged  the  pretended  goddess,  and  restored 
him  to  all  his  former  authority. 

Pisistratus,  in  consideration  of  this  service,  had 
promised  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  which 
promise  he  performed  ;  but  conceiving  himself  now 
independent  of  that  leader,  he  ceased  to  court  his  fa- 
vour, and  treated  his  wife  in  so  contemptuous  a  man- 
ner, as  irritated  her  brother  in  the  highest  degree. 
Megacles  accordingly  again  connected  himself  with 
the  exiled  party,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  expel  Pisis- 
tratus a  second  time.  The  latter,  however,  now  de- 
termined to  assert  his  claims  by  force.  Possessing,  it 
would  appear,  considerable  interest  in  Greece,  he 
contrived  to  raise  an  army,  at  the  head  of  -  which  he 
returned,  beat  his  adversaries,  and  again  assumed  the 
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government  of  the  state.  He  used  his  victory,  how-  Athens, 
ever,  with  the  utmost  moderation  :  He  inflicted  no  *— — v— ^ 
punishment  on  those  who  submitted  :  He  still  main- 
tained the  laws  and  government  on  their  ancient 
foundation.  So  strictly  observant  was  he  of  the  forms 
of  the  republic,  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  tried  for  his  life  before  the  court  of 
Areopagus.  He  seems  to  have  done  much  to  polish 
the  character  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  introduce 
that  ardent  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which 
afterwards  rendered  their  name  so  celebrated.  He 
collected  the  poems  of  Homer,  which  before  were 
merely  repeated  in  scattered  rhapsodies.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  mihtary  exploits,  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  detailed  account  has  been  transmitted  to  ua. 
In  short,  he  appears  to  have  merited  the  character  of 
Solon,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  ambition,  he 
would  have  been  the  best  citizen  of  Athens.  From 
the  time  of  his  first  assuming  the  government  till  his 
death,  thirty-three  years  had  elapsed  ;  but,  reckon- 
ing from  his  ultimate  and  forcible  seizure  of  the  sove- 
reignty, he  reigned  only  seventeen. 

His  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  succeeded  him.  A.  C  52(>. 
It  is  not  ascertained  which  was  the  eldest,  but  it  ap-  ,  .  ^ 
pears  that  they  reigned  jointly.  They  seem  to  have  ^P'J^*  _ 
been  persons  of  singular  accomplishments.  They  in-  ^^hus!' 
herited  all  their  father's  love  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Hipparchus  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  character.  Simonides,  Anacreon,  and 
other  poets,  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  constant- 
ly near  his  person.  But  the  Athenians  were  now  be- 
come weary  of  servitude,  however  mild,  'and  were 
ready  to  grasp  at  any  opportunity  of  regaining  their 
independence.  Such  an  opportunity  soon  occurred. 
Two  friends,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  concei- 
ved an  enmity  against  Hipparchus,  not  originating 
in  very  honourable  motives  on  cither  side.  They 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  approaching  festival  of 
the  Panathenea  to  assassinate  him,  expecting  that  the 
people,  who  were  then  allowed  to  appear  armed, 
would  espouse  their  cause.  This  hope  was  disap- 
pointed :  Harmodius  was  dispatched  on  the  spot,  and 
Aristogiton  seized.  The  action  cf  these  two  persons 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  private,  and  not  the 
most  honourable  motives  ;  yet  such  was  the  passion 
of  the  Athenians  for  liberty,  that  their  names  havQ 
been,  as  it  were,  canonized,  and  transmitted  to  poste- 
rity as  the  most  perfect  models  of  friendship  and  pa- 
triotism. 

Aristogiton,  on  being  apprehended,  was  imme- 
diately put  to  the  torture.  His-  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion is  remarkable :  Instead  of  betraying  his  real 
accomplices,  he  named  the  best  friends  ofHippias.^  ' 
It  is  said,  that,  after  going  over  several,  and  being 
asked  if  there  were  any  more,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
of  yourself  only  now,  that  deserves  to  suffer  death."  - 

Hippias,  from  this  moment,  became  really  a  tyrant. 
The  dread  of  sharing  the  fate  of  his  brother  tor- 
mented him  with  continual  suspicion.  Many  of  the 
principal  men  were  put  to  death,  and  the  Athemans,.  ' 

to  whom  the  tyranny  before  had  begun  to  be  bur- 
densome, beheld  it  now  with  tlic  utmost  detestation; 
Meanwhile  the  Alcmeonids,  who,  with  their  leader 
Megacles,  had  been  expelled  at  the  last  usurpation  of 
Pisistratus,  were  straining  every  nerve  to  effect  a  re- 
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Athens,  turn  into  their  nativ'e  country.  Being  possessed  of 
^"■*"nr?r^  very  considerable  wealth,  they  rebuilt  tne  temple  of 
Delphi,^  which  had  been  accidentally  burnt ;  and 
they  executed  this  work  in  a  manner  which  ren« 
dered  the  edifice  more  splendid  than  ever.  This 
was  a  service  generally  acceptable  to  Greece ;  and 
they  contrived,  in  another  way,  to  render  it  still 
more  subservient  to  their  interests.  They  gained 
the  priestess,  who,  whenever  consulted  by  the  La- 
cedemonians, ^eased  not  urging  them  to  restore 
the  liberty  of  Athens.  The  Lacedemonians,  dread- 
ing the  resentment  of  the  deity,  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  and  not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  or  extending 
their  influence,  at  last  determmed  to  obey  the  oracle. 
They  sent  an  army  by  sea  into  Attica;  but  Hip- 
pias,  with  the  aid  of  his  Thessalian  auxiliaries,  rout- 
ed and  drove  them  back  to  their  ships.  The  Lace- 
demonians, however,  were  not  discouraged,  but  de- 
termined on  extraordinary  exertions  to  wipe  off  this 
disgrace.  Next  year  they  sent  by  land  a  larger  ar- 
my, under  their  king  Cleomenes.  The  Thessalians 
were  routed,  and  Hippias  constrained  to  take  refuge 
within  the  waUs  of  the  city.  Here,  howei'er,  he 
might  have  successfully  resisted,  had  not  his  children 
accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  To 
redeem  them,  he  consented  to  abdicate  the  tyranny. 
A.  C,  508.  Athens  was  then  reinstated  in  the  hberty  of  which 
she  ^^as  so  ambitious.  Faction,  the  usual  conse- 
quence, soon  followed.  Clisthenes,  now  the  leader  of 
the  Alcmeonids,  was  at  the  head  of  the  one ;  Isagp- 
ras,  son  of  Tirsander,  of  the  other.  These  two  par- 
ties were  the  same  which^  from  this  time,  divided  all 
the  Grecian  ^states  ;  the  aristocratical  and  the  popu- 
lar. To  the  former  Isagoras  attached  himself,  while 
CUsthenes  sought  to  nse  by  paying  court  to  the 
people.  The  popular  party  was  henceforth  destined 
to  rule  in  Atnens.;  and  Clisthenes,  through  them, 
soon  acquired  a  decisive  superiority.  Isagoras,  find- 
ing himself  unequal  to  contend  with  his  rival,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Lacedemonians.  That  people,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  expelled  the  Pisistratids,  concei- 
ved themselves  to  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  'Athens  :  Cleomeues  accordingly 
set  out  with  an  army,  and  sent  before  him  an  order 
to  banish  Clisthenes  out  of  the  republic.  The  Athe- 
nians, not  yet  aware  of  their  own  strength,  complied. 
Cleomenes,  however,  soon  shewed,  that  this  was  not 
the  only  object  he  had  in  view.  He  advanced  to 
Athens,  and  conducted  himself  there  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary manner,  banishing  seven  hundred  families, 
and  seeking  to  vest  the  whole  authority  in  300  of 
the  partizans  of  Isagoras.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  Athenians  ;  they  instantly  took  up  arms,  drove 
out  Cleomenes  and  the  partizans  of  Isagoras,  con- 
strained them  to  take  refufi^e  in  the  citadel,  and  kept 
them  there  closely  blockaded.  Cleomenes  now  found 
himself  so  hard  pressed,  diat  he  consented  to  surren- 
der the  citadel,  and  evacuate  Attica.  Clisthenes  was 
then  recalled,  and  all  the  power  again  centered  in  the 
people. 

Cleomenes,  meanwhile,  spared  no  exertion  to  as- 
semble an  army,  which  might  repair  his  disgrace. 
To  the  Spartan  troops  he  united  those  of  the  Co- 
Tiuthiansj  and  other  sulieii  and  marched  with  a  formi** 


dable  army  towards  ^ttica.  At  tlie  same  time  the  - 
Boeotians  prepared  to  invade  it  from  a  different  quar-  ^ 
ter,  seconded  by  the  Chalcidians,  a  people  of  Euboea* 
The  Athenians,  at  this  critical  juncture,  displayed  aU 
that  promptitude  and  energy,  of  which  they  after- 
wards gave  so  many  signal  examples.  Not  Having 
forces  to  engage  so  many  enemies  at  once,  they  march- 
ed first  with  their  whole  army  against  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, leaving,  for  the  time,  Attica  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Boeotians  and  Cluilcidians.  In  this  first  und^r* 
taking,  they  prevailed  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
The  Corinthians,  either  affected  with  scruples  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  or  intimidated  by  the  great 
force  opposed  to  them,  broke  up,  and  returned 
home.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  allies ;  even  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes  opposed 
th^  prosecution  of  the  undertaking ;  so  that  he  found 
himself  under  the  mortifying  necessity  of  rttuming 
home  with  the  Spartan  troops. 

The  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  improving  this  success 
to  cnish  their  other  enemies.  The  Chalcidians  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  point  of  forming  a  junction  with 
the  Boeotians,  and  had  advanced,  with  that  view,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  narrow  channel  of  the  £uripu8» 
which  separates  Euboea  from  the  continent.  The 
Athenian  army,  however,  advanced  with  such  cxpe* 
dition,  that  before  the  junction  could  be  effected,  thej 
attacked  and  routed  the  Boeotians  ;  then  inunediately 
crossing  the  Euripus,  engaged,  and  on  the  very  same 
day  completely  defeated  the  Chalcidians.  After  this 
double  victory,  they  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens* 

About  this  time,  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  a 
long  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  not  produc- 
tive of  any  memorable  events,  but  important  as  ha- 
ving first  turned  their  attention  to  the  formation  of  a 
maritime  force.     See  .£gina 

These  petty  contests,  however,  were  soon  lost  in  A 
another  of  far  greater  magnitude,  which  was  destined 
to  raise  Athens  to  the  summit  of  glory.  The  loniaDS 
were  the  ^ost  flourishing  of  the  Grecian  colouiet  ia 
Asia  Minor.  Like  the  others,  they  had  originaBy 
enjoyed  hberty,  but  had  sunk  under  the  overwhelming 
nught  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  its  supremacy.  They  bore  the  yoke^ 
however,  with  impatience  ;  and  being  excited  by  their 
chiefs,  Histiaeus  and  Aristagoras,  jthey  took  up  arms, 
and  engaged  in  war  with  Persia.  Sensible,  however,  ^ 
that  they  could  not  alone  resist  the  force  of  so  mighty  ^ 
an  empire,  they  looked  for  aid  to  the  states  of  their 
mother  country.  They  appUed  first  to  Lacedemon, 
then  considered  as  the  leading  city  of  Greece ;  but 
that  cautious  govemnvent  dechned  interfering  in  so 
arduous  an  undertaking.  Theii*  ambassadors  then 
proceeded  to  Athens,  wnich,  since  its  recent  exploits^ 
nad  taken  a  prominent  station  among  the  powers  of 
Greece.  That  people,  always  enterprising*  and  ready, 
without  weighing  consequences,  to  embark  in  any 
promising  scheme,  a^rreed  to  give  their  assistance, 
and  sent  20  goliies,  with  troops  on  board,  which  were 
joined  by  five  from  Eretria,  a  town  of  Euboea.  On 
their  arrival  at  Miletus,  it  was  proposed  to  them  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  plunder  Sardis,  the  wealthy- 
capital  of  Lydia.  In  this  enterprise  they  embarked 
with  eagerness  j  the  confederates,  by  a  rapid  march, 
found  oardis  unprepared,  and  immediately  proceeded 
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to  plunder,  Btit  while  tliey  were  busied  in  this  oc- 
cupation, the  Persians  rallied »  surprised  them  id  their 
turn,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  town.  The  confe- 
demtes  now  made  a  precipitate  retn^at  to  the  coast, 
but  even  this  did  not  preserve  them  from  Ptrsian  ven- 
geance. The  army  of  the  great  king  came  up  with 
niem  at  Epheaus,  and  after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
totally  defeated  them.  In  consequence  or  this  dis- 
aster, dissensionj  arose  among  the  confedcratt-s,  and 
the  Athenians  returned  homc»  abandoning  the  cause 
of  their  unfortunate  allies.  Such  was  the  issue  of 
their  first  contest  with  the  Persian  arms,  which  certain- 
ly did  not  prognosticate  that  splendid  success,  with 
which  their  enterprises  were  afterwards  crowned. 

This  affair  directed  the  eyes  of  the  Persian  monarch 
towards  Greece,  both  as  an  object  of  resentment  and 
of  ambitioTi*  His  first  step  was  to  send  round  heralds 
to  the  different  statesi  demanding  earth  and  water,  the 
unual  tokens  of  submission.  All,  overawed  by  the 
power  of  Persia,  comphed,  excepting  Athens  and 
jLacedemou,  These  tu*o  cities,  with  a  barbarous  pa- 
triotism, threw  the  ambassadors  into  wells, and  casting 
earth  upon  them,  declared,  that  they  had  now  obtain* 
ed  their  demand. 

Darius,  who  then  feigned  in  Persia,  proceeded  now 
to  more  formidable  measures*  Mardonius  was  first 
sent  wirii  a  large  army  to  cross  the  Hellespont, 
and  attack  the  northern  districts ;  but  a  violent 
storm  having  dispersed  his  fleet,  he  returned  without 
effecting  any  thing  of  importance.  A  new  plan  was 
then  nmnjcd.  An  immense  fleet  and  army  having 
been  '^  it  was  determined  to  transport  ihem 

from  I   .  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  lo  land  ihem, 

f\r%i  in  the  island  of  Euhoea  ;  after  having  subdued 
which^  :v5ir^  o'TTially  punished  the  Eretrians,  they  might 
iis*  Attica.     Mardonius,  who  had  been  at 

ra^t  '-    ^vas  superseded,  and  the  command 

jven  to  I '  Vrtaphemes ;  the  one  di&tinguish- 

^  by  lon^  LA^^^iicuce  in  war,  the  other  by  his  noble 
birth.  They  were  accompanied  by  Hippias,  the  ex- 
pelled tyrant  of  Athens,  who  had  hoped,  from  the 
ftympatltY  and  ambition  of  the  Persian  monarch,  to 
obtain  what  he  could  not  expect  from  the  consent  of 
hia  fidlow  citizens,  or  tl»e  intei-ference  of  the  other 
states.  The  armament  sailed  first  to  Eubtea,  took 
and  plundered  Eretria,  and  from  thence  p repair d  to 
pass  over  into  Attica* 

The  Athenians,  while  so  great  a  storm  ivas  impend- 
ing, were  not  inattentive  to  the  means  of  security. 
Besides  collecting  all  their  own  military  force,  they 
applied  fur  aid  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Lacedemonians*  That  slow  and  cau- 
tious  people,  either  from  superstition  or  timidity,  de- 
clared that  thdr  religion  rendered  it  unlawful  for  them 
to  dispatch  an  army  before  the  time  of  full  moon.  The 
other  states  were  still  more  backward-  The  Plateans 
alone,  who  lay  under  peculiar  obligations  to  theAthc- 
'ans,  joined  them  with  1000  men. 
Miltiadca  was  at  this  time  the  most  eminent  man 
Athens.  He  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  families  in  the  city*  Having  conduct- 
ed a  colony  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  reigned 
with  almost  absolute  power,  he  had  an  opportunity, 
when  Darius  led  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians, 
of  obfcrving  the  materials  and  disposition  of  the  Persian 
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armies*  The  Atheuian  system  of  military  command 
seems  then  to  have  been  singularly  cumbersome  and 
inconvenient*  Ten  generals  were  appointed,  who  com* 
manded  in  rotation,  each  for  a  single  day  j  while  one 
of  the  archons,  named  the  Polemarch,  had  the  su- 
preme decision  in  all  doubtful  questions*  Miltiadcsp 
however,  in  this  crisis  of  public  danger,  was  raised  by 
his  own  talents,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  colleagues,  to 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  Some  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  a  protracted,  and  merely  defensive  system  of 
warfare,  until  the  torrent  should  have  spent  its  force, 
and  the  strength  of  Greece  had  time  to  be  collected* 
But  Mikiades,  addressing  himself  to  Callimachus» 
who  was  then  Polemarch,  after  representing  the  tran- 
scendent  importance  of  this  decision,  which  would 
either  obliterate  the  name  of  Athens,  or  raise  her  to 
the  first  rank  among  Grecian  states,  gave  his  opinion 
decidedly  in  favour  of  an  immediate  engagt»menl. 
The  whole  Athenian  people  were  now  ardent  and 
united  in  this  glorious  cause  ;  but  a  delay  might  breed 
divisions,  and  cause  this  spirit  to  evaporate.  Room 
would  be  left  for  Persian  influence  and  Persian  gold, 
the  f^tal  effects  of  which  had  been  recently  experienced- 
in  the  fall  of  Eretria.  Callimachus,  satisfied  with 
these  arguments,  acceded  to  the  advice  of  Miltiadcs* 
Aristides,  who  was  one  of  the  ten  generals,  gave,  on 
this  occasion,  the  first  example  of  that  virtuous  disin- 
terestedness which  marked  his  cliarai^ter,  by  resign- 
ing, on  his  day,  the  command  to  Miltiades,  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  rest.  Miltiades,  however, 
with  a  prudent  moderation,  declined  fighting  till  his 
own  day  arrived.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  a  man*  Battle  of 
ner  which  enabled  him  to  call  forth  all  its  ener-  Maratlion. 
gies,  while  it  rendered  unavailing  those  of  the  ene. 
my.  The  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  in  cavalry 
and  bowmen  ^  accustomed  to  fight  at  a  distance,  an^l 
to  advance  and  retreat  alternately,  over  tlie  vast  plains 
of  Asia*  The  force  of  the  Grecian  armies,  on  the 
contrar)*,  consisted  almost  entirely  in  their  heavy  in- 
fantry, armed  with  pikes,  and  ranged  in  a  deep  pha* 
lanx.  Miltiades,  who  knew  the  sti^ength  and  valour 
of  this  body,  was  satisfied,  that  when  it  came  to  close 
combat,  nothing  in  the  Persian  army  could  resiiJt  its 
charge.  To  diminish  the  effect  of  superior  numbers, 
he  chose  a  spot  which  was  confined  on  one  side  by  a 
mountain,  and  on  the  other  by  a  morass.  He  pbced 
his  heavy  anned  foot,  in  which  all  his  confidence  rest- 
ed, (though,  including  the  Plateans,  it  amounted  only 
to  10,000  men,)  on  each  of  the  wings,  leaving  the 
centre  to  be  occupied  by  light  anned  troops,  and  even 
by  slaves,  a  nunvber  of  whom  had  been  armed  on  thii 
emergency*  These  were  more  numerous,  but  from 
their  inferiority  in  disciplijie,  Miltiades  fully  calculated 
on  their  giving  way  in  the  first  instance*  The  Per- 
sians, on  the  other  han4i  ranged  their  cavalry  and 
light  troops  in  the  wings,  and  placed  in  the  centre 
the  forces  of  Persia  Proper,  which  alone  were  fitted 
to  engage  in  close  combat.  Miltiades,  in  order  to 
encumber  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalj-y,  had 
caused  trees  to  be  felled,  and  laid  across  the  field. 
The  Persian  wings,  however,  advancing  aa  well  ai 
these  obstacles  would  permit,  poured  upon  the  Grcekf 
a.  shower  of  missile  weapons  of  every  description. 
The  Athenians,  a|rreeably  to  the  order  of  Miltiades, 
did  not  return  a  suigle  javclui»  but  raising  a  shout, 
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pi-essed  forward  in  the  most  rapid  manner  upon  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  mode  of  attack  so  unusual, 
excited  at  first  surprise  and  derision ;  but  these  were 
soon  changed  into  terror,  when  they  felt  the  charge 
of  this  formidable  body,  which  their  cavalry  in  vain 
attempted  to  penetrate.  Every  thing  gave  way  be- 
fore the  weight  of  the  Athenian  phalanx,  and  in  a 
short  time  both  wings  of  the  enemy  were  routed,  and 
fled  in  confusion.  Miltiades,  then,  recalling  his  vic- 
torious wings  from  the  pursuit,  attacked  in  flank  and 
rear  the  Persian  centre,  which,  having  defeated  the 
troops  opposed  to  it,  was  following  them  precipitate- 
ly. The  most  arduous  part  of  the  contest  now  en- 
sued ;  for  this  was  the  body  whose  firmness  had  dis- 
sipated all  the  other  armies  of  Asia.  Its  situation, 
however,  and  the  superior  valour  of  the  Greeks,  soon 
decided  the  conflict.  The  Persians,  routed,  sought 
refuge  in  their  ships,  whither  they  were  pursued  by 
the  victorious  Greeks..  As  an  instance  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  latter  followed,  it  is  related,  that 
one,  having  laid  hpld  of  a  boat  with  his  hand,  when 
that  was  cut  off,  seized  it  with  his  teeth.  The  Athe- 
nians, in  this  engagement,  lost  only  200  citizens,  with 
two  of  their  generals,  one  of  whom  was  Callimachus 
the  polemarch.  The  Persians  left  upwards  of  6000 
on  the  field  of  battle,  besides  losing  an  inunense  booty, 
and  several  of  their  ships.  They  then  made  an  at- 
tempt, by  doubling  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  to 
take  Athens  by  surprise.  But  Miltiades,  by  a  rapid 
march,  arrived  in  time  to.  render  this  attempt  fruit- 
less. The  Persian  commander  then  sailed  back  to  the 
coast  of  Asia. 

Such  was  this  tattle,  for  ever  memorable  by  an 
issue  so  contrary  to  all  appearances,  and  so  auspi- 
cious to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  mankind.  A 
small  city,  hardly  numbered  till  now  among  the 
states  of  Greece,  had  baffled  and  driven  back  in 
confusion  the  collected  might  of  the  ruler  of  Asia. 
Athens  had  now  begun  her  career  of  glory  ;  and  a 
series  of  triumphs  succeeded,  which  soon  raised  her 
to  be  the  first  among  the  Grecian  states. 
Misfortunes  The  popular  favour,  however,  which  attended  the 
**"*  ^^*^^  general  who  had  led  them  to  victory,  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Such  a  pre-eminence,  enjoyed  by  any  one 
citizen,  was  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  sdl ; 
and  Miltiades  having,  in  the  Chersonese,  possessed 
the  power,  and  even  the  title  of  tyrant,  was  supposed 
likely  to  aim  at  a  similar  pre-eminence  in  Athens.  We 
hear  of  no  behaviour  of  his  own  which  could  give 
countenance  to  those  rumours  ;  but  their  circulation 
gradually  predisposed  men's  minds  unfavourably  to- 
wards him.  Tins  soon  appeared,  when  a  disaster  be- 
fel  him.  I5eing  sent  with  a  fleet  to  chastise  the  islands 
which  had  submitted  to,  and  assisted  the  Persians,  he 
performed  his  commission  at  first  with  success,  and 
exacted  large  sums  from  them.  But  on  coming  to 
Paros,  he  was  prompted  by  private  resentnaent  against 
Tisagoras,  a  leading  man  in  the  island,  to  make  so 
cnorinous  a  demand,  as  determined  the  inhabitants  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
siege  ;  but  at  the  end  of  76  days,  the  place  was  on 
the  point  of  falling,  when  Miltiades,  discovering  a 
light  on  the  shore  of  the  opposite  continent,  hastily 
mistook  it  for  the  approach  of  a  Persian  armament, 
raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  Atliens.     An  unfor- 
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tunate  man  was  never  welcome  there.    An  accusation     ^ 
was  soon  preferred  against  him  by  Xantippus,  the  fa-  ^ 
ther  of  Pericles ;  he  was  condemned  to  pay  50  talents ; 
and  not  being  possessed  of  that  sum,  w  as  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 

Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  the  most  illustrious  A 
of  Athenian  commanders.  Yet  so  fruitful  was  she 
then  in  great  men,  that  scarcely  had  he  disappeared, 
when  two  arose,  who  were  well  worthy  of  supplying 
his  place.  These  were  the  celebrated  rivals  Themis-  Tl 
tocles  and  Aristides.  No  greater  contrast  could  be  9^* 
exhibited,  than  by  the  character  of  these  two  men.  ^ 
The  former  seems  to  have  possessed  every  quality 
which  could  enable  him  to  take  the  lead  among  the 
multitude.  Bold,  impetuous,  enterprising  even  to 
rashness,  and  at  the  same  time  artful,  subtle,  versatile, 
he  at  once  possessed  a  conformity  of  character  which 
made  him  the  object  of  their  favour,  and  could  prac- 
tise every  art  for  availing  himself  of  that  favour ;  nor 
was  he  restrained  by  any  very  scrupulous  rules  of 
morality,  from  using  such  means  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  He  promoted,  however,  to 
the  utmost,  the  greatness  of  his  country,  whether  out  of 
patriotism,  or  at  least  as  connected  with  his  own  great- 
ness. While  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  people, 
Aristides,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  that  of  the 
aristocracy.  This  man  was  in  every  respect  the  re- 
verse of  Themistocles.  Moderate,  rigidly  and  im- 
moveably  just,  little  ambitious  of  popularity,  he  rested 
satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind,  and 
stooped  to  none  of  those  arts  by  which  his  rival  con- 
ciliated the  public  affection.  The  party,  besides,-  to 
which  Themistocles  had  attached  himself,  was  now 
become  decidedly  superior.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
therefore,  he  found  means  to  effect  the  banishment  of 
his  rival,  which  was  decreed  bv  means  of  the  ostracism, 
an  institution  peculiar  to  Athens,  and  of  a  very  re- 
markable nature.  By  it,  any  citizen,  without  accu- 
sation or  trial,  by  the  mere  votes  of  the  people,  (writ- 
ten on  a  species  of  shell,)  might  be  banished  for  ten 
years.  It  inflicted  no  stigma,  being  generally  imposed 
on  the  most  eminent  citizens,  from  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed that  most  was  to  be  feared.  Some  have  brand- 
ed it  as  an  absurd  and  capricious  exercise  of  popular 
despotism  ;  while  others  applaud  it  as  a  mild  and  dffec» 
tual  method  of  preventing  that  tyranny,  which,  in  a 
popular  state,  is  apt  to  ensue  from  the  too  command- 
mg  character  of  any  one  individual.  Something  be- 
tween the  two  may  probably  be  the  soundest  opinion ; 
for  though,  in  su«h  a  constitution  as  that  of  Athens, 
there  seems  a  real  ground  for  the  institution,  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  often  capriciously  and  unjustly 
exercised. 

Themistocles  was  now  left  supreme  head  of  the  re- 
public. In  this  capacity  he  performed  a  signal  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  and  to  all  Greece.  The  war  with 
^gina  reviving,  mad^  the  Athenians  continually  sen- 
sible of  their  naval  deficiency.  Impressed  with  this, 
Themistocles  found  means  to  persuade  them,  that  the 
money  produced  by  the  silver  mines,  which  had  hither- 
to been  spent  in  feasting  and  entertaining  the  people, 
should  be  employed  in  constructing  a  fleet.  A  hun- 
dred gallics  were  accordingly  put  upon  the  stocks  ; 
and  with  such  ability  were  the  funds  managed,  that 
Athens  .soon  became  the  first  maritime    power  in. 
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This  became  the  safely,  both  of  herself  and 

o£  all  thcotber  states,  m  the  mighty  storm  which  wa^ 

ihe  disastrous  result  af  his  cxpedilioo 
to..  .  Ji'ihckl  from  farther  attempts  by  an 

in&ii..  JL\;  ;.  -i  i  _,  -  jjI,  as  well  as  by  duinesdc  tiisBcn- 
miQ*  About  five  yean  after,  however,  he  dicfd,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Xerxes*  a  nibh  aJid  ambitious  young 
pnoce,  who,  persuaded  by  his  flattcrera  that  nothing 
w^  imposjiibW  to  the  mai>ter  of  such  an  empia\  dc- 
termincd  to  collect  all  hia  forces  for  this  arduous  cn- 
Itrprisue.  Danu«  had  been  three  years  occupied  in 
nrepai^tions,  which  Xerxes  devoted  four  to  complete. 
AU  the  portft  of  the  Asiatic  colouict,  as  well  as  of 
£gypt  and  Phtrnicia,  were  employed  in  the  construc- 
tko  of  an  mnumerable  muhitudcof  vessels,  surpassing 
til  magnitude  any  that  had  yet  appeared  in  those  seas. 
Twclfc  bundrea  ships  of  war,  and  three  thousand  of 
burdrn,  were  at  length  completed.  All  the  subjects  and 
lyaoU  of  Persia  were  called  upon  to  furnish  their  quo- 
tii  of  trttops,  and  an  armament  waa  thus  collected,  to 
^vbkH  tW  world  has  seen  nothing  equal,  either  before 
iooe«  Herodotus  has  given  an  elaborate  enumer- 
nt  whkh  makes  them  amount  to  upvvardn.ot  two 

J  besides  women  and  eunuchs  ;  which,  added 

I  &we  buodred  thousand  who  manned  the  tleet,  raises 

^_j  Vfholc  number  employed  to  nearly  three  milhons. 

tSTfiihiitg  to  avoid  the  unlortunaie  example  of  Darius, 

iwcH  as  the   inconveniences  of  a  long  navigation 

I  lo  many  troops  on  board,  he  determined  to  trans- 

I  Ills  army  over  the  Hellespont,    After  some  diffi- 

Ulr,   a  bridge  of  boats  was  extended  from  one  side 

to  tne  other,  over  which  the  army  continued  passing 

/or  fffveti  days  aad  seven  nights  without  interruption, 

tmiil  the   whole  arrived  on   the  Thracian   tciTitory, 

Thcut  scpanHing  into  three  divisions,  they  advanced, 

covering  the  plains  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thcs* 

emiy"  Nloat  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countnca,over- 

a«%'f  <i  by  this  inmvense  force,  joined  their  standard, 

A  A  <!r  a  memorable  ericounter,  they  penetrated  through 

i^f  of  Tliermopylse,   and  being  joined  by   the 

ans%  poured  down  with  their  whole  force  upon 

I  ano  Peloponnesus,  The  Peloponnesian  states, 
**iiig  themselves  unequal  to  cope  in  the  open 
rilh  so  mighty  a  force,  determined  to  withdraw 
[  th*?   peninsula,  and  to  fortiiy  the  isthmus  of 

'   consequence  of  tliia  arrangement  w^as, 

i  the  terrilury  of  Attica.     Themisto- 

ihat  the  land  force  of  that  state  alone 

"ic  -tvitli  the  whole  power  of  the  Per- 

■;,  by  a  strong  body  of  GrC' 

'.ly,  therefore,  with  equal  wis- 

anii  dcLiiiion,  he  formed  liis  plan,   which  was  to 

"iliifi  I  he  city,  and  embark  on  board  the  fleet  all 

and  fortunes  of  Athens.     To  persuade  the 

wcver,  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure, 

>y  task.     No  wlicre,  perhaps,  was  local  at- 

1 1  no  strongly   rooted  as  amung   the  Grecian 

It  w^as  interwoven  with  all  the  fecUngs  of  re- 

f  patriotism,  and  of  parental  veneration.    To 

iu  a  barbarous  foe,  their  city,  the  temples  of 

\    lomb»  *j(  their  ancestors,  appeared  ab- 

lion,     Thcmiitock-s,  on  this  occaMon, 

II  .lU  iiih  address,     tL  ud  to  hiii  coun- 
^fyitven  the  necessity  and  aUv  .   this  measure  j 
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but  his  chief  dependence  was  on  a  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  that  superstition,  which  at  present  formed  a 
powerful  ,1.  .-.,1,.  .-,  i^;..  ^cheme,  He  contrived  to 
get  an  «  -,   which   advised  them  to 

deftttd  im xisrn  ..  wnft  ii'*othrt  tvitlk ;  which  he  inter- 
preted to  be  their  ships.  He  prc»curcd  from  the  same 
quarter  a  hi',  '    \  vric  on  Salamis,  where  he  wished 

the  fleet  to  If*      He  accompanied  the  eva- 

cuation  of  the   cjLv    with  a  variety  of  ceremonies, 
which  gave  it  the  ap{>earance  of  a  religious  act.   The       *jf V  l^ 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  Trgea^nc,  lehich  shelter  on 
generuusly  received  tliem,  allhaitgh  Argos,  to  whose  h:t;ird  their 
territory  it  belonged,  had  basely  espoused  the  Persian  'lect. 
interest,     Wlien  the  time  uf  departure,  however,  ar- 
rived,  the  scene  which  ensued  was  affecting  beyond 
expresjkion.      Besides  separating  from  all  those  objects 
and  places,  which  from  infancy  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  with  affection,  they  were  obhged  to 
leave  behind  a  number  of  old  citizens,  whom  they  had 
not  time   to  remove.     Some  emotions  of  tenderness 
were  even  inspired  by  those  domestic  animals,   who, 
by  dismal  howhngs,  expressed  their  affection  and  re- 
gret for  their  departing  masters.  ,  ^  ^^ 

We  have  now^  to  look  back  to  the  operations  of 
the   two   fleets.      Xerxes^  recollecting    the   disaster  * 

which  that  of  Darius  had  sustained,!  in  doubling  the 
promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  determined  to  cut  a 
canal  through  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  sufficient  lu 
allow  two  gallies  to  sail  abreast.  The  fleet  passing 
through    this  canal,    followed   the  army  along   the  ^ 

coasts  of  Greece,  till  it  arrived  and  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Sepias.  No  harbour  could  contain  so  immense 
an  armament ;  it  %vas  therefore  necessary  to  station 
itself  in  the  road,  which  extends  fi-om  the  city  of 
Castanea  to  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  The  Gre- 
cians meanwhile  had  stationed  theirs  at  Artemisium, 
the  northern  promontory  of  Eubcea.  The  Lacede* 
rn'onians  still  retaioed  such  a  pre-eminence  among  the 
other  states,  as  procured  for  their  admiral  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  fleet,  although  of  380  triiremes, 
they  sent  only  ten. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  already  sent  I^,  and  ^"S^^?*^* 

1-  J  ^  %    ^  ments  near 

were  preparmg  more,  were  disposed  to  murmur ;  but  ^i^nu* 

ThemistoclcB,  with  consummate  prudence,  prevailed  fium, 
on  them  to  acquiesce,  rather  than  cause  dissension  at 
so  critical  a  period.  Most  of  the  Peloponnesian  states 
urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat,  in  order 
to  assume  a  station,  w*here  they  might  defend  their 
own  coasts.     This  proposal  was  slrenuouily  opposed  •. 

by  Themistocles,  who  looked  upon  it  as  equally  dis- 
honourable and  pernicious  to  Greece,  By  his  argu- 
ments, and  by  threatening  that  the  Athenians  would 
withdraw,  and  found  a  colony  elsewhere,  he  prevailed 
on  the  allies  to  rehnquish  this  design.  Meanwhile 
the  Persians,  unable  to  find  secure  anchoraj]re  for 
their  immense  fleet,  had  suffered  extremely  from  a 
violent  storm.  Before  they  had  recovered  from  this 
disaster,  the  Greeks  made  a  nocturnal  attack,  took 
thirty  of  their  vessel,  and  destroyed  as  many  more. 
Next  day  they  again  attacked  them,  and  cut  off  the 
Cilician  squadron.  The  same  storm  which  had  shat* 
tered  the  grand  Persian  fleet,  completely  destroyed  a 
division  of  them  which  had  sailed  round  Eubeca,  in 
order  to  take  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  These  favour- 
able circumstances  animated  the  hopes  of'  the  confe- 
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derates,  aad  dispelled,  in  some  measure,  the  terror 
which  had  been  mtpired  by  the  power  and  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  When,  therefore,  on  the  third  day, 
the  Persians  advanced  and  offered  battle,  it  was  not 
declined.  The  combat  was  more  obstinate  and 
bloody  than  any  of  the  preceding.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  Persians  retiring,  resigned  their  claim  to  the 
lionou^  of  victory.  The  Greeks,  however,  had  suf- 
fered so  much,  that  it  appeared  impossible  to  fight 
such  another  battle.  It  was  at  last  determined  to 
retire,  and  station  themselves  in  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
between  Athens  and  Salamis. 

Meantime  Xerxes,  with  the  flower  of  his  army, 
advanced  in  person  into  Attica,  and  proceeded  to 
Athens.  That  city  was  still  occupied  by  a  few,  who 
could  not  be  removed,  or  who  had  preferred  remain- 
ing. These,  abandoning  the  town,  endeavoured  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  citadel.  They  were  for 
some  time  successful ;  the  strength  of  the  situation, 
and  their  own  superior  valour,  rendering  the  attempts 
of  the  enemy  fnutlest.  At  length,  however,  a  path 
was  discoversd,  on  a  side  of  the  edifice,  supposed  in- 
accessible, and  therefore  left  unguarded.  By  this 
the  Persians  ascended,  and  having  put  all  to  the 
sword,  set  fire  to  the  citadel,  as  weU  as  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  which  was  its  chief  ornament.  So  «lated 
was  Xerxes  with  thia  easy  conquest,  that  he  immedi*- 
ately  sent  an  express  to  announce  it  to  Artabanus,  at 
Susa. 

When  the  confederate  fieet,  from  their  station  at 
Salamis,  beheld  the  disaster  of  Athens,  they  were 
struck  with  the  deepest  alarm.  Euryl^des,  their 
Spartan  admiral,  in  conformity  with  the  general  sen- 
timent, resolved  to  retire  to  the  isthmus,  with  the 
view  of  covering  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The- 
mistocles,  however,  to  whom  such  a  step  appeared 
altogether  ruinous,  and  also  instigated  by  an  Athe^ 
nian,  called  Menesiphilus,  went  immediately  to  Eury- 
biades,  and  represented,  that  if  the  Peloponnesiajis 
were  once  brought  to  their  own  coast,  no  power 
could  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  fieet,  and  re- 
turning to  their  homes ;  that  all  the  hopes  of  Greece 
rested  m  her  fleet ;  that  therefore  if  this  measure  was 
adopted,  Greece  was  lost.  .  Eurybiades  was  little 
disposed  to  listen  ;  and,  offended  with  the  warmth  of 
Themistocles,  lifted  up  his  cane ;  to  which  the  other 
replied  in  the  memorable  words :  **  Strike,  but  hear.'* 
Eurybiades  heard,  and  at  length  agreed  to  call  m 
council  of  the  fleet.  Here  Themistocles  prudently 
avoided  the  argument  which  he  had  urged  most 
strongly  to  Eurybiades,  but  which  was  now  likely  to 
prove  offensive.  He  represented  the  advantages  of 
fighting  in  a  narrow  sea,  where  the  enemy  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  their  numbers,  and  whers,  there- 
fore, the  superior  valour  of  the  Greeks,  and  strength 
of  their  vessels,  might  be  expected  to  prevail.  He 
even  threatened,  that  the  Athenians  would  desert  allies 
who  paid  so  little  regard  to  their  interest,  and  would- 
found  a  colony  in  Iwy.  This  last  argument  proved 
the  most  powerful  of  all,  as  the  Athenian  vessels 
formed  the  strength  of  the  fleet.  The  dispute,  how- 
ever, was  warm ;  and  even  personal  sarcasms  were 
thrown  out  upon  Themistocles,  to  which,  however, 
he  replied  so  skilfully,  as  made  them  recoil  on  his 
adversaries.     It  was  at  length  detemiocd  to  stay. 


But  when  shortly  after  the  Persian  fleet  began  tb  . 
approach,  and  the  sea  appeared  covered  with  innu-  ^ 
merable  vessels,  their  courage  again  wavered,  and  a 
^neral  disposition  prevailed  to  set  sail,  without  de- 
lay, for  the  isthmus.  Themistocles,  ever  fertile  m 
expedients,  adopted  on  this  occasion  a  most  singular 
one.  By  means  of  a  Persian  captive,  whom  he  had 
with  him,  he  sent  a  message  to  Xerxes,  expressmg 
his  attachment  to  that  monarch,  and  informing  him 
of  the  intended  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  He  advised 
him,  therefore,  to  send  two  hundred  vessels  round  the 
islands  of  iEgina  and  Salamis,  which,  placing  them- 
selves in  the  rear  of  the  confederates,  q^ght  prevent 
the  meditated  escape.  To  a  monarch  so  confident  of 
his  own  power,  the  advice  appeared  plausible,  and  it 
was  therefore  adopted  without  hesitation.  Next 
night,  therefore,  when  the  Grecians  were  deliberating 
on  retreat,  news  arrived  that  it  was  no  longer  practi* 
cable ;  that  they  were  completely  surrounded.  This 
intelhgence  was  confirmed  by  a  most  respectable  au- 
thority. Themistocles,  forgetting  in  this  emergency 
his  private  resentments,  had  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  recal  his  rival  Aristides ;  and  that  distinguished 
patriot  ihavmg  made  his  way  through  the  Persian 
fleet,  arrived  while  the  council  was  yet  sitting.  The 
intelligence  he  brought  was  confirmed  by  others  ;  so 
that  the  Greeks  now  saw  that  thev  had  no  alternative 
but  to  prepare  for  immediate  battle. 

The  Athenians  were  stationed  on  the  left  wing,  g. 
nearest  to  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  were  opposed  to  Sa 
the  Phoenicians,  the  first  naval  power  under  the  do- 
minion of  Persia.  The  Peloponnesians,  on  the  right 
of  the  Greeks,  were  opposed  to  the  lonians,  and 
other  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  occupied  the  left  of  the 
Persians.  Themistocles  judiciously  delayed  the  at- 
tack till  the  hour  when  a  customary  breeze  sprung 
up  from  behind,  under  flavour  of  which  he  bore  do^m 
upon  the'  Persians.  Although  he  was  not  the  nomi- 
nal commander,  yet  the  universal  opinion  of  Im  ski& 
made  his  example  the  rule  to  every  one.  The  Gre- 
cian fleet  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  ves- 
sels, while  that  of  the  Persians  exceeded  twelve  bun- 
dred.  In  consequence  of  the  confined  situation,  how. 
ever,  in  which  the  battle  took  place,  the  latter  could 
not  bring  a  much  greater  number  into  the  action, 
but  were  obliged  to  arrange  their  vessels  in  succes- 
sive lines,  one  behind  the  other.  The  first  and  se- 
verest shock  was  on  the  right,  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Phoenicians^  But  besides  the  glorious  mo- 
tives by  which  the  former  were  animated,  they  acted 
in  an  orderiy  manner,  and  on  a  regular  plan  ;  while 
their  adversaries  fought  blindly,  and  without  concert. 
Victory  therefore  soon  declared  on  their  side.  On 
the  other  wing,  where  the  Asiatic  Greeks  fought  for 
Xerxes,  it  was  still  sooner  decided.  These  nations, 
remembering  their  origin  and  ancient  liberty,  were 
Uttle  ambitious  of  imposing  on  kindred  tribes  the 
same  servitude  under  which  they  themselves  groaned. 
They  soon  either  deserted  or  fled.  The  whole  of 
the  first  line  thus  discomfited,  fell  back  on  those  be- 
hind, among  whom  they  spread  dismay  and  disorder. 
There  were  no  means  of^ rallying  such  a  confused  mul- 
titude ;  in  a  short  time  the  whole  fleet  took  to  flight, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Grecians  was  complete.  A 
body  of  sekct  Pernn  inEanuy,  which  had  thrown 
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llpifiiidves  OR  itk£  rock  of  P^yttnleia,  to  cut  off  such 
u{  their  enemies  as  might  seek  shelter  thcnft  w«rc 
ihemaclYts  aorroundcd  and  cat  to  pieces- 

Tiiut»  terminated  i\il&  battlei  to  ixkemorable  in  die 
unaii  of  Greece  atid  of  mankind.  XenEes*  from  the 
^  bore,  where  he  had  seated  himself,  belield  thi*  mighty 
flatter,  which  levelled  hift  towering  hopes  in  the 
dujit.  Thcmistoclci  at  Erst  entertained  a  plan  of  de- 
taching a  squadron  to  occupy  the  Helle&pont»  and 
prerent  the  return  of  the  Persians.  But  Ari«lides 
pnidenliy  observed,  that  their  object  was  far  lew  to 
destroy  ibis  armament »  than  6naUy  to  rid  Greece  of 
it  I  and  that  it  '     ^erons  to  reduce  such  a  ho&t 

to  tie*p*ir-    T  •«  then  adopting  an  opposite 

Dolicyy  *cnt  by  lu^  lunner  channel  an  intimation  to 
Xenccft  that  sucli  a  design  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  r^orting  liim  to  lose  no  time  in  eifecting 
hb  rdrrat.  Xerxes*  in  whom  the  impression  of  fear 
w»  then  ai  predomiaaot  as  that  of  false  conBdence 
Jbad  before  beirn*  made  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  ad- 
ult With  the  great  mz&&  of  his  army,  aiade  a 
uAitiORiki  retreat  to  the  Hellespont^  He  left  Mar- 
doGUSiv  however,  with  three  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
asasiberwhich  included  perhaps  all  the  real  strength 
of  cbf  formidable  armyj  n-eed  from  its  useless  incum* 
firaoocsu 

The  Athjcnians  had  now  returned  to  their  city ; 
lind  Mardooius  hoping  to  gain  them  over  by  the 
idread  of  a  second  time  losing  it,  sent  Aleiiander,  king 
[^  *'  -on,  to  uree  them  to  submit.  The  Athe- 
!y  rejected  hia  proposal;  but  this  magnani- 
i  IPiiy  ujQ  1  with  its  proper  return  on  the  part 

[jpf  the  Pi  Ills.     They  a^in  resolved  to  con* 

fbc  thems^i\cii  tu  the  defence  of  their  ownpeninsula, 
*  ky  drawing  a  waU  across  the  isthmus.  The  conae- 
«  Tluit  Athens  was  a  second  time  taken 

i^  L      The   remonstrances  of  the  Athe- 

however^  and  perhaps  the  dread  of  their  dcaer- 
at  length  recalled  Sparta  to  more  honourable 
•eiitimeuis.  She  collected  her  own  force  and  that  of 
her  alliest  marched  it  beyond  the  isthmuA,  and  joined 
tile  Athenians.  The  combined  armies,  next  summer, 
foLt^ht  the  battJe  of  Platsea,  in  which,  though  the 
X*^credemonians  took  the  leading  part,  yet  the  ser- 
^^crc^  of  Atl&ens  were  considerable.  She  engaged 
tho«^  Greeks,  a  numerous  body,  who,  to  the  shame 
£f  tJieir  country,  fought  on  the  side  of  its  enemies, 
Tile  signal  services  they  had  rendered  to  the  common 
*^ujie,  secured  them  the  command  of  the  kft  wing, 
2**^*^h  had  before  been  uniformly  conferred  on  the 
^^geans* 

The  Athenians  distinguished  themselves  still  more 

*^  an  action  which  was  fought  on  the  same  day,  near 

*^J*^  promontory  of  Mycale^  in  Ionia.    The  wrecks  of 

^<^  Penian  fleet  lia\  tng  taken  refuge  on  the  coasts  of 

^U*  Minor^    the    Greeks   followed    thera.     Under 

^'^ ^^  Winces,  the  lonians  conceiving  this  a  fa- 

^^^  rt unity  for  throwing  off  tne  Pcri^ian 

tQ  tliem  for  aid.    They  did  not  declme 

,  but  landed,  and  joming  their  forces  to 

'-i^^Sc  of"  the  lunians,  gave  battle  to  the  Persian*,  who 

*^  assembled  an  army  vastly  superior.     After  an 

jJjUiiate  combat,  the  Persians  were  completely  routed. 

Tw  Spartans  pursued  tbose  who  fled  towards  the 

P»wcs  of  the  mountains,  whik  the  Athenians  stormed 


their  camp*     In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Ionia     Atkgai. 
was  freed,  and  a  large  |  ^  the  Asiatic  coaU  '-     *    — 

rescued  from  the  hauos  ot  uy. 

The  Athenians  fallowed  up  theu-  victory,  by  be- 
sieging Settos,  a  large  town  of  Thrace,  connmanding 
the  straits  of  the  Helle«poot,  which  they  took  after 
a  long  ftiege. 

The  first  care  of  tike  Athenians,  after  returning  to  A.C.  478. 
their  city,  was  to  rebuild  their  walls,  and  to  give  Athentrf- 
them  additional  strength  and  solidity.     This  measure  built,  con- 
was  opposed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  under  pretence  ^^VY  ^^  ^*' 
of  its  being  contrary  to  the  interest  of  Greece  that  "^l^J^. 
there  should  be  strong  places  beyond  the  isthmtit.  ^^^ 
Their  real  motive,  however,  was  suspected  to  be  an 
aversion  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Atheniant* 
Themistocles  conducted  himself  here  with  great  art* 
He  got  himself  appointed  ambassador  to  Sparta  ;  and 
before  setting  out,  he  caused  all  the  citizens,  of  every 
age  and  ses,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing the  walb,  making   use  of  any  materials  whicit 
were  witliin  their  reach.     Fragments  of  houses,  tem- 
ples, and  other  buildings,  were  accordingly  employied« 
producing  a  ^otesque  appearance,  which  remained 
to  tlie  days  otPlutarch.    He  then  set  out  £or  Sparta, 
but  on  various  pretences  declined   entering   on   \m 
commission,  till  he  had  received  intelligence  that  th^^ 
work  which  he  had  set  on  foot  was  nearly  completed. 
He  then  went  boldly  to  the  Lacedemonian  senatr, 
declared  what  had  been  done,  and  justihcd  it  not  only 
by  the  natural  right  of  the  Athenians  to  provide  for  ^ 

their  own  defence,  but  by  the  advantage  of  opposing 
such  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  barbarianw 
The  Lacedemonians,  sensible  of  the  justice  of  this  ar- 
gument, and  seeing  tliat  remonstrance  would  now 
avad  nothing,  were  fain  to  acquiesce, 

Themistocles,  ever  studious  of  the  maritime  great- 
ness of  Athens,  caused  a  new  and  more  commodioiM 
harbour  to  be  built  at  Pirseust  which  in  process  of 
time  was  joined  to  the  city  by  a  very  thick  wall,  five 
miles  in  length. 

The  confederate  Beets  continued  to  pursue  their 
advantages.  They  scoured  the  shores  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  the  iEgean,  drove  out  the  Persian  garrisonsi 
and  enriched  themselves  by  plunder.  They  alsoi 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  storiiked  and  took  ^y^an- 
tium. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  hitherto,  by  common  con-  A.  C.  47G, 
sent,  held  the  chief  command,  both  by  laud  and  sea* 
The  recent  events,  however,  had  thrown  a  liwtie 
around  Athens,  of  wliich  no  other  state  could  omr 
boast.  They  had  reaped  the  chief  glory  both  in  tlie 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  ;  they  had  suffered 
most  ;  had  always  stood  forward  geneixiusly  in 
the  common  cause ;  while  Sparta  had  too  often  ob* 
served  a  cold  and  seltish  pohcy.  These  favourable 
impressions  were  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  the 
consummate  justice  and  good  conduct  of  her  ocmt* 
manders,  Ansiides  and  Cimon,  with  the  haughtiness 
and  insolence  of  Pausanias  tlie  Spartan  king.  Moved 
by  these  different  considerations,  the  allies  uuani* 
mouiily  detcrmiued  to  transfer  the  chief  command  at 
sea,  now  much  more  important  than  land,  to  the 
Athenians*  The  Lacedemonians  wisely  forbore  an 
opposition^  which  they  knew  would  be  vain  :  and  as 
a  common  treasury  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
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Athens,     of  a  naval  war,  Aristides,  id  whom  entire  coafidence . 

^  '  w  ■— ^  was  placed,  was  choKii  both  Jo  ^il  iYj^  qjotas  of  the 
different  states  and  to  perform  th*  office  of  treasurer. 
The  allies  did  not  ultiniately  nnd  mach  reasog  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  this  new  arraD^ement, 

The  period,  of  nearly  fifty  years,  which  ela{>sed 
from  the  end  of  the  Persian  to  lii*-  c  jm-nencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  the  most  spl.'ndid  in  the 
history  of  Athens-  During  this  period,  she  held  an 
undisputed  pre-eminence  among  the  states  of  Greece ; 
yet  there  occur  not,  in  the  events  by  which  it  was 
distinguished,  an^r  which  were  peculiarly  remarkable 
by  their  magnitude  or  importance.  To  prevent  the 
confusion  of  relating  a  number  of  detached  incidents, 
we  shdll  divide  them  into  three  parts :  Her  int«.Tnal 
affairs  ;  her  maritime  operations ;  and  her  operations 
by  land. 

The  rivalship  of  Themistocles  and  Aristidcs  con- 
tinued ;  but  though  the  latter  held  now  a  prominent 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  Themistock'S  was 
still  the  most  powerful  at  home.  The  power  of  tlie 
people,  which  had  long  been  preponderant  in  Allif*ni, 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  issue  of  the  Pen>iafi 
war.  All  offices  were  now  laid  open  to  them,  it 
was  only  by  gaining  their  favour,  that  any  chief  could 
rise  to  tlie  head  of  the  republic.  All  therefore  vied 
with  each  other  in  flattering  them,  and  in  removing 
every  remaining'  obstacle  to  their  uncontrouled  %way. 
Themistocles  continued  to'  administer  pubhc  afTaim 
^  with  vigour,  attending  particularly  to  the  imprrjve- 

ment  of  the  navy.  In  time,  however,  envy  and  jea- 
kiusv,  with  the  rising  influence  of  competitors,  par- 
ticularly of  Cimon,  sapped  the  foundations  of  his  au- 

7lK*jiiuo-    thority.     This  soon  appeared,  when  the  Lacedi-mo- 

cjibaoUh*  iiiiii^j  always  his  enemies,  preferred  an  accusation 
against  him,  as  privy  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias. 
It  appeared  indeed  that  he  had  known  of  it,  but  he 
strenuously   denied    having   given    his   roncurnmce. 

K.CA't'),  He  wa)  banished,  however,  by  the  ostnicibm ;  was 
driven,  by  the  combiijcd  power  of  both  stat'.'K,  from 
city  to  city  ;  and  at  length  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Persia,  where  he  ditrd. 

A.C.  471.  Ari  .tides  died  alM>ut  the  same  time,  universally  la- 
mented, (»Sec  Aristiuk'-.)  The  whole  yxiwer  then 
came  into  the  hands  of  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  accomplished  characters 
whom  Greece  ever  produced.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
bined the  justice  of  Aristides  with  the  enterprize  of 

Cimon.  Themistocles.  He  rather  inclined  to  favour  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  which  always  connected  itself  with 
Lacedemon,  insomuch  that  he  acquired  the  surname  of 
Philolacones.  Necessity,  however,  as  well  as  generosi- 
ty, prompted  him  to  the  most  profuse  distribution  of 
the  wealth  which  he  obtained  by  his  conquests  in 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  He  kept  an  open  table  ;  he 
^owed  indiscriminate  admission  to  his  faims  and  gar- 
dens. In  process  of  time,  however,  he  shared  the  usual 
lot  of  the  chiefs  of  Athens.  His  aristocmtical  propen- 
sities were  not  welcome  to  the  people,  who  were  now 
all  powerful ;  and  his  regard  to  national  justice,  often 
clashed  with  that  eagerness  to  grasp  at  every  mode 
of  acquisition,  which  too  much  distinguished  the  fo- 
reign policy  of  Athens.  He  was  accordingly'  ac- 
cused for  not  having,  without  the  least  ground,  made 


war  on  Macedonia,  and  he  was  condemaed  hf  the    <Aik 
ostracism.  ^""^ 

His  successor  was  Pericles.  He  had  mppfaated  f^g^ 
his  rival  by  the  sedulous  practices  of  all  those  arts, 
by  which  popular  favour  may  be  attanied.  The 
measures,  however,  which  he  proposed  for  this  pur- 
pose, were  far  from  being  either  laudable  or  bmefi- 
cial  to  Athens.  They  consisted  in  ranoTtng  every 
remaining  check  on  the  power  of  the  people^  already 
too  exorbitant.  He  contracted  greatly  the  nirisdic- 
tion  of  the  Areopagus,  which  had  probahiiy  given 
umbrage  to  the  popular  assembly.  8till»  howerer, 
they  missed  the  splendid  hberality  of  Cimoo,  wbi^h 
Penclcs  was  unable  to  rival.  Out  of  this  dilemma, 
he  extricated  himself  in  a  manner  equaHy  nnjustifiable 
and  pernicious.  He  persuaded  the  people  to  employ, 
in  tlieir  private  accommodation  ana  amusement,  not 
only  tlie  public  money,  but  the  common  treasury  of 
Greece.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  to  have  been 
spent,  under  his  direction,  with  equal  taste  and  mag- 
ni licence.  He  adonied  the  city  with  splendid  worEa 
of  art ;  he  encouraged  learned  men  ;  and  the  drama, 
uiider  his  auspices,  rose  to  a  perfection  before  nnat- 
tained.  His  management  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
republic,  was  moderate,  wise,  and  vigorous.  Cimon, 
after  five  years  of  banishment,  was  recalled,  but  died 
soon  after,  leaving  the  field  entirely  open  to  his  suc- 
.ces'ior. 

While  these  changes  were  going  on  at  home,  J^ 
Athens  carried  on  a  continued  and  successful  war  "** 
against  Persia,  and  all  those  who  adhered  to  her 
cause.  The  fine  island  of  Cyprus  was  first  resctied 
fn>m  them ;  after  which  Cimon  was  sent  to  expel 
them  completely  from  Thrace,  an  undertaking  which 
was  facilitated  by  the  capture  of  Byzantium.  Eion 
and  Amphipolis,  the  only  towns  now  remaining  to 
them,  were  reduced,  though  the  latter  made  a  dread- 
ful re:,ifitanee ;  and  when  dl  hopes  were  over,  the  in- 
habitnntH  threw  themselves,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, into  the  flames,  rather  than  submit. 

Cim(m,  having  thus  cleared  Europe  of  the  com-  A.C^ 
mon  enomy,  sailed  into  Asia  Minor,  where,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  he  drove  them  com- 
l^etely  out  of  Caria  aud  Lycia.  He  was  then  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  Pamphylia,  but  Artaxerxes,  soli- 
citous to  preserve  his  provinces,  had  fitted  out  a  for- 
midable armv  and  fleet.  The  former  encamped  oa 
the  banks  of'^the  Eurymedon ;  the  latter,  of  •I'OO  sail, 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Cimon  immediately  Ciiw 
sailed  with  52,50  gallics,  attacked  the  Persian  fleet,  feat* 
sunk  a  great  part  of  it,  and  captured  the  rest,  which  *^^ 
had  vainly  sought  shelter  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
About  2y,000  troops  were  foimd  on  board,  which 
suggested  to  Cimon  the  following  stratagem.  He 
dressed  his  men  in  the  clothes  of  these  Persians,  and 
hastening  to  the  Eurymedon  before  the  news  of  his 
victory  had  reached  the  Persian  camp,  procured  ad- 
mittance into  it,  attacked  the  army  unexpectedly, 
totally  defeated  it,  and  made  the  greater  part  pri- 
soners. These  two  victories,  whicli  were  gained  on 
the  same  day,  raised  Cimon  to  the  utmost  height  of 
glory.  An  immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors. 

Soon  after,  an  arrangement  took  place,  which  com- 
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Aihens.  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  prosperity  of  Athens.  A 
joint  embassy  was  sent  to  that  city,  demanding  the 
liberty  of  all  those  Grecian  states  which  she  now  held 
in  subjection.  Other  demands  were  added,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  still  more  inadmissible.  Pericles  advised 
and  procured  their  rejection.  War,  however,  with  so 
powerful  a  confedei-acy,  was  by  no  means  popular  ; 
and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  laid  hold  of  this  oppor- 
runity  to  attack  him.  S^fveral  of  his  friends  were 
tried  and  banished ;  and  an  accusation  was  broug^ht 
forward  against  himself,  for  having  embezzled  the 
public  money.  From  this  charge,  however,  he  clear- 
ed himoelf  in  such  a  complete  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner, as  sileucod  ^is  accusers,  and  regained  him  the 
popular  favoun 

Meanwhile  the  Peloponne«ian  war  began  by  an  un- 
successful attempt  of  the  Thebans  lo  surprise  Platea. 
This  war  possessed  characters  which  distinguished  it 
from  almost  every  other,  and  which  more  than  dou- 
bled the  Usual  calamities  of  arms.  It  was  as  much  a 
civil  as  a  foreign  war;  for  in  e^rery  city,  there  was  a 
party,  aid  commonly  a  numerous  party,  entirely  jde- 
voted  to  the  enemy.  This  arose  from  the  difference 
in  form  of  ^vemment  between  Sparta  and  Athens ; 
the  one  inchning  strongly  to  aristocracy,  wh3e  the 
other  was  entirely  popular.  Each  of  the  two  .Jia- 
tions,  on  becoming  masters  of  anv  city,  established  in 
power  that  party  which  favourea  their  own  form  of 
government,  while  the  heada  of  the  opposite  faction 
were  proscribed  or  •banished.  These  last  again,  when 
a  counter  revolution  look  place,  had  not  only  their 
security  to  provide  for,  but  their  vengeance  to  ffn^ 
tify.  Thus  boundless  scope  was  given  to  ambition, 
party  rage,  the  thirst  of  revenge;  the  Grecian  cha- 
racter, according  to  Thucydides,  underwent  an  entire 
change ;  all  the  ties  of  nature  were  trampled  upon  | 
and  Greece  exhibited,  during  thirty  years,  a  peipe* 
tual  scene  of  conflict  and  calamity. 

Almost  all  Greece  took  part  in  this  quarrel.  Most 
of  the  continental  states  sided  with  Sparta,  which 
was  most  powerful  by  land ;  Argos,  however,  with 
its  dependencies,  atood  neuter,  while  the  Acama- 
tiians,  wiho  .bordered  on  Corcyra,  and  Platea,  an 
ancient  ally,  espoused  the  Athenian  interest.  The 
Athenians  again  were  assisted,  rather  through  fear 
than  affection,  by  all  the  maritime  states,  comprising 
the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Chios, 
Lesbod,  and  Corcyra,  furnished  vessels;  the  rest, 
money  and  men. 

The  Lacedemonians  determined,  without  delay,  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  on  land,  by 
marching,  with  their  whole  forces,  into  Attica.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  no  axmy  which  could  face  them 
in  the  field,  adopted,  by  the  advioe  of  Penclea,  m 
system  of  warfare  entirely  defensive.  Thev  withdrew 
from  the  country,  and  leaving  it  as  completely  a  de- 
ssert as  possible,  transported  Oieir  whole  population 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  The  confederates  ar- 
rived, spread  themselves  over  the  fields,  burnt  houses 
and  villages,  and  attempted,  by  every  insult,  to  excite 
the  Athenians  to  leave  the  city  and  give  them  battle. 
Pericles,  however,  though  witn  the  utmost  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  retaining  them  within  their  walls.  Mean- 
while he  sent  a  powmul  fleet,  with  troops  on  board, 
io  nvage  the  cotsts  of  Peloponnesus.    This  drcum- 
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stance,  joined  to  difficulty  of  subsistence,  at  lasgth    A 
induced  the  confederate  army  to  withdraw.  ^•^ 

Next  summer,  Attica  was  exposed  to  a  similar  in- 
vasion, and  the  same  measures  were  taken.  This 
rear,  however,  was  renderod  much  more  calamitous,  A.  i 
by  a  dreadful  plague  which  broke  out  in  Atheps,  and 
swept  away  multitudes.  Among  its  victims  was 
Pencks,  at  a  time  when  his  servioes  were  most 
wanted. 

A  new  disaster  was  soon  added  to  those  with  which 
Athens  was  already  a/Ricted.  Lesbos,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  among  its  subject-allies,  revolted.  It 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  a  greater  measure  of  li- 
berty than  the  others ;  but  still  the  yoke  was  so 
heavy,  that  it  availed  itself  of  the  first  opportunity 
of  shaking  it  off.  Buoyed  up  by  promises  of  aid 
^m  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  the  Lesbians 
set  the  power  of  Athens  at  defiance.  The  AthCi* 
nians,  though  at  first  slow  to  believe  this  defection, 
yet  when  they  could  no  longer  doubt  its  truth,  they 
made  every  exertion  against  their  new  enemy.  They 
fitted  out  a  powerful  armament,  which  they  entrust- 
ed to  Paches,  an  able  officer.  Being  assisted  by 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  meeting  with  no  very 
powerful  resistance,  they  were  soon  able  to  block- 
ade Mit^ricne,  the  capital  of  that  island.  The  La- 
cedemonians, meanwhile,  were  actively  employed  im 
equipping  a  "fleet  for  its  relief.  Their  operations, 
however,  proceeded  with  characteristic  slowness ;  and 
when  it  was  at  last  fitted  out,  they  entrusted  the 
command  to  s  very  ill  qualified  officer.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  feeble  and  ^dilatory  measures,  the  Mi* 
tyleneaos  were  obliged,  before  assistance  arrived,  to 
surrender,  on  the  luuxl  condition  of  their  lives  be» 
ing  spared  only  till  they  should  have  an  opportn- 
nity  of  imploring  the  mercy  of  Athens.  Theu:  con- 
fidence in  It,  however,  was  by  no  means  well  found* 
ed  I  for  on  tlie  nsatter  beinr  laid  before  the  pec^Je, 
they  isnnediately  passed  the  inhuman  decree,  by 
which  all  the  Mityleneans,  fit  to  bear  arms,  were  to 
be  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  children  sold 
to  slavery.  Happily,  however,  this  stain  on  the 
Athenian  name  was  in  some  measure  obliterated* 
Next  day  there  was  a  general  relenting,  of  which  the 
Mitylenean  deputies  availed  themselves  to  procure 
the  calling  of  another  assembly.  This  shameful  de- 
cree, though  by  too  smaU  -a  majority,  was  then  re* 
pealed,  and  the  punishment  of  death  inflicted  only  on 
a  certain  number,  who  were  pecvliarly  guilty. 

During  this  time,  the  most  hombk  dissensions 
were  ragmg  in  Corcyra,  which  terminated  in  a  bloody 
triumph  of  the  party  devoted  to  Athens.  The 
Athenians  then  conceived  the  hope,  that,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Acamantans,  of  a  party  of  revolted  Mesae* 
nians,  who  had  taken  refuse  at  Naupactus,  vnd  of 
the  neifl;hbouring  islands  of  Cephidenia  and  Zacyn- 
thus,  taey  nught  succeed  in  reducing  all  £tolia  to 
subjection.  Tney  accordingly  overran  'gresi^  part  of 
ihe  couaUj,  and  even  stormed  the  aq>iUil  ^gitium  ; 
but  the  JEtolians,  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare, 
harassed  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  obli- 
ged to  renounce  the  enterprize,  and  return,  in  a  very 
buttered  state,  to  Naupactus.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, having  in  their  return  ventured  to  attack,  were 
repulsed  aiu  defeated  with  great  loss ;  which  saved 
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the  reputation  of  DemoBtheneSj  who  commanded  the 
armament. 

Their  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  country  ha- 
ving thus  proved  abortive,  the  Athenians,  with  their 
slliea,  next  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Passing  near  Pylus,  the 
Messenians  were  seized  with  an  ardent  desire  of  agMn 
establishing  themselves  in  thieir  native  seats*  De- 
mosthenes could  not,  at  first,  persuade  his  colleagues 
to  enter  into  this  plan-;  till,  a  storm  happening  te 
drive  them  to-  the  very  spot,  it  was  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  them.  They  accordinjriy  began  to  fortify  the 
ptoe  with  great  activity.  The  Lacedemonians  has- 
tened to  assemble  their  forces,  in  order  to  crush,  at 
once,  a  scheme  so  alarming.  The  attack,  however, 
was  unsuccessful :  their  fleet  was  defeated,  and  their 
army  repulsed.  These  disasters  were  accompanied 
by  another  still  more  serious,  which  gave  a  decisive 
turn  to  the  state  of  affairs :  To  forward  their  opera- 
tions a^nst  Pylus,  thev  had  thrown  400  Spartans 
into  Sphacteria^  a  small  island  opposite  the  harbour. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  fleet,  this  body  of  men 
were  entirely  cut  ofip  from  the  continent.  Incon^ 
ceivaUe  is  the  dismay  which  this  event  excited  in 
Sparta.  The  Spartans^  were  so  few  in  number,  and 
yet  so  completely  the  vital  part  of  the  conmiunity^ 
that  the  k>ss  of  this  small  party^  became  a  public  ca- 
lamity of  the  first  nragmtude.  Their  pride  was  hum- 
bled ;  they  sent  ambassadors  to«  Athens  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  even  delivered  up  sixty  ships  as  a  pledge 
of  their  sincerity.  Athens  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  terminating  the  war  with  equal  glory  and  advan- 
tage :  but  she  had  no  loneer  a  Pericles  to  guide  her 
councils ;  they  were  chiefly  governed  by  Cleon,  a 
woithless  haranguer,  who  raised  himself  mto  favour 
by- flatterinjg  the  worst  passions  of  his  countrymen* 
At  his  instigation,  they  made'  demands  so  enormous, 
as  convinced  the  Lacedemonians  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  hope  from  negociation>  The  -Athenians 
even  refused,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  to  re- 
fltore  the  sixty  ships,  which  had  been  only  yielded  as 
a  deposit  during  the  negociation. 

Meanwhile  tm  reduction  of  the  island  did  not  pro- 
reed  so  rapidly  as  was  expected.  It  was  strong  by 
nature,  and  the  Spartans  defended  themselves  witn 
obstinacy ;  so  that  Demosthenes  placed  hia  chief  con- 
fidence m  a  blockade,  which  could  not  be  render- 
ed very  strict,  from  the  proximity  of  the  opposite 
shore.  Ckon,  humouring  the  natural  impatience  of 
a  popular  assembly,  indulged  in  daily  declamation 
against  the  generals  employed.  He  concluded  by 
declaring,  tluut,  with  a  little  valour,  nothing  could  be 
more  easy  than  to  take  it  without  delay.  Upon 
this  Niciaa  prc^x>sed  to  confer  the  command  upon 
Unw  Cleon  at  first  pretended  to  accept  it ;  but, 
on  finding  that  the  people  were  really  disposed  to 
place  him  in  a  situation  for  which  he  was  conscious 
of  beingtotatty  unqualified,  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
back.  The  pM>^le,  however,  amused  at  the  dilemma 
into  which  they  miagined  him  to  have  fallen,  would 
listen  to  no  apology.  Cleon  was  forced  to  set  out. 
It  8o  happened,  that,  by  the  time  of  his  arrival,  De- 
oiosdienes  had  reduced  the  Spartans  on  the  island  to 
the  bit  extremity,  so  that  in  a  few  days  they  were 
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obliged  to  surrender  j  and  Cleon^  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens. 

The  Athenians  now,  elated  with  their  good  for*  A.  C  43^*. 
tune,  lost  all  moderation,  and  thought  only  of  extend- 
ing their  power  in  every  direction.  Nicias  took  the 
important  island  of  Cythera,  lying  at  the  soutlv^ast 
point  of  Laconia.  Soon  after  they  took  Nisaea,  the 
sea-port  of  Megara,  and  ravaged  the  whole  coast 
of  reloponnesus.  Fortufte,  however,  soon  beg^  to 
change.  A  scheme  had  been  formed  to  invade  Boeo* 
tia,  m  concert  with  the  smaller  towns  of  that  district, 
which  wished  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Thebes. 
The  plan,  however,  was  discovered  and  frustrated ; 
and  an  Athenian  army,  advancing  to  Tanaera,  was 
shamefully  defeated.  The  Boeotians  then  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Qelium. 

Meanwhile  a  still  severer  storm  burst  forth  on  the  Revolt  of 
coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  The  principal  ^^«  ^«™" 
towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Chaloidice,  dreading  the  ^^^  **"^* 
resentment  of  Athens,  entered  into  a  league  witn  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  with  Perdiccas,  king  of  Mace- 
don.  The  former  sent,  under  Brasidas^  a  forces 
small  indeed,  but  rendered  formidable  by  the  con- 
summate wisdom  of  its  comnumder.  Brasidas  passed 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  the  supine  security 
of  the  Athenians  prevented  them  from  making  any 
attempt  to  guard.  He  then  advanced  into  Chaki- 
dice,  and,  though  feebly  supported  by  Maoedon,  con- 
trived, by  the  united  power  of  valour  and  eloquence, 
to  possess  himself  of  Acanthus,  Stagira,  and  most  of 
the  cities  on  that  peninsula,  not  reducing  them  to 
subjection,  but  estaUishing  in  power  the  party  fa- 
vourable to  Lacedemon*.  He  even  gained  Amphi- 
polis,  a  most  important  town,  commanding  the  navi- 
^tion  of  the  river  Strymon,  and  the  access  into  the 
interior  of  Thrace.  The  Athenians,  who  were  ex- 
ulting in  all  the  pride  of  success,  were  struck  with 
the  deepest  dismay  by  the  intelligence  of  these  mul- 
tiplied disasters.  Thucydides,  the  historian,  who 
had  commanded  on  this  station,  but  with  a  force 
wholly  inadequate,  was  recalled  and  banished ;  and 
reinforcements  were  prepared.  The  Lacedemonians, 
however,  having  prudently  taken  advantage  of  this 
success  to  sohcit  an  armistice,  it  was  granted,  and  a 
negociation  entered  into.  It  was  soon  broken,  how- 
ever, by  the  clamours  of  Cleon,  who  called  upon  hi» 
countrymen  to'  employ  his  own  experienced  talents 
in  retrieving  the  disasters  of  the  republic.  He  was 
dispatched  accordingly  with  a  respectable  force, 
which  enabled  him,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take 
Menda  and  Torone.  Flushed  with  success,  he  ven- 
tured on  a  rash  attack  upon  Amphipolis ;  but  here 
his  army  viras  totally  defeated,  and  himself  slain. 
This  calamity  was  only  compensated  by  the  death  of 
Brasidas,  who  fell  in  the  same  eng^agement. 

The  Athenians,  having  suffered  this  loss,  and  ha-  A.  C.  421. 
ving  no  longer  Cleon  to  urge  them  into  violent  mea-  Treaty 
sures,  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and,  under  the  J'**  Lace^ 
auspices- of  Nicias,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  w».th  "*"*®'^ 
the  Lacedemonians.    In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 
that  all  the  places  taken  on  both  sides,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  should  be  mutually  restored. 

This  condition  has  certainly  the  appearance  of 
being  moderate  and  reasonable;  yet  it  involvedj  iiv 
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Athens,     fact,  an  extensive  viobtion'  of  the  most  solemn  en- 
^*^'V*^  gagements.     Each  party  had  gained  possession  of 
these  towns,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  aUies ;  they 
had  been  uniformly  welcomed  by  one  party,  whose 
power  they  had  estabhshed  by  crushing  the  opposite. 
This  party  now  complained,  that,  from  being  the 
rulers  of  their  country,  they  were  left  exposed  to  all 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign  state  from  which  they 
had  revolted,  and,  what  was  more  dreadful,  to  the 
'vengeance  of  their  fellow  citizens,  whom  they  had  pu- 
nished or  expelled.     The  cities  of  the  Chalcidice  rai- 
sed loud  outcries  against  Sparta ;   they  refused  to 
yield  to  a  treaty  in  which  they  had  not  been  consult- 
ed ;  and  general  murmurs  arose  among  the  alUes  of 
both  nations.     The  Corinthians  saw  in  this  crisis  an 
War  in  Pc-  opportunity  of  acting  a  distinguished  part,  by  espou- 
Ioponne»uf«  sing  the  cause  of  tne  Chalcidian  cities,  and  of  all 
who  thought  themselves  agg^evcd  by  the  treaty  in 
question ;  and  their  league  was  joined  by  Argos, 
Mantinea,  and  £Us. 

This  confederacy  seems  evidently  to  have  at  first 
been  chiefly  formed  with  the  view  of  resisting  the 
pretensions  of  Athens  ;  yet  such  was  the  restless  am- 
bition of  that  republic,  that  she  soon  became  one 
of  its  leading  members.  So  fair  an  opportunity  of 
humbling  the  power  of  Sparta,  it  was  thought,  should 
not  be  lost.  Nicias,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical 
and  pacific  party,  had  prevailed  for  a  time,  only 
through  the  sudden  death  of  Cleon,  the  leader  of  the 
popular  party,  which  was  destined  to  hold  perpetual 
gway  in  Athens.  The  place  of  the  latter  was  soon 
aupphed  by  a  man  of  far  superior  talents ;  by  Alci- 
biades,  the  greatest  orator,  the  most  accompHshed 
gentleman,  and  the  first  general,  of  his  age ;  but 
whose  total  want  of  principle  rciulered  these  acauire- 
inents,  not  the  safety,  but  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
gf  his  country.  With  the  view  of  breaking  oflF  the 
treaty,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  an  artifice,  one  of 
the  most  shameless  that  is  mentioned  in  history. 
Lacedemonian  ambassadors  arrived,  and,  being  intro- ' 
duced  to  the  senate,  shewed  full  powers  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  aUiance  for  the  re- 
~  duction  of  the  mutinous  states.  Alcibiades,  having 
invited  them  to  his  house,  after  great  professions  of 
zeal  in  their  cause,  advised  them,  in  order  to  nego- 
ciate  with  greater  advantage,  to  conceal  the  extent 
of  -.their  powers.  Next  day,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  he  was  the  first  to  demand  from  them  the 
production  of  full  powers ;  and  when  they,  in  ^  con- 
formity to  his  private  advice,  denied  that  they  were 
possessed  of  such,  he  inmiediately  burst  into  a  violent 
invective,  contrasted  their  present  declaration  with 
that  of  the  day  before,  and,  accusing  them  of  false- 
hood and  treachery,  procured  their  immediate  dis- 
missal. 

War  was  now  kindled  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  the 
Athenians  acted  only  the  part  of  auxiliaries.  Their 
favourite  object  was  the  extension  of  their  mari-^ 
time  dominion.  Thty  reduced  Scione,  a  town  of 
(Chalcidice,  in  the  peninsula  of  PaUene,  and  avenged, 
with  the  most  atrocious  severity,  the  revolt  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  cruelty,  however,  proved  rather- 
hurtful  to  their  interests.  It  roused  a  spirit  of  resist- 
ance, which,  joined  to  the  inttrference  of  Perdicias, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  farther 


progress  in  that  qiiarter.  They  turned  next  to  an 
enterprise,  the  most  disgraceful  and  unjustifiable  in 
which  they  ever  engaged.  The  island  of  Melos, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  Cyclades,  had  been  peopled 
by  a  Lacedemonian  colony ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its 
connection  with  that  state,  it  had,  during  the  whole 
war,  observed  the  strictest  neutrality.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  now  sent  an  armament  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  They  first  asked  admittance  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people  :  But  the  Melians,  dreading 
their  eloquence,  and  the  contagious  character  of  po- 
pular government,  chose  rather  to  admit  them  to  an 
audience  of  the  senate.  The  conference  which  took 
place  is  preserved  by  Thucydides,  and  gives  a  most 
curious,  but  most  unfavourable  view  of  the  foreign 
politics  of  Athens.  The  only  thing  like  a  ri^t 
which  her  ambassadors  urge,  is  founded  on  their  ha- 
ving delivered  Greece  from  Persian  invasion,  whence 
they  infer  that  they  are  entitled  to  command  it.  Be- 
ing pressed,  however,  on  this  subject,  they  decline 
any  discussion  on  the  justness  of  the  proceeding,  and 
openly  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  strongest.  The  Me- 
lians then  endeavour  to  persuade  them,  that  their 
own  interest  would  not  be  promoted  by  so  violent  a 
proceeding.  The  reply  of  the  Athenians  discovers 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  their  own  good 
fortune,  smd  in  the  power  of  their  state,  which  no- 
thing, they  apprehended,  can  shake.  The  Melians, 
findine  entreaties  and  argument  fruitless,  prepared 
to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms.  Their  resist- 
ance was  long  and  vigorous ;  but,  the  island  being  at 
length  taken,  the  Athenians  completed  their  iniquity, 
by  putting  to  death  all  the  miades  above  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  seUing  the  rest  as  slaves. 

Such  a  violent  and  flagitious  system  soon  hurried 
them  on  to  their  ruin.  The  island  of  Sicily  had, 
for  some  time  past,  been  desolated  by  violent  internal 
wars.  In  these  the  Athenians  had  repeatedly  taken 
a  share  ;  but  so  unwelcome  was  their  interference, 
that  it  had  united  all  the  states  of  the  island  in  a 
league  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  From  this 
none  dissented  except  the  city  of  Egesta,  which  had 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Syracuse  and  Selinus ; 
apprehensive  of  being  crushed  by  whom,  the  Eges- 
tans  sought  the  alliance  of  Athens.  They  gave,  at 
the  same  time,  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  re- 
sources, particularly  pecuniary,  which  they  them- 
selves could  supply.  Nothing  could  be  more  impru- 
dent for  the  Athenians,  than  to 'engage,  at  such  a 
juncture,  in  a  war  almost  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
reloponnesian.  They  were  scarcely  at  peace  with 
Sparta,  which  would  doubtless  avail  itself  of  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  humbhng  them.  They 
bad  a  mighty  rebellion  to  suppress,  of  their  own  de- 
pendencies, in  the  Chalcidice.  But  with  the  Athe- 
nians, always  sanguine  and  adventurous,  always  aim- 
ing at  what  they  did  not  possess,  and  thinking  of  ag- 
grandizement rather  than  of  safety,  such  consider- 
ations had  little  influence.  Masters  of  Sicily,  they 
would  soon  become  masters  of  all  Greece ;  nor  was 
there  any  stretch  of  greatness  to  which  they  might 
not  attain.  Alcibiades,  with  all  the  young  men  devo- 
ted to  him,  and,  in  general,  all  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
pular party,  strenuously  supported  a  measure,  from 
which  the  cautious  prudence  of  Nicias  in  vain  at- 
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thenB.  tempted  to  dissuade  his  countrymen.  Even  when 
■V*—'  the  latter,  hoping  at  least  to  procure  a  delay,  «ive 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  preparations  which 
would  be  necessary,  the  Athenians  voted  an  imme* 
diate  supply  of  all  he  demanded.  Nicias,  Alcibiades, 
and  Lamachusy  were  appointed  commanders  of  the 
expedition. 

The  armament  consisted  of  100  gallies,  with  a 
number  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  having  on 
board  5000  heavy  armed  troops,  besides  archers  and 
•  slingers.  Its  rendezvous  was  at  Corcyra,  whence  it 
crossed  over  to  the  nearest  point  of  Italy,  and  sailed 
along  the  coast  till  it  came  to  the  straits  of  Messina. 
Great  expectations^  had  been  entertained  from  the 
Italian  states,  several  of  whom  were  bound  by  al- 
liance and  former  favours ;  but  all,  jealous  of  such 
mighty  interference,  shut  their  gates  against  the 
Athenians.  On  their  arrival  off  the  coas^  of  Sicily, 
the  Egestans  were  found  altogether  incapable  of  per- 
forming their  promises.  The  question  then  came  to 
be.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nicias  proposed  to  re- 
turn immediately ;  Lamachus  to  proceed  without  de- 
lay to  Syracuse,  before  it  had  time  to  prepare,  or  to 
recover 'from  its  consternation.  A  middle  plan  pre- 
vailed, which  was  to  sail  round  the  coast,  in  order  to 
collect  resources  and  alhes  for  the  future  siege  of 
Syracuse. 

Alcibiades  proceeded  first  to  Naxos  and  Catana, 
with  both  which  cities  he  succeeded ;  but,  as  he  was 
;raee  of  proceeding  to  Messana,  a  deputation  arrived,  com- 
biadct.  manding  hini  to  return  to  Athens.  His  enemies  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  press  a  charge  of 
impiety,  founded  on  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
of  all  the  statues  of  Mercury  having  been  found  mu- 
tilated on  the  momin?  of  his  departure.  It  seemed 
countenanced  by  the  nabitual  levity  of  his  conduct. 
Alcibiades,  aware  of  the  little  lenity  exercised  by 
Athens  towards  her  great  men,  declined  standing  his 
trial,  and  retired  to  Sparta.  It  seems  difficult  to 
determme,  whether  his  former  influence,  or  his  pre- 
sent disgrace,  were  most  fatal  to  his  country.  Sincfe 
the  expedition  was  undertaken,  he  certainly,  of  all 
inen,  was  best  qualified  to  conduct  it.  The  timid 
and  irresolute  character  of  Nicias,  on  whom  the 
chief  command  now  de  vol  red,  rendered  him  wholly 
unfit  to  conduct  an  enterprize  which  could  succeed 
only  by  prompt  and  decisive  measures.  He  spun 
out  the  summer  in  small  and  ineffective  expeditions 
against  the  inferior  states.  By  a  skilful  stratagem, 
he  drew  off  the  Syracusan  army  to  Catana,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  effect  his  landing  without  opposition. 
An  engagement  soon  after  ensued,  in  which  the  Sy- 
racusans  were  defeated  :  But  Nicias,  not  conceiving 
himself  to  be  yet  in  a  state  to  finish  the  siege,  im- 
mediately reimbarked,  and  returned  to  spend  the  win- 
ter at  Catana. 

Early  next  spring  Nicias,  having  received  large  re- 
>of  Sy-  inforcements,  seriously  undertook  the  siege  of  Syra- 
«.  cuse.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  vnth 
bravery  and  resolution;  but,  as  their  troops  were 
comparatively  undisciplined,  and  their  generals  inex- 
perienced, they  were  gradually  pressed  closer  and 
closer,  and  at  length  reduced  to  such  an  extremity, 
that  their  fall  seemed  l^pidly  approaching. 
.  The  LacedemooiaQg  comd  not  observe,  without 


the  most  extreme  jealousy,  the  progress  of  the  Athe- 
nian arms.  Alcibiades,  whose  resentment  had  now 
impelled  him  to  espouse  their  cause,  strongly  incul- 
cated on  them  the  necessity  of  vigorously  opposing 
it.  By  his  advice,  they  were  induced  to  declare  war 
against  the  Athenians,  to  send  an  army  into  Attica, 
and  to  fortifjr  Decelia,  which  might  give  them  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  the  Athenian  territory.  At 
the  same  time  they  sent  Gylippus,  an  able  command* 
er,  with  a  body  of  select  troops,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans.  Tne  Corinthians,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
a  large  fleet  for  the  same  purpose.  Encouraged  by 
the  prospect  of  succour,  the  Syracusans  renewed 
their  efforts.  Gylippus -landed  on  the  %vestem  coast, 
Was  joined  on  his  march  by  the  troops  of  Selinus^ 
Grela,  and  Himera,  and  entered  Syracuse  in  consider- 
able force.  Two  actions  followed,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  was  repulsed,  but  in  the  second  he  defeated 
the  Athenians  with  considerable  loss.  Animated 
by  this  success,  the  Syracusans,  now  reinforced  by 
the  Corinthian  squadron,  determined  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  their  own  element.  After  several  failures, 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  defeating  them  there 
also;  an  event  which  filled  them  with  the  highest 
exultation.  All  Sicily  now  declared  against  the  de- 
clining fortune  of  Athens ;  the  supplies  of  provisions 
were  withheld  ;  and  the  armament  gradually  moulder- 
ed away,  while  that  of  the  enemy  received  continual 
accessions. 

In  this  distress  Nicias  wrote  home,  urging  strong- 
ly the  necessity,  eithef  of  his  immediate  recal,  or  of 
lar^  reinforcements.  Never  could  the  latter  demand 
arrive  more  unseasonably.  The  Lacedemonians,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  had  fortified 
Decelia,  and  were  thus  enabled,  both  to  keep  Athens 
in  perpetual  alarm,  and  to  cut  off  all  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, unless  by  sea.  Yet  such  was  the  daring  en- 
terprise, and  vast  resources,  of  this  state,  that,  in- 
stead of  recalling  Nicias,  they  fitted  out,  without  de- 
lay, an  armament  nearly  equal  to  that  originally  sent. 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  so  mighty  a  rein- 
forcement inspired  the  assailants  with  new  courage, 
while  it  struck  the  besieged  with  dismay.  It  was 
commanded  by  Demosthenes.  By  his  advice  a  gene- 
ral attack  was  resolved  on.  It  was  undertaken  ac- 
cordingly by  moonhght,  against  the  quarter  of  Epi- 
polae ;  having  gained  which,  they  hoped  to  possess 
themselves  ot  the  whole  city.  They  at  first  succeed- 
ed ;  Epipolae  was  forced ;  but  when  the  Athenians 
pressed  forward  to  pursue  their  advantage,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  place, 
threw  them  into  inextricable  confusion.  They  were 
unable  to  distinguish  between  friends  and  foes ;  the 
enemy  gained  their  watchword ;  and,  after  a  dread- 
ful combat,  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

Demosthenes  now  advised  an  immediate  return ; 
but  this  proposal  wjis  unexpectedly  opposed  by  Ni- 
cias, who  dreaded  to  appear  before  the  enraged  as- 
sembly of  Athens,  and  entertained  hopes,  from  secret 
connections  which  he  had  formed  in  the  city.  Things 
remained  in  this  state,  till  Gylippus  arrived  with- 
a  powerful  reinforcement,  which  he  had  collected 
from  the  different  states  of  Sicily.  The  necessi- 
ty of  departing  was  now  obvious  to  all;  but  an 
eclipse  ot  the  sun  happening,  Nicias,  from  a  prin- 
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\them.  ciple  of  ftupmtttioiif  to  whkk  ht  «w  iTMtiwJir  ai* 
dieted,  conceived  k  ttoxanrr  fo  ddij  tiicsr  drpcruEre 
for  tweDty««evcs  daj&.  T1u»  v»  m  uul  dlmy  ta 
Atheoft. 

The  SfncosMH,  cBocM3»g^ 
vumbcri*  sod  b^r  tlae  rhdm  vrsmacM  ssd 
dit^  of  tber  rmwort,  dtunsestd  u«  aoadb  i 
theu-  cm  dnwse*  A  urra}  nEfS^^cabeic  tokk  pbce, 
aad  oKiULticrd  iiw  tkfce  d»j»  vjejb  Tancic;!!  lacrrMb 
Tbe  rakiur  aod  fkiS  </  dbe  AltfTnrw  ar  £?«  pr*:« 
vaBcad ;  but  lie  Sjacmmn^  ctmJtaasaiSj  yxasig  in 
firsifc  MibiTi»  at  npA  gvsrd  a  wr/hgrrMig  ad- 
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tc»  ue  AdxaoEM  bst  «f 
By  tie  UBe,  Umtrprr,  t^st  omj 
kid  iiM«dKfct  UKar  ittt  tfr  tJw  auDstis  c^  t^  iarbc«sc^ 
tkrjr  fvuiid  tiyit  libr  SrranHws^  vaikuitkfiscr^a  oao* 
weac^  idid tirvv* a cMHb acnjH  iS.  A&odKrbotdr 
^w»tie?Aygi^citwfltfjWfcfetarTc<*ide«caye,  Oa 
tiw  Lcttlt  Ihb«|(  t2;e  uie  of  tat  wiicit  Attaeubsi  ar* 
— waraiL  It  «w  ^Emi^  ka^,  a=<d  vkA  drtadf  J  ob- 
nMMy^  Thtt  M\  mm  i  i«rrc»BflEAfcg  tfce  kwtwir^bebdd 
ft  a»  uu»  a  tboMy  aad  raiKd  cnet  of  akeratfe  esol» 
taiioa  abd  dm^av^  aceordinkg  to  tJae  rvjmg  fmtaatg 
0i  tie  daj.  Vktciry  at  Ica^  decided  a^ikst  tlie 
Atleataaft  ^  afl  tieir  '»CMek  iied^  acd  veie  dmea  oa 
iiiow>  iMtatkg  CfjM  them  exceed  tlior  dlaantr. 
TLear  caJjr  hope  wm  toetc^elrjkBidtotoiiieoftie 
allkd  c:Ut%;  Uit  tLeroste  mto  be  aiade  ia  tlie five 
of  a  tsctorioM  eaeaty^  tkroagli  aoonatiy  efery  wbere 
koftile*  Ai  ia  a  dty  takea  Irj  ftora^  tliej  were  to 
tfy,  karbg  loiC  tbeir  alL  Tbcj  anere  fiDrccdtoabaa- 
don  tbeir  dead  aaboried,  a  tluag  aeaer  before  dooe 
bf  aa  AtbeatsM  anny;  tbejavtefiDrredeventoabaa^ 
doa  tbeir  aroaaded,  txchimimg  m  vata  to  gods  Sad 
aKa  agaiatt  tb»  iabaaHHi  doeitiaa*  Tbe  cbaracter  of 
Nkw  tote  ia  fairfcntaae.  Br  eynrj  atotire  of  bc^K, 
of  iateieftf  of  aatioaal  boaoBTy  be  endearonied  to  roBic 
bbcoBotjyaiea  from  dr<pairt  aod  to  iatpife  tbeai  aritb 
tbat  iraMKM  arbidi  aloae  could  save  tbeni*  Yet^  tbe 
tMol  tardaMM  of  bis  cbasacter  seBkaioiD|r,  be  watt- 
ed two  days  to  prepamtioa,  of  wbicb  penod  tbe  Sy- 
racaams  avaikd  theaifclvet  to  leize  oo  tbe  passes^ 
^rfaa  Atbeatto  aranr,  bowever^  for  soaie  tioie  forced 
tbeir  way*  tbougb  slowly,  tbroagb  crowds  of  sorroood- 
iag  eaeauet*  At  kagtbt  the  rear  guard  usder  De- 
aioitbeaes  was  separated  from  tbe  van,  aad  forced  to 
laneader,  stiptdatiog  ooly  for  tbeir  lives.  Tbecatas- 
troplie  of  Nicias  was  still  aK>re  fitaL  Having  reacb* 
ad  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  AsiaariuSy  be  made  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  cross  it,  cooceiviog  tbat  bis  retreat 
would  tben  be  secare*  Tbe  eaeaiy,  bowever,  bad 
poiscised  tbeaiselves  of  its  steep  banks,  aad  bad  filled 
tbem  witb  armed  men.  Tbe  Atbenians,  raging  witb 
tkifst^  plunged  into  the  streaai,  aad  eskftrlj  drank  it, 
anxed  as  it  was  with  tbe  blood  of  their  cowitryaien. 
l*be  crowds  pressing  oo  confusedly,  encumbered  amd 
crushed  each  other ;  their  attempts  to  advance  were 
vain ;  while  showers  of  darts  were  incessantly  poured 
down  upon  tbem  from  tbe  surrounding  heights.  lo 
this  dreadful  condition,  Nicias,  seeing  all  was  lost» 
agreed  u>  surrender  oo  the  mere  condition  of  the  car- 
nage being  stopped.  The  prisoners  were  conducted 
to  Hyracuie,aiKi  were  treated  with  the  utmost  barbari- 
ty.   Niciat  a&d  I>eoKitUieiies  were  put  to  death. 


ye 

days. 

The  cbnctefktic  ii0«ae«  of  tbe 
bad  pfevcaled  tbesa  upam  avaumg  tbcBaesves  oe  tbe 
fint  coBStcnnboa  of  Atbeos»  aad  secsag  ber  rise 
so  rapidly  to  ber  Soraaa-  gtasstm,  tbry  begaa  la 
be  diicDimged  £paai  tbe  £vtbcr  piustcutioa  of  tbe 
war.  Ak&idrs,  however,  niged  tbem  to  prooBed. 
aad  eadeavoored  to  streagthra  tbem  by  tbe  afiiiBoe 
of  tbe  Pcssaas.  Fiadiag,  however,  tbat  las  levilf  mi 
dimobiteaess  bad  ndacd  bb  iaiocace  at  Sparta*  be 
wcat  over  eatireiy  to  tbe  latter ;  aad  fiaaDy  bnpiag 
ta  regain  bis  Ibotiag  ia  Atbeas,  ofieaed  to  aecaae  ilor 
it  tbe  FuiJM  ^liaace,  provided  aa  aristocracy  vrore 
established,  and  placed  nader  his  aothority.  Tbe 
Athenians,  fieeling  tbe  argeacy  of  tbeir  a^in»  asid 
disgusted  with  tbe  party  which  had  naprfled 
to  such  precipitate  measarcs,  safiered  tbeir  o 
be  extorted  to  a  change  to  repugnant  to  all  tbeir 
former  habits.  A  singular  maaflcoTre  now  took  placse. 
Fisaader,  Antipboa,  and  other  old  aristocrats,  deter* 
mined,  that  since  this  chanee  vras  to  take  place,  it 
should  be  lor  the  benefit  of  themselves,  rather  tbaa  of 
ooe  io  odious  to  them  as  Alcibiades.  Ia  bis  ibtBLiLt 
tberefine,  they  procured  tbe  consent  of  tbe  Atbe^ 
aians  to  adopt  a  new  system  of  government,  in  tbe 
room  of  tbat  which  they  had  so  long  idolized.  Tbe 
popular  assembly  was  reduced  to  5000,  br  exchidiag 
tbe  lowest  of  the  people  ;  while  the  ciiie^  power  was 
vested  ia  a  council  of  400 ;  and,  these  being  aO  cbo- 
aea  ultioiately  by  five  pryUtmcs^  tbe  whole  autboiity 
centered  in  the  latter. 

This  government  subsisted  (or  some  time  witbooi 
opposition.  Tbe  people,  however,  soon  grrrw  im- 
patient of  restraints  to  which  tbey  vrere  so  little  ac- 
customed ;  and  the  new  rulers,  by  abusing  tbeir  power, 
aggravated  tbe  discontent.  In  foreign  states,  too^ 
the  aristocratical  party,  on  finding  themselves,  to  tbeir 
extreme  surprise,  placed  io  power  by  the  Atbeniaasr 
chose  rather  to  trust  to  the  long-tried  friendship  of 
Sparta,  than  to  this  sudden  fivour  of  their  inveterate 
enemies.  Several  important  cities  were  thus  lost  Jo 
Athens.  Meanwhile  the  army,  with  Tbrasybulnsand 
Thrasyllus  at  their  head,  loudly  protested  i^ainst  tbe 
subversion  of  Athenian  liberty.  They  reciAed  Alci- 
biades,  who,  with  characteristic  inconstancy*  nowj 
embraced  the  cause  of  democracy.  By  his  doqocnct. 
be  charmed  all  hearts,  and  soon  acquired  an.absofaltl^ 
ascendant  over  the  troops.  He  gained  over  Tima-^ 
pbemes  to  the  aide  of  Atbens.^  aM  under  fait  oora 
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Athens,  clamorous  ;  and  a  gloomy  and  reluctant  consent  was 
at  length  extorted.  On  the  16th  of  May,  A.  C.  404-, 
in  the  27th  year  after  the  commencement  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  the  Lacedemonians  entered  Athens. 
Even  the  victors  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears, 
when  they  beheld  this  final  huniiliation  of  a  city,  for- 
merly so  great  in  arms,  which  had  once  been  the  de- 
livei(r,  and  had  so  long  reigned  the  arbitress,  of 
Greece. 

Sparta,  according  to  the  usual  system  of  Grecian 
policy,  did  not  reduce  Athens  to  absolute  subjection  : 
She  merely  established  in  power  the  party  in  whose 
friendship  she  could  confide.  Thus  the  government 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Athenians,  though  the  La- 
cedemonians took  the  precaution  of  placing  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  It  was  moulded,  however,  into  a  sys- 
tem of  the  most  complete  oligarchy.  The  authority 
was  exclusively  veste4  in  30  persons,  who,  from  the 
violence  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  eternal  hatred 
of  Athens  to  such  a  government,  soon  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  At  the  head  of  them 
was  Theramenes,  already  mentioned,  and  Critias,  who 
was.  still  more  violent.  They  were  inspired  with  the 
usual  antipstthy  of  Greeks  to  the  opposite  faction, 
and  exasperated  by  the  remembrance  of  what  they 
had  suffered  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  extra-  • 
ordinary  strength  of  the  popular  spirit  in  Athens  ex- 
cited continual  apprehensions,  whicn  could  be  quieted 
only  by  acts  of  severity.  Their  first  proceedings  were 
directed  against  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  opposite 
party,  whose  punishment  gave  satisfiEurtion  to  the  peo- 
ple in  general.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  ur- 
ged on  by  avarice  and  fear,  they  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise a  general  proscription  against  the  innocent  and 
guilty.  Every  iorm  of  justice  was  by  degrees  tramp- 
kd  upon  ;  all  the  citizens,  except  SOOO  devoted  ad- 
herents, were  deprived  of  their  arms ;  while  Thera- 
menes, who  attempted  too  late  to  stem  this  torrent 
of  violence,  was  accused  and  put  to  death. 
A.  C.  403.  Amid  every  precaution  which  cruelty  could  devise, 
the  tyrants  stilt  did  not  feel  themselves  secure.  They 
dreaded  the  talents  and  address  of  Alcibiades  ;  and 
Lysander,  by  his  interest  at  the  Persian  court,  pro- 
cured him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  storm,  however, 
came  from  a  quarter  which  they  least  expected. 
Thrasybulus,  who  had  alrescdy  distinguished  himself 
as  a  successful  conunander,  was  exiled,  with  many 
other  citizens  of  distinction.  This  person,  having  col- 
lected a  few  hundreds  of  other  exiles',  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Thebes  and  its  neighbourhood,  seized  upon 
Phyla,  a  small  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Boeotia.  The  tyrants  were  baffled  in  their  first  at-, 
tempt  to  expel  him ;  this  success  attracted  numbers 
to  his  standard ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  sufficient-* 
iy  in  force  to  form  the  bold  design  of  seizing  on  the 
Piranis.  In  this  attempt  he  succeeded :  the  tyrants, 
in  endeavouring  to  dislodge  him,  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  took  shelter  in  the  citadel,  while 
part  fled  even  to  Eleusis. 

The  Lacedemonians  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
displayed  more  than  their  usual  tardiness.  They  did 
not  rouse  themselves  till  some  weeks  after  the  expul- 
sion of  their  adherents  from  the  Piraeus.  Then,  how- 
ever, Lysandcr  marched  with  a  formidable  force, 
which  Athens  could  not  long  have  resisted,,  had  not 
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divisions  arisen  among  the  Spartan  chiefs.  All  par-  Athei 
ties  in  Sparta  had  become  jealous  of  the  overgrown  ^-"^^ 
power  and  influence  of  Lysander  ;  and  Pausanias,  one 
of  the  kings,  having  been  joined  with  him  in  th&  com- 
mand, thwarted  all  his  measures.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  monarch,  a  negotiation  w^  set  on  foot, 
which  terminated  in  the  removal  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian garrison,  and  the  complate  re-establishment  of 
the  independence  of  Athens.  *The  tyrants  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  defend  themselves  in  Eleusis  ;  they  were 
speedily  reduced  ;  several  suffered,  and  the  rest  were 
spared  by  the  clemency  of  Thrasybulus. 

The  Athenians  were  not  long  of  making  an  ill  use    ^'  ^'  ^ 
of  their  liberty,  by  the  condemnation  and  death  of 
Socrates,  the  best  and  wisest  of  their  citizens.     For 
the  particulars  of  this  event,  we  must  refer  to  the  life 
of  that  great  man. 

Athens  had  often  astonished  Greece  by  the  rapi-  Succ«m 
dity  with  which  she  rose  from  her  ashes ;  but  never  Co«»- 
was  this  elastic  power  more  conspicuous  than  on  the 
present  occasion.     Conon,  of  whom  mention  has  al- 
ready been  made,  was  the  chief  artificer  of  her  new 
greatness.    Having  formed  an  alliance  with  Evagoras 
of  Cyprus,  and  with  the  Persian  coiut,  he  was  enabled 
to  collect  a  formidable  navy.     With  this  he  attacked 
the  Lacedemonian  fleet  at  Cnidus,  under  the  command 
of  Pisander,  totally  defeated  it,  and  took  50  gallies.   A.  CSi 
The  maritime  superiority  of  Athens  was  now  resVored, 
and  the  fine  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Lesser 
Asia,  accessible  only  by  sea,  were  soon  reduced  again 
under  her  dominion. 

Conon  now  returned  to  Athens,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Persian  treasure,  actively  employed  himself  in  re- 
building the  walls,  without  which  she  could  never 
have  enjoyed  any  lasting  security.  This  measure, 
joined  to  the  successes  of  the  Athenians,  struck  Spar- 
ta with  alarm.  She  now  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
herself  with  Persia,  against  whom  she  had  for  some 
time  been  waging  a  successful  war.^  Her  ifltrignei 
were  forwarded  by  the  conduct  of  Conon,  who,  as 
was  too  common  among  the  Grecian  states,  preferring 
patriotism  to  justice,  employed  the  Persian  ieet  u- 
most  wholly  in  forwarding  Atnenian  objects.  Through 
the  skilful  mediation  of  Antalcidas,  Lacedemon  con-  *A.C3 
eluded  that  treaty  which  goes  by  his  name.  By  it 
she  i^ominiously  abandoned  to  Persia  the  coloniesi  of 
the  Lesser  Asia,  which  had  now  become,  in  her  eyes, 
a  secondary  object.  With  regard  to  Greece,  she  sti- 
pulated for  the  freedom  of  the  smaller  cities ;.  but  by 
never  executing  this  article  herself,  and  only  insisting 
on  its  being  executed  by  others,  she  made  it  th^ 
means  of  rendering  her  authority  paramount  in  Greece. 
Athens,  however,  being  allowed  also  to  retain  her 
possessions,  made  no  movement. 

Sparta  now  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of  Age^ 
silaus,  to  extend  her  usurpations  over  the  states  of 
Greece.  Mantinea  and  Thebes,  the  two  moat  power- 
ful states  next  to  Atliens,  were  subdued,  the  one 
by  force,  the  other  by  stratagem.  Thebes,  however^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Pelopidas,  soon  re-asserted  her 
independence,  and  began  a  career  of  success,  which 
set  bounds  to  Spartan  encroachment.  Athens,  how- 
ever, did  not  interfere,  till  one  Sphodrias,  a  Spartan 
officer,  secretly  instigated  by  the  Theban  chiefs,  made 
an  attempt  to  surprise  the  Piraeus.     His  project  wit 
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discovered  and  frustrated ;  but  when  the  Athenians 
Remanded  satisfiaction,  the  influence  of  Agesilaiia 
•creencd  the  offender  from  punishment.  Athens  then 
took  up  arms,  and,  while  the  Thebana  were  carrying 
on  the  war  by  land,  obtained  important  naval  advan- 
tages. Under  the  condu't  of  their  distinguished 
leaders,  Chabrias  and  Timotheus,  they  repeatedly  de- 
feated the  Lacedemonian s»  ravaged  their  coasts,  and 
re-established  their  own  influence  over  the  maritime 
Btates.  After,  however,  the  battle  of  Leuctra  had 
raised  Thebes  to  the  highest  pitch  of  power,  and  re- 
duced her  rival  to  the  utmoat  distress,  the  Athenians, 
jealous  of  this  new  influence,  began  to  slacken  their 
effortSi  and  at  length  were  even  induced  to  interfere 
in  behalf  of  Lacedemon.  An  army,  sent  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus under  the  command  of  Iphicrates,  compelled 
the  Thebana  to  retreat  into  Bceotia.  Their  prompti- 
tude also  frustrated  an  attempt  made  by  Epaminon- 
das  to  supplant  them  in  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A 
large  body  of  Athenian  cardlry  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  and  though  the  rest  of  the  allied 
anny  were  defeated,  this  part  was  victorious*^ 

Thebes  and  Sparta  bemg  now  worn  out  by  mu- 
tual contests,  Athens,  which  had  for  some  time  act- 
ed only  a  subordinate  part,  again  rose  tp  be  the  lead- 
ing power  in  Greece,  There  were  many  circum* 
stances,  however,  in  her  internal  constitutioni  which 
kept  ber  far  beneath  the  level  of  her  ancient  great 
ness.  The  democracy  had  now  acquired  a  complete 
and  uncontrouled  ascendency  ;  the  preceding  convul- 
sions hail  annihilated  all  the  former  checks  on  its  li- 
V  iis.     The  most  worthless  demagogues  held 

t  sway;  and  the  levity,   characteristic  of  a 

|>o|»uliur  aftseroDly,  had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  a 
measune  decreea  was  almost  as  uncertain  as  if  it  had 
never  been  proposed.  They  retained  all  their  former^ 
cnt^rpriziDg  and  ambitious  character,  but  were  no 
longer  disposed  to  employ  the  same  means  of  render- 
ing their  resolutions  ejfectual.  The  bearing  of  arms 
ivas  now  considered  as  a  burdensome  duty  ;  **  the  so- 
vereign people,"  says  Mr  Mitford,  *«  more  and  more 
<^spensed  with  iheii-  own  services."  Metics  (a  mix- 
ed race  between  freemen  and  slaves^  and  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, were  soon  exclusively  employed  in  the  army ; 
and  though  the  sea  service,  formerly  the  leaat  ho- 
nourable, was  now  preferred  on  account  of  its  oppc»r- 
tunitjcs  of  plunder,  yet  it  gradually  fell  into  the 
same  hands.  Such  troops,  acting  without  any  mo- 
tive to  animate  them  or  secure  their  fidelity,  did  no 
honour  to  the  Athenian  name.  Athens,  indeed,  even 
in  her  last  decline,  was  still  fruitful  of  great  men,  but 
these  were  resorted  to  only  on  pressing  emergencies  j 
at  all  other  times,  the  command  was  vested  m  those 
who  could  best  flatter  the  passions  of  the  people.  In 
the  better  times  of  the  republic,  the  same  person  had 
united  the  characters  of  orator  and  general  ;  these 
were  now  separated ;  and  every  commander  had  an 
orator  attached  to  him,  who  supported  his  intenrst  in 
the  popular  assembly. 

Unfortunately,  about  this  time  a  power  arose,  to 
witlistand  which  would  have  required  the  utmost 
exertions  of  Athens  in  her  best  days*  Macedon^  re- 
mote and  barbarous,  had  hitherto  been  scarcely  num- 
bered among  the  Grecian  nations  ;  but  the  activity  of 
«oroe  of  her  late  sovereigns  had  improved  ber  civil  and 
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military  constitution  i  and  tn  this  last  respect,  she 
now  united  all  the  energy  of  a  barbarous  people,  with 
the  arts  of  a  civiUzed  one.  PhiUp  had  recently  as- 
cended the  throne  j  a  prince  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishments, both  as  a  warrior  and  statesman,  ar- 
dently ambitious  of  extending  his  dominions,  and  ac- 
cjuiring  an  influence  in  the  general  concerns  of  Greece. 
The  first  subjects  of  contest  were  the  towns  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  which  were  equally  objects  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  two  parties.  The  Athenians,  urged  pj*r- 
ticularly  by  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis,  had 
sent  a  force  in  Support  of  Argscus,  a  pretender  to  the 
crown  of  Maccdon.  Argaeus  and  his  auxiharies 
were  completely  defeated ;  but  Pliilip,  who  fell  it  to 
be  still  his  interest  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  who  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  clemen- 
cy, not  only  dismissed  his  pristmers  without  rantiom» 
but  agreed  to  withdraw  his  claims  upon  Amphipolis, 
and  to  allow  tlie  Athenians  an  opportunity  of  re» 
gaining  that  favourite  object  of  their  ambition.  Am- 
phipolis endeavoured  to  protect  itself,  by  joining  a 
grand  confederacy  of  Thracian  cities,  which  liad 
Olynthus  for  its  head.  A  ground  of  dissension  was 
thus  estabhslied  between  Athens  and  Olynthus,  which 
proved  equally  prejudicial  to  both,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  have  united  against  Philip.  Athens,  however, 
sent  an  armament  against  Amphipolis,  under  the 
command  of  Iphicrates.  That  general  reduced  the 
city  to  extremity,  and  brought  it  to  accept  of  a  ca- 
pitulation ;  but  as  the  conditions  were  on  the  point 
of  being  executed,  Timotheus  arrived  with  a  com- 
mission which  superseded  that  of  Iphicrates,  The 
inhabitants,  who  had  trusted  to  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  commander,  rather  than  to  the  faith  of  the 
Athenian  state,  refused  to  place  the  same  confidence 
in  another  man  ;  the  negociation  was  broken  off  j  and 
the  Athenian  mercenanes  having  slipt  away,  the 
whole  enterprizc  failed. 

This  good  understanding  did  not  long  continue  be- 
tween two  powers  so  restless  and  ambitious.  There 
appears  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  Athenians  finding, 
through  the  disposition  of  the  people,  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  possession  of  Pydna,  a  Macedonian 
city,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Phi- 
lip, therefore,  having  freed  himself  from  his  enemies 
on  the  side  of  lUyria  and  Thrace,  and  seeing  no  Icmg- 
cr  any  thing  very  formidable  in  the  miliiary^  character 
of  the  Athenians,  formed  an  alliance  with  Olynthus 
against  them,  and  subdued  Amphipohs,  Pydiia,  and 
Potidaca,  To  cement  his  albance  with  Olynthus,  as 
well  as  to  maintain  the  character  of  ostentatious  ge- 
nerosity, which  he  affected,  he  presented  that  state 
with  the  two  last  mentioned  cities. 

Athens  was  withheld  from  resisting  these  advances, 
not  only  by  her  internal  feebleness  and  disunion,  but 
by  two  other  wars  in  which  she  was,  about  this  lime, 
involved.  The  sacred  war  was  then  raging  in  Pho- 
cij ;  an  event  of  which  the  details  wiU  be  found  in 
their  proper  place.  The  Athenians  engaged  in  it  as 
auxiliaries  to  ihe  Phocians;  but  though  they  seem  to 
have  espoused  the  justest  cause,  yet  they  escaped  not 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  biassed,  by  receiving  a 
share  of  the  treasure  of  which  the  Phocian  leader 
Pliilomelus  had  impiously  despoiled  the  temple  of 
Delphi.     They  rendered,  however,  an  important  ser* 
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vice  to  Greece,  by  tarring  the  paas  of  Thermopyla 
against  Philip,  who,  having  already  established  his 
in/iuence  in  Thessaly,  had  eagerly  embraced  the  im- 
prudent invitation  ot  the  Amphictyons  to  place  him- 
idf  at  their  head. 

Another  and  a  more  interesting  event  now  excited 
the  attention  of  Athens.  .We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  oppressive  sway  wltlch  she  exercised  over  her 
-subject  allies.  This  was  carried  to  a  much  greater 
height,  when  the  command  fell  into  hands  equally 
weak  and  profligate.  Till  now,  the  Athenians  had 
always,  with  little  distinction  of  party,  placed  the 
most  able  officers  at  the  head  of  their  armaments.  Of 
these,  they  still  possessed  abundance  ;  and-  Chabrias, 
Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates,  were  well  calculated  to 
support  the  reputation  of  the  Athenian  name.  To 
them,  however,  the  populace  now  preferred  Chares, 
a  partizan  of  some  activity  and  enterprize,  but  total- 
ly unfit  for  the  management  of  great  afiairs,  and  who 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  people,  by  flattering 
their  passions,  and  by  distributing  among  them  his 
ill-gotten  plunder.  Being  repeatedly  vested  with 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  his  exactions  became  at 
length  so  enormous,  that  several  of  the  principal  de- 
pendencies, Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Byzantium, 
tlirew  off  the  yoke,  and  openly  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. Hence  arose  what  is  called  the  Social 
War. 

This  intelligence  struck  Athens  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. The  people  were  so  far  roused  to  activity, 
that  they  immediately  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
sent  it  against  Chios.  Chares  had  the  chief  com- 
mand, with  Chabrias  under  him.  He  was  repulsed, 
however,  in  his  attack  on  the  harbour,  and  Chabrias, 
who  alone  entered,  refusing  to  retreat,  was  slain ;  an 
irreparable  loss  to  his  country.  The  confederates, 
encouraged  by  this  success,  attacked  the  important 
islands  of  Samos  and  Lemnos.  The  Athenians,  re- 
called to  some  measure  of  wisdom,  sent  a  new  arma- 
ment under  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates.  The«e  com- 
manders forced  the  enemy  to  relinquish  their  enter- 
prize ;  but  having  declined  to  fight  in  a  disadvanta- 
geous situation,  were,  denounced  to  the  people  by 
Chares.  Their  trial  was  instituted  ;  and  though 
they  escaped  the  punishment  of  death,  yet  such  a  fine 
was  imposed  upon  both,  as  amounted  to  banishment. 
The  object  of  the  accusation,  however,  was  attained. 
The  sole  command  of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  re- 
public devolved  upon  Chares,  by  whom  they  were  so 
completely  mismanaged,  that  no  progress  whatever 
was  made  in  -the  reduction  of  the  revolted  states. 
Chares,  too,  having  for  a  sum  of  money  assisted  Ar- 
tabazus,  satrap  of  Ionia,  agaiiist  the  king  of  Persia, 
drew  upon  Athene  the  re^ritmeht  of  that  monarch. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  increasing  pressure  from  Ma- 
cedon  and  other  quarters  at  len^h  reduced  her  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  agreeing  to  a  peace,  by 
which  she  acknowledged  the  entire  independence  of 
the  revolted  states. 

We  return  now  to  thfe  affairs  of  Macedon.  Two 
{mrties  then  divided  the  Athenian  councils.  One 
perpetually  recommended  peace  and  friendship  with 
that  power  ;  while  the  other  breathed  only  war  and 
hostility.  The  former  consisted  partly  of  the  de- 
voted adherents  of  FhiHp  ;  and  partly  also  of  a  de^ 


scriiptionofmen,byFarthemOst  respectable  in  Athena^  Ath 
who  were  abundantly  sensible  of  the  danger  arising  ^^'•■** 
from  tliis  quarter.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  state  was 
now  totally  unable  to  contend  with  the  power  of  that 
monarchy,  the  preponderance  of  which  was  increased 
by  every  new  war,  they  advised  a  moderate  and  con« 
cuiating  system  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  to 
Athens  what  still  remained.  Isocrates  and  Phocioa 
were  the  heads  of  this  party.  In  the  other,  the  lead 
was  now  taken  by  Demosthenes.  His  ardent  and 
glowing  mind,  conceived  the  idea  of  reviving  the 
firlory  of  Athens,  and  making  her  all  that  she  Jiad 
formerly  been.  While,  therefore,  he  impelled  his 
countrymen  to  the  most  daring  t-nterprizes,  he  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  tlie  means  by  which  these 
could  be  brought  to  a  prosperous  issue.  He  urged 
the  necessity  of  no  longer  wasting  the  public  trea- 
sure on  theatrical  representations,  and  of  taking  up 
arms  themselves,  instead  of  filling  their  armies  witli 
mercenaries.  The  Athenians,  in  the  dechne  of  their 
valour,  still  retained  all  their  ambition,  so  that  he 
commonly  succeeded  in  his  first  object,  of  engaging 
them  in  bold  and  adventurous  undertakings  ;  but  he  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  them  submit  to  those  pri* 
vations,  which  were  indispensably  necessary  for  their 
prosecution.  Thus  the  influence  of  this  party  was 
mjurious,  both  from  what  it  did,  and  from  what 
it  did  not  accomphsh.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
party  of  Phocion,  without  being  able  to  check  the 
rash  schemes  of  their  adversaries,  seem  only  to 
have  embarrassed  the  execution  of  them.  Thus 
every  thing  conspired  to  the  fall  of  Athenian  great* 
ness. 

On  one  occasion,  the  people  discovered  some  marks 
of  their  former  activity.  Philip  had  contrived  to 
gain  a  powerful  party  in  Euboea,  which,  availing  it* 
self  of  the  small  number  of  Athenian  troops  £ept 
there,  succeeded  in  gaining  an  ascepdency,  and  thus 
threatened  to  deprive  Athens  of  that  importaat 
island.  This  danger  was  too  imminent  to  be  ne- 
glected. An  armament  was  immediately  equipped 
and  committed  to  Phocion,  now  the  only  great  com* 
mander  remaining  to  Athens.  Phock>n,  acting  with 
his  usual  skill  andjudgmenC,  was  not  long  of  de&ating 
the  Macedonians  and  Euboean  malcontents,  and  <» 
compelling  the  former  to  evacuate  the  island. 

The  alhance  between  the  Olynthians  and  Philip  phiUp 
fras  not  hkely  to  last  long.  The  possession  of  the  duces* 
Thracian  coast  was  a  pnmary  object  of  ambition  to  ***"•• 
that  monarch ;  and  when  he  had  disengaged  himsdf 
from  other  objects,  the  restless  character  of  this  state, 
full  of  Athenian  partizans,  soon  afforded  him  a  pte- 
tence.  The  interest  of  Athens  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. A  strict  alhance  was  immediately  concluded 
between  the  two  republics,  and  the  Athenians,  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  intreaties  of  Demost* 
henes,  seriously  resolved  on  a  prosecution  of  the  war. 
As  they  were  in  vain  entreated,  however,  to  retrench 
in  their  expensive  amusements,  or  to  submit  to  the 
hardships  of  personal  service,  every  thing  went  on 
dowly  and  languidly.  A  few  mercenary  troops 
were  hired,  and  put  under  the  command  of*  Chares* 
That  general,  however,  instead  of  aiding  the  Olyn- 
thians, employed  himself  in  his  usual  occupation  of 
ravaging  the  coasts,  and  plundering  the  aBiest*  wbA^ 
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hamg  enabled  hiiiiselfy  oirhis  retiirn»  to  give  a  splen* 
did  feast  to  the  people,  was  hailed  with  acclamation^ 
New  ambassadors,  however,  soon  came  from  Oly'n* 
thus,  to  remonstrate  on  the  inefficacy  of  this  expedi- 
tion.  Another  was  then  fitted  out,  and  a  small  body 
of  mercenaries  at  last  thrown  into  Olynthus.  This, 
however,  proved  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
Philip.  Having  successively  reduced  city  after  city, 
be  was  now  pressing  the  siege  of  the  capital,  which, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  Athenians,  on  learning 
thia  distress  of  theu*  ally,  began  at  last  to  seta  formi- 
dable expedition  on  foot ;  but  iust  as  it  was  on  the 
pbint  of  sailing,  intelligence  arrived,  that  its  object 
was  no  more,  and  that  Philip  was  now  master  of 
Olynthus. 

Philip  having  obtained  this  extent  of  sea  coast,  was 
her  not  long  in  equipping  a  formidable  navy,  which  cna- 
^  Ued  him  to  make  the  Athenians  feel  the  hardships 
4>f  war,  even  in  their  own  country.  .  He  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Attica ;  ne  landed  a  body  of  troops  in  £u- 
boea,  which,  joined  to  the  party  that  still  adhered 
to  him  among  the  inhabitants,  enabled  him  to  regain 
the  ascendency  in  that  island.  The  spirit  of  the 
Athenians  was  broken  by  such  a  succession  of  cala- 
aiitiet ;  and  Philip  having,  in  conformity  to  his  usuaL 
fyttem,  been  the  first  to  make  pacific  advances,  all 
parties  seem  to  have  aj^ed  in  the  propriety  of  send- 
ing an  embassy  to  him.  Among  the  ambassadors 
wefe  Dexnosthenea  and  iBschines,  both  hostile  to 
that  monarch.  Demosthenes,  in  *this  new  charac- 
UTt  did  not  maintiiin  lus  former  reputation,  while 
all  admired  the  politeness  and  eloquence  of  Philip. 
Through  the  arts  of  that  monarch,  aided  by  the  vo- 
^  htiUty  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  negociation  was 
.piotracted ;  successive  embassies  were  sent  ;  while 
Philip,  availing  himself  of  these  delays,  was  crushing 
Kersableptes,  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  maturing  his 
designs  against  the  liberties  of  Greece.  At  length, 
Jumng  gained  a  body  of  mercenaries,  who  defended 
NicsBa,  he  obtained  possession  of  that  important  for- 
tress, and  through  it  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
He  then  lost  no  time  in  entering  Greece,  where, 
•ttpported  by  the  Tl^ebans,  Thessalians,  and  Lo- 
cnans,  he  soon  crushed  the  Phocians,  and  gave  them 
a  iNey  to  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of  their  enemies, 
woich,  however,  he  interfered  to  mitigate.  He  then 
'procured  his  appointment  as  general  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  which  afiorded  him  a  pious  pretence  for  mter- 
poaing  whenever  he  thought  fit,  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece*  In  this  new  character,  he  left  a  garrison  in 
the  citadel  of  Thebes ;  and  supporting  his  affected 
xharader  of  moderation,  withdrew  his  army,  for  the 
pieseat,  oat  of  Greece. 
s  Th»  Atbeaians  were  struck  with  mortal  alarm, 
f  vbcft  they  rjopeived  intelligence,  that  Philip  was 
^  aatahliehigg  jumaelf  in  the  heart  of  the  Grecian 
ilatei^  DepiostheaeSy  who  had  long  warned  them 
of  this  issue,  now  acquired  additional  influence.  This 
advantage,  joined  to  the  growing  fame  of  his  elo- 
%iieDce,  eaaUed  him  for  some  time  to  exert  an  al- 
laoft  undivided  .sway  over  their  councils,  and  to  com- 
nuaicale  to  them  an  expiring  energy,  to  which  they 
Jiad  long  been  strangers^  Yet  it  was  conceived  ne- 
WHkr  preieat  ciivumttances^  to  admit  Phi- 
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lip*8  title  of  general-of  the.Amphictyopi,  a^d-qot,  \fj    ^^m^ 
denrin^  it,  to  provoke  an  immediate  war.     They  '•"  "it  .'J5f' 
held  themselves,  however,  in  a  state  of  preparation 
to  resist  any  farther  encroachments. 

The  first  object  to  which  Demosthenes  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  was  Culxea.  The 
Macedonian  party  had  already  lost  considerable 
ground  in  that  island  by  their  violence  and  oppression^ 
When  Phocion,  therefore,  was  sent  with  an  arma- 
ment, accompanied  by  Demosthenes,  the  eloquence  of 
the  one,  and  the  military  skill  of  the  other,  soon 
brought  back  the  island  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Philip  was  soon  after  foiled  in  a  still  more  sensible  A.  C.  339* 
point.  He  had  long  cast  an  eaj^er  eye  oa  Byzan* 
tium,  Perinthus,  and  Selymbna,  cities  great  and 
opulent  in  themselves,  and  important  from  their  conu 
mand  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  key  of  the 
Euxine.  Thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity, 
he  had  commenced  operations  against  them,  but  met 
with  a  vigorous  resistance.  Demosthenes  urged  the 
Athenians  to  a  vigorous  support  of  these  cities  ;  ar- 
maments were  accordingly  fitted  out ;  and  though 
the  first  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  ill-conduct  of 
Chares,  yet  the  second,  being  entrusted  to  Phocion, 
was  effectual  in  relieving  the  Thracian  cities,  and  in 
forcing  Philip  to  relinquish  his  desigus  in  that  quar- 
ter. 

Philip,  finding  himself  thwarted  in  this  point,  di-  Progre*  of 
rected  his  attention  to  another,  which  appeared  more  '^^^ip  in 
promising.     His  emissaries,  in  Greece  succeeded  in  ^^^^^: 
kindling  a  new  sacred  war  against  the  Amphissans,. 
a  people  of  Phocis,  and  in  procuring  an  invitation  fur 
Phihp,  as  general  of  the  Amphictyons,  to  take  the 
chief  command.     Philip  eagerly  grasped  at  the  offer ; 
escaped,  by  a  stratagem,,  the  Athenian  fleet,  and 
landed  a  strong  body  of  troops  on  the  coast  of  Lo- 
cris.     The  Amenians  were  excited  by  Demosthenes 
to  send  an.  army  of  ten  thousand  mercenaries  to  the 
assistance  of  Amphissa.     This  force,  however,  pro- 
ved too  feeble  to  resist  the  powerful  army  of  Philip  ; 
Amphissa  was  subdued,  and  suffered  a  severe  punish- 
ment for  its  alleged  impiety. 

All  the  cities  of  Greece,  Thebes  itself  not  except-  A.  C.33iJ. 
ed,  were  struck  with  the  deejpest  alarm  at  this  rapid 
progress  of  Philip.     The  Athenians,  obedient  to  the 
call  of  Demosthenes,  summoned  all  their  strength,  and 
marched  it  to  the  frontiers.  The  orator  himself  went 
from  city  to  city,  rousing  every  where  the  hatred  of  the 
people  against  the  Macedonian  power.     An  extensive  Lea^e 
confederacy  was'formed,  consistmg,  besides  Athens,  of  formed 
Megara,  Corinth,  Achaia,  Leucas,  Corcyra,  and  Eu-  »?^«t 
bcea ;  while  Thebes  itself  evidently  wavered.  Alarm-  ^*"^' 
ed  by  this  formidable  combination,   Philip   seized 
Elatea,  an  important  post,  which  at  once  secured  his 
communication  with  Thessaly,  and  opened  an  en^ 
trance  into  Boeotia.    This  step  at  once  roused  Athens 
to  action,  and  fixed  the  wavering  councils  of  Thebes* 
The  latter  city  took  now  a  decided  part  in  the  con- 
federacy against  Macedon.     Demosthenes  acquired 
the  same  ascendant  in   its  councils  as  in  those  of 
Athens ;  the  armies  of  the  two  states  united,  and 
prepared  to  commence  operations  against  the  com^ 
mon  enemy. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Demosthenes  the  praiae 
of  activity  and  vigour  in  bringing  aSain  to  tfatt  cab' 
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.  JIttett.  ais.  He  wis  now,  howerer,  guilty  of  errors,  which 
^"  f  -'  frustrated  the  effect  of  his  former  exertions.  With 
the  most  shameful  devotion  to  party-spirit,  he  over- 
looked Phocion,  the  only  great  commander  whom 
Athens  still  retained,  and  appointed  in  his  stead 
Chares,  whose  incapacity  had  been  so  often  conspi- 
cuous. To  him  was  joined  Lysicles,  a  personage 
never  before  heard  of.  A  capital  error  seems  also  to 
have  been  committed  in  the  plan  of  the  war.  Against 
t'hilip,  placed  as  he  was  in  a  mountainous  temtory, 
and  at  a  distance  from  his  resources,  protracted  and 
harassing  hostilities^  might  probably  have  been  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  Grecian  levies,  little  accustomed  to 
war,  were  ill  calculated  for  coping  in  the  field  vdth 
his  hardy  veterans.  These  considerations  were  over- 
looked ;  when  Philip  advanced  and  offered  battle,  it 
was  not  declined ;  and  the  two  parties,  each  veith 
about  thirty />r  forty  thousand  men,  prepared  to  de- 
cide the  fete  of  Greece  on  the  plain  of  Cheronea. 
Jjjjjjfj*^  The  contest  was  severe.     The  Thebans  were  pla- 

^*P^""*'**  ced  on  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  on  the  left. 
The  latter,  though  opposed  by  Philip  in  person, 
were  for  some  time  victorious;  but,  pursuing  too 
hotly,  exposed  themselves  to  an  attack  of  the  Mace- 
donian phadanx,  which  soon  changed  their  victory 
into  a  defeat.  The  Thebans  also,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  were  routed,  and  their  sacred  band  entire- 
.  ly  cut  to  pieces.  Philip  obtained  a  complete  tri- 
umph ;  while  Greece,  and  above  all,  Athens,  recei- 
ved that  mortal  blow,  from  which  they  never  reco- 
vered. 

^  It  was  generally  expected,  that  Philip  would  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  crushing  entirely  this 
inveterate  enemy.  That  prudent  pnnce,  however, 
foresaw,  that  powerful  obstacles  were  yet  to  be  en- 
countered, and  that  there  was  still  a  spirit  in  the 
Athenian  people  which  might  render  it  difficult  to 
hold  them  m  complete  subjection.  It  would  appear 
also,  as  if  the  genius  and  fame  of  Athens  had,  in  this 
hour  of  her  cakimity,  thrown  a  shield  over  her.  Phi- 
lip is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Have  I  done  so  much 
for  glpry,  and  shall  I  destroy  the  theatre  of  that 
glory  ?"  Certain  it  is,  that  he  shewed  an  anxiety  to 
gain  Athens  only  by  conciliation.  He  dismissed  the 
prisoners  without  ransom,  gave  them  even  their  bag- 
gage on  being  asked,  and  proposed  terms  of  accom- 
modation, which  were  not  only  moderate,  but  ad- 
vantageous. Tho>  Athenians  at  first  spumed  the 
idea  of  existing  by  the  clemency  of  Philip,  and  pre- 
pared rather  for  every  extremity  of  resistance.  This 
display  of  spirit  only  served  to  make  Philip  adhere 
the  more  steadily  to  his  first  offers ;  moderate  advices 
prevailed ;  and  a  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  by 
which  they  retained  the  whole  Attic  territory,  witn 
the  addition  of  Oropus,  a  Bceotian  city.  Lysicles 
was  put  to  death  ;  but  whether  deservedly,  or  as  a  vic- 
tim to  public  resentment,  does  not  distinctly  appear. 

Such  was  the  final  termination  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  Athens.  From  this  moment  her  politi- 
cal existence  ceased.  Here,  therefore,  it  may  be 
proper  to^ause,  and  before  tracing  the  more  obscure 
thread  of  her  subsequent  fortunes,  take  a  short  sur- 
vey of  what  she  was  during  that  splendid  period, 
when  liberty  raised  her  tq  tae  summit  of.  glory,  in 


arts  and  in  arms.    We  shall  beg^  with  a  view  of  her   •« 
external  aspect ;  we  shall  then  survey  her  political  and  *" 
moral  constitution  ;  and,  lastly,  consider  her  wonder* 
ful  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Athens  was  situated  on  the  Saronic  g^lf,  oppo*  Sii 
site  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  in-  ^ 
closed  in  a  sort  of  peninsula,  formed  by  the  confluence  ''^ 
of  the  Cephisus  and  the  Ilissus.  From  the  sea,  on  ^ 
which  its  greatness  and  importance  so  essentially  de- 
pended, it  was  distant  about  four  miles.  It  was  con- 
nected, however,  by  v^ralls  of  great  strength  and  ex- 
tent, with  the  three  harbours  of  Piraeus,  Munyoiiia, 
and  Phalerus.  The  former,  though  the  last  of  being 
erected,  was  soon  found  the  most  commodious  and  im- 
portant of  the  three,  and  became  a  sort  of  emporium 
of  Grecian  commerce.  A  bay,  formed  by  projecting 
rocks,  furnished  a  species  of  triple  harbour,  at  once 
spacious  and  secure ;  and  the  surrounding  shore  was 
covered  with  edifices,  the  splendour  of  which  soon 
rivalled  those  of  Athens  itself.  These  harbours  were 
joined  to  the  city  by  a  double  rang^  of  walls,  called 
the  long  xvallsf  of  which  the  north  side,  extending  to 
Pirseus,  was  five  miles ;  the  south,  which  branched 
off  to  Phalerus,  was  four  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
That  encompassing  the  Piraeus  with  Munychia,  vrat 
seven  miles  and  a  half.  The  long  walls  were  built 
of  Jiewn  stone,  and  were  so  broad,  that  carriages  could 
cross  each  other  upon  them. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  itself,  and  constituting  its 
chief  ornament,  stood  the  Acropolis^  the  glory  of 
Grecian  art^  On  this  elevation  the  whole  of  Atnens 
was  originally  built ;  but  as  the  city  extended^  the 
Acropolis  came  to  serve  merely  the  purpose  of  a  dta* 
del.  Here,  as  in  the  safest  and  most  conspicuous 
situation,  were  accumulated  all  those  works  of  oma* 
ment,  of  which  Athens  was  so  prolific.  The  Aero* 
polis  became  the  grand  depositary  for  every  thing 
most  splendid  which  human  genius  could  produce,  m 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  ^  Its  chief  or* 
nament  was  the  Parthenon^  or  virgin  'temple  of  Mi- 
nerva. This  splendid  edifice  was  217  feet  iivlengthf 
and  98  in  breadth.  Destroyed  by  the  Persians,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Pericles,  with  great  additional  splen- 
dour. Withm  was  the  statue  of  Minerva  by  Phidias^ 
the  masterpiece  of  the  art  of  statuary.  It  was  of 
ivory,  thirty-nine  feet  in  height,  and  entirely  covered 
with  pure  gold,  to  the  value  of  forty-four  talents,  or 
jei20,000  sterling.  The  Propylea  also,  of  white' 
marble,  formed  magnificent  entrances  to  the  Parthe- 
non. This  edifice  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Acropohs,  and  near  it  was  the  Erectheum,  also  of 
white  marble,  consisting  of  two  temples,  one  of  Mi- 
nerva Polias,  another  of  Neptune,  oesides  a  remark- 
able edifice  called  the  Pandroseum.  In  front  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  at  each  end,  were  the  two  theatres,  cal- 
led the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Odeum;  the  one 
designed  for  dramatic  representations,  and  the  other 
for  music.  Both,  and  particularly  the  last,  were  of 
extraordinary  magnificence. 

Although,  however,  the  principal  treasures  of 
Athenian  art  were  accumulated  in  the  Acropolis,  the 
city  itself  contained  many  noble  structures.  Among 
these  we  may  particularly  mention  the  PacUep  or 
gallery  of  historical  engravings ;  the  Tower  of  the 
Wmds,  by  Andronicus  Cyrrfaestes ;  and  numerous  i 
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ftOfnenU  of  iUa»tnoiu  men.  Two  of  its  most  splendid 
omamentSy  howtver,  were  witiiout  the  walls  ;  These 
wcf^  the  temple*  of  Theaeus  and  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
piust  situated,  the  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
on  the  south  aide  of  the  dty.     The  fonner  waB  Do- 
ric, bc^niig  a  considerable  ivsemblance  to  the  Parthe- 
non, and  having  the  alcyevements  of  this  hero  carved 
©n  the  metopes.     The  temple  o£  Jupiter  Olympiuft 
waa   Corinthian,  and   surpaused,    if  poHStblct   every 
other  structure  of  which  Athens  could  boast.     Im* 
metjiie   sums  vrere  spent  upon  it  by  the  Athenians ; 
■dtJitioiis  were  made  to  it  by  successive  aovcrcigna ; 
and  at  length  the  fabric  was  completed  by  Hadrian. 
The  extcnor  contained  about  120  columns,  6uted, 
Kty  feet  in  height,  and  six  in  diameter*     T^ie  inclo- 
are  i^-as  half  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Befcidet  these  wondrous  productions  of  art,  Athena 
CHented  other  scenes,  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  posteri- 
by  the  classical  associationt  which  they  awaken. 
he  ancient  philosophers  did  not,  as  has  been  usual 
with  modem  men  of  letters,  immure  themselves  in 
tic  smoky  atmoiphere  of  cities.     They  sought  re- 
net|ient,  and  the  scenes  of  nature  ;  nor  did  the  zeal 
'  their  disciples  scruple  to  follow  them.     The  Aca- 
cmy,  where  Plato  taught,  was  about  three-quarters 
f  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  ;   From  being  a 
marshy  and   unwholsome  spot,  it  was  gradually  im- 
proved, planted  with  trees,  and  rcfR^shed  with  streams 
rf  running  water.     The  Lyceum,  where  Aristotle 
aught,  and  which,  from  him,   became   the  seat  of 
academic  school,  was  situated  on  the  other  side 
,  the  city,  beyond  the  Ilissus.     It  was  used  also  as 
aire  for  gymnastic  exercises.     Near  it  was  the 
ii5  Cynosarges,  where  Antistheoes  taught, 
ler  of  the  Cynic  school. 
Tht  subsequent  sects  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  taught 
kivithin  the  city.     Zeno  chose  the  portico  called  Pie- 
ile,  which  was  embellished  with  representations  of 
Ithenian  victories.     Epicurus,  fond^  at  once  of  so- 
Kiety  and  of  rural  scenery >  was  the  Erst  who  introdu* 
ped  a  garden  within  the  walls ;  and  thus  enjoyed  at 
(»nce  these  two  species  of  luxury. 

Not  only  literary,  but  political  associations  con  spi- 
ed to  give  interest  to  oarticular  districts  of  Athens. 
The  hill  of  Areopagus,  where  that  august  assembly 
pronounced  its  decisions ;  the  Priftancum^  or  senate- 
tlic  Pn^x^  or  forum,    where  the  sovereign 
of  Athens  met  to  dehberate  ;  all  these  places, 
aut  being   particiJaily   splendid  in   tliemselves, 
nc  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  us,  by 
ty  and  importance  of  the  events  of  which 
.  J  the  theatre. 
^^  We   have  already  tiven  a  view  of  the  Athenian 

f^^oaiti-  constitution,  as  originally  estabhshed  by  Solon.   This, 
however,  will  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  that  system,  when  called  into  action* 
The  popular  branch,  as  we  already  observed,  was 
t  long  of  acquiring  an  ascendency,  far  beyond  what 
had  either  foreseen  or  intended.     To  this  cause 
lm9j  be  attributed,  at  once  her  prosperity,  and  the 
evils  with  which  it  was  chequered.     The  activity, 
.the  emulation,  the  free  scope  to  talents  of  every  de- 
cription,  which  were  excited  and  afforded  by  a  go- 
nment  so  completely  popular,  w^ere  doubtless  the 
dd  causes  which  raised  Athens  to  such  a  height 


of  glory.  The  multitude  of  great  men  in  every  de- 
partment, who  followed  each  other  in  splendid  sue-  ^ 
cession,  even  to  her  last  decline,  is  altogether  unex- 
ampled. This  constitution  also  combined  with  her 
military  power,  in  rendering  her  the  head  of  the  po- 
puW  interest  in  Greece,  and  thws  necessanly  secured 
the  attachment  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  every 
Grecian  community.  Thus  she  often  conquered  by 
her  institutions,  as  much  as  by  her  arms  j  and  wht 
enabled,  after  conquering,  to  hold  states  in  easy 
subjection.  We  have  had  sufficient  occasion  to  ob- 
serve those  errors  in  foreign  policy,  into  which  the 
same  constitution  precipitated  her ;  her  rashness  in 
engaging  iu  enterprizes  above  her  strength  ;  her  le- 
vity in  changing  from  one  to  another ;  the  perpetual 
jealousy  and  suspicion  whicli  she  nourished  against 
her  great  men, — a  jealousy  which  her  circumstances 
indeed  might  perhaps  render  necessary,  biit  which 
often  prompted  her  to  reject  their  services  at  the  time 
when  they  were  most  wanted.  We  have  also  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  that  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
avidity  which  she  displayed  in  her  transactions  with 
foreign  states,  in  which  the  maxim  too  often  was, 
that  every  thing  was  lawful  that  was  for  tlie  benefit 
of  Athens.  Tliis  was  a  maxim  indeed  but  too  pre- 
valent among  the  ancient  republics  j  yet  Sparta  seems 
generally  to  have  maintained  a  character  of  equity 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  her  rival.  Accordingly 
the  most  upright  among  the  Athenians,  Aristides, 
Cimon,  and  Phocion,  generally  favoured  the  party  of 
Sparta  and  aristocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Athenians  are  more  celebrated  for  humanity  :  Their 
treatment  of  slaves  was  milder  than  in  other  Grecian 
states  \  and  the  few  instances  of  atrocity  towards 
conquered  states,  seem  to  have  been  sudden  bursts  of 
passion,  that  were  quickly  followed  by  repentance* 

In  their  interna!  economy,  the  energies  of  a  free 
government  were  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
powerfully  displayed  in  a  career  of  science  and  art, 
the  splendour  of  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  liistor)' 
of  nations.  At  the  same  time  it  was  productive  also 
of  a  complication  of  disorders.  The  free  states  of 
antiquity  differed  from  those  of  modern  times,  in  not 
being  representative  governments*  The  popular  as- 
sembly was  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  the  na- 
tion ;  which  not  only  produced  a  disorderly  multi- 
tude, but  look  away  all  check  of  responsibility,  such 
as  exists  now  between  the  electors  and  the  elected. 
The  people  were  absolutely  despotic,  and  exercised 
their  power  often  as  arbitrarily  and  as  capriciously  as 
the  most  worthless  individual.  As  most  of  the  tna- 
nual  labour  was  performed  by  slaves,  such  of  the 
free  citizens  as  had  no  inheritance,  that  is,  the  great- 
er part  of  them,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  necessity - 
When  therefore  they  found,  that  the  public  revenue, 
'  as  well  as  the  property  of  private  individuals,  was  at 
their  disposal,  they  soon  discovered,  and  were  taught 
by  their  flatterers,  that  these  resources  might  be 
turned  to  their  private  accommodation.  Tlus  was 
gradually  done  more  and  more,  every  new  covutier 
endeavouring  to  outstrip  his  predecessor.  Theatrical 
amusements,  of  the  utmost  splendour,  were  afforded 
at  the  public  expense  ;  and  a  law  was  at  length  passed, 
making  it  capital  to  propose  any  other  u^c  of  the 
funds  appmpriuted  to  them,     la  the  same  mauner^ 
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A«fteai.  batl^  placet  of  meeting,  and  other  accommodations, 
of  Aove  than  royal  magnificence,  were  supplied  to 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Trials  were  dca^  by  a 
9pcde%  of  jury,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
Dicaats,  and  received  a  small  sum  (three  oboli,  equal 
to  fourpence)  for  the  exercise  of  their  office.  To 
be  on  juries  became  thus  a  regular  source  of  sub- 
aisteoce  to  the  poorer  classes,;  hence  sprung  in- 
numerable  abuses.  The  number  of  jurymen  was 
raised  to  500 ;  that  of  courts,  which  sat  daily,  to 
ten.  Every  disposition  was  shewn,  both;  to  multiply 
trials,  and  to  protract  thrir  duration.  '  Accusations 
were  wiDingly  received  ;  and  so  little  ^vas  the  security, 
even  to  the  best  citizens,  of  a  favourable  issue,  that 
Socrates  could  give  no  better  advice,  than  to  repel 
them  by  a  counter  accusation.  The  greatest  men 
of  the  state  paid  the  most  humble  court  to  these  di- 
casts.  The  comic  poet  introduces  one  of  them  say- 
mg  :  ««  The  principal  men  of  the  commonwealth  .at- 
tend our  levee  in  the  morning.  Presently  one  of 
those  who  have  embezzled  pubhc  money  approaches, 
makes  a  low  bow,  and  begs  my  favour.  *  If  ever,* 
says  he,  «  you  yourself,  in  any  office,  or  even  in  the 
-management  of  a  military  mess,  cheated  your  com- 
rades, pity  me.'  He  stood  trembling  before  me,  as  if 
I  had  been  a  god.'*  With  the  same  view  of  accom- 
modating the  people,  In^days,  the  sacrifices  at  which 
were  distributed  amone  them,  were  multiplied,  till 
they  filled  neariy  a  sixth  of  the  year. 

While  the  revenue  of  the  state  was  thus  employed, 
rather  for  private  than  public  wants,  the  question 
came  to  be,  how  the  latter  were  to  be  supplied. 
With  this  view,  the  people  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
rich,  whom  they  were  nevw  disposed  to  regard  very 
favourably.  Was  a  frigate  to  be  equipped ;  thev 
pitched  upon  the  man  who  sppei^d  test  able  to  a£- 
ford  it,  and  compelled  him  to  do  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense* The  same  system  was  adopted  with  regard 
to  all  other  branches  of  public  service.  The  only  re- 
medy which  remained  was  of  the  most  irregular  na- 
ture. The  mauj  on  whom  this  burden  was  laid, 
could  caU  upon  any  other  whom  he  thought  better 
able  to  bear  it,  either  to  do  the  service,  or  to  make  a 
complete  exduuifire  of  property  with  himself.  Upon 
the  whole,  Mr  Mitfbrd,  who  certainly  shews  no  par- 
tiality to  the  Athenian  goverament,  hesitates  not  to 
decktt^t  that  the  security  of  pnoperty  in  it  was  less 
than  in  the  most  arbitrary  of  the  oriental  govern* 
ments. 

Her  pro-  Having  thus  wrvejeS.  the  political  character  of 
S^aS  Atjiens,  we  shall  now  t^e  a  brief  view  of  that 
which  she  displayed  in  arts  and  letters.  The  first 
foundations  of'  her  fame  in  this  department  were 
laid  under  the  firmly  of  Pisistratus.  They  shew- 
ed themselves  zealous  patrons  of  learning ;'  and  Pi- 
sistratus himself  is  said  to  have  been  (he  first 
who  collected  together  the  scattered  fragments  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  grand  efforts  of  Athe- 
nian  genius,  however,  were  subsequent  to  this  sera ; 
it  continued  to  blaze  unintermpte^y  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  political  greatness,  and  even  for  a  short 
time  survived  its  extinction.  The  departments  in 
which  she  chiefly  excelled,  and  to  which,  indeed,  she 
gave  birth,  aeem  to  have  been  those  connaoted  wiUi 
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human  manners  and  passions-^he  drama,  moral  and     ^ 
political  philosophy/ and  history.  '  *"— 

To  Atnens  the  drama  was  indebted,  at  once  for  its  Thi 
first  origin  and  its  highest  perfection.  Yet  her  firtlt 
essays  were  of  the  rudest  description.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  festivals  were  celebrated  in  hcu 
nour  of  Bacchus  ;  and,  on  these  occasions,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  peasants  to  mount  their  cars,  and 
sing  extemporary  verses  in  honour  of  that  deity. 
On  some,  who  displayed,  in  this  exercise,  peculiar 
powers  of  amusing  the  public,  rustic  rewards,  a  cask 
of  vntiCf  or  a  goat,  were  bestowed  ;  hence  arose  the 
expressions,  trug^edia^  tragadioy  the  song  of  thie 
cask,  the  song  of  the  goat.  These  persons  wore 
masks,  •  custom  always  retained  on  the  Greek  thea- 
tre ;  and,  as  they  gradually  improved,  and  dialogue 
was  added,  the  exhibitions  approached  more  and  more 
to  the  nature  of  regular  dramas.  Athens  now  be- 
coming a  city  of  some  magnitude  and  opulence,  a  de- 
mand arose  in  it  for  sinular  amusements,  and  persons 
were  not  wanting  to  gratify  this  taste.  The  divisioli 
into  comedy  and  tragedy  had  now  been  establishea. 
The  first  year  before  the  establishment  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  Pisistratus,  Susarion  mounted  a  scaffold,  and 
performed  a  sort  of  comedy,  or  satirical  dialogue. 
About  thirty  years  after,  Thespis,  from  a  ¥raggott, 
exhibited  the  first  tragedv  on  record.  Before  his  time 
there  had  been  nothing  but  the  chorus ;  he  added  a 
single  actor.  Tragedy,  though  posterior  in  its  ori- 
gin to  comedy,  was  soonest  carried  to  perfection. 
Thespis  was  succeeded  by  Cratinas,  in  whose  time 
the  scaffolding,  similar  probably  to  that  used  in  our 
puppet-shows,  on  which  the  exhibition  was  perform- 
ed, having  accidentally  broke  down,  the  Athenians 
applied  themselves  to  build  a  secure  and  more  ele- 
gant theatre.  Phrynichus,  his  successor,  perfected 
tragedy  still  more,  by  substituting  the  iambic  Veiae 
for  the  trochaic,  which  had  been  employed  as  snic- 
ed  to  the  accompaniment  of  dancing,  once  an  es* 
sential  part  of  theatrical  entertainments.  The  spec- 
tacles were  now  addressed  to  the  fancy  more  than  tki 
the  senses.  Immediaitely  after  him,  and  about  th^ 
period  of  the  Persian  war,  arose  Eschylus,  who  car- 
ried Grecian  tragedy  to  the  summit  of  perfection. 
His  pieces  are  characterized  by^  a  fierce  and  terrible 
sublimity,  congenial  to  his  own  character,  and  that 
of  his  age,  which  were  wholly  devoted  to  mifi- 
tary  ^lory.  He  vras  succeeded  by  Sephodes,  who, 
bomm  a  milder  and  more  polished  age,  exhibited 
different  characters.  Inferior  in  energy  and  sublimi- 
ty, he  still  combined  a  large  portion  of  these  quali- 
ties with  more  skilful  contexture  of  plot,  and  great- 
er powers  of  pathos.  Immediately  following,  and 
for  a  long  time  contemporary,  was  Euripides,  who 
excelled  both  his  predecessors  in  pathetic  powers,  sn 
which,  among  the  ancients  at  least,  he  stands  unri- 
valled ;  and  who  cidtivated  also  a  sententious  mora- 
lity unknown  to  his  predecessors.  In  other  respects, 
however,  he  is  inferior  to  Eschylus  and  Sophocles. 

With  him  tragedy,  after  a  short  reign,  expired ; 
but  comedy  had  only  now  attained  its  perfection,  and 
continued  to  flourish  during  successive  a?es.  It  as- 
sumed different  aspects,  according  to  the  different 
periods  of  its  existence.  These  ace  t^ed  the  Old, 
the  Midde,  and  the  New  Comedy. 
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The  old  comedy  wat  Cultivated  by  Eupolisy  Cra- 
'  tinuBy  and  Aristophanes.  It  employed  itself  in  the 
most  bitter,  and  often  indecent  satire,  upon  distin* 
giudied  persons  in  the  commonwealth,  who  were  in- 
troduced by  name  upon  the  stage,  and  held  up  to 
gublic  derision.  The  writings  of  Aristophanes  sdone 
ate  come  down  to  us,  and  display  a  very  powerful, 
but  coarse  vein  of  humour.  After  him,  Alexis  and 
Antiphanes  introduced  the  middle  comedy.  The 
object  of  this  was  still  satire,  but  the  improved  taste 
of  the  age,  and  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  government,  no  longer  allowed  the  wri- 
ters to  indulge  in  personal  attacks ;  it  was  therefore 
directed  agamst  manners  in  general.  All  the  writers 
of  this  school,  of  whom  Mr  Cumberland  has  enu- 
merated thirty-two,  have  perished,  leaving  .only  a  few 
fragments,  which  make  us  regret  the  more  what  we 
have  lost.  The  middle  was  followed  by  the  new 
comedy,  more  ciddvated,  polished,  and  regular,  than 
cither  of  its  predecessors,  and  nearly  approaching,  it 
would  appear,  to  what  we  call  sentimental  comedy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  by  love-plots, 
tender  sentiments,  and  more  delicate  satire.  Upwards 
of  200  names  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  oi  those 
who  shone  in  this  line  of  composition;  but  their 
«ames  only,  not  their  works,  if  we  except  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments,  chiefly  handed  down  by  fathers  of 
the  church,  and  which  therefore  have  a  serious,  and 
even  gloomy  colouring,  probably  very  different  from 
the  general  strain  of  these  dramas.  Menander,  Phi- 
lemon, and  Di|^us,  are  the  most  celebrated  of  these 
writers. - 

.  The  drama  of  Athens,  however,  is  not  more  cele- 
brated than  its  schools  of  philosophy.  As  every  ci- 
tizen nnght  acquire  an  influence  in  the  management 
of  public  affurs,  provided  he  possessed  the  requisite 
ouaiificatioos,  it  became  a  desirable  object  to  attain 
oioae  talents,  and  above  all  that  doquence,  which 
aught  enable  him  to  sway  the  decisions  of  a  popular 
assembly*  A  class  of  teachers  then  arose,  by  whom 
this  was  pubUcly  professed ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  thetCy  deserting  their  legitimate  office,  taught  only 
die  art  of  making  subtle  distinctions,  and  defending 
right  and  wrong  indiscriminately.  These  went  by  the 
name  of  Sophists,  which  origrinaUy  signified  merely  wise 
men,  but  which,  from  their  misconduct,  has  long  be- 
come odious.  The  abuses  of  this  sect  were  exposed, 
and  their  £une  eclipsed,  by  Socrates,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  heathen  philosophers,  for  pure  morality 
and  practii^  wisdom.  His  instructions  were  entirely 
oral,  and  seem  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  apph- 
cation  of  sound  sense  and  virtuous  principle  to  the 
vluied  scenes  of  public  and  private  life,  of  which  he 
was  a  constant  spectator.  Openly  attacking  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  the  sophist,  and  secretly  despising 
the  superstitions  of  the  multitude,  he  excited  hostility 
in  both ;  and  at  length  his  unworthy  fate  became  as 
much  the  shame,  as  his  life  had  been  the  glory,  of 
Athens.  When  death,  however,  had  silenced  envy, 
his  £une  broke  forth  in  full  lustre ;  and  a  crowd  of 
votaries  acose,  who  trod,  or  affected  to  tread,  in  his 
footsteps.  Each,  however,  modifying  and  explain- 
ing the  Socratic  doctriois  as  suitea  his  own  peculiar 
views,  many  branches,  widely  differing  from  each 
«Hhrrj  i^Mnug  from  tji^mut  mM*    JCenophooy  the 
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most  judiciouf  and  moat  amiable  of  his  dbciples, 
seems  to  have  transmitted  his  doctrine  the  most  pure 
and  uncorrupted.  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  sou^t  to 
elevate  and  adorn  it  by  an  admixture  both  with  his 
own  lofty,  and  often  visionary  ideas,  and  with  the 
tenets  of  other  schools.  Hence  he  may  be  consider- 
ed rather  as  having  founded  a  system  of  his  own, 
than  as  having  faithfully  transmitted  to  us  that  oJF 
his  master.  Amid  a  variety  of  subordinate  sects,  we 
may  then  distinguish  the  two  opposite,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  Aristippus 
the  philosopher  of  pleasure.  The  former  puiced 
wisdom  entirely  in  the  absence  of  all  refinement,  and 
often  even  of  common  decency,  and  in  a  life  marked 
only  by  austerity  and  privation.  The  other,  con- 
ceiving man  maae  only  for  enjoyment,  sought  it 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  hence  became  a 
welcome  g^est  in  courts,  and  in  all  gay  and  opulent 
societies.  These  two  were  succeeded  by  the  still 
more  celebrated  sects  *  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  of 
which  the  former  placed  the  supreme  good  in  virtue, 
the  other  in  pleasure  alone,  and  which  long  continued 
to  divide  the  ancient  world.  The  leading  doctrines 
of  each  are  well  known,  and  shall  be  fully  explained 
in  their  proper  place. 

We  may  observe,  that  each  of  these  moral  systems 
was,  in  general,  accompanied  by  a  physical  system* 
professing  to  account  tor  all  tbe  grand  phenomeDR 
of  the  umverse.  This  last,  however,  being  fomded 
commonly  on  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  obserra* 
tion,  was  of  little  comparative  value.  It  vmnM  steaa^ 
on  the  whole,  that  no  branch,  either  of  physical 
or  mathematical  science,  was  much  indebted  to 
Athens.  Living  nature  was  there  too  varied  and  »•< 
teresting,  to  leave  much  room  for  attention  to  its  dead 
and  inanimate  pordons. 

Where  political  events  were  so  varied  and  im-  History. 
portant,  the  art  of  recording  them  was  .not  likely 
to  be  neglected.  Although  Athens  cannot  boast 
of  having  produced  the  father  of  history,  yet  the 
most  enunent  of  his  successors  sprung  up  in  her 
bosom.  Thucydides  has  left  us  a  history  of  cotem- 
porary  events,  tree  from  all  those  partialities  to  which 
such  a  narrative  might  be  supposed  liable.  His  per- 
formance is  a  model  of  sound  judgment,  attic  pre- 
cision, and  grave  and  severe  eloquence.  His  suc- 
cessor Xenophon  was,  still  more  than  he,  versant  in 
real  life  and  in  pubUc  affairs.  His  style,  less  nervous, 
is  more  siniple,  sweet,  and  flowing.  In  his  Anabasis, 
and  in  his  Grecian  history  fa  continuation  of  that  of 
Thucydides,)  his  fidelity  is  equally  unimpeached; 
but  in  the  Cyropedia,  his  refined  moral  taste  has  led 
him  to  wander  into  the  regions  of  fiction,  in  order  to 
delineate  a  more  perfect  model  than  real  Hfe  could 
afford.  With  him  expired  the  historic  muse  of 
Athens. 

Amid  tliese  higher  pursuits,  Athens  was  not  less  The  fiue 
busily  nor  less  successfully  occupied  in  cultivating  those  ^utt.. 
arts,  which  relate  to  the  beauty  of  external  form.  Paint- 
ing and  sculpture  ori^nated  indeed,  not  there,  but  in  the 
fertile  and  earlier  civitized  regions  of  Ionia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  £gean  Sea.  It  was  in  Athens,  however^ 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles,  that  these  arts  at-' 
tained  their  highest  perfection.  The  fame  of  Phi- 
difOnuid  fnaateles  m  aculptorty  of  Zeuzis  ttad  Par- 
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Athens,  rhaoof  as  paintctrv  is  still  unrivalled  in  their  respective 
^  "  M  ■  ■•'.  departments.  All  these  indeed  were  not  bom  in 
Athens*  but  it  was  there  that  their  tidents  were 
chiefly  formed  and  exerted.  With  the  masterpieces 
of  these  artists  Pericles  lavishly  adorned  the  public 
buildings  and  temples  of  Athens,  and  thus  gratified 
at  once  the  taste  and  vanity  of  his  countrymen.^  All 
the  works  of  Grecian  painting  have  been  swallowed 
m  by  time ;  but  the  rums  of  Athens  present  remains 
ot  sculpture  and  architecture,  which  still  astonislAhe 
world.  The  tennination  of  Athenian  liberty  involved 
also  that  of  thefiQe  arts :  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  the 
school  of  Sicyon  had  already  attained  the  pre-emi- 
nence. 

Subsequent  The  poditical  superiority  of  Athens  ceased  after 
fortunes  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea ;  yet  gleams  of  her  ancient 
Athens.  spirit  still  occasionally  broke  forth.  The  death  of 
Philip,  which  occurred  soon  after,  appeared  to  pre- 
sent a  favourable  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke ;  and  it  was  embraced  at  once  by  Athens,  by 
Thebes,  and  by  the  tribes  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum. 
But  the  young  hero,  having  crushed  his  barbarous 
enemies,  wtumed  with  the  rapidity  of  Hghtning  into 
Greece.  Thebes  suffered  a  dreadful  punishment  tor 
her  daring  attempt ;  and  a  similar  hte  seemed  to  im- 
pend over  Athens.  With  a  magnanimity,  however, 
worthy  of  her  best  days,  she  braved  the  prohibition 
issued  by  the  conqueror  against  giving  shelter  to  the 
exiles  from  Thebes.  Yet  Alexsmder,  notwithstand- 
ing this  additional  provocation,  consulted  his  fame* 
by  extending  clemency  to  so  renowned  a  city. 

During  the  victorious  career  of  Alexander,  Athens 
lemained  without  any  movement,  even  while  Sparta, 
under  the  coounand  of  Agps,  was  making  a  vigorous, 
thbugh  unsuccessful,  attempt  at  emancipation.  A 
remnant  of  independence,  however,  appeared,  by  her 
deciding  in  favour  of  Demosthenes,  the  celebrated 
contest  concerning  the  crown,  (See  Demosthenes,) 
though  she  banis&d  him  two  years  afterwards,  on  a 
somewhat  doubtful  accusation  of  bribery.  Alexan- 
der appears  always  to  have  shewn  a  peculiar  favour 
to  tlus  city.  Devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  glory,  he 
viewed  Athens  as  the  dispenser  of  it.  The  speech  is 
well  known  which  he  made  in  passing  the  Hydaspes : 
<*  What  dangers  am  I  encountering,  O  Athenians,  in 
erder  to  be  praised  bv  you !"  The  decree,  however, 
which  he  passed  for  the  restoration  of  all  the  Grecian 
eiiles  to  their  respective  cities,  though  humanity,  as 
well  as  pohoy,  might  have  prompted  it,  excited  high 
indignation  amon^  a  people  so  torn  by  party  contests ; 
and  when  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  news 
of  his  death,  the  popular  party  easily  gained  the 
ascendency.  '  Demosthenes,  restored  to  his  country, 
became  again  the  soul  of  the  Athenian  councils.  •  A 
confederacy  was  formed,  with  Athens  at  its  head ; 
and  a  numerous  army  was  raised,  to  make  head  against 
that  under  the  command  of  Antipater.  Leosthenes, 
being  appointed  general,  attacked  the  Macedonian 
commander,  defeated  and  drove  him  into  Lamia,  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  to  which  he  immediately  laid 
fiege.  Leosthenes  feU  before  the  town ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor Antiphilus  routed  a  body  of  troops  which 
had  advanced  to  relieve  it.  Alarmed  by  these 
checks,  Craterus  hastened  over  wiUi  a  biUid  of  those 


veterans  who  had  conquered  under  Alexander.   This     Athei 
WM  too  hard  a  trial  for  the  Athenian  levies ;  they  '■■v 
vrere  vanquished;  and  at  this  single  disaster,  the  whole 
confederacy  fell  inunediately  to  pieces.     Antipater 
marched  du'octly  to  Athens,  which  submitted  vrith- 
out  resistance.     Deiposthenes  was  the  victim  of  this 
revolution.     Having  fled  to  the  island  qf  Calsuriaf 
and  taken  refuse  in  a  temple,  he  was  surrounded  by 
Macedonian  o&ers,  and,  to  save  himself  from  felling 
into  their  hands,  swallowed  poison.     Phocion,  who  Death  < 
had  always  resisted  this  rash  ebullition,  now  sought  ^onost 
in  vain  to  save  Athens  from  the  ignominy  of  a  Ma-  "**• 
cedonian  garrison.     Twelve  thousand  citizens  vrere 
disfranchised;  the  popular  form  of  TOvemment  was 
suppressed ;  and  every  measure  was  taken  to  hold  her  A.  C  9! 
in  the  most  -strict  and  absolute  subjection. 

Thus  Athens  lost  all  that  remained  of  her  liberty  ; 
and  she  became  from  this  period,  as  distinguished  n>r 
the  meanness  of  her  adulation,  as  slie  had  formerly 
been  for  the  fierceness  of  her  independence.  Never 
did  people  run  into  such  excesses  ot  flatterv.  Every 
successive  master  who  was  imposed  upon  taem,  from 
the  moment  that  he  came  into  power,  was  fixwned 
upon  with  the  same  abject  servility.  Antipater,  on 
his  death-bed,  left  the  government  of  Macedon  to 
Polvsperchon,  who  acting,  in  every  respect,  contnuy 
to  his  predecessor,  espoused  the  popular  interest 
among  the  states  of  Greece,  and  particularly  in 
Athens.  Phocion,  who  had  been  attached  to  An- Of !%» 
tipater  and  the  opposite  interest,  became  then  the  ^^ 
obtect  of  hostihty'to  the  new  governor,  who'procu-  *^  *^^^ 
red  from  the  Athenians  his  condemnation  and  death. 
Thus  Athens  lost  hei:  last  great  m^,  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  had  lost  so  many  of  bis  predecessors. 

Polysperchon  was  not  long  of  being  driven  out 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  who  re-esta- 
blished the  old  system,   and  set  Demetrius  Pha-  Demetr 
,  lereus  at  the  head  of  the  government.     The  choice  Piuierc 
was  excellent ;  and  under  this  accomplished  pertoUy 
Athens  enjoyed  more  quiet,  and  perhaps  more  real 
happiness,  than  during  the  days  of^her  elory.  Every 
species  of  honour  was  profusely  lavished  on  him ;  in- 
somuch,  that  while  Miltiades,  the  deliverer  of  the 
state,  was  honoured  only  by  a  place  in  an  historical 
pabting,  three  hundred  and  sixty  statues  were  de- 
creed to  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Yet  when,  after  a  sway 
of  twelve  years,  he  was  dispossessed  by  Demetrius,  A.  C  9 
the  son  ot  Antigonus,  these  statues  were  instantly  I>eoiscr 
thrown  down,  and  all  their  adulation  transfinred  to  Po*^"* 
this  new  master.     Demetrius  here  abandoned  himself 
to  every  species  of  debauchery ;  and  the  Athenians 
dishonoured  themselves  completely  by  their  servile 
compliance  even  with  his  most  shameful  propensities. 
Yet  when,  fortune  changing,   he   soon  atterwards 
sought  refuge  in  their  city,  he  found  the  gates  shut 
against  him.     By  another  turn  of  affairs,  he  soon  af- 
ter became  again  master  of  the  city,  and,  according  to    - 
every  appearance,  the  Athenians  had  to  dread  the  se- 
verest effects  of  his  vengeance.     But  Demetrius,  an 
accomplished  person,  and  ambitious  of  fame,  sought 
rather  to  attach  them  by  an  ostentatious  clemency. 
Yet  when  adverse  fortune  compelled  him  once  more 
to  seek  refuge  within  her  walls,  he  failed  not  to  ex* 
perience  a  second  repulse. 

Athens  noW|  amid  the  struggle  of  contending  pd* 
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lentatesi  enjoyed,  Ibr- totne  tim^  a  precarious  inde- 
pendcncr.  This,  sucb  aa  it  was,  s^cms  lo  have  in- 
filled a  portion  of  her  ancient  8pii*it,  An  inunda- 
tion of  Gauls,  under  the  command  of  Brennus,  poured 
dovrn  upon  Givece,  which  they  prepared  to  enter  by 
the  slraita  of  ThermopyJs.  The  Athenian*  took  the 
lead  tn  the  confederacy  of  Grecian  states  formed  to 
oppose  them  ;  and  Brcnnus,  afti?r  a  desperate  eiFort, 
found  tlie  bju-baro us  strength  of  his  troops  insuScient 
to  contend  with  the  superior  skill  and  valour  of  the 
Greeks.  He  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  enter* 
prize,  and  to  content  himself  with  laying  waste  the 
northern  districts. 

This  last  ghmmering,  however,  of  her  ancifnt 
glory,  was  quickly  extinguished.  Antigonus,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedon,  determined  to  avenge  on  Athens  the  mjuries 
of  his  father:  he  laid  siege  to  it  therefore  with  a 
powerful  army ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  eiforts  made 
by  the  other  states,  and  even  by  Ptolemy  of  Egy*pt, 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  compelling  it  to  receive  a 
Macedonian  garrison. 

The  Achaian  republic  now  began  its  splendid 
career  ;  during  the  whole  of  which,  Athens  remained 
in  inglorious  tranquiUity*  In  the  wars,  however, 
which  immediately  succeeded  between  Rome  and 
Macedon,  she  makes  some  small  figure.  Site  even  gave 
occasion  to  the  second  Macedonian  war.  Two  Acar- 
naniao  youths  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, for  some  venial  offence  committed  at  their  sa- 
cred rites.  The  Acarnanians,  having  in  vain  demand- 
ed aatisfaction,  obtained  permission  tmm  Philip  to  lay 
wa5i#^  Attica,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  some  Ma- 
C'  nxips.     The  AtfienianSi  without  making 

ai  pt  to  defend  themselves,  appealed  to  the 

Romans,  who,  eager  for  a  pretence  to  make  war  upon 
Plulip,  availed  then^^elves  of  this  event.  AttaJus  and 
the  Rbodian  ambassadors,  then  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
hiippening  to  pass  near  Athens,  appeared  in  the  city, 
mud  were  received  with  the  most  extravagant  honours. 

Athens,  however,  took  little  share  in  the  war  which 
ahe  had  kindled,  but  derived  a  precarious  security 
from  the  hostility  of  contending  powers.  The  form 
of  liberty  was  for  a  time  confirmed  to  her,  by  that 
decree  which  g%ve  freedom  to  all  the  Grecian  states. 
But  when  Rome,  having  reduced  Macedon  to  sub- 
jection*  no  longer  kept  terms  with  the  other  states, 
Athens,  along  with  them,  was  reduced  into  a  province, 
under  the  title  of  Ach;iia.  She  does  not  even  ap- 
pear to  have  shared  in  the  gallant  resistance  made  by 
the  Achaian  republic.  What  followed,  however, 
some  time  after,  shewed,  that  there  was  still  some 
fcmnaiit  of  her  ancient  spirit.  Mithridates,  the  re- 
nowned enemy  of  Rome,  had  openly  raised  the  stand- 
ard against  that  pojver,  and  had  commenced  hostili- 
tJCa  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the  Romans 
who  were  settled  in  Asia,  From  that  moment, 
Athens  hailed  him  as  her  deliverer,  Rome,  distract- 
ed by  faction,  was  supposed  to  be  in  no  condition  to 
enforce  her  dominion.  The  complete  triumph,  how- 
evert  of  Sylla  over  Marius,  fatally  deceived  this  ex- 
pectation«  The  former  general  marched  directly  into 
Greece,  inflamed  with  the  most  furious  thirst  of  ven- 
geance* All  the  states  submitted,  except  Athens; 
mnd  therefore  against  it  the  Roman  general  advanced 
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without  delay.  Athena  made  a -resistance  beyond  Athcm. 
expectation,  and  not  unworthy  of  her  ancient  fame,  "*— ^v*— * 
The  city  and  the  Pine  us,  which  formed  separate  for-  ^*^^*^  ^^, 
tresses,  were  then  in  different  hands.  1  nc  former  gyU^'^* 
was  commanded  by  Aristion,  who  is  represented  as  a 
violent  and  profligate  character,  but  who  appears  A*  C.  8€* 
evidently  to  have  possessed  great  energy  and  activity. 
The  Pineus  was  held  by  Al*chelaus,  an  officer  of 
Mithridates,  possessed  of  distinguished  merit  and  abi- 
lity. Svlla  spared  no  efforts  to  overcome  this  un-» 
expected  resistance.  To  construct  his  machines,  he 
levelled  all  the  sacred  groves  around  Athens,  nor 
spared  even  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  He 
plundered  the  treasures  of  Delphi,  without  regard  to 
the  sanctity  which  had  so  long  been  attached  to  them. 
Yet  every  attempt  which  he  made  to  reduce  the 
place  by  storm,  was  completely  baffled,  and  he  waa 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  blockade-  Having 
succeeded  in  demoHshing  part  of  the  long  waifs 
which  joined  Athens  to  the  Piraeus,  the  city,  deprived 
of  communication  with  its  harbour,  soon  began  to  be 
straitened  for  subsistence.  Treachery  completed  what 
force  had  begun ;  the  supplies  of  Athens  were  en- 
tirely cut  off;  and  she  began  to  experience  all  the 
horrors  of  famine.  Aristion  desperately  resisted 
every  proposal  of  surrender ;  but  at  length  the  citi- 
zens, either  through  fatigue  or  disaffection,  ceased  to 
keep  the  same  sti'ict  watch  as  formerly.  Sylla,  ob- 
serving this,  prepared  a  midnight  attack,  which,  find- 
ing them  completely  unprepared,  soon  made  him 
master  of  the  city-  Exasperated  at  their  long  de- 
fence, he  gave  full  vent  to  tlie  ferocity  of  his  charac- 
ter. Not  only  was  the  city  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
plunder  ;  but  orders  were  issued,  that  every  Athe- 
nian, of  every  age  and  sex,  should  be  put  to  the 
sword.  The  city  streamed  with  Athenian  blood ;  and 
scarcely,  of  l^er  whole  population,  did  a  feeble  rem- 
nant survive.  Archelaus,  seeing  the  city  lost,  judged 
it  necessary  to  evacuate  the  Pirajus.  Sylla,  thus  de- 
prived of  human  victims,  vented  his  impious  fury  on 
the  structures,  the  pride  of  Athens  and  of  Greece, 
with  which  that  port  was  adorned.  The  fairest  edi- 
fices of  the  city  had  been  defaced  ;  but  the  Piraeus 
was  completely  levelled  with  the  ground. 

On  the  few  occasions  in  which  the  Athenians  took 
any  share  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  they  were  still 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  espoused  the 
part  of  Pompey  against  Caesar  i  and  again,  on  the 
death  of  Carsar,  they  threw  down  his  statues,  and  in 
their  stead  set  up  those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  which 
last  they  placed  next  to  those  of  Harmodiua  and  Aris- 
togiton.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  when  there 
remained  no  lonjjer  any  party  friendly  to  libertyt 
Athens,  in  the  division  ol  the  empire  between  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  latter. 
The  profuse  and  thoughtless  gaiety  of  his  character, 
seems  even  to  have  conciliated  the  affections  of  the 
people.  After  his  la^t  departure  from  Rome,  he  fixed 
his  re%ideucc  for  some  time  among  them,  and  was 
received  with  all  that  servile  flattery  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  lavish  on  the  favourite  of  the 
moment.  By  a  retinement  of  adulation,  they  pro- 
posed his  marriage  with  Minerva,  their  tutelar  deity ; 
to  which  Antony,  with  artful  waggery,  consented, 
on  condition  that  she  should  bring  hun  a  portion  of 
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"^^z*^  awJK'i  thw  actacfmitfit  to  Im  ma!,  by  depming 
Adwttt  It  iier  liew  remaiQiag^  yrn^^tgt^  aad  of  tiie 
4Mwi  <«  jCi^tttf  wtntM  wbc  tuM  Rco'di  fron  An* 

Mt  vhfie  AtknM  dnw  «nr  cveiy  tnce  <>f  her  po» 
/.tieai  ^Mtenc^  ▼afmb,  she  roue  to  an  empire,  •C4mxly 
^^''''<*  Vin  ijcurm^y  to  wBkh  RoRie  kaetf  vm  obfiged  to 
bMr«  Her  conquffrort  looked  to  her  m  to  tke  teacher 
jad  arfeiterof  QMr>wpliifand«cieace.  Aflthemoit 
Mi^MJi^siineii  KiMwi  ruiitJi  ver^  iiiipitiOBe  ov  bterary 
•cer^mprwhiMfjU;  a«i  aS  Hocked  to  AtlKM,  n  order 
Mr  ar^me  tJm^  Several  ncn  pegfeired  its  traaqvi 
aad  ekj^nt  ^kaamn%  to  the  tamok  of  the  capaal; 
aad  aiaon^  thc«r  tvat  Attkasy  the  criehrated  friead  of 
Cie/TOy  whr>  naawed  thai  wanoBief  horn  hamg  fixed 
hm  r^Mtnet  Jt  Athrae. 

The  t^raaay  of  the  twelte  Csun,  beta?  eserdtcd 
chtelhr  agatMt  the  ncMet  aad  teaatoia  of  Rooie,  dad 
aai  nil  vftT  heaiy  oa  thb,  or  the  other  cities  of 
Or  tree*     (>ennaaicaiy  onder  Tiberiue'i  rnga,  be^^ 
Wmt.d  on  it  the  rahied  privilege  of  hariag  a  bctor 
t#  pmeade  the  aiagiMratei.     Evea  Nero  conferred  a 
Moar.ilMil  hhrrtj  opon  it,  along  with  the  reft  of  Greece ; 
and  it  '»  nmarkMe^  that  this  gift  was  reroked  by 
Ve^iMan.     But  it  wu  in  the  goldea  age  of  the  Ro- 
wmn  emptre,  that  Athens  was  destined  to  resume,  in 
renrd  to  outward  appearance  at  least,  her  former 
t'rt^^r         i^Iendotir*     Adrian,  tnat  singolar  character,  ambi- 
/./:.'iaf.»nd  tiOB4  U»  p^rpetoate  his  name  by  monuments  of  art, 
'.'•  Ar,tff    cht¥%e  Athens  as  hb  favonnte  residence,  and  bmshed 
**''"''  trtMmtrn  tn  wdtmanjf  \u     He  bvik  several  temples, 

andf  abore  all,  he  mnshcd  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
the  work  of  soocessive  kings,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  human  art*  He  founded  a  splendid  U- 
brarj«  He  bestowed  also  many  municipal  and  other 
priirileges*  The  Athenians  repaid  his  benefits  with 
their  accustomed  profusion  of  gratitude.  An  in- 
scriptioa,  pbced  on  one  of  the  gates,  declared  Athens 
to  be  m>  longer  the  city  of  Theseus,  but  of  Adrian. 
The  Antonincs  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Adrian. 
Under  themt  Hcrodes  Atticus  devoted  an  immense 
fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  the  pro* 
nvjtion  of  learning*  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  species 
of  aniversitf  f  founded  by  Adrian,  and  the  promsors 
of  which  were  increased  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  thir* 
teen*  There  were  two  for  each  of  the  four  sects  of 
philcMophf,  two  rhetoricians,  two  civilians,  and  a 
president.  Handsome  salaries  were  attached  to  these 
appointments* 
iU]iO€»U of  Amid  the  accumulated  calamities  of  the  Roman 
\thtn$*  emptrr,  the  taste  for  learning  and  the  arts  sufiered  a 
gradual  decline.  Yet  to  those,  who  still  cherished 
N9  Athens  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  resort.  Be* 
ing  shut  out,  however,  from  all  concerns  of  business, 
or  of  piibh'c  lif(^,  her  teachers  lost  entirely  that  sound 
aad  msfily  character,  which  they  once  possessed,  and 
sunk  into  mcfre  pedants  and  sophists.  A  sort  of 
mystic  fraternity  sterns  to  have  been  formed,  admis- 
sion fnto  which  was  gained  by  a  variety  of  chikUah 
eerrrnotif<^  I  while  the  initiated  were  distinguished  by 
a  pRcuhar  flirss,  in  which  no  one  else  was  allowed  to 
appear.  Clolcrs  and  staves^  a  hing  beard,  and  a  book 
ia  the  left  handi  were  everywhere  to  be  seen;  and 


all  the  waflcs  wa^  Ml  of  parties  engaged  in  aipt-     Athes 


Atheaa  waa  alao  distingaiahed  as  the  last  retreat  of 
pmaiBB.  Philoaopby,  whidi  had  fbrmeriy  been 
father  hostile  to  sapeistitaju,  proved  aow  its  oidf 
aapport.    Her  pride  had  aever  brooked  die  hmnifitr 


peide  had  aever  brooked  tat  humility 
the  abaeace  of  worldly  wiadom,  which  charac- 
terised that  (hvioe  dkyeusatioa.  Is^cad  of  ackianr- 
kdgiag  the  pvity  of^iu  ducuiues  and  precepts,  she 
caiployed  a  awposserous  mgcauity  m  drawmg  a  ven 
oter  the  deawMities  6f  the  p^an  mythdogy.  it 
was  at  Atbeaa  that  JuBbb  was  soppoaed  to  have  m^ 
bibed  that  eannty  against  Chnstiamty  wndi  distin- 
guishsd  his  rcigik  As,  hawctu,  the  andent  rdigion 
aaore  aad  won  dechaedt  the  credit  of  Athens  de» 
diatd  iiinag  with  it.  Under  the  soccee£ng  emperors, 
she  ezperinced  the  aKMt  aiortifying  negfect,  and  at 
leagth  her  schoob  wefe  eatiitli  ikast  by  Jtistinian. 

it  was  aot,  however,  marly'in  the  decline  of  learfi*  ^yj^^^, 
imgt  aod  of  the  aocieat  rehgion,  that  Athens  fek  the  ^^^  b 
ealamkies  of  the  Roann  woiid.  Already,  in  the  thelnri 
firit  invasion  of  the  Goths,  in  the  middle  of^die  diird  rians, 
century,  Athens  was  selected  as  a  victim.  The  fleet 
of  those  bafbanans  anchored  in  the  Pimis.  At* 
tempts  had  been  made  to  repair  the  vraDs,  which  haiL 
been  allowed  *to  fail  into  decay.  They  arere  uniMe^ 
however,  to  resist  the  inipetuons  attack  of  the  Goths. 
Athens  was  taken,  and  plundned.  Dexippus,  mean- 
while,  a  brave  o&er,  having  hastily  coBKted  a  body 
of  troops,  unexpectedly  attacked,  znd  drove  them 
out  of  the  city  with  consderable  loss.  It  is  reported 
that,  during  this  visit,  the  Goths,  having  coUccted 
all  the  hbraries  of  Athens^  were  preparing  to  bum 
them ;  but  one  of  their  number  diverted  uem  from 
the  design,  by  suggesting  the  propiiety  of  leaving  to 
their  enemies  what  appeved  to  be  the  most  effectual 
instrument  for  cherisliine  and  promoting  their  nnwai^ 
Uke  spirit.  Serious  doiS>ts,  hovrever,  are  entemiued 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  anecdote. 

Greece  now  enjoyed  a  long  respite  from  fbreigii 
war,  till  the  weak  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Hoiiorhis» 
when  a  still  more  dreadful  tempest  burst  upon  her.. 
Alaric,  that  ferocious  and  terrible  chief,  after  over« 
running  the  rest  of  Greece,  advanced  into  Attica^ 
and  found  Athens  defenceless.  The  whole  conntrf 
was  converted  into  a  desert ;  but  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  he  plundered  the  city,  or  whether  he  accept* 
ed  the  greater  part  of  its  vrealth  as  a  ransom.  &r* 
tain  it  is,  that  it  suffered  severely ;  and  Synesios,  a  co«- 
temponuy,  compares  it  to  the  mere  skin  of  a  daugh* 
tered  victim. 

After  the  devastations  of  Alaric,  and  still  more, 
after  the  shutting  of  her  schools,  Athens  ceased  al* 
most  entirely  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind. 
The  pursuits  of  industry,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  carried  on  with  some  activity :  Besides  the  honey 
of  Mount  Hymettus,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
pretty  considerable  manufacture  of  silk ;  since,  in 
lldO,  a  colony  was  transported  from  Athens  to  Si- 
cily, with  the  view  of  introducing  that  branch  of  in*« 
dustry  into  the  latter  country. 

After  the  takin|r  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latinst  ^nd  oc 
in  the  beginning  o?  the  thirteenth  century,  the  vrest-  pied  b 
em  powers  began  to  view  Greece  as  an  object  of  am*  liim 
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AtKem.    of  the  pedestals  and  inscriptions  are  found  scattered 
^     '  *<  '  *■'  in  different  quarters,  and  often  half  buried  in  the 
eaith. 

The  temple  of  Theseu&ia  still  nearly  entire,  except 
the  roof,  which  is  modem.  The  sculptures  on  the 
cottide  Zfe  almost  entirely  defaced,  but  those  which 
adorn  the  friezes  on  the  inside,  are  in  better^preser- 
nation.  They  represent  the  exploits  of  that  hero. 
Hi&  combat  with  a  Centaur  is  particularly  distin- 
guished. 

•'Of  places,  which  derive  their  interest  from  the 
scenes  which  were  acted  in  them,  considerable  re- 
mains may  alsp  be  observed.  In  the  hill  of  Areo- 
pagus, where  sat  that. famous  tribunal,  we  may  still 
discover,  the  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  by  which  it  was 
aacended  ;  the  seats  of  the  judges;  and  opposite  to 
them,  those  of  the  accuser  and  accused.  This  hill  is 
now  a  burying;place  for  the  Turks,  and  is  covered 
with  their  tombs. 

The  Pnyx^  or  place  for  the  assembly  of  the  peop 
pie,  whjcb  hes  near  the  Areopagus,  is  still  nearly  in 
Its  original  condition.  In  it  are  still  seen  the  pulpit 
for  the  o];ators  cut  out  in  the  rock  ;  the  seats  of  the 
aecretaries,  who  drew  up  the  decrees ;  and^in  the  two 
togles,  those  of  the  officers,  who  imposed  silence, 
and  pubhshed  the  result  of  the  public  deliberations. 
Niches  are  also  seen,  where  were  placed  the  offerings 
of  those  who  obtained  from  the  people  either  favour 
or  acqmttal.  Awful,  sensations  are  inspired  by  the 
view  of  this  once  grand  and  busy  scene,  whence  isr 
sued  those  schemes,  which  changed  so  often  the  face 
of  the  ancient  world. 

We  may  still  trace  the  area  of  the  Stadium^  buik 
by  tierodes  Atticus  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  oh 
which  the  Athenian  yonth  were  employed  in  those 
'  cymnastic. exercises  so  much  valued  by  the  Greeks. 
.The  site  of  the  Lyceum  is  discoverable  by  a  number 
of  loose  stones  scattered  about.  A  modern  house 
.and  garden  now  cover  the  site  of  the  Academy, 
Within  its  precincts  the  walks  of  the  Peripatetics 
may  yet  be  traced ;  and  many  ohve  trees  remain,  of  a 
most  venerable  antiquity. 

The  long  walls  are  entirely  demohshed  ;  but  their 
foundations  may  still  be  traced  under  the  shrubs 
which  cover  the  plain.  The  Piraeus,  another  Athens, 
retains  scarcely  a  memorial  of  its  ancient  greatness. 
Only  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  columns  are  found 
in  it^  as  well  a&  in  the  two  neighbouring  harbours 
of  Abmychia  and  Phalerum.  A  tew  small  craft  now 
frequent  '.his  famed  port,  for  the  accommodation  of 
which  there  is  a  paltry  custom-house. 
.Inhabi-  Athens  contains  now  from  eight  to  ten  thousand 

tants  of  inhabitants,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  Turks,  and  the 
Athene  jgg^  Greeks.  The  latter  enjoy  a  milder  lot,  than 
in  most  other  places  subject  to  Turkish  dominion. 
They  have  hadf  recourse  to  an  expedient  not  very  ho- 
nourable, that  of  chusing  for  their  protector  the  Kis- 
lar  Aga,or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  to  whom  they 
pay  a  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  crowns.  They  have 
been  known  also  to  rise  and  inflict  bloody  vengeance 
'  on  their  oppressors.  They  are  distinguished  both 
by  address,  and  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  rarely  now  ob- 
servable among  their  cquntrymen.  Even  some  forms 
of  their  ancient  constitution  are  .still  preserved..  Chan- 


dler, on  entering  Athens,  was  met  by  an  arclwn.  The 
Turks  have  here  abated  somewhat  of  their  usual  lord- 
liness and  austerity,  and  mixed  more  intimately  with 
the  subject  people. 

The  Greeks  have  an  archbishop,  who  enjoys  a 
tolerable  revenue;  and  no  less  than  two  hundred 
places  of  worship. 

By  far  the  most  recent  and  accurate  survey  of 
Athens,  is  that  made  by  Lord  Elgin,  during  his  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople.  The  detailed  result  will^ 
we  trust^  in  some  form  or  other,  be  given  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  in  the  meantime,  the  following  notice  may  be 
interesting : 

Even  before  leaving  England,  Lord  Elgin  had  un- 
derstood, that  the  most  acceptable  service  which  he 
could  render  to  the  arts,  woiud  be  to  jprocure  ccuU 
of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture, which  still  existed  in  Athens.  But  the 
expense  of  engaging  artists  from  this  country  was 
too  great  for  an  individual  to  undertake,  and  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  from  government  proved  in^ 
effectual.  In  Sicily,  however^,  where  he  touched  on 
his  passage' to  Constantinople,,  he  was  more  fortunate : 
To  the  most  eminent  artist  of.  that  island,  the  trou« 
bled  state  of  Italy  enabled  him  to  add  others,  of  very 
uncommon  abilities,  from  Rome.  In  this  manner  he 
en jraged  six  artists ; .  one  general  paintef,  one  figrure 
painter,  twojbrmatori  for  the  making  of  the  casts* 
and  two  architects.  With  these  Lord  Elgin,  after 
much  difficulty,  obtained  from  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment permission  to  proceed  to  Athens.  They  spent 
three  years  there,  mutually  assisting  and  controuling 
the  operations  of  each  other,  and  taking  measurements 
and  representations  of  every  object  which  seamed  de- 
serving of  attention. 

The  measurements  have  been  made  in  the  utmost 
detail,  and  with  extreme  care  and  minuteness.  From 
the  rough  drafts,  plans,  elevations,  and  finished  draw- 
ings of  the  most  remarkable  objects  have  been  exe- 
cuted. In  these,  all  the  sculpture  has  been  restored, 
with  uncommon  taste  and  ability.  The  has  reliefs, 
besides,  on  the  different  temples,  have  been  drawn, 
with  perfect  accuracy,  in  their  present  state  of  muti- 
lation and  ^cay.  Most  of  these  has  reliefs,  and  all 
the  characteristic  architectural  features  in  the  diffe- 
rent monuments  now  remaining  at  Athens,  have  been 
moulded ;  and  the  casts  and  moulds  being  conveyed 
to  London,  are  now  in  his  lordship's  possession. 
Picturesque  views  of  Athens,  as  well  as  various  parts 
of  Greece,  have  been  taken  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent painters  of  Europe. 

Besides  these  models  and  representations,  Lord 
Elein  collected  also  numerous  pieces  of  Athenian 
sculpture  in  statues,  reUefs,  capitals,  cornices,  friez^* 
&c.  The  advantages  which  he  possessed  enabled 
him  to  accumulate  a  greater  collection  of  these  than 
exists  elsewhere  in  Europe.  In  making  this  collec- 
tion, he  was  strongly  animated  by  seeing  the  destruc- 
tion into  which  these  remains  were  sinking,  througk 
the  influence  of  Turkish  barbarism.  Some  statues 
in  the  nosticum  of  the  Parthenon  had  been  pounde<^ 
down  for  mortar,  on  account  of  their  affording  the 
whitest  marble  within  reach ;  and  this  mortar  was  em* 
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Atbleta.  necessarily  became,  at  last,  more  a  matter  of  exhibi- 
tion than  of  practice  ;  since  few  could  hope  to  suc- 
ceed, or  wish  to  embark,  in  a  contest  widi  regular 
bullies.  The  training  and  habits  now  acquired,  were 
not  those  of  men  qualified  for  enduring  every  priva- 
tion, and  every  species  of  exertion  in  the  field  ;  but 
of  performing  idle  feats  in  one  situation  at  home. 

During  the  best  periods  of  Greece,  all  the  youth 
were  regularly  trained  to  the  exercises  of  the  palses- 
tnL  In  every  town  there  was  a  gymnasimn,  or  school, 
for- these  and  other  branches  of  juvenile  education, 
supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  furnished  with 
baths,  courts,  race-grounds,  and  every  other  conve- 
nience. To  these  seminaries,  the  youth  repaired  at 
a  very  early  period ;  for  we  find,  that  even  in  the 
great  games,  at  which  all  Greece  appeared,  boys  of  12 
years  of  age  obtained  prizes.  The  discipline  to  whidi 
these  were  subjected,  would  naturally  be  suited  to 
their  tender  age  ;  but  those  who  were  more  advanced, 
and,  particularly,  who  intended  to  signalize  them- 
selves at  any  of  the  public  exhibitions,  underwent  a 
course  of  training,  admirably  well  calculated  for  the 
sinewy  contest.  This  preparation,  which  sometimes 
ocakpied  a  s]>ace  of  ten  monthsf  was  extremely  rigo- 
rous ;  and,  being  prescribed  bv  law,  was  indispensible. 
The  outlines  of  it  are  given  by  Horace : 

Qui  shtdei  optatam  cursu  contmgere  mettf^fh^ 
Mvita  tulit  fecitque  jmer  j  sudavit  €t  aldt^ 
jtbitinuit  Venere  et  Baccho. 

Epictetus  also,  in  the  following  passage,  takes  notice 
«f  the  preparatory  discipline.  **  You  must  conform 
So  rule,  eat  against  your  will,  abstain  froQi  dainties : 
vou  must  necessariljr  be  exercised  at  the  appointed 
hotsr,  in  heat  and  in  cold  ;  you  must  drink  no  cold 
water,  and  sometimes  no  wine.  In  shortt  you- must 
{^e  yourself  up  to  the  superintendaot  as  l<o  a  physi- 
dan,  and  then  turn  out  to  the  contest.  Here  it  is 
not  unfrequent  to  dislocate  an  arm,  to  sprain  an  ancle^ 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  dust,  to  be  flogged  into  the 
bamin,  and  after  all  to  be  vanquished. '^ 

The  diet  of  the  professed  athletae,  in  Italy  as  well 
as  Greece,  was  strictly  attended  to.  In  the  more 
eaily  a^,  the^  were  fed  on  new  cheese,  dried  figs, 
aad  boUed  gram.  At  length,  one  Pythagoras,  Uie 
master  of  a  gymnasium,  introduced  the  use  of  animal 
ibod,  having  observed  that  it  gave  more  finnness  and 
body  to  the  muscles.  Pork,  either  roasted  or  broil- 
edf  was  the  favourite  dish  for  this  purpose ;  and  was 
found  of  so  nutritious  a  quality,  according  to  Galen, 
that  the  athletac  who  intermitted  the  use  of  it  but 
for  one  day,  were  sensible  the  next  of  a  material  di- 
minution of  their  vigour.  Their  breakfast  consisted 
of  a  little  dry  bread,  wliich  was  always  unleavened : 
and  their  principal  meal,  which  was  after  their  exer- 
cises, consisted  principally  of  animal  food :  and  this, 
on  some  occasions,  they  were  forced  to  devour  in 
prodigious  quantities.  As  a  dry  diet  was  considered 
if  essential  importance  to  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  muscular  system,  their  drink,  consisting  of 
warm  water,  or  of  a  thick  luscious  kind  of  wine,  was 
administered  in  very  sparing  quantities.  The  method 
dF  feeding,  however,  admitted  of  considerable  varia- 
^Uh  adapted  to  the  particular  oasepf  the  pupil ;  for, 


as  a  racer  and  a  boxer  reared  different  qualifications^    AthLet 
so  also  the  whole  of  their  regimen  was  somewhat  dif-  "^ 
iierent. 

-The  athletse  were  allowed  as  much  sleep  as  they 
chose,  since  this  was  thought  conducive  to  that  ro- 
tundity of  body  which  they  deemed  so  necessary. 
In  the  morning  they  went  occasionally  into  the  cold 
bath,  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  their  sinews :  andf 
after  their  exercises  were  over,  they  were  immersed  in, 
a  tepid  bath,  where  they  were  carefully  scrubbed  with 
the  strygil :  thev  were  then  dried  with  towels,  and 
anointed  with  oiL  After  this,  they  took  their  prin- 
cipal meal,  and  engaged  in  no  more  exercise  that  day* 

Their  medical  treatment  was  simpk,  though  rather 
peculiar.  Glysters  were  sometimes  administered9 
when  the  appetit#  seemed  to  flag  :  but  the  favourite 
remedy  for  this  was  an  emetic,  which  was  thought 
to  be  less  debilitating  than  cathartics.  The  finger 
or  a  feather  served,  by  tickling  the  fauces,  to  excite 
vomiting.  Sexual  intercourse  was  strictly  prohibit- 
ed, as  peculiarly  detrimental  to  strength  ;  and  plates 
of  lead  were  applied  at  night  to  the  grpins,  to  repress 
improper  affections.  Their  backs,  too,  were  occa- 
sionally scoui|^  tffll  the  blood  flowed :  this  was  in- 
ten<kd  both  for  habituating  the  patient  to  bear  the 
acutest  pain,  and  as  an  antidote  against  plethora,  to 
vhicll  these  men  were  peculiarly  wiUe. 

The  athletz  were  daily  exercised,  for  many  houxst 
in  every  species  of  exertion ;  and,  to  the  eternal  ire* 
proach  ot  Grecian  delicacy,  in  a  state  of  complete 
nudity.  There  were,  indeed,  female  athletae,  and 
these,  according  to  all  accounts,  were  decently  dress- 
ed, and  contended  in  classes  by  themselvoB ;  tnough, 
if  we  may  beheve  Ovid,  both  these  formaUtiea  were 
dispensed  with  in  ancient  Sparta.  Paris  writes  thus 
to  Helen : 

More  tfUB  gewHi  lUtidd  dum  nuda  pafttstrA 
Ludis  f  et  et  nrnditfimina  mista  vinU,  •  • 

The  male  champions  originally  wore  a  small  acarf 
round  the  middle,  which,  in  after  times,  was  laid  aside 
as  an  incumbrance:  there  are  some  authors^. how- 
ever, who  deny  this,  and  assert,  that  the  covering  viras 
always  retained,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  wrest- 
ling. The  excellence  of  the  Grecian  sculpture  has 
be^  attributed,  and  probably  with  justice,  to  these 
Qaked  exhibitions,  where  every  muscle  and  sinew  was 
displayed  in  every  possible  variety  of  action.  But 
what  was  this  advantage,  when  compared  with  the 
horrid  effects  which  we  know  to  have  been  produced 
on  the  minds  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  spectators  i 

The  exercises  to  which  these  men  were  trained 
were  of  the  most  laborious  and  hardy  description. 
It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
all  the  amusements  and  arrangements  practised  in  the 
ancient  shows  {  this  will  be  £>ne  with  more  proprie- 
ty under  some  other  title,  as  Glajdiatqb,  Olympic 
Games,  Sec  We  shall  here,  therefore,  restrict  our- 
selves to  a  short  account  of  those  exercises  properly 
denominated  athletic,  and  which  were  not  ouy  prac- 
tised  in  every  gymnasium,  but  exhibited  in  public« 
on  innumerable  occasions,  in  every  town  aad  district 
of  Greece.  These  then  consisted  of  the  following 
kinds: 
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^«*  Ist^  £Mt>iW.— Tbote  ^o  cofitended  in  this  an- 
^'^^  cient  sport  tiaa  weights  attached  to  their  bodies,  to 
giTe  a  mater  momentum  to  their  exertion,  and  to 
awtne  them  forward*  The  weight  was  sometimes 
attached  to  the  head,  or  shoulders,  hut  generally  car- 
ried in  the  hand,  when  it  had  holes  for  the  admission 
of  the  fingers.  Wie  are  not  informed  that  height  was 
aimed  at  in  the  leap,  which  was  directed  to  a  hole, 
jor  dftch,  in  the  ground ;  and  into  this  it  was  some- 
times the  grand  object  to  ali^t. 

2d,  The  JVM>l-l£ffCtf.-^Swiftness  of  foot  was  one 
of  tbe  moat  enviable  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the  an- 
cients. Homer  unifiMrmly  ascribes  it  to  his  great 
bero  AchiHes,  and  elsewhere  praises  it  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  endowments  of  nature : 

No  greater  f^rj  can  be  e*er  attain'd. 

Than  what  •trong  hinds  or  nimble  feet  have  gain*d. 

David  priHses  Saul  and  Jonathan  on  the  same  prin«> 
crple :  •*  Jdiejr  were  swiftrr  than  eades."  Those  who 
professed^'tlus  sport  had  short  buskins,  or  sandals,  to 
protect  their  feet ;  and  Acj  sometimes  ran  in  com- 
plete armour.  They  are  said  to  have  found  means 
to  contract,  by  the  actual  cautery,  the-  size  of  the 

?leen,  which  was  deemed  an  impeaiment  to  velocity, 
he  perfection  to  which  some  of  the  champions  at- 
tained in  this  game,  is  described  by  the  Greek  bards 
with  the  most  poetical  extravagance.  In  an  epigram 
in  the  Anthologia^  the  racer  is  feigned  to  have  be- 
come invisible  from  his  excessive  swiftness,  and  to 
have  only  reappeared  when  he  halted  at  the  end  of 
his  course. 

Sd,  Darting. — The  instrument  generally  employ- 
ed here  was  a  javelin,  or  pole.  These  were  dischar- 
ged sometimes  from  the  naked  hand,  and  sometimes 
with  the  help  of  a  thong  tied  about  the  middle  of 
the  weapon.  Tliis  eslercise  also  included  archery, 
and  perhaps  slinging. 

4th,  OSunting^  or  throwing  the  Disc. — Here  the 
instrument  was  a  heavy  mass  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron. 
It  was  taken  up  in  one  hand,  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers ;  was  thrown  under  the  arm  like  our  com- 
mon quoit ;  and  being,  in  general,  exceedingly  smooth, 
and  convex  on  both  sides,  was  grasped  and  retained 
with  considerable  difficulty.  In  this  game,  as  in  our 
pmUing'Stonef  there  was  but  one  disc  to  a  company ; 
and  the  contest  was,  not  u  in  our  quoits,  who  should 
hit  a  particular  object,  but  who  should  throw  to  the 
greatest  distance. 

5th,  WVcs^ftW.— Previously  to  this  exercise,  which 
was  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  by  the  Greeks, 
the  naked  combatants  were  rubbed  all  over  with  oil*, 
or  with  a  composition  called  ceromaf  consistinr  of 
oil,  wax,  and  dust.  This,  while  it  secured  the  skin, 
by  making  it  soft  and  pliant,  and  also  prevented  ex- 
cessive perapiration,  occasioned,  at  the  same  time,  a 
dceree  of  lubricity,  which  ereatly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty and  the  variety  of  the  contest.  To  correct, 
however,  in  some  degree  this  inconvenience,  the  cham- 
pions rolled  themsenresr  in  the  dust  of  the  palsestra. 
when  they  were  people  of  condition,  they  used  odori- 
ferous ui:gueits  instead  of  oil,  and  were  sprinkled 
with  a  fine  sand,  or  dry  earth,  brought  from  Egypt 
and  Italy.    In  wresthng,  every  stratagem  was  allow- 


ed for  throwing  down  the  antacronist :  such  as  trip-  Athlet^« 
ping  up  his  heeh,  twining  round  his  hmbs,  and  squeez- 
vag  his  ribs  together ;  but  kicking  and  boxing  were 
strictly  prohibited.  A  victory  was  obtained  by 
eiving  three  falls ;  but  if,  in  faUing,  the  vanquished 
drew  down  his  opponent  along  with  him,  the  contest 
was  either  begun  anew,  or  continued  on  the  ground^ 
when  he  who  got  uppermost  was  the  conqueror. 

6th,  The  Pentathlon. — In  addition  to  the  &vt 
simple  exercises  which  we  have  now  shortly  descri- 
bed, there  was  another  called  jive-games^  consisting 
of  all  these  in  close  succession,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  following  line  : 

AA/M«,  xi^txAVM-,  ?<rx«y,  tuumty  taAhv. 

The  leap,  race,  disc,  the  dart,  and  wrestling  play. 

Some  authors  believe  boxing  to  have  been  sometimes 
introduced  into  the  pentathlon,  and  that  this  was  a 
same  for  a  series  of  any  five  games.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  not  generally  adopted.  As  a  peculiar 
course  of  training  was  necessary  for  this  game,  a 
fentathlete  seldom  succeeded  in  any  of  the  simple 
coutests  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  the  ancients  as  being  a  very  tedious  and  difficult 
contest. 

7th,  The  C^^tM.-^The  games  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  treated  were  common  to  all  Greece;  but 
the  two  sfpmis  which  fellow  were  prohibited  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  not,  however,  on  account  of  their 
cruelty,  but  by  reason  of  a  condition  imposed  upon 
the  vanquished,  that  they  must  declare  themselves 
worsted.  This  ignominious  confession  was  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  Spartan  character.  The  first 
of  these  exercises  was  what  we  may  term  boxing,  a 
game  which,  in  its  original  state  among  the  Greeks, 
was,  like  that  practisea  among  ourselves,  a  contest  of 
bar6  ^ts ;  but  which,  by  gradual  impravementSt  and 
the  introduction  of  the  aesttis^  assumed  an  aspect  pe- 
culiarly ftightfuL  In  this  advanced  stage  of  the 
science,  the  fingers  and  hand  were  wound  up  in 
thongs  of  Inw  bull-hide,  which  were  sometimes  con- 
tinued up  to  the  elbow ;  and  to  this  offensive  and  de- 
^sive  contrivance  were  often  added  pieces  of  lead  or 
iron  ;  so  that  the  human  hand  was  thus  converted  in- 
to a  species  of  hammer.  In  the  first  edition  of  Dry- 
^n'a  Virgilf  there  is  a  print  representing  the  csestus 
-in  a  different  manner ;  for  there  each  of  the  comba- 
tants holds  by  the  end  a  long  tapering  bag  of  lea^ 
ther,  .supposed  to  be  stufied  with  lead  or  iron  ;  and, 
with  these  massy  sacks,  in  the  form  of  a  Hercuks's 
club,  the  heroes  are  belabouring  each  other  with  alter- 
nate strokes^  The  armed  glove,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  true  idea  of  the  csstus,  which,  when  wielded  by 
a  brawny  arm,  must  have  produced  dreadful  devasta- 
taon  in  toe  physiogrnomy  of  the  antagonist.  To  close 
up  an  eye,  or  deranee  a  little  the  structure  of  the 
nose,  were  in  those  days  but  trifling  exploits,— when 
meo  got  their  jaws  demotished  at  a  single  blow,  their 
ears  torn  off  their  heads,  and  every  frontal  protube- 
rance converted  into  a  depression.  The  heroes  in 
this  contest,  it  is  true,  wore  a  stiff  cap  to  protect 
their  heads,  and  were  j^erally  swelled,  by  feeding, 
to  an  'Cfionnous  size,  for  the  purpose  of  shielding 
their  kxmes  from  injury ;  but^  with  all  these  precav- 
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tione,  they  were  sadly  mangled,  as  the  following  taes 
will  testify : 

Tliit  victor,  glorious  in  his  olive  wreath. 

Had  once  eyes,  eye^browt,  nose,  and  ears,  and  teeth; 

'But  turning  c/extus-chawpim^  to  his  cost. 

These,  and  (still  worse)  his  heritage  he  lost : 

For  by  his  brother  sued,  disown*d  at  last, 

Confronted  with  his  picture  he  was  cast. 

8th,  The  Pancratium. — ^This  name,  which  may  be 
literally  translated  alUJights^  was  applied  to  a  game, 
compounded,  at  pleasure,  of  almost  all  the  possible 
modes  of  annovance  which  two  naked  men,  without 
weapons,  could  exercise  towards  each  other.  In  this 
exercise,  boxing  a|fd  wrestling  were  the  most  promi- 
nent features,  accompanied,  however,  with  an  infinite 
number  of  subordinate  varieties,  as  kicking,  elbow- 
ing, rolling  on  .the  ground,  throttling,  scratching, 
and  squeezmg.  In  short,  the  combatants  were  ^um- 
ed  out,  in  a  complete  state  of  nature, /ooly  lubricated 
with  oil,  to  availthemseWes  fredy  of  all  their  proper 
resources,  and  to  exert  every  joint,  muscle,  and  limb, 
for  the  defeat  of  their  antagonists.  To  this  great 
freedom  of  choice,  indeed,  there  were  a  v^ry  feW  Am- 
mane  exceptions.  Thus  they  were  not  allowed  to 
put  out  an  eye,  as  is  frecjuentlhr  done  in  the  Ameri- 
can pancratium ;  nor  to  bite  off  the  flesh,  which  they 
pressed  between  their  teeth ;  nor  to  strike  under  the 
•ribs  with  the  ends  of  their  fineers ;  nor,  in  short,  to 
kill  -their  ad^'ersaries  designedly.  There  was  a  pan- 
cratiast  named  Sostratus,  who  was  successful  near 
twenty  times  in  the  public  games.  His  .method,  the 
most  humane  on  record,  was  this  :  he  always  seized 
the  fingers  of  his  anugonist,  crushed  them  into  one 
bloody  mass,  and  thus  obliged  him  to  Tesiga  the 
wlm  !  See  Horn.  IL  L  xxiiL  ;  Virg.  ^it.  L  ¥.;; 
Pattfaii.  L  vi.  viii.  et  passim. ;  Epict.  Enckir.  c.  29- ; 
Cselius  Rhodig.  AnU  Lect.  ;  Potter's  Antiq.  v.  L  ^ 
West'a  Dissert,  i  and  Sir  John  SincbuPs  Code  of 
Health,  V.  ii.     (e) 

ATHLONE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  situated  partly 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  partly  in  the  coun- 
ty  of  Roscommon.  It  stands  on  the  river  Shannon, 
•which  separates  the  counties,  over  which  there  is  a 
long  bridge  with  many  arches.  On  the  bridge  are 
several  ill  executed  figures  and  inscriptions,  celebrat- 
ing the  success  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  the  rebels.  Athlone-was 
long  the  residence  of  the  lord  presidents  of  Con- 
naueht,  who  kent  their  covrU  of  jusldce  in  it.  The 
GasUe  was  built  by  King  John,  on  a  round  hifl:  like  a 
Damish  fort«  on  the  Roscommon  -side  of  the  dver. 
Notwithstanding  the  advantageous  situation  of  Ath- 
lone  for  trade,  it  is  «till  in  a  poor  and  ruinous  state. 
W.  Long.  7°  4^,  N.  Lat.  53°  21'  80".  See  Beau- 
fort's Memoir  t^  a  Map  of  Ireland,     (j) 

ATHOL,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  north  of 
Perthshire  in  Scodand.     See  Perthshire,    (to) 

ATHOR,  or  Athyr,  the  name  of  one  of  the  di- 
vinities of  the  Egyptians,  signifying  Night,  to  whom 
ihev  erected  temples,     ^j) 

ATHOS,  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  famous  in 
ancient  history  and  jMjetrjr.  It  is  situated  between 
the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulfs,  on  a  mountainous 
promontory,  which  is  connected  with  the  continent 
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b^  an  isthmus  of  land  about  twelve  leagues  broad. 
The  promontory  stretches  a  great  way  out  into  the 
.^gean-Ses^  and  occasions  a  long  and  dangerous  cir- 
'Cumnavi^tiou.  Of  the  numerous  mountains  of  which 
this  pemnsula  is  composed,  Athoe  proudly  towers 
above  all  the  rest :  its  conical  summit,  at  times  white 
.with  snow,  is  seen  by  the  mariner  at  the  distance  of ' 
100  mile« ;  and,  though  the  cold  is  excessive,  it  is 
adorned  with  plants  and  trees,  chiefly  of  the  fir  kind, 
which  climb  up  its  s.teep  sides  to  a  great  elevation. 

Marvellous  Stories  have  been  told  by  the  anciedts 
of :  this  cekbra&ed  mountain*  .Unfortunately  that  per* 
tionof  Strabo^s  excellent  Work  is  lost,  in  which  he 
had  occasion  to  describe  Athos,  and  which  is  poorly- 
supplied  by  a  dry  epitome.  Accordiiig  to  Mela,  its 
height  was  sUch  as  to  reach  above  the  c&uds.  Others 
have  affirmed  that  it  was  six  miles  high,  that  it  soared 
beyond  the  regions  of  rain  and  tempest,  and  that 
amea,  left  on  its  top,  continued  dry  and  uiidiftarbed. 
But  the  most  wonderful  story  of  all  is  that  of  the 
projection  of  its  shadow,  which  was  reported  to  ex- 
tend, at  the  summer  solstice,  as  far  as  Lemaos,  an 
island,  according  to  Pliny,  87  miles  off,  or,  according 
to  modem  calculation,  about  30.  It  is  said  that  a 
brazen  cow  was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the 
shadow,  in  the  market-place  of  Myrina,  the  princi- 
pal  town  of  Lenuos,  with  this  inscription ; 

Altfy  nMtAvflmi  ir>f«(«f  Atfumt  fU^i* 

f.  e.  '^  Athos  covers  the  «ide  of  the  X.emnian  cow.*^ 
Modem  travellers  are  not  agreed  about  the  real 
height  of  this  mountain.  Some  make  it  two  miles  in 
perpendicular  heigl^ ;  while  others  reduce  its'  ex- 
treme elevation  to  about  3500  leet.  The  truth  n^ 
that  no  acciuiite  measurement  has  yet  been  made. 

Athos,  if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  historians, 
opposed  considerable  resistance,  to  the  power  o£ 
Xerxes,  on  his  march  to  Greece.  A  part  of  that 
monardi's  fleet  havinsr  suffered  shipwreck  off  the 
Athose  promontory,  he  resolved  to  prevent  inmilar 
accidents  for  the  future,  by  cutting  a  channel  through 
the  mountain,  sufficient  to  admit  two  gallies  abreast, 
each  of  three  banks  of  oars.  By  this  operatipn,  se- 
Teral  cities  are  said  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
continent,  as  Olophyxus,  Dion,  Thysus,  Acrotheon, 
and  Cleone ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  tbiis  nig- 
ged-peninsula  was  well  peopled  in  ancient  times.  The 
Greek  writers  ascribe  the  most  capiicious  conduct  to 
the  Persian  king.  Thus,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, Xerxes,  on  making  his  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Hellespont,  ordered  a  quantity  of  fetters  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  as  symbols  ot  the  subjection  of 
that  stormy  element ;  and  on  its  rebelling  aj^nst  his 
authority,  b^  throwing  his  boats  into  contusion,  he 
rebuked  it  in  an  angry  speech,  which  began  thus : 
«*  Thou  salt  and  bitter  water."  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  same  mad  tyrant  sent  a  letter  to  the  moun- 
tain, couched  in  the  following  lan^fu^ge.  <*  Athos» 
thou  proud  and  aspiring  mountain,  that  liftest  up 
thy  head  to  the  skies,  I  advise  thee  not  to  be  so  au- 
dacious as  to  put  xQoks  and  stones  Li  the  way  of  my 
workmen  :  if  thou  opposcst  me  thus,  I  will  cut  thee 
entirely  down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the 
sea."  But  these  accounts  can  hardly  be  credited* 
If  Xerxes  really  made  a  caual  across  tnc  isthmus,  it 
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must  hate  been  much  longer  than  the  Greeks  re- 
ported h.     But  as  no  vestiges  are  now  discoverable 
'■"^  of  so  magnificent  a  work,  the  whole  story  has  been 
called  in  question : 

Fetforahu  Athos»  et  gtucpud  Grada  mendax 
AwUt  in  hittoria. 

We  must  not  here  omit  the  daring  proposal  of 
Stasicratesy  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
who  offered  to  convert  the  whole  mountain  into  a 
statue  of  that  prince.  The  enormous  figure,  which 
must  have  been  in  a  sitting  posture,  was  to  hold  a 
city  in  its  left  hand,  contaimng  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  right,  an  inunense  basin,  whence  the  col- 
lected torrents  of  the  mountain  should  issue  in  a 
mighty  river.  But  the  project  was  thought  to  be 
too  extravagant,  even  by  Alexander. 

Mount  Athos  is  now  peopled  bv  a  numerous  horde 
of  Greek  monks,  denominated  Caloyers,  who  are  of 
the  order  of  St  Basil.  These  devotees,  who  amount 
to  6000,  fere  very  hardly,  abstaining  entirely  from 
flesh,  and  subsisting  chiefly  on  pickled  olives.  They 
were  at  one  time  distinguished  for  their  learning,  at 
least  for  possessing  several  valuable  manuscripts,  and 
for  their  uumerous  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  to  trans*  , 
scribing  which,  they  applied  themselves  with  much 
laudable  assiduity.  Though  now  extremely  illiterate, 
so  much  so  that  they  can  scarcely  read  or  write,  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  sober,  peaceable,  and  in- 
dustrious: and  these  qualities  have  procured  for 
diem  the  good  opinion  of  the  Tui^ks,  who  afford 
them  protection  and  sustenance.  They  have  twenty- 
four  monasteries  situated  on  different  parts  of  the 
mountain,  raised  in  stories  to  a  great  height,  and  sur- 
rounded with  walls ;  and  these  buildings,  interspersed 
with  churches,  hermitages,  and  some  fortifications, 
on  which  are  mounted  some  pieces  of  artillery,  give 
an  extraordinary  appearance  to  this  lofty  eminence, 
and  present,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  he  ap^ 
proaches  the  scene,  a  most  picture^ue  object,  and  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  manual  industry.  Mount  Athos 
IS  now  called  Hagiosoros,  or  Monte  Santo,  from  the 
reputed  sanctity  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  in  40^  lO' 
N.  Lat.  24**  45'  E.  Long. 

See  Herodot.  1.  vi.  c.  44. ;  1.  vii.  c.  2K.&C.  Plut. 
M  xxta  Alexand.  iElian.  de  Anim,  1.  xiii.  c.  20.  Lu" 
can.  L  ii.  v.  672.  Plin.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  Strab.  EpU. 
].  vii.  Mela  de  SU,  Cellarii  Geog.  Belon  Observe 
L  i.  c.  25.     (e) 

ATHY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  in  Ire- 
land, situated  on  the  river  B?irrow,  which  is  navigable 
to  the  sea.  A  branch  of  the  great  canal  from  Dub- 
lin to  the  Shannon  joins  the  Barrow  at  A  thy.  The 
exports  from  the  adjacent  country  to  Dublin  amount 
annually  to  jf20,000,  and  consist  of  com,  coals,  flour, 
butter,  and  potatoes.  Number  of  houses  550.  Po- 
pulation 3300.  W.  Long.  7**  1'.  N.  Lat.  52°  y. 
See  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Man  of  Ireland^  and 
Anthdogia  Hibemiixt^  voL  i.     [j) 

ATLANTIC  Ocean,  the  name  of  that  immense 
tract  of  sea  which  separates  the  western  shores  of 
Curope  and  Africa  from  the  eastern  shores  of  North 
and  South  America.  An  account  of  Mr  ILirwan's 
theory  of  the  formation  of  die  Atlantic  may  be  seen 
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in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  vol. 
vi.  p.  228.     (to)  ^  " 

ATLANTIS,  an  island  mentioned  in  Plato's  Ti- 
mseus,  as  situated  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  surpassing  in  extent  Asia  and  Africa  taken  to- 
gether. Many  consider  the  whole  account  as  an  idle 
table,  not  deserving  of  the  least  attention.  Perizo- 
nius,  and  others,  consider  it  as  a  proof  that  the  an- 
cients had  some  obscure  knowledge  of  America : 
whilst  others  suppose,  that  it  refers  to  an  immense 
island  or  continent  formerly  existing  in  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We  shall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  original  account  as 
given  in  the  Timicus,  and  then  shall  advert  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  several  opinions  entertained  respecting 
it.  Critias,  one  of  the  speakers,  professes  to  have 
heard  the  account  from  his  grandfather,  who  received 
it  from  Solon,  and  this  latter  learned  it  from  the 
Egyptian  priests,  when  he  studied  under  them  iu 
Egypt.  The  sum  of  their  accounts  is  this  :  that  the 
vast  iflJand  of  Atlantis  was  situated  near  the  straits  of 
Gades :  that  it  was  governed  by  a  race  of  mighty 
conquerors,  who  subdued  aU  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt, 
and  all  Europe  as  far  as  the  Tuscan  sea.  In  succeed- 
lAg  ages,  however,  owing  to  prodigious  earthquakes 
and  inundations,  the  Atlantic  island  was  suddenly  ab- 
sorbed into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  which  for  many 
ases  afterwards  could  not  be  navigated,  on  account 
of  the  numerous  rocks  and  shelves  with  wluch  di 
abounded* 

There  is  so  much  of  the  nuurvellous  and  improba- 
bfe  in  this  account,  that  but  a  moderate  share  of  in- 
ci«dulity  is  necessary  to  make  us  reject  the  whole  a^ 
a  fiible.  The  information  comes  to  us  in  a  very  round- 
about way,  and  from  a  very  suspicious  quarter ;  and 
it  would  not  be  very  safe  to  receive  as  authentic  his* 
tory,  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  Egyptian  p^est. 
..  There  are  circumstances,  however,  which  have  in- 
duced some  to  think  that  this  Atlantic  island  is  no 
other  than  the  continent  of  America.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  affirms,  that  the  account  recorded  by 
Plato  is  no  fable.  Grantor  also,  Plato's  first  inter- 
preter,-considers  it  as  a  true  history.  It  is  admitted 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  account,  as  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  island  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar :  for 
Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  in 
early  times,  sailing  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
were  carried  by  storms  and  tempests  far  to  the  west, 
till  they  fell  in  with  a  vast  island,  having  navigable 
rivers  and  a  fruitful  soil.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Atlamtis  of  Plato,  and  this  island  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus,' can  be  nothing  else  than  the  continent  ot  Ame- 
rica ;  and  that  the  account  of  the  submersion  of  this 
vast  island  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  be- 
coming, in  course  of  time,  entirely  unknown  to  the 
ancients. 

But  many  naturalists,  among  whom  are  BufTon  and 
Whitehiust,  have  thought  it  probable,  that  such  an 
island  or  continent  as  that  described  by  Plato  actually 
existed,  and  that  the  Canary  islands,  the  Azores,  and 
Teneriffe,  are  nothing  else  than  the  summits  of  moun- 
tains belonging  to  such  an  island  or  continent  sub- 
merged, and  the  fragments  of  an  antediluvian  world^ 
consumed  and  shattered  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
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Atl»^  emi^tions.  Whitehurst  ia  of  opinion^  that  the  At- 
lantic island  of  Plato,  was  prohably  the  portion  of 
land  which,  stretching  from  the  north  of  Ireland^  ex- 
tended to  the  Azores,  and  from  the  Azores  to  the 
continent  of  America.  He  thinks  that  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  the  abrupt  cliffs  which  environ  part  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  are  a  sufficient  demonstration, 
that  some  violent  disruption  of  the  earth  has  taken 
place  in  that  quarter  at^some  remote  period  of  the 
world.  We  shall  let  him  speak  for  himself  on  this 
subjecC. 

**  These  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  whosoever  attentively  views  and  considers 
these  romantic  rocks,  together  with  the  exterior  ap- 
pearances of  that  mountainous  cliff,  wiU,  I  presume, 
soon  discover  sufficient  cause  to  conclude,  that  the 
erater,  from  whence  that  melted  matter  flowed,  to- 
gether with  an  immense  tract  of  land  towards  the 
north,  have  been  absolutely  sunk  and  swallowed  up 
into  the  earth,  at  some  remote  period  of  time,  and  be- 
came the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  A  period 
indeed  much  beyond  the  reach  of  any  historical  mo- 
Bument,  or  even  of  tradition  itself.  But  though  it 
does  not  appear,  that  any  human  testimony,  or  record, 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  concerning  such  a  tre- 
tnendous  event,  yet  the  history  of  that  fetal  catas- 
trophe is  faithfully  recorded  in  the  book  of  nature,  and 
in  language  and  characters  equaUy  intelligible  to  all 
nations,  and  therefore  will  not  admit  of  a  misinterpre- 
tation ;  I  mean  the  ranee  of  lofty  abrupt  clifia  which 
environs  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

These  are  characters  which  cannot  mislead,  or  di- 
vert our  attention  from  the  true  cause  thereof;  and 
we  may  further  add,  as  a  collateral  testimony,  that 
subterraneous  fires  have  frequently  burst  open  the 
bottom  of  that  ocean  in  various  parts,  and  have  form- 
ed new  islands  of  considerable  magnitude ;  whence  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  cause  still  exists,  and  produces 
similar  effects.  I  say,  the  consideration  of  such  dis- 
asters, together  with  that  of  the  causes  still  subsisting 
Under  the  bottol^  of  that  immense  ocean,  almost  per- 
suade me  to  conclude,  that  Ireland  was  originally  a 
part  of  the  island  Atlantis,  which,  according  to  Pla- 
to's Timxus,  was  totally  swallowed  up  by  a  prodi- 
gious earthquake,  in  the  space  of  one  dav  and  night, 
with  all  its  mhabitants, ,  and  a  numerous  nost  of  war- 
like people,  who  had  subdued  a  considerable  part  of 
the  known  world,"  See  the  Timeeus  of  Plato.  Un, 
Hist.  vol.  xviii.  p.  250.  Buffon's  Nat,  Hist,  vol.  ix. 
p.  162.  Whitehurst's  Inquiry^  p.  258.  Maurice's 
Hist,qfHindostan^  vol.  i.  p.  538.     (g) 

ATLAS,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north-west 
of  Africa,'  called  in  the  Arabic  Jibbd  Attils,  or  the 
Mountains  qfSnoto,  This  chain  of  mountains  is  in- 
habited by  the  various  tribes  of  Berebbers,  and  ex- 
tends from  (Jibbel  d'Zatute)  Ape's  Hill  on  the 
Mediterranean  to  Shtuka  and  Ait  Bamaran  in  LfOwer 
Suse,  passing  at  the  distance  of  30  miles  to  the  east 
•f  Morocco,  where  they  are  of  an  immense  height, 
and  covered  with  eternal  snow.  This  part  of  the 
range  appears  in  a  clear  day  Hke  a  saddle  when  seen 
^m  Mogodor,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  and  it  is  visi- 
ble at  sea  to  vessels  several  leagues  off  the  coast.  These 
mountains,  though  extremely  cold  in  winter,  are  sa- 
lubrious and  pleasant.  The  vallies  are  well  cultivated, 


and  the  mountains  having  the  advantage  of  various  i 
climates,  abound  in  excellent  fruits,  and  extensive 
forests.  The  contrast  between  their  snowy  sununits 
and  the  rich  verdure  below,  gradually  decaying  as  it  ^_J 
approaches  the  limit  of  congelation,  has  a  very  singu- 
lar and  picturesque  appearance.  In  the  part  of  the 
great  chain  which  passes  by  Morocco  to  the  east 
there  are  excellent  mmes  of  copper,  and  the  branches 
which  traverse  the  district  of  Suse  produce  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  of  saltpetre.  They  have 
also  mines  of  gold  mixed  with  antimony  and  lead  ore* 
According  to  the  Moors,  there  are  many  quarries  o( 
marble  granite,  and  other  valuable  rocks  m  this  ex- 
tensive range.  The  Berebbers,  v^ho  inhabit  the  up- 
per regions  of  Atlas,  live  from  November  to  February 
inclusive  in  excavations  in  the  mountains.  See  PUiuu 
lib.  V.  cap.  1 ;  StrahOf  lib.  xvii ;  Shaw's  Trawls  m 
Barhary^  p.  5  ;  Lempriere's  Journey  to  Morocco  $ 
p.  75 ;  Chenier's  Present  State  ofMoroccOf  voL  i. 
p»  13;  Pinkerton's  Geography^  vok  iii.  p.  815; 
but  particularly  Jackson's  Account  of  the  Empire  fif 
Morocco,  1809,  p.  10.     (o) 

ATLAS,  the  name  of  that  joint  or  vertebra  of  the 
neck  which  is  nearest  the  head.  See  Anatomy.  («p) 
.  ATMOMETER,  Atmidometer,  or  Atmkdo- 
METER,  from  mrfiff  vapour^  and  i«fr^«y,  a  measure^ 
the  name  given  to  an  instru;nent  for  measuring  eva- 
poration. An  ingenious- instrument  of  this  kind  has 
been  described  by  the  celebrated  Professor  RiclimaiH 
in  the  Nov,  Comment,  PetropoL  vol^ii.  p.  121.  (tu) 

ATMOSPH£RE,that  invisible  elastic  fluid  whicb 
surrounds  the  earth,  and  encloses  it  on  all  sides.  It 
received  its  name  from  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of 
the  vapours  which  are  continually  mixing  with  it. 
The  ancients  considered  it  as  one  of  the  four  ekmenta 
of  which  all  things  were  composed,  and  some  of  then 
seem  to  have  thought  that  it  enters  as  a  constituent 
principle  into  other  bodies,  or  at  least  that  air  and 
other  Dodies  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other* 
(Lucret,  lib.  v.  274.)  No  experiments  on  ki  ma- 
ture could  well  be  made  by  the  ancients,  as  they  wem 
unprovided  with  every  instrument  fitted  for  such  in- 
vestigations, and  unacquainted  with  the  principlet 
upon  which  their  construction  depended.  But  it  haia 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  modern  phi- 
losophers, and  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries  that  grace  tiie  annals  ot  science.- 
Its  weight  was  first  ascertained  by  Galileo,  and  ap- 
plied by  Torricelli  to  explain  the  rise  of  water  in 
pumps,  and  of  mercury  in  barometrical  tubes,  and  by 
Paschal  to  the  mensuration  of  the  height  of  moun- 
tains. Its  elasticity  was  accurately  determined  by 
Boyle,  who  may  be  considered  as  in  some  measure 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  pneumatics.  Halley 
and  Newton  explained  the  effects  produced  on  it  \yf 
moisture.  Hooke,  Newton,  Boyle,  Derham,  point- 
ed out  its  relation  to  light,  to  sound,  and  to  ekctri- 
city.  Its  effect  upon  combustibles  and  animals  was 
investigated  by  Boyle,  Hooke,  Mayow,  Hales,  Priest- 
ley, Scheele,  and  Lavoisier.  Its  constituents  were 
detected  and  measured  by  the  experiments  of  Priest- 
ley, Scheele,  Lavoisier,  and  Cavendish.  The  effect 
of  heat  on  it  was  determined  by  Shuckburgh,Daltoti, 
and  Gay  Lussac.  But  it  would  be  an  endless  task 
to  enumerate  all  the  philosophers  who  have  distin- 
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guished  themselves  by  their  investigations  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  a  list  which  would  include  almost  all  the 
celebrated  names  of  t&e  last  century. 

From    the  experiments  of   Sir   George  Shuck- 
bwrgh  Evelyn,  {PhU.  Trans.  1777  and  1798,)  made 
with  a  degree  of  precision  and  patient  industry,  which 
perhaps  have  never  been  surpassed,  it  appears,  that 
«t  the  temperature  of  60^9  when  the  barometer  stands 
»t  80  inches,  the  specific  gravity  of  atmospherical  air 
b  0.001208,  that  of  water  being  1.000,  or  its  weight 
is  to  that  of  water  as  1  to  8^.  mnce  100  cubic  inches 
of  it  under  that  pressure  and  at  that  temperature  weigh 
S0.5  grains :  For  acubic  inch  of  pure  waterat  that  tem- 
perature weighs  252.506  grains,  according  to  experi- 
ments of  Shuckbur?h  corrected   by  Mr    Fletcher. 
(Nkholson'se/ottriMt^iv.  35.)  The  resultof  the  expe- 
rimeott  of  Lefevre  Gineau,  who  was  employed  by  the 
French  government  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  water, 
in  order  to  fix  their  standard  of  weights,  was  some- 
what different.     According  to  him,  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  at  60^  weighs  252.72  grains  troy.     The  dif- 
ference may  be  partly  owin^  to  some  small  error  in 
the  allowance  ot  the  expansion  of  water  from  40^,  the 
temperature  at  which  his  experiments  were  made,  to 
60°.     At  any  rate,  the  known  precision,  and  the  ex- 
eellent  apparatus  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  entitle 
his  result  to  the  preference.  Hawksbee's  experiments 
make  air  850  times  lighter  than  water,  the  barometer 
being  at  29.79  and  Dr  Halley  supposed  it  about  800. 
But  neither  of  these  numbers  is  to  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  the  result  of  Sir  George^  Shuckburgh 
given  above.     The  air  when  weighed,  is  supposed  to 
be  in  its  uaual  state  of  dryness ;  when  very  moist,  its 
specific  gravity  is  diminished.     An  exact  knowledge 
of  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  air  is  of  great  im- 
portance, because  it  enables  us  with  much  facility  to 
oscenain  the  weight  of  all  other  aerial  bodies :  for  it 
is  easy  to  determine  the  relative  weight  of  any  elastic 
fluid  to  that  of  air* 
^       When  heat  is  applied  to  atmospherical  air,  its 
bulk  increases ;  while  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  ^mi- 
fiishes  its  balk.     As  this  change  in  bulk  is  very  con- 
siderable, it  afiects  very  much  the  accuracy  of  all  ex- 
periments on  it.    It  has  therefore  been  an  object  with 
philosophers  to  determine  the  precise  amount  and  rate 
of  the  change  in  bulk  produced  upon  air  by  heat. 
M.  De  Luc,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  Ge- 
neral Roy,  Mr  Dalton,  and  Mr  Gay  Lussac,  are  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem..     In  examining  the  dilatability  of  air 
by  heat,  it  is  necessary  that  no  water  be  in  contact 
with  it.     For  as  heat  converts  water  into  vapour,  this 
vapour  mixmg  with  the  air,  would  destroy  the  accu- 
racy of  the  results,  and  make  the  dilatation  appear 
much  greater  than  it  really  is.     According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  De  Luc,  air  at  the  temperature  of  55*^ 
when  heated  1°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  ex- 
pands 7^  part ;  according  to  Shuckburgh,  the  ex- 
pansion is  xrrj  siccording  to  General  Roy,  it  is  xfy ; 
according  to  Dal  ton,  it  is  ^^ ;  and  according  to  Gay 
XiUssaCf  T^.    As  Dalton  and  Gay  Lussac  were  at 
paint  td  exclude  moisture,  we  may  consider  their  ex- 
periments as  more  accurate  than  those  that  preceded 
them.     Ai  to  the  rate  of  expansion.  General  Roy 
^hmid  it  a  slowiy  diminishing  ratio  from  32^  to  212<'. 


Degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

S2°      . 

39.3   . 

47  .  • 

55  •  . 


Bulk  of  Air. 
.      1000      . 


Mr  Dalton  found  the  same  thing.  Biit  he  considers 
this  diminution  as  apparent  only,  and  not  real,  and 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  mercury  not  bein|rec|uable« 
According  to  him,  water,  mercury,  and  afl  liquids, 
expand  as  the  square  of  the  temperature,  reckoning 
from  the  freezing  point  of  the  respective  liquid.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  notion,  the  expansion  of  air,  (and  in- 
deed of  all  permanently  elastic  fluids,)  is  in  geome« 
trical  progression  to  equal  increments  of  temperature^ 
The  following  Tabl^  exhibits  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
air  from  82°  to  212®,  according  to  Mr  Dalton: 

De^eet  of  I)il- 
ton'a  Thermometer.' 
...    32 

1017.9 42 

1036.1 52 

1054.7 62 

63.3 1073.5 7^ 

72 1092.7 82 

81 1112.3 92 

90.4 1132.2 102 

lOai 1152.4 112 

110 1173.1 122 

120.1 1194 13? 

130.4 1215.4 142 

141.1 12S7.1 152 

152 1259.2 162 

163.2 1281.8 172 

175 1304.7  .....   182 

186.9 1328 192 

199.2 1351.8 202 

212 1376 212 

359.1 1643 312 

539.8 1962  1  .....   412 

754.7 2342 512 

1000     2797 612 

1285 3339 712 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  expansion  of  air  in 
the  second  column  of  the  Table  constitutes  a  geome- 
trical progression ,  the  ratio  of  which  is  1 .01 79.  The 
third  column  exhibits  the  corresponding  degrees  of  a 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  graduated,  accormng  to  Mr 
Dalton's  notion  of  the  expansion  of  mercury,  accord- 
ing to  the  square  of  the  temperature.  This  notion 
of  Dalton  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  ingenious* 
Unfortunately  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  mode 
of  ascertaining  how  far  it  is  correct.  It  is  only  sup- 
ported by  anuogical  reasoning,  and  cannot  well  be 
otherwise  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
heat. 

Atmospherical  air  was  long  considered  as  a  sim-  Compoti- 
pie  elementary  body.     But  it  is  now  known  to  con-  ^^^  of  the 
sist  of  at  least  four  distinct  substances,  namely,  oxygen,  **™o»P*^* 
azote,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueous  vapour.    The  nrst 
two  substances  must  be  considered  as  its  essential  con- 
stituents, and  constitute  in  fact  almost  the  whole  of 
it.     The  other  two  are  variable  in  their  proportion, 
and  exist  only  in  minute  quantitiesi  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate. 

The  first  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  at-  History  ©P 
mosphere  must  have  been  after  the  period  of  the  djs-  '*»e  duco- 
covery  of  oxygen  gas  by  Dr  Priestley  in  1774.    La-  ^^T* 
voisier,  indeed,  in  his  posthumous  works,  appears  to 
insinuate  a  knowledge  of  it  in  1772.     But  this  claim 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  he  gives  no  hint  of  any  such 
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knowledge  in  hk  Tolume  of  essays  published  after 
that  period,  and  as  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
oxygen  gas  when  Priestley  shewed  him  the  way  to 
prepai'e  it  at  Paris,  about  the  end  of  1774*,  It  ia 
▼ery  probable  that  Lavoisier  became  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  atmospherical  air  not  very  long 
after  that  period  ;  though  some  years  elapsed  before 
he  made  it  known  to  the  pubhc.  Whether  he  pre- 
ceded Scheele  in  his  knowledge  of  this  important 
fact*  we  do  not  exactly  know.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  Scheele's  investigations  were  carried 
on  without  any  assistance  from  abroad,  and  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  his  Trea- 
tue  on  AirandFirCfthd^  the  chemical  world  became 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  composition  of  at- 
mospherical air.  This  impoitant  work  was  printed 
at  Upsal  in  1777,  with  an  introduction  by  Bergmanii, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Dr  Foster  in  1780. 
The  experiments  of  Pnestley  mdeed  would  have  war- 
ranted the  conclusions  respecting  the  composition  of 
atmospherical  air  drawn  by  Scheele ;  but  those  of 
Dr  Priestley  were  different  and  more  complicated. 
In  Scheele's  first  experiments,  he  estimated  the  bulk 
of  oxygen  gas  in  air  at  30  per  cent.  But  in  the  year 
1779,  he  published  a  set  of  experiments  continued  for 
a  whole  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  bulk 
of  oxyen  in  air  be  constant,  or  varies  with  the  season 
of  the  year.  He  found  it  in  general  remarkably  con- 
stant, and  amounting  to  27  per  cent.  The  smallest 
bulk  was  24-,  and  the  greatest  observed  was  30  per 
cent.  Dr  Priestley  had  made  similar  experiments, 
and  had  estimated  the  bulk  of  the  oxygen  at  fth  of 
the  air,  or  20  per  cent.  Mr  Lavoisier's  experiments, 
which  were  very  numerous  and  varied,  almost  coin- 
cided with  those  of  Scheele.  He  considered  air  as 
composed  of  27  parts  by  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  73  of 
azote.  Mr  Cavendish's  experiments  were  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1783.  He 
proved  decisively,  that  the  proportion  of  the  azote 
and  oxygen  in  tne  atmosphere  does  not  vary ;  and  by 
a  very  careful  analysis,  concluded,  that  100  parts  of 
air  in  bulk  are  composed  of 

79.16  azote 

20.84>  oxygen 

IOOjOO 
This  opinion  was  not  at  first  acceded  to  by  chenusts, 
misled  by  the  previous  conclusions  of  Scheele  and 
Lavoisier ;  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  century,  that  the  true  proportion 
of  these  constituents  was  generally  known.  The 
experiments  of  Berthollet  in  Egypt  and  in  Paris, 
seem  to  have  led  (^he  way  to  it.  These  were  almost 
immediately  confirmed  by  those  of  Davy,  Beddoes, 
and  many  other  chemists.  At  present  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  atmospheric  air  never  varies  in  its 
composition ;  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  in 
all  seasons;  and  that  it  consists  in  bulk  of 

79  azote 

21  oxygen 

,100 
proportions  almost  exactly  the  same  with   those  ori- 
ginally scuttled  by  Mr  Cavendish. 

Oxygen  ^as  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  indeed  one 
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of  the  most  remarkable  substances  in  nature,  and 
highly  worthy  of  the -investigation  of  the  chemist. 
Dr  Priestley,  its  original  discoverer,  gave  it  the  name 
o£  dephlogisticaied  air,  Scheele  called  it  empyreal  air, 
Lavoisier  called  it  at  first  highly  respirable  air^  then 
mtal  air,  and  at  last  oxygen  gas^  because  he  consi- 
dered, it  as  the  acidifying  principle.  It  possesses 
the  mechanical  properties  of  common  air;  combus« 
tiblea  burn  in  it  with  great  brilliancy ;  and  animals 
can  breath  it  much  longer  than  the  same  quantity  of 
common  air.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  conunou  air 
be  reckoned  1.000,  that  of  oxygen  gas,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Kirwan  and  Lavoisier,  is 
I.IOS  ;  according  to  Davy,  1.127;  according  to 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin,  1.Q87;  and  ac- 
cording to  Allen  and  Pepys,  1.090.  These  results 
do  not  differ  much  from  each  other,  except  that  of 
Mr  Davy.  His  oxygen  was  obtained  from  the  black 
oxide  ot  manganese,  and  might  perhaps  contain  a 
little  carbonic  acid  gas.  If  we  exclude  his,  the  ave- 
rage of  the  other  tluw  is  1.093.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  near  the  truth  as  can  well  be  attained. 
Rating  its  specific  gravity  at  1.093,  100  cubic  inches 
of  it,  at  the  temperature  of  60°  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  30  inches,  will  weigh  S3y  grains  troy. 

Azotic  gas,  the  other  constituent  of  atmosphe- 
rical air,  is  chiefly  recognised  by  its  negative  qualities. 
It  possesses  the  mechanical  properties  of  air  ;  it  does 
not  support  combustion ;  and  no  animal  can  breath 
it  without  death.  It  constitutes  the  base  of  nitric 
acid,  and  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  ammonia. 
There  is  reason  to  consider  it  as  a  compound  body» 
but  hitherto  chemists  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
its  constituents  ;  though  several  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, observed  during  the  decomposition  of  am- 
monia by  Davy  and  Berzelius,  cannot  well  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  supposing  hydrogen  to  be  a  con- 
stituent of  it.  It  has  been  supposed  a  compoiuid  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  ;  but  several  circumsUnces 
mihtate  against  this  opinion.  Mr  Davy  has  been  for 
some  time  occupied  incessantly  in  attempts  to  ascertain 
its  composition,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Till  thte 
discovery  be  made,  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  chemistry  remain  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity* 
The  specific  gravity  of  azotic  gas,  according  to  Kirwan, 
is  0.985,  that  of  air  being  1.000  ;  while,  according 
to  Lavoisier  and  Davy,  it  is  0.978.  This  last  esti- 
mate we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  noost  correct.  If 
so,  100  cubic  inches  of  it,  at  the  temperature  of  (SO^ 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  SO  inches,  weigh  29.83 
grains  troy. 

Reckoning  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  ^as  Rdatv: 
1.093,  and  Uiat  of  azotic  gas  0.978,  and  supjposmg  weigU 
atmospherical  air  to  be  composed  of  79  parts  of  azote  ^*  *^*^ 
and  21  oxygen  by  bulk,  it  follows,  that  100  parts  of  ^^^^^ 
it  in  weight  are  composed  of 

77.43  azote 

22.57  oxygen 

100.00 
Though  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  these  two 
constituents  of  air  never  vary  in  their  proportions,  yet  KiadmM 
as  the  methods  of  analysing  air  are  very  useful  in  all  <tf* 
chemical  investigations  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  have 
led  to  many  discoveries  of  importance,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  give  an  account  of  them  here.     They  consist 
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^      iri  the  applicatioti  bf  vanbus  substances  to  a  given 
^'     bulk  of  air,  which  have  the  property  of  absorbing 
""■■^  and  removiiigthe  oxygen,  but  which  do  not  act  upon 
the  azote.     The  diminution  of  buJk  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  ;  the  residue  that  of  azote.     The  ap- 
paratus contrived  for  these  e:spenments,  received  the 
name  of  eudiometers^  because  they  were  considered 
at  first  as  measurers  of  the  goodness  of  air.     For  it 
was  supposed  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  va- 
riable, and  that  the  salubrious  or  noxious  qualities  of 
the  air  depended  upon  that  proportion.     Ingenhousz 
thought  he  discovered,  that  the  atmosphere  above  the 
sea  contained  more  oxygen  than  that  above  the  land; 
hence  he   accounted  tor  the  supposed   salubnty  of 
the  sea  air,  which  has  been  highly  extolled  from  the  ^ 
remotest  times. 
!_,      The  first  eudiometer  was  applied,  in  consequence 
le-     of  Dr  Priestley's  discovery,  that  nitrous  gas  absorbs 
the  oxygen  from  common  air.     When  nitrous  gas 
comes  in  contact  with  oxygen. gas,  they  immediately 
combine  and  form  nitric  acid ;  and  if  the  mixture  be 
standing  over  water,  the  acid  is.immediately  absorbed 
by  the  liquid.     Hence  the  bulk  of  a  mixture  of  ni- 
trous gas  and  common « air  immediately  diminishes, 
and  the  diminution  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  air,  supposing  all  other  circumstances 
the  same,  and  of  course  measures  that  quantity.    Dr 
Priestley's  method  was,  to  let  up  into   a   gradua* 
ted  tube  100  measures  of  air,  and  then  to  add  100 
measures  of  nitrous  gas.     The  mixture  became  yeU 
low,  and  its  bulk  diminished.   He  denoted  the  goodr 
ness  of  the  air  by  the  residual  gas.     Thus  if  114 
parts  remained,  he  said  that  the  goodness  of  the  air^ 
by  the  test  of  nitrous  gas,  was  114;  of  course  the 
smaller  the  residue,  the  greater  was  the  goodness  of 
fhe  air.    This  method  did  not  ascertain  the  absolute 
quantity  of  oxygen.    It  was  soon  observed,  that  even 
when  the  air  operated  upon  was  absolutely  the  same, 
the  residue  was  liable  to  considerable  variation  from 
apparently  trifling  circumstances.  Thus,  for  example, 
i|  the  tube  was  agitated  during  the  mixture,  it  was 
observed  that  the  residue  was  always  much  less  than 
if  no  agitation  was  applied.    If  the  tube  was  narrow, 
the  residue  was  always  more  considerable  than  if  the 
tube  was  wide.     The  purity  of  the  water,  too,  over 
which  the  experiment  was  made,  had  considerable 
influence.     Mr  Cavendish  observed,  that  if  the  water 
was  in  such  a  state,  that  it  frothed  when  agitated  as 
if  it  had  contained  soap,  then  the  residue  was  always 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
^        The  apparatus  was  much  improved  by  Fontana, 
who  regulated  the  size  of  the  tube  and  the  manner 
of  mixing  the  gases ;  hence  the  instrument  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Fontana's  eudiometer.     This 
eudiometer  was  employed  by  Ingenhousz,  and  the 
variations- which  he  found  in  the  compositions  of  the 
atmosphere,  were  obviously  owing  to  the  errors  to 
which  it  was  liable.     Mr  Cavendish  first  pointed  out 
the  precautions  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy 
when  this  eudiometer   was  employed.     But  before 
nitrous  gas  could  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  air,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  it  which  combined  with  a  given  bulk  of  oxy- 
gen  gas.     This  was  first,  undertaken   by  Mr  Dal- 
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ton,  (PhU.  Mag,  xxiii.  351.)     According  to  him, 


21  parts  of  oxygen  gas  are  capable  of  uniting  either  '  Atino» 
with  36  measures  of  nitrous  gas,  or  with  2  X  36=72  sphere. 
measures.  Both  of  these  compounds  are  soluble  in  •  •  ~^' 
water.  If  the  tube  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  be 
wide,  and  if  agitation  be  employed,  the  two  gases 
come  at  once  in  contact,  so  that  the  oxygen  coni-» 
bines  with  a  maximum  of  nitrous  gas.  If  the  tube 
be  narrow,  and  if  no  agitation  be  employed,  the  oxy- 
gen gas  combines  with  a  minimum  of  nitrous  gas* 
In  tubes  of  intermediate  bore,  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trous gas  which  combines  with  the  oxygen,  is  inter- 
mediate between  36  and  72.  Hence  his  rule  is  to 
employ  a  tube  of  so  email  a  bore,  that  water  can  jii^t 
be  poured  easily  out  of  it ;  to  put  up  into  this  tube 
the  quantity  of  air  to  be  examined,  and  then  to  let 
up  a  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  equal  to  about  half  the 
bulk  of  the  air ;  to  allow  this  mixture  to  remain  two 
or- three  minutes  without  any  agitation,  and  then  to 
observe  the  diminution  of  bulk.  This  diminution  is 
to  be  multiplied  by  |^  or  0.368.  The  product  is  the 
bulk  of  the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air  examin- 
ed. Suppose  we  employ  100  measures  of  air,  and 
let  up  50  measures  of  nitrous  gas,  and  that  the  dimi- 
nution of  bulk  amounts  to  57  ;  then  57  X  0.368 z= 
20.976,  or  very  nearly  21.  This  indicates,  that  the 
100  measures  of  air  contain  21  measures  of  oxygen 
gas.  We  have'  tried  the  method  of  Dalton  very  fre- 
Quently,  and  have  found  that  when  the  tube  is  suf- 
ficiently narrow,  and  the  experiment  carefully  made» 
the  mean  error  cannot  be  rated  higher  than  1  per  cent. 
When  the  gas  examined  contains  much  more  oxygen 
thaii  common  air,  and  above  all,  when  it  is  almost 
pure  oxygen,  the  error  is  greater;  so  great,  indeed, 
that  the  method  cannot  be  depended  on. 

But  though  Dalton 's  method  is'  correct,  as  far  as 
the  analysis  of  atmospherical  air  is  concerned,  there 
can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  proportions  which  he  has 
assigned  as  the  limits  in  which  oxygen  gas  and  nitrous 
gas  combine  are  incorrect.  We  have  made  many 
trials  to  ascertain  these  limits,  but  never  could  ob- 
tain the  proportions  given  by  Mr  Dalton.  Mr  Gay 
Lussac  has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  has  given  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  gases  combine, 
{Memoires  D'Arcueily  tom.  ii.  233.)  In  a  paper 
which  he  published  on  the  combination  of  gaseous 
bodies,  he  shewed,  that  in  all  cases  they  unite  eir 
ther  in  equal  bulks,  or  one  part  in  bulk  of  one  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  another,  and  in  no  intermediate 
proportions.  This  opinion  was  obviously  founded  on 
a  very  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Mr  Dalton,  relative 
to  the  way  in  which  substances  combine.  This  led 
him  to'examine  the  combination  of  oxygen  gas  and 
nitrous  gas.  The  result  was,  that  100  parts  of  oxy- 
gen gas  unite  either  with  200  or  with  300  parts  of 
nitrous  gas.  The  first  compound  constitutes  nitric 
acid,  the  second  nitrous  acid.  His  method  of  ana- 
lysing air,  founded  upon  this  discovery,  is  to  let  up 
100  measures  of  air  into  a  wide  vessel,  and  then  to 
add  100  measures  of  nitrous  gas.  In  about  a  minute 
the  absorption  is  completed.  No  agitation  is  to  be 
employed.  The  fourth  part  of  the  diminution  gives 
the  oxygen.  Suppose  the  diminution  to  amount  to 
84,  the  fourth  of  that  number,  or  21,  represents  the 
oxygen  in  100  parts  of  ain    On  repeating  this  expe- 
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Atmo-      riment,  we- found  it  pretty  exact,  provided  the  diame- 
sphere.     ^^^  q£  ^[^^  g|jjgg  yessel  employed  be  not  less  than  three 
or  four  inches.     In  narrow  vessels  it  is  very  inaccu- 
rate. 

The  second  kind  of  eudiometer  was  first  propo- 
sed by  Volta,  and  hence  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Volta*8  eudiometer.  It  consists  in  mixing 
100  parts  of  the  air  to  be  analysed  with  100  parts  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  passing  an 
electric  spark  through  the  mixture.  A  detonation 
takes  place ;  the  whole  of  the  oxygen,  and  part  of 
the  hydrogen,  being  converted  into  water.  This  me- 
thod IS  very  easy,  and  is  susceptible  of  great  preci- 
sion. From  numerous  and  decisive  experiments,  it 
follows,  that  one  part  of  oxygen  combines  with  two 
parts  of  hydrogen,  when  the  experiment  is  made  in 
this  way.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  whole  oxygen 
disappears,  provided  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  pre- 
sent be  sufficient.  We  have  only  to  mix  100  parts 
'  of  air  and  100  parts  of  hydrogen  gas  together,  deto- 
nate the  mixture,  and  observe  the  diminution  of 
bulk.  The  third  part  of  that  diminution  indicates  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  present.  Suppose,  with  the  pre- 
ceding proportions,  that  the  diminution  of  bulk 
amounts  to  63,  the  third  part  of  that  number,  or  21, 
indicates  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  in  100  parts  of 
air.  He  must  be  a  careless  experimenter,  that,  with 
this  eudiometer,  commits  an  error  of  1  per  cent.  We 
therefore  consider  it  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  de- 
termining the  proportion  of  oxygen  gas  present  in 
any  gaseous  mixture.  It  does  not  answer  quite  so 
well  when  we  use  it  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  or  of  a  gas  composed  chiefly  of  oxygen  ;  be- 
cause, in  that  case,  the  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  ga- 
seous mixture  is  so  sudden  and  so  great,  that  a  va- 
cuum is  formed,  and  the  water  over  which  the  expe- 
riment is  made  lets  go  a  portion  of  air,  which  mixes 
with  the  residue,  and  makes  it  appear  mater  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  and,  of  .course,  diminishes  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  which  the  gas  really  contained. 
This  error  is  diminished  if  the  water  has  been  recent- 
ly boiled.  We  cannot  state  the  amount  of  this  er- 
ror; though  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  it  of- 
ten exceeds  2  per  cent, 
De  Marti*8  Another  method  of  analysing  air,  is  to  expose 
andDavyV  100  measures  of  it  to  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  lime, 
or  of  sulphate  of  iron  saturated  with  nitrous  gas. 
The  first  of  these  liquids  was  recommended  by  De 
Marti,  ^he  second  by  wr  Davy.  They  both  answer 
very  well ;  they  gradually  absoil)  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen,  and  leave  the  azote :  Hence  the  diminution 
of  bulk  gives  the  oxygen  in  the  air  examined.  The 
absorption  may  be  made  in  a  graduated  tube,  or  in  a 
eudiometrical  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose  by 
Mr  Pepys,  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions tor  1808. 

The  last  method  of  analysing  air  which  we  shall 
mention,  is  that  of  Bertholiet.  It  consists  in  pla- 
cing 100  measures  of  air  in  contact  with  a  cylin- 
der of  phosphorus.  This  method  succeeds  very  well 
in  warm  weather ;  but  it  does  not  answer  at  all  in 
winter.  We  have  kept  a  cylinder  of  phosphorus  for 
a  fortnight  in  contact  with  air,  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  the  freezing  point,  and  the  air  only  lost 
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about  8  per  cent,  of  its  bulk ;  but  if  you  bring  it 
near  the  fire,  the  phosphorus  soon  absorbs  the  whole 
oxygen.  When  the  thermometer  stands  at  70^,  the  ^ 
absorption  is  completed  in  a  few  hours.  You  know 
the  completion  by  the  phosphorus  ceasing  to  smoke* 
The  oxygen,  by  this  process,  is  removed ;  but  as  the 
azote  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus,  its  bulk 
18  a  little  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  According 
to  Bertholiet,  to  obtain  the  true  bulk  of  the  residua- 
ry azote,  you  must  diminish  it  by  ^Vd  part.  This 
method  is  not  so  convenient  as  the  preceding,  at 
least  in  this  country,  because  it  is  so  tedious ;  but  it 
is  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  third  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  is  car-  Pi 
bonic  acid  gas.     Its  presence  in   the  atmosphere  ^ of 
was  recognised  as  soon  as  Dr  Black  had  ascertained  ^ 
the  cause  of  the  difference  between  mild  and  caustic  *^ 
alkalies :   For  it  was  known,  that  a  caustic  alkali 
soon  becomes  mild  by  exposure  to  the   air.      I>r 
Black  ascertained,  that  the  mildness  is  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid.     From  the  observation* 
of  Saussure  we  learn,  that  this  gas  exists  in  the  at- 
mosphere on  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  which  it 
nearly  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  for  lime- 
water  soon  deposited  its  lime  in  the  state  of  carboH* 
ate,  when  exposed  upon  the  summit  of  that  mountaioy 
(Saussure's  Voyages,  iv.  199.)      Humboldt  found 
it  iu  a  quantity  of  air  brought  down  by  Gamerin 
from  a  height  of  4280  feet,  to  which  he  had  ascend- 
ed in  an  air  balloon,  (Jour,  de  Phtfs.  xlvii.  202.) 
It  appears,  therefore,  to  constitute  a  part  of  every 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  we  have  access. 

As  this  acid  gas  is  produced  in  great  quantities  by 
combustion,  respiration,  fermentation,  and  many  other 
of  the  most  common  processes  of  nature,  one  would 
be  disposed  to  believe,  at  first  view,  that  its  quantity 
must  be  constantly  increasing.  But  this  does  not  ap-* 
pear  to  be  the  case,  it  must  therefore  be  decompo* 
sed  and  separated  from  air  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
It  is  of  so  deleterious  a  nature,  that,,  if  it  weie  to 
accumulate  to  any  extent,  it  would  render  air  inca« 
pable  of  supporting  life.  A  candle  will  not  bum 
in  air  contaminated  with  one-ninth  of  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

The  quantity  of  this  gas  in  air  is  small.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  it ;  but  the  pro- 
cess is  so  difficult,  that  absolute  precision  cannot  be 
looked  for.  It  was  long  believed  that  the  carbo- 
nic acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  amounted  to  one 
per  cent,  Humboldt  made  many  experiments  oa 
the  subject,  and  concluded  from  them,  that  its  bulk 
varied  from  one  per  cent,  to  half  a  per  cent.  But 
this  determination  is  certainly  excessive.  According^ 
to  the  experiments  of  Mr  Dalton,  a  quantity  of  airt 
equal  in  bulk  to  103,400  grains  of  water,  contains  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  just  capable  of  saturating 
1£5  grains  of  lime-water:  70  measures  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  would  produce  the  same  effect  t  Hence  he 
concludes,  that  the  atmosphere  contains  ttW^^  P^i^ 
of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  (Phil,  Mag,  xxiii. 
554.)  This  quantity  we  consider  as  rather  below 
the  truth.  Mr  Cavendish  has  shewn,  that  lime-water 
is  not  capable  of  depriving  air  completely  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  :  Hence  a  portion  would  still  remain  in  Mr 
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Palton*s  experiment.     Perhaps  we  shall  not  err  fiar 
if  we  state  the  bulk  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  at- 
^  mosphere  at  -rcW^^  P^"^* 

>n  The  4th  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  is  water 
"*  in  the  state  of  vapour.  That  water  forms  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  atmosphere^  has  been  known  in 
all  agesy  and  indeed  is  demonstrated  by  the  rain  and 
dew  which  is  continually  falling,  and  by  the  great 
smntity  of  moisture  which  sulphuric  acid,  potash, 
and  other  bodies,  absorb  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, ^he  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
maa  been  observed  to  vary  greatly  at  different  times, 
tnd  various  instruments  have  been  invented  to  mea- 
tore  that  quantity.  These  instruments  are  called 
hygrometers.  The  most  ingenious  of  them  are  those 
«if  Leslie,  Saussure,  and  De  Luc. 

It  was  at  first  supposed,  that  the  water  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  still  in  the  state  of  water,  and  that  it 
was  held  in  solution  in  air  precisely  as  salts  are  dis- 
solved in  water.  But  it  has  been  at  last  established 
by  satisfactory  experiments,  that  the  water  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  in  the  state  of  vapour.  To  De  Luc,  Saus- 
6ure,  and  Dalton,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  these 
experiments. 

As  ts  the  quantity  of  water  which  exists  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
the  investigation  of  which  belongs  to  that  branch  of 
•dence  caSed  MsTBoaoLooY ;  to  which,  therefore^ 
we  refer.  Saussure  found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air, 
iatnrated  with  moisture  at  66^,  contains  about  8 
grains  troy  of  water,  or  ^th  of  its  weight.  Sup- 
-  pottsff  air  always  saturated  with  moisture,  the  quan- 
tity uwajs  increases  with  the  temperature,  because 
tibe  dbkstictty  of  aqueous  vapour  increases  with  the 
temperature.  Hence,  in  cold  weather,  the  quanti- 
ty dF  vapom'  in  air  is  always  small ;  whereas,  in  warm 
weather,  it  is  often  considerable.  In  the  torrid  zone 
the  aqocouj  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of 
•opporting  from  0.6  to  1  inch  ot  mercury.  In  Bri- 
tam  it  is  hardly  ever  capable  of  supporting  0.6  inch 
of  mercmy ;  but  in  summer  it  is  often  capable  of  sup- 
porting 0.5  inch,  while  in  winter  it  often  does  not  ex- 
ceed 0.1  inch.  From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  the 
weight  of  water  present  in  the  atmosphere  varies  from 
Tc  ^^  Tvv  ^  ^^^  whole.  Mr  Dalton  supposes,  that 
dbe  med^m  quantity  of  vapour  held  in  solution  at  once 
ut  the  atmosphere,  may  amount  to  -^th.  of  its  bulk. 
These  four  bodies,  oxygen,  azote,  carbonic  acid, 
and  vapour,  are  the  only  known  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  other  bo- 
dies are  occasionally  present  i;in  it.  The  dreadful 
effects  of  marshy  situations  upon  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  fatal  rapidity  with  which  certain 
diseases  are  propagated,  cannot  well  be  accounted  for, 
without  supposing  that  certain  substances  which  pro- 
duce a  deleterious  efiect  on  the  animal  economy,  are 
occasionally  present  in  the  atmosphere.  But  hitherto 
flo  method  has  been  discoveiped  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  these  bodies,  and  subjecting  them  to  exa- 
mination. They  are  too  subtile  for  our  apparatus, 
and  altogether  escape  the  cognizance  of  our  senses. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  certain  acid 
fames,  as  those  of  the  omriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and 
above  all^  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  have  the  property 
of  destroying  these  miasmata,  or  at  least  of  preveaiing 


them  from  producing  deleterious  effects  on  the  ani- 
mal economy,     (c) 


Having  considered  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  die 
dilatation  of  atmospherical  air  by  heat,  and  its  chemi-  Physical 
cal  composition,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  properties 
and  general  view  of  its  physic^  properties,  reserving  "  qLuwc^ 
the  tull  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  article  Pn£U- 

MATICS. 

That  atmospherical  air  is  a  heavy,  compressible, 
and  elastic  substance,  may  be  proved  by  many  simple 
and  direct  experiments.  A  bladder  fiued  with  air  is 
heavier  than  when  it  is  in  its  flaccid  state.  When 
subjected  to  compression,  it  may  be  made  to  occupy 
a  smaller  space ;  and  when  that  pressure  is  removed, 
its^  elasticity  enables  it  to  resume  its  original  size* 
Since  the  air  is  heavy,  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  -compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent mass.  The  lowest  stratum  supporting  Gradation 
the  weight  of  almost  the  whole  atmosphere,  will  be  '?  ^^*  ^^' 
more  dense  than  the  rest ;  and  the  superior  strata \iill  "^^p^ere 
gradually  become  more  rare,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  which  they  sustain.  The  air  in  the  higher 
regions,  therefore,  will  be  extremely  rare,  on  account 
ofits  elasticity,  which  is  not  checked  by  any  super- 
incumbent pressure.  If  .the  air  were  perfectly  elastic, 
it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  no  limit  to  its  ex- 
pansion, and  that  the  whole  atmosphere  would  be  dis- 
sipated through  infinite  space.  The  elasticity  of  the 
atmosphere  must  consequently  diminish  in  a  greater 
ratio  tiian  the  weight  which  compresses  it,  and  there 
must  be  a  certain  state  of  rarity  at  which  its  elasticity 
ceases.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  rarity  of  the 
air  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  its  superincumbent 
weight,  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  if  the  heights  in 
the  atmosphere  be  taken  in  aiithmetical  progression^ 
the  rarity  of  the  air -at  these  heights  will  be  in  geome- 
trical progression,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  al- 
titudes in  the  atmosphere  ai*e  as  the  square  roots  of 
the  corresponding  rarities.  Hence  we  have  a  method 
of  measuring  differences  of  altitude,  by  ascertaining 
with  the  barometer  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  two  places 
whose  vertical  distance  is  required.  A  full  account 
of  this  method  will  be  found  under  the  article  Baro- 

MST£R. 

The  weight  and  pressure  of  the  atmospherc  may  be  Wei^of 
ascertained  by  'very  simple  experiments.     If  we  ira-  *^*  atmo- 
merse  in  water  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  *^  ^^^^' 
water  included  in  the  tube  will  be  on  the  same  level 
with  the  fluid  which  surrounds  it.     When  we  apply 
our  ihouth  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  and  draw 
out  the  air,  the  included  water  instantly  ascends  till 
the  weight  of  the  elevated  column  added  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  remaining  air,  exactly  balances  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surrounding  fluid.     If 
we  now  take  a  long  tube,  40  feet  long  for  exampka 
shut  at  one  end,  and  having  filled  it  with  water,  plunge 
the  open  end  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the  fluid  will 
then  descend  in  the  tube  till  the  weight  of  the  column 
exactly  equals  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  for 
the  air  is  now  excluded  from  the  upper  part  of  the     ^ 
tube,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  oi^  fluid  is  the 
only  force  which  is  left  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
atmospherical  column.     By  making  this  experiment, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  water  stands  at  from  34  to 
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S5  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding 
fluid,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  of  the  same  bslse, 
with  the  altitude  of  S4  feet,  or  about  215644  pounds 
on  a  square  foot,  or  15  pounds  on  every  squai-e  inch. 
This  experiment  may  be  more  easily  made  by  using 
quicksilver  instead  of  water.  The  quicksilver  wiU 
rise  to  the  height  of  29  inches  in  the  tube,  and 
will  thus  measure  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  ex- 
erts the  same  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as 
if  the  surface  of  the  globe  were  covered  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  SI-  feet,  or  with  quicksilver  to  the  depth 
of  29  inches.  This  pressure  has  been  computed  at 
12,022,560,000,000,000,000  pounds,  or  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  globe  of  lead  60  miles  in  diameter ;  and 
if  we  suppose  that  a  m7n'8  body  exposes  a  surface  of 
nearly  15  square  feet,  he  -will  sustain  a  pressure  -of 
S234-3I:  pounds,  or  144  tons. 

From  the  changes  which  take  |ilace  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, its  pressure  is  liable  to  very  considerable  va- 
riations. The  column  of- quicksilver  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  a  measure  of  thi^t  pressure,  varies  from 
28  to  31  inches.  The  cause  of  these  changes,  which 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  will  be  considered  un- 
der  the  article  Meteoholoot. 

If  the  atmosphere  were  of  uniform  density,  it  would 
be  easy  to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  the 
height  to  which  it  extends ;  for  the  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere wou'-'  obviously  be  to  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  ometer,  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
common  air  is  to  .  specific  gravity  of  mercury.  By 
making  the  calculation  on  this  supposition^  it  will  be 
found  that  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  little 
more  than  5  miles.  As  the  air,  however,  gradually 
diminishes  in  density,  the  atmosphere. must  reach  to 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  5  miles. 
It  appears  from  the  duration  of  twilight,  that  at  the 
height  of  444-  miles,  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently 
dense  to  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  reflect  it 
to  the  earth.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude, 
that  it  extends  to  a  much  greater  height. 

When  a  ray  of  light  enters  the  atmosphere,  it  is 
bent  from  its  course  by  the  same  cause  which  re- 
fracts the  rays  of  light  when  they  pass  through  any 
dense  medium,  such  as  glass  or  water.  The  refrac- 
tion sustained  by  light  at  its  first  entrance  into  the 
atmosphere  must  be  very  small,  from  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  air.  The  ckviation,  however,  will  gra- 
dually increase  as  it  penetrates  the  denser  strata,  and 
the  ray  will  describe  a  path  increasing  in  curvature 
as  it  approaches  the  earth.*  From  this  property  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  is  greater  than  their  real  elevation, 
and  they  appear  to  "be  raised  above  the  horizon  when 
they  are  actually  below  it.  The  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere  near  the  earth's  surface  is  liable  to  very 
considerable  anomalies.  A  very  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon arisingfrom  this  cause  has  been  described 
by  Mr  Vince.  The  castle  of  Dover,  concealed  by  the 
hill  which  lies  between  it  and  Rams^te,  appeared, 
on  the  6th  of  August  1806,  as  if  it  had  been  brought 
over  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hill  next  to  Rams- 
^te.  This  phenomenon  must  have  arisen  from  some 
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variation  of  density  in  the  intermediate  air.     Pheno- 
mena of  the  same  class  with  the  preceding  have  been 
illustrated  experilncntally  by  the  ingenious. Dr  Wol-  ^ 
laston.  See  Edinburgh  Transactions^  vol.  vi.  p.  245. ; 
and  PhU.  Trans.  1778,  p.  857 ;  1798. 

But  while  the  solar  rays  traverse  the  earth's  at-  1( 
mosphere,  they  suffer  another  change  from  the  re-  p 
sisting  medium  which  ihey  encounter.  When  the  : 
sun,  or  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  a^e  considerably  « 
elevated  above  the  horizon,  their  light  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  earth  without  any  perceptible  change ; 
but  when  these  bodies  are  near  the  horizon,  their 
light  must  pass  through  a  long  tract  of  air,  and  ^ 
is  considerably  modified  before  it  i-eaches  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  The  momentum  of  the  red,  or 
greatest  refrangible -fays,  being  greater  than  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  violet,  -or  least  refrangible  rays,  the 
former  will  force  their  way  through  the  resisting 
medium,  while  the  latter  will  be  either  'reflected  or 
absorbed.  A  white  beam  of  %ht,  therefore,  will 
be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  blue  rays  by  its  hori- 
zontal passage  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  re^ 
suiting  colour  will  be  either  oranee  or  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  the  least  refrangible  rays  that 
have  been  stopt  in  their  course.  Hence  the  rich  and 
brilliant  hue  with  which  nature  is  gilded  by  the  set^- 
ting  sun  ;  hence  the  glowing  red  which  tinges  the 
morning  ^d  evening  clouds ;  and  hence  the  sober 
purple  of  twilight  which  they  assume  when  their 
ruddy  glare  is  tempered  by  the  reflected  azure  of  the 
sky. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  red  rays  penetrate  H| 
through  the  atmosphere,  while  the  blue  rays,  lesspp 
able  to  surmount  the  resistance  which  they  meet,  art?  ^ 
reflected  or  absolved  in  their  passage.  It  is  to  thia  ^ 
cause  that  we  must  ascribe  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
and  the  bright  azure  which  tinges  the  mountains  of 
the  distant  landscape.  As  we  ascend  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  deepness  of  the  blue  tinge  gradually  dies 
away  ;  and  to  the  aeronaut  who  has  soared  above  the 
denser  strata,  or  to  the  traveller  who  has  ascended 
the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  the  sky  appears  of  a  deep 
black,  while  the  blue  rays  find  a  ready  passa^ 
through  the  attenuated  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  the  diver,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  is  surrounded  with  the  red  light 
which  has  pierced  through  the  superincumbent  fluid, 
and  that  the  blue  rays  are  reflected  from  the  surfrice 
of  the  ocean.  Were  it  not  for  the  reflecting  power 
of  the  air<,  and  of  the  clouds  which  float  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  we  should  be  involved  in 
total  darkness  by  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  by  eve- 
ry cloud  that  passes  over  his  disc.  It  is  to  the  mul- 
tiplied reflections  which  the  light  of  the  sun  suffers  in  * 
the  atmosphere,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  light  of 
day,  when  the  earth  is  enveloped  with  impenetrable 
clouds.  From  the  same  cause  arises  the  sober  hue  of 
the  morning  and  evening  twilight,  which  increases  as 
we  recede  from  the  equator,  till  it  blesses  with  per- 
petual day  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions. 

If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  and  not  influenced  by  p- 
any  other  body  of  the  system,  its  own  figure,  and  ^^ 
that  of  its  atmosphere,  would  be  exactly  sphericaU  spl 
In  consequence  or  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
however,  the  figure  of  its  atmosphere  must  be  sphe^ 
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roidal  like  itself.  **  All  the  atmosplieric  strata," 
saya  La  Place»  **  should  take  after  a  time  the  rota- 
tory motion,  common  to  the  body  which  they  sur- 
round. For  the  friction  of  these  strata  against  each 
other,  and  against  the  surface  of  the  body,  should  ac- 
celerate the  slowest  motions,  and  retard  the  most 
rapid,  till  a  perfect  equality  is  established  among 
them*  In  these  changes,  and  generally  in  all  those 
which  the  atmosphere  undergoes,  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  particles  of  the  body,  and  of  its  atmo- 
"  phere,   multiplied   respectively  by  the  area  which 

aeir  radii  vectores  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor describe  round  their  common  centre  of  gravity, 
are  always  equal  iu  equal  times^ 

Supposing  then,  that  by  any  cause  whatever,  tlie 
atmosphere  should  contract  itself,  or  that  a  pait 
should  condense  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the 
rotatory  nu>tion  of  the  body,  and  of  its  atmosphere, 
would  be  accelerated,  because  the  radii  vectores  of 
the  ai\:a,  described  by  the  particles  of  the  primitive 
atmosphere  becoming  smaller,  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
duct of  all  the  particles,  by  the  corresponding  area, 

auld  not  i-emain  the  same,  unless  the  velocity  of  ro- 

fttion  augments. 
At  its  surface  the  atmosphere  is  only  retained  by 
ft*  weight,  and  the  form  of  this  surface  Is  such,  that 
the  force  which  residts  from  the  centrifugal  and  at- 
tractiiT  farces  of  the  body,  is  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  atmosphere  is  flattened  towards  tlie  poles,  and 
distended  at  its  equator ;  but  this  elhpticity  has  li- 
mits, and  in  the  case  where  it  is  the  greatest,  the 
pri  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  pole  and  the  equator  is 
^js  two  to  three. 

The  atiXMHphere  can  only  extend  itself  at  tlie  equa- 

[>r,  to  that  Tutint  vvlierc  the  centrifugal  force  exactly 

balances  t  of  gravity  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that 

yond  ilh^  Uu.ii  the  fluid  would  dissipate   itself. 

Relative  to  the  sun,  this  point  is  distant  from  its 

entre  br  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet,  the  period  of  whose  revolution  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  aun's  rotation. 

The  sun's  atmosphere  then  does  not  extend  so  far 
as  Mercury,  and  consequently  does  not  produce  the 
zodiacal  light,  which  appears  to  extend  even  to  the 
terrestrial  orbit-  Besides,  this  atmosphere,  the  axis 
of  whose  poles  should  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  that 
of  the  equator,  is  Yery  far  from  having  the  lenticular 
form  which  observation  assigns  to  the  zodiacal  light. 
The  point  where  the  centrifugal  force  balances 
gravity,  is  so  mucJi  nearer  to  the  body,  in  proportion 
as  its  rotatorj'  motion  is  more  rapid.  Supposing  that 
the  atmosphere  extends  itself  aa  far  as  this  limit,  and 
that  afterwards  it  contracts  and  condenses  itself  from 
the  effect  of  cold  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  ro- 
tatory motion  would  become  more  and  more  rapid, 
jjid  the  farthest  limit  of  the  atmosphere  would  ap- 
^proach  continually  to  its  centre  t  it  will  then  abandon 
Boccesfiively  in  the  plane  of  its  equator,  fluid  zones, 
wliich  will  continue  to  circulate  round  the  body,  be- 
cause their  centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  their  gravity* 
But  this  equality  not  existing  relative  to  those  par- 
ticks  of  the  atmosphere,  distant  from  the  equator, 
they  will  continue  to  adhere  to  it.  It  is  probable 
that  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  similar  zones,  abandoned 
by  its  atmosphere. 
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If  other  bodies  circulate  round  that  which  has 
been  considered,  or  if  it  circulates  itself  round  another 
body,  the  limit  of  its  atmosphere  is  that  point  where 
its  centrifugal  force,  j^/kj  the  attraction  of  the  extra- 
neous bodies,  balances  exactly  its  gravity.  Thus  the 
limit  of  the  moon's  atmosphere,  is  the  point  where 
the  centrifugal  force  due  to  its  rotatory  motion,  phm 
the  attractive  force  of  the  caith,  it)  in  equilibrium 
with  the  attraction  of  this  satellite.  The  mass  of  the 
moon  being  ^4t  of  that  of  the  earth,  this  point  k 
distant  from  tne  centre  of  the  moon,  about  the  ninth 
part  of  the  distance  from  the  moon  to  the  earth.  If, 
at  this  distance,  the  primitive  atmosphere  of  the 
moon  had  not  been  deprived  of  its  elasticity,  it  would 
have  been  carried  towards  the  earth,  which  might 
have  retained  it.  This  is  perhaps  the  cause  why  this 
atmosphei-e  is  so  little  perceptible." 

The  earth's  atmosphere  must  experience  similar  Oscillatiani 
oscillations  to  those  or  the  ocean,  from  the  action  of  **^  ^  j  J*^^ 
the  sun  and  moon.  In  an  atmosphere,  however,  like  * 
ours,  which  is  so  much  agitated  by  other  causes,  the 
winds  and  variations  in  the  barometer,  which,  arising 
from  the  same  cause,  have  the  same  periods  as  the 
tides,  must  be  very  inconsiderable.  The  change  in  the 
altitude  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  only  about 
^  of  an  inch  at  the  equator,  where  it  is  a  maximum  ; 
though  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  oscillations  of 
the  atmosphere,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  may  be  in* 
creased  by  local  circumstances.  **  If  we  consider  all 
the  causes,"  says  La  Place,  •*  which  disturb  theequi- 
hbrium  of  the  atmosphere  ;  its  great  mobility  arising 
from  its  fluidity  and  elasticity  ;  the  influence  of 
beat  and  cold  on  its  elasticity ;  the  great  mass  of 
vapour  that  it  alternately  absorbs  and  deposes;  an<l 
lastly,  the  changes  wliich  the  rotation  of^  the  earth 
produces  in  the  relative  velocities  of  its  particles, 
which  for  this  reason  are  displaced  in  the  direction  of 
the  meridians  ;  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  in- 
constancy and  variety  of  its  motions,  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  subject  to  any  fixed  and  certain 
laws."     See  Akemometer,  Astronomy,  Bauomk- 

TER,  ChEMISTHY,  ClIMATE,  MeTEOKOLOOYj  PNEU- 
MATICS, and  TllERMOMETEn.      (o) 

ATMOSPHERES  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Pla- 
nets.     See  Astrokomy. 
ATMOSPHERES  of  Electrical  Bodies*  S«e  E- 

LBCTRICITY. 

ATMOSPHERICAL  Clock,  the  name  of  a 
machine  proposed  by  Dr  Brewster  for  measuring  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  during  any  given 
intervaL  This  machine  records  every  variation  of 
temperature  that  takes  place  during  a  given  period, 
and  the  result  indicated  on  the  dial-p!ate  is  the  exact 
average  of  all  the  heights  of  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer- The  variations  of  heat  and  cold  affect  the 
pendulum,  which  may  be  eitlier  of  the  tubular  or  grid- 
iron kind;  and  which  !S  so  constructed  at  to  render  sen- 
sible in  the  motion  of  the  clock  the  alternate  contrac* 
tions  and  dilatations  which  it  undergoes.  This  in- 
strument shall  be  fully  described  in  a  subsequent  pan 
of  the  work,     (o) 

ATNAH,  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  inhabit  that 
part  of  the  north-west  of  America,  which  lies  in  W, 
Long.  1^*»,  and  N.  Lat.  52°.  Their  language,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Mr  Mackenzie!  has  no  affinity  with  any 
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Atomlcal    other  with  which  he  was  acquainted.     See  Macken- 
Philosophy.  2ie»8  Journal  of  a  Voyage  through  the  North-West 
Continent  of  Amcricay  p.  258.     (^*  ) 

ATOMICAL  Philosophy,  that  doctrine  which 
professes  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  things,  by  a  com- 
bination of  atoms. 

The  philosophers,  who  adopted  this  doctrine,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  theistical,  and  the 
atheistical.  The  first  are  those  who  adopted  the  an- 
cient doctrine  concerning  atoms,  said  to  have  been 
first  taught  by  Moschus  the  Phoenician,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  Thii 
philosopher  taught,  that  all  bodies  were  composed  of 
atoms,  uniform  in  substance,  impenetrable,  indivisiblei 
eternal ;  that  the  different  forms  and  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, arose  solely  from  different  combinations  of  these 
ultimate  atoms  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  words 
of  a  language  are  formed  by  different  combinations  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  same  body,  for  in- 
stance, becomes  hard,  or  soft,  or  fluid,  not  from  any 
alteration  in  its  substance,  but  merely  from  a  different 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms.  In  this  way 
they  account  for  all  the  primary  qualities  of  matter. 
And  with  regard  to  the  seconaary  qualities,  such  as 
heat,  cold,  sweet,  bitter,  Sec.  as  these  are  altogether 
distinct  from  the  figure,  situation,  and  motion  of  the 
insensible  atoms,  they  held,  that  they  must  be  nothing 
but  sensations  or  passions  excited  in  the  mind,  though 
thev  are  commonly  mistaken  for  qualities  in  bodies 
without  us. 

Now  all  this  is  not  only  perfectly  harmless,  but  al- 
so very  ingenious,  with  the  exception  of  the  eternity 
of  atoms ;  an  error,  which  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  should  avoid, 
who  all  maintained  the  eternity  of  matter  in  some 
form  or  other.  With  this  cxceptfon,  the  doctripe 
is  very  little  different  from  that  which  has  been 
received  and  improved  in  modern  times,  ilnder  the 
name  of  the  Corpuscular  Philosophy,  For  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  affirms,  that  matter  was  at  first  created  in 
solid,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles ;  and 
that  out  of  these  result  the  various  forms  and  quali- 
ties of  body.  Indeed,  no  doctrine  can  be  more  con- 
sistent with  pure  theism,  than  that  of  the  ancient 
atomists  :  for,  whilst  they  denied  to  the  atoms  sen- 
sation and  innate  motion,  (an  error  adopted  by  the 
later  atomists,)  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for 
some  intelligent  power  to  arrange  them  into  form;  so 
as  to  produce  that  order  and  regularity,  which  we 
perceive  in  the  universe. 

Some  have  attempted  to  give  eclat  to  this  philoso- 
phy, by  making  Moschus,  the  reputed  author  of  it, 
the  same  as  Moses.  This,  however,  is  very  impro- 
bable. Moses,  in  his  cosmogony,  certainly  teacherf* 
nothing  concerning  atoms  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
nor  probability,  that  he  ever  wrote  or  taught  any 
thing  on  the  subject  beyond  the  concise  and  simple 
account  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  has  even  been 
doubted  whether  the  doctrine  is  entitled  to  such  high 
antiquity,  as  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  And  many  have 
maintained,  that  it  was  first  broached  by  Leucippus, 
Demopritus,  or  Protagoras,  many  ages  after  the  «ra 
of  Moschus.  Such  as  wish  to  see  this  point  cleared 
up,  may  consult  Cudworth's  Intelkcttial  System, 


where  the  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  is  ably  main-  > 
tained ;  and  where  it  is  traced  with  infinite  learning,  ^* 
though  with  little  method,  through  all  its  changes  ^ 
and  ramifications,  till  it  ended  in  absolute  atheism. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  philosophy  of  the 
later  atomists,  which  was  decidedly  atheistical.  The 
author  of  this  system  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  Leucippus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  dis* 
ciple  of  Zeno  the  Eleatic  philosopher,  who  flourished 
about  the  Sl-th  Olympiad.  According  to  Zeno,  there 
is  only  one  being,  and  that  being  is  God.  This  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  Pantheistic  doctrine,  so  commonly 
adopted  by  the  ancient  philosophers.  But  the  pupil 
departed  so  far  from  the  tenets  of  his  master  in  this 
respect,  that  he  introduced  a  system,  which  excluded 
the  agency  of  Deity  altogether,  and  professed  to  ac- 
count for  the  production  of  all  natural  bodies  from 
physical  causes.  All  this  is  effected  by  giving  to 
atoms  an  internal  principle  of  motion,  and  making 
them  dance  together,  till  at  last  they  produce  a  world. 
Observe  then  the  steps,  by  which  this  important  pro- 
cess is  completed.  *•  The  universe,  which  is  infinite^ 
is  in  part  a  plenum^  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  ofe- 
num  contains  innumerable  corpuscles  dr  atoms  of  va- 
rious figures,  which,  falling  into  the  vacuum^  struck 
against  each  other ;  and  hence  arose  a  variety  of  cur- 
vuinear  motions,  which  continued,  till  at  length  atoms 
of  similar  forms  met  together,  and  bodies  were  pro- 
duced. The  primary  atoms  being  specifically  of 
equal  weight,  and  not  being  able,  on  account  of  their 
multitude,  to  move  in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  vacuum,  whilst  the  larger,  en- 
tangling themselves,  formed  a  spherical  shell,  which 
revolved  about  its  centre,  and  which  included  within 
it  all  kinds  of  bodies.  This  central  mass  was  gn- 
duaUy  increased  by  a  perpetual  accession  of  particles 
from  the  surrounding 'shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was 
formed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  wafc^ 
continually  supplied  with  new  bodies,  which  in  its  re- 
volution is  gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the  par- 
ticles thus  collected  in  the  spherical  shell,  some,  ib 
their  combination,  formed  humid  masses,  which  by 
their  circular  motion  gradually  became  diy,  and  were 
at  length  ignited,  and  became  stars.  1  he  sun  was 
formed  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  exterior  surface  of 
"the  shell ;  and  the  moon  in  its  interior  surface.  In  this- 
manner  the  world  was  formed. '  *  Enfield's  Hist,  of  Phil.. 

Democritus  adopted  the  atomical  doctrine  as  new- 
modelled  by  Leucippus;  and,  by  •the  help  of  a  little 
more  ingenuity,  extended  its  reputation,  without  cor- 
recting any  o/  its  absurdities.  Both  these  philoso- 
phers had  retained  the  gods  in  their  systems,  from  a 
regard  to  their  own  safety,  and  in  compliance  with, 
popular  prejudices.  But  Protagoras,  a  little  bolder, 
and  a  Httle  honester,  than  his  predecessors,  hesita- 
ted not  to  speak  freely  on  the  subject,  to  deduce 
from  the  doctrine  its  legitimate  consequences,  and 
thus  fairly  to  explode  the  gods  from  the  universe. 
For  this  instance  of  his  zeal,  he  was  banished  from 
Athens ;  and  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  the 
protomartyr  of  atheism.'  - 

At  length  appeared  Epicurus,  who  so  far  outdid 
the  labours  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  in  en- 
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tnical    largiag  and  enforcing  the  atomical  doctrine,  that  his 

•^^^y*  warm  admirer  Lucretius  claims  for  him  the  honour 

■^'""■^  6f  the  whole  invention.     The  poet  appears  particu* 

larly  grateful  for  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind 

from  the  influence  of  ^ligion,  which  was  completely 

effected  according  to  the  system  of  his  master  : 

Humana  ante  ocuios  fatd^  cum  vitajacerei 
In  terru  aivpreua  gravi  sub  religioner 
Primum  Graius  homo  mortaies  toUere  contra 
£9i  oaths  ausu$» 

Epicurus  adopted  the  doctrihes  of  the  ancient  ato- 
siists,  to  explain  the  organization  and  qualities  of  bo- 
dies ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  adheres  to  their  principleSi 
he  advances  many  ingenious  things  in  his  speculations. 
But  he  deserts  the  paths  of  true  science,  and  of  sober 
thinking,  when  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  things  without  the  operation  of  an  in- 
telligent cause.  According  to  him,  atoms  are  the 
elements,  from  which  all  thmgs  are  compounded,  and 
into  which  they  are  ultimately  resolved.  Not  only 
are  they  the  materials,  out  of  which  bodies  are  made; 
bat  that  energy  or  principle  of  motion,  which  essen- 
tially belongs  to  them,  is  the  sole  agent  in  all  the  ope- 
rations of  nature.  Having  assumed  this  principle,  he 
then  proceeds  to  show,  tluit  all  the  changed  in  the 
figure  and  properties  of  bodies  consist  in  local  motion. 
Heat  is  the  influx  of  certain  small,  round  corpuscles, 
which  inimuate  themselves  into  the  pores  of  bodies  in 
continual  succession,  till  by  their  perpetual  action, 
the  parts  are  separated,  and  at  len^h  the  body  dis- 
solved. Cold  is  the  influx  of  certain  irregular  atoms, 
whose  motion  is  slower  than  those  which  occasion  heat* 
Production  and  dissolution  are  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  the  position  of  atoms,  or  an  increase  or  di- 
minution x>f  tbe  particles  of  which  bodies  are  com- 
posed. 

But  the  original  formation  of  the  world  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  accounted  for ;  and  this  Epicurus, 
with  mest  other  cosmogonists,  makes  a  very  easv  pro- 
cess. Accordingly  he  tells  us,  without  any  hesita- 
tioii,  and  without  the  semblance  of  proof,  that  a  finite 
number  of  atoms,  tumbling  through  thcyacutim,  were, 
in  consequence  of  their  innate  motion,  collected  into 
one  indige^ed  mass.  A  small  difficulty,  howeveiy 
occurs  here  ;  if  these  atoms  fell  perpendicularly,  how 
did  they  ever  happen  to  unite  ?  They  could  not  over- 
take each  other :  for  in  a  vacuum  all  bodies  fall  with 
equal  velocity,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  their 
tpeciflc  gravity  in«  other  circumstances.  The  same 
objection  holds,  supposing  them  to  fall  obHquelv : 
neither  will  it  do  to  say  that  they  fell  tumultuously, , 
in  all  different  directions :  because  the  principle  of 
gravity,  with  which  they  are. supposed  to  be  endued, 
must  act  uniformly ;  and  if  there  be  any  deflection  of 
the  atoms  from  one  regular  course,  it  must  proceed 
from  some  external  cause,  which  is  altogether  con- 
trary to  Epicurus's  system,  which  ascribes  eYerv  thing 
to  the  energy  and  activity  of  atoms.  These  difficul- 
ties were  not  unobserved ;  but  they  were  easily  ob- 
viated, so  long  as  hypothesis  could  be  substituted  for 
argument.  Accordingly^  an  expedient  was  devised, 
to  remove  these  objections :  and  it  was  asserted,  that 
the  atoms  suffered  a  slight  deflection  in  their  course, 
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at  different  times  and  different  places,  by  which  means  Atomical 
they  effected  a  junction.  At  the  same  time,  this  de-  Pkilowphy. 
flection  was  so  small,  as  not  to  constitute  obliquity  { 
for  Lucretius  loudly  protests  against  such  heresy  as 
this,  and  declares  it  to  be  contrary  to  common  sense* 
that  bodies  should  descend  by  their  own  weight,  in  an 
obhque  direction.  Nevertheless,  to  answer  his  pur- 
pose, he  is  forced  to  assign  to  the  atoms  a  decHnatiou 
from  the  perpendicular  descent,  whilst  he  denies  that 
this  dechnation  can  constitute  oblique  motion.  They 
may  understand  this  who  can.  This,  however,  is  a 
favourite  mode  of  solving  difficulties  with  Epicurus. 
For,  when  talking  of  the  form  of  the  gods  (another 
knotty  subject)  he  maintains  that  they  have  non  cor- 
puSf  sed  quasi  corpus;  non  sanguinem^  sed quasi  sari' 
gmnemy  (Cic.  de  nat.  Deor.  1.  i. )  j  so  with  regard  to  the 
primordial  atoms,  he  seems  to  say,  that  they  have  non 
ciinamen^  sed  quasi  cUnamen,  With  respect  to  these 
mysteries,  we  can  for  once  cordially  adopt  the  senti- 
ments of  an  Epicurean  ;  kac  et  inventa  sunt  acutius^ 
et  dicta  subtiUus  ab  Epicuroy  quam  ut  quvois  ea  pos4t 
agnoscere.  ^ 

Passing  over  these  few  obstacles  in  the  outset,  let 
us  suppose  the  atoma  brought  together,  by  whatever 
means,  so  as  to  form  a  chaos.  Then,  according  to 
Epicurus,  those  atoms  which  were  ifghtest,  mounted 
up  and  formed  the  air,  the  heavens,  and  the  stars  ; 
whilst  the  more  sluggish  subsided,  and  formed  the 
earth  in  which  we  Hve.  Thus,  these  atoms  are  the 
handiest  things  in  the  world :  at  one  time  they  descend 
necessarily,  by  the  power  of  gravity,  to  form  a  chaos ; 
and  they  obey  no  less  readily,  the  necessity  of  the 
system-maker,  and  mount  at  the  word  of  command 
to  form  the  lights  of  heaven. 

But  it  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  this 
nonsense  farther,  nor  to  attempt  a  serious  refutatioi; 
of  what  carries  in  its  face  such  glaring  absurdity. 
The  radical  error  of  Epicurus,  and  of  many  others  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  consisted  in  supposing  mo* 
tion  to  be  essential  to  matter,  and  matter  to  be  eter« 
nal.  No  fact  in  physical  science  is  better  ascertained, 
than  the  absolute  inertia  of  matter,  and  its  indifference 
as  to  motion  or  rest :  and  it  is  an  axiom  of  natural 
philosophy,  that  matter  will  continue  for  ever  in  an 
uniform  state  of  motion  or  rest,  unless  affected  by  ex* 
temal  causes.  Were  motion  essential  to  matter,  we 
could  not  conceive  matter  to  exist  without  it.  Ab* 
Btract  from  matter  any  qf  its  general  allowed  proper* 
ties,  such  as  solidity,  extension,  divisibility,  &c.  and 
you  destroy  the  idea  of  it  altogether :  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  a  conception  of  substance  without  these 
qualities.  But  abstract  motion  from  it,  and  your  con- 
ception of  it  will  be  as  complete  as  ever.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  reader  will  distinguish  between  motion  and 
mobility,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  general  properties 
of  matter.  And,  »with  regard  to  the  opinion  that 
matter  is  eternal,  though  it  was  adopted  by  all  the 
ancients,  and  dlio  by  some  among  the  modems,  yet 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  it  is  equulj 
ill-founded  with  that  which  we  have  been  refuting. 
For  if  matter  is*  eternal,  then  it  is  also  self- existent, 
infinite,  and  immutable,  and  excludes  the  very  possi- 
bility of  Deity,  which  even  an  atheist  would  scarcely 
venture  to  affilnn.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  there 
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Aumemcnt*  cannot  be  two  different  substances  in  existencet  each 
of  them  eternaly  self-existent,  independent^  and  un- 
changeable. Whether  then  shall  we  acknowledge  as 
the  eternal  principle,  matter,  which  is  motionless,  in- 
ert, and  incapable  of  acting  with  intelligence,  or  that 
spirit  which  we  denominate  God,  and  which  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  possessed  of  power,  intelligence, 
and  goodness  ?  The  question  scarcely  re(;^uires  an 
answer.  There  can  be  only  one  etemd  Bemg,  and 
that  Being  is  God,  fix>m  whom  matter  receives  its 
existence,  motions,  forms,  and  modifications.  For  a 
fuller  demonstration  of  this  subject,  see  Cudworth's 
Intellect*  ^st.  and  the  articles  Matter,  Meta- 
physics, MfoTieN.     (^) 

ATONEMENT,  m  theology,  means  that  sacri- 
Ace  which  Christ  offered  in  his  own  person  for  the 
sins  of  men.  This  doctrines  supposes  the  human  race 
to  be  in  a  fallen  state,  and  incapable  of  effecting  its 
deliverance.  There  is  evidently  the  strongest  founda- 
tion in  reason  for  this  representation.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  all  have  sinned ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  infinitely  varie4  and  inconsistent  attempts  of 
men,  it  appears  no  less  certain  that  they  were  alto- 
gether incapable  of  devising  any  effectual  method  of 
expiating  their  sins.  The  austerities  of  the  bi^ot, 
hovifever,  the  self-inflicted  torments  of  the  enthusiast, 
and  the  sacrificial  rites  of  all  nations,  show  the  gene- 
ral impression  on  the  human  mind,  that  some  expia- 
tion was  necessary.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Su- 
preme Lavrgiver  could  not  but  exact  perfect  obe- 
dience to  his  laws,  and  denounce  punishment  against 
those  who  transgressed  them :  for  laws  cannot  be  en- 
forced but  by  penal  sanctions,  and  these  sanctions  can 
have  no  effect  unless  they  are  carried  into  execution. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  the  whole 
human  race  must  stand  condemned  by  the  pure  and 
holy  law  of  God,  which  they  have  so  often  violated. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  mercy  of  God  interposing 
to  save  us  from  punishment,  without  any  satisfaction 
to  his~justice  :  it  would  be  the  «ame  as  if  a  kin^  were 
to  enact  wholesome  laws  for  the  security  of  his  peo- 
ple, which  his  clemency  prevented  him  from  ever  car- 
rying into  execution.  Thus,  then,  the  justice  and 
hohness  of  God  stood  in  the  way  of  an  unconditional 
pardon,  and  demanded  that  the  purity  of  his  nature 
should  be  vindicated,  and  the  honour  of  his  law  as- 
serted ;  he  could  not  however  have  inflicted  on  man  the 
punishment  which  his  sins  deserved,  without  involving 
th%  whole  human  race  in  one  common  ruin,  as  he 
formerly  did  with  the  generation  before  the  flood. 
In  order,  then,  that  the  sinner  might  be  justified,  and 
the  honour  of  the  divine  law  preserved  inviolate,  God 
sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  with  his  own  free  consent, 
that  he  might  take  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self. For  this  purpose  he  assumed  the  human  na- 
ture, that  he  might  exhibit  a  perfect  example  of 
righteousness,  and  accommodate  his  instructions  to 
our  capacities ;  but  chiefly  that  he  might  suffer  and 
^  for  our  offences. 

The  adversaries  of  this  doctrine  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  it  into  discredit,  by  representing  it  as  a-kin 
to  the  notions  of  the  heathens,  who  conceived  their 
gods  to  be  cruel,  and  vindictive,  and  only  to  be  ap- 
peased by  the  bk)od  (rf  i&iiQcent  victims.     No  repre- 


sentation can  be  more  contrary  to  the. spirit  of  Scrip- 
ture,  which  uniformly  represents  the  Ahnighty  as  ac« 
tuated  by  love,  and  not  by  vengeance,  when  he  plan- 
ned the  great  scheme  of  redemption.  <<  God  so  lo- 
ved the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  betieveth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life  :"  and  to  show  that  nis  displea- 
sure was  directed  against  the  offence,  rather  than  the 
offenders,  he  punished  sin  in  the  person  of  his  own 
Son,  **  making  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  though  he  knew 
no  sin,  that  we  might  be  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him." 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  divinity  of  Chtiit 
be  essentially  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  lus  itome* 
ment.  All  the  Arians  maintain  the  negative  sde  of 
tjie  question  :  they  admit  the  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment, but  deny  the  proper  dirinity  oz  Christ.  Sodk 
Trinitarians  are  of  the  same  opinion,  maintaining  tint 
the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  arises  from  its  being  app 
pointed  by  God,  and  npt  from  the  dignity  of  tlie  an* 
ferer.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  we  do  not  aee  wkj 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  rams  might  not  have  been 
equally  meritorious,  for  they  certainly  were  oflSsred  lir 
divine  appointment.  Besides,  there  is  an  axiom  eqnak 
ly  applicable  to  physics,  to  morals,  and  to  theolc^i^; 
Frtutrajit  per  pturap  quod  fieri  potest  per  poMcianu 
This  axiom  has  been  formed,  from  contempidbiig  the 
works  and  dispensations  of  God ;  in  whichf  whili^ 
there  is  nothing  defective,  we  never  diaoover  any 
thing  superfluous,  or  redundant.  Admitting^  tho^ 
the  divimty  of  Christ,  we  cannot  well  see  Cow  any 
one  can  deny  it  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the 
efficacy  of  his  atonement :  for  ii  a  divine  person  )m 
suffered,  and  that  by  God's  appointment^  we  mi^ 
conclude,  from  the  general  analogy  of  nature^  that  it 
is,  not  only  proper  it  should  be  so,  but. thzt. nothing 
less  could  have  sufficed.  This  conclusion  is  abo  ia 
per&ct  consistence  with  the  usual  sentiment!  of  man- 
kind on  this  subject,  who  have  uniformly  believed  that 
sacrifices  were  efficacious,  in  proportion  to  their  vi^ 
lue.  This  sentiment,  with  certam  qualificationtt  ia 
strictly  true  ;  and  we  would  therefore  naturally  con- 
clude, that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God)  as  being 
most  valuable  in  its  nature,  was,  on  that  account,  moet 
effectual  in  its  consequences  for  expiatiiiff  the  sins  of 
men.  The  apostle,  indeed,  seems  to  decide  this  Ques- 
tion, and  to  show  that  the  prevailing  efficacy  oz  our 
High  Priest  depends  on  his  supreme  dignity ;  and 
that  nothing  less  could  have  suited  the  wants  of  men. 
<<  Such  a  High  Priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harm- 
less, undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and  made  hi^k^ 
er  than  the  hea%>ens.**     Heb.  vii.  26. 

The  further  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, with  the  various  opinions  entertained  respecting 
it,  belongs  more  properly  to  the  article  Theology  : 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  at  present,  with 
obviating  some  of  the  principal  objections  which  have  ^ 

been  urged  against  the  general  doctrine. 

Deists,  who  reject  the  whole  of  revelation,  reject  of  ^ 
course  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  In  this  they  ^ 
are  at  least  consistent,  which  is  more  than  can  he  ^ 
said  for  the  Socinians,  who  join  them  in  this  re-  — — 
spect,  whilst  they  pretend  to  reverence  the  scriptures  ^b 
as  a  revelation  from  heaven  :  th^  ohJ!ection9  are  the  ^^9 
same,  in  so  far  as  they  pretend  to  draw  them  firxnn     -^ra 
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»ent.  reason :  the  Socinians  have  a  aepaiate  contest  to 
v-"^  maintain,  -when  they  attempt  to  reconcile  tiicir  opi- 
nions  with  the  declarations  of  scripture.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  favourite  argument  with  both,  that  no 
atonement  is  necessary,  because  repentance  is  suffi* 
cient  to  procure  -  fomteness ;  this  the)r  say  is  de- 
monstrable on  principles  of  reason  ;  which  we  posi- 
tively deny.  Before  the  necessity  of  repentance  was 
so  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  ^spel,  very  little  stress 
seems  to  have  been  laid  on  this  qusJity ;  we  will  do 
the  heathen  moralists  the  justice  to  say,  that  they 
were,  in  general,  men  of  too  good  sense  to  maintain 
diis  unreasonable  and  dangerous  doctrine,  that  i^JP|^i^'- 
tance  was  a  sufficient  reparation  for  ofiences.  This 
would  indeed  have  made  sin  sit  very  lieht  on  the  con- 
science, when  the  perpetrator  knew  that  a  little  sor- 
row would  absolve  nim  from  guilt ;  and  the  arrament 
drawn  from  such  an  opinion,  would  apply  with  equal 
farce  against  the  infliction  of  civil  punishment,  u 
against  an  atonement  for  crimes.  The  repentance  of 
a  criminal  is'  never  admitted  by  the  laws  of  any  coun- 
try as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  guilt ;  nor  does 
the  criminal  himself  regard  it  in  ttiis  light ;  but  whilst 
he  expresses  his  sorrow  for  the  offence,  confesses  at  . 
the  same  time  the  justice  of  his  punishment.  This 
favourite  doctrine  then  of  Deists  and  Socinians,  as  to 
the  independent  efficacy  of  repentance,  seems  to  have 
no  foundation,  either  in  the  practice  or  in  the  con- 
science of  men.  Nor  does  it  receive  any  countenance 
from  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  or  the  usual  course 
of  the  divine  dispensations.  Even  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life,  when  men  neglect  their  duty,  or  give 
themselves  up  to  intemperance,  we  frequently  observe, 
that  repentance,  and  reformation  cannot  save  them 
from  the  natural  consequences  of  their  guilt  or  ne- 
glect ;  but  the  rtfin  of  their  affairs  and  the  loss  of 
their  health  foUow  as  the  punishment  of  their  former 
misconducf.  llius,  then,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop 
Butler,  **  There  is  a  certain  bound  to  imprudence, 
and  misbehaviour,  which  being  transgressed,  there 
remains  no  place  for  repentance  in  the  natural  course 
of  things.**  If  we  then  offend  in  our  high  capacity 
of  rational  and  immortal  beings,  we  have  certainly  no 
reason  to  expect  that  our  repentance  can  of  itselt  de- 
liver us  from  that  punishment  which  God  has  annex- 
ed as  the  natural  consequence  of  our  transgressions. 
Thus,  then,  though  it  is  evident  that  repentance  is 
necessary,  yet  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is  not  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  procure  forgiveness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  dleged  absurdity  of  vica- 
rious suffering,  or  the  injustice  of  an  innocent  per- 
son's suffering  for  the  guilty,  is  another  point  at 
which  Deists  and  Socinians  make  a  -stand,  to  combat 
the  doctrine  of  atonement.  But  if  good  is  to  be 
produced,  where  is  the  absurdity  of  an  innocent  per- 
son suffering?  This  objection  comes  with  a  bad 
grace  from  a  Socinian,  who  admits  that  Christ  suf- 
fered ;  and  alleges  it  as  the  reason  that  we  might 
be  taught  patience  and  resignation  by  his  example. 
This  is  givine  up  the  ooint  at  once,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  Christ's  sufferings  were  intended  to  teach 
us  any  useful  lesson  ;  for  it  is  admitting  that  an  inno- 
cent suffered  for  the  benefit  of  the  guilty.  Indeed  this 
is  such  a  conunon  occurrence,  that  to  affirm  it  to  be 
unjust,  would  be  to  arraign  the  whole  economy  of 


providence,  and  the  whole  moralgovemment  of  God ;  Atonemint. 

for  we  daily  see  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  mke  of 

the  ^ilty :  aiid  in  many  cases  the  laws  of  all  nations 

admit  of  a  substitution,  as  a  sufficient  compensation 

for  violated  Justice.     In  a  thousand  instances,  nature 

and  reason  oeraand  that  we  should  interpose,  and  mi« 

tigate  the  sufferings  of  the  imprudent  or  unfortunatet 

by  bearing  a  share  of  their  calamities.     This  is  so 

very  evident,  that  Grotius,  in  his  tract  De  saHsfbc^ 

iione  Ckristif  c.  4.,  observes,  Uld  consensus  ahqttU 

antecederetyjbrme  ausim  dicere  omnium  eorum  quos 

Paganos  diximusy  neminemjldssej  qui  alium  oh  aUe* 

rius  delictum  puniri  injustum  duceret. 

But  modem  Socinians,  or,  as  they  call  them- 
selves. Unitarians,  (and,  indeed,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  some  of  their  opinions  and  thoae 
of  Socinus,  who  certainly  approached  much  nearer 
to  the  orthodox  system  than  they  do,)  have  had  the 
boldness  to  affirm,  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  not 
once  to  be  found  in  scripture.  This  is  nuuntained 
by  Priestley,  'v\  his  answer  to  Paine,  with  a  view  to 
render  Christianity  palatable  to  that  unbeliever,  by 
explaining  away  its  most  peculiar  and  most  obnoxious 
doctrines..  <*  The  doctrines  of  atonement,  incarna- 
tion, and  the  Trinity,"  says  he,  **  have  no  more 
foundation  in  the  scriptures  than  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation  or  transmieration."  This  is  new 
ground  indeed:  we  know  that  the  scriptures  have 
often  been  rejected  because  they  contained  the  doc-> 
trine  of  atonement,  &c. ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr 
Priestley  and  his  associates  to  discover,  that  such 
doctrines  were  not  to  be  found  there.  Neither  the 
friends  nor  the  enemies  of  Christianity  had  ever  sus- 
pected such  a  thing  before  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
almost  as  easy  to  Irave  persuaded  them  that  Homer 
did  not  write  of  Troy,  as  that  the  evangelists  did 
not  write  of  the  atonement.  It  is  not  once  hinted 
at  in  the  gospels,  say  these  writers  ;  we  would  be 
obliged  to  them,  then,  for  a  satisfactory  explanation 
•f  these  expressions  :  **  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  many;^^  Mark,  x.  45.  *•  This  is 
my  blood  of  the  new  testament  which  is  shed  for 
many,yor  the  remission  of  sins  .•"  And  if  we  turn  to 
the  epistles,  we  can  scarcely  find  a  page  where  this 
doctrine  is  not  either  expressly  taught  or  alluded  to. 
If  it  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned  among  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  as  Dr  Priestley  affirms,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude,  that  Christianity  was 
corrupted  by  its  founder,  and  that  its  first  preachers 
exerted  themselves  to  propagate  a  delusion.  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  the  judgment  of  a  man,  otherwise 
acute,  so  miserably  warped  by  prejudice,  as  to  be 
unable  to  discern  the  clearest  truths.  We  shall  see 
still  farther  reason  for  this  observation,  when  we  at- 
tend to  the  extraordinary  position  which  he  advances 
on  another  occasion :  ^  From  a  full  review  of  the  re^ 
ligions  of  all  ancient  and  modem  nations,  they  uh 
pear  to  have  been  utterly  destitute  of  any  thing  like 
a  doctrine  of  proper  atonement.'*  Is  it  possihk  tlu^ 
such  a  sentiment  should  be  seriously  maintained  by  a 
divine,  a  scholar,  and  a  historian,— a  sentiment  which 
any  peasant  might  refute  from  the  Jewish  law,  and 
%iw  school-boy  from  the  practice  of  ancient  nations  ? 
"Wliat  so  conunon  as  expiatory  saciifices  amongst  all 
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nations  under  heaven  ?  and  jet  Dr  Priestley  could 
discover  no  vestiges  of  such  a  practice  I 

The  death  of  Christ,  according  to  Priestley  and 
hit  followers*  was  intended  to  give  us  a  proof  of  our 
resurrection  and  immortalityy  by  his  'risuig  from  the 
dead.  But  surely  these  doctrines  wtre  not  so  new, 
nor  so  uncommon,  as  to  require  such  a  proof :  the 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  ; 
and  they  had  seen  several  actual  proofs  of  its  possi- 
bility :  and  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality  was 
received  amone  all  nations.  Dr  Priestley,  indeed, 
who  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  nothing  but  a  combina- 
tion of  matter,  might  reckon  some  extraordinary  evi- 
dence necessary  to  prove  its  future  existence  :  But 
the  bulk  of  mankind  did  not  deem  such  a  proof  ne- 
cessary ;  for  they  had  always  believed  in  the  soul's 
inunortality.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  doctrine^  as 
well  as  many  others  connected  with  morality  and  re- 
ligion, received  the  strongest  confirmation  by  our 
Lord's  instructions,  death,  and  resurrection.  But 
no  one  who  receives  the  scriptures  as  the  word  of 
God,  or  indeed  in  any  other  sense,  can  fail  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  great  end  of  our  Lord's  death  is  uni- 
formly stated  to  be,  that  he  might  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  men  ;  nor  can  we  see  how  his 
death,  in  any  other  view,  should  have  at  all  been  ne- 
cessary ;  for  all  the  other  parts  of  his  mission  might 
have  been  completely  accomplished  without  it.  See 
Maffee  On  the  Atonement,  and  Thbqlogy.     (g) 

ATOOI,  Attowa,  Attoway,  or  Towi,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Sand^ch  Islands,  situated  in  the 
JPacific  Ocean,  in  one  of  the  new  divisions  of  the  globe 
called  Polynesia.'  According  to  some  accounts,  it  is 
about;  thirty  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  while 
others  make  it  about  ^00  miles  in  circumference. 
On  the  east  side,  the. island  rises  with  a  gentle  accli- 
vity from  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  high  land  near  the 
centre  of  the  island.  The  elevated  grounds  are  clothed 
with  lofty  trees,  with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage ; 
but,  on  descending  to  the  eastern  coast,  the  land  is 
uncultivated,  and  almost  deserted  by  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  western  shore  the  ground  is  more  fertile,^ and 
the  population  more  numerous.  The  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  island  are  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sugar- 
cane, pepper,  and  a  kind  of  oily  nuts,  which  are 
stuck  upon  skewers,  and  used  by  the  natives  as  can- 
^  dies.  The  island  affords  plenty  of  fresh  water.  The 
highest  part  of  it  is  about  2430  yards  from  the  K'vel 
of  the  sea.  Population  54,000.  An  account  of  tlic 
manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  other  ecncrdl  obscr- 
vations,  shall  be  given  under  the  article  Sandwich 
Islands.  W.  Long.  200°  20',  or  E.  Long.  1  SO''  W ; 
N.  Lat,  2r  JO'.  See  Marchand's  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
p.  80.;  Cooke's  Voyaget,  vol.  iii. ;  Vancouver's  Voy- 
ages, vol.  i.  p.  171.     (o) 

ATOPA,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  in  the 
arrangement  of  Fabricius  and  Cuvicr,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  thoracicomes  of  the  latter.  See  Ento- 
mology.    {/) 

ATRACTYLIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Syngenesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Equalis.  See  Bo- 
tany,    (ft)) 

ATRAGENE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Po- 
lyandria,  and  order  Polygynia.    Se^  Botany,     (to) 


ATRAPHAXES,  a  genus  ef  plants  of  the  class  Atrapli 
Hexandria,  and  order  Digynia.  See  Botany,  (tw)  .1 
ATREBATES,  or  Attrebates,  a  tribe  of  the  .  ^ 
Belgae,  who  inhabited  that  country  now  called  Artois* 
Their  capital,  according  to  Scaliger,  was  Origiacum, 
now  Arras.  They  were  a  fierce  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple, who,  like  the  Nervii,  their  neighbours,  scarcely 
admitted  foreigners  among  them,  and  valued  them- 
selves on  their  want  of  refinemeni.  The  Atrebates 
were  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  liberty  against  Cae- 
sar, and  entertained  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
other  Gauls  who  had  submitted  to  hia  arms.  The 
quota  of  troops  which  they  furnished  to  the  Belgic 
conxederacy  was  15,000  men,  whom  we  afterwardi 
find  as  a  distinct  body  engaging  some  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  a  river.  I^pon  the  defeat  and  dissolution 
of  the  Nervian  confederacy,  Caesar  set  over  them,  in 
quality  of  king,  their  own  countryman,  Comius  the 
Atrebatian.  This  man,  who  was  a  craftv  time-ser*- 
ving  politician,  was  also  an  expert  general,  and  held 
a  distinguished  command  under  Caesar  in  most  of  hia 
Gallic  and  British  campai^s.  He  at  last  quarrel- 
fed  with  his  master,  la  the  hope  of  acquiring  his  in-' 
dependence,  and  received  a  desperate  wound  in  nn 
action,  where  he  was  left  on  the  field  for  dead.  Be- 
ing at  last  forced  into  submission,  he  was  pardoned 
in  consideration  of  his  past  services ;  and,  on  deliver* 
ing  hostages,  was  allowed  to  continue  in  his  autho- 
rity. 

There  is  some  mention  of  a  people  of  the  same 
name  in  Britain.  The  capital  of  the  British  Atrx« 
bates,  or,  as  our  antiquarians  call  them,  Attreba* 
Tii,  is  conjectured,  from  the  name,  to  be  the  Calliva 
Attrebatum  of  Antonine's  Itinerary,  which  seems  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Calcua  of  Ptolemy.  This  ob* 
scure  tribe  were  probably  a.  Belgic  colony,  who,  like 
some  other  communities  on  the  British  coast,  had  ar* 
rived  but  a  short  time  before  Caesar's  invasion.  Hiis 
may  be  inferred  from  the  iufhience  which  Comiuf  the 
Atrebatian  was  supposed  to  possess,  when  sent  by 
the  Romans  to  persuade  the  Britons  to  a  voluntary 
submission.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  or  whether 
the  Atrebatian  adventurers  ever  existed  in  Britain  as 
a  distinct  nation  or  not,  this  people,  it  is  certain,  soon 
disappeared,  and  little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
name  by  ancient  writers.  They  are  placed  by  some 
of  the  antiquaries  in  Berkshire,  by  others  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  by  others  in  part  of  both.  Calliva  is  sup-* 
posed  to  be  the  present  Wallingford,  in  the  county 
of  Berks.  See  Cxs.  De  Bell.  Gall.  1.  2.,  et  passim. ; 
Camd.  Brit.;  Horsley's  Brit.  Rom.;  Henry's  Hist. 
of  Britain,     (e) 

AT  REUS,  king  of  Mycenae,  the  son  of  Pelops, 
and  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  prince  that  are  preserved  in  ancient  au- 
thors, will  be  found  by  consulting  Plutarch  in  Pa^* 
roll. ;  Pausan.  lib.  9.  cap.  40. ;  'Senec.  in  Atr.^-^ 
Amdhi.  lib.  3.  cap.  10. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 88,  258.  ; 
univers.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  162,  264.  See  also  Lieni.. 
priere's  Classical  Dictionary,  Art.  Atreus.     (to) 

ATRIPLEX,  a  ffenus  of  plants  of  the  class  Po- 
lygamia, and  order  Monoecia.     See  Botany,     (tc) 

ATROPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pcn- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,     (w) 
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yt       ATROPHY,  (from  u,  and  r^tt^  to  n<mmh^)  n 
^"     a  wasting  of  the  body,  from  defect  of  nourishment. 

See  Medfcink.  ( /) 
"*'  ATTACHMENT  (from  the  comijpt  Lat.  at- 
tachiare;  Yr.  attacker y  to  tie  or  fasten^,  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  signifies  the  takmg  or  appre- 
hending a  person  or  thin?,  by  a  writ  or  precept  is- 
suing on  commandment  of  a  court. 

Attachment  differs  from  arrest :  for  in  arrest,  the 
person  apprehended  is  carried  before  a  person  of 
higher  authority,  to  be  disposed  of;  whereas^  he  who 
attaches  another,  keeps  and  presents  him  in  court  on 
the  day  assigned,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  writ : 
pruecipimiis  tibi  quod  attachias  taltm^  et  habeas  eum 
coram  nobisy  &c.  There  is  also  this  other  difference 
between  an  arrest  and  an  attachment :  the  former  is 
made  only  upon  the  body  of  a  man ;  the  latter  fre- 
quently upon  his  eoods. 

Attachment  is  aJso  a  mode  of  punishing  contempts, 
immemorially  used  by  the  superior  courts  of  justice. 
Contempts,  thus  punishable,  are  either  ziirect  or  con- 
sequentiaL  The  following  are  the  principal  instances 
<w  either  kind :  1.  Those  committed  by  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates,  by  actin?  unjustly,  oppres- 
tiveiy,  or  irregularly,  in  the  administration  o'f  justice; 
or  by  disobeymgL  the  king's  writs  issuing  out  of  the 
superior  courts.  2.  Those  committed  by  sheriffs, 
bailiffs,  gaolers,  and  other  officers  of  the. court,  by 
abusing  the  process  of  the  law,  or  deceiving  the  par- 
ties, by  acts  of  oppression,  extortion,  collusion,  or 
culpable  neglect  of  duty.  3.  Those  committed  by 
attomiet  and  solicitors,  who  are  also  officers  of  the 
lespectiTe  courts,  by  any  species  of  dishonest  prac- 
tice. 4.  Thsse  committed  by  jurymen,  in  collateral 
matters  relating  to  the  discharge  of  their  office ;  such 
as  making  detault  when  summoned,  refusing  to  be 
sworn,  or  to  give  any  verdict ;  eating  and  drinking 
without  the  feive  of  the  court,  &c.  but  not  in  the 
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f  exercise  of  their  judicial  powers;  as  by  giving 
a  false  or  erroneous  verdict.  5.  Those  committed 
by  witnesses,  by  making  default  when  summoned, 
refusing  to  be  sworn  or  examined,  or  prevaricating  in 
their  evidence  when  sworn.  6.  Those  committed 
by  the  parties  to  any  suit ;  as  by  disobeying  any  rule 
or  order  made  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  by  non- 
payment of  costs  awarded  by  the  court,  or  by  non- 
observance  of  awards  duly  made  by  arbitrators  or 
umpires.  7.  Those  committed  by  any  other  persons, 
under  the  degree  of  a  peer,  and  even  by  peers  them- 
selves, when  enormous  and  accompanied  with  violence, 
such  as  forcible  rescuos  and  the  like;  or  when  they 
import  a  disobedience  to  the  king's  great  prerogative 
writs,  of  prohibition,  habeas  corptis,  &c. 

The  process  of  attachment  for  these  and  the  like 
contempts  must  necessarily  be  as  ancient  as  the  laws 
themselves :  for  it  is  obvious,  that  all  laws  would  be 
▼ain  and  nugatory,  without  a  competent  authority 
'vested  in  the  courts,  to  secure  theuN  administration 
from  disobedience  and  contempt.  Accordingly  we 
find  this  process  in  use,  as  early  as  the  annals  ot  oiu- 
law  extend. 

Should  the  contempt  be  committed  in  the  hoc  of 
the  court,  the  offender  may  be  instantly  apprehended 
and  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  with- 
out any  further  proof  or  examination.     But  in  the 


case  of  contempts  arising  out  of  court,  if  the  judges 
upon  affidavit  see  sufficient  grounds  for  suspectmg 
that  a  contempt  has  been  committed,  they  either 
make  a  rule  on  the  suspected  party,  to  shew  cause 
why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him ;  or, 
where  the  contempt  has  been  very  flagrant,  the  at- 
tachment issues  in  the  first  instance ;  as  it  does  also« 
if  no  sufficient  cause  be  shewn  to  discharge,  and  there- 
upon the  court  confirms  and  makes  absolute  the  ori- 
ginal rule. 

The  attachment  is  merely  intended  for  bringing 
the  offender  into  court.  Thereafter,  he  either  stan£ 
committed,  or  puts  in  bail,  and  is  interrogated  upon 
oath  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
tempt. The  interrogatories  must  be  exhibited  within 
the  first  four  days*  If  the  party  clears  himself,  he 
is  discharged;  but,  if  peijured,  he  may  be  prosecuted 
for  the  peijury.  The  mode  of  punishing  contempts  is 
by  an  arbitrary  punishment,  at  the  discretion  oi  the 
court,  according  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
oitence. 

Attachment  is  used  in  Chancery,  if  the  defendant, 
on  service  of  the  subpcenoy  fails  to  appear  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  court.  It  is  a  writ 
of  the  nature  of  a  capiasy  directed  to  the  sheriff,  and 
commanding  him  to  attach  the  defendant,  and  brings 
him  into  court.  If  the  sheriff  returns  non  est  in» 
ventusy  then  there  issues  an  attachment  mth  procla* 
matiom ;  which  directs  the  sheriff  to  make  public 
proclamations  to  summon  the  defendant,  upon  his  al- 
legiance, personally  to  appear  and  answer.  If  'the 
defendant  still  persists  in  contempt,  a  commission  of 
rebellion  is  awarded  against  him,  and  four  commis- 
sioners are  named,  any  one  of  whom  is  to  attach  him 
wheresoever  he  may  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  as  a 
rebel  and  contemner  of  the  king's  laws  and  govern- 
ment. If  a  non  est  inventus  is  returned  upon  this 
commission  of  rebellion,  the  court  then  sends  a  «er- 
Jeant  at  arms  in  quest  of  him ;  and  if  he  still  eludes 
the  search,  a  seouestration  issues  to  seize  all  his  per- 
sonal estate,  ana  the  profits  of  his  real,  to  be  detained, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  court.  After  the  issuing 
of  an  order  for  sequestration,  the  plaintiff's  bill  is  to 
be  taken  pro  confessoy  and  a  decree  made  accordingly; 
the  sequestration  being  only  intended  to  enforce  per- 
formance of  the  decree. 

If  the  defendant  is  taken  up  upon  any  of  this  pro- 
cess, he  is  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleet,  or  other 
prison,  until  he  appears,  or  answers,  or  performs 
whatever  else  this  process  is  issued  to  enforce,  and 
also  clears  his  contempts,  by  paying  the  costs  incur- 
red by  the  plaintiff. 

A  xvrit  of  attachmenty  or  pone  (so  called,  from  the 
words  of  the  writ,  pone  per  vadium  et  sahos  plegioSf ' 
&c. )  is  a  i;^Tit,  not  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  but  out 
of  the  court  of  Common  rleas,  founded  on  the  non- 
appearance of  the  defendant  at  the  return  of  the  ori- 
ginal writ ;  whereby  the  sheriff  is  commanded  to  at- 
tach him  by  takin?  ga^Cy  that  is  certain  of  his  goods^ 
which  shall  be  forfeited  if  he  does  not  appear;  or  by 
making  him  find  safe  pledges,  or  sureties,  for  his  ap- 
pearance. This  process  is  also  used,  without  any 
previous  summons,  upon  actions  of  trespass  vi  et  ar^ 
misy  or  other  injuries  importing  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  as  deceit  and  conspiracy. 
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Atuch-  In  case  the  definidant  neglecU  to  appear,  the  at- 
tachment is  followed  up  by  a  writ  of  distringas^  or 
di^ess  infinite;  and,  in  certain  cases,  a  capias  issues 
against  the  defendant's  person.  See  Distress  and 
Capias. 

Foreign  attachment^  is  an  attachment  of  the  ^oods 
of  foreigners,  found  within  some  liberty,  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  their  creditors  residing  within  such  li- 
berty. 

By  the  custom  of  some  places,  as  London,  &c.  a 
man  may  attach  money  or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger.  But  no  foreign  attachment  can  be  had, 
while  a  suit  is  depending  m  any  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster. And  no  attachment  can  be  had,  but  for  a 
certain  and  due  debt ;  although,  by  the  custom  of 
London,  money  may  be  attached  l>efore  the  term  of 
payment,  but  not  levied  until  due. 

foreign  attachments  in  London,  upon  plaints  of 
^bt,  are  made  in  the  following  manner :  A.  owes 
B.  iff  100;  and  C.  is  debtor  to  A.  in  the  like  sum. 
B.  enters  an  action  against  A.  for  jfflOO;  and  by 
▼irtue  of  that  action,  a  seijeant  attaches  iff  100  in  the 
hands  of  C.  u  the  money  of  A.  to.  the  use  of  B. 
which  is  returned  upon  that  action. 

After  the  attachment  has  been  made  and  returned 
by  the  seijeant,  the  plaintiff  must  fee  an  attorney, 
before  the  next  court  holden  for  the  Compter ;  or 
the  defendant  may  then  put  in  bail  to  the  attachment, 
and  non-suit  the  plaintiff.  Four  court-days  must 
elapse,  before  the  plaintiff  can  call  upon  C.  iht  ear* 
nisheey  to  shew  cause  why  B.  shoiud  not  con£nm 
the  iff  100  attached  in  the  hands  of  C.  as  the  money 
of  Au  the  defendant.  And  the  garnishee  may  appear 
by  his  attorney,  and  plead  that  be  hath  no  money  of 
the  defendant's  in  his  hands,  or  other  special  matter. 
But  the  plaintiff  toaLj  hinder  his  waging  of  law,  by 
producing  two  sufficient  citizens  to  swear  that  the  ' 
{garnishee  had  either  money  or  goods  belonging  to  A. 
in  hit  hands,  at  the  time  of  the  attachment ;  of  which 
affidavit  must  be  made  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
when  filed,  may  be  pleaded  by  way  of  estoppel. 

If  the  garnishee  neglects  to  appear  by  his  at- 
torney, after  being  warqed  by  the  officer,  he  is  taken 
by  default,  for  want  of  appearing,  and  judgment 
given  agabst  him;  for  which  he  has  no  remedy  either 
at  (common  law  or  in  equity.  But  if  the  garnishee 
does  appear  and  plead,  the  matter  will  then  be  tried 
by  a  jury^  and  judgment  awarded,  &c. 

After  trial,  bail  may  still  be  put  in,  whereby  the 
attachment  shall  be  dissolved ;  but  the  garnishee  and 
his  security .>hall  then  be  liable  for  ^hsXtver  sum  the 
plaintiff  shall  make  out  to  be  due  upon  the  action. 
An  attachment  is  never  thoroughly  perfected,  until 
there  is  a  bail  and  satisfaction  upon  record. 

Attachment  ofprhnkffef  is  where  a  person,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  privJWe,  calls  another  into  that  court  to 
which  he  mmselfbelongs,  there  to  answer  some  ac« 
tioo.  Or,  it  signifies  Uie  power  of  attaching  a  man 
in  a  place  privileged. 

Corporation-courts  have  sometimes  the  privilege, 
By  chsuter,  of  issuing  attachments ;  and  some  baron- 
courts  issue  attachments  of  debt. 

AttachmentSf  court  off  fVood-motCf  or  forty-day's 
court,  is  one  of  xht  firest-^ourts^  instituted  for  the 
purpoie  of  enquiring  into  all  o&ndcrs  agunst  vert 


and  venison.    See  Courts  rf  Forest.    Blackst.  Cbm - 
mewt.    Jacob's  Lata  Diet,     {z) 

ATTACK.     See  Miwtary  Tactics. 

ATTAINDER,  in  law,  is  the  immediate  and  in. 
separable  consequence  of  a  sentence  of  death.  When 
this  highest  judgment  known  in  the  laws  of  England 
is  pronounc^,  a  mark  of  infamy  is  thereby  set  upon 
the  criminal ;  he  is  thenceforth  put  out  of  the  pro« 
tection  of  the  law,  which  now  takes  no  fiirthertio« 
tice  of  him,  than  merely  to  see  him  executed.  He  is 
then  said  to  be  attaint,  {attinctuSf  stained  or  black* 
enedl. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  conviction  and 
attainder.  A  man  is  convicted,  when  he  is  found 
euilty  by  verdict,  or  confession,  before  judgment  had: 
but  tnere  is  still,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  a 
possibility  of  his  innocence.  Something  may  be  of- 
fered in  arrest  of  judgment ;  the  indictment  may  be 
erroneous ;  he  may  obtain  a  pardon,  or  be  allowed 
the  benefit  of  clergy ;  both  ot  which  plead  in  exte* 
nuation  of  his  offence.  But  upon  judgment  ffiven, 
both  law  and  fact  conspire  to  prove  him  compietdy 
guilty ;  and  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  any 
thing  being  said  in  his  fiivour. 

A  person  may  be  attainted  on  appearance,  or^  hy 
process.  Attainder  on  appearance  is  by  con&asioiiy 
or  verdict,  &c.  Attainder  by  process  it  when  a 
criminal  flies,  and  cannot  be  found;  when  after  be* 
ing  five  times  proclaimed  in  the  county,  he  it  at 
length  outlawed  upon  this  default. 

A  person  may  likewise  be  attainted  by  act  of  par- 
liament. Acts  of  attainder  have  been  passed  in  aeve- 
ral  reigns,  since  the  attainder  of  plersons  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  Charles  I.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  ILt 
down  to  the  present  times.  In  passing  bills  of  at- 
tamder  no  evidence  is  required. 

Attainders  may  be  reversed  or  falsified  by  writ  of 
error,  or  by  plea.  .  In  the  former  case,  it  mvit  be  by 
the  king's  leave  :  in  the  latter,  by  denying  Ae  trear 
son,  pleading  a  pardon  by  act  of  pariiamenti  &c* 

The  consequences  of  attainder  are  FoRVUTURSt 
and  Corruption  of  Blood.  See  Blackst.  Cmm»enim 
b.  iv.  ch.  29.     Jacob's  Law  Diet,     (x) 

ATTAINT,  Writ  of,  is  a  writ  whidi  lies  to  en* 
quire,  whether  a  jury  of  twelve  men  have  ffiven  a  foUe 
verdict,  in  any  court  of  record;  in  or£r  that  the 
judgment  following  upon  that  verdict  may  be  rever* 
sed.  It  is  so  called,  because  the  ^party  who  obtains 
it,  thereby  endeavours  to  stain  or  tain^  the  credit  of 
the  jury,  in  consequence  of  whose  verdict  he  feeU 
himselt  aggrieved.  This  writ  must  be  sued  out  in 
the  lifetime  of  him  in  whose  favour  the  verdict  waa 
given,  and  of,  at  least,  two  of  the  jurors  who  nve  it. 

At  common  law,  this  writ  originally  lay  on^  upon 
verdicts  in  actions  for  such  personal  imuries  at  did 
not  amount  to  trespass ;  because,  in  reof  wrongs,  the 
party  aggrieved  had  redress  by  torit  of  ligfd.  And 
it  did  not  lie  in  the  action  of  trespass,  /or  thia  ain* 
gular  reason ;  that  if  the  verdict  were  set  aside,  the 
kW-  would  lose  his  fine.  But  by  stat.  Weatm.  !• 
S  Edw.  I.  c.  38,  it  was  given  in  all  pleas  of  land, 
franchise,  or  freehold;  and  by  several  subaeqoent 
statutes,  in  the  reiflrn  of  Edward  III.  and  his  grand* 
son,  it  was  allowed  in  almost  every  action^  esoept  ip 
a  writ  of  right. 
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Twenty-four  jurors  are  required  to  tr}'  this  false 
verdict;  who  are  called  the  grand  juru.  He  that 
brings  the  attaint  can  give  no  other  evidence  to  the 
grand  jury,  than  what  was  originally  given  to  the 
petit ;  because  the  question  is  solely,  whether  the 
petit  jury  did  right  upon  the  evidence  brought  before 
them  r  But  those  against  whom  the  attaint  is  brought 
are  allowed  to  bring  new  matter,  in  affirmance  of  the 
first  verdict ;  because  the  petit  jury  may  have  formed 
their  verdict  upon  evidence  of  their  own  knowledge, 
which  never  appeared  in  court ;  and  because  the  judij^- 
ment  inflicted  upon  them,  at  common  law,  if  theu* 
verdict  was  found  to  be  false,  was  peculiarly  severe. 
This  judgment  was :  That  they  should  lose  their  /*- 
beram  iegentt  and  become  for  ever  infamous;  that 
they  should  forfeit  all  their  goods  and  chattels  ;  that 
their  lands  and  tenements  should  be  seised  into  the 
king's  hands ;  that  their  wives  and  children  should 
be  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  their  houses  should  be 
rased  and  thrown  down ;  that  their  trees  should  be 
rooted  up ;  that  their  meadows  should  be  ploughed  ; 
that  their  bodies  should  be  cast  into  gaol;  that  the 
party  should  be  restored  to  all  that  he  had  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  unjust  verdict.  The  severity  of 
.  this  judgment,  however,  was  mitigated  by  the  statute 
11  Hen.  yil.  c.  24.  revived  by  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3. 
^hich  inflicted  a  more  moderate  punishment  upon 
attainted  jurors ;  viz.  perpetual  infamy,  and,  if  the 
cause  of  action  were  above  if  40  value,  a  forfeiture 
of  iS2b  each  by  the  jurors;  or,  if  under  if  40,  £5 
each;  to  be  divided  between  the  king  and  the  in- 
jured party.  So  that  an  attaint  may  now  be  brought, 
either  upon  the  statute,  or  at  common  law.  But  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  verdicts  upon  motion,  and 
mmting  new  triius,  has  now  superseded  the  use  of 
both  sorts  of  attaints.  See  Blackst.  Comment,  b.  iii. 
«h.  25.    Jacob's  Law  Diet,     {z) 

ATTALUS,.  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Per- 
framus.  See  Univers.  Hut.  vol.  vii.  p.  263,  327, 
:iS2;  viii.  189;  x.  20,  40,  (M)  ;  xu.  408;  and 
History  of  Free  Masonry^  Edinburgh,  1804,  p.  29. 
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LTTELABUS,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects, 
belonging  to  the  family  Rostricomcs  of  the  French 
uatursdists.     See  Entomology,     ^f) 

ATTENDANT  Keys,  in  music,  are,  according 
to  Drs  Boyce  and  Calcott,  the  keys  on  the  fifth  above, 
and  fifth  below,  (or  fourth  above)  any  given  key 
which  in  noodulation  are  introduced,  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  sharp  or  flat  to  the  signature.  Mr  Maxwell, 
p.  267«  of  his  "  Essay  on  Tune,"  proposes  a  system 
of  18  notes  in  the  octave,  which  shall  make  the  keys 
of  C  major  and  A  minor,  with  their  attendant  keys, 
or  6  auxiliary  scales,  perfect  in  their  harmony  through- 
out. See  Maxwell's  Scales  ofMusiCf  and  Auxiliary 
Scales.     (A 

ATTENTION,  a  steady  exertion  or  due  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  to  any  object  of  sense  or  intellect,  in 
order  to  its  being  thoroughly  understood,  and  after- 
wards retained.  In  its  etymology  it  denotes  stretch' 
.  ing  or  strainings  from  ad  and  tendo^  which  not  in- 
aptly expresses  that  stroujg  and  undivided  effort  of 
our.  powers  which  is  required  for  giving  to  an  inte- 
resting object  its  due  impression. 

Whether  attention  be  a  distinct  and  indepenidcnt 
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power  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  resolved  into  any  Attcntioa. 

thing  else ;  or  whether  it  consist  merely  in  a  steady  * ' 

and  strenuous  exercise  of  any  one  of  our  vanous  men- 
tal powers,  or  organs  of  external  perception,  accord- 
ing as  the  case  may  require,  are  questions  on  which 
philosophers  have  differed  considerably  in  opinion. 
All,  however,  have  agreed,  that  this  species  of  men- 
tal exertion  is  indispensible,  in  order  that  objects  may 
affect  our  faculties  to  such  a  degree  as  to  oe  after- 
wards retained  in  the  mind,  or  distinctly  recollected. 
*«  Memory,"  sa)'s  Mr  Locke,  "  depends  much  on 
attention  and  repetition."  Oest  ^attention,  says  Hel- 
vetius,  plus  ou  mains  grander  qui  grax^e  plus  ou  mains 
prqfaudement  les  ohjets  dans  la  memoire.  'And 
Quinctilian  makes  a  similar  observation.  Nee  dubium 
estf  says  he,  speaking  of  memory?  guin  plurimum  in 
hac  parte,  vateat  mentis  intention  et  velut  acies  lumi' 
num  a  praspectu  rerum  quas  intuetur  nan  aversa. 
These  remarks  seem  to  imply,  that  attention  is  volun-* 
tary  on  our  parts  ;  and  so  it  doubtless  is  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  when  we  are  occupied  by  a  very  inte- 
resting object,  our  attention  is  seized,  and  fixed  oeyond 
our  own  controul. 

In  those  cases  where  our  attention  is  entirely  en- 
grossed by  something  that  greatly  interests  the  mind, 
the  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense  seem  to  pro- 
duce no  corresponding  effect  on  our  internal  powers 
of  perception.  A  clock,  for  example,  may  strike  in 
the  room  where  we  are,  and  if  we  be  deeply  engaged 
in  conversation,  or  in  any  interesting  speculation,,  we 
shall  not  be  able,  the  next  moment,  to  recollect  whe- 
ther we  heard  it  or  not.  The  most  acute  sensation  of 
pain  may  pass  unnoticed,  if  the  attention  te  vifi;orous- 
ly  directed  to  another  object.  In  the  tumult  of  a 
battle,  a  man  may  be  shot  through  the  body  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  till  he  disco- 
vers it  by  the  loss  of  blood  or  of  strength.  And 
Archimedes,  while  intent  upon  the  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem, was  altogether  unconscious  of  the  sacking  of 
Syracuse.  In  such  cases  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  that 
the  objects  which  act  upon  our  senses,  have  lost  their  in- 
fluence upon  our  perceptive  powers ;  though  the  truth 
rather  seems  to  be,  that  perception  still  takes  place, 
but  that  we  are  unconscious  of  it,  because  our  atten- 
tion is  completely  engrossed  by  some  other  object. 
That  this  is  really  the  case,  seems  proved  by  a  variety 
of  facts.  Thus  a  person  who  falls  asleep  m  church, 
and  is  suddenly  awaked,  is  unable  to  recollect  the  last 
words  of  the  preacher  ;  and  yet  that  they  affected  hit 
perceptive  powers  appears  from  this,  that  he  would 
have  instantly  awaked,  had  the  preacher  made  a  sud- 
den pause  in  his  discourse. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  essential  to  memory,  even 
in  the  very  lowest  degree,  that  the  perception  or 
thought  wliich  we  wish  to  remember,  should  remain 
in  the  mind  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  should  be 
contemplated  by  it  exclusively  of  every  thing  else ; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  recollected  even  the  very  mo- 
ment after  it  has  been  present  in  the  mind.  Hence  it 
happens  that,  in  solitude,  or  the  stillness  of  the  nighty' 
when  the  attention  is  undistractcd  by  surrounainjg^ 
objects,  the  impression  made  by  any  single  object  it 
very  strong  and  deep,  and  the  memory  becomes  ex- 
tremely retentive  ;  and  hence,  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
and  bustle  of  society,  the  objects  whicn  press  upon 
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Aftetiiton.  113  in  rapid  succession,  make  but  a  fleeting  impression 
upon  tbe  mind,  and  efface  each  other  from  our  recol- 
lection. 

It  18  an  important  question  m  the  subject  of  atten- 
tion, whether  we  have  the  power  of  attending  to 
more  than  one  thing  at  the  same  instant ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  can  attend  at  one  and  the  same 
instant  to  objects  which  we  can  attend  to  sepa- 
rately. This  question  has  usually  been  decided  in 
the  negative  ;  it  being  supposed  to  be  impossible  that 
the  mind  can  bend  its  thoughts  upon  more  than  one 
thing  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  conseq^uence  of  this 
doctrine,  that  in  a  concert  of  music,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  the  different  parts  of  tlie  performance  all  at 
once,  so  as  to  feel  the  full  effect  oi  the  harmony  ;  the 
mind  must  constantly  vary  its  attention  from  oue  part 
of  the  music  to  another,  although  its  operations  are 
to  rapid  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  iuterval  o( 
time,  *'  The  same  doctrine,**  says  Mr  Stewart, 
*'  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  respect  to 
vision.  Suppose  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a  particular 
position,  and  tbe  picture  of  an  object  to  be  painted 
on  the  retina ;  Does  the  mind  perceive  the  complete 
figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the 
result  of  the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  outline  ?  With  respect  to  this 
question,  the  principles  already  staled  lead  me  to  con- 
clude^ that  the  mind  does  at  one  and  the  same  time 
pcrcei%*e  ever)'  point  in  the  outline  of  the  object,  (pro- 
vided the  whole  of  it  be  painted  on  the  retma  at  the 
same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  consdousness,  is  an 
in  voluntary  operation.  As  no  two  points^  however, 
of  the  outune  are  in  the  same  direction,  every  point 
by  itself  constituies  just  as  distinct  an  cihject  of  at- 
tention to  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  separated  by  an  in- 
terval of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doc- 
trine, ibercfore,  formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  mind  to  attend  to  more  than  one  of  these 
points  at  once  ;  and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of 
the  object,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other, 
we  must  conclude,  tnat  the  perception  of  figure  by 
the  eye,  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  different  acts  of 
attention-  These  acts  of  attention,  liowcvcr,  are  per- 
formed with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect.  With  re- 
spect to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  perception  were  instan- 
taneous. 

**  In  farther  coiifirmation  of  this  reasoning,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  if  the  perception  of  yisible  figure 
were  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  picture  on  the 
retina,  we  should  have  at  the  first  glance  as  distinct 
an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  as  of  a  tri- 
angle or  a  square.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure 
is  very  simple,  the  process  of  the  mind  is  go  rapid, 
that  the  perception  seems  to  be  instantaneous ;  but 
when  tbe  sides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  num- 
ber, the  interval  of  lime  necessary  for  these  different 
acts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible.  It  may  per- 
haps be  asked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point  in  tbe  outline 
of  a  Hgure,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  this  point 
9ne  object  of  attention  ?  The  answer,  I  apprehend,  is, 
that  this  point  is  the  minimum  insibiU,  If  the  point  be 
less,  we  cannot  perceive  it :  if  it  be  greater,  it  is  not 
at  all  seen  in  one  direction,"  Elements  of  the  Phi- 
hsophtf  of  the  Human  Mind,  c.  2^ 


This  doctrine,  however,  that  the  mind  is  incapable  Att« 

of  attending  to  more  than  a  single  object,  at  one  and  " 
the  same  instant  of  time,  has  been  controverted  by 
various  able  philosophers,  who  conceive  it  to  be  found- 
ed on  a  false  analogy  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
properties  of  body  and  those  of  mind.  Material  spacCf 
it  is  well  known,  must  be  completely  occupied  by  a 
siugle  body,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  from  that 
portion  of  it  which  the  body  fills  ;  but  what  reason 
have  we  to  ascribe  such  a  quabty  as  this  to  mind  ? 
Where  is  the  analogy  between  the  understanding  and 
external  space  ;  or  between  a  mere  notion  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  an  impenetrable  piece  of  matter?  On  the 
contrary,  there  seems  a  kind  of  necessity,  in  certain 
cases,  for  admitting  that  the  mind  can  attend  at  the 
same  moment  to  objects  which  may  also  be  made  se- 
parate objects  of  attention,  otherwise  it  does  not  ap- 
pear how  the  relations  and  points  of  comparison  be- 
tween those  objects  can  be  satisfactorily  understood. 
How,  for  example,  can  we  discern  the  harmony  be- 
tween two  musical  notes,  unless  both  are^  present  to 
the  mind  together  ?  Or  how  can  we  draw  a  conclxi- 
sion  from  a  comparison  of  two  or  more  connected 
tniths,  unless  we  contemplate  these  truths  in  the  mind 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  ?  Every  syllogism  is 
formed,  by  comparing  together  two  propositions,  cal- 
led the  major  and  the  minor  ;  and  it  seems  necessary, 
before  we  can  form  a  legitimate  inference,  that  the«e 
two  propositions  should,  at  the  same  instant,  be  ob- 
jects of  our  attention. 

**  Many  single  words,'*  says  Dr  Gregory,  *«  for 
example  prepositions,  and  most  sentences,  denote  some 
kind  of  relation  ;  but  we  cannot,  I  think,  conceive  ft 
relation,  without  thinking  at  once  of  the  things  (two 
or  more)  that  are  related,  as  well  as  of  the  relatioB 
(both  in  its  generic  and  in  its  specific  nature)  that  sub- 
sists between  them.**  This  author  is  of  opinion,  that» 
with  respect  to  the  mocnls  and  other  i^i  flections  ofverb*, 
lliere  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  are  employed  to 
denote  combinations  of  simuitaneokslhoughtSf  noofie 
of  which  can  reasonably  be  said  to  occur  to  the  person 
speaking,  or  to  be  apprehended  by  the  person  Hear- 
ing, bekire  the  rest :  and  that  aU  nouns,  even  proper 
names,  denote  a  congeries  of  circumstances,  or  masi 
(not  a  train)  of  thoughts,  which  are  conceived  at 
once,  and  cannot  be  separated  and  considered  in  suc- 
cession, but  by  a  very  laborious  effort*  See  Theory  A 
of  the  Moods  of  Vtrbs^  Edm,  PhiL  Trans »  vol*  li. 

Various  remarkable  examples  are  upon  tt%:ord  of 
the  great  power  of  undivided  attention  possessed  by 
certain  individuals,  and  of  tbe  capacity  of  apparently 
attending  at  tbe  same  moment  to  more  than  one  im-  - 
portant  and  interesting  concen>.  F6nteneUe  relates 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Montmort,  that  lie 
could  comlmand  liis  attention  at  pleasure,  insormich, 
that  In  the  same  chamber  where  be  was  at  work  cm 
the  most  complicated  problems,  his  cliildren  might  be 
as  noisy  as  they  pleased,  or  might  dance  and  play 
upon  the  harpsichord.  The  famous  chess-player  Phi- 
lidor,  it  is  well  known,  could  direct  tbree  games  of 
chess  at  the  same  instant,  of  one  of  which  onTy  he  re- 
quired ocular  inspection,  the  moves  of  the  other  tvro 
being  merely  announced  to  him  by  an  assistant. 
And  it  is  recorded  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  while  he  Wi« 
writing  a  dispatch,  he  could  at  the  same  morinetir  die- 
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utr  fuur  Others  to  lu&  secretaries  :  if  I»e  did  not  write 
J  could  dictate  seven  letters  at  once.  See 
/^AiV.  of^  the  Mindy  c,  2,  Helvetlus  De 
Condillac  SitrtOriginedes  Connoiss.  Htwi, 
Reid's  IntciL  and  Active  Pvu>ers.  (m) 
ATTENU  ANTS,or  Attenuating  MEDiciNESt 
are  iho^  which  arc  supposed  to  diminish  the  consist- 
ence of  the  blood,  or  secreted  Buids.    See  Medicine. 

■  ATTERBURY,  Francis,  was  the  son  of  Dr 
Lewis  Atterbury,  rector  of  Milton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  was  born  there  in  1662,  He  was  educated 
ir  "  rnster  school^  and  in  1680  became  a  student 

i.,  vhiirch  College,  Oxford,  where,  in  1684,  he 

look  Uie  degree  of  Bachelor,  and  in  1687  that  of 
Master  of  Arts.  In  1690  he  married  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  O shorn,  and  about  the  same  time  entered 
into  lioly  orders.  He  went  to  London  in  1693, 
where  he  was  elected  preacher  at  Bridewell,  and  lec- 
turer at  St  Bride's  Church.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  chapliuns  in  ordinary  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  in  1700  he  was  in- 
stalled archdeacon  of  Totneas.  Upon  tlie  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  he  became  one  of  her  ma- 
jesty*! chaplain's  in  ordinary ;  in  1704  he  was  advan- 
ced to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle  ;  in  1707  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  canons  residentiary  at  Exeter; 
and  in  1709  he  was  made  preacher  at  Roll's  chapel. 
In  1710  he  was  chosen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  house 
uf  convocation  ;  in  1712  he  was  made  dean  of  Christ- 
church  ;  and  in  1713,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
F  '  "  Oxford,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
(I  ter,  and  deanery  of  Westminater, 

U  hiA  rapid  succession  of  promotions  seems  only  to 
havf*  kindled  Atterbury's  ambition   for  still  higher 
^     It  is  said  that  he  aspired  to  the  primacy 
-     'land,  and  that  he  had  taken  such  measures 
uid  m  all  probability  have  secured  it  i^k)q  a 
had  not   the  queen's  death,  in  1714,  pre- 
^  X  ,  and  put  an  end  to  bis  prosperity. 

ii  Lt  he  was  not  held  in  the  same  es- 

timation by  her  successor  George  the  First,  and  he 
,  h-nisflf  Koon  began  to  manifest  his  disaifection  to  the 
^  r  ,*mily-     At  a  time  when  every  man  who 

^Lvi>^   ...^h   a  station  as  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  who 
.juras  not  hostile  to  government,  would  naturally  have 
(ytt  h:^....]j  called  upon  to  express  his  decided  disap- 
'  f  of  tlie  plans  of  the  house  of  Stiiart,  he  re- 

l^iii^ru  lu  ^ign  a  declaration  which  the  bishops  had 
published  against  the  proceedings  of  the  pretender  ; 
and  he  strengthened  all  the  unfavourable  impressions 
f}{  this  refusal,  by  keenly  opposing  the  measures 
f  the  court.  At  length,  in  1722,  he  was  apprc- 
d  upon  a  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  a  con- 
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spiracy  to  restore  the  Stuart  family.  His  papers  Atterbory, 
were  seized,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  ' 
A  bill  was  soon  after  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  for  inflicting  certain  pains  and  penalties 
on  Francis,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  j*'  but  he  re- 
served his  defence  till  it  should  be  argued  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  There  the  bill  met  with  much 
opposition,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  more  than  a  week.  The  Vishop  spoke  in  his 
own  defence  with  great  ability  and  eloquence^  and 
concluded  with  a  solemn  protestation  oT  his  inrfo- 
cencc.  But  the  bill  was  at  length  passed,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  83  to  45,  and  Attcrbury  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile.  The  Ving,  it  is  said,  when  he  con- 
firmed the  bill,  expressed  his  regret  that  there  should 
be  just  cause  for  inflicting  such  a  punishment  opon  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  oi  siich 
eminent  abilities  and  attainments.  His  daughter, 
Mrs  Morrice,  was  permitted  to  accompany  htm  ;  and, 
by  the  king's  sign  manual,  his  son-in4aw,  Mr  Mor- 
nce,  had  leave  to  correspond  with  him.  He  left 
England  in  June  1723,  and  landed  at  Calais,  whence 
he  went  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  Paris.  There  he 
resided,  for  the  most  part,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  February  15,  17Sl,  and  which  wa« 
supposed  to  be  hastened  by  the  Toss  of  his  daughtert 
two  years  before.  His  body  was  brought  over  la 
England,  and  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

The  literary  productions  of  Bishop  Atterbury  were 
not  verjr  volummous,  but  were  considerable  in  point 
of  ntimoer  and  variety.  While  a  student  at  Oxford, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  taste  in  polite  literature. 
During  that  period,  he  wrote  a  version,  in  Latin 
verse,  of  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Ahitophel,  an  Epi- 
gram on  a  Lady's  Fan,  and  a  Translation  of  two 
Odes  of  Horace,  His  translations  from  Horace  are 
considered  as  the  best  that  have  been  made  from  that 
poet  into  the  English  language ;  and  though  their 
merit  has  perhaps  been  rated  rather  high,  yet  they 
certainly  possess  much  of  the  livelv  spirit  and  grace- 
ful expression  which  characterise  the  original*  From 
these  indications  of  a  poetical  talent,  which  he  gave 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  manv  have  concluded, 
that  he  was  pecuharly  quaHfied  for  that  species  of 
writing,  and  have  lamented  that  he  did  not  continue 
to  cultivate  his  powers  as  a  poet.  *  His  next  pro- 
duction was  of  a  very  different  complexion,  and,  in- 
itead  of  triiiing  with  the  muses,  he  appears  defending 
Luther  and  tTie  reformation  with  great  acuteness 
and  learning.  He  referred  to  this  publication  at  his 
trial,  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  no  secret  inclination 
to  Popery  ;  iind,  on  account  of  this  performance. 
Bishop  Burnet  ranks  him  atnong  the  most  eminent 
defeuders  of  the  protestaut  cause.     He  is  supposed 


'     *  As  a  ipecimen  of  BUbop  AttcrburyV  compotition*  in  |K>etry,  may  be  givcu  hi*  £pigr«iti  on  a  Lady*t  fnn^  which  was 
'jdi^tM«d  ID  the  lady  who  afterwards  becsmie  hi«  wife*  .»4 

'  PUvia  the  least  and  sligKtfit  toy 

Can  with  re*i*tle»*  art  employ. 

This  tan,  in  meaner  hand»,  wotild  prove 

An  engme  of  »mall  force  rn  Jgve; 

Yet  »be,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 

Not  to  be  told,  or  ftaffly  iwn, 

Direct*  its  wanton  ^ 

That  it  wounds  in  ipid's  bow . 

Give*  coolnets  to  the  juauiuirB*  dame, 

To  every  other  bteatt  a  flaiti«* 
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Atterbuiy.  to  have  assisted  the  Honoui-able  Mr  Boyle,  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Orrery,)  who  was  under  his  tuition  ^t 
Oxford,  in  the  celebrated  controversy  which  that  no- 
bleman carried  on  with  Bentley,  respecting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  epistles  of  Phalaris.  But  the  most 
extensive  literary  contest  in  which  he  engaged  was 
with  Dr  Wake,  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter-, 
bury,)  concerning  the  rights  of  convocations.  Dr 
Wake  supported  the  following  positions :  "  Ist, 
That  the  right  of  calling  the  clergy  together  in  sy- 
nods h  vested  solely  in  the  prince ;  2dly,  That  the 
clergy,  so  assembled,  have  no  right  to  debate  or  de« 
termine  any  poiiit  of  doctrine  or  discipline  without 
his  permission ;  3dly,  That  the  prince  may  annul,  al- 
ter, or  suspend,  the  execution  of  any  of  their  consti- 
tutions or  decrees ;  and  lastly,  that  no  synod  can  dis- 
solve Itself  without  consent  of  the  prince."  Atter- 
bury  opposed  these  principles,  and  asserted  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  meet  ana  deliberate 'withoUt  any  li- 
cence or  qualificatipn.  Several  pamphlets  were  writ- 
ten on  both  sides  by  difierent  persons ;  but  Bishop 
Atterbury  was  the  most  active  and  able  advocate  of 
the  high  church  principles  and  party.  In  this,  as  in 
all  his  controversial  wntings,  he  expressed  himself  in 
very  intemperate  language,  and  frequently  (if  we 
may  believe  Bishop  Burnet)  with  no  very  strict  ad- 
herence to, truth.*  He  received,  however,  the  thanks 
of  the  lower  house  of  convocation,  for  his  zeal  in  as- 
serting the  rights  of  the  clergy,  and  was  compliment- 
ed by  the  umversity  of  Oxford  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity.  He  had  been  appointed  by  the 
convocation  one  of  the  committee  for  comparing  Mr 
Whiston's  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
he  was  pnucipally"  concerned  in  drawing  up  "  a  re- 
presentation of  the  present  state,  of  rdigion."  In 
this  performance,  which  Bishop  Burnet  calls  "  a  vi- 
rulent declamation,"  he  contrives  to  throw  the  blame 
of  the  national  wickedness  upon  those  who  had  late- 
ly been  in  power,  and  even  seeks  occasion  to  accuse 
all  the  administrations  since  the  Revolution.  Before 
his  death,  he  published  a  vindication  of  himself. 
Bishop  Smallridgc,  and  Dr  Aldrich,  from  a  charge 
of  having  altered  and  interpolated  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion.  While  he  resided  in 
France,  he  corresponded  with  many  literary  charac- 
ters, and  particularly  with  a  M.  Thiriot,  who  has 
published  several  of  the  bishop's  letters,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  criticisms  on  several  French  authors.     His 


letters  to  Mr  Pope  also  are  preserved,  along  with  the  At 
letters. of  that  poet;  and  it  is  in  this  correspondence  ^ 
that  his  character  appeared  in  the  most  engaging 
point  of  view.  The  letters  of  Atterbury  are  ac- 
counted superior  to  those  of  Pope,  in  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  expression  ;  but  the  sentiments  expressed  iii 
tnem  are  very  irreconcileable  with  that  restless  «m» 
bition  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  in 
almost  every,  period  of  his  life.  The  Sermons  of 
Bishop  Atterbury  may  be  considered  as  his  principal 
work,  and  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  writer.  They  are  now  extant  in  four 
volumes  octavo  ;  of  which  the  two  first  volumes  were 
published  by  himself,  and  the  two  last  by  his  chaplain, 
Dr  Moore.  The  sermons,  however,  which  Dr  Moore 
has  published,  were  marked  by  the  bishop's  own 
hand  as.  the  only  ones  fit  to  be,  printed ;  and  fih  tht 
rest  which  he  had  written  were  committed  to  tlte 
flames,'  partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  his  execfi- 
tors.  Several  or  his  sermons  were  severely  attacked 
hy  Mr  Hoadly ;  and  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  sanoe 
writer  on  the  subject  of"  passive  obedience.  In  the 
course  of  that  controveisy,  Hoadly  clearly  shewed* 
that  Atterbury  contradicted  the  sentiments  which  lie 
himself  had  aavanced  when  supporting  the  rights  of 
convocation.  In  the  sermons  also,  which  Hoadlf 
censured,  there  are  several  very  unguarded  positions 
and  unscriptural  tenets.  Notwithstanding  these  de- 
fects, his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  seem  to  have  gain- 
ed him  many  admirers,  and  have  even  been  consider- 
ed as  the  pnncipal  cause  of  his  preferments.  Thoufffa 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  this,  yet  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  they  are  among  the  best  pulpit  compon- 
tions  of  that  age,  and  they  still  maintain  a  very  respec* 
table  character  in  the  opinion  of  all  candid  and  judi- 
cious person 8.f  They  scarcely,  however,  deserve  tlie 
high-praise  which  has  been  given  them,  for  clear  and 
convincing  argument ;  but,  like  all  the  writings  of 
Atterbury,  they  are  more  remarkable  for  correctness 
and  ease  than  for  stren^h  and  elegance  of  lanjpiige  ; 
for  clear  and  concise  illustration,  than  for  ra-cwe 
reasoning  and  animated  eloquence.    - 

Upon  examining  the  literary  compositions  of  Bishop 
Atterbury,  there  appears,  at  one  glance,  the  most 
abundant  reason  to  acknowledge  his  great  abilities, 
taste,  and  learning ;  but,  upon  a  review  of  the  histo- 
ry of  his  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  equally  striking 
indications  of  an  upright  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter.    While  contemplating  him  in  this  view,  it  is  no 


•  "  Souie  books,"  says  the  bishop,  "  were  wrote  to  justify  it,  (the  com];daiot  of  the  high  church  party,  of  the  want  of 
convocation,)  with  great  acrimony  of  style,  and  a  strain  of  insolence  that  was  peculiar  to  one  Atterbury,  who  had  indeed 
very  ^food  parts,  great  learning,  and  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  had  many  extraordinary  things  in  nim,  but  was  both 
ambiuous  and  virulent  out  of  measure,  and  had  a  singular  talent  of  asserting  paradoxes  with  a  great  assurance,  shewing  no 
shame  when  he  was  detected  in  them,  though  this  was  done  in  many  instances :  But  he  let  all  these  pass,  without  confessing 
his  errors,  or  pretending  to  justify  himself.  He  went  on,  still  venting  new  falsehoods  in  so  barefaced  a  manner,  that  k« 
teemed  to  have  outdone  the  Jesuits  themselves."     History  of  his  oum  Times,-  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

f  A  writer  in  the  Tatler  gives  the  following  very  high  commendation  of  Bishop  Attcrbury*8  talents  as  a  preacher,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Iiis  powers  in  elocution  : 

**  He  has  so  particular  a  regard  to  his  congregation,  that  he  commits  to  memory  what  he  has  to  say  to  them ;  and  has  lo 
soft  and  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  must  attract  your  attention.  His  person,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  is  no  small  recommen-^ 
dation ;  but  he  is  to  be  hi^lily  commended  for  not  losing  that  advantage,  and  adding  to  the  pronriety  of  speech  (which  mi^t 
pass  the  criticism  of  Longiuus^  an  action  which  would  have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes,  lie  Kas  a  peculiar  force  in  his 
way ;  and  has  many  of  his  audience,  who  could  not  be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  discourse,  were  there  not  explanation  as  well 
as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art  of  his  is  used  with  most  exact  and  lionest  skill.  He  never  attempts  your  passions  till  he  has 
convinced  your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  you  can  form  are  laid  open  and  dispersed,  before  he  uses  the  least  vehe- 
mence in  his  sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head,  he  very  soon  wuis  your  heart ;  and  never  pretends  to  shew  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  till  he  has  convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it.    B. 
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ry.  doubt  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  turbulence  of 
''^  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  political  conten- 
tions in  which  he  had  to  great  a  share.  It  may  ea- 
sily be  conceived,  that,  in  such  a  scene,  his  activity 
ana  zeal,  in  whatever  cause  he  espoused,  would  draw 
from  his  friends  more  frequent  and  pointed  eulogies 
than  he  really  deserved,  as  well  as  excite  in  his  op* 
ponents  stronger  prejudices,  and  keener  reproaches, 
than  strict  justice  autnorised.  But,  after  making  aU 
reasonable  allowances  for  the  partialities  of  party, 
and  following*  the  fairest  medium  of  judgment,  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  a  very  favourable  estimate.  It  is 
known,  that,  in  open  defiance  of  all  propriety  and 
principle  as  a  clerical  character,  he  was  accustomed 
to  swear  upon  any  strong  provocation  ;  that  he  was 
even  amongst  the  foremost  and  keenest  in  every  po- 
litical contest  which  occurred  in  his  time  ;  that,  in 
'  the  different  stages  through  which  he  passed  in  the 
course  of  his  church  preferments,  he  was  involved  in 
quarrels  ;  and  that  Dr  Smalridge,  who  succeeded  him 
in  two  of  the  stations  which  he  had  filled,  complain- 
ed" of  his  hard  fate,  in  being  obliged  "  to  carry  wa- 
ter after  him,  to  extinguish  the  lame  which  his  li- 
dgiousness  had  every  where  occasioned."  From 
nerely  attending,  then,  to  the  acknowledged  tenor 
and  transactions  of  Bishop  Atterbury's  lue,  it  ap- 
pears too  evident,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  hot  temper, 
and  haughty  spirit ;  ambitious  of  preferment,  and  jea- 
lous of  his  rights ;  violent  in  his  public  proceedings, 
and  ready  for  political  contention ;  cautious  and  cun- 
ning in  general,  yet  frequently  prompted  by  passion 
to  expoac  his  own  reputation,  and  to  injure  his  most 
fii^rourite  cause.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  sus- 
pecting, that  he  was  either  inclined  to  infidelity,*  or 
even  ravourabk  to  Popery ;  but,  besides  the  evidence 
advanced  on  his  trial,  there  are  several  uncontrovert- 
ed  factSy  which  clearly  indicate  his  attachment  to  the 
Stuart  family,  and  which  strongly  tend  to  confirm 
the  charge  or  his  having  been  engaged  in  treasonable 
practices  for  their  restoration. f  But  however  much 
nis  .personal  concern  in  such  plots  may  be  doubted, 
and  his  disaffection  to  the  reignin?  family  excused, 
vet  there  is  no  adequate  apology  which  can  be  made 
for  the  turbulence  of  his  public  proceedings,  and  no 
sufficient  substitute  to  be  found  among  all  his  excel- 


lencies and  attainmeuts,  for  that  humility  and  meek- 
ness, that  love  of  peace  and  of  good  order,  which  be- 
came him  as  a  Christian  bishop,  but  in  which  he  was 
so  extremely  deficient.  Even  they  who  approve  his 
principles  as  a  high  churchman,  or  who  sympathise 
with  his  feelings  as  a  friend  of  the  Pretender,  will 
not  be  able  to  vindicate  the  means  which  he  used, 
and  the  spirit  which  he  displayed,  in  supportinfir  what, 
perhaps,  he  sincerely  considered  as  just  ana  right. 
He  may  claim  our  admiration  for  his  natural  endow- 
ments and  acquired  accomplishments  i  he  may  stand 
high  in  our  opinion  as  an  acute  politician  and  an  ac- 
tive partisan  :  and  he  may  be  contemplated  with  ap- 
probation in  his  intercourse  with  his  family  and 
friends  ;  but  his  title  is  not  so  valid  to  that  true  great- 
ness which  consists  in  self  government,  integrity,  and 
candour ;  nor  can  he  even  be  admitted  to  nave  pos- 
sessed any  great  share  of  that  moral  worth,  which  can 
attach  to  any  man  only  by  supporting  consistently 
that  character  which  he  assumes,  and  by  discharging 
consistently  tliose  duties  which  belong  to  him  in  his 
particular  place  and  station.  See  Stackhouse's  Me^ 
moirs  ofDr  F.  Atterbury ;  and  Biograph.  Briian^ 
nica.     (a) 

ATTICA,  a  country  of  Greece,  immediately  to 
the  east  of  Peloponnesus,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Saronic  Gulf.  That  gulf  and  the  JEeean  Sea 
form  it  into  a  species  of  peninsula.  By  land,  it  joins 
with  Boeotia.  The  soil  is  barren,  except  in  ouves, 
for  which  it  has  always  been  famous,  and  in  honey, 
which  it  produces  copiously  and  of  the  best  quality, 
from  Mount  Hymettus. 

The  people  of  Attica  were  anciently  divided  into 
ten  tribes,  who  derived  their  names  from  the  most 
distinguished  of  its  heroes.  Three  were  afterrv^ards 
added,  in  compliment  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  emperor  Adrian. 
These  were  subdivided  into  a  hundred  and  qeventy- 
four  communities,  the  names  of  which  have  been 
searched  out  by  the  learned  with  indefatigable  in- 
dustry. They  are  given  in  Meursius  (Attica, J  or 
more  correctly  in  Spon,  (  Voyage  d^  Italic  A  wnere 
they  may  be  found  by  any  one  who  is  desirous  of 
such  barren  information. 

Attica  is  chiefiy  distinguished  as  having  for  its 


Attica. 


•  The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  Dr  Maty,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  a  proof  of  Bishop  Atterbury's 
scepticism  with  regard  to  revelation  : 

••  I  went  to  Mr  Pope,"  says  Lord  Chevterfield, "  one  morning,  at  Twickenham,  and  found  a  large  folio  Bible,  with  gilt  clasps, 
lying  before  him  upon  his  table,  and,  as  I  knew  his  way  of  thinking  upon  that  book,  I  asked  him  jocosely,  if  he  was  going  tu 
write  an  answer  to  it  ?  It  is  a  prceent,  said  he,  or  rather  a  legacy,  from  my  old  friend  the  bishop  of  Rochester.  I  went  to  take 
my  leave  of  him  yesterday  in  the  Tower,  where  I  saw  tliis  Bible  upon  his  table.  After  the  first  compliments,  the  bishop  said  to 
me.  My  friend  Pope,  considering  your  infirmities,  and  my  age  and  exile,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  ever  meet  again,  and 
therefore  I  give  you  this  legacy,  to  remember  me  by  it.  Does  your  lordship  abide  oy  it  yourself  ?  I  do.  If  you  do,  my 
lord,  it  is  but  lately.  May  I  beg  to  know  what  new  li^t,  or  arguments,  may  have  prevailed  with  you  now  to  entertain  an 
opinion  so  contrarv  to  that  which  you  entertained  of  that  book  all  the  former  part  of  your  life  ?  The  bishop  replied.  We 
have  not  time  to  talk  of  these  things ;  but  take  home  the  book ;  I  will  abide  by  it,  and  I  recommend  to  you  to  do  the  same ; 
so  God  bless  you.** — This  story,  which  rests  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  seems  to  be  now  generally  dis- 
credited. It  IS  not  only  alto^her  uncorroborated,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  clearly  contradicted  by  numberless  circumstances 
in  the  bishop^s  life  and  writings ;  and  it  has  been  directly  confuted,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  from  a  mere  comparison 
of  dates.    See  Epistolan/  CorresjMmdencey  ^c  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  published  by  Mr  Nichols,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.  Notes. 

f  It  is  certain  that  he  suspended,  for  three  years,  a  Mr  Gibbon,  curate  of  Gravesend,  a  clergyman  of  worth  and  learning, 
because  he  had  granted  the  use  of  his  church  for  divine  service  to  the  Dutch  troops,  who  came  to  assist  in  subduing  the  re- 
bellion. And  a  pamphlet,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1768  by  Lord  Hailes,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, details  his  correspondence  in  1 725  with  several  gentlemen  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  com- 
motions in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Thus,  while  in  his  letters  from  France  he  professes  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  a  quiet, 
literary,  social  life,  and  still  to  retain  a  warm  attachment  even  to  that  part  of  xhe  constitution  which  had  injured  him,  be 
vas  actually  engaged  in  moving  and  directing  a  scheme  for  rebellion  and  revolution. 
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^ttieiu  capital  Athens,  in  treating  of  whicht-we  have  given  a 
***"*^^  fuu  detail  of  its  history.  Besides  Athens,  itr-eontain- 
*     'V  "-'ed  Eleuws,  Sunium,  and  Marathon^     (p) 

ATTICUS,  Tiberius  Claudius  Hbrodbs,  'an 
opulent  and  munificent  citizen  of  Athens.  He  was 
descended  fvptn  a  noble  &niilv  of  ^fge  possessions  in 
the  district  of  Marathon,  wnose  lineage  was  traced 
back  as  far  as  Miltiades,' the  great -hero  of  the  place. 
His  grandfather,  Hipparchus,  having  been  j^roocrib- 
ed,  and  his  property  confiscated,  luhus  Atticus,  the 
father  of  Herodes,  toand  himself  in  a  state  of  pover- 
ty, or  rather feigrned  himself  to  be  so:  for  when  the 
good*Nerva  reigned,  he  discovered  an  immense  Urea- 
sure  in  his  own  house.  FHled,  it  is  pretended,  widi 
terror,  rather  than  joy  at  this  discovery,  he  imme- 
•  diateiy  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor  in  these  words: 
«<  I  have  discovered,  O  emperor, -a  treasure  in  my 
:  house ;  what  do  you  order  to' be  done  with  it  ?**  The 
answer  of  Nerva  was  equally  laconic :  "  Use  what 
you  have  found."  Jidius  wrote  back,  that  it  was 
'<*  more  than  he  could  use."  «  Abuse  it  then,"  re- 
plied the  emperor ;  *  for  it  is  your  own."  Julius 
after  this  resumed  the  proper  rank  of  his  family :  and 
this  fortune,  together  with  other  possessions,  pater- 
nal-and  maternal,  which  soon  accumulated  in  the  per- 
son of  his  son,  rendered  him  the  richest  individual  that 
Attica  ever  produced* 

Herodes  possessed  excellent  talents,  which  fitted 
him  to  shine  in  any  situation.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, was  principally  directed,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  age,  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  in  which  he 
made  distinguished  proficiency  under  Scopeliau,  and 
other  masters  of  repute :  and  such  was  the  force  and 
:^ropriety  of  his  eloquence,  that  when  yet  a  youth, 
he  was  selected  to  be  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  the 
emperor  Ha<kian,  who  was  then  at  Sirmiom  in  Pan- 
"tionia.  The  situation,  however,  was  new.  Youpe 
Herodes  failed  in  his  attempt  to  deliver  a  speech,,  and 
was  so  mortified  at  his  misfortune,  that  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  throwing  himself  into  the  Danube.  But 
this  precipitate  resolution  was  soon  succeeded  by  a 
more  rational  remedy.  Far  from  being  disgusted  by 
the  accident  with  his  favourite  pursuit,  he,  on  the 
contrary,  redoubled  his  perseverance;  and  attained 
to  such  eminence  in  eloquence  and  philosophy,  that 
he  still  lives,  in  biography,  among  the  orators  and 
wise  men  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  great  celebri- 
ty attracted  the  attention  of  Titus  Antoninus,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  high  and  honourable  office  of 
preceptor  in  eloquence  to  his  two  sons,  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus.  Prom  this  station  Herodes  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  greatness,  and  was  create4  consul 
A.  D.  143.  He  was  also  constituted  president  of 
the  Panhdlenic  and  Panatheaaean  festivals,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  crowned. 

At  a  very  eariy  period,  he  obtained  the  government 
of  the  free  cities-  in  Asia,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  many  acts  of  munificence.  Having  ob- 
served that  the  chief  city  of  Troas  was  badly  sup- 
■  plied  with  water,  he  obtained  from  Hadrian  a  grant 
of  three  millions  of  sesterces  for  the  construction  of 
an  aqueduct ;  but  such,  was  his  natural  attachment  to 
grand  designs,  that  he  laid  out  seven  millions  instead 
of  three,  in  the  execution  of  it.     Of  thia  profoiioD 


Hadrian  complained  to  the  father  61  Herodes,  whot 
on  that  occasion,  is  noted  by  the  ancient  writcra  for  f 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  replies  ever  made  to  an  ^ 
emperor.  «<  Hadrian,"  said  the  father,  <*  be  not  dis* 
composed  by  sn^  matters^:  whatever  he  has  spent 
above  the  three  millions  my  son  shall  defray  oat  <^ 
my  fortune." 

The  death  of  his  father  occasioned  a^consideraUe 
■quarrel  between  Herodes  and  .his  fellow  ^tiscuu 
Julius  had  lived  more  like  a  prince  tl^m  a  priiiate 
man  among  the  Athenians,  ^s  enormous  wcadtk 
enabled  him  todiftribute  to  ^that  abject  peo^  4be 
most  ample  largesses  ever  heard  (^.  He  sacrificed  .• 
'hundred  beeves  in  one  day,  and  regaled  the  wbofe 
Athenian  people  by  tribes  aad  ^lasseson  several  9C* 
-casions.  Jn  his  last  violl,  he  bequeathed  to  each  ia- 
dividual,  for  life,  an  aonoity  of  one  fnina,  or  abpat 
three  guineas -sterling  ;  a  sum' which, -in  those  dajn» 
was  very  considerable.  This  eaorraous  bequest*  4>&- 
-tated  more  by  patriotism  than  soimd.  judgment,  wifs 
but  ill  relished  by  Herodes,  who  tesolved  to  with- 
hold it.  Having  for  this  purpose  got -the  peofit^ 
to  an  agreement,  that,  on  his  paying. down  five  mrnis 
at  once,  he  should.be  relieved  from  all  future >4t* 
mands,  he  collected  all  the  accountsof  old  debts  dac 
by  them  to.  hia  father  and  himself,  and  presented  thcie 
in  part  of  paymeikt.  Th6  people  loudly  exdaisMd ' 
a^aiBst  this t equitable. procedure,  and  said  that  tjbc^ 
were  defrauded  of- the  legacy;  and  when  Herodft 
>built  the  great  stadium  wiUi  this  n^oney,  w.hich,J^ 
been  intended  for  the  .encouragement  of  idlenesa  .nnd 
^b^g^uy,  the  people  in^ted,  in  deriiu.on,  that  it,  v> 
cdled  the  Panathenaicunck,  not, in  hpnoMr  of  tbe-let- 
- tival,  but  as  having  been-  built  hysU  the  jitjcnitifit. 

This  stratagem^  though  it  savours  of  ingen.uitf  ,  js 
by  no.  means  to  be  considered^  as  dictated^  by  arjifidh 
considerations.  There  never  was  a  man  ,who  2^  ,a 
more  thorough  contempt  for  the  -mere  possession  of 
riches  than  Herodes.  The  leading  object  o(  thia  cf» 
lebrated  character  was  to  bi^nefit  4he  pufalic.by  J^ 
princely  fortune;  and  this  application  df  it^eeiUfftity 
entitles  him  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  amujU  f  f 
his  country.  It  was  a  remark  .of  his  own*  that  .w^^Kk 
not  apphed  for  the  common  good,  is  but  dead  w^akk^ 
and  that  the  chest  of  the  miser  js  but  a  prispa:  &r 
riches.  Those  men  who  set  so  high  a  value  on  tlwir 
money  as  to  confine  it  .to  their  cotters,  he. compared 
to  the  fanatics,  who  wonshippjed  the  god Jfars*  vStp 
having  bound  him.  It  was  a  noblQ'nuqiim.fif  this 
rich  philosopher,  that  we  ought  to  give,  not  oqly.to 
relieve  need,  but  also  to  prevent  it.  '  fiqi^ndless  in  his 
liberality  to  his  friends  and  the  necessitous,  and  jo- 
fluencedin  his  generosity  by^  no.  p4Unr  prejudice^^of 
language  or  country,  it  was  his  professed  deaire.fto 
accumulate  treasure  onlv  in  the  affections  of  thofe 
around  him,  to  promote  learning  and  the  arts>  and  fa 
decorate  the  mighty  empire  to.,  which  he  beloiigifi^* 
While  other  iioUeS:  were  surrounded  by  m^isiicms* 
players,  and  buffoons,  the  retinue  of  Herodea  was 
composed  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,,  who  fom^ 
it  their  interest  to  court  his  notice.  Hjs  public  Jqc- 
turec,  which  he  gave  for  the  advantage  of  the  ypi4ht 
were  numerously  attended, by  peo^  from  idl  j^ 
neighbouring  countries,  aad  were -well  calculated  to 
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rouse  the  AthenianB  from  that  lethargy  of  genius  in- 
to which  they  were  now  fallen.  Some  oratiooa  of 
hit  were  »tiU  extant  in  the  days  of  Suidas. 

The  encouragement  which  Hcrodes  extended  \o 
men  of  literary  pretensions  exposed  him  occasionally 
to  the  arts  of  the  designing.  Aulus  GclliuB,  who 
was  one  of  his  disciples  and  companions,  relates  one 
instance  of  this  kind,  which  is  mnch  to  the  credit  of 
his  humanity.  A  man  dressed  in  the  style  of  a  phi- 
losopher, wearing  a  cloak  and  a  very  long  beard,  pre- 
^nted  himself  to  HerodeR,  and  dcmandt-d  »ome  pe- 
cuniary ai^sistance.  On  hemg  asked  who  he  was,  the 
man  repUed,  with  indignant  turprise,  that  he  was  a 
philofopher.  *•  I  see,"  observed  Herodes^  **  the 
cloak  and  the  beard  ;  hut  I  do  not  see  the  philoso- 
pher." When  informed  by  one  of  the  company 
tlist  this  was  an  impudent  beggar,  who  was  con- 
ttantly  teazing  people  for  alms  ;  **  Well  then,'*  said 
Herodei,  **  let  us  give  as  men,  though  not  as  to  a 
man." 

The  fame  of  H erodes  chiefly  rerts  now  on  \m  ar- 
chitectural works.  His  stadium,  or  race-course,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Itissus,  which  was  four  years  in 
building,  was  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  ever  be^ 
licid.  It  was  6S0  feet  long,  120  broad,  and  was  con- 
structed entirely  of  white  marble.  Mount  Penteli- 
was  nearly  consumed  to  supply  materials  for  this 
tificent  pile,  which  itself,  according  to  Pansa^ 
seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  a  white  mountain. 

^n  the  death  of  his  wife  Regilla,  to  which  his  ene* 
mies  had  the  cruelty  to  accuse  him  of  being  accessory^ 
lie  WW  thrown  into  the  deepest  sorrow  ^  and  to  per- 
petuate her  memory,  he  built  a  noble  theatre  at 
Atbeni*  called  after  her  name.  This  structure,  ac* 
conliiig  to  Philoslratus,  exceeded  in  magnificence  all 
the  theattet  in  the  Roman  empire,  being  roofed  with 
cedar,  and  adorned  with  all  manner  of  statuary.  He- 
rodest  besides,  adorned  Corinth  with  a  costly  temple, 
dedicated  to  Apollo  a  grand  stadium  at  Delphi,  built 
an  aqueduct  at  Olympia  in  honour -of  Jupiter,  repair- 
ed the  Odeum  of  Penclcs  at  Athens,  erected  baths  at 
Tbermopybe  for  the  u«e  of  the  infirm,  and,  in  short, 
decorated  many  cities  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  with 
the  most  splendid  and  useful  edifices.  But  the  great* 
e«t  of  all  his  designs  he  unfortunately  did  not  think  it 
•afe  to  execute.  This  was  no  less,  than  by  cutting 
through  the  Isthmus,  to  unite  the  Corinthian  andSa- 
ronic  gulfn,  and  thus  shorten  the  navigation  on  these 
coasts  by  800  miles.  He  was  heard  to  say,  that  this 
would  be  a  monument  which  would  discover  to  pos- 
terity the  existence  of  a  Man,  and  that  while  it  re- 
mained unfinished,  he  had  done  nothing  for  his  coun- 
try. The  magnitude,  however,  of  the  undertaking, 
to  which  the  power  of  a  Nero  )iad  not  been  adequate, 
deterred  him  irom  proposing  it  to  the  emperor,  whose 
jealousy  of  his  wealth  and  popularity  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  ^tal  consequences. 

la  his  person  Herodea  was  of  a  gigantic  stature, 
feeing,  it  is  said,  eight  feet  high,  and  strong  and 
brawny  in  proportion.  He  wore  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hair ;  has  nose  was  aquiline ;  his  rye  brows 
were  thick,  and  joined  into  one  j  his  eye,  which  was 
f^markably  lively,  was  at  the  same  time  full  of  sweet* 
nets  and  complacency.  He  had  a  son,  who,  like  the 
^•CHis'of  many  other  great  men|  was  distmgmshed  for 


nothing  but  idleness  and  vice.  When  a  boy,  he  was 
exceedingly  dull ;  and  to  make  liini  learn,  Herodes 
was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  house  a  living  alphabet, 
consisting  of  fuur-and^twenty  boys,  each  of  whom 
went  by  the  name  of  a  particular  letter.  The  philo- 
sopher had  too  much  principle  to  entrust  the  whole 
of^his  wealth  to  such  a  fool. 

The  celebrity  of  Herodes  Atticus,  it  i<  true,  la 
owing  chiefiy  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  being 
possessed  of  a  great  fortune.  But  if  we  reflect  on  the 
purposes  to  which  he  devoted  that  wealtli ;  the  libe* 
rality  with  which  he  relieved  want ;  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  gave  to  learning  by  example  and  mu- 
nificence ;  the  edifices  which  he  reared  m  various  parts 
of  the  empire  for  the  important  purposes  of  pubhc 
splendour  and  convenience  ;  he  is  fully  entitled  to  a 
station  in  the  temple  of  immortality.  His  example  ii 
an  eternal  satire  on  the  conduct  of^  all  those  men  of 
rank  and  opulence,  who,  instead  of  consecrating  a  part 
of  their  superabundant  aiSuence  to  the  same  elegant 
and  useful  puj-suits,  lay  it  out  in  the  purchaseof  a  few 
selfish  sensations.  He  died  at  his  family  residence  in 
Marathon  at  the  age  of  76»aiid  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  at  Athens.  His  funeral  oration  was  pronoun- 
ced, in  a  most  feeling  manner,  by  the  philosopher 
Adrian,  his  disciple  and  friend,  who,  in  recounting 
the  eminent  services  of  the  deceased  to  his  countryi 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  ail  the  Athenians.  See 
Philostratus,  SopkUtarum  vitfjs^  1.  ii  c.  1.  Suid. 
Lemc,  Aulus  GtUius^  1,  i,  c.  2  i  1.  ix.  c  2 ;  1.  xia* 
c.  12.     (b) 

ATTIC  US,  Titus  Pomponius  Cjecilius,  waa 
descended  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Rome, 
He  was  of  the  equestrian  order  ;  and  wliethcr  we 
consider  him  a&  an  ultimate  associate  of  the  great,  a 
prudent  politician,  or  a  dignified  man  of  letters,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  honourable  men  that  liis  country  ever 
produced*  He  was  born  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  republic  :  a  time  when  the  convulsions  of  a  mighty 
state,  now  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  necessarily  dis- 
closed the  real  characters  of  men,  and  compelled  the 
mind  to  exert  to  the  utmost  all  the  faculties  bestowed 
upon  it  by  nature.  Hence  it  was  that,  at  this  me- 
morable period,  there  arose  such  a  constellation  of 
geniuses,  both  in  arts  and  in  arms,  as  the  world  in  all 
probability  will  never  again  ivitness. 

His  father  being  distinguished  for  his  attention 
both  to  his  domestic  affairs  and  to  the  study  of  let- 
ters ;  two  of  the  greatest  of  human  advantages,  for- 
tune and  education,  were  thus  secured  to  yoUiig  At- 
ticus.  Wlien  yet  a  chdd,  he  is  said  to  have  discover- 
ed undoubted  signa  of  natural  talent.  He  is  descri- 
bed as  possessing,  at  that  tender  i^ge,  a  most  eogagiog 
manner,  a  quick  apprehension,  and  a  peculiar .  grace- 
fulness  of  cadence  and  elocution  5  qualitiei*  which, 
white  they  commdnded  the  respect  of  his  companions^ 
inspired  them  not  a  Utile  with  secret  jealousy.  It 
Will  give  the  reader  a  higher  idea  of  the  excellence  of 
his  parts  than  any  description  could  produce,  to  be 
informed, thaithose  youths,  who  were  thus  mortified 
at  the  superiority  of  Atticus,  were  L.  Torquatus,  the 
younger  Man  us,  and  the  great  orator  Cicero.  Suchf 
however,  wrere  hia  gentleness  and  conciUatiiig  manner^ 
that  while  he  excited  the  juvLnilc  emulation  of  hif 
companions^  he,  at  the  same  tiine^  was  thtsit  cliief  §04 
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Atticof     vouritc,  zud  retained  their  friendship  to  the  end  of 
Tititt.      life. 

Having  lost  his  father  when  young,  and  the  civil 
commotions  now  beginning,  between  the  parties  of 
Cinna  and  Sylla,  in  which  he  had  already  lost  an  un- 
cle ;  Atticus  resolved  when  yet  a  youth,  to  abandon, 
for  a  time,  the  scene  of  tumult  and  danger,  and  to  re- 
tire with  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  Athens, 
then  the  asylum  of  learning  and  refinement.  Here, 
amid  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  he  indulged  the  ele- 
gant propensities  of  his  genius,  and  made  such  distin- 
ruished  progress  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language,  that  he  wrote  and  spoke  it  with  the  same 
propriety  as  a  native.  It  was  from  this  circumstance, 
together  with  his  long  residence  at  Athens,  that  he 
obtained  the  suniame  of  Atticus,  a  designation  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  proud,  and  that  by 
which  the  children  of  his  friends  were  taught  to  speak 
of  him.  Cicero  ends  one  of  his  letters  to  him  thus  : 
Kucf^ivv  0  fAtx^»i  ar^a^trai  Tir«t  Ahwtn  :  ^^  The  little 
Cicero  salutes  Titus  the  Athenian." 

The  amiable  qualities  of  his  heart  soon  endeared 
Atticus  to  the  Athenian  people.  Hfe  deportment 
was  such,  that  while  accessible  to  the  humblest,  he 
lost  nothing  of  his  dignity,  but  was  on  a  level  with 
the  highest.  His  prudence  was  so  well  known,  that 
his  advice  was  solicited  by  the  magistrates  ;  while  his 
purse  was  open  to  all,  and  the  poorest  of  the  people 
liailed  him  as  their  benefactor.  He  frequently  re- 
lieved the  embarrassments  of  the  state,  by  advancing 
large  sums  of  money  without  interest ;  thus  saving 
the  public  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  usurers  and 
extortioners  ;  and  on  some  occasion  he  distributed 
among  the  people  large  quantities  of  com,  with  a  li- 
berality truly  magnificent.  Having  continued  for 
many  years  at  Athens,  dividing  his  time  between  the 
duties  of  his  household,  the  pursuits  of  literature,  the 
affairs  of  the  city,  and  the  interest  of  his  friends,  to 
many  of  whom  he  extended  assistance  when  absent, 
he  at  last  found  the  opportunity,  which  he  had  long 
desired,  of  returning  to  his  native  country. 

On  the  return  of  tranquillity,  accordingly,  he  took 
his  departure  from  Athens.  On  this  occasion,  he  re- 
ceived one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  to  a 
private  individual;  for  the  whole  Athenian  people 
assembled  to  witness  his  departure,  and  testified  by 
their  tears  the  genuine  sorrow  with  which  they  were 
moved ;  and  in  his  absence  they  did,  what  he  had 
prevented  with  much  difficulty  while  present ;  they 
erected  statues  in  honour  of  him  and  his  wife  Pilia, 
in  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  city.  This  honour. 
It  is  probable,  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  many 
years  after  his  departure,  since  he  was  turned  of  50 
before  he  was  married. 

Thus  loaded  with  the  genuine  honours  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  Atticus  returned  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  early  friends,  who  were  now  leading  characters 
in  the  state.  His  school-fellow  L.  Torquatus  was 
that  year  consul :  Hortensius,  his  intimate  fnend,  made 
a  mat  figure  as  a  public  orator ;  as  did  also  M.  T. 
Cicero.  It  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two 
loved  him  most ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  singular  in- 
stance of  his  delicate  management,  that  though  they 
frequently  met  in  his  company,  these  rival  orators 
nerer  gave  vent  to  that  acrimony  of  speech,  which 


was  natural  to  two  angry  competitors  for  public  ap-    ^ 
plause.     His  connection  with  Cicero  was,  if  posdbfe,     '^ 
rendered  still  more  intimate  by  the  marriage  of  Q.  ^^ 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  with  Pomponia  the 
sister  of  Atticus.  Of  this  matclr,  wliich  was  brought 
about  by  Cicero,  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  let« 
ters  of  that  orator  to  Atticus.     These,  consisting  of 
sixteen  books,  are  still  extant ;  and  for  sprightliness 
of  wit,  accuracy  of  political  information,  and  expres- 
sions of  ardent  and  genuine  friendship,  they  may  be 
safely  opposed  to  any  epistolary  collection  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  paternal  inheritance  of  Atticus  was  ample, 
though  not  splendid.  But  on  the  death  of  his  unde 
Q.  Ca:cilius,  his  fortune  received  a  considerable  ac* 
cession.  This  old  man  was  of  a  remarkably  peevi^ 
disposition,  insomuch  that  few  could  bear  his  humouri 
but  Atticus  so  won  upon  him  by  his  dutiful  atten* 
tions,  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  left  him  an 
inheritance  of  10,000,000  sesterces,  or  near  jf  100,000 
sterling.  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  home,  and 
his  long  relegation  at  Athens,  prevented  him  from 
marrying  till  considerably  advanced  in  life.  His  wife^s 
name  was  Pilia  ;  but  who  she  was,  or  what  were  her 
connections,  no  author  has  mentioned.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  had  a  daughter  Pomponia,  who  was  married 
to  Agrippathe  favourite  of  Augustus:  and  hia grands 
daughter  again  by  this  marriage  was  betrothed  by 
command  of  Augustus,  almost  as  soon  as  she  wu 
bom,  to  Tiberius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  No- 
thing can  be  more  decisive  of  the  high  considentios 
in  wliich  Atticus  was  held,  and  of  his  extensive  thou|b 
secret  influence  in  the  state,  than  this  alliance  iM 
which  he  was  pressed  with  the  family  of  the  'Cseoi^ 

In  his  political  hfe  Atticus  pursued  a  line  of  cot- 
duct  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  thelnr 
of  Solon ;  for  in  all  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  at  Rome  during  that  eventful  period,  he  so  m^ 
naged  matters,  tha^Jie  was  seldom  implicated  on  either 
side.  His  friendship  for  Cicero,  it  is  true,  iodnoed 
him  to  violate  this  principle  of  neutrality  to  a  certaiB 
extent ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  to  declare  hims^ 
openly  against  such  a  character  as  Catiline.  Buty-ia 
general,  such  was  his  attachment  to  peace  and  repoie^ 
that  even  in  his  boyish  days,  nothing  could  prevail 
upon  him  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  feurtion.  This 
firm  adherence  to  professed  principle  could  not  weD 
be  displeasing  to  either  party  ;  for  though  he  should 
happen,  as  he  sometimes  did,  to  give  private  assistance 
to  one,  yet  this  was  ascribed  by  the  other  to  private 
friendship,  and  not  to  his  approbation  of  political 
conduct.  Hence  it  happened  that  Atticus  was  al- 
ways courted  by  the  two  hostile  factions  at  the  same 
time.  Thus,  while  he  relieved  the  wants  of  the  ex- 
iled Marius,  he  was  at  that  very  time  caressed  by 
Sylla.  Though  he  furnished  some  of  his  private 
friends  with  money,  who  were  devoted  to  Pompey's 
cause,  yet  Csesar  was  so  little  displeased  at  this,  that 
he  applauded  the  neutrality  of  Atticus :  and,  after 
his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  while  that  conqueror  made 
large  demands  on  the  rich  citizens  for  money,  he  not 
only  never  molested  Atticus,  but,  on  his  account^ 
pardoned  his  nephew,  who  had  carried  arms  against 
him. 

Atticus  was  always  a  powerful  advocate  for  mode- 
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nu  ration  and  humanity  during  that  sanguinary  period  ; 
*»•  and  to  this  circumstance,  no  less  than  to  his  strict 
'*"^  neutrayty»  we  are  to  ascribe  his  wonderful  success  in 
preserving  the  good  opinion  of  all  parties.  It  was 
his  constant  maxim  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  in'  him 
lay,  by  his  influence  and  money,  the  misfortunes  of 
the  sufferers,  to  whatever  cause  they  were  attached. 
Thus,  though  his  strict  intimacy  with  Cicero  render- 
ed him  naturally  favourable  to  the  interest  of  Brutus, 
in  opposition  to  Antony ;  yet,  when  Antony's  affairs 
seemed  u^^^tcrly  irretrievable,  and  his  friends  went  over 
to  the  other  side,  Atticus  interposed  his  good  offices, 
and  restrained  Cicero  and  his  coadjutors  not  only  from 
committing  any  violence  on  the  person  of  Antony, 
but  from  persecuting  his  remaining  adherents  y  whom 
he  hberally  supplied  with  whatever  they  required,  out 
of  liis  own  pocket.  Such,  however,  was  the  depra- 
vity of  heart  which  influenced  the  proceedings  of  the 
triumvirate,  that  these  sef vices  were  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  name  of  Atticus  from  being  inserted  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.  The  fury  of  Antony  ra- 
ged to  such  a  degree  against  Cicero,  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  extirpate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  the  ora- 
tor and  all  his  friends,  without  a  single  exception. 
But  the  tyrant  was  prevailed  upon  to  relent  in  favour 
of  Atticus,  who  had  retired  into  concealment :  he 
wrote  to  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  inviting  him 
to  return,  and  sent  a  guard  to  escort  him  through  the 
h<»rrors  of  the  night.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  after 
Antony  and  Augustus  quarrelled,  Atticus  continued 
.  to  be  their  common  friend :  he  frequently  received 
letters  from  Antony,  detailing  his  plans  and  opera- 
tions in  the  East  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  main- 
tained a  daily  correspondence  with  Augustus,  who 
consulted  him  on  the  most  important  questions.  The 
frcfiued  pohcy  by  which  he  conducted  himself  in  this 
delicate  predicament,  almost  justifies  the  eulogium  of 
bis  panegyrist,  when  he  says,  that  the  history  of  At- 
ticus has  taught  the  world,  <<  That  man  is  tortunate 
or  unfortunate,  according  to  his  own  conduct." 

The  same  prudence  and  forbearance  which  prevent- 
ed Atticus  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  his  time,  prevented  him  also  from 
availing  himself  of  many  opportunities  of  obtaining 
public  offices.  The  honour  and  emolument  attached 
to  these,  he  considered  as  completely  counterbalanced 
by  the  cares  and  dangers  from  which  they  are  insepa- 
rable in  troublesome  times.  On  more  than  one  occa* 
aion,  he  might  have  obtained  a  province  :  but  this  he 
declined  as  incompatible  with  that  rule  of  political 
quiet  which  he  had  adopted.  To  this  indolence  he 
was  also  probably  inchned  from  the  maxims  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  to  which  he  professed  an  at- 
tachment. As  pleasure,  that  is,  virtuous  enjoyment, 
together  with  the  absence  of  pain  and  care,  consti- 
tuted the  sole  object  of  bis  desire,  be  would  be  dis- 
posed not  to  intOTere  in  the  angry  contentions  of  the 
world  ;  but  rather,  like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  to  ob- 
serve them  in  dignified  repose,  at  a  distance.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  this  pohtical  neutrality 
be  altogether  consistent  with  the  interest  which  a 
good  man  ought  to  take  in  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Roman  empire  at  that 
time  had  extended  it.scif  over  so  many  kingdoms  and 
|)rovince6,  that  the  proper  idea  of  country  was  in  a 
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great  measure  lost,  and  the  feeluigs  of  patriotism, 
which  are  ever  most  ardent  in  a  small  state,  could 
there  have  scarcely  been  excited. 

In  his  domestic  capacity,  Atticus  was  equally  in. 
teresting.  He  was  remarkably  assiduous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  private  affairs,  taking  charge  not  on- 
ly of  his  own,  but  of  those  of  Cicero,  Marius,  Hor- 
tensius,  Cato,  and  others.  Though  his  revenue  was 
considerable,  his  expenses  were  extremely  moderate, 
He  had  no  magnificent  equipage,  nor  costly  villa  :  in 
all  things  he  was  partial  to  the  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cients," whose  manners  he  had  thoroughly  studied. 
His  house,  which  stood  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  was  a 
plain  old  edifice ;  though  at  the  same  time  abundant- 
ly convenient,  and  suitable  to  his  equestrfan  rank  :• 
and  here  every  thing  was  equally  remote  from  mean- 
ness and  ostentation.  Splendid  occasionally  in.  his 
hospitality,  and  entertaining,  as  he  did,  men  of  the 
most  exalted  condition,  such  as  Cicero,  Caesar,  An- 
tony, and  Augustus  ;  still  there  was  displayed  more 
politeness  than  magnificence ;  more  neatness  than 
show.  It  was  diis  peculiar  praise,  that  of  all  his 
household,  there  was  none  who  was  not  born  under 
his  own  roof  j  and  every  person,  to  the  meanest  lac- 
quey, was  a  proficient  in  the  valuable  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  His  feasts  were  never  attended  by  bands 
of  music,  nor  accompanied  by  any  sumptuous  exhibi- 
tions, such  as  were  agreeable  to  the  gross  taste  of  most 
of  his  cotemporaries.  The  only  vocal  entertainment 
allowed  by  him  on  these  occasions  was  readings  which 
was  performed  by  persons  trained  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  this  rational  amusement  communicated  the  most 
lively  pleasure  to  the  guests,  who,  he  took  care,  were 
always  of  the  same  taste  with  himself.  What  must 
have  been  the  elegance  of  the  remarks,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  amusement,  when  the  company 
consisted  of  Atticus,  Cicero,  Caesar,  the  poet  Calli- 
dius,  Sallust,  Hortensius,  Comehus  Nepos,  and  simi- 
lar men  of  letters  ! 

In^conversation,  Atticus  was  so  fascinating,  that 
young  men  preferred  his  company  to  that  of  their 
own  equals :  but  in  his  gayest  moments,  he  had  such 
a  regard  for  decorum,  that  when  even  in  jest,  he  had 
an  air  of  dignity  and  elevation  ;  so  that  it  was  uncer- 
'  tain  whether  he  was  more  beloved  or  respected  by  his 
friends.  Enviable  talent !  which  could  (^hus  temper  the 
suavity  of  the  companion  with  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
structor ;  which  could  insensibly  charm  the  levity  of 
youth  into  the  chastened  majesty  of  philosophy ! 

In  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  Atticus  possessed 
the  utmost  steadiness,  and,  unhke  many  a  pretended 
patron,  when  he  once  made  a  promise,  he  considered 
the  whole  business  as  his  own  till  he  performed  it. 
His  economical  style  of  living  enabled  him  to  indulge 
the  generous  dispositions  of  his  heart  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  most  could  afford,  who  even  sur- 
passed him  in  wealth.  Money  was  not  his  object, 
but  the  luxury  of  bestowing  it  well ;  and  this  he  often 
did  in  the  noblest  manner.  When  Brutus  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  Atticus  refused  to  support 
him  ;  but  his  fortunes  were  no  sooner  broken,  than 
he  relieved  his  private  necessity  by  a  princely  dona- 
tion. To  Cicero,  when  stript  of  his  possessions,  and 
driven  into  exile,  his  faithtul  friend  sent  a  sum  of 
money  in  his  distressi  amounting  to  ^2000  sterling. 
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Of  his  filial  and  fraternal  afFectiony  we  may  judge, 
from  the  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  him,  at  the 
age  of  63,  over  his  mother,  whom  he  buried  in  her 
90th  year.  He  there  declared,  that  he  never  in  his 
life  had  occasion  to  be  reconciled  to  his  mother,  nor 
had  ever  any  quarrel  with  his  sister,  who  was  then 
ihuch  of  his  own  age,  Mr  Bayle  is  pleased  to  be 
witty  on  this  declaration,  regretting  that  the  orator 
said  nothing  about  his  wife  rilia,  whom  he  therefore 
suspects  ofnaving  been  on  bad  terms  with  her  hus- 
band. But  Mr  Bayle  ought  to  recollect  that  he  had 
not  then  been  long  married,  whereas  he  had  all  his 
life  maintained  a  close  intercourse  with  those  to  whom 
he  paid  so  elegant  a  compliment. 

•  Atticus  made  a  considerable  figure  in  his  own  time 
as  a  writer.  He  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  the  most  eminent  characters  of  that  period. 
Of  his  correspondence  with  Cicero,  we  have  a  lasting 
monument  in  the  letters  which  he  received  from  that 
orator.  He  wrote  a  book  of  historical  antiquities, 
into  which  he  introduced  genealogical  tables  of  the 
principal  families  in  Rome.  He  also  composed,  in 
Greek,  an  account  of  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  with 
which  the  latter  declared  himself  to  be  well  pleased, 
only  that  the  style  appeared  somewhat  unpolished 
and  unadorned.  Nor  did  Atticus  altogether  neglect 
poetry,  which  he  cultivated  principafiy  for  the  ele- 
gant taste  which  that  study  promotes.  His  chief 
effort  in  this  way  consisted  in  describing,  under  their 
pictures,  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  distinguished 
men,  concerning  whom  he  is  said  to  have  comprised 
an  amazing  quantity  of  information  in  the  compass  of 
four  or  five  verses. 

The  constitution  of  Atticus  was  e^cellrtit,  since, 
for  thirty  years  together  previously  to  his  last  illness, 
he  had  no  occasion  for  a  physician ;  and  though  iioW 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  appa- 
rently as  stout  and  hale  as  ever.  About  this  time 
he  was  seized  with  a  distemper  which  affected  his  in- 
testines, and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sore;  upon 
which,  dreading  a  long  continuance  of  pain,  and  sup- 
posing his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  resolved  to  antici- 
pate nature  by  abstaining  from  food.  Having  sent 
for  his  son-in-law,  Agrippa,  and  some  more  of  his 
friends,  he  declared  to  them  his  fixed  resolutidn,  and 
requested  that  none  of  them  would  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it.  He  is  said  to  have  done  all  this 
with  such  a  composed  countenance,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  only  talking  6f  passing  from  one  house  to  an- 
other, and  not  from  this  world  to  the  next.  At  the 
end  of  two  days  the  ^kin  khd^fever  sensibly  abated ; 
but  thinking  it  behe&th  him  to  recede  from  his  pur- 
|>68e,  he  persisted  in  his  abstinience,  and  on  the  fifrh 
day  after  he  had  made  the  fatal  resolution  he  breath- 
ed his  last.  Thus  died  Atticus  the  death  of  a  Ro- 
man :  that  is,  he  shrunk  from  a  temporary  distress 

•  with  a  meanness  Unbecoming  a  man,  and  rushed  into 
the  other  world  before  lie  was  reguhu-ly  sumnioned. 
But  this  presutnption  we  must  ascribe,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  the  prejudices  of  the  time,  rather  than  to 
the  individual.  How  different  his  conduct  from  that 
of  a  man,  in  nmilar  circumstances,  who  has  been  styled 
the  modem  Attidus !  "  See,"  said  Addison  to  his 
friends,  probably  in  allusion  to  this  very  suicide  of  At- 
ticus, **  see  how  ^  ChrisfiAn  can 'die.''    AtticusMrms 
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buried,  according  to  his  own  request,  without  any  Atti 
funeral  pomp,  by  the  Appian  way,  in  the  tomb  of  ^ 
his  uncle  Csecilius.  ..  v-    **^ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  Atticus,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us* 
was  prudence.     But  we  must  avow  our  regret,  that 
the  piece  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos  should  be  the 
principal  source  of  our  information.      That  life  ia 
evidently  intended  for  a  panegyric,  in  whic^h  everf 
thing  great  and  amiable  is  ascribed  to  Atticus,  vrith« 
out  a  single  shade  of  failing,  to  the  best  of  the  wri- 
ter's judgment.     Atticus,  however,  was  onquestion* 
ably  a  man  of  first  rate  consequence  in  his  own  time.^ 
His  strict  intimacy  with  that  crafty  tyrant  Augus- 
tus, who  was  forward  in  marrying  his  nephew  Tibe- 
rius to  Agrippina,  the  grand- daughter  ot  Atticus,  it 
alone  a  full  proof  that  he  was  an  elevated  character. 
The  Epistles  of  Cicero,  too,  written  when  that  onu 
tor  and  statesman  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame  ^ 
and  power,  breathe  such  an  air  of  ardent  friend- 
ship,  unlimited    confidence,   and  even    anxious   re- 
spect, that  we  cannot  but  conclude,  independently  of 
Nepos,  that  Atticus  was  a  pohtician  of  first  rate 
accomphshments,  wealth,  and  influence.      We  say 
politician,  for  though  he  disclaimed  the  title,  nothing 
can  be  more  evident  from  the  epistles  of  CicerOt 
than  that  Atticus  had  a  very  considerable  share  in  the 
secret  movements  of  the  political  machine,  and  that  ht 
at  least  sanctioned,  if  not  suggested,  a  considerable 
degree  of  Stratagem  and  intrigue  for  the  accompUali- 
ment  of  his  purposes.     These,  however,  it  must  be. 
confessed,  were  all  of  a  gentle  and  amiable  kind; 
tod  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  few  who  li- 
gidly  shaped  their  conduct  by  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy.    This  love  of  privacy  was  not  the  cmdt  of 
timidity  or  indifference ;  it  was  founded  on  a  aettled 
plan  of*^ avoiding  the  troubles  of  the  tivne,  on  the  scoie 
of  ultimate  happiness.     Atticus  "wts  sj^ndid  with 
economy  ;  industrious  with  dignity ;  and  lui  purse 
was  open  to  relieve  the  wants  of  contending  4eaders, 
not  because  he  had  no  public  princi|}le,  but  because 
these  were  his  private  friends,  -and  we^,  pei^iapsy 
in  his  secret  opinion,  all  equallv  devoid  of  {patriotic 
motives.     When  two  dorropt  tactions  (Contended  for 
the  superiority,  what  wise  man  would  join  rifhery  or 
make  either  his  enemies  ?     In  -short,  Atticus  "Was  one 
of  those  humane  conciliating  characten  Who  ditm- 
nish  the  animo  dty  of  parties,  and  who,  if  more  iin- 
merous,  would  entirely  suppress  it.     The  intrinsic 
value  of  his  mind  is  the  only  foundation  of  his  fame. 
Without  having  performed  a  single  splendid  actiokiy 
or  discharged  any  public  function,  or  aimed  -at  esei- 
ting  the  admiration  of  posterity  by  any  remarkable 
'mdnum^nt  of  his  taste,  talents,  or  munificence,  he 
has  the  lingular  fdicity  of  being  famous  for  ever  on 
account  of  his  mere  personal  worth  !     See  M.  T. 
Cicerbttis  Epistoke  ad  Atticumi ;    Vita  T.  Panmmii 
Attici  ex  Comelio  Nepote ;  Suetonii   Vita  TAerii^ 
c.  7. ;  Gateendi,  Vita  Epitmri  ;  Diet,  de  'Ba^e.    (k) 
ATTILA,  the  son  of  Mundtuk,  'kine  of  the 
Huns.     In  conjunction  with  his  brother  &eda,  he 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  Hubs, 
ilbout  the  year  433.     Bleda,  iiowever,  was  «oon  de- 
prived of  his  goverAment  ^and  his  life  by  the- cmel 
policy- bf  his 'higher.     Attila,  according  to  the '«:- 
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ia.  count  of  JornandeSy  the  Gothic  historian,  exhibited 
■— '  in  his  person  and  features  the  complete  portrait  of  a 
modern  Calmuc ;  having  a  large  head,  a  swarthy 
complexion,  small  deep-seated  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few 
hairs  in  the  place  of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and 
a  short  square  body,  of  nervous  strength,  though 
of  disproportioned  form.  With  this  vulgar  figure, 
which,  however,  might  be  fashioned  according  to 
the  most  refined  ideas  of  personal  beauty  among 
'  the  Huns,  he  affected  the  haughty  step  and  the 
commanding  look  of  majestv.  lie  had  a  way  of 
rolling  iiis  eyes  in  savage  fierceness,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspiring  fear  or  reverence  into  the  minds 
of  beholders.  This  could  not  fail  to  produce  its  ef- 
fect :  It  is  easy  for  a  despot  to  stare  his  trembling 
slaves  out  of  countenance  ;  and  the  barbarian  princes, 
who  confessed  that  they  could  not  ^aze  with  a  steady 
eye  on  the  divine  msyesty  of  the  kmg  of  the  Huns, 
were  at  least  as  sincere  in  their  adulation  as  the  ser- 
vile flatterers  of  Augustus,  who  pretended  to  shrink 
from  the  lustre  of  his  piercing  eye.  Attila  delighted 
in  war,  but  his  pohcy  was  not  inferior  to  his  prowess ; 
and  he  dexterously  called  in  the  aid  of  superstition, 
to  assist  him  in  establishing  a  power  which  made  him 
the  terror  of  the  world,  and,  from  the  way  in  which 
it  was  exercised,  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the 
scourge  ofGod*  So  far  from  considering  this  desig- 
nation as  any  disgrace,  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  it 
himself,  as  one  of  his  titles  of  honour.  A  fortunate 
occurrence,  or  a  weU-concerted  plot,  seemed  to  mark 
him  out  as  the  favourite  of  heaven,  and  the  destined 
Gonqueror  of  the  world.  The  Scythians  were  ac- 
cuttomed  to  worship  an  iron  scymitar,  as  the  symbol 
of  Mars ;  and  the  very  sword  of  the  god  himself,  to- 
•.  gctber  with  the  power  which  it  conveyed,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  committed  into  the  hand  of  Attila.  A 
ahepherd  of  the  Huns  perceiving  one  of  the  heifers 
to  be  wounded  in  the  foot,  followed  the  track  of 
bloody  till  he  discovered  the  point  of  a  sword  among 
the  long  grass ;  having  carefully  dug  it  up,  he  pre- 
aented  it  to  Attila,  who  joyfully  accepted  it  as  the 
^pxxipert)r  of  ibe  god  of  war,  and  as  a  pledge  of  his 
future  victories. 

The  empire  of  Attila  was  of  immense  extent : 
those  yast  tracts  of  country  anciently  comprehended 
under  the  names  of  Scythia  and  Germany  were  sub- 
ject to  his  controul ;  so  that  his  dominions  extended 
from  the  Panube  on  the  one  hand,  almost  to  the 
confines  of  .China  on  the  other.  He  could,  with  ease, 
.  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  500,000,  or,  accord- 
ing  to  others,  of  700,000  men.  This  immense  force 
waa  never  suffered  to  remain  long  idle.  On  a  frivo- 
lous pretence  he  invaded  the  eastern  empire,  which 
.  was  at  that  time  governed  by  the  feeble  hand  of 
Theodosius.  -He  swept  every  thing  before  him  like 
a  desolating  inundation,  and  rolled  the  tide  of  car- 
nage to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  A  histo- 
rian of  those  times  describes  his  progress  in  language 
which  strongly  expresses  the  extensive  and  absolute 
devastation  which  every  where  marked  his  steps  : 
JPene  toiam  Europam^  invasis  excisisaue  civitaUbus 
atque  casUlliSf  conrasit.  .  Attila  himself  used  to  say, 
that  the.  mss  never  ffrew  where  his  horse  trod.  The 
fear,  or  tBe  policy  of  the  western  Romans,  had  indu- 
ced them  to. leave  the  eastern  empire  to  its  fate. 


Theodosius  being  thus  without  any  resources  to  op-  Attila. 
pose  this  formidable  invader,  was  glad  to  accept  such  a  *^  • 
peace  from  him  as  he  chose  to  dictate.  The  terms,  of 
course,  were  sufficiently  humiliating.  The  conqueror 
demanded  a  large  tract  of  territory,  stretching  along 
the  southern  banks  of  the  Danube,  from  Singidunum, 
or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novae  in  Thrace :  the  breadth 
was  defined  by  the  vague  computation  of  fifteen  days 
journey.  In  the  next  place,  the  tribute,  or  sub- 
sidy, paid  by  the  emperor,  was  to  be  raised  from 
700  pounds  of  gold  to  upwards  of  2000 ;  and  an  im- 
mediate contribution  was  to  be  paid  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war  :  And  lastly,  all  the  Huns  who 
had  been  taken  in  war  were  to  be  delivered  imme- 
diately without  ransom,  whilst  the  Roman  prisoners 
were  obliged  to  purchase  their  freedom  at  the  price 
of  twelve  pieces  of  gold  for  each  man.  This  ignp- 
minious  treaty  was  gladlv  subscribed  by  the  emperor, 
who  had  no  alternative  between  it  and  utter  destruc- 
tion. There  was  also  another  circumstance,  which, 
though  less  hurtful  to  the  public,  was  not  less  humi- 
liating to  the.  degenerate  Romans  of  the  East.  When 
any  of  Attila's  officers  took  a  fancy  to  have  a  wealthy 
or  beautiful  wife,  Theodosius  was  obliged  to  provide 
one,  and  thus  to  secure  a  temporary  tranquillity  by 
the  sacrifice  of  private  feeHngs. 

Attila  was  continually  harassing  Theodosius  with 
unwelcome  embassies  ;  and  as  the  barbarian  was  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  his  consequence,  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  make  a  suitable  return ;  and  the  pride  of 
Attila  was  not  easily  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  the 
persons  who  approached  him  in  quahty  of  ambassa- 
dors. At  last  Maximin,  a  principal  person  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  accepted  with  reluctance  of 
the  troublesome  commission  of  reconciling  the  angry 
spirit  of  the  kin^  of  the  Huns.  Priscus  the  histo- 
rian accompanied  him,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  many  curious  observations  on  the  singular 
manners  of  this  formidable  monarch,  and  of  his  bar- 
barian subjects.  The  ambassadors  of  Theodosius 
proceeded,  bv  toilsome  joumies,  through  countries 
depopulated  by  the  ravages  of  the  Huns,  and  cover- 
ed with  the  bones  of  the  slain.  Having  passed  the 
hills  of  modem  Servia,  and  crossed  the  Danube  in 
canoes  provided  by  the  barbarians,  they  halted  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  camp  of  Attila.  They  were 
now  continually  exposed  to  the  insolence  and  the 
caprice  of  the  haughty  conqueror.  The  ministers  of 
Attila  pressed  Miximin  to  communicate  the  business 
and  the  instructions,  which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of 
their  master ;  and,  on  his  refusal  to  comply,  he  was 
commanded  instantly  to  depart ;  the  order  was  re- 
called ;  it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  at  last,  when  it 
was  found  impossible  to  subdue  the  patient  firmness 
of  Maximin,  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  presence  ; 
but  instead  of  obtaining  a  decisive  answer,  he  was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  remote  journey  towards  the 
north,  that  Attila  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving in  the  same  camp  the  ambassadors  both  df 
the  eastern  and  western  empire.  During  this  jour- 
ney, the  wants  of  the  ambassadors  were  plentifully 
supplied  by  the  Huns,  tliough  the  fare  was  very  dif- 
ferent fi-om  the  luxuries  of  Constantinople.  They 
had  mead  instead  of  wine ;  millet  in  place  of  bread ; 
and  for  drink,  they  had  a  certain  liquor  which,  ac- 
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Attila.  cording  to  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.  Ha- 
ving met  with  a  disaster  in  the  night-time,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  storm,  they  were  kindly  relieved 
by  the  barbarians,  who  were  awakened' by  their  cries. 
The  widow  of  Bleda,  Attila's  brother,  was  particu- 
larly attentive  on  this  occasion,  and  added  to  her 
other  favours  the  gift,  or  at  least  the  loan,  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  beautiful  and  obsequious  damsels. 

'At  last,  after  a  fatiguing  and  harassing  journey^  they 
reached  the  capital  of  an  empire,  which  for  several 
thousand  miles  did  not  contain  a  single  city.  This 
capital  seems  to  have  been  situated  in  Upper  Hunga- 
ry, between  the  Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpa- 
thian hills.  It  could  not'  boast  of  a  single  stone 
building,  except  some  baths,  which  had  been  lately 
constructed.  The  houses  of  the  principal  officers 
were  all  built  of  timber ;  and  the  palace  of  Attila,  the 
most  magnificent  building  in  his  dominions,  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  material.  This  palace  was  enclo- 
sed by  a  lofty  wall,  or  pallisade,  of  smooth  square 

■  timber,  intersected  with  high  towers,  but  intended 
for  ornament  rather  than  use.  Within  this  wdll  was 
a  separate  house  for  each  of  the  numerous  wives  of 
Attila  ;  and  instead  of  the  rigid  confinement  imposed 
by  Asiatic  jealousy,  they  politely  admitted  the  Ro- 
man ambassadors  to  their  presence,  their  table,  and 
even  to  the  freedom  of  an  innocent  embrace.  The 
Huns,  though  meanly  lodged,  were  fond  of  display- 
ing those  riches  which  were  the  fruit  and  evidence  of 
their  victories  ;  accordingly  the  trappings  of  their 
horses,  their  swords,  and  their  shoes,  were  studded 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  and  their  tables  were 
profusely  spread  with  plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases, 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  work  of  Grecian  artists;  At- 
tila alone  assumed  the  superior  pride  of  despising 
finery,  and  of  adhering  to  the  simplicity  of  Scythian 
manners :  his  dress,  his  arms,  and  the  furniture  of  his 
horse,  were  plain,  without  ornament,  and  of  a  single 
colour ;  his  table  was  served  in  wooden  cups  and  plat- 
ters ;  flesh  was  his  only  food  ;  and  he  never  tasted 
the  luxury  of  bread. 

Maximin  was  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation 
by  the  perfidy  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  ignorant 
that^a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  ag^ainst  the  life  of 
Attila ;  and  that  Vigilius,  interpreter  to  the  embassy, 
actually  carried  along  with  him  a  weighty  purse  of 
^old,  to  reward  the  services  of  the  person  who  should 
destroy  the  king  of  the  Huns.  Attila,  however,  was 
fully  apprised  of  every  particular,  by  the  confession 
of  the  person  who  had  engaged  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  being  surprised  at  the 
haughtiness  and  rudeness  with  which  he  treated  the 
ambassadors,  we  have  more  reason  to  admire  his  mag- 
nanimity, in  respecting  the  rights  of  hospitality,  and 
in  admitting  into  his  presence  the  ministers  of  a 
prince,  who  had  basely  conspired  against  his  life. 
Vigilius  was  instantly  seized  ;  and  was  forced  to  make 
a  full  discovery  of  the  whole  transaction.  Attila 
spared  his  life ;  and  under  the  name  of  ransom,  ac- 
cepted of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  for  the  life  of 
a  traitor,  whom  he  disdained  to  punish.  He  imme- 
diately dispatched  ambassadors  to  Constantinople  to 
denounce  vengeance  against  Theodosius,  and  to  de- 
mand the  head  of  Chrysaphius  the  eunuch,  who  had 
been  the  chief  agent  in  the  business*     None  of  bis 


demands  could  be  denied.  A  solemn  embassy  was 
again  sent  to  deprecate  his  wrath ;  and  he  conde- 
scended to  pardon  the  emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the 
interpreter. 

Upon  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Marcian,  his  sue- 
cessdr,  peremptorily  refused  to  pay  to  Attila^the  ac- 
customed tribute;  and  instructed  his  ambassador 
ApoUonius  to  signify  this  refusal,  in  the  very  camp 
of  the  Huns.  Attila  enraged,  sent  an  equal  defiance 
to  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Constantinople:  and 
his  ambassadors  addressed  both  the  emperors  in  the 
same  haughty  language.  "  Attila,  my  lord  and  thj 
lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  im- 
mediate reception.**  Despising  the  eastern  Romans, 
whom  he  had  so  often  vanquished,  he  directed  all  his 
strength  against  the  western  empire.  The  nations 
from  the  Wolga  to  the  Danube  obeyed  hia  summons^ 
and  poured  their  countless  myriads  on  the  devoted 
country  of  Gaul.  The  Roman  empire  ^'as  saved,  on 
this  occasion,  by  the  policy  and  intrepidity  of  JExivtSf 
whom  Gibbon  calls  the  last  of  the.  Romans.  He 
formed  a  strict  alliance  with  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  at  that  time  reigned  at  Thoulouse  : 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  warlike  forces,  boldly 
proceeded  to  meet  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
on  the  plains  of  Chalons.  Here  a  tremendous  en- 
gagement took  place.  The  centre  of  the  Visigoths 
soon  gave  way,  owing  to  the  defection  of  some  q£ 
their  allies ;  Theodonc,  their  king,  was  slain  whilst 
animating  his  men  to  battle  ;  and  Attila  already  be- 
gan to"  exult  in  the  confidence  of  victory.  In  this 
situation,  Torismond,  the  son  of  Theodoric,  who  had 
occupied  a  rising  ground,  rushed  down  upon  the 
Huns  with  irresistible  fury :' the  Visigoths  soon  re- 
stored their  order  of  battle,  and  Attila  for  the  first  time 
sustained  a  defeat.  The  number  of  slain,  on  this  oc- 
casion, according  to  the  lowest  accounts,  amoonted 
to  162,000,  whilst  others  swell  it  to  nearly  doubie 
that  number. 

The  policy  of  ^ti'us  probably  saved  the  Han» 
from  utter  destruction  :  he  saw  that  the  empire  had 
as  much  to  fear  from  the  victorious  Goths,  as  from 
the  Huns  whom  they  had  vanquished :  he  therefore 
persuaded  Torismond,  who  was  bent  on  revenging- 
the  death  of  his  father,  to  return  to  Thoulouse,  that 
he  might  disappoint  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  bro- 
thers. By  this  device,  Attila  was  permitted  to  re- 
tire unmolested,  and  to  recruit  his  forces  for  an  inva- 
sion of.  Italy  in  the  ensuing  spring.  He  scarcely  met 
with  resistance  but  at  Aquilcia,  which  made  a  long 
and  obstinate  defence,  but  ^Tas  at  last  taken  and  de- 
stroyed. Italy  was  completely  at  his  mercy*  when 
the  feeble  Valentinian  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
supplicatory  embassy.  Avienus,  a  person  of  the 
highest  dignity,  and  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  undertook 
the  dangerous  office  of  deprecating  the  wrath  of  the 
enraged  barbarian :  and  the  eloquence,  majestic  ap- 
pearance, and  sacerdotal  robes  of  the  bishop,  had  the 
same  effect  on  Attila,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest  is  said  to  have  had  on  the  mind  of 
Alexander.  The  safety  of  Italy  was  procured  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  immense 
dowry  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  empire  was 
soon  after  freed  from  the  fear  of  this  formidable  in> 
vader.     Having  added  a  beautiful  nuud}  to  the  Inl-. 
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oi  hh  fn-noTrJfrtible  ww^,  tfr^  -narrin?r«*  was  celchratrd 
V  r  bf  yoiid  the 

J>^  ate  hoiir»  to 

oppressed  wn  His  attend* 

3  rc3ptct  hiJi  pi  ur  his  repoAr, 

the  gTcatc<it  part  of  the  ensuing  day;  till  the  unutUHl 
•il»ice  niirmcd  their  feant  and  their  suspicions  \  and 
after  attempting  to  awake  Attlla,  by  loud  *nd  re- 
peated cries,  they  at  length  broke  into  the  rriyal 
»{MrtJ3)ent.  They  found  tnc  trembling  bride  sitting 
hr  •'  ~  ^  •  *!dr,  hulinj^  her  face  with  her  %*eil,  and  la- 
Ui'  own  danger  nnd  the  death  of  the  king* 

who  i;  '    *      -ig  iht'  riK;ht.     An  artery  had 

itiddei'^  i  Attila  lav  in  a  supine  posture, 

br  wra*  «i'i^  '  '      '.      It  vk'as  re- 

ported at  L  lunate  night, 

w     '     '    '  ibtid  m  a  dream  the 

btr  :   and  the  report,  says 

Gil         .  .   how  Fcldom  the 

itnii  _       *   :  wz%  absent  from 

'i  •  -  -  the  hifttorr  of  Attila 

ir.?'  ?),  and 

Pn-*.  ^  hejw  ma- 

Ufnk  coiircted  by  Gibbon  in  the  last  volume  of  his 

*|r»f ffFT.        f  r»  *i 

I  city  and  fortnss  of  Hindostan,  built 
ir^  ancient  Taxiln^  by  Acbar,  in  1 581, 
It  tli         tern  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  com- 

IR-  vr    pass  from  Cabul  to  Lahore.      E- 

Lo  ..  M.  Lat.  3:i^  6',      {j) 

.  L^  LY,  (Attornatiuit)  signifies  one  who  is 
y  another  to  transact  any  business  for  him 
1-1  :h5  aofcnce.  An  attorney  is  either  public, — as 
tlhoie  in  ike  courts  of  record, — ^and  is  constituted  by 
wirraill  Erom  his  cUetit ;  or  private, — to  perform  any 
l^ictiUir  act  or  piece  of  busmcss, — who  is  usually 
~   p^r  fer  of  attorn  fff,     (r) 

Al  Y  AT  LaWj  is  a  person  who  manages 

tKckw  bu  r,  by  whom  he  is  retained  \ 

Iftftmn  K  to  the  procurator,  or  proc- 

ins  and  canonists. 

ccording  to  the  old  Gothic  constitu- 

^  or  was  obliged  to  appear  and  prose- 

'    his  suit   in  person,  unless  by  special 

the  king  ;  and  this   still  continues  to  be 

.  criminal  cases.      But  by  sundry  old  sta- 

tutn,  from  that  of  Weatm.  2»  c.  10.,  permission  was 

griftlrd tor  attaniies  to  prosecute  or  defend  any  civil 

•'JJtaithc  absence  of  the  parties.     An  idiot,  how- 

^^r»  cunnoi,  at  this  day,  prosecute  or  defend  by  at- 

torncy,  but  rtvust  appear  in  person* 

Attdrnies  are  admitted  to  the  execution  of  their 
™^  by  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster-hali. 
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1    as  officers  of  the  ^respective 

are  admitted  ;  on  which  account 

pnvilegcs  \  and  are,  on  the  other 

subject  to  the  censure  and  animad- 

^   :  ^-^'S.      In  order  to  enable  one  to 

\     '      -    -'!<'y  in  any  of  these  courts,  he  must 

^      -     id  and  sworn  an  attorney  of  that  particular 

f  an  attorney  in  the  King's  Bench  cannot 

Common  Pleas,  nor  t'we  rcr^s^.     To 

•   ■  <jurt  of  Chancery,  it  is  aUo  necessary 

^  ^  Allied  a  solicitor  therein. 


There  are  divers  statutes  which  regulate  the  admis- 
sion, &Ct  of  attomies;  as,  3  JaCi  I*  c«  7  ;  1*2  Geo.  I* 
c,  m ;  *i  Geo.  IL  c.  ^2S ;  2^  Get),  11.  c.  46 ;  2:}^  Geo, 
II.  c.  26,  Ac. 

Besides  the  obligation  of  fidelity  to  his  client,  the 
attorney  owes  him  diligence  and  secrecy  ;  and,  in 
certain  cases,  action  lies  tit  tire  suit  of  the  client, 
against  his  attorney,  for  neglect  of  duty.  Blackst. 
CoimneTih  b.  iii,  en.  1?.     Jacob's  /^ffte  Did,, 

In  Scotland  there  is  no  class  of  law  practitioncfi 
who  take  the  name  of  atlornics.  The  otficc  there  is 
not  public,  as  in  England,  but  private;  and  it  Is  con- 
stituted by  letters  of  attorney.  The  person  who  ne- 
ceiveo  infeftment  for  another  is  also  called  irhe  attor- 
ney.     See  Bell's  DkL  tif  the  Law  of  Scotland,     (z) 

ATTORNEY  Ge^kkal,  is  the  name  dven  to  a 
great  law  officer,  stud  principal  counstrl  for  the  crown, 
who  is  cunsiituted  such  by  the  king's  letters  patent* 
His  duty  is  to  exhibit  infunnrilions,  and  prosecute  for 
the  crown  in  matters  criminal ;  and  to  me  bills  in  the 
exchequer,  for  any  thing  which  concerns  the  king 
in  i nh e ri tance  and  pro fi t s .    Sec  J acob '^Law  Dki ,  ( z) 

ATTORNMENT,  ur  Attoiunment,  (AHor- 
iwmeniatn^  from  tl;e  Fr.  Tourjtcr^)  in  the  law  of 
England,  signifies  the  ienant*»  ackuowledgment  of  a 
new  lord,  in  the  sale  of  lands,  ^c. 

This  practice  derives  its  origin  from  the  nature  of 
feudal  tenures,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  cus- 
toms. For,  as  by  that  sptem  it  was  held  to  be  nei- 
ther reasonable  nor  pnjper,  that  a  feudutoiy  should 
transfer  his  lord*s  gift  to  another,  and  substitute  a 
new  tenant,  without  the  consent  of  the  lorjl  j  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  was* it  deemed  allowable  for  a  lord 
to  alienate  his  sdgnot  y  without  tlic  consent  of  his  te- 
nant, which  consent  w*^*s  called  an  attornnicnt*  And 
the  doctrine  of:  it  was  aftenvards  extended 

to  all  lessees*  for  1 1  ;5. 

In  the  couree  ut  tunc,  however,  the  necessity  of 
attornment  wnii  modified  and  restricted  by  the  statute 
Qisia  emptor €s  terrantntt  (18  Edw,  L  st.  I.)  ;  the 
statute  of  usex  (27  Hen.  VlII.  c.  10.),  and  by  the 
statute  of  tiilis  (54  Sc  S5  Hen.  VIIL  c.  5.)  At 
length,  both  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  attommentt 
were  almost  entirely  taken  away  by  the  statute  4  and 
5  Ann.  c,  16,  which  eniicts,  tfiat  all  grants  and  con- 
veyances of  manors,  lands,  rents,  and  reversions,  5cc. 
by  fine  or  otherwise,  shall  he  good,  without  the  at- 
tornment of  the  tenants.  And  by  the  statute  11  Geo, 
JI,  c.  19,  attornments  of  lands,  ^c.  made  by  tenants 
to  strangers  claiming  title  to  the  estate  of  their  land- 
lords shall  be  nuU  and  void,  and  shall  not  affect  their 
landlord's  posseRsion.  This,  however,  shall  not  extend 
to  annul  any  attornment  made  pursuant  to  a  judg- 
ment at  law,  or  with  consent  of  the  landlord  ;  or  to  a 
mortgagee  on  a  forfeited  mortgage. 

Since  the  passing  of  these  statutes,  the  doctrine  of 
attornment, — whicn  formerly  was  one  of  the  most 
copious  and  abstruse  in  the  Uw,^ — may  be  considered 
as  almost  entirely  obsolete  and  useless.  Sec  Jacob*! 
Law  Dkt,     iz) 

ATTRACTION,  Choiical,  usually  called  Af- 
finity, an  attraction  which  exists  between  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  matter,  which  urges  them  together, 
and  which  keeps  them  united.  It  acts  oidy  at  insen- 
sible distances,  and  becomet  imperceptible  when  the 
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Attraction  distances  between  bodies  is  sensible.  Hence  we  have 
Chemical,  ^o  means  of  knowing  the  rate  according  to  which  it 
*^  ^  varies.  Some  philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 

that  it  is  merely  a  case  of  gravitation,  and  of  course 
that  it  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  but 
tlie  most  cautious  and  best  informed  philosophers 
have  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  it  follows  a  different 

law,  varying  as  -tt,  or  even  according  to  some  higher 

power.  This  in  particular  was  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

The  opinion  at  present  entertained  by  chemists  is, 
that  the  affinity  between  bodies  varies  in  intensity 
according  to  the  body ;  for  example,  that  the  affinity 
between  sulphuric  acid  and  barytes,  is  not  the  same 
in  point  of  force  as  the  affinity  between  sulphuric 
acid  and  potash.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  a 
well  kno\vn  fact,  that  if  sulphuric  acid  be  in  combi- 
nation with  potash,  if  we  mix  barytes  with  the  com- 
pound, the  acid  leaves  the  potash  and  unites  with  the 
barytes.  'Hence  it  was  inferred,  that  suljphuric  acid 
has  a  stronger  affinity  for  barytes  than  it  has  for  pot- 
ash.  On  similar  experiments  the  proportional  strength 
of  the  affinity  of  various  bodies  for  each  other  was 
founded,  and  the  results  were  drawn  up  into  tables, 
M'hich  were  considered  as  denoting  the  strength  of 
the  affinity  of  different  bodies  for  each  other.  Bcr- 
thoUet  has  lately  shewn,  that  these  decompositions 
are  much  more  complicated  than  had  been  suspected, 
that  they  are  never  complete,  and  that  they  may 
be  explained  upon  other  principles.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  amnity  in  all  cases  produces 
combinations,  and  never  decom^iositions ;  and  that  the 
decompositions  which  take  place  are  owittg  to  other 
circumstances,  many  of  which  he  has  enumerated.  If 
this  notion,  which  is  at  least  plausible,  be  well  found- 
ed, it  destroys  the  whole  doctrine  of  elective  attrac- 
tions. BerthoUet  has  pobted  out  another  method  of 
determining  the  strength  of  affinity  of  various  bodies 
for  each  other.  According  to  him,  that  body,  the 
least  weight  of  which  is  capable  of  neutralizing  an 
acid,  has  the  greatest  affinity  for  that  acid.  Thus, 
of  all  the  bases  capable  of  combining  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  least  weight  of  ammonia  is  capable  of  neu- 
tralizing a  given  quantity  of  the  acid,  while  the 
greatest  weight  of  barytes  is  required.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  ammonia  has  the  strongest  affinity, 
and  barytes  the  weakest  affinity  of  all  tnc  bases  for 
sulphuric  acid.  This  opinion  -seems  at  first  sight 
plausible,  but  its  plausibility  depends  upon  the  inde- 
finite meaning  attached  to  the  word  neutralize.  The 
truth  is,  that  at  present  we  have  no  jneans  whatever 
of  determining  either  the- intensity  or  the  variation  of 
the  force  called  affinity,  and  know  only  that  it  exists, 
and  that  it  is  vcrv  strong. 

Mr  Davy  has  lately  added  a  new  and  verj-  curious 
fact  respecting  compounds.  He  has  shewn,  that 
when  two  partides  are  united,  thej  are  in  different 
states  of  electricity,  the  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  decomposing  them 
depends  upon  the  intensity  of  these  states.  Oxygen 
and  acids  are  always  negative ;  hjdrogen,  and  alkalies, 
and  earths,  always  positive.  If,  by  means  of  electri- 
city, we  bring  them  into  the  same  electrical  state,  as 
by*  making  them  both  positive  or  both  negative,  thon 


they  instantly  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  Att 
compound  is  decomposed.     By  this  contrivance,  he   ^ 
decomposed  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  several  of  ^^*" 
the  acids  and  metallic  oxides.     Hence  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  chemical  affinity  and  electrical  attractions 
may  in  reality  be  one  and  the  same  force*    The  sub- 
ject is  still  involved  in  obecurity ;  but  we  may  ex- 
pect much  elucidation  from  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  philosophers  at  present  engaged  in  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr  Dalton  has  lately  thrown  out  a  very  ingesious 
idea  respecting  chemical  affinity,  which  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  According  to  him,  bodies  unite  ei- 
ther atom  to  atom,  or  two  or  three  atoms  of  one  to 
one  atom  of  another.  Thus  water  is  composed  of  an 
atom  of  oxygen  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  united  to- 
gether ;  ammonia  of  an  atom  of  hyckogen  and  an 
atom  of  azote  united  together  ;  carbMoaic  acid  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  united  to  one  of  carbon*  Sulphate 
of  potash  consists  of  a  particle  of  sulphuric  acid 
united  to  a  particle  of  potash ;  supersulphate  of  pot- 
ash of  a  particle  of  potash  united  to  two  paitides  of 
sulphuric  acid.  If  we  admit  that  matter  is  com- 
posed of  atoms,  as  is  at  least  probable,  it  is  diffindt 
to  refuse  admission  to  this  hypothesis,  though  it  h 
probable  that  more  complicated  cases  may  exist*  for 
example,  two  atoms  of  one  body  may  combine  wiAk 
three  of  another,  and  so  on.  It  is  even  possible  Cfat 
the  proportion  in  which  bodies  unite  cannot  alwift 
be  represented  by  numbers.  But  this  hypothesis  -of 
Dalton  is  much  more  probable,  and  corresponds  modi 
better  with  the  phenomena,  than  the  opposite  xme  of 
BerthoUet,  that  bodies  combine  in  all  'proportions 
whatever.  Dalton's  hypothesis  is  very  vmmi^  be- 
cause it  fiscilitates  the  knowledge  of  the  coo^position 
of  bodies.  For  example,  if  water  be  composed  of 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  oxygen,  it  fol- 
lows, from  the  known  analysis  of  water,  thit  t2)e 
weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  to  that  of  an  atom 
of  oxygen  as  1  to  6.  xience  we  Jlbow,  that  whon 
oxygen  enters  into  a  combination,  it  will  'always  ca- 
ter as  6,  or  as  some  muld^ple  of  6.  This  is  very  o^ 
servable  in  the  metallic  (Mtides.  The  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  second  oxide  is  usually  double  that  in 
the  first  oxide,  and  that  in  the  third  triple  that  in  the 
first.  The  same  thing  is  equally  remariuible  in  the. 
salts;  the  supersulphate  of  potash  contains  just  double 
the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  that  exists  in  the  sul- 
phate, and  all  the  supersalts  contain  twice  as  much 
acid  as  the  neutral  salts,  vith  the  same  add  and  base. 
This  atomic  theory  of  Mr  Dalton,  plausible  as  it  is, 
will  be  overturned,  if  Mr  Davy  succeeds  in  proviig 
that  azote  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
as  his  experiments  already  published  give  us  some 
reason  to  suspect,     (c) 

ATTRACTION,  Physical,  comprehends  the  r^ 
attraction  of  gravity,  electricity,  and  magneUSm,  aad  .^E. 
that  which  is  exerted  upon  li^ht  in  its  transmission  iM^ 
through  diaphanous  bodies,  or  m  its  passage  near  ihusf  im 
which  are  opaque.  The  theory  of  graviution  ha^^b. 
already  been  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  Phy- 
sical AsTKONOMY,and  the  other  kinds  of  attractkiii  ^ 
shall  be  treated  of  at  full  length  und^r  the  articles  Hi-" 
which  they  more  particularly  belong.  It  may  b^^^- 
proper,  however,  to  state  in  general,  that  the  attxac    ^ 
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of  clectridl  and  ma^iftical  substances,  like  those 
the  planetary  bodies,  «eems  to  follow  the  law  of 
le  iorerse  ratio  of  the  Bquarea  of  the  distances.  Thif 
It  hem  ascertained  by  the  accurate  experinr»cnta 
mle  with  1  torsion  balance  by  the  celebrated  Cou- 
imb  I  and  we  are  surprieed  to  see  it  stated  in  some  of 
le  foreign  joumali,  tlmt  M-  Simon  of  Berlin*  by 
let  OS  of  a  balance  made  entirely  of  glass,  has  found 
le  bw  of  electrical  action  to  be  in  the  simple  inverac 
liio  of  the  distance.  As  the  apparatus  which  he 
led  is  said  to  have  been  less  sensible  than  the 
rsion  balance  used  by  Coulomb,  we  are  not  dis- 
used lo  put  any  confidence  in  this  now  result. 
There  »  no  method  of  aBcertaining  the  law  of  the 
jtmctivc  force,  by  which  the  rays  of  light  arc  re- 
Icied  in  their  passage  through  transparent  media  | 
ri  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  rate 
'  its  T^irration  when  the  luminous  particles  art?  in- 
Sctc  LEig  near  opaque  bodies.      From  some 

Cperi^.-..,  ,  iowever,  we  arc  led  lu  conclude,  that 
le  tilOfiBftte  effects  produced  by  the  inflecting  body 
^^  m  roir  of  particles  placed  at  different  distances 
rom  iHf  wt'in  the  simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  distances. 
It  hu  ken  much  disputed  among  philosophcm,  as 
0  hem  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  article, 
whether  the  tttraction  of  affinity  is  merely  a  caisc  of 
IffCritl  gravitation,  or  depends  on  some  separate 
RUf,  and  follows  a  different  law.  The  first  of  these 
^km$  tiM  been  maintained  by  Buffon,  Libes,  and 
e  way  pertops  add  La  Place,  The  last  is  the  opi- 
bn  nt  "Newton,  and  has  been  adopted  by  most  of 
T  jTt^     We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  short 

^  iir  TC^'^nvm^  that  has  been  employed  on 

fovk  *idn  «f  '  '*'n, 

the  chapt  -  /  teal  Astrokomy  on  the  Gra- 

to  a  Sphere,  we  have  shewn,  that  when  the 

attracting  force  varies  in  the  inverse  ratio 

of  the  dtHtancc,  the  total  attraction  of 

a  particle,  situated  at  any  distance  from 

rer,  if  trie  same  as  if  all  the  attracting  par- 

^A   i.^^..    —r.. -titrated   in   the  centre  of  the 

lering  spheres  as  simple  gra- 

I^^TOfi]^  ;i«iij;i:t  n  it  uuvtous,  that  the  attraction  of  a 

^Btor,  upon  a  point  in  contact  with  it,  can  never  be 

^^    '  '    great,  when  compared  with  tlie  attraction 

L-xperiences  when  out  of  contact ;  for  the 

which  is  in  this  ca^je  a  measure  of 

always  have  a  finite  ratio  to  the 

when  out  of  contact. 

:  £orce  varies  as  tlve  cube  4»f 

lo  any  higher  ratio,  it  has 


dittjui^i 


oi  th 
1  the 


,  (see  the  following  article  on 


^^^AriKAt'  ,)  that  the  attraction  of 

^^•phereisji  .   ^,    ater  wlien  the  particle  is 

^fcntict  than  when  it  is  placed  at  any  tinite  dis- 
Hfc.  This  result,  which  is  conformable  to  the 
l^^omrna  of  chemical  attraction,  induced  Newton 
tobdievc,  that  the  law  of  the  force  was  in  the  in- 
^•'*^  Titio  of  the  cube  of  the  distance,  or  perhaps 
•^  hijjher  power  of  the  distance, 

M*  Libtrs  has  maintained,  that  when  the  law  of 
^  forte  u  inversely  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dis- 
^<^»  lilt  action  of  a  sphere  upon  a  particle  in  con- 
^ci  with  it  is  not  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the 
•pW*.    *«  When  the  elcmettiary  molecule,'*  ije  ob- 
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serves,  "  is  placed  on  the  ttirface  of  the  sphere,  it  i«  Aitractioo 
in  contact  with  one  of  the  molecules  of  the  solid,   ^Mvut^ 
whose  action  is  ^  oo  •     The  molecule  of  the  sphere, 
situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  diame- 
ter, exerts   upon    the    molecule   attracted   a   force 

=  — .     Whence  the  two  molecules  of  the  sphere,  of 

which  one  toucheft  the  attracted  molecule,  and  the 
other  is  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
same  diameter,  do  not  attract  the  molecule  in  the 
same  manner  a;*  they  would  do  if  tliey  were  united  in 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  ;  and,  consequently,  the  ac- 
tion of  a  sphere  upon  an  elementary  molecule  which 
it  touches  is  not  proportional  lo  the  radius.  If  the 
masses  of  two  Jinite  hoditfs  which  attract  each  other 
become  inhnitely  small,  tlieir  mutual  action,  in  so  far 
as  their  masses  are  concerned,  will  suffer  an  infinite 
diminution.  But  if  these  masses,  which  have  become 
infinitely  small,  are  in  contact,  their  centres  of  action 
will  be  infinitely  neai"  each  other,  whence  the  attrac- 
tion, when  it  follows  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  distance,  will  be  augmented  Infinitely  more  by 
the  approximation  of  the  centres  of  action  than  ic 
was  diminished  by  the  extreme  smallnesa.  of  the 
masses,  consequently  the  attraction  is  inlinite."  Dicf* 
de  Physique f  vol.  i.  p.  100, 

It  has  been  suggested  by  La  Place,  that  the  dis- 
tances between  the  molecules  of  bodies  may  be  in- 
comparably greater  than  tlir  dianietcrs  of  the  mole- 
cules themselves,  so  that  the  density  of  each  moleculiL^ 
is  much  greater  than  the  density  of  the  body  in 
which  it  exists,  or  the  density  which  it  would  have 
if  all  the  matter  of  the  molecule  were  uniformly  dis- 
tributed within  the  body*  The  attraction  of  a  par- 
ticle touching  a  sphere  composed  of  these  dense  mo« 
lecules  woulcf  thus  be  very  great,  compared  with  tlic 
attraction  which  it  would  experience  at  a  iinitc  dis- 
tance, even  when  the  law  of  action  was  the  a,ime  as 
that  of  gravity  ;  so  that  if  matter  is  thus  coniititu- 
ted,  the  attraction  of  affinity  may,  in  all  probability, 
be  only  a  case  of  universal  gravitatkin.  See  Coii£> 
sioK,  Capillary  Attractioth  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, and  Optics,     (o) 

ATTRACTION  of  Modktains.  If  every  por- 
tion of  matter  is  attracted  by  every  other  portion  of 
matter,  with  a  force  directly  proportional  to  the 
number  of  gravitating  particles,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  tlie  distance,  it  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  attractive  force  of  a  large  and  solid 
mountain  might  be  determined  by  direct  experi- 
ments. Though  the  clouds  and  vapours  which  crown 
the  summits  ot  lofty  mountains,  or  hover  along  their 
sides,  evidently  indicate  the  exertion  of  an  attractive 
force,  yet  astronomers  have  sought  for  a  more  une- 
quivocal proof  of  its  existence,  by  meaiuring  the  de- 
fection which  it  produced  in  attracting  a  plumb-line 
from  its  perpendicular  position. 

The  earhest  hint  of  this  method  was  suggested  by 
Sir  Isaac  Neuton ;  and  it  was  first  put  in  execution 
by  the  French  academicians,  who  were  sent  to  mea- 
sure a  degree  of  the  mendian  in  Peru.  The  cvlebra* 
ted  Bouguer  selected  the  mountain  Chimboraco  a«  the 
most  proper  for  this  piirpust: ;  and  from  a  rough  ciiicu- 
btion  he  concluded,  that  its  attraction  would  be  equal 
to  the  lOOUth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
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.  r-i  -r>^  a--  C>:t. iirr J -. :-  oi=-:r;rd  the  Liiitutief 
^^rril  i*ir*  :Xr.  f  *  -,/  iiii;:>r.:.  coj  on  iht  scrth, 
^  asi  tb?  ct'">rr  r:z  :V-r  v^v.h  «:dt  of  :•:*  rr    .-taiz.    The 
drtTtr.C!:  Vn-jrr^.  I'ji:  t'tii.ii-t  '."''•.iir.-.  d  •_•-  each  side, 
c  r::-ii}jr£  ij  ::.^  d.5.-r-'-:*  c:  lit::':: is  betv.i-:-n  ihe 
t»o  fiii: '>:.:,  --.-1  br  d-'-ULlt  ;'-f  thv  2-'gIc  cf  deviation 
pfocfiiC^d  bj  ir.t  jiciiorj  o:'  the  n;o:::<ia:a.     Thu*,  in 
I'liirr        Ki:*  XLIX.    F.g.  1.  if  ::i>  pi uT.mtti  arc  attracted 
XJ/X.        iujr,  tV;*  p,^:  .:  .-J  \5^  c]3^  drviiiiL^  fr'^m  the  ver- 
-^-if  *•  tic^  :::..5  AP,  CO,  by  the  argies  PAB,  OCD.  the 

dc-re-ce  ox  latitLidc  bet-.Ttea  the  rtaiioni  O,  P, 
which  ii  mea*  jred  by  the  celestial  arch  MN,  will, 
ix«  cor-y.-q--^r.ce  of  the  deFlatioD  of  the  plamb-linLS  be 
D^eaisured  by  the  arch  um.  But  the  arch  MN  is 
kriown  from  th»:  d:»tarce  between  the  stations  O,  P ; 
therefore,  by  Bubtrurting  the  arch  MN  from  the 
arch  mnj  found  bv  taking  the  altitudes  of  a  star,  we 
obtain  the  SL.m  of  the  arches  M.7,  Nn,  which  measure 
the  two  angles  of  deviation  PAB,  OCD,  produced 
by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain.  In  the  case  of 
Chimboraco,  the  angle  of  deviation  was  8  seconds. 
ftfafke-  This  interesting  experiment  was  repeated  in  this 

lyue'i  ex-  count r\'  by  the  learned  Dr  Maskelyne,  with  the  view 
^^fof?^)  n^t  mtn.-lv  of  ascertainin jr  in  ;reneral  the  attraction  of 
Ij^g,  mountaiiib,  but  lor  the  purpose  of  determining  from 

the  reiult  the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  The  hill 
of  She  hall  ien,  in  the  couitty  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  was 
reckoned  the  moet  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and 
preparations  wen.*  made  for  executing  tnis  laborious 
undertaking  in  the  summer  of  1774'.  An  obser\'a- 
tor\'  was  erected  about  half  way  up  the  north  side  of 
the  hill,  ajid  wab  afterwards  removed  to  a  similar  po- 
sition on  the  south  side.  No  fewer  than  337  obser- 
vationo  were  made  with  an  excellent  zenith  sector  of 
Sisson's  upon  4:3  fixed  stars ;  and  it  appeared  from 
these  observation 5,  that  the  difference  of  latitude  be- 
tween the  two  station*  was  ,^i".6.  By  the  trigono- 
metrical sur*'ey  it  was  found,  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  itJ.tions  was  436^.4-  feet,  which  in  the  la- 
titude of  5(}^  4<y  answers  to  a  difference  of  latitude 
equal  to  i2".f>k-  The  difference  between  these  re- 
sults, viz.  j  !".'>,  h  obviously  the  sum  of  the  two  de- 
flections of  the  plumb-line,  and  therefore  ,5".&  is  the 
measure  of  tlie  attraction  of  Shehallien.  A  complete 
survey  of  the  moui.tain  was  next  made,  in  order  to  de- 
termine its  form  and  dimensions,  for  the  purpobe  of 
calculating  the  attraction  which  it  exerted  upon  the 
plumb-line  of  the  sector.  Lj  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  hill  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
vertical  pillarb,  ai.d  the  action  of  each  pillar  upon  the 
plumb-liiie  was  computed  frrjm  its  altitude  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  obi^Tvator)'.  From  tliese  computa- 
tions, which  were  made  v.ith  great  labour  by  the 
learned  Dr  Charks  Ilutton,  it  appeared,  that  the 
whole  atlr.'ictifni  of  the  earth  was  to  the  sum  of  the 
two  coi;lrary  attractions  of  the  earth,  as  9033  to  1, 
the  density  of  t!ie  hill  being  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
tlie  mean  density  of  the  carJi.  But  the  attraction  of 
the  earlli  is  to  the  sum  of  the  attractions  of  the  hill 
nearly  as  radius  is  to  tiie  tangent  of  1 1".6,  tliat  is,  as 
ITSOI-  to  J,  consequently  the  mean  density  of  the 
earth  is  to  thc'mraji  dei.^ity  of  the  hill  as  178(>t  to 
i>933,  or  nearly  as  9  to  5.     Dr  Hutton  supposes  the 
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meaa  density  of  the  hill  to  be  nearly  that  of  commot  Ac 
tr^j  stone,  or  2.5,  coij sequent iv  the  density  of  the  °^ 
ir.ourtii:n  will  be  hid  frorr  thr  ft .;\- wing  ai«alogy  :       ^ 
5  :  9=^2.5  :  4.5  the  earth's  cvLa.iy,  that  of  water 
b?ing  1. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  accuracy  of  this  result  de- 
pends on  th?  correctness  of  the  number  2.5,  which  is 
a&sumid  as  the  average  deri.ty  of  the  hill.     With  the  Pr 
view  of  ascertaining  liie  r^al  density  of  Sh^rhaliicDy  a  ^ 
complete  mineraIog;cal  survey  of  it  has  bjcn  recently  ^ 
made  by  Profj-ssor  Pbyf^ir.     He  fo«:nd  tliat  it  con- 
sisted of  granular  quartz,  whose  average  density  was 
2.G4,  and  of  mica  slate,  whose  average  dei^sity  was 
2.bl  ;  and  that  the  density  of  a  hocr.ogeneous  monn* 
tain,  that  would  have  produced  the  same  effect  apon 
the  plumb-line,  was  2.716.     Mr  Playfair  has,  with 
great  labour,  computed  the  correction  that  must  be 
made  on  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  variation  in  the  specilic  gravity  of  its 
parts ;  and  it  would  appear  from  these  calculations, 
that  the  earth's  density  is  about  4.S67,  a  result  which 
approaches  nearer  than  the  former  to  the  reslih  of  Mr 
Cavendish's  experiments  on  the  attraction  of  leaden 
balls.    A  detailed  account  of  Mr  Playfair*s  survey  and 
calculations  will,  we  trust,  be  soon  given  to  the  pub- 
lic.    To  the  kindness  of  that  celebrated  philcsc^her, 
the  editor  has  been  indebted  for  the  preceding  inter- 
cbting  facts. 

The  experiments  made  by  Mr  Cavendi&h  on  tkOi 
attraction  of  leaden  balls,  in  order  to  determine  tk ^ 
density  of  the  earth,  are  so  intimately  connected  vil^ 
the  attraction  of  mountains,  that  we  cannot  omitiftrg^ 
present  opportunity  of  presenting  our  readers  vnimiHim 
account  of  the  apparatus  which  he  employed,  aii^^ 
the  results  to  which  he  was  conducted. 

This  ingenious  and  simple  machine  was  infoki 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  earth's  density,  bf 
the  Rev.  John  Michell,  a  young  and  accompUel 
philosopher,  who  was  carried  off  in  early  liK  htm 
the  scientific  bbours  which  he  had  so  successfully  be- 
gun. It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr  C«p 
vendish,  who  made  a  few  improvements  on  its  con- 
struction, and  conducted  the  experiment  to  a  snooei- 
ful  issue. 

A  longitudinal  vertical  section  of  the  instnunentiipli 
represented  in  Plate  XLIX.  Fi?.  2.  where  GGHHg 
is  the  building  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  ABCDD** 
CBAEFFE  Its  case;  x  and  j: are  the  two  balls  which 
are  suspended  by  the  wires  //j  from  the  arm  gkmkt 
which  is  ixself  suspended  by  the  slender  wire  gL    Thk 
arm  consists  of  a  slender  deal  rod  /tmA,  strengthened 
by  a  silver  wire  //;://,   which  renders  it   suffidentlf 
strong  to  support  the  balls.  i 

The  case,  which  rests  on  posts  /S,  ^8  firmly  ^''  I 
ed  into  the  ground,  is  supported  and  set  horizootil 
by  four  strews,  two  of  which  are  seen  at  S,  S.  W 
and  W  are  the  leaden  weights  or  balls,  which  are  sus- 
pended from  the  centre-pin  Pp  by  the  copper  rodi 
Rr,  PrR,  ai.d  the  wooden  box  rr.  This  centre  pis 
passes  tlirough  a  hole  in  the  beam  HH,|>erpendicuJir- 
ly  over  tlie  centre  of  tlie  instrument,  aiid  turns  roucd 
in  it,  being  prevented  from  falling  by  the  plitc  /. 
MM  is  a  pulley  fastened  to  tliis  pin,  and  Mm  a  cord 
coiled  round  the  pall^  y,  and  passiue  through  the  red 
wall  GG.     By  means  of  this  cord  the  observer  naf 
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"      MM,  and  mow  the  wcighta 

he  other, 

I  c  wcighU  W,  W  ( '  Tiy 

ila  Xt  J,  to  turn  tlir  in 

"  "     '"■■'<!  \nlv  L'tJtlis 

^  A,  as  near 

purpose  of 

^jile,  micic 

tnd  oi  Liich  anii,  by  mcAn»  of 

ly  be  estimated  to  less  than  the 

.  inch.     I'heic  (liviHons   are  viuwcd  by 

►hort  telescopes  Taivd  T,  through  slits 

the  case,   and  stopped  with  glass. 

ited  by  the  lamps  L  and  L  with  con- 

Ci,   io  placed  as  to  throw  their  light  on  the 

iiiftv  the  room  being  m  every  other  irspccl  dark. 

mcons  of  the  wooden  rod  FKi  with  an  en  dies* 

us  11^  f  xinmity,  theobRit'er  h  enabled  to  turn 

Imund  t  1  \  to  which  the  wire  gl  is  feslen- 

rd,  aad  :,-. .    .     a.uvc  the  t*irc  till  the  urm  settles  in 

%im  fntddk  of  the  eaae* 

L«i  lis  nuw  HUpp^se  that  the  arm  hgk  is  at  rest  tn 
m  kjMnm  position  ;  then  when  tltc  weigbts  are  tnovcd, 
the  mi  wdl  intita^ntly  be  drawn  aside  by  their  at- 
tractira,  bat  it  will  be  made  to  vibrate^  and  its  vibra- 
\wiB  eootituif  ^  great  while.  By  meattiring  the 
^of  ihesrc  vibr:iTion*,  and  the  lime  of  their  con- 
e,  Cavfiiditih  found  that  the  force  which  mu« 
IW  to  each  ball  x,  in  order  to  draw  the  arm 

'  mt  difitioa  out  of  its  natural  posittonj  u  ^Tcjji»  N 

tengtbe  time  of  a  vibration  in  seconds  ;  and  that  the 

mt^rJr:?!  rJthc  wcl'jhi  on  the  ball  is  to  the  attrac- 

^^^  it  a«  »!^779  to  I*  or  a«  1  to 

^  The  dcnr^ity  of*  the  earth*  and 

^^  t>t  the  y  ijT  2KS9000  grains,  or  be- 

iagfqualto    :    ...     ^ .mT  feet  of  water.     The  at - 

tmction  of  the  weight  upon  the  ball  will  therefore  be 

■  o(  ihc  weight  of  that  ball,  and  conse. 

»dy  the  attraction  will  be  able  to  draw  the  arm 

^^^Ji  iti  natural  petition  by  -r: — ^  -^ — 

-\  nnd  tht-nefortf  if,  on  13 

to  a  new  po^Juuri,  found 

iii  or  if  it  inuvv.  ions  on 

Ts  from  one  near  posuion   to   the 

t  Kai  the  density  of  the  earth,  or  D, 

-Tp.     After  correcting  this  result  as  obtained 

tpcHtneni,  Mr  Cavendish  obtained  the 
-  L,  ;  -blc  of  densities  I 
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5,5 

5,57 

5A2 
5A7 
5S3 

.iJh 

5.J^J 

5.54 

5,2G 

5.  H 

5M 

S.55 

5.VA^ 

5S 

5.m 

5.70 

5.75 

5.'29 

5.1 

5.68 

5.5H 

5,'J7 

5,85 

5,65  5.$J> 

rtsuhsi  it  appear*,  that  the  mean  density 


of  the  earth  is  nearly  5 AS,  ^  remit  considerably 
greater  thiin  that  which  was  deduced  from  the  at* 
traction  of  Shi-haUien*  ^^n*^-^ 

Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  attraction  of 
matter,  lias  been  suggested  by  the  learned  Dr  Robi* 
son.  He  suppo.^es  that  a  sensible  effect  might  h- 
produced  on  .   '  imnun,  or  a  nice  spirit   ' 

by  the  iinmci;  v  of  water  which  is  bm 

to  Annapol]?i  Jiuy.U  i.i  Nov:t  Scotisi  twice  every  day 
by  the  tides,  w  hich  rise  above  an  hundred  feet.  <*  If 
a  leaden  pipe,'*  he  obt;erve«t,  **  a  few  hundred  feet 
long,  u'cre  bid  on  the  level  beach  at  right  angles  with 
the-  '*s  pipe  set   upright  at  each  end, 

and  i  I  with  water;  the  water  will  hm- 

at  the  outer  tndi  and  sink  at  the  end  next  the  land  as 
the  tide  rises.  *'  Sec  Bouguer's  Traitvdc  la  Figure  dc 
Tern\  P/iif.  Trans,  1775,  vol.  Ixv.  part  ii.  p,  Hi'}, 
500,  Id,  1 778,  vol,  kviii,  p.  6SV.  Id.  1798,  p.  161/, 
Pringle  On  ihr  Attraction  of  Mountaimt  Dto,  Lond. 
1775  \  and  Robtsou's  Eiements  of  Mechanical  Phi- 
losfiphift  voL  i.  p.  3394     (o) 

AtTR ACTION  or  Solids,  As  this  subject 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  important  experi- 
ments on  the  at  traction  of  mountains  and  leaden  ballp, 
and  with  many  otlicr  branches  of  phyi»ici,  and  as  it 
cannot  be  introduced  with  proprit*ty  under  any  other 
head,  we  shall  present  the,  reader  with  eiome  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  propositionsj  referring  to 
other  works  for  the  complete  discusfion  of  the  6ub* 
ject. 

In  the  chapter  of  Physical  Astroxomv,  entitled, 
On  the  Gravitation  of  a  Spherci  we  have  already  entered 
upon  the  subject  as  connected  with  astronomy ;  wc 
bhati  therefore  resume  the  discvis&ion  w  here  it  was  left 
in  that  article,  following  impHcitly  the  steps  of  New* 
ton,  in  so  far  as  he  has  proi>ecuted  the  subject  in  the 
first  book  of  hie  Priwipia,  AVc  shall  then  consider 
the  subject  of  the  solids  of  greatest  attraction,  which 
has  been  recently  treated  with  such  ability  by  Pro- 
fcssor  Playfair,  availing  ourselves  of  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  that  distinguished  philosopher,  to  give  an 
abridged  view  of  his  valu^ible  paper. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  article  already  men-  ^ttraci^on 
tioned,  that  when  the  law  of  the  force  cxerted'by  the  l(  mhcrr*. 
particles  is  in  verscly  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  tlie 
centripetal  forces  of  the  spheres  themselves,  on  rece- 
iiing  from  tlic  centre,  decrease  or  iucrear.e  according 
to  the  same  law.  It  will  appear  from  the  two  follow- 
ing  propositions,  that  whtrn  the  law  of  the  force  va- 
ries in  the  simple  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance,  the 
centripetal  forces  of  the  spheres  in  receding  from  the 
centre  will  viirj-  accordmg  to  the  same  £w  as  the 
forces  of  the  particles. 

If  centripetal  forces  tend  to  the  several  point!  of  Prop.  I. 
ipberes,  proportional  to  tlie  distances  of  tht?«.e  points 
from  the  attracted  bodies  ;  the  compoimded  force, 
with  which  two  sphtrcs  will  attract  each  olljcr  mu- 
tually, is  as  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
spheres. 

Case  I.  Let  AEBF  be  a  sphere  i  S  iu  centre ;  P  Pt^yt 
a  particle  attracted  ;  PASB  the  zxm  of  the  sphere  XLIX. 
passing  tUjough  tbe  centre  of  the  particle  j  EF,  tf^  Fig-  ^* 
two  talanes,  by  which  the  sphere  is  cut,  perpendicular 
to  this  axis,  and  equally  distant  on  each  side  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  ;  G,  g^  the  intersections  of  the 
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planes  and  the  axis  :  and  H  anv  point  in  the  plane 
EF.  The  centripetal  force  or  the  point  H  upon 
the  particle  P,  exerted  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
PH,  18  as  the  distance  PH  ;  and  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  line  PG,  or  towards  the  centre  S, 
is  as  the  length  PG,  Therefore,  the  force  of  all 
the  points  in  the  plane  EF,  that  is,  the  force  of  the 
whole  plane,  by  which  the  particle  P  is  attracted 
towards  *the  centre  S,  is  as  the  distance  PG  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  those  points ;  that  is,  as  the 
solid  which  is  contained  under  that  plane  EF  and 
the  distance  PG.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  force  of 
the  plane  ef^  with  which  the  particle  P  is  attracted 
towards  the  centre  S,  is  as  that  plane  multiplied  into 
its  distance  P^,  or  as  the  equal  plane  EF  multiplied 
into  that  distance  P  ^ :  and  the  sum  of  the  forces  of 
both  planes  as  the  plane  I^F  multiplied  into  the  sum 
of  the  distances  PG-|-P^;  that  is,  as  that  plane  mul- 
tiplied into  double  the  distance  PS  of  the  centre  and 
the  particle ;  that  is,  as  double  the  plane  EF  multi- 
plied into  the  distance  PS  ;  or  as  the  sum  of  the  equal 
planes  EF-f-e^y  multiplied  into  the  same  distance. 
And,  by  a  like  reasoning,  the  forces  of  all  the  planes 
in  the  whole  sphere,  equally  distant  on  each  side  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  are  as  the  sum- of  ttie  planes 
multiplied  into  the  distance  PS  ;  that  is,  as  the  whole 
sphere  and  fls  the  distance  PS  jointly. 

Ca^e  2.  Let  the  particle  P  now  attract  the  sphere 
AEBF.  And,  by  the  same  reasoning,  it  will  be' 
proved,  that  the  force,  with  which  that  sphere  is  at- 
tracted, is  as  the  distance  PS. 

Ca^e  3.  Let  another  sphere  be  now  composed  of 
innumerable  particles  P ;  and,  since  the  force,  with 
which  each  particle  is  attracted,  is  as  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  first  sphere,  and  as 
the  same  sphere  jointly ;  and  therefore  is  the  same,  as 
if  the  whole  proceeded  from  one  particle  in  the  centre 
of  the  sphere ;  the  whole  force,  with  which  all  the 
particles  in  the  second  sphere  are  attracted,  that  is, 
with  which  that  whole  sphere  is  attracted,  will  be  the 
same,  as  if  that  sphere  was  attracted  by  a  force  pro- 
ceeding from  one  particle  in  the  centre  of  the  first 
sphere  ;  and  therefore  is  proportional  to  the' distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  spheres. 

CkiU  4.  Let  the  spheres  attract  each  other  mu- 
tually, and  the  force  being  doubled  will  preserve  the 
former  proportion. 

Ca$e  5.  Let  the  particle  f  be  now  placed  within 
the  sphere  AEBF  ;  and,  since  the  force  of  the  plane 
tf /upon  the  particle  is  as  the  solid  contained  under 
that  plane  and  the  distance  'pg\  and  the  contrary 
force  of  the  plane  EF  as  the  solid  contained  under 
that  plane  and  the  distance  »  G ;  the  force  compound- 
ed of  both  will  be  as  the  difference  of  the  solids ;  that 
is,  as  thtf  sum  of  the  ecjual  planes  multiplied  into  half 
the  difference  of  the  distances ;  that  is,  as  that  sum 
multiplied  into  f  S,  the  distance  of  the  particle  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere.  And,  by  a  like  reasoninfir, 
the  attraction  of  all  the  planes  EF,  efva  the  whole 
sphere,  that  is,  the  attraction  of  the  whole  sphere  is 
jointly  as  the  sum  of  all  the  planes,  or  as  the  whole 
sphere,  and  as  joS  the  distance  of  the  particle  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Case  6.  And,  if  a  new  sphere  be  composed  of  in- 
numerable particles/?,  placed  within  the  former  sphere 


AEBF;  it  may  be  proved  as  before,  that  either  tlit  Attr 
single  attraction  of  one  towards  the  other,  or  the  mo-  ^* 
tual  attraction  of  both  towards  each  other,  will  be  as  ^"^ 
the  distance  of  the  centres  pS. 

If  spheres  are  dissimilar  and  inequable  in  proceed-  Fkof 
ing  directly  from  the  centre  to  the  circumterence  ; 
but  are  every  where  similar  at  every  given  distanoo 
in  a  circumference  around ;  and  the  attractive  force 
of  every  point  is  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted 
body :  the  whole  force,  with  which  two  spheres  of 
this  kind  attract  each  other,  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  spheres. 

This  is  demonstrated  from  the  precedinj^  propoti* 
tion,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Proposition  in  Chap.V« 
p.  691.  col.  1.  of  PA^^iW  Astronomy  was  demoo* 
strated. 

Cor.  Those  things  which  are  demonstrated  of  tlie 
motion  of  bodies  round  the  centres  of  conic  sectioasy 
take  place,  when  all  the  attractions  are  made  by  the 
force  of  spherical  bodies  of  the  quality  already  de» 
scribed,  and  the  attracted  bodies  are  spheres  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  circle  A  EB  is  described  with  the  centre  S;  !-•■ 
and  two  circles  EF,  <f/are  described  with  the  centre  pi*, 
P,  cutting  the  former  in  E,  r,  and  the  line  PS  in  XU 
F/;  and  ED,  ed  be  let  fall  perpendicular  to  PS;  Kg-^ 
then,  if  the  distance  of  the  arcs  EF,  ^is  supposed  t» 
be  continually  diminished,  the  limit  of  the  ratios  of 
the  variable  line  T)d  to  the  variable  line  Y  f  \A  the 
same  as  the  ratio  of  the  line  PE  to  the  line  PS. 

For,  if  the  line  Ptf  cuts  the  arc  EF  in  y ;  and  the 
right  line  Ee,  which  approaches  nearer  thau  by  am 
assignable  difference  to  the  arc  Ee,  be  produced,  aea 
meet  the  right  line  PS  in  T  ;  and  SG  be  let  fall  froQ  * 
S,  perpendicular  to  PE  :  because  of  the  sioiilar  tiv 
angles  DTE,  d^e,  DES,  Drf  will^e  to  Ee,  as  DT 
to  TE,  or  DE  to  ES  :  and,  because  of  the  similar 
triangles  Eey,  ESG,  Ef  will  be  to  t^  or  F/^  as  ES 
to  S& ;  and,  ex  cequo^  D  rf  to  Fy,  as  DE  to  SG ; 
that  is,  because  of  the  similar  triangles  PD£,  PG4» 
as  PE  to  PS. 

If  EF/f,  considered  as  a  surface,  by  reason  of  its  Pw^ 
breadth  being  indefinitely  diminished,  describes  asirfie- 
rical  concavo-convex  solid  bv  its  revolution  round  the 
axis  PS,  to  the  several  equal  particles  of  which  there 
tend  equal  centripetal  forces ;  the  force,  with  which 
that  solid  attracts  a  particle  placed  in  P,  is  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  solid  DE*  X  l^/I  and 
the  ratio  of  the  force,  with  which  a  given  particle  ia 
the  place  F/*  would  attract  the  same  particle  in  P. 

For,  if  we  first  consider  the  force  of  the  spherical 
surface'FE,  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
arc  FE,  and  is  any  vvhere  cut  in  r  by  the  line  de ;  the 
annular  part  of  the  surface,  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  arc  rE,  will  be  as  the  small  line  Dd^  the 
radius  of  the  sphere  PE  remaining  the  same  ;  as  Ar- 
chimedes has  demonstrated  in  his  book  concerning 
the  sphere  and  cylinder.  And  the  force  of  this,  ex- 
erted in  the  direction  of  the  lines  PE  or  Pr,  placed 
around  in  a  conical  surface,  is  as  this  annular  surface 
itself ;  that  is,  as  the  line  'Dd ;  or,  which  is  the  same» 
as  the  rectangle  under  the  given  radius  PE  of  .he 
sphere,  and  that  line  'Dd  :  but  that  force,  acting  in 
tne  direction  of  the  line  PS  tending  to  the  centre  S, 
is  less,  in  the  ratio  of  PD  to  PEy  and  therefore  as 
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«   PD  X  Drf.     Let  the  line  DF  be  now  supposed  to  be 

»•    divided  into   innumerable  equal    particles,    each   of 

*^  which  may  be  called  Dd ;  and  the  surface  FE  will  be 

divided  into  as  many  equal  annuli,  whose  forces  will 

be  as  the  sum  of  all  the  rectangles  PD  X  Drf ;  that  is, 

as  iPF*— 4PD%  and  therefore  as  DE*.     Let  the 

surface  FE  be  now  multiplied  into  the  altitude  Fy* ; 

and  the  force  of  the  solid  EF/^,  exerted  upon  the 

particle  P,  will  be  as  DE»  X  tfi  supposing  that  the 

force  is  g^ven,  which  any  given  particle  F/exerts  up-- 

on  the  particle  P,  at  the  distance  PF.     But,  if  that 

force  is  not  given,  the  force  of  the  solid  EF/^  willjbe 

as -the  solid  DE^x'Pfi  and  that  force  not  given, 

jobtly. 

/,       If  equal  centripetal  forces  tend  to  the  several  equal 

parts  of  any  sphere  ABE,  described  about  the  centre 

S  ;  and,  from  the  several  points  D,  perpendiculars 

DE  are  erected  to  the  axisof  the  sphere  AB,  in  which 

any  particle  P  is  placed,  meeting  the  sphere  in  E  ; 

and  in  those  perpendiculars  the  lengths  DN  are  ta- 

DE*  V  PS 
ken,  which  are  as  the  quantity ^= — ^»  and  the 

force,  which  a  particle  of  the  sphere,  placed  in  the 
axis  at  the  distance  PE,  exerts  upon  the  particle  P, 
jointly ;  I  say,  that  the  whole  force,  with  which  the 
particle  P  is  attracted  towards  the  sphere,  is  as  the 
area  ANB,  contained  between  AB  the  axis  of  the 
sphere,  and  the  curve  line  ANB,  which  the  point  N 
continually  touches. 

For,  supposing  the  construction  in  the  last  lemma 
and  theorem  to  remain,  conceive  the  axis  of  the  sphere 
AB  to  be  divided  into  innumerable  equal  parts  D^, 
and  the  whole  sphere  to  be  divided  into  as  manv  sphe- 
tical  concavo-convex  laminae  'ETJe ;  and  let  the  per- 
Mndkular  dn  be  erected.  By  the  last  theorem,  the 
nirce,  with  which  the  lamina  EF^  attracU  the  par- 
ticle P,  is  as  DE'  X  F^  and  the  force  of  one  particle 
exerted  at  the  distance  PE  or  PF,  jointly.  But,  by 
the  last  lemma,  Ud  is  to  F/as  PE  to  PS  ;  and  there- 
PS  v  Tid 
tore  F/is  equal  to     p£       ;  and  DE»  X  I/is  equal 


toDdx 


DE*xPS 
PE 


;  and  therefore  the  force  of  the 


lamina  ET/e  is  as  D(/x      %£"»  ^^^  the  force  of 

a  particle  exerted  at  the  distance  PF,  jointly  ;  that  is, 
from  the  supposition,  as  DN  x  D</,  or  as  the  inde- 
finitely small  area  DNmf.  Therefore  the  forces  of 
all  the  laminae,  exerted  upon  the  particle  P,  are  as  all 
the  areas  DNnJ ;  that  is,  the  whole  force  of  the 
sphere  is  as  the  whole  area  ANB. 

CoroL  1.  Hence,  if  the  centripetal  force  tending 
to  the  several  particles  remains  always  the  same  at  ail 

•  DE*  V  PS 

■distances,  and  Dn  be  made  as =^ ,  the  whole 

PE 
fbrce,  with  which  the  particle  P  is  attracted  by  the 
sphere,  is  as  the  area  ANB. 

Corol.  2.     If  the  centripetal  force  of  the  particles 
is  reciprocally  as  the  distance  of  the  particle  attracted 

DE*  V  PS 
by  it,  and  DN  is  made  as ^^  j  the  force,  with 

vrhich  the  particle  P  is  attracted  by  the  whole  sphere, 
will  be  as  the  area  ANB. 


Cor^  3.  If  the  centripetal  force  of  the  particles  Attraction 

is  reciprocally  as  thfe  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  par-  ^  Solid*. 

DE*XPS     ' * 

tide  attracted  by  it,  and  DN  is  made  as  — ^p^ — ; 

the  force,  with  which  the  particle  P  is  attracted  by 
the  whole  sphere,  will  be  as  the  area  ANB. 

'  Cor.  4.  And  universally,  if  the  centripetal  force, 
tending  to  the  several  particles  of  a  sphere,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  reciprocally  as  the  quantity  V,  and  DN 

is  made  as 


DE»  X  PS 


-^^= — =^,  the  force,  with  which  a  par- 
ticle is  attracted  by  the  whole  sphere,  will  be  as  the 
area  ANB. 

Supposing  what  has  been  already  established,  it  is  Prop.  V. 
required  to  measure  the  area  ANB. 

From  the  point  P  let  the^ght  line  PH  be  drawn,  Plate 
touching  the  sphere  in  H  ;  and  having  let  fall  HI  XLIX. 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  PAB,  let  PI  be  bisected  in  Fig-  5* 
L;  andPE»wiUbe  equal  to  PS*  +  SE*+2PSb. 
But,  because  the  triangles  SPH,  SHI  are  similar, 
SE*  or  SH*  is  equal  to  the  recUngle  PS  I.     There- 
fore PE*  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  under 
PS   and  PS4-SI-l-2SD;  that  is,  under   PS  and 
2LS+2SD  ;  that  is,  under  PS  and  2LD.     More- 
over, DE*  is  equal  to  SE*— SD*,  or  SE*— LS*-h 
2SLD— LD*  ;  that  is,  2SLD— LD*^ALB.  For 
LS* — SE*,  or  LS* — SA*,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
ALB.      Let  therefore  2SLD— LD*— ALB   be 

DE*  V  P^ 
substituted  for  DE*  5  and  the  quantity  -== — rp-, 

which,  according  to  the  fourth  corollary  of  the  pre- 
ceding proposition,  is  as  the  lengrt^  qf  the  ordinate 

DN,  will  resolve  itself  into  three  parts. 


LD'xPS     ALB  X  PS 


PEXV 

PExV PEx"V"'  where,  if  instead  of  V 

the  inverse  ratio  of  the  centripetal  force  is  substi- 
tuted ;  and,  instead  of  PE,  the  mean  proportional 
between  PS  and  2LD  ;  those  three  parts  will  become 
ordinates  of  as  many  curve  lines,  whose  areas  are  found 
by  the  common  methods. 

Example  I.  If  the  centripetal  force,  tending  to 
the  several  particles  of  a  sphere,  is  reciprocals  as 
the  distance,  for  V  subsUtute  the  distance  PE  ; 
then  2PSxLD  for  PE* ;  and  DN  will  become  as 


dottble  of  this,  2SL-^LD  — 


Suppose  DN  equal  to  the 
ALB 


LD 


and2SL,tlie 


given  part  of  the  ordinate,  drawn  into  the  length 
AB,  will  describe  the  rectangular  area  2SL  x  AB  : 
and  the  indefinite  part  LD,  drawn  perpendicularly 
into  the  same  length,  by  a  continual  motion,  made 
according  to  such  a  law,  that,  in  its  motion,  it  may 
either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  be  always  equal  to 

1  Xt»      T  A* 

the  lengtk  LD,  wiU  describe  the  area         ~  ; 

JL 
that  is,  the  area  SL  x  AB  ;  which,  taken  from  the 
former  area  2SLxAB,  leaves  the  area  SL  xAB. 

ALB 
But  the  third  part  -yfr  »  drawn  after  the  same  man- 
ner, by  a  continual  motion,  perpendicularly  into  the 
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into  the  same  Icpgth,  will  describe  an  hyperbolic  area ; 
which,  takdn  from  the  area  SLxAB,  will  leave 
ANB  the  area  sought.  Whence  this  construction  of 
the  problem  arises.  At  the  points  L,  A,  B,  erect 
the  perpendiculars  L/,  Aa,  B^  ;  of  which  Aa  may 
Be  equal  to  LB,  and  Bb  to  JLA.  With  the  asymp- 
totes L/,  LB  let  the  hyperbola  ab  he  described 
through  the  points  a,  b.  And  the  chord  b  a  will  in- 
close the  area  a  boy  equal  to  the  area  ANB  sought. 

Example  2.     If  the  centripetal  force,  tending  to 

the  several  particles  of  a  sphere,  is  reciprocally  as  the 

cube  of  the  distance  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 

as  that  cube  applied  to  any  given  plane ;  subtitute 

PES 

for  V,  then  2PS  x  LD  for  PE* ;  and  DN  wiU 


2AS» 
become  as 


SLxAS*     *AS«      ALB  X  AS* 


that 


PSxLC      2PS       2PSxLD* 
is,  because  PS,  AS,  SI  are  continually  proportional* 

LSI      ,c,T      ALB  X  SI       rr  1.     1.  ^     r 

as  -y^  — |SI srn^ — •    ^^  ^^^  *^^  P*^*  °^ 

this  quantity  are  drawn  into  the  length  AB,  the  first 

LSI 

I  -p.,  will  generate  an  hyperbohc  area ;  the  second 


iSI,  the  area  ^AB  X  SI ;  the  third 


ALB  X  SI 


,the 


2LD» 

^"^^     2LA 2LBr^^  '^^'^^'  iABxSL 

f^  From  the  first  let  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third  be 

subducted,  and  there  will  remain  ANB  the  area 
sought.  Whence  this  construction  of  the  problem 
rig.  7.  arises.  At  the  points  L,  A,  S,  B,  erect  the  perpen- 
diculars L/,  Aa,  S^,  B6,  of  which  let  S^  be  equal  to 
SI  ;  and  through  the  point  s  with  thp  asyn^totes 
L/,  LB,  let  the  hyperbola  asbht  described,  meet- 
ing the  perpendiculars  Aa,  B6  in  a.  and  b  ;  and  the 
rectangle  2AS I,' subducted  from  the  hyperbolic  area 
Aa^^B,  will  leave  the  area  ANB  sought. 

Example  3.  If  the  centripetal  force,  tending  to  the 
several  particles  of  a  sphere,  decreases  in  the  qua- 
druphcate  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  particles ;  sub- 

PE*  

stitute  2XS}  ^^^  ^*  ^^^°  ^2PS  X  LD  for  PE,  and 


DN  will  become  as 


SPxSL 


1 


SI» 


1 


\/2SI 
SI*  X  ALB 


VXD3 

1 


SI'  AttnM 

of  the  sphere,  is  as  pj-  ;  that  is,  reciprocally  as  PS*   of  Sa 

XPL  ""^ 

The  attraction  of  a  particle  placed  within  a  sphere 
may  be  determined  by  the  same  method  \  but  more 
expeditiously  by  the  following  proposition;    . 

If  SI,  SA,  SP  are  taken   continually  proper-  Prop, 
tional,  in  a  sphere  described  about  the  centre  Sy 
with  the  interval  SA  ;  the  attraction  of  a  particle  Plati 
within  the  sphere,  in  any  place  I,  is  to  its  attraction  ?^^ 
without  the  sphere  in  the  place  P,  in  a  ratio  com-    *^'   ' 
pounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  IS,  PS,  the  dis- 
tances from  the  centre,  and  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  centripetal  forces,  tending  to  the  centre  in  those 
places  P  and  I. 

As,  if  the  centripetal  forces  of  the  particles  of  a 
sphere  are  reciprocally  as  the  distances  of  a  particle 
attracted  by  them ;  the  force,  with  which  a  particle 
placed  in  I  is  attracted  by  the  whole  sphere,  will  be 
to  the  force,  with  which  it  is  attracted  m  P,  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distance 
SI  to  the  distance  SP,  and  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
the  centripetal  force  ii)  the  place  I,  arising  from  any 
particle  in  the  centre,  to  the  centripetal  torce  in  the 
place  P,  arising  fronTthe  same  particle  in  the  centre} 
that  is,  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  the  distanosi 
SI,  SP  to  each  other  reciprocally.  These  two  siA^ 
duplicate  ratios  compound  the  ratio  of  equality  ;  and 
therefore  the  attractions  in  I  and  P,  produced  b^  the 
whole  sphere,  are  equal.  By  a  like  ^culation,  if  the 
forces  of  the  particles  of  a  sphere  are  reciprocally  ia 
the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distances,  it  will  oe  collect- 
ed, that  the  attraction  in  I  is  to  the  attraction  in  P, 
as  the  distance  SP,  to  SA  the  semidiameter  of  the 
sphere.  If  those  forces  are  reciprocally  in  the  tri- 
plicate ratio  of  the  distances,  the  attractions  in  I  and 
F  will  be  to  each  other  as  SP*  to  SA*  :  if  in  a  qua- 
druplicate ratio,  as  SP^  to  SA^  Therefore,  since  the 
attraction  in  P,  in  this  last  case,  was  found  to  be  re- 
ciprocally as  PS'  X  PI>  the  attraction  in  I  wiU  be  re- 
ciprocally as  S A*  X  PI ;  that  is,  because  S A'  is  given, 
reciprocally  as  PI.  And  the  progression  is  the  same 
indefinitely.    The  theorem  is  therefore  demonstrated. 

Retaining  the  construction  above,  and  a  particle 
being  in  any  place  P,  the  ordinate  DN  was  found  as 


2v/2Sr      ^^'XPS        Therefore,  if  IE  is  drawn,  that  ordi- 


-  VTD  2v^2sr  --  TrF^-  Whosethree 
parts,  drawn  into  the  length  AB,  produce  as  many 
a^  namely, ^_  .„to  ^^  _-^^  , 

And  these,  after  a  due 


into 


1 


VTA3       VLB5  • 


2SI*xSL 


,SI*andSI*  + 


2SP 


reduction,  become      ,  |r-  , _^  , 

I  -L«l  3LI 

But  these,  by  taking  away  the  latter  terms  from  the 

former,  become  ^^-j.     Therefore  the   whole   force, 

with  which  the  particle  P  is  attracted  to  the  centre 


PExV 
nate  for  any  other  place  I  of  the  particle  will  become 

as  %t.  ^^    (changing  PS,  and  PE,  for  IS,  and 
x£*  X  V 

IE. )     Suppose  the  centripetal  forces,  flowing  from 

any  point  E  of  the  sphere,  to  be  to  each  other  at  the 

distances  IE,  PE,  as  PE«to  IE*  (where  the  number 

n  denotes  the  index  of  the  powers  of  PE  and  IE }  ; 

and  those  ordinates  will  become  as  ^=; — p^%r»   ^^^ 

DE*xIS        ,  1      .u      •        «o 

.=r= — =r=rr  ;  whose  raUo  to  each  other  is  as  PS  X 
lExIE" 

IE  X  IE'*  to  IS  X  PE  X  PE".     Since  the  triangles 

SPE,    SEI   are   similar,    on   account  of  the  lines 

SI,  SE,  SP  being  continually  proportional ;  and  from 

thence  it  follows,  that  IE  is  to  PE,  as  IS  to  S£  or 

SA  ;  for  the  ratio  of  IE  to  PE  substitute  the  rati© 


ATTRACTION. 


I 


;   r.nd  iVii'  Hitio  i^f  ih?  i>rdinatc«  will  be- 

.     Bvit  the  ratio 

J  of  llit?  disiancei 

the  ratio  ot   1E'»  to  PE"  {bccau:-c  IE 

IS  to  SA)  in  the  subduplicatc  ratio  oH 

rofoci  at  the  distances  PS,  IS,     Thtn^one  the 

it  «»d  cOiiJiHjucntly  the  areaa  which  tIm   nrdj- 

iiefcribe«  and   the  attractions  prr  ;  'o 

»t  9K  iil  « ratio  compounded  of  tlicac  b«...^.-|-....Uc 

To  find  the  force,  with  which  a  particle,  pUced  in 
tlie  centre  of  a  fcphcre,  is  attracted  to  any  iie^meiit  of 
that  sphere, 

I..rt  P  be  a  particle  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere*  and 

■    ■      "  V       ^r,  contained  between  the 

rical  surface  RBS.  Let 
i^D  U'  cut  m  t  by  a  spherical  surface  EFG,  descri- 
bed irom  the  centre  P  ;  and  let  the  dojjinncnt  be  divt* 
ded  into  tlie  part*  I3R  ETGS,  FEDG.  But,  let  that 
tttrffO?  1^  ^^"»t  purr)y  nmtlu'mnticjtl,  but  phvsirnt,  h,i- 
%k-:.  '    ■' 

life- 

m.  .  Will  be  a^  rV  X  L>i"  X  U. 

L^*  ,  that  the  attractive  forces 

d[  sphere  arc  reciprocally  as  tliat 

piv  ;s  whose  index  is  w  ;  and  the 

tgi&^  Willi  which  tiit-  aiirface  EFG  attracts  the  body 

F,  «riB  Itc  at  — 5^i—  $   tliat   is,   as 


JLct  the  perpendicular  FNt  diawn  into 


I3C 


PF-      * 

0|  he  propi^nional  to  this  quantity  ;  and  the  curvi- 

Uwear  irrr*   BDI,  ivhfch  the  ordinate  FN>   drawn 

tiiroog'  fh  DB  by.  a  continnal   motion,  de- 

•eriHr-  the  whole  force,   with   wliich  t^je 

)  attracts  the  body  P. 

^**  with  which  a  particle,  placed 

*i\lioutiiic  centre  of  a  aphcre,  in  the  axis  of  any  seg- 

^amt,  is  attracted  by  that  se^cnt. 

Lei  the  body  P,  placed  in  the  axis  ADB  of  the 

^^porni  £BK,  be  attmrtcd  by  that  segment.    With 

ihe  centre  P,   at  the  it»{..rval    PE,   let  the  spherical 

•u^    EPIC    be    described;    with    which    let   the 

•^n*nt  he  divided  into  two  parts   EBKFE,  and 

t-FKDE.      Let  the  force  of  the  former  part  be 

'  by  Prop.  V.  and  the  force  of  the  latter  part  by 

'  ^ "   Tnd  the  snm  of  the  forces  will  be  the  force 

tc^ent  EBKDE. 

-  imdy  is  attracted  by  another,  and  the  at- 

'  is  very  much  stronger  when  it  is  conti^^nous 

body,  tlian  when  thtry  ai  ^-d 

by  any  interval,  hu\v  sr  r; 

uf  the  atv  dy,  in 

cted,  deci  .  i^reatcr 

-plicate  ratio  of  the  distaacca  from  tlie 

cea  decrease  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 

I   the   particles  ;  the  attraction  to. 

I  body,  being  reciprocally  as  the 

stance  of  the  attracted  body  from 

'}i  the  sphere^  will   not  be  sensibly  in- 

V:^  iiuntsct  :  and  it  will  be  still  less  in- 

U  if  the  attraction  in  the  re- 

Lctl,  decreases  in  a  less  ratio* 


The  propoiniion  therefore  is  evident  copoatmg  at-  Atiractioii 

tractive  splRTO^i.     And  tlic  case  of  concave  sphericad  ^^  Solid*. 
orbs  attnicti;i;r  cxfcnial  bodies  is  the  same.     And  it  *    ~ 

je  much  !  :nt  in  orbs   \%*hich  attract  bodies 

V'l---  1  ^  1  ;  because  the  attractions,  diffused 

(h  tlie  cavities  of  the  orbs,  are  de- 
-    -.,a  ..J  _  y  attractions^  (See  Chap*  V,  Phy- 

sical Antroxo^iv,)  and  therefore  have  no  effect  even 
in  contact.  But,  if  from  these  spheres  and  spherical 
orbt  any  parts  rcnujlc  from  the  place  of  contact  are 
♦  ''  "'  "  ly,  and  new  parts  are  added  any  where;  the 
f  these  attractive  bodies  may  be  changed  at 
|ija,^  jii  j  and  yet  the  parts  added  or  taken  away, 
lieing  remote  from  the  place  of  contact,  will  not  re- 
markably increase  the  excess  of  attraction  which 
arises  from  the  contact.  The  prt>position  therefore 
is  evident  in  bodies  of  aK 

If  tlie  forces  of  the  [  f  vvhich  an  attractive  Prop.  X* 

body  is  composed,  ,  m  the  rect*kS  of  the  at- 

tracted  body,  in  n  or  more  than  a  triplicate, 

■      '->  of  the  tl  the  panicles,  the  attraction 

lie  very  u,  jj^er  in  contact,  than  when  the 

ikLti-acting  and  attracted  bodies  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  any  interval,  how  small  soever. 

For  it  i  .?  solution  of  Prop.  V.  exhi- 

bited in  t  *l   third  examples,  that  the  at* 

tractibn  i.  n.^i  i.itciy  increased,  when  an  attracted 
particle  apjnucties  to  an  attracting  sphere  of  this 
kind.  The  same  thing  is  also  easily  collected,  by 
comparing  those  examples,  and  Prop.  VL  toge- 
ther, concerning  the  attractions  of  bodies  towartb 
concavo-convex  orbs,  whether  the  attracted  bodies 
are  placed  without  the  orbs,  or  w  ithin  their  cavities. 
But  the  proposition  will  also  be  universally  evident 
concerning  all  bodies,  by  adding  or  taking  away  from 
these  spheres  and  orbs  any  attractive  matter,  any 
where  \\4thout  the  place  of  coutact,  so  that  the  at- 
tractive bodieo  may  assume  any  assigned  5gure* 

If  two  bodies^  similar  to  each  other,  and  consisting  Prop,  XL 
of  matter  "  ,  attract  separately  parti- 

cles proj:  nilurly  situated  with   re- 

spect of  theaibLhcii  i  the  ac<  '  tractions  of  the 

particles  towards  tlie  wholt?  i  Jl  be,  as  the  ac- 

celerativc  attractions  of  tho^'  particles  towards  par- 
ticles of  the  bodies  proportional  to  the  whole,  and  si* 
milarly  situated  in  them* 

For,  if  the  bodicis  arc  divided  into  particles,  which 
are  proportional  to  the  whole  bodies,  and  similarly 
situated  in  them  ;  it  will  be,  as  the  attraction  towards 
any  particle  of  one  body  is  to  the  attraction  towards 
the  corresponding  particle  of  the  other  body,  so  arc 
the  attractions  towards  the  several  particles  of  the 
fu^t  body,  to  the  attractions  towards  the  several  cor- 
responding particles  of  the  other  body  :  and,  by  com- 
position, so  is  the  attraction  towards  the  first  whole 
body,  to  the  attraction  towards  the  second  whole 
body, 

Cotm  L  Therefore,  if  the  attractive  forces  of  par- 
ticles, by  increasing  the  distances  of  the  attracted  par- 
ticles, decrease  in  the  ratio  of  any  power  of  the  dis- 
tances ;  the  accelerativc  attractions  towards  <^he  whole 
bodies  will  be,  as  the  bodies  directly,  and  tliosc 
powers  of  the  distances  inversely.  As,  if  the  forces  of 
particles  decreabc  in  a  dupUcate  ratio  of  the  distanccii 
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from  the  particles  attractcil,  and  the  bodies  are  as  A^ 
and  B' ;  and  therefore,  both  the  cubic  sides  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  distances  of  the  attracted  particles 
from  the  bodies,  arc  as  A  and  B  ;  the  accclerative  at- 

A'         B^ 

tractions  towards  the  bodies  will  be  as-^r-j- and-^; 

that  is,  as  A  and  B  the  cubic  sides  of  the  bodies.  If 
the  forces  of  particles  decrease  in  the  triplicate  ratio 
of  the  distances  from  the  attracted  particles,  the  ac- 
celcrative  attractions  towards  the  whole  bodies  will  be 


tha:  is,  equal.  If  the  forces  decrease 


A^  ,  B3 
"^Ai^^^BT 
in  a  quadruplicate  ratio,  the  attractions  towards  the 

bodies  will  be  as-^  and  ^;  that  is,  reciprocally 

as  the  cubic  sides  A  and  B.  And  soon  in  other  cases. 

Cor>  2.  Hence,  on  the  contrary',  the  ratio  of  the 
decrease  of  the  forces  of  attractive  particles,  in  the 
recess  of  the  attracted  particle,  may  be  collected  from 
the  forces,  with  which  similar  bodies  attract  panicles 
similarly  situated  ;  if  only  that  decrease  is  directly  or 
inversely  in  any  ratio  of  the  distances. 

If  the  attractive  forces  of  equal  particles  of  any 
body  are  as  the  distances  of  the  places  from  the  par- 
ticles ;  the  forces  of  the  whole  body  will  tend  to  its, 
centre  of  gravity ;  and  will  be  the  same  with  the  force 
of  a  globe,  consisting  of  similar  and  e^ual  matter,  and 
having  its  centre  in  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  the  particles  A,  B,  of  the  body  RSTV  attract 
any  particle  Z  with  forces,  which,  if  the  particles  are 
equal  to  each  other,  are  as  the  distances  AZ,  BZ  ; 
but,  if  the  particles  are  supposed  unequal,  are  as  those 
particles,  and  their  distances  AZ,  BZ,  jointly ;  or, 
as  those  particles  dra%vn  into  their  distances  AZ,  BZ, 
respectively.  And  let  these  forces  be  expressed  by 
those  contents,  A  X  AZ  and  B  X  BZ,  Let  AB  be 
joined,  and  let  it  be  cut  in  G,  so  that  AG  may  be  to 
BG,  as  the  particle  B  to  the  particle  A  ;  and  G  will 
be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  particles  A 
and  B.  The  force  A  X  AZ  is  resolved  into  the  forces 
A  X  GZ  and  A  X  AG  ;  and  the  force  B  X  BZ  into  the 
forces  B  X  GZ  and  B  X  BG.  But  the  forces  A  X  AG 
and  B  X  BG,  because  A  is  to  B  as  BG  to  AG,  are 
equal ;  and  therefore,  when  they  are  directed  towards 
contrary  parts,  destroy  each  other.  The  forces 
A  X  GZ  and  B  X  GZ  remain.  These  tend  from  Z 
towards  the  centre  G,  and  compose  the  force  A  +B 
X  GZ  ;  that  is,  the  same  force,  as  if  the  attractive 
particles  A  and  B  were  placed  in  their  common  cen- 
tre of  eravity  G,  composing  there  a  globe. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  if  a  third  particle  C  is  add- 
ed, and  the  force  of  this  is  compounded  with  the 
force  A  +  BxGZ,  tending  to  the  centre  G;  the 
force  thence  arising  will  tend  to  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  globe  in  G,  and  of  the  particle  C  ; 
that  is  to  the  common  centre  of  grravity  of  the  three 
particles  A,  B,  C  ;  and  will  be  the  same  as  if  that 
globe  and  the  particle  C  were  placed  in  that  common 
centre,  composing  there  a  greater  globe.  And  thus 
we  may  go  on  continually.  Therefore,  the  whole 
force  of  all  the  particles  of  any  body  RSTV  is  the 
same  as  if  that  body,  preserving  its  centre  of  gravity, 
was  to  assume  the  figure  of  a  globe. 


Cor.  Hence,  the  motioii  of  the  attracted  body  Z  A 
will  be  the  same,  as  if  tlic  attracting  body  RSTV  ^ 
was  spherical :  and  therefore,  if  that  attracting  body  ^ 
is  either  at  rest,  or  proceeds  uniformly  in  a  right  line, 
the  body  attracted  will  move  in  an  elJpsis,  having  iti 
centre  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  body* 

If  there  are  several  bodies  consisting  of  equal  p«r«  pr 
tides,  whose  forces  are  as  the  distances  of  the  placet 
from  each  ;  the  force,  compounded  of  the  forces  of 
all,  by  which  any  particle  is  attracted,  wiH  tend  to 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  bo- 
dies ;  and  will  be  the  same  as  if  those  attracting  bo- 
dies, preserving  their  common  centre  of  gravity, 
should  unite  there,  and  be  formed  into  a  globe. 

Tiiis  is  demonstrated  in  the  same  manner  u  the 
foregoing  proposition. 

Cor.  Therefore  the  motion  of  the  attracted  body 
will  be  the  same,  as  if  the  attracting  bodies,  preser- 
ving their  common  centre  of  gravity,  should  unite 
there,  and  be  formed  into  a  globe.  And  therefoie*  if 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  attracting  bodies 
is  either  at  rest,  or  proceeds  uniformly  in  a  right  linej 
the  body  attracted  will  move  in  an  ellipsis,  having  ill 
centre  in  that  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lt« 
tracting  bodies. 

If  equal  centripetal  forces  tend  to  the  several  poioli  Ri| 
of  any  circle,  increasing  or  decreasing  in  any  ratio  of 
tlie  distances ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  force  with 
which  a  particle  is  attracted,  placed  any  where  in  a 
right  line,  which  stands  perpendicularly  to  the  plaic 
of  the  circle  at  its  centre. 

Suppose  a  circle  to  be  described  about  the  ceriVlkm 
A,  with  any  interval  AD,  in  a  plane,  to  which  diVH 
right  line  AP  is  perpendicular;  and  let  it  be  req**** 
red  to  find  the  force,  with  which  any  particle  P  is  tf^ 
tracted  towards  the  same.  Let  the  nght  line  P£  be 
drawn  to  the  attracted  particle  P  from  any  point  £  of 
the  circle.  In  the  right  line  PA  let  PF  be  takes 
equal  to  PE,  and  let  the  jperpendicular  FK  be  eitrt- 
ed,  which  may  be  as  the  force  with  which  the  pent 
£  attracts  the  particle  P.  AndU^t  I  ^L  be  the  cone 
line,  which  the  point  K  continually  touches.  Let 
that  curve  meet  the  plane  of  the  circle  in  L.  Li  PA 
let  PH  be  taken  eoual  to  PD ;  and  let  the  perpcndi* 
cular  HI  be  erected,  meeting  the  cun'e  in  I ;  and  tke 
attraction  of  the  particle  P  towards  the  circle  wiUbe 
as  the  area  AHIL,  multiplied  into  the  altitude  AP. 

For,  let  a  very  small  line  Ee  be  taken  in  AE«  Let 
Pe  be  joined;  and  let  PC,  ?f  be  taken  in  PE,  PA, 
equal  to  Pe.  And  since  the  force,  with  which  an| 
point  E  of  the  annulus  described  about  the  centreAi 
with  the  interval  A£  in  the  aforesaid  plane,  attnctt 
the  body  P  towards  itself,  is  supposed  to  be  as  FK; 
and  therefore  the  force,  with  which  that  point  St- 

AP  ^  FK 

tracts  the  body  P  towards  A,  is  as =g ;  voi 

the  force,  with  which  the  whole  annulus  attracts  the 

AP  V  FK 
body  P  towards  A,  is  as  the  annulus  and gg — • 

jointly :  but  that  annulus  is  as  the  recUngle  underthe 
radius  AE  and  the  breadth  Ee  ;  and  tfis  rectangle 
(because  PE  and  AE,  Ee  and  CE  are  proportion- 
al) is  equal  to  the  rectangle  PExCE  or  VEx'Pf'f 
the  force,  mth  which  that  annulus  attracts  the  body 
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APxFK 
PE 


P  towards  A,  will  be  as  PExF/and 

jointly  ;  that  is,  as  the  quantity  contained  under 
JF/xFKxAP;  or  as  the  area  FK A:/ multiplied 
into  AP.  And  therefore  the  sum  ot  the  forces, 
with  which  all  the  annuli  in  the  circle,  which  is  de- 
scribed about  the  centre  A  with  the  interval  AD, 
attract  tke  body  P  towards  A,  is  as  the  whole  area 
AHIKL  multiplied  into  AP. 

Cor,  1.  Hence  it  appears,  that,  if  the  forces  of 
the  points  decrease  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances, that  is,  if  FK  is  as  ==„  and  therefore  the 


area  AHIKI<  as 


1 


1        

PA~PH* 


the  attraction  of  the 

PA 

particle  P  towards  the  circle  will  be  as  1— "ptT*  ^^^^ 

AH 
IS,  as  p^-. 

Cor.  2.  And  universally,  if  the  forces  of  the 
points  at  the  distances  D,  are  reciprocally  as  any 

power  D"  of  the  distances ;   that  is,  if  FK  is  as  ^, 

and  therefore  the  area  AHIKL  as  pA,^x — pjT«-:i  » 

the  attraction  of  the  particle  P  towards  the  circle  will 

1*         PA 
»ea»  PA— a  — PH'-*' 

Cor.  3.  And,  if  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  in- 
creased indefinitely,  and  the  number  n  is  ^ater  than 
xaStjf  the  attraction  of  the  particle  P  .towards  the 
wliole  pkne  indefinitely  increased  will  be  reciprocally 

PA 
u  PA»-*' )  because  the  other  term  p^,^,  ■  will  be  less 

than  any  aMtgnable  quantity. 
IT.        To  find  the  attraction  of  a  particle,  placed  in  the 

axis  of  a  round  solid,  to  the  several  points  of  which 

there  tend  equal  centripetal  forces,  decreasing  in  any 

mtio  of  the  distances. 
■         Let  the  particle  P,  placed  in  the  axis  AB,  be  at- 
.     tracted  towards  the  solid  DECG.     Let  this  solid  be 

•  cut  by  any  circle  RFS  perpendicular  to  this  axis  ; 
asd  in  its  semidiameter  FS,  in  any  plane  PAL  KB 
pasting  through  the  axis,  let  the  length  FK  be  taken 
(by  Prop.  XlV.)  proportional  to  the  force,  with 
wluch  the  particle  P  is  attracted  towards  that  circle. 
And  let  the  point  K  touch  the  curve  line  LKI,  meet- 
ing the  planes  of  the  exterior  circles  AL  and  BI  in  L 
and  I ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  particle  P  towards 
the  solid  will  be  as  the  area  LABI. 

Cor.  \.  Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  solid  ie  a 
cylinder,  described  by  the  parallelogram  AD£B  re- 
volved about  the  axis  AB,  and  the  centripetal  forces 

•  tending  to  its  several  points  are  reciprocally  as  the 
•qnarcs  of  the  distances  finom  the  points  ;  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  particle  P  towards  this  cylinder  will  be  as 
AB— PE  +  PD.     For  the  ordinate  FK  (by  Cor.  L 

PF 
Plop.  XIV. )  will  be  as  1  —  ~  _ .     The  part  I,  of  this 

Jr  K, 

quantity,  drawn  into  the  length  AB,  describes  the 

PF 
area  1  x  AB.     And  the  other  part  p^,  drawn  into 


the  length  PB,  describes  the  area  1  into  PE— AD,  ^"^^L^*^ 
which  may  be  easily  shewn  from  the  quadrature  of  the  .^       '  *' 
curve  Litl :   and,  in  like  manner,   the  same  part,  ' 

drawn  into  the  length  PA,  describes  the  area  1  into 
PP — AD ;  and  drawn  into  AB,  the  difference  of 
PB,  PA,  describes  1  into  PE — PD,  the  difFecence  of 
the  areas.  From  the  first  content  1-into  ABlet  the  last 
content  1  into  PE — PD  be  taken  away,  and  the  area 
LABI  will  remain  equal  to  1  into  AB — PE-j-PD. 
Therefore  the  force,  proportional  to  this  area^  is  as 
AB— PE-HPD. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  also  the  force  js  known  by  which  Plate 
a  spheroid  AGBC  attracts  any  body  P,  placed  ex-  XLIX. 
temally  in  its  axis  AB.  Let  NKRM  be  a  conic  ^*S-  ^«« 
section,  whose  ordinate  ER,  perpendicular  to  PE, 
may  be  always  equal  to  the  length  of  the  line  PD, 
which  is  drawn  to  that  point  D,  in  which  that  ordi- 
nate cuts  the  spheroid.  From  the  vertices  A,  B  of 
the  spheroid  let  AK,  BM>  be  erected,  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  axis  AB,  respectively  equal  to  AP,  BP ; 
and  tTierefore  meeting  the  conic  section  in  K  and  M  : 
and  let  KM  be  joined,  cutting  off"  from  it  the  segment 
KMRK.  Let  S  be  the  centre  of  the  spheroid, 
and  SC  its  greatest  semidiameter ;  and  the  force^ 
with  which  the  spheroid  attracts  the  body  P,  will 
be  to  the  force,  with  which  a  sphere,  described 
with  the  diameter  AB,  attracts  the  same  body,  at 
AS  X  CS»— PS  X  KMRK       AS' 


■  to- 


And,  by  the 


PS*-HCS"— AS*  3PS» 

same  principles  of  calculation  the  forces  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  spheroid  might  be  found. 

Cor.  3.  But,  if  the  particle  is  placed  within  the 
spheroid  in  its  axis,  the  attraction  will  be  as  its  dis- 
tance from  the  centre.  Which  may  be  more  easily 
collected  by  the  following  reasoning,  whether  the 

5 article  is  in  the  axis,  or  in  any  other  given  diameter, 
-et  AGOF  be  the  attracting  spheroid,  S  its  centre,  pjg,  14^ 
and  P  the  body  attracted.  Let  the  semidiameter 
SPA,  and  also  two  right  lines  DE,  FG^  meeting  the 
spheroid  in  D  and  E,  F  and  G,  be  drawn  through 
that  body :  and  let  PCM,  HLN,  be  the  surfaces  of 
two  interior  spheroids,  similar  and  concentric  to  the 
exterior ;  of  which  let  the  former  pass  through  the 
body  P,  and  cut  the  right  Imes  DE  and  FG  in  B 
and  C ;  and  let  the  latter  cut  the  same  right  lines 
in  H,  I,  and  K,  L.  Let  all  the  spheroids  have  one 
common  axis,  and  the  parts  of  the  right  lines  inter- 
cepted on  each  side  DP  and  BE,  FP  and  CG,  DH 
and  IE,  FK  and  LG  will  be  mutually  equal ;  be- 
cause the  right  lines  DE,  PB,  and  HI,  are  bisected 
in  the  same  point ;  as  also  the  right  lines  FG,  PC, 
and  KL.  Conceive  now  DPF,  EPG  to  j^present 
opposite  cones,  described  with  the  indefinitely  small 
verticle  angles  DPF,  EPG,  and  the  lines  DH,  EI, 
to  be  also  indefinitely  small :  and  the  particles  of  the 
cones  DHKF,  GLIE,  cut  off  by  the  surfaces  of 
the  spheroids,  by  reason  of  the  equality  of  the  liuee 
DH,  EI,  will  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
their  distances  from  the  particle  P,  and  therefore 
wjll  attract  that  particle  equally.  And,  by  a  like 
reasoning,  if  the  spaces  DPF,  EGCB  are  divided  in- 
to particles  by  the  surfaces  of  innumerable  similar 
spheroids,  concentric  to,  und  having  a  common  axis 
with  the  former,  all  these  will  equally  attract  the 
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body  P  on  botli  aiJos  towards  contrar)'  parts.  There- 
fore the  forces  of  the  cone  DPF,  and  of  the  conical 
segment  EGCB,  are  equal,  and  by  their  contrary 
actions  destroy  each  other  mutually.  And  the  case 
is  the  same  of  the  forces  of  all  tlie  matter  without 
the  interior  spheroid  PCBM.  Therefore  the  body  P 
is  attracted  by  the  interior  spheroid  PCBM  alone ; 
and  therefore  (by  Chap.  IV.  P^yw^/ Astronomy,) 
its  attraction  is  to  the  force,  with  which  the  body  A 
is  attracted  by  the  whole  spheroid  A  GOD,  as  the 
distance  PS  to  the  distance  AS. 
Prop.  XVI.  An  attracting  body  being  given,  it  is  required  to 
find  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the  centripetal  forces, 
tending  to  its  several  points. 

Of  the  body  given,  a  sphere,  or  a  cylinder,  or 
some  other  regular  figure  is  to  be  formed,  wliosc  law 
of  attraction,  agreeing  to  any  ratio  of  decrease,  may 
be  found  by  Prop.  IV.  V.  and  XV.  Then  the  force 
of  attraction  must  be  found  by  experiment  at  diffe- 
rent distances ;  and  the  law  of  attraction  towards  the 
whole,  thence  discovered,  will  give  the  ratio  of  tlie 
decrease  of  the  forces  of  the  several  parts. 
Prt)p.XVII.  ^^  3  solid,  plane  on  one  side,  and  indefinitely  ex- 
tended on  all  other  sides,  consists  of  equal  particles 
equally  attractive,  whose  forces,  in  receding  from  the 
solid,  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  any  power  of  the  dis- 
tances greater  than  the  square ;  and  a  particle,  pla- 
ced towards  either  part  of  the  plane,  is  attracted 
by  the  force  of  the  whole  solid  ;  the  attractive 
force  of  the  solid,  in  receding  from  its  plane  surface, 
will  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  a  power,  whose  side  is 
the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  plane,  and  whose 
index  is  less  by  three  than  the  index  of  the  power  of 
the  distances.  , 

Case  1 .  Let  IjGI  be  the  plane  by  which  the  solid 
is  terminated.  And  let  the  solid  lie  on  the  side  of 
the  plane  towards  I ;  and  let  it  be  resolved  into  innu- 
merable planes  ?«HM,  wIN,  oKO,  &c.  parallel  to 
GL.  And  first  let  the  attracted  body  C  be  placed 
without  the  solid. .  Let  CGHI  be  drawn  perpendi- 
cular to  those  innumerable  planes  ;  and  let  the  attrac- 
tive forces  of  the  points  of  the  solid  decrease  in  the 
ratio  of  a  power  of  the  distances,  whose  index  is 
the  number  n  not  less  by  three.  Tlierefore  (by  Cor.  3. 
Prop.  XIV.)  the  force  with  wliich  any  plane  wHM 
attracts  the  point  C,  is  reciprocally  as  CH"""*.  In 
the  plane  wHM  let  the  length  HM  be  taken  reci- 
procally proportional  to  CH"""*,  and  tliat  force  will 
be  as  rIM.  In  like  manner,  in  the  several  planes 
/GL,  wIN,  oKO,  &c.  let  the  lengths  GL,  IN,  KO, 
&c.  be  taken  reciprocally  proportional  to  CG""*, 
CI"~*,  CK"—',  &c.  and  the  forces  of  those  planes 
will  be  as  the  lengths  so  taken  ;  and  therefore  the 
6um  of  the  forces  as  the  sum  of  the  lengths ;  that 
is,  the  force  of  the  whole  solid  as  the  area  GLOK, 
produced  indefinitely  towards  OK.  But  that  area, 
by  the  known  methods  of  quadratures,  is  recipro- 
cally as  CG""',  and  therefore  the  force  of  the  wliole 
solid  is  reciprocally  as  CG"~^   • 

Case  2-  Let  the  particle  C  be  now  placed  on  tiie 
side  of  the  plane  /GL  within  tlie  solid  ;  and  let  the 
distance  CK  be  taken  equal  to  the  distance  CG. 
And  the  part  of  the  solid  LG/c/Ko,  tcrmuiat'.^d  by 
the  parallel  planes  /GL,  oJ^O,  will  attract  the  par- 
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xux. 

Fig.  15. 


tide  C,  placed  in  the  middle,  to  neither  side;  the  Afl 
contrar)'  actions  of  the  opposite  points  mutually  de-  ^ 
ptroying^  each  other  by  their  equality.     Therefore  *" 
the  parti*ole  C  is  attracted  by  the  force  only  of  the 
solid  placed  beyond  the  plane  OK.     But  this  forces 
by  the  first  case,  is  reciprocally  as  CK""^  ;  that  r%^ 
because  CG,  CK,  are  equal,  reciprocally  as  CG*"'. 

Cor.  1.  Hence,  if  the  soHd  LGIN  is  terminated 
on  each  side  by  two  parallel  planes  LG,  IN,  inde& 
nitely  extended;  its  attractive  force  is  Icnown,  by 
subducting  from  the  attractive  force  of  the  whok 
solid  LGKO,  indefinitely  extended,  the  attractive 
force  of  the  movo  distant  part  NlKO»  indefinitely 
produced  towards  KO. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  more  distant  part  of  this  indefi- 
nitely extended  solid  is  rejected,  when  its  attractioB, 
compared  with  the  attraction  of  the  nearer  part,  it 
inconsiderable  ;  the  attraction  of  that  nearer  part,  by 
increasing  the  distance,  will  decrease  nearly  in  the  ra- 
tio of  the  power  CG*"^. 

Cor,  '3.  And  hence,  if  any  finite  body,  plane  oa 
one  side,  attracts  a  particle  pbced  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  that  plane  ;  and  the  distance  between  the  pnw 
tide  and  the  plane,  compared  with  the  diznenuoDS  of 
the  attracting  body,  is  very  small ;   and  the  attnct* 
ing  body  consists  of  homogeneous  particles,  wImw 
attractive  forces  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  any  power 
of  the  distances  greater  than  the  quadruplicate;  tk    ' 
attractive  force  of  the  whole  body  will  de<lrea8e  no^ 
ly  in  the  ratio  of  a  power,  whose   side   la  that  foj 
small  distance,  and  whose  index  is  less  by  three  tk 
the  index  of  the  former  power.     This  assertion  in 
not  hold  good  of  a  body  consistinjgr   of  partich 
whose  attractive  forces  decrease  in  the  ratio  ofde 
triplicate  power  of  the  distances.      Because,  in  ik 
case,  the  attraction  of  tlie  more  distant  part  of  At 
indefinitely  extended  body,  in  the  secona  Corolkjt 
is  always  indefinitely  greater  than  the.  attractioi  i 
the  nearer  part. 


lig.  10*. 


by  the  experiments  of  Dr  MajJ^elyne 
Cavendish  to  ascertain  the  density  of  the  earth.  Is 
determining  the  figure  which  a  given  quantity  of 
matter  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  attract  a  partide 
in  a  given  direction  with  the  greatest  possible  forces 
Mr  Play  fair  has  obtained  results  remarkable  for  their 
simphcity,  and  highly  interesting  from  their  coniKC- 
tion  with  experimental  inquiries.  In  order  to  contct 
the  conclusions  obtained  by  Dr  Hutton  from  Dr 
Maslcelyne's  observations,  by  taking  into  account  the 
unequal  density  of  the  mountain,  the  methods  of  Dr 
Hutton  could  not  always  be  pursued.  This  incon- 
venience Mr  Playfair  has  remedied  by  the  proposi- 
tions respecting  the  attraction  of  a  half  or  quarter 
cylinder  on  a  p.uticle  placed  in  its  axis.  The  ek-  • 
gance  of  the  solutions,  and  the  address  with  whidi 
Mr  Playfair  has  conducted  the  whole  of  the  iowfri- 
gation,  will  appear  from  the  following  propofltiooS}^ 
which  are  selected  from  his  paper  on  the  SoUiM  ff^ 
GreateAt  Attnulion^  with  the  kind  permission  of  that 
able  mathematician. 

To  find  the  r-olid  into  which  a  mass  of  ho^log^  ''' 
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too  nebus  matter  must  be  formed,  in  order  to  attract  a 

^    particle  given  in  positiop,  with  the  greatest  force 

^^  possible,  m  a  given  direction. 

I-  Let  A  (Fig.  1.  Plate  L.)  be  the  particle  given  in 
position,  AB  the  direction  in  which  it  is  to  be  at- 
tracted; and  ACBH  a  section  of  the  solid  required, 
by  a  plane  passing  through  AB. 

Since  the  attraction  of  the  solid  is  a  maximum,  by 
hypothesis,  any  small  variation  in  the  figure  of  the 
solid,  provided  the  quantity  of  miatter  remain  the 
same,  will  not  change  the  attraction  in  the  direction 
AB.  If,  therefore,  a  small  portion  of  matter  be 
taken  from  any  point  C,  in  the  superficies  of  the  solid, 
and  placed  at  D,  another  point  in  the  same  superfi- 
cies, there  will  be  no  variation  produced  in  the  force 
which  the  solid  exerts  on  the  particle  A,  in  the  direc- 
tion. AB. 

The  curve  ACB,  therefore,  is  th^  locus  of  all  the 
points  in  which  a  body  being,  placed,  will  attract  the 
particle  A  in  the  direction  AB,  with  the  same  force. 
This  condition  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  curve  ABC.  From  C,  any  point  in  that  curve, 
draw  C£  perpendicular  to  AB ;  then  if  a  mass  of 

matter  placed  at  C  be  called'  w^  -^^  will  be  the  at- 
traction of  that  mass  on  A,  in  the  direction  AC,  and 

w}  V  A£ 

•  win  be  its  attraction  in  the  direction  AB. 


AC3 


m* 


.  As  this  is  constant,  it  will  be  equal  to  ^^  ,  and 

therefore  AB»  X  AE= AC^. 

All  the  sections  of  the  required  solid,  therefore, 
by  planes  passing  through  AB,  have  this  property, 
that  AC5=AB*  X  AE ;  and  as  this  equation  is  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve  to  which 
it  belones,  therefore  all  the  sections  of  the  solid>  by 
planes  that  pass  through  AB,  are  similar  and  equal 
CUTVC8;  and  the  solid  of  consequence  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  ACB, 
any  one  of  these  curves,  about  A  B  as  an  axis. 

The  solid  so  generated  may  be  called  the  solid  of 
greatest  attraction;  and  the  line  ACB,  the  curve  of 
equal  attraction.  / 

To  find  the  equation  between  the  co-ordinates  of 
ACB,  the  curve  of  equal  attraction. 

From  C  (Fig.  1.)  draw  CE  perpendicular  to  AB; 
let  AB=ii,  AE=x,  EC=y.     We  have  found  AB* 

XAE=AC5,  that  is,  a*jp=(x*+yA  or  a*  a:»= 
(^+y')^9  which  is  an  equation  to  a  fine  of  the  6th 
order. 


To  have^  in  terms  of  x,  j:*-|-y*=a^ 
x^ — X*,  and^=x^^  a^ — x^* 


x'^y  y^ziza^ 


Hence  y=rO,  both  when  xzcO,  and  when  x=/r. 
.  Also  if  X  be  supposed  greater  than  a,  y  is  impossible. 
'      No  part  of  the  curve,  mercfore,  lies  beyond  B. 

The  parts  of  the  curve  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line 
AB,  are  similar  and  equal,  because  the  positive  and 
negative  values  of  y  are  equal.  There  is  also  another 
part  of  the  curve  on  the  side  of  A,  opposite  to  B, 
similar  and  equal  to  ACB  ;  for  the  values  of  y  are 
the  same  whether^  be  positive  or  negative. 

The  curve  may  easily  be  constructed  without  ha- 
TiDg  recourse  to  the  value  of  y  just  obtained. 

vol..  III.   PAAT  f. 


Let  ABzza,  (Fig.  1.)  AC=r,  and  the  angle  BAC  Attraction 
=:^.  Then  Ak= AC  X  cos.  (p=z  cos.  (p,  and  so  a*  o^Solidt. 
1  COS.  ^=2^,  or  fl*  COS.  ^=2* ;  hence  zzizUj^  cos.  ^.       Plat*  if 

From  this  formula  a  value  of  AC  or  z  may  be  j?ig.  i. 
found,  if  ^  or  the  angle  BAC  be  given ;  and  if  it  be 
required  to  find  z  in  numbers,  it  may  be  conveniently 
calculated  from  this  expression.  A  geometrical  con- 
struction may  also  be  easily  derived  from  it.  For  if 
with  the  radius  A.B,  a  circle  BFH  be  described  from 
the  centre  A;  if  AC  be  produced  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumference in  F,  and  if  FG  be  drawn  at  right  angles 

AG  AG 

to  AB,  then  -tt^=  cos.^,  and  so  z^a  X  -v/-t-^5-=, 

\/ABxAGz=AC. 

Therefore,  if  from  the  centre  A,  with  the  distance 
AB,  a  circle  BFL  be  described,  and  if  a  circle  be 
also  described  on  the  diameter  AB,  as  A  KB,  then 
drawing  any  line  AF  from  A,  meeting  the  circle  . 
BFH  in  F,  and  from  F  letting  fall  FG  perpendicular 
on  AB,  intersecting  the  semicircle  A  KB  in  K;  if 
AK  be  joined,  and  AC  made  equal  to  AK,  the  point 
C  is  in  the  curve. 

For  AK=-\/ABxAG,  from  the  nature  of  the  se- 
micircle, and  therefore  AC= V  AB  x  AG,  which  has 
been  shewn  to  be  a  property  of  the  curve.  In  this 
way,  any  number  of  points  of  the  curve  may  be  de- 
termined; and  the  solid  of  greatest  attraction  will  be  * 
described,  as  already  explained,  by  the  revolution  of 
this  curve  about  the  axis  AB> 


To  find  the  area  of  the  curve  ACB. 

1.  Let  ACE,  AFG  (Fig.  2.)  be  two  radii,  inde- 
finitely  near  to  one  another,  meeting  the  curve  ACB 
in  C  and  F,  and  the  circle  described  with  the  radius 
AB,  in  E  and  G.  Let  AC=rr  as  before,  the  angle 
BACi=^,  and  AB=a.  Then  GE=a(J>,  and  the 
area  AGE  =  ^a'^,  and  since  AE* :  AC* :  ^  Sect. 
AEG  :  Sect.  ACF,  the  sector  ACF=42*(p.  But 
z*=fl'  COS.  ^,  (Prop.  II. )  whence  the  sector  ACF,  or 
the  fluxion  of  the  area  ABC=^a*  ^  cos.  ^,  and  con* 
sequently  the  area  ABCzr^  a»  sin.  ^,  to  which  no  con- 
stant quantity  need  be  added,  because  it  vanishes  when 
^=0,  or  when  the  area  ABC  vanishes. 

The  whole  area  of  the  curve,  therefore,  is  \  a*,  or 
\  AB* ;  for  when  (p  is  a  right  angle,  sin.  ^=  1 .  Hence 
the  area  of  the  curve  on  both  sides  of  A B  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  AB. 

2.  The  value  of  x  when  v  is  a  maximum,  is  easily 
found.     For  when  y,  and  therefore  y*  is  a  maximum, 

*'                     4         4                      a          a 
'''=:2i:,  or  3 x"^  =  a "'',  that  is  x=:-^=s:^ . 

3^     :t/27* 
Hence,  calling  h  the  value  of  y  when  a  maximum. 


Prop. 
Fig.  2. 


III. 


\(^x 


^*=aTx 


27*      27* 


fl*         ,/27^—l\      2a*        ,      . 


V2 


27^ 

4 

^a^ — ,  and  therefore  a  :  6  : :  v^27:>v/2,  oras  11 :7 

-•27 
nearly. 

3.  It  is  material  to  observe,  that  the  radius  of  cut- 

4     a 

vature  at  A  is  infinite.     For  since  y^zza^x^ — jr% 
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l^-fl. 


-X.     But  when  x  is  very  6mall»  or  y  inde- 


finitely  near  to  A*  ^  becomes  the  diameter  of  the 

X 

circle  having  the  same  curvature  with  ACB  at  A, 

and  when  x  vanishes,  this  value  of  ^,  or  — — x,  be- 

X  •«- 

I  xy 

comes  infinite,  because  of  the  divisor  x^  being  in  that 
case  =  0.  The  diameter,  therefore,  and  the  radius 
of  curvature  at  A  are  infinite.  In  other  words,  no 
circle,  having  its  centre  in  AB  produced,  and  passing 
through  A,  can  be  described  with  so  great  a  radius, 
but  that,  at  the  point  A,  it  wijl  be  within  the  curve 
of  equal  attraction. 

The  solid  of  greatest  attraction,  then,  at  the  extre- 
Hiity  of  its  axis,  whert  the  attracted  particle  is  placed, 
18  exceedingly  flat,  approaching  more  nearly  to  a 
plane  than  toe  superfioes  of  any  spherq  can  do,  how- 
ever great  its  radius. 

4.  To  find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B,  the  other 
extremity  of  the  axis,  since  v*=a^x"''— x*,  if  we  di- 

4    4 

Tide  by"a— X,  we  have-^=: —  .   But  at  B, 

a — X         a — X 

when  a— -X,  or  the  abscissa  reckoned  from  B  vanishes, 

-^ —  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  having  the  same 

curvature  with  ACB  in  B.  But  when  ff— ^=0,  or 
«=:x,  both  the  numerator  an4  denominator  of  the 


fraction 


d^x^—x* 


vanish,  so  that  its  ultimate  value 


does  not  appear.    To  remove  this  difficulty,  let  a — x 

4  « 

=:x,  or  xsa—HC,  then  we  have  t/*^a^^a — ^ar)^— 
(a — z)*.  But  when  z  i»  extremely  small,  its  powers, 
higher  than  the  first,  may  be  rejected;  and  therefore 

(a— «)T^aVl— ^)T=aT(l— 1|,  &c.)  There- 
fore the  equation  to  the  curve  becomes,  in  this  case, 
2x\     ^ .       2 


4  a/  2x\ 

4. 
+  2az:=z-^ai 


-fl*-f2fl«=:«* —  a^^" 


if  2 

Hence  ^,  or  the  radius  of  curvature  at  B  =  -  a. 
2x  3 

The  curve,  therefore,  at  B  falls  wholly  without  the 

circle  BKA,  described  on  the  diameter  AB,  as  its 

radius  of  curvature  is  greater.     This  is  also  evident 

from  the  construction » 

To  find  the  force  with  which  the  solid  above  de- 
fined attracts  the  particle  A  in  the  direction  AB. 

Let  h  (Fig.  2.)  be  a  point  indefinitely  near  to'B, 
and  let  the  curve  Ac6  be  described  similar  to  ACB. 
Through  C  draw  CcD  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
•appose  the  figure  thu«  constructed  to  revolve  about 
AB ;  then  each  of  the  curves  ACB,  Kch  vrill  ge- 
nerate a  solid  of  greatest  attraction ;  and  the  ex- 
cess of  the  one  of  these  solids  above  the  other,  will  be 
an  indefinitely  thin  ehell,  the  attraction  of  which  is 


the  variation  of  the  attraction  of  the  solid  ACB^  Atti 
when  it  changes  into  Ac^.  ^^ 

Again,  by  the  hne  DC,  when  it  revolves  along  ^""^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  figure  about  AB,  a  circle  will  be 
described  ;  and  by  the  part  C  c,  a  circular  ring,  on 
which.  If  we  suppose  a  solid  of  indefinitely  smul  al- 
titude to  be  constituted,  it  will  make  the  element  of 
the  solid  shell  AC  c.  Now  the  attraction  exerted  bv 
this  circular  ring  upon  A,  will  be  the  same  as  if  aU 
the  matter  of  it  were  united  in  the  point  C,  and  the 
same,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  all  united  in  B. 

But  the  circular  ring  generated  by  Cc,  is  =  «r 
(DC*— pc")=2*-DCxCc.  Now  2DCxCc  is 
uie  variation  of  y*,  or  DC,  while  DC  passes  inte 
Dc,  and  the  curve  BCA  into  the  curve  6c A;  that 

4     t 

18  2  DC  X  C  c  is  the  fluxion  of  y *,  or  of  ff"^xT  —  or*, 
taken  on  the  supposition  that  x  is  constant  and  a  va- 

riable,  viz.  -^ «  X  *  •     Therefore  the  space  gene* 

rated  by  C c  ==  -^o^x'^^l. 

If  this  expression  be  multiplied  by  x,  we  have  the 

rfement  of  the  shell  =  -^  o^^^  a  x. 

In  order  to  have  the  solidity  of  the  shell  ACB&c* 
the  above  expression  must  be  integrated  relatively 
to  X,  th^t  is,  supposing  only  x  variaWe,  and  it  is  then 

^X-Q-  f^^  a  +C.     But  C:i:0,  because  the  fluent 

vanishes  when  x  vanishes,  therefore  the  portion  of  the 

4  f   ,  . 
shell  ACc=:-5x^a^a»  and  when  xrsfl,  the  whole 

o 

shell  =  -=-«*  «• 
5 

Now,  if  the  whole  quantity  of  matter  in  the  shell 

were  united  at  B,  its  attractive  force  exerted  on  A, 

would  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  shell ;  therefore 


the  whole  force  of  the  shell  =z 


The  same  is 


true  for  every  other  indefinitely  thin  shell  into  which 
the  soUd  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided ;  and  there- 
fore the  whole  attraction  of  the  solid  is  equal  to 

4 ^  •  .         49r 

——a,  supposing  a  variable,  that  is  :^  —  a. 

Hence  we  may  compare  the  attraction  of  this  solid 
with  that  of  a  sphere  of  which  the  axis  is  AB,  for  the 

attraction  of  that  sphere  =:  -^  a^  j^  --=:■„   a.  The 
'^  o  fl*       3 

attraction  of  the  solid  ADBH,  (Fig.  1.)  is,  there-  Pun 

.       4«-       Kg-1 
fore,  to  that  of  the  sphere  on  the  same  axis  as  —  a 

2«r 
to  -^  o,  or  as  6  to  5. 

To  find  the  content  of  the  solid  ADBH,  we  need 

only  integrate  the  fluxionary  expression  for  the  content 

4ir  '  4«i' 

of  the  shell,  viz.  —a*  a.     We  have  then  --  a>  = 

the  content  of  the  solid  ADBH.     Since  the  solidity 

of  the  sphere  on  the  «sis  0  b  :=:-^a^,  the  content  of 
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cftoa  the  solid  ADBH  is  to  that  of  the  sphere  on  the  same 
axis  as  -r-s-  fl'  to  -—  a' ;  that  is,  as  =-s  to  —-,  or  as 

15  '   O  ID  o 

8  to  5. 

It  has  been  supposed  m  the  preceding  investiga- 
tion, that  the  particle  on  which  the  solid  of  greatest 
attraction  exerts  its  force  is  in  contact  with  that  solid. 
Let  it  now  be  supposed,  that  the  distance  between 
the  solid  and  the  particle  is  given ;  the  solid  being  oh 
one  side  of  a  plane,  and  the  particle  at  a  given  di- 
stance from  the  same  plane  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  mass  of  matter  which  is  to  compose  the  solid 
being  given,  it  is  required  to  construct  the  solid. 

Let  the  particle  to  be  attracted  be  at  A  (Fig.  3.),' 
from  A  draw  AA'  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane, 
and  let  £F  be  any  straight  line  in  that  plane,  drawn 
through  the  point  A';  it  is  evident  that  the  axis  of 
the  solid  required  must  be  in  AA'  produced.  Let 
B  be  the  vertex  of  the  solid,  then  it  will  be  demon- 
strated, as  has  been  done  above,  that  this  solid  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  of  equal  at' 

4    » 
traction^  (that  of  which  the  equation  is^*  =  a^x^ — 
X*),  about  the  axis  of  which  one  extremity  is  at  A, 
and  of  which  the  length  must  be  found  from  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  solid. 

The  solid  required,  then,  is  a  segment  of  the  solid 
of  greatest  attraction,  having  B  for  its  vertex,  and  a 
circle,  of  which  A'  E  or  A'  F  is  the  radius,  for  its 
oase. 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  s\ich  a  segment,  CD 

"being  s=^,  and  AC  =:  x,  we  have  y* ^za^x'^ x*, 

and tr^x'zz'xa^x'^x  —  9rx*x=s  the  cylinder,  which 
is  the  element  of  the  solid  segment. 

Therefore  y  «•  y*  x,  or  the  solid  segment  intercept- 

3       ^    s        1 

«d  between  B  and  D  must  be  —  «•  a^xT s-ir  x^  4- 

o  3  • 

C.  This  must  vanish  when  x=:  a,  or  when  C  comes 
to  B,  and^^erefore  C  =  —  y^  a^.  The  segment, 
therefore,  intercepted  between  B  and  C,  the  line  AC 
t>eing  X,  IS  -~ a^ ^r- a*  x^ 

This  also  gives 

5olid,  when  xzzO,  the  same  value  that  was  found  by 
another  method  at  Prop.  II. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  x  to  be  =  A  A',  and  to  be 
given  =  b,  the  solid  content  of  the  segment  becomes 
45r  3       ♦   *       5r 

T5  ^'  —  -j^^T^^+Q-i^S  which  must  be  made  equal 

to  the  given  solidity,  which  we  shall  suppose.  =  m', 
and  from  this  equation  a,  which  is  yet  unknown,  is 

to  be  determined.     If,  then,  for  a^we  put  it,  we  have 

'  ,     3  4  ""4^        12 

The  simplest  way  of  resolving  this  equation,  would 
"be  by  the  rule  of  false  position.     In  some  particular 


45r 


+  — x3. 
^  3 

for  thd  content  of  the  whole 


,  ,     J  .,         ,         .^  15  /n^  Atlractiuii 

cases,  it  may  be  resolved  more  easily ;  thus,  if  —  —    of  Solkii, 


IS  a* 


w'  —  J^^  «**  =  0,  and  u^  =s  —^t,  that 

I.  If  it  be  required  to  find  ^he  equation  to  the  Prop.  VL 
superficies  of  the  sohd  of  greatest  attraction,  and  also 
to  the  sections  of  it  parallel  to  any  plane  passing 
through  the  axis ;  this  can  readily  be  done  by  help 
of  what  has  been  demonstrated  above. 

Let  AHB  (  Fig.  4. )  be  a  section  of  the  solid,  by  a  Plate  L* 
plane  through  AB  its  axis.  Let  G  be  any  point  in  Fig.  4. 
the  superficies  of  the  solid,  GF  a  perpendicular  from 
G  on  the' plane  AHB,  and  FE  a  perpendicular  from 
F  on  the  axis.  Let  AE  =  x,  EF  =  «,  FG  =  v,  thea 
X,  2,  and  V  are  the  three  co-ordinates  by  which  the 
superficies  is  to  be  defined.     Let  AB  =  a,  EH=:  v, 

then,  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  AHB,  y^^a^x^ 
—X*.  But  because  the  plane  GEH  is  at  right  angles 
to  AB,  G  and  H  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
of  which  E  is  the  centre;  so  that  GE  =  EH=y. 
Therefore  EP  +  FG*=EH»,  that  is,  x»+tj»=:y% 
and  by  substitution  for  y*  in  the  former  equation, 

f^v'zza^x^—x',  or  {x»+2«+v»)3=:a^  x\  which 
is  the  equation  to  the  superficies  of  the  solid  of  greatest 
attraction. 

2.  If  we  suppose  EF,  that  is  z,  to  be  given  =r^ 
and  the  sohd  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  through  FG  and 
CD,  (CD  being  parallel  to  AB),  making  on  the 
surface  of  the  solid  the  section  IjGC;  and  if  AK 
be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  AB,  meeting  DC  in  K, 
then  we  have,  by  writing  b  for  z  in  either  the  pre- 

4     1  4^     » 

ceding  equations,  b*  -[-  v*z=:a^x'^ — x*,  and  v*  :=  cfi  x"^ 
— X* — b*  for  the  equation  of  the  curve  DGC,  the 
co-ordinates  being  GF  and  FK,  because  FK  is  equal 
to  AE  or  X. 

This  equation  also  belongs  to  a  curve  of  equal  at- 
traction ;  the  plane  in  which  that  curve  is  being  pa- 
rallel to  AB,  the  hne  in  which  the  attraction  is  esti- 
mated, and  distant  from  it  by  the  space  b» 
'  Instead  of  reckoning  the  abscissa  from  K,  it  Inay 
be  made  to  begin  at  C.  If  AL  or  CK=:^,*  then 
the  value  of  A  is  determined  from  the  equation  ^*=       . 

4        X 

dy  hJ — A*,  and  if  x  =  A-l-w,  u  being  put  for  CF, 

v^zza^  {h  +  uy—{h  +  uy  — J  hr+h\  or v'  + 

{h+uY+b*=zf{h  +  u)^,  or  (v*-f-(A+ii)»+A')5 
=:rt*  (A-f-w)*. 

When  b  is  equal  to  the  maximum  value  of  the  or- 
dinate EH,  (Prop.  III.  2.)  the  curve  CGD  goes 
away  into  a  point ;  and  if  b  be  supposed  greater  than 
this,  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  impossible. 

The  solid  orgreatest  attraction  may  be  found,  and 
it  properties  investigated,  in  the  way  that  has  now 
been  exemplified,  whatt* ver  be  the  law  of  the  attract- 
ing force.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in  any  case,  to  find 
the  equation  of  the  gener^uing  curve,  or  the  curve  of 
equal  attraction.  • 

Thus,  if  the  attraction  which  the  particle  C  (  Fig.  1 . )  Fig.  1. 
exerts  on  the  given  particle  at  A,  be  inversely  as  the 
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m  power  of  the  distance,  or  as  xpji*  then  thelittrac- 

AE 


tion  in  the  direction  A£  will  be 


make  this  = 


jhav 


AE 


AC-+*' 
1 


and  if  we 


or  ma- 


.angle  DAE  or  ^,  so  that  the  element  of  the  attnc-  Attn 


■AB«' '"AC--*-*'"  AB«* 

king  AE=:r,   EC  =  y,   and  AB  =  fl,  as  before, 

;j5:7=-;,ora«x=(x*+y»)"T-,  and  x»+ 

y*=aw+T    x»»-ts  or  ^*  =  a»r+»  .jpW+T x^. 

If  m=l,  or  m  +  lz=2,  this  equation  becomes  y*= 
ax — X*,  being  that  of  a  circle  of  which  the  diameter 
is  AB.  If,  therefore,  the  attracting  force  were  in- 
versely as  the  distance,  the  solid  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion would  be  a  sphere. 

If  the  force  be  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance, 

or  m=S,  and  tw  + 1 =4,  the  equation  is y^zza^x^ — x*, 
which  belongs  to  a  line  of  the  4th  order. 

8    * 

If  m=:4,  andm-|-l=:5,  the  equation  i^y^z^d^x^ 
— x' ;  which  belongs  to  a  line  of  the  10th  order. 

In  general,  if  m  be  an  even  number,  the  order  of 
the  curve  is  tn  -j- 1  X  2 ;  but  if  m  be  an  odd  number, 
it  is  m  -I- 1  simply. 

In  considering  the  attraction  of  mountains  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  due  allowance  for  the  hetero- 
geneity of  the  mass,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
attraction  of  a  half  cylinder,  or  of  any  sector  of  a 
cylinder,  on  a  point  situated  in  its  axis,  in  a  given 
direction,  at  right  angles  to  that  axis.  The  solution 
of  this  problem  is  much  connected  with  the  experi- 
mental inquiries  concerning  the  attraction  of  moun- 
tains, and  affords  examples  of  maxima  of  the  kind  that 
form  the  principal  object  of  this  paper.  The  fol- 
lowing lemma  is  necessary  to  the  solution. 

Let  the  quadrilateral  DG  (Fig.  5.)  be  the  inde- 
finitely small  base  of  a  column  DH,  which  has  every 
where  the  same  section,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its 
baseDG. 

Let  A  be  a  point  at  a  given  distance  from  D,  in 
the  plane  DG ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  force  with 
which  the  column  DH  attracts  a  particle  at  A,  in 
the  direction  AD. 

Let  the  disUnce  AD  =  r,  the  angle  DAE  =  ^, 
DE  (supposed  variable  J  =:y,  and  let  EF  be  a  section 
of  the  sobd  parallel,  ana  equal  to  the  base  DG ;  and 
let  the  area  of  DG  =  m*. 

The  element  of  the  solid  DF  is  m*y ;  and  since  DE, 

or  y=r  tan.  ^,  v=r  tan.  ^  =  r. -,  so  that  the  ele- 

^  ^  cos.^* 

i 

ment  of  the  solid  =  m*  r. ;- 

cos.^** 

This  quantity  divided  by  AE*,  that  is,  since  AE  : 

r* 

AD  : :  1  :  cos.  ^,  by -r,  gives  the  element  of  the 


cos.  ^* 


fn*r^ 


attraction  in  the  direction  AE  equal  to  ^  x 


cos.^* 
To  reduce  this  to  the  direction 


cos.  ^*  _^  w*  ^ 

ADf  it  must  be  multiplied  into  the  cosine  of  the 


w» 


of  Si 


tion  of  the  column  in  the  direction  AD  is  —  ^  cos.  ^^•— ■ 

r 

(Pf  and  the  attraction  itself  =  — J  ^  cos.  ^  zz  —  sm.  ^. 

When  ^  becomes  equal  to  the  whole  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  column,  the  total  attraction  is  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  base  divided  by  the  distance,  and  mul- 
tiplied by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the 
column. 

If  the  angle  of  elevation  be  30®,  the  attraction  of 
the  column  is  just  half  the  attraction  it  would  have» 
"supposing  it  extended  to  an  infinite  height. 

In  this  investigation,  m*  is  supposed  an  infinitesi- 
mal ;  but  if  it  be  of  a  finite  magnitude,  p!t>vided  it 
be  small,  this  theorem  will  afford  a  sufficient  approxi- 
mation to  the  attraction  of  the  column,  supposing 
the  distance  AD  to  be  measured  from  the  centre  <« 
gravity  of  the  base,  and  the  angle  ^  to  be  that  which 
is  subtended  by  the  axis  of  the  column,  or  by  its  per- 
pendicular height  above  the  base. 

Let  the  semicircle  CBG  (Fig.  6.),  having  the  Prop* 
centre  A,  be  the  base  of  a  half  cy under  standing  per-  Piati 
pendicular  to  the  horizon,  AB  a  line  in  the  plane  of  Fig.& 
the  base,  bisecting  the  semicircle,  and  representing 
the  direction  of  the  meridian ;  it  is  required  to  fina 
the  force  with  which  the  cylinder  attracts  a  particle 
at  A,  in  the  direction  AB,  supposing  the  radius  of 
the  base  and  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder  to  be  given* 

Let  DF  be  an  indefinitely  small  quadrilateral,  con- 
tained between  two  arches  of  circles  described  from 
the  centre  A,  and  two  radii  drawn  to  A ;  and  let  a  - 
column  stand  on  it  of  the  same  height  with  the  half 
cylinder,  of  which  the  base  is  the  semicircle  CBG. 
Let  z  =  the  angle  BAD,  the  azimuth  of  D ;  t?  = 
the  vertical  angle  subtended  by  the  column  on  DF  ; 
a  =  the  height  of  that  colunm,  or  of  the  cylinder^ 
AD  =  X,  AB,  the  radius  of  the  base,  =  r. 

By  the  last  proposition,  the  column  standing  on 
DF,  exerts  on  A  an  attraction  in  the  direction  ADf 

which  IS  =  — j.^  ''  X  am.  v. 

Now  DcTzzx,  D/=x«,  and  D(fxD/=x«x. 
Therefore  the  attraction  in  the  direction  AD  is 


xxz 


X  sin. «  =  X  i  sin.  i7,  and  reduced  to  the  direction  AB, 

it  is  X  z  sin.  v  X  cos.r. 

This^is  the  element  of  the  attraction  of  the  cylin- 
dric  shell  or  ring,  of  which  the  radius  is  AD  or  x,  and 
the  thickness  x ;  and  therefore  integrated  on  the  sup- 
position that  z  only  is  variable,  and  x  and  v  constant, 

it  gives  X  sin.  v  Tz  ces.  z  =  x sin.  v  x  sin.  z  for  the  at- 
traction of  the  shell.  When  2=90,  and  sin.z=l, 
we  have  the  attraction  of  a  quadrant  of  the  shell  =:x 
sin.tv  and  therefore  that  of  the  whole  semicircle  = 
2  X  sin.  tr. 

Next,  if  X  be  made  variable,  and  consequently  r, 
we  have  2  /"xsin.v  for  the  attraction  of  the  aemi^ 
cylinder^ 
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3n       Now  the  aifgle  v  would  have  a  for  its  sme  if  the 
■-'  radiuff  were  Va*+x*y  and  so  sin.  v  =z  -  .  , 

wherefore  the  above  expression  is  f-  , z=  2  a  L 

(x+V^a*+x*)  +  C;  and  as  this  must  vanish  when 
x=0,  2aLa+C=0,  and  C  =  — 2aLfl,  so  that  the 


BL 


fluent  is  2a  L 


J+^J»+X» 


,   which)   when  x=:r, 


gives   the   attraction   of  the   semi-cylinder  =  2  a  L 

;  an  expression  very  simple,  and  very  con- 
venient in  calculation.  It  is  probably  needless  to  re- 
mark, that  the  logarithms  meant  are  the  hyperbolic. 
The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
the  other  propositions  which  Mr  Playfair  has  demon- 
strated. We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

1.  The  attraction  of  the  solid  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion is  to  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of  equal  bulk  as 
81  to  79. 

2.  The  cone  which  attracts  a  particle  placed  at  its 
vertex  with  the  greatest  force,  is  formed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  hypothenuse  of 
which  makes  an  angle  of  31^  23'  with  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation ;  or  the  cone  of  greatest  attraction  has  the  ra- 
dius of  its  base  nearly  double  of  its  altitude.  The 
attraction  of  a  cone  when  a  maximum,  is  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  of  equal  solidity. 

3.  A  cylinder  which  exerts  the  greatest  attraction 
oa  a  particle  at  the  extremity  of  its  axis,  when  the 
radius  of  its  base  is  to  its  altitude  as  9 — v^l7  is  to 
S»  or  as  5  to  8  nearly.  The  attraction  of  a  cylinder 
of  the  preceding  form  is  to  that  of  a  sphere  of  the 
same  solid  content  as  1218  to  1^11.^ 

4.  A  senu-cyhnder  exerts*  the  greatest  attraction 

XQ  a  particle  situated  in  the  centre  of  its  base, 
n  the  altitude  of  the  semi-cylinder  is  to  the  radius 
of  its  base  as  125  to  216. 

5.  If  the  oblateness  of  a  spheroid  diminish,  while 
its  quantity  of  matter  remains  the  same,  its  attraction 
will  increase  till  its  oblateness  vanish,  and  the  sphe- 
roid become  a  sphere  when  the  attraction  at  its 
poles  becomes  a  maximum.  If  the  polar  axis  conti- 
nue to  increase,  the  spheroid  becomes  oblong,  and  the 
attraction  at  the  poles  again  diminishes. 

6.  The  force  with  which  a  particle  of  matter  is 
attracted  by  a  parallelopiped,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  any  of  its  sides,  may  be  determined  by  the 
following  rule.  Multiply  the  sine  of  the  greatest 
elevation  into  the  sine  of  the  greatest  azimuth  of  the 
solid  ;  the  arch,  of  which  this  is  the  sine,  multiplied 
into  the  thickness  of  the  solid,  is  equal  to  its  attrac- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
point  attracted. 

This  rule  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  7.f  where 
£M  is  the  parallelopiped,  having  its  thickness  C£ 
indefinitely  small,  A-  a  particle  situated  without  it, 
and  AB  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  CDMN.  The 
greatest  azimuth  of  the  solid  is  the  angle  CAB,  and 

BP 
its  sine  is  -ttt*    The  greatest  elevation  of  the  solid 


where  9  is  the  mea-  Fig-  ^ 


is  the  angle  BAL,  and  its  sine  is  -^-=^. 

7.  If  a  particle  A  gravitate  to  a  rectangular  plane, 
or  to  a  solid  indefinitely  thin,  contained  between  two 
parallel  rectangular  planes,  its  gravitation  in  the  line 
perpendicular  to  those  planes  will  be  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  solid  multiplied  into  the  area  of  the 
spherical  -quadrilateral,  subtended  by  either  of  those 
planes  at  the  centre  A,  or  to  the  area  of  the  spheri- 
cal figure  which  the  plantf  figure  subtends  at  that 
distance. 

8.  An  isosceles  pyramid,  with  a  square  base,  will 
attract  a  particle  at  its  vertex  with  the  greatest  force, 
when  the  inclination  of  the  opposite  planes  to  one 
another  is  -an  angle  of  153°. 

9.  The  force  F  which  a  parallelopiped  BF  exerts 
upon  a  particle  A,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 

«d«,  i.  F=.^.'+BE.  Log.  ;^^+g^'j^^ 

sure  of  the  angular  space,  subtended  at  A  by  the 
rectangle  BD,  and  li  the  angular  space  subtended  by 
the  rectangle  RF  ;  and  ABz=fl,  and  AKzra'. 

"  This  investigation,"  says  Mr  Playfair,  *«  points 
at  the  method  of  finding  the  figure  which  a  fluid, 
whether  elastic  or  unelastic,  would  assume,  if  it  sur- 
rounded a  cubical  or  prismatic  body  by  which  it  was 
attracted.  It  gives  some  hopes  ot  bemg  able  to  de- 
termine generally  the  attraction  of  solids  bounded  by 
any  plane  whatever  ;  so  that  it  may  some  time  or 
other  be  of  use  in  the  theory  of  crystallisation,  if 
indeed  that  theory  shall  ever  be  placed  on  its  true 
basis,  and  founded  not  on  an  hypothesis  purely  geo- 
metrical, or  in  some  measure  arbitrary,  but  on  the 
known  principles  of  dynamics.'* — The  demonstration 
of  the  prece^ng  important  results  will  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^ 
voL  vi.  p.  187.     To) 

ATTRACTION  and  Repulsion  op  Floating 
Bodies.     See  Floating  Bodies, 

ATTRIBUTES.     See  Logic,  God,  and  Theo- 

LOGY. 

ATTRITION.    See  Friction  and  Mechanics. 

ATWOOD,  George,  F.  R.  S.  a  celebrated  ma- 
thematician,  and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
the  year  11^5.  After  receiving  his  education  at 
Westminster-school,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  for  some  time  a  tutor,  and  afterwards  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college.  The  lectures  on  experimental  phi- 
losophy which  he  read  to  the  university  were  much 
admired ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr  At* 
wood  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr  Pitt,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  his  auditors.  When  this  states- 
man came  into  power,  he  conferred  a  sinecure  office 
upon  Mr  Atwood  in  1781,  and  employed  him  in  all 
his  financial  calculations.  Mr  Atwood  invented  a 
very  ingenious  machine  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  accelerated  and  retarded  motion,  and  for  ascertain- 
ing in  a  simple  manner  the  quantity  of  matter  moved, 
the  moving  force,  the  space  described,  the  time  of 
description*  and  the  velocity  acquired.  It  may  be 
employed  also  in  estimating  the  velocitiea^communi- 
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cated  by  tlie  percussion  of  elastic  and  non-elastic  bo- 
dies, for  determining  the  resistance  cfF  fluids,  and  for 
confirming  the  properties  of  rotatory  motion.  His 
principal  works  are  his  Description  of  Experiments  ; 
his  Analysis  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  ;  his  Treatise 
on  Rectilineal  and  Rotatory  Motion  ;  his  Treatise  on 
Arches^  1801  ;  and  his  Disquisition  on  the  Stability 
of  Skips  J  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798. 

Mr  Atwood  was  honoured  witli  the  Copley  medal 
for  his  valuable  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  in  London  on  the  11th 
July  1807>  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  inter- 
red in  St  Margaret's  cluirch,  Westminster,     (j) 

AVA,  Kingdom  of.     See  Birman  Empire. 

AVA,  or  AuNGWA>  the  name  of  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  Birman  empire,  which  has  been  gradually 
falling  into  decay  since  the  new  capitd  Ummerapoora 
was  founded.  .  ^va  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Irrawaddy,  and  was  divided  into  an  upper  and 
a  lower  city.  The  former  was  about  foiu*  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  was  protected  with  a  deep  ditch  and  a  wall 
30  feet  high.  The  latter  waft  only  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  bu^  was  much  stronger  than  the  lower- 
city.  Dilapidated  temples,  roofless  houses,  and  streets 
covered  with  rank  gtrass  and  buShes,  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  theorising  city  of  Ummerapoora.  See 
Syme's  Embassy  to  Ata,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. ;  and  Ren- 
nel's  Memoir,  p.  297.  See  also  Birman  Empire, 
and  Ummerapoora.     (w) 

AVAL,  or  A  UAL,  one  of  the  Bahrin  idands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  about  30 
miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  contains,  besides  the 
fortified  town  of  Bahrin,  about  60  poor  villages. 
Dates  are  produced  in  the  island  in  great  abundance; 
and  the  best  pearls  are  obtained  from  its  pearl  fishery. 
The  duty  upon  these  articles  amounts  to  a  lack  of 
rupees*  The  inhabitants  of  Aval  are  Arabs  of  the 
Chia  persuasion.  E.  Long.  4?8°  56',  N.  Lat.  26**  45'- 
See  Bahrin.     (J) 

AVALANCHES,  the  name  given  to  those  im- 
mense masses  of  snow  which  are  precipitated  from 
the  Alps,  and  wjiich  often  overwhelm  whole  villages 
in  their  destructive  course.  When  the  snow  bcgms 
to  melt  by  the  heat  of  summer,  the  water  which 
is  produced  runs  below,  and  destroys  the  adhesion 
between  the  snow  and  the  earth,  and  a  new  snow 
soipetimes  falling  upon  the  older  mass,  increases  its 
weight  and  determines  its  fall.  These  masses  are  often 
detached  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Alps  are  so  convinced  that  the  least 
sound  will  produce  their  fall,  that  they  take  off  tjie 
bells  from  their  mules ;  and  when  the  avalanches  are 
too  slow  in  falling  at  places  where  they  are  precipi- 
tated annually,  the  inhabitants  endeavour  to  accele- 
rate their  fall  by  the  report  of  their  muskets.  These 
avalanches  sometimes  occasion .  dreadful  hurricanes. 
In  the  winter  of  1769,  1770,  an  avalanche  produced 
by  the  immense  quantity  of  snow  which  had  fallen, 
rolled  dowa  upon  the  pastures  on  the  mountain  of 
Sixt  in  the  ^Alps.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to 
the  air  by  the  fall  of  this  huge  mass  was  so  dreadful, 
that  it  levelled  with  the  ground  a  forest  of  beeches 
and  firs,  which  covered  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
stopped  the  course  of  the  river  Gipre  which  runs 
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through  the  subjacent  valley,  and  overthrew  a  num* 
ber  of  trees  and  bams  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
stream. 

**  The  snow  whidh  ftJls  above  the  superior  li- 
mit of  congelation,"  says  Mr  Leslie,  **  from  its 
powdery  and  incohesive  quality,  is  incapable  of 
much  accumulation:  loosened  by  the  impression  of 
the  sun,  it  slides  down,  and,  gathering  force  in  itft 
descent,  it  often  precipitates  itself  in  tnose  danger- 
ous avalanches.  But  I  consider  glaciers  themselvefi 
as  formed  only  by  avalanches  of  a  rarer  and  more 
formidable  kind.  The  icy  zone  will  accumulate 
till  its  weight  at  last  overcomes  its  cohesion ;  then 
giving  way,  it  will  rush  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  with  irresistible  sweep,  and  spread  its  shi.- 
vered  fragments.  This  statement  agrees  with  the 
phenomena,  and  explains  the  reason  why  glaciers  are 
not  observed  among  the  Andes."  Experimental  In^ 
quirt/,  6cc.  note  xxv.  p.  537, 540.    See  Glacier.  To) 

AVARS,  AvARES,  or  Avari,  a  name  denotmg 
"  far  aistant,"  was  formerly  applied  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  remote  districts  of.  Asiatic  Sarroa- 
tia,  towards  the  east ;  but  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
a  horde  of  barbarians  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the 
Ogors  or  Varchonites,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  Turkt^ 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  300,000 
of  his  subjects.  A  few,  preferring  exile  to  servitude^ 
wandered  towards  the  south  in  quest  of  new  settkf- 
ments.  Their  very  name  inspired  terror  into  the  na- 
tions through  which  they  passed,  and  tracing  the 
course  of  the  Volga,  they  stopped  not  till  they  had 
pitched  their  tents  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus. 
Here  they  first  heard  of  the  rich  kingdoms  of  the 
West,  and  dispatching  ambassadors  to  Constantinople^ 
they  proffered  their  services  in  defence  of  the  empire, 
and  relying  on  the  terror  of  their  name,  demanded  as 
their  reward,  «*  precious  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and 
fruitful  possessions." — "  The  whole  city,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "  was  poured  forth  to  behold  with  curiosity 
and  terror,  the  aspect  of  a  strange  people  ;  their  long 
hair,  which  hung  in  tresses  down  their  backs,  wa« 

fracefully  bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their 
abit  appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Hubs.'* 
The  emperor  Justinian,  worn  out  with  age,  and  the 
exertions  of  an  arduous  rei^n,  preferred  inglorious 
peace  to  a  doubtful  war.  He  received  the  Avars  as 
friends  and  subsidiaries ;  and  directed  their  arms 
against  the  enemies  of  Rome.  With  savage  fury, 
they  over-ran  Germany  and  Poland.  The  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  of  the  Elbe,  were  alternately  cover- 
ed with  their  tents,  aqd  many  of  the  conquered  tribes 
were  confounded  under  the  name  and  standard  of  the 
Avars.  Their  power  was  now  establislied  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  from  being  the  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Romans,  they  became  their  most  determined  foes. 
The  emperor  had  transferred  his  friendship  to  the 
Turks,  who,  pursuing  the  footsteps  of  the  vanquish- 
ed Ogors,  had  appeared  in  the  empire,  and  branded 
the  Avars  with  the  title  of  fugitives  and  rebels. 
Their  embassy  was  now  received  with  coldness  by 
Justinian  II. ;  their  threats  were  disregarded,  and 
their  ambassadors  dismissed  with  haughty  defiance. 
Dreading,  probably,  to  meet  the  Romans  in  lUiaQce 
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Vrith  their  ancleot  coaqucrors,  the  Avare  dissembled 
thdr  resentment,  but  remembered  the  insult.  Leaguing 
with  the  Lombards,  they  extirpated  the  nation  of  the 
G^pirjjc,  and  received  as  the  price  of  their  alliance  the 
country  of  Dacia,   comprehending  the   fertile  pro- 
vinces of   Wallachia,    Moldavia,    and  Transylvania. 
Here  they  erected  an  empire^  which  subsisted  with 
•plendour  for  upwards  of  230  years.     By  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Lombards  for  ItaJy,  the  Avars  became 
masters  of  their  extensive  possessions;  and  at  the  l^e- 
ginniug  of  the  6e%'cnth  century,  the  dominions  of  Bai- 
an,  their  chagan  or  king,  extended  from  the  mouth 
fif  the  Danube  to  that  of  tlie  Oder,     In  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  he  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of  AttiJa, 
whose  character  and  policy  he  seems  to  have  imita- 
ted.    From  avarice  or  caprice,  he  harassed  the  em- 
pire by  desolating  incursionsr  or  repeated  demands  of 
(;a»tly  presents.     After  every  inroad,  the  annual  sub- 
"  r  or  tribute  was  increased  ;  and  he  retaliated  upon 
successors  of  Justinian  the  insult  which  had  been 
Formerly  offered  to  his  countrymen.     The  emperor 
Maurice  could  no  longer  brook  the  insolence  of  the 
chagan,  and  determined  to  meet  the  barbanan  in  arms. 
Jji  Dve  successive  battles  Priscus  the  Roman  general 
wms  victorious ;   17,200  Avars  were  taken  prisoners, 
1^  ^,000,  with  four  sons  of  the  chagan,  ft  11  in  the 
field.     But  Priscus  was  not  allowed  to  follow  up  his 
(uccess,  being  recalled  to  defend  the  capital  or  the 
canpire.     B&iaa  now  directed  his  steps  to  the  fertile 
|ibtii8  of  Italy,     Murder  and  rapine  were  tlie  attend- 
Wti  of  hi*  oiarch*     The  rights  of  victory  were  abu- 
iedf  akod  the  laws  of  nations  violated  with  the  most 
iraiiion  brutaUty,     His  captives  were  either  slain,  or 
reduced  to  ser\'itude,   and  the  noblest  virgins  were 
t^bandoned  to  tlie  promiscuous  lust  of  his  barbarous 
fpUowers.     Unsated  with   blood    and    plunder,    the 
Avars  retamed  to  their  predatory  warfare  in  Thrace, 
T7»e  emperor  Heraclius  attempted  to  buy  their  friend- 
iiiip  with  intreaties  and  200,000  pieces  of  gold,  but 
ibc  periidious  chagan  dissembled  his  design,  and  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  surprise  and  take  Heraclius  pri- 
K»oer,  he  enterta  into  an  alliance  with  Chosrocs  king 
of  Pe/sia,  and  tlircatcDtd  to  annihilate  the  empire  of 
the  £ast.     Constantinople  was  invested  by  1 10,000 
barbarians  under  the  command  of  tlie  chagan,  A.  D. 
G9&*     During  ten  successive  days  the  assault  was  re- 
peated,  but  a  scarcity  of  provisions,   and  the  deter- 
QjLUied  resistance  of  the  inhabitants,   compelled  the 
Avars  to  retire  ;  and  the  empire  was  rescued  from 
impending  ruin,  by  the  alliance  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
bravery  of  Heraclius*     These  barbarians,  however, 
ftiill  continued  to  be  the  scourge  and  terror  of  tlie 
turroundiog  nations.     About  tlie  end  of  the  8th  ceu- 
iury^  they  resisted,  for  a  time,  with  persevering  cou- 
rse -^nd   resolution,   the  mighty  power  of  Charlc- 
magne,  but  were  at  last  defeated  in  a  general  engage- 
ment by  Henry  duke  of  Friuli,  who  took  their  capi- 
tal Ringa,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  carried  oif 
ipametifie  treasures,   the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,   which  they  had   been  amassing  for  ages* 
Their  reduction  was  completed  by  Pt'pin  king  of  Italy, 
who  killed  the  chagan  in  battle,  and  put  an  ei\d  to  the 
war.      The   rt;mainder   of  this   people,    uiMcr    their 
Ic^aderThaudin^  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  were  bap- 
tiecdy  and  received  ipto  his  protection. 
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A  nation  of  Avars  inheriting  the  bravery  of  their  Ayauclia 
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ancestors,  extsts  at  this  day  in  tne  mountains  of  Dag 
hestan.  Living  in  tents,  and  w^andering  from  place 
to  place,  thry  have  maintained  their  independence  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  who  have  often  attempted  to  subdue  thcnu 
Sec  Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p»  261 ;  and  viii.  p,  176, 
&c.     Mod,  Un,  Hid,  vol.  itxiii.  p.  li-B.     {p) 

AVATSCHA,  or  Awatska,  called  also  St  Pe. 
ier  and  St  Paut^  a  sea^port  of  Kamtschatka.  It  is  si- 
tuated upon  a  tongue  of  lonSi,  which,  hke  an  artilicial 
bank,  forms  behind  the  town  a  harbour  enclosed  like 
a  circle  ;  which,  during  winter,  might  accommodate 
three  or  four  dismantled  ships.  It  was  proposed  bj 
M.  Kasloff,  the  governor,  to  mark  out  on  the  side  of 
this  bason  the  plan  of  a  town,  destined  to  be  the  ca- 
pital of  Kamt&chatka,  and  perhaps  the  grand  centre 
of  commerce  with  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and 
America.  The  bay  of  Avatscha,  which  was  visited 
both  by  Captain  Cooke  and  La  Perouse,  is  represedt- 
ed  as  the  moat  commodious  and  safest  for  Hhipping  ia 
the  world.  It  has  excellent  holding  ground,  and  it* 
mouth  is  so  narrow,  that  it  could  easily  be  protected 
by  a  fort.  Two  vast  harbours,  o»e  on  the  east,  and 
the  otlter  on  the  western  coast,  could  contain  all  the 
ships  of  England  and  France.'  E.  Long.  158**  48', 
N.  Lat.  52**  SV,  See  LaPcrouse*8  Voj^age^  vol.  ii. 
ch.  xjcii,  p,  117,  ate.  ;  aad  the  Continuation  of 
Cooke's   Voyages*     {p) 

AUBAINE,  the  name  of  the  right  by  which  the 
French  king  inherited  the  property  of  every  foreign- 
er that  died  witliin  his  dominions.  As  the  Scots,  the 
Swiss,  the  Savoyards,  and  tlie  Portuguese,  were  rec- 
koned natives  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  exempted 
from  the  effects  of  this  oppressive  and  unhospitable 
custom.  See  Robertson's  Hut,  Charles  F,  vol.  u 
p.   377 ;  and  Muratori  AnnaU  tPltaUa^  vol.  ii.  p, 

AUBE,  the  native  of  one  of  the  departments  of 
France,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Aubc, 
which  waters  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
department  of  the  Mame,  on  the  west  by  that  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  by  that  of  the  Yonne  j  on 
the  south,  by  the  same  departments  and  that  of  the 
Cote  d'Or  ;  and  on  the  east  by  tliat  of  tlie  higher 
Mame.  The  quarter  of  this  department  to  the  west 
of  Troycs  has  received  the  name  of  La  Chantpagn^e 
Poitilleuse^  from  its  extreme  sterihty.  The  southern 
part  of  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  fertile,  and  pro* 
duces  abundance  of  grain  and  fruits.  It  containt 
1,196,370  squaie  a€res.  The  forests  occupy  other 
85  thousand  hectares,  which  arc  divided  equally 
among  the  nation,  the  communes,  and  individuals* 
Contributions  in  the  year  1803,  2,508,574-  francs. 
Population  2H),66l.  Troyes  is  the  capital  of  the 
department,      {o)  '^ 

AUBLETIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  dass  Po- 
lyandria,  and  order  Munogynia*    SeeBotAXY.     (w) 

AUBONNE,  the  Alrun^a  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  a  river,  of  a  small  town,  and  of  a  burouy  con- 
verted into  a  village  in  Lh<*  Pays  de  Vand,  in  Swit^vr* 
land.  The  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  tjic  nver, 
has  the  form  of  an  an  '  ^  "%  with  a  handsome 
c;utle  at  one  end,  whiu  ds  a  view  of  the  lake 

(kf  Geneva*  and  the  f urruvindmg  country.  AubooQ^ 
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is  inconveniently  situated  for  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  towns.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
views,  and  particularly  for  that  which  is  seen  from 
the  place  called  the  Signal  de  Bougy.  Population 
1200.  E.  Long.  6°  24-',  N.  Lat.  46*^  29'.  See  Diet, 
de  la  Suisse  vol.  i.  p.  22.     (w) 

AUCH,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Gers,  situated  on  a  declivity  of  the  hill 
near  the  river  Gers.  The  streets,  though  narrow, 
are  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  town  is  adorned 
with  several  elegant  modem  buildings.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  most  magnificent  structure,  and  the  painted 
windows  with  which  it  is  decorated,  are  remarkable 
for  the  briffhtness  of  their  colours.  Population  7696. 
Distance  irom  Paris  14-7  leagues  south-west.  E. 
Long.  0°  35',  N.  Lat.  43°  40'.     (o) 

AUBURN,  or  Albourne,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Wiltshire,  situated  on  a  small  river  which  runs  in- 
to the  Kennef.  This  town  had  formerly  a  consider- 
able trade,  but  since  the  great  fire  in  1760,  which 
destroyed  7Q  houses,  it  has  fallen  into  decay.  A 
considerable  trade  in  fustians  is  carried  on  here ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  there  is  an  extensive  rabbit  war- 
ren, from  which  great  numbers  are  sent  to  London. 
Number  of  houses  280.  Population  1280.  See  Pen- 
nant's Tour,    (j) 

AUCKLANlJ,  or  Bishop^s  Auckland,  a  mar- 
ket and  corporate  town  of  England  in  Darlington 
ward,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  number  of  oaks  that  formerly  grew  near  it, 
and  the  word  Bishop's  was  prefixed,  from  the  Bi- 
shops of  Durham  being  lords  of  the  manor,  aftd  ha- 
ving a  palace  here.  1  he  town  stands  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Wear  and  Wandless  or  Gaunless. 
The  eminence  on  which  it  is  situated  is  of  an  angular 
form,  and  is  about  140  feet  above^  the  level  of  the 
plain  below.  There  is  here  a  large  manufactory  for 
printing  cotton,  muslins,  and  calicoes.  Number  of 
nouses  408.  Population  1961,  of  whom  331  arc- em- 
ployed in  trade.  See  Leland's  Itinerary,  vol.  i.  ; 
and  Hutchinson's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  County  of 
Durfiam.     (o) 

AUCTION,  a  public  sale,  where  every  kind  of 
property  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  regula- 
tions respecting  auctions,  will  be  found  in  the  statutes 
27  G.  II.  cap.  13 ;  17  G.  III.  c.  50 ;  19  G.  III.  c. 
56;  27  G.  III."c.  13 ;  29  G.  IIL  c.  63 ;  32  G.III. 
c.  41  ;  37  G.  IIL  c.  14;  38  G.  IIL  c.  54.      {j) 

AUCUBA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Monoe- 
cia,  and  order  Tetrandria.     See  Botany,     (lu) 

AUDE,  the  name  of  one  -of  the  departments  of 
France,  whicn  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Aude, 
which  waters  it.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
departments  of  Renault  and  Tslm  ;  on  the  west,  by 
those  of  the  higher  Garonne  and  the  Arriege ;  on 
the  soulh,  by  the  Pynmees  ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  the 
sea.  The  river  Aude  begins  to  become  navigable 
when  it  is  about  to  leave  the -department.  At  Nar- 
bonne  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  pre- 
serving the  original  name,  loses  itself  in  a  marsh  near 
the  coast,  while  the  other  branch,  under  the  name  of 
Robine,  terminates  near JSigean.  The  soil  of  this  de- 
partment is  naturally  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated.  The 
noney,  but  particularly  tliat  which  is  got  near  Nar- 
bonne,  i«  particularly  celebrated.     The  department 


contains  1,275,593  square  acres.     The  forests  occu*  A« 
py  47  or  48  thousand  hectares,   more  than  the  half   ^' 
of  which  belongs  to  the  nation ;  3000  hectares  belong  ^^ 
to  the  communes,  and  the  rest  to  individuals.     Con- 
tributions in  the  year  1803,  6,843,809  francs. .  ?©• 
pulation  226,198.     Carcasonne  is  the  capital  of  the 
department,     (o) 

AUDIENCE,  the  name  of  the  courts  of  justice 
established  by  the  Spaniards  in  America.  See  Ro- 
bertson's Hist,  of  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  286.     (to)    - 

AVEBURY,  or  Abury,  a  small  village  of  Eng-j 
land,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  is  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  a  druidical  temple,  which  has  eng^aged  the 
researches,  and  puzzled  the  conjecture?,  of  our  most 
learned  antiquaries.  It  is  situated  about  five  mika 
west  of  Marlborough,  and  nineteen  north  of  Stone*^ 
henge,  and  it  claims  our  attention  as  being  one  of  the 
most  stupendous  monuments  of  British  antiquity 
which  the  island  affords.  From  the  tradition  of  the 
Welch  bards  we  learn,  that  Avebury  was  one  of  the 
three  primary  Gorseddau  or  supreme  seats  of  Britain ; 
and  the  great  national  temple,  or  circle  of  conventioii 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  Here  they  assembled  from 
all  quarters  of  the  island  at  their  solemn  festivalsy 
which  were  held  at  the  solstices  and  the  equinoxes  { 
and  hither,  it  is  supposed,  that  all  (even  from  foreiga 
countries)  who  wished  to  be  perfectly  skilled  m , 
druidical  science,  repaired  for  instruction.  That  thil 
was  the  grand  metropolitan  station,  is  rendered  molt 
probable  from  its  magnitude,  the  convenience  of  iti 
situation,,  and  the  various  British  roads  which  con* 
verged  to  this  spot ;  as  also  from  the  vast  nomhcrs 
of  tumuli  or  barrows,  and  other  relics  of  remote  antK 
quity  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  temple  consisted  of  large  unhewn-stones  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  ground  at  nearly  regular  dis- 
tances  from  each  other,  and  disposed  in  parallel  rows 
and  circles.  Most  of  these  stones  measured  from  ten 
to  nineteen  feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  forty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  weighed  from  forty  to  fifty- 
four  tons  each.  The  principal  part  of  the  temple 
was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  vallum  about  SO  feet 
in  height,  which  embraced  an  area  of  22  acres.  With- 
in this  inclosure  stood  a  large  circle  consisting  of  100 
stones,  and  including  two  double  concentric  circlesy 
composed  with  88  stones,  and  three  others  called  the 
cove,  with  one  called  the  central  obelisk.  From  the 
large  circle  proceeded  two  avenues,  extending  about  - 
a  mile  in  length  each  way,  and  consisting  of  200 
stones.  The  one  towards  the  south-east,  called  the 
Kennet  avenue,  was  terminated  with  two  concentric 
oval  arrangements  of  stones  ;  and  the  other,  the 
Beckhampton  avenue,  towards  the  west,  had  only  a 
single  stone  at  the  extremity.  The  whole  work  is 
supposed  to  have  originally  consisted  of  650  stones ; 
but  most  of  them  have  been  thrown  down,  broken  to 
pieces,  and  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  a  very 
few  now  remain  in  their  original  position.  As  a  do- 
cument of  British  antiquity,  and  a  singular  monument 
of  ancient  customs,  the  temple  of  Avebury  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  antiquary  and  historian  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  the  heedless  industry  of  those  who 
have  laboured  to  destroy  these  venerable  vestiges  of 
former  times.  See  Rees'  Cffclop€edia;  and  Britten's 
Beauties  ofWiUslnrey  vol.  lii.  (;?) 
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AVEIRO,  or  Braoan^a  Nova,  a  «a-port  town 
^  bn  the  province  of  Beira,  in  Portugal,  situated  in  a 
^  ftit  and  marshy  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vouga. 
P*  •«  The  river  Vouga,"  says  Mr  Link,  "  flows  through 
t  -  Ae  town,  which  is  still  very  narrow,  but  is  adorned 
»  with  a  handsome  quay.  Near  the  town  it  divides  in- 
fo  two  branches,  one  to  the  left  and  southward  nin- 
to  the  sea,  the  other  northward  to  Ovar.  Its 
is  inconsiderable,  only  small  boats  coming  to  the 
f  nor  indeed  could  any  but  small  ships  pass  the 
'  bar,  which  is  continually  shifting.  The  fishing  alone 
^  iv  worthy  of  notice,  for  Aveiro  chiefly  supplies  the 
^  province  of  Beira  with  sardinhas.  Large  troops  of 
C- iniles  are  .continually  seen  carrying  them  into  the 
\*_  Uglier  parts  of  the  province.''  Salt  is  also  produced 
^  Iknt  in  considerable  quantities.  Number  of  houses 
.  MOO.  Population  4400.  See  Link's  Travels  in 
Portugal,  chap,  xxviii,  p.  317.  W.  Long.  8^  38'  45", 
M.  Lat.  40°  38'  18\     (^r) 

-  AVELLINO,  a  town  of  Naples,  situated  in  the 

.    Frincipato  Ultra,   or  ulterior  princtpality.     It  ex- 

'.  ftads  about  a  mile  along  the  hollow  of  a  hill,  but  is 

>    wt  remarkable  either  for  good  streets,  or  elegant 

fc  Miblic  buildings.     Cloth  is  manufactured  here  of  va^ 

&r9»ui  qualities  and  to  a  great  extent.    Wooden  chairs, 

K'AACcaroni,  and  paste  of  various  kinds,  are  among 

Ptkr  other  articles  of  its  trade.     The  soil  of  the  sur- 

•**'  pdkmding  country  being  chiefly  volcanic,  produces  lit- 

A  com.     There  is,  however,  abundance  of  fruit,  and 

giitiiolarly  nuts,  which  orow  in  great  quantities,  and 

'   vAttdi  in  mod  years  produce  an  income  of  j£l  1,250. 

VhB  hazels  ve  planted  in  rows,  and  are  dressed  and 

ed  with  the  greatest  care.     In  September  1694, 

town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

SI  Benevent  and  Aveluno  are  the  celebrated 

of  the  Val-di-Gargano,    where  the    Romans 

blocked  up  by  the  Samnites,  A.  U.  433,  and 

compelled  to  pass  under  the  yoke.     Population  9000. 

JE.  Loog.  14^  46',  N.  Lat.  40«  54'.     See  Rollin's 

tMktm  H&m*  tom.  iii.  p.  252 ;  and  Swinburne's  7Va*> 

wrir»  vol.  i.  p.  171.     {x\ 

.'*-   A  VENA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Trian- 

Aia,  aqd  order  l>igynia.     See  Botany,     (w) 

AVENCHE,  the  Aventicum  of  the  ancients  a 
mall  town  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
ttCiiated  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  lake  Morat, 
a«ir  the  river  Broye.  Avenche  seems  to  have  been 
-•*  -^5^  Aoarishing  colony  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Within  a  space  of  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  are 
discovered  the  foundations  ©f  walls,  inscriptions,  Mo- 
Mc  pavements,  medals,  and  numerous  remains  of  ar- 
chitecture and  sculpture  in  marble.  A  column  of 
white  marble  about  60  feet  high ;  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  the  floor  of  an  ancient  bath,  about  60 
loet  by  40,  done  in  Mosaic  work,  and  ornamented 
with  numerous  human  figures,  are  some  of  the  re- 
fluuns  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  "  Not  far  from 
these  ruins,"  says  Mr  Coxe,  «  stands  a  column  (^ 
whita  narble,  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  composed  of 
hrge  masses,  nicely  joined  together  without  cement ; 
near  it  lies  a  considerable  fragment  of  defaced  sculp- 
ture, which  seems  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the 
portal  belonging  to  a  magnificent  temple.  At  a 
small  distance  from  this  column,  in  the  high  road,  we 
•bservcd  a  cornice  of  white  marble,  sculp^uttd  with 
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urns  and  griffins ;  and  as  we  walked  through  the  town, 
we  remarked  several  other  masses  of  cornice,  orna- 
mented with  sea-horses  and  urns,  and  some  marble 
columns  of  beautiful  proportions. 

About  a  mile  from  Avenche,  near  the  village  of 
Coppet,  on  the  other  side  of  a  little  stream,  which* 
separates  the  canton  of  Firburgh  from  that  of  Bern, 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  aqueduct,  discovered  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  accidental  fall  of  a  sand« 
hill.  The  outside  is  formed  of  stones  and  mortar, 
and  the  inside  of  red  Roman  cement ;  the  vault  of 
the  arch  may  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
one  and  a  half  broad.  This  aqueduct  has  been  traced 
to  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  near  the  marble 
column.  We  Mrere  also  informed  that  it  extends  to 
the  tower  of  Gausa,  between  Vevay  and  Lausanne^ 
and  that  between  Villarsel  and  Mamau,  about  four 
leagues  from  Coppet,  an  arch  of  nearly  the  same  di- 
mensions-is excavated  in  the  solid  rock."  The  emperor 
Vespasian  was  one  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  this 
colony.  In  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  churck 
of  Avenche,  it  is  called  Colonia  pia  FlaxnOf  constant 
emerita,  Aventicum  Helvetiorumjiederata.  £»  Long. 
7*  1',  N.  Lat.  46^52'.  A  description  and  engraving 
of  the  Mosaic  pavement  will  be  found  in  Schmidt's 
Recueil  d'Anttguites  de  la  Suisse.  See  also  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Switzerland,  vol.  ii.  p.  174—180 ;  and 
Diet,  de  la  Smsse,  vol.  i.  p.  24.     (o) 

AVERNI,  known  also  b^  the  name  of  Mephites^ 
are  certain  lakes,  or  other  places,  which  infect  the  at- 
mosphere with  pestilential  vapours.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  these  was  the  lake  A v emus  in  Campania* 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  the  entrance  into  tne  in- 
fernal regions.  It  was  supposed  to  be  bottomless* 
and  computed  to  be  about  two  miles  long,  and  one 
broad.  Its  depth,  however,  is  now  ascertained* 
which  is  in  some  places  188  feet.  It  is  situated  near 
Puzzuoli  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavora,  and  is 
called  by  the  modem  Italians  Lago  d'Averao,  and 
Lago  di  Triper^la.  Strabo  describes  it  as  lying 
within  the  Lucnne  bay,  and  accessible  only  by  a  nar- 
row passage.  Its  steep  banks  were  covered  with 
impervious  groves,  which  excluded  every  ray  of  light ; 
and  such  was  the  poisonous  quality  of  its  water,  and 
the  virulence  of  the  vapours  which  it  exhaled,  that 
all  birds  which  attempted  to  fly  over  it  sunk  down 
dead.  A  gloomy  cave  adjoining  the  lake  is  repre- 
sented by  Virgil  as  the  habitation  of  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl: 

Sjtelunca  altafuitf  vastoguc  immnrng  hiatu^ 
Scrujica^  tuta  lacu  nigro  ntmor.'tntqueirnebru: 
Qtiam  iujicr  haud  tdlce  poteroMt  iinpune  volantcs 
Tentlere  iter  jtennis  ;  tnlU  sese  halitus  cUru 
Faucibns  ejfundens  supera  ad  comvxaferebals 
Unde  locum  Graii  duerutU  noinine  Avernum. 

ViEO.  lib.  vi.  23«. 

Deep  was  the  cave ;  and  downward  as  it  went 
From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky  rough  descent; 
And  here  th*  access  a  s^Ioomy  grove  defends, 
And  here  th*  innaviguble  lake  extendi. 
O'er  whose  unhappy  waters,  void  ot'  light. 
No  bird  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight; 
Such  deadly  stenches  from  the  depth  arise. 
And  steaming  sulphur,  thaf  infects  the  skies. 
Frum  Iience  the  Csrcciun  bards  their  legends  make. 
And  give  the  name  ADemus  to  the  lake. 

Drydcn's  Firg,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 
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Averrlioa,  Here,  at  midnighty  the  trembling  votaries  of  the'Si- 
Averrocs.  j^yj  ^g,^  supposed  to  celebrate  her  dismal  orgies : 
costly  sacrifices  were  offered  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  the  infernal  deities,  and  the  secrets  of  futurity  were 
drawn  from  the  maddening  tongue  of  the  prophetess. 
This  place  continued  to  be  the  favourite  haunt  of  su- 
perstition tin  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  violated  its 
sanctity,  dissipated  its  poisonous  exhalations,  and  dis- 

?elled  the  impenetrable  darkness  which  enshrouded  it. 
le  cut  down  the  surrounding  wood,  and  connecting 
it  with  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  sea,  he  formed  the 
Julian  harbour,  in  which  he  exercised  his  fleet,  during 
the  winter,  before  he  led  it  against  Sextus  Pompey. 
{Suet.  Aug.  16.)  From  the  present  appearance  of  the 
lake,  some  have  been  inclined  to  suspect  the  ancients 
of  exaggeration  in  their  account  of  its  maHgnant  qua* 
lities.  Spallanzani  affirms,  that  neither  the  lake  nor 
its  environs  afford  any  indication  of  noxious  exhala- 
tions ;  while  Mr  Swmbume,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
them  entitled  to  more  credit ;  and  observes,  that  even 
now  the  air  is  feverish  and  dangerous,  as  the  jaiindiced 
faces  of  the  vine-dressers  who  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood most  ruefully  testify  ;  and  Boccacio  relates, 
that,  during  his  residence  at  the  Neapolitan  court, 
the  surface  of  this  lake  was  suddenly  covered  with 
dead  fish,  black  and  singed,  as  if  kiUed  by  some  sub- 
aqueous eruptioa  of  Bre.  The  once  poisonous  Aver- 
nus,  however,  now  presents  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, clear  and  serene,  and.  abounds  with  fish  and 
water-fowl. 

Avemi  are  very  common  in  Hungary,  on  account 
of  its  numerous  mines.  In  Italy,  the  Grotto  del  Cani 
is  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  steams  ;  and  the  val- 
ley of  Soltafara,  between  the  lakes  Agnano  and  Puz- 
zeli,  derives  its  name  from  the  vast  quantities  of  sul- 
phur which  are  continually  forced  out  of  its  clefts 
by  subterraneous  fires.  See  Spallanzani's  Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  128,  flee.  Swinburne's  Travels^  'vol.  iii. 
p.  61.  &c-     (p) 

AVERRHCjA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Decandria,  and  order  Penta^ynia.   See  Botany,  (tu) 

AVERRO  £S,  (named  by  his  countrymen  Abual- 
Walid  Mohammed,  Ebn  Achmed,  Ebn  Mohammed, 
Ebn  Roshd,)  the  most  admired  of  the  Arabian  phi- 
losophers, was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  at  Cordova,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  then  the 
capital  of  the  Moorish  dominions  in  Spain.  His  fa- 
ther was  the  chief  magistrate  and  supreme  judge  of 
the  province,  and  also  possessed  the  hi|^hest  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  Averroes 
devoted  himself,  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  physic,  law,  and  theology,  and 
above  all,  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  on  whose 
vmtings,  though  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, he  commented  so  successfully,  that  he  not  on- 
ly was  sumamed  Commentator,  x«r  Hopif,  but,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  his  contemporanes,  deserved  a 
pre-eminence  of  praise  superior  to  that  of  the  Stagirite 
himself.  For  several  ages,  the  scholastic  disputants, 
of  every  possible  variety  of  opinion,  regarded  his  au- 
thority as  oracular ;  but  though  he  was  m  all  cases  ap- 
pealed tq  with  confidence  by  the  contending  parties. 
It  does  not  appear  that  his  Sibyl^ne  pages  ever  had 
the  effect  of  terminating  their  xjontests,  or  ever  contri- 
)»uted  to  soften  the  asperity  with  which  their  literary 


hostilities  were  conducted.     He  had  acqttired  the  ^ 
talent  of  expressing  himself  with  such  ambidextrous  ^ 
felicity,  that  whenever  his  words  had  the  appearance 
of  being  intelligible,  it  required  little  ingenuity  to  de- 
rive from  them  a  profusion  of  anpunents  in  support, 
of  either  side  of  tne  question.     To  this  artifice,  the 
most  judicious  writers  have  ascribed  his  unparalleled 
reputation. 

By  the  suffragres  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  was  rais* 
ed  to  the  dignified  offices  which  had  been  held  br  his 
father  and  {grandfather,  in  the  provinces  of  Andalusia 
and  Valencia.  So  great  at  this  time  was  his  reputa* 
tion,  that  he  was  chosen,  by  the  caliph  Jacob  Al- 
Mansor,  to  fill  a  similar  station  in  Morocco,  and,  ia 
the  mean  while,  he  was  permitted  to  nominate  a  de- 
puty at  Cordova  ;  to  which  place  he  returned,  after 
navmg  appointed  subordinate  judges  and  magistrateSf 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania* 

After  being  thus  loaded  with,  honours  and  distinc- 
tion,-he  was  destined  to  experience  a  most  humiliat- 
ing reverse  of  fortune  Having  been  persuaded  to 
give  lectures  in  philosophy  to  a  number  of  jonag 
men,  he  incautiously  advanced  a  variety  of  opmions^ 
which  could  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  prophet.  He  was  publicly  accused  of 
heresy,  and  condemned  by  the  caliph  to  the  sexjoe 
punisnment  of  degradation  from  his  offices,  confisqi* 
tion  of  his  whole  property,  and  the  infamy  of  residini^  ' 
in  the  suburbs  ot  the  city,  among  Jews  and  outcasts 
from  the  fsuth.  After  having  for  some  time  submk^ 
ted  with  exemplary  meekness  to  the  multiplied  indig- 
nities which  were  heaped  on  him  by  vulgiar  fanatics, 
whose  bigotry  was  in&med  by  the  malice  of  his  pri« 
vate  enemies,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  to 
Fez  ;  but  there  he  was  soon  detected  and  conunitted 
to  prison.  For  his  temerity  and  presumption  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  from  his  ignominious  doom,  the 
i'udges  and  divines,  commissioned  by  the  king  to  deli- 
>erate  on  his  case,  sentenced  him  to  a  most  mortifying 
penance,  which  was  inflicted  on  him  with  unmitigated 
rigour.  At  the  time  of  pubUc  prayers,  the  prisooeff 
was  conducted  to  the  gate  of  the  mosque,  where,  ia 
the  most  submissive  posture,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
he  was  exposed  to  the  grossest  insults  from  the  mean- 
est of  the  people,  every  one  of  whom  had  the  privi- 
lege of  testifying  his  abhorrence  by  spitting  on  the 
heretic's  face.  He  then  professed  his  contntion  for 
his  offences,  and  publicly  recanted  his  errors.  For 
some  time  afterwards  he  resided  at  Fez,  and  grave  lec- 
tures on  jurisprudence.  He  was  then  permitted  to 
return  to  his  native  city,  where  he  lived  in  a  sute  of 
the  lowest  indigence,  till  a  singular  and  unexpected 
occurrence  restored  him  to  his  former  honours.  The 
person  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  office  which, 
he  had  held  in  Morocco,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  They  could  not  fail  to  compare  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  groaned,  with  the  liberal  con- 
duct of  Averroes.  Refiectin?  on  the  equitj  and  cle- 
mency of  his  administration,  they  were  convmced  that 
a  more  discerning  and  a  more  upright  magistrate 
could  never  be  expected  ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
this  conviction,  they  concurred  in  soliciting  the  ca- 
liph to  reinstate  the  man  who  had  long  been  the  vic- 
tim of  persecution,  and  who  at  that  moment  was  living 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  disgrace  and  wretchedness^ 
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The  pnnce,  after  consulting  the  leaders  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  yielded  to  the  petition  of  his  subjects, 
and  Averroea  again  emerged  from  obscurity  to  the 
honourable  places  which  he  had  formerly  held-  Du- 
ring the  remainder  of  his  life>  he  resided  at  Morocco, 
where  he  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tiuy,  probably  in  1206. 

The  natural  dispositions  of  Arerroes  are  described 
by  almost  all  authors  as  having  been  superlatively 
amiable.  As  a  judge,  he  acted  with  uniform  impar- 
tiality, prudence  and  integrity,  and  with  such  gentle- 
ness and  feeling,  that  when  the  laws  required  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  to  be  inflicted,  he  was  never  able 
to  pronounce  the  sentence.  Though  bom  to  an 
ample  fortune,  and  though  he  enjoyed  situations  of 
rrcat  emolument,  be  was  a  pattern  of  frugality,  mo- 
deration, and  temperance.  His  bbcrality  was  unlimit- 
ed, particularly  to  men  of  letters,  whose  circumstan- 
ces did  not  enable  them  to  gratify  their  inclination  for 
study ;  and  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  his,  that 
wealth  could  never  be  better  employed,  than  in  con- 
verting enemies  into  friends.  His  patience  and  for- 
g^iveness  of  injuries  deserve  to  be  recorded.  On  a 
certam  occasion,  during  a  public  lecture,  one  of  his 
auditors  went  up  to  him,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  a 
most  provoking  insult*  Not  in  the  least  disconcert- 
ed, the  philosopher  betrayed  no  emotion  either  of  sur- 
prise or  resentment,  but  merely  signified,  by  an  incli- 
nation of  the  head,  that  he  had  heard  what  was  said  to 
him.  The  circumstance  would  never  have  been  known ; 
but  the  person  who  had  offered  him  the  affront,  was 
•o  astonished  at  hts  equanimity  and  forbearance,  that 
he  Cdxld  not  refrain  from  making  an  apology  more 
public  than  the  offence,  and  testifying  that  uo  reta- 
liation could  have  mortified  him  so  deeply  as  the  su- 
periority of  mind  evinced  by  Averr6es» 

His  character  as  a  philosopher  would  before  this 
time  have  been  forgotten,  had  not  the  extravagant 
encomium B  of  his  admirers  been  transcribed  by  the 
historians  of  succeeding  ages.  His  unbounded  admi* 
ration  of  Aristotle  is  only  one  among  many  proofs 
of  the  defective  erudition  of  the  times  in  which  he 
livedo  The  works  of  the  Grecian  philosopher  and 
his  commentators  were  the  sole  object  of  study,  be- 
cause scarcely  any  other  writings  worthy  of  perusal 
were  known«  These  wonderful  productions  Avcr- 
rxics,  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  had  no  opportu- 
niijr  of  examining,  except  through  the  medium  of  ve- 
ry mcorrect  translations  into  his  native  tongue  ;  and 
he  constantly  displays  an  entire  ignorance  of  the 
works  of  all  other  philosophers.  He  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  Protagoras  and  Pythagoras  ; 
and  the  titles  by  which  he  refers  to  the  works  of 
Pbto,  arc  perfectly  ludicrous.  {Lud.  Viv*)  He  is 
generally  obscure,  and  full  of  contradictions  j  always 
abundantly  dogmatical,  and  sometimes  so  arrogant, 
that  we  cannot  help  questioning  the  accounts  which 
have  descended  to  us  of  his  urbanity  and  mildness. 
Among  other  subjects,  he  wrote  on  medicine,  with 
the  theory  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  well  ac- 
c|uatnted ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  he  often 
combated  the  opinions  of  his  predecessor  and  rival 
Avieenna,  lie  cautiously  abstained  from  naming  him. 
It  iA  understood  that  he  contributed  to  eradicate  tome 


medical  prejudices.  It  had  long  been  all  undisputed  Averron. 
maxim,  diat  blood-letting,  if  practised  before  the 
fourteenth  year,  invariably  proves  fatal.  Avcrroe« 
ventured  to  bleed  a  child  of  his  own  not  above  seven 
years  of  age,  who  hid  been  seized  with  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  the  experiment,  having  termi* 
nated  happily,  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  opi- 
nion, by  which  physicians  had  hitherto  been  restrain- 
ed from  hazarding  a  method  of  cure  which  is  obvious- 
ly indicated  by  the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. The  work  which  gained  him  the  greatest 
credit  was  entitled  Destruciiortei  DeUrucHonum^  and 
was  intended  as  a  refutation  of  the  errors  of  Algazel, 
who  denied  that  the  world  is  in  any  sense  the  work 
of  God.  This  occasional  defender  of  the  faith,  how- 
ever, is  accused  of  propagating  heresies  not  less  fla- 
grant than  those  of  Algazel.  He  maintained  that 
there  is  only  one  understanding,  absolutely  the  same, 
diffused  among  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race. 
He  rejected  the  Christian  rchgion  partly  on  account 
of  the  mystery  of  the  euchanst,  which  he  derided, 
[quia  Christiani gens  stolidissima^  Deum  Jachtnt  et 
comedunt  ;)  but  his  chief  objection  to  our  faith  was, 
that  it  admits  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he 
pronounced  an  impossibility.  He  insisted  that  the 
divine  providence  cannot  extend  to  individual  objects. 
He  believed  that  all  spiritual  existences  have  conti- 
nued from  eternity  unchanged.  He  despiised  the 
Jewish  religion  as  an  assemblage  of  puerile  ob servant 
ces  ;  and  Mahometanism  he  said  was  but  a  swinish 
faith,  because  it  gave  a  free  licence  to  sensual  indul- 
gences. He  denied  that  there  could  be  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  He  has  often  been  char- 
ged with  atheism  j  not,  however,  we  think  with  great- 
er reason  than  there  is  to  extend  the  accusation  to  Aris- 
totle and  the  other  philosophers  who  asserted  the  eter- 
nity of  the  world  ;  an  opinion  which  the  ancients 
thought  consistent  with  theism, but  which  both  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans  have  concurred  in  reprobating 
as  atheistical.  Erasmus  speaks  of  him  with  great  in- 
dignation, stigmatizing  him  by  the  severe  epithets 
impius  x*i  T(4<  ttMrA^ttr^i.  Petrarch  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  preparing  a  confutation  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  understandings  of  Albertus,  Scotus,  and  Aqui- 
nas, must  have  been  fcjngularly  constituted  ;  other- 
wise we  cannot  easily  account  for  the  avidity  with 
which  tliey  gave  their  days  and  nights  to  the  perusal 
and  jie-perusal  of  this  self-contradictory  author,  and 
for  that  dtfcct  of  perspicacity,  or  else  that  faculty  of 
explaining  things  away,  which  saved  them  the  liorror 
of  being  shocked  by  the  detection  of  his  impieties^ 

Perhaps,  however,  Averroes  may  have  been  at 
much  misrepresented  by  his  Latin  translators,  as  Ari- 
stotle was  by  the  Arabian  interpreters.  The  rabbins 
and  schoolmen,  who  made  his  works  known  in  Eu- 
rope, were  more  remarkable  fur  their  /L-al  than  for 
their  ability  %  ^nd  the  world  is  little  indebted  to  them 
for  the  slovenly  manner  in  wliich  they  executed  their 
unprofitable  task.  See  Leo  Afric.  Ih  Vin  ilimir, 
apud  Arab,  Lud,  Vives  de  Cnus.  Corrupt,  Artium^ 
Cach  Rhodigin.  Ant  iff*  Led*  Hottmger.  BtU, 
Theoiog,  D^Herbclot,  Bibl.  Oriart,  Bayk  Did. 
Histor.  et  Crii.     (a) 
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AVERS  A,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Lavora,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  built  A.  D.  1029»  by  Count 
Rainuliy  the  leader  of  the  Normans*  It  was  called 
Aversa,  from  its  opposition  to  Capua,  and  from  the 
aversion  which  Rauiulf  felt  for  Pandulph  the  prince 
of  that  city.  The  first  asylum  of  the  Normans  in 
Italy,  was  a  strong  camp  in  the  depth  of  the  marshes 
of  Campania,  but  bv  tne  liberality  of  the  Duke  of 
Naples,  Aversa  was  built  and  fortihed  for  their  use, 
ana  they  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  of  that  fertile  dis- 
trict. Distance  from  Naples  eight  miles.  £.  Long. 
14*»  9',  N.  Lat.  40^  58'.  See  Gibbon's  Hist.  chap.  Ivi. 
vol.  X.  p.  232.     (     ) 

AVESNES,  a  strong  fortified  town  of  France,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Hispre.  Its  fortifications  were 
repaired  by  Vauban.  Population  2935.  £•  Long. 
3«  54',  N.  Lat.  50«  8'.     (w) 

AVEYRON,  the  name  of  one  of  the  departments 
•^f  France,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
Aveyron,  with  which  it  is  watered.  It  is  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  the  department  of  Cantal ;  on  the  west, 
by  that  of  Lot ;  on  the  south,  by  that  of  Tarn  ;  and 
on  the  east,  by  that  of  the  Gard  and  Lozcre.  There 
is  little  com  in  this  department ;  but  the  pastures  are 
excellent,  and  there  is  plenty  of  wine  and  hemp.  Be- 
sides these  productions,  there  are'  mines  of  lead, 
ironj  copper,  alum,  and  coal ;  and  several  mineral 
springs.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle 
in  this  department.  It  contains  1,767,424  square 
acres.  The  forests,  which  belong  chiefly  to  indivi- 
duals, occupy  59  or  60  hectares.  Contributions  in 
1808,  3,198,633  francs.  Population  328,195.  Rho- 
dez  is  the  capital  of  the  department,     (o) 

AUGER,  Boring,  the  name  given  to  a  very  in- 
genious patent  nuichine,  invented  oj  Mr  Ryan,  for 
boring  tnrough  strata.  The  machine  brings  up  a 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  rock  through  which  it  is 
passing,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  it  works 
perpendicukrly,  it  exhibits  the  inclination  of  the  stra- 
ta. See  Repertory  of  Arts.  Other  machines  that 
have  received  the  same  name  may  be  seen  in  the  7Vfl[  w- 
actions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourager^ent  of4rts^ 
vol.  i.  p.  317,  320;  vol.  xix.  p.  165.  Bailey's  Ma,- 
chines^  vol.  i.  p.  159,  163.     (o) 

AUGITE.     Sec  Oryctognosy. 

AUGMENT,  in  Greek  grammar,  is  an  accident 
of  certain  tenses,  by  which  tne  letter  i  is  prefixed  to 
the  word,  or  the  initial  short  vowel  changed  into  a 
long  one,  or  a  diphthong  into  another  longer  one.    (j) 

AUGMENTATION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
is  that  process  by  which  a  clergyman  may  obtain  an 
increase  of  his  stipend.  The  power  of  allotting  a 
suitable  provision  for  the  refonned  clergy  was  ori- 
ginally vested  in  a  commission  of  parliament,  appoint- 
ed by  several  acts  of  the  legislature.  This  power 
was  afterwards  transferred,  by  the  act  1707»  c  9.  to 
the  Court  of  Session  ;  who  have  since  sat  as  a  com- 
mission, separate  from  the  Court  of  Session,  and  mo- 
dified stipends  to  the  clergy,  out  of  the  teinds  of  the 
parish  wnere  each  minister  officiates.  For  an  account 
of  the  different  regulations  respecting  this  process, 
and  the  subject  of  Teimds,  in  general,  see  that  ar- 
ticle.    Iz) 

AUGSBURG,  the  Augusta  Vindelicorum  of  the 


ancients,  an  ancient  free  imperial  city  of  Swabiay  but  'Anf 
now  incorporau*d  with  the  kingdom  of  Bavari«t  ia  ^"* 
situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  neardie  confluence  of  the 
Lech  and  Werlach,  about  forty  miles  north-west  of 
Munich,  and  300  miles  flest  of  Vienna.  It  was  once 
a  very  flourishing,  large,  and  handsome  city»  a  prin* 
cipal  seat  in  Germany  of  commerce,  manu£ictures» 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Its  position  was  favourable  for 
trade  between  Italy,  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  the 
northern  states ;  and  accordingly  it  was  for  many 
ages  the  grand  entrepot  of  the  commerce-  carried  o» 
between  the  Venetian  territories  and  the  different 
provinces  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  the  various 
states  which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Venice  to  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  Here  was  held  the  celebn^ed 
diet  of  the  empire,  by  Charles  V.  in  person,  A.  D. 
1530,  at  which  the  confederate  princes,  who  had  a 
few  months  before  protested  against  the  acts  of  the 
imperial  diet  of  Spires,  ^which  had  declared  any  re-  - 
ligious  innovations  rebellion  against  the  Germanic 
body,)  assumed  the  name  of  Protestants.  At  this 
diet  of  Augsburg,  the  well-known  Lutheran  Confirm 
sion  of  Faith,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  chapter^ 
concerning  the  nature,  reasons,  and  extent  of  the  se- 
paration from  the  Romish  church,  was  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon ;  presented  to  the  emperor  and  sUi  the 
German  princes ;  discussed  with  great  earnestness  for 
many  weeks ;  and  finally  considered  as  the  code  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism  in  Germany.  The  greatot 
delicacy  of  address  was  requisite  in  managing  thai 
business.  The  minds'  of  men,  kept  in  perpetual  agi^ 
tation  by  a  controversy  carried  on  for  twelve  years 
with  unparalleled  acrimony,  without  intermission  of 
debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a 
very  high  degree.  They  were  accustomed  to  inno-» 
vations,  and  saw  the  boldest  of  them  successfuL 
Having  not  only  abolished  old  rights,  but  substitu- 
ted new  forms  in  their  place,  they  were  influenced  aa 
much  by  attachment  to  the  system  which  they  had 
embraced,  as  by  aversion  to  that  which  they  had 
abandoned.  This  spirit,  and  those  views,  were  not 
confined  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  new  sect.  Some 
of  the  most  powerful  priaces  of  the  empire  embraced 
them  with  equal  ardour.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  marouis  of  Brandenburg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
CaAs^l,  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  prince  of  An- 
halt-Dessau,  together  with  the  deputies  of  fourteen 
imperial  free  cities,  joined  in  the  solcnw  protest  allu- 
ded to,  and  were  present  at  the  diet  of  Augsburgi 
to  enforce  and  maintain  the  confession  of  faith  pre- 
sented by  the  learned  Melancthon. 

The  elector  of  Saxony  did  not  allow  Luther  to 
accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  his  presence  should 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  opposite  paity  to  a  degree 
incompatible  with  the  object  for  which  the  diet  was 
assembled.  For  the  same  reason,  he  and  the  confie- 
derate  princes  and  deputies  employed  Melancthon, 
the  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  pacific  and  gentle  spirit,  among  the  reformers,, 
to  draw  up  the  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed 
in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  a  regard  for  truth  and  consistency  would  permit* 
Melancthoni  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancovu^  of  con- 
troversy to  envenom  his  style,  even  in  writings  purely: 
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I,  Mecctited  a  task  m  agireablc  to  hia  natu- 
rsil  dispofiition  with  great  moderation  and  addrfss* 
The  creed  which  he  composed  was  read  publicly  in 
the  ctly-hall  of  Augsburg,  before  the  diet,  and  the 
catholic  aiid  protestant  divines.  Some  of  the  former 
were  appointed  to  examine  it :  they  brought  in  their 
animadversions.  A  dispute  ensued  between  thera 
and  Mclancthon,  seconded  by  6ome  of  his  coadjutors  ; 
hut  though  he  softened  some  articlea^  made  conccs- 
aions  with  regard  to  others,  and  put  the  least  objec- 
tionable sense  upon  all;  tbougli  Charles  V.  laboured 
with  great  earnestness  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties ;  bo  many  marks  of  distinction  were  now  esta- 
blished, and  such  insupemble  barriers  placed  between 
the  two  churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about 
a  coalition  were  utterly  desperate,  (See  Scj*iendorffl 
Lb.  xu  p.  1J9,  Sec)  It  was  not  merely  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  party,  however,  to  whom  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  diet  of  Auguburg,  and  the  confession  of 
failh  given  in  by  Mclancthon,  gave  offence.  A  very 
BumerouB  body  of  the  Protestants  themselves  disap- 
proved of  the  whole  transaction,  and  separated,  not 
only  from  the  Catholic  church  (or  ever,  but  also 
from  the  Lutheran.  They  assumed  the  denomina- 
tion of  Evangelical  Reformed^  and  are  still  known  by 
that  title,  and  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  Pro- 
tectants of  all  Germany, 

The  religious  affairs  of  the  empire  remained  in 
CTieat  coufusion  for  twenty-hve  years  after  the  disso- 
tution  of  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  m  15S0,      Ferdinand 
of  Au!»lria,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  to  whom  the 
emperor  had   procured  the  dignity  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  sincetxly  wishing  an  accommodation  with 
the  Protetlante^  called  together  a  new  diet  at  Augs- 
burg in  1555,  and  contrived  to  establish  somethmg 
like  a  religious  peace  in  Germany.     A  recess  was 
framed  on  the  25th  of  September  1555,  approved 
of,  imd  published  with  the  usual  formalities.     It  con. 
tallied,  among  other  articles,  the  foUowingv  which 
ire  give  as  a  sp«?cimen  of  the  neplus  idtra  of  the  reb- 
1      giooa  tolcratioo  of  the  age,     **  Such  princes  and 
feMBtt  as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  con* 
^^Hpofli  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  shall  be  permitted  to 
^nTplr»$  the  doctrine,  and  exercise  the  worship,  which 
Vit   autboritet,    without    interruptian    or    molestation 
from  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  any 
I      power  or  person  whatsoever.     The  Protestants,  on 
H  their  part,  shall  give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and 
■  states   whu    adhere  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the 
church  of  Rome*     For  the  future,  no  attempts  shall 
be  made  towards  terminating  religious   differences, 
but  by  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  pcrMiasion 

I  and  conference*  The  popish  ecdewaatics  shall  claim 
no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  receive  the 
confrssion  of  Augsburg.  Such  as  seized  the  reve- 
nues  or  benefices  of  the  church,  previous  to  the  trea- 
ty of  Fassau,  shall  retain  possession  of  them,  and  be 
liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  imperial  chamber  on 
that  account.  The  supretne  civil  power  in  every 
«tate  shall  have  right  to  establish  what  form  of  doc- 
trine and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper  ;  and  if  any  of 
Its  subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit 
them  to  remove  with  all  their  effects  whithersoever 
they  shidl  please.  If  any  prelate  or  ecclesiastic  shall 
litrc&ltcr  abandoQ  the  Romish  religioPi  he  shall  iiii- 
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stantly  relinquish  hia  dioceaf}  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  Aug«bur]^. 

be  lawful  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomination 

is  vested,  to  pixjceed  immedi.itely  to  an  e lection^  as 

if  the  ofiicc  were  vacant  by  drath  or  translation,  and 

to  appoint  a  successor  of  undoubted  atlacLmeut  to 

the  ancient  system.'* 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  the  famous  receta 
of  Augsburg  tn  1555,  which  was  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious peace  in  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union 
among  its  various  states,  the  sentiments  of  which  are 
so  extremely  different  with  respect  to  points  the  mo»i 
interesting  and  important.  In  our  age  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects  well  known,  it  may  seem  strange,  Uiat  a 
method  of  terminating  their  dissensions,  so  suitable 
to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  re- 
hgion,  did  not  sooner  occur  to  the  contending  par- 
ties. Bitt  this  expedient,  however  salutary,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tians during  many  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to 
discovery.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  before  toleration,  under  its  pre- 
sent form,  was  admitted  into  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  from  thence  introduced  into 
England.  Long  experience  of  the  calamities  flowing 
from  mutual  persecution,  tlie  influence  of  free  go- 
vernment, the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the 
progress  of  science,  together  with  the  prudence  and 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all  requisite  ia 
order  to  establish  a  regulation  so  opposite  to  the  ideas 
which  all  the  different  sects  had  adopted,  from  mis- 
taken conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  reUgiou, 
and  the  rights  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  tliem  had  de- 
rived from  the  maxims  of  the  chtuch  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsburg,  it  is  evident,  was  found- 
ed  on  DO  such  liberal  and  enlarged  sentiments  con- 
cerning freedom  of  rehgious  inquiry,  or  the  nature  of 
toleration.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of 
pacification,  which  political  considerations  alone  had 
suggested  to  the  contending  parties,  and  regard  for 
their  mutual  tranquillity  and  slfety  had  rendered  ne- 
cessary. Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof 
than  an  article  in  the  recess  itself,  by  which  the  be- 
nefits of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only 
to  the  Catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  sudi  as  ad- 
hered to  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  in  1530,  on  the 
other.  The  followers  oi  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  re- 
mained, in  consequence  of  that  e seclusion,  without 
any  protection  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced 
agaiu&t  heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legal  se« 
curity  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  near  a 
century  after  this  period,  provided,  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the 
Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  protection  which 
the  rece*M»  of  Augsburg  affords. 

The  pliilanth rapist  cannot  help  regretting  the  mi« 
serable  figuiT  which  human  reason  and  human  pa.* 
sions  have  made  in  every  age,  in  a  field  where  the 
first  ought  to  ha^vc  di^iplayed  its  noblest  engintb,  and 
the  last  to  have  been  either  absoJutcly  feuKiu*  d,  m-  ut 
least  kept   under  decent  co^troul,  na  i 

of  Christian  controversy.     In  it,  the  /  .?. 

has  tainted  every  feature  of  the  couaienajice,  and 
poisoned  every  feeling  uf  the  heart.  Althoujgh  not^ 
always  armed  with  Uit  acymitar  of  the  Arabian  ini« 
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Augthuri;.  poster,  or  in  a  condition  to  propagate,  hj  force  of 
armt*  opinions  which  reason  rejects  on  any  other 
coodiiionsy  yet  Christian  theolorans  have  s«ged  with 
equal  ftny  against  their  anta^ponisu  in  secret,  and  be- 
trayed as  Bcrce  a  spirit  as  if  they  had  inhaled  the 
fieiy  bkst  wafted  br  the  lion  and  the  tiger  around 
the  standard  of  Mahomet ;  alas,  they  always  forgot, 
that  **  *tu  the  heretic  ihat  makes  ihefre^  not  he  that 
burns  in  it  I** — Shakespbabe. 

Angsburg  has  declined  in  importance  erer  since 
the  trade  of  Germany  forsook  the  direction  which 
Venice,  in  her  better  days,  had  given  it.  The  rise 
of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  ana  the  corresponding 
influence  of  cities  like  Hambsrgh,  Bremen,  Embden, 
Frankfort,  8cc,  better  situated  for  carrying  on  the 
conunerce,  which  now  took  a  westerly  direction,  in- 
stead of  continuing  in  the  ancient  tract,  have  proved 
highly  injurious  to  this  place.  Yet  it  is  still,  in  spite 
oAvery  disadvantage,  a  place  of  some  consideration, 
and  manages  a  great  part  of  the  transit  and  banking 
business  of  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. There  are  indeed  no  Fuggers  or  trehers  now 
to  be  found  in  it,  to  lend  their  emperor  millions  of 
doUars  on  depand  |  nor  is  Augsburg  the  great  re- 
sort of  the  literati  of  southern  Germany.  The  bu- 
siness of  the  last  mentioned  order  of  men  has  dwin- 
dled into  the  manufacture  of  paltry  devotional  tracts 
for  peasants  and  children,  and  the  construction  of 
coarse  maps,  picture-books,  and  toys  for  the  lower 
classes  of  their  countrymen. 

As  Augsburg  now  constitutes  a  part  of  Bavaria, 
and  is  in  every  respect  as  dependent  upon  that  crown 
as  if  it  had  never  enjoved  the  privileges  of  a  free  im- 
perial city,  it  is  needless  to  descril^  a  constitution 
and  police  which  were  much  talked  of  in  Germany, 
but  are  now  no  more.  The  Rath-haus,  or  town-hall, 
110  feet  long,  48  broad,  and  52  high;  the  large 
square,  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  the  cathedral,  with 
its  two  tall  spires ;  the  public  fountains,  some  of 
them  said  to  have  been  built  by  Caesar  Augustus ; 
the  intricate  gate  towards  the  Lech ;  and  the  aque- 
duct which  carries  the  water  of  that  river  into  the 
city,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  mills  and  consi- 
denil)Ie  manufactories  with  tliat  necessary,— are  often 
mentioned  with  admiration,  both  by  statistical  wri- 
ters and  by  travellers,  as  well  as  by  tne  natives.  But 
to  a  Briton  they  appear  diminutive  and  insignificant : 
One  of  the  locks  ot  our  canals,  and  the  smallest  man 
of  war  in  our  navy,  yields  a  much  finer  din>lay  of 
human  ingenuity  and  address.  The  manufactures 
are  still  considerable,  though  greatly  inferior  to  what 
they  were  before  the  incorporation  of  the  city  with  , 
Bavaria.  Thev  consist  of  cotton-goods,  tobacco  or 
snuff,  mirrors,  leather,  paper,  carpets,  gold  and  silver 
laces,  sealing-wax,  cordials^  Jewellery,  clocks  and 
watches,  stone-ware,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing, 
besides  other  branches  connected  with  these  manufac- 
tures. It  is  probable,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  acquisitions  of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  favoiirable  si- 
tuation of  this  city  for  the  Italian  trade,  it  may  yet 
recover,  in  some  degree,  its  former  rank  among  the 
German  mercantile  stations.  The  prices  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  as  low  as  in  any  of  the  larger  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  continent ;  and  the  country 
round  about  it  is  beautiful  and  fertile.     The  acade- 


my, or  college,  formerly  supported  by  the  Lutherans, 
is  gone  into  decay,  and  has  not  been  replaced  by  ' 
any  other  learned  seminary  of  note ;  but  the  present 
monarch  of  the  country  has  always  manifested  liberal 
and  enlightened  principles  of  government,  and  will 
naturally  promote  the  improvement  of  the  second  atj 
in  his  dominions. 

The  population  of  Augsburg  has,  since  178Sf 
fluctuated  betwixt  30,000  and  36,000  souls,  of  whont 
two-thirds  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  Pro- 
testants. Jews  were  not,  until  1805,  admitted  to 
live  within  the  walls ;  but  such  as  carried  on  busi- 
ness there,  lodged  in  a  village  half  a  leaa^ue  fitHn  the 
city,  and  paid  a  certain  tax  for  liberty  of  trading  in  it 
.  through  the  da3r.  The  manners  of  the  people  are,  like 
those  of  the  principal  free  cities  of  southern  Germa- 
ny, compounded  ot  the  primitive  ones  of  the  imperial 
towns,  and  of  the  mooem  of  Gemumy  in  generaL 
They  have  afforded  the  German  poets  and  novel  wri- 
ters abundant  scope  for  ridicule,  as  we  may  see  froni 
the  humorous  works ^of  Wieland,  Iffland,  Schrocder, 
La-fontaiae,  Kotzebue,  and  many  others,  who  lash 
without  mercy  the  lust  of  titled  the  vanitv,  the  Iowb 
of  scandal  and  detraction,  the  purse-pride,  and  ab- 
surd self-importance,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  Blekh 
stadtisches  Weten  (Uttle  royal-burgh  existence)  of 
those  free  commercial  towns.  The  foreigner,  hoiP* 
ever,  has  usually  met  with  much  kindness  and  fc^ 
nuine  hospitality  amon?  their  inhabitants ;  and  ik 
though  he  seldom  founa  the  light  manners,  and  the 
versatile  elegance  of  Dresden,  Berlin,  or  Viennat  he 
was  perhaps  fully  recompensed  by  that  primeval  ho* 
nesty,  and  a  Something  approaching  to  originality  of 
character,  which  he  looked  for  in  vain  in  other  paita 
of  Germany. 

Augsburg  has  suffered  severely  from  military  con- 
tributions during  t|ie  late  wars.  Its  ramparts  and  ' 
fortifications  were  not  in  condition  to  hold  out  one 
moment  against  a  powerful  assailant ;  and  according- 
ly, it  has  been  for  sixteen  years  past  the  drudge  of 
Bavarian,  Austriam,  and  French  armies,  in  succession* 
It  is  now  incorporated  finally  with  a  powerful  state, 
and  enjoys  a  prospect  of  better  times.  Every  Briton 
ought  to  wish  for  its  prosperity,  for  no  where  are  our 
countrymen  better  received,  or  treated  with  more  ho- 
nourable marks  of  kindness  and  distinction.  £«  Lopg. 
l(f  53'  38",  N.  Lat.  48**  41'  22".  See  Busching  ; 
Robertson;  NicoUd;  Riesbeck;  Reichartt  SfC.  (j.M.) 
AUGURY,  an  ancient  mode  of  divination,  which 
professes  to  discover  the  will  of  heaven,  and  the  se- 
crets of  futurity,  by  attending  to  the  motions  and 
voices  of  birds.  This  superstitious  art  was  called  by 
the  Greeks  i^ft^uh  or  ii  itfurrtxni  or  it^nfuumm  i 
the  derivation  of  which  words  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  origin  of  the  term  augury  is  not  so  clearly  as- 
certained. Festus  and  others  have  derived  it.  e^x 
amuM  gestUf  vel  garriiu^  from  the  flight  or  chirping 
of  birds.  Among  the  many  strange  conjectures 
which  etymologists  have  jproposed  on  this  subject,  we 
are  surprised  that  none  of  them  have  ever  thought  of 
avis  and  atuerOf  or  of  avis  and  Carf  the  name  of  the 
person  wno,  according  to  some  authors,  was  the  first 
teacher  of  the  art,  and  from  whom  his  posterity  the 
Carians  learned  it.  Or  why  may  it  not  be  from. the 
Chaldaic  THU*  the  soothsayers  who  cut  up  and  in* 
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*pcctf U  the  victims  ?  We  are  rather  disposed,  how* 
4  cver»  to  denve  tiie  word  augury  from  anether  source, 
which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the  authors  whom 
wc  have  consulted,  viz.  the  Hebrew  Hljy  (%«')» 
iignifying  a  stvat/aui  or  crane  ;  a  name  which  might 
be  formed  by  ononiatop^ea^  from  their  peculiar  cry  ; 
but  which  we  rather  think  ia  a  derivative  of  the  verb 
"IJ,  to  sojourn  ;  or  1  jy»  to  return  home.  These  birds 
oi  passage  appear  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
impress  mankind  with  a  conviction  oT*  their  supe- 
rior sagacity,  because,  at  intervals  wisely  chosen  and 
accurately  measured,  they  disappear  from  their  tem- 
porary habitations,  and  reviBit  them  when  the  genial 
spring  puts  forth  its  buds,  and  awakes  the  voice  of 
tne  turtle.  It  was  remarked  by  -£lian,  that  they 
trcognisc  their  former  nests  as  readily  as  men  know 
tlieir  ftccustomed  dwellings,  (mt  mvrmt  lacA^rtv  mmXm* 
m^ytm^^^ii^i  mi  rnf  etKM*  mtB^tfr^i. )  And  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  (viii.  7.)  indigoantly  lamenting  the  insen- 
sibility of  liis  countrymen,  says,  *'  The  stork  in  the 
heaven  kuoweth  her  appointed  times  j  and  the  turtle, 
and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of 
their  coming  ;  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord."  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
mournful  twittering  of  these  timorous  and  perpetual- 
ly agitated  birds,  might  inspire  a  belief  that  their  de- 
parture was  portentous  of  desolation,  their  approach 
the  harbinger  of  gladness,  and  their  agonising  scream 
the  fUTP  prognostic  of  woe.  And  might  not  the 
Tiame  of  tnese  ominous  creatures  be  readilv  transfer- 
red to  the  diviner,  who  ventured  occasionally  to  visit 
the  unseen  regions  of  Erebus,  and  who,  'm  accents 
more  dismal  than  the  horrific  wote  of  the  owl,  or  the 
ear-piercing  shriek  of  the  bittern,  muttered  out  his 
pretended  expositions  of  the  mysteries  of  fate  ? 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  where  the  art  of  au- 
gury took  its  rite.  It  was  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
maiion  by  the* Phrygians,  the  Arabians,  the  Lycians, 
and  all  tJie  Asiatics.  The  Cihcians,  Pisidians,  and 
Pamphilians  in  particular,  (as  we  are  told  by  Cicero,) 
regarded  it  as  the  surest  mode  of  predicting  the 
things  to  come.  It  was  cultivated  also  by  the  Athe- 
nianSf  the  Lacedemonians,  and  other  Grecian  states  ; 
and  even  the  schools  of  philosophy,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  gave  implicit  credit  to  its  ruleSi  The 
Romans  bon-owed  jt  from  the  Etrurians,  who  said 
that  it  was  revealed  to  them  by  Tages,  a  supernatu- 
ral being  of  earthly  extraction,  who  sprung  out  of  a 
furrow,  and  instructed  the  astonished  rustics  in  the 
profound  arcana  of  the  invisible  world.  By  an  an* 
cient  law  of  the  Roman  senate,  it  was  decreed,  that 
no  measure  of  importance  should  be  undertaken  with- 
out consulting  the  Tu&can  augurs ;  and  whenever  any 
prodigy  occurred,  it  was  customary  to  send  a  mission 
into  Elruria,  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  phenomenon. 
These  embassies,  however,  equally  hazardous  and  in- 
convenient, were  verj'  far  from  giving  satisfaction. 
It  was  therefore  thought  expedient  to  send  six,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  ten  of  the  noble  youth  to 
Fesulx,  to  be  initiated  in  the  principles  of  the  art  at 
the  seminary  of  augurs. 

Romulus  and  Remus  were  pffurtitioners  of  augury. 
The  former  »  rl  the  college  of  augurs,  origi- 

aally  consigi.  ree  members,  to  whom  a^fourth 

wai  added  by  ikrviua  TuUius*     The#e  four  were  all 
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of  patrieiau  ntnk.  Five  plebeians  were  afterwards 
added  to  the  number ;  and,  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Sylla,  a  farther  addition  of  six  was  made  ;  after 
which  period  there  was  no  addition  or  reduction  of 
the  numbers.  These  fifteen  augurs  were  next  in 
dignity  to  the  college  of  pontifices ;  and,  though 
their  authority  was  merely  negative,  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  controul  the  highest  oflBcers  of  the 
state,  and  either  to  aid  or  obstruct  the  functions  of 
government-  Their  olSce  was  held  for  life,  and 
could  not  be  forfeited  by  the  comniission  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes.  The  robe  of  an  augur  was  a  mix* 
ture  of  purple  and  scarlet,  named  the  trahea.  He 
wore  a  conical  cap  ;  and,  when  exercising  the  dutie» 
of  liis  mystical  function,  he  held  in  his  hand  the  /*'- 
tuusj  a  staff  neatly  in c unrated  at  the  top.  Equipped 
in  these  peculiar  badges  of  his  office,  he  was  prepa- 
red for  the  solemnity  of  taking  the  auspices  from  the 
meteors  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  winged 
messengers  of  Phoebus  or  of  Jove.  He  walked  out 
of  the  city  at  midnight,  pitched  a  tent  on  an  emi- 
nence, lay  till  the  dawn  began  to  brighten,  and  then, 
after  offering  up  pravers  and  sacnfices,  sat  down' 
with  Ixis  face  directed  to  the  east,  or,  as  others  tcU 
us,  to  the  south*  With  his  crooked  rod  he  circum- 
scribed a  space  in  the  sky,  beyond  which  he  suffered 
not  his  eyes  to  wander.  This  imaginary  space,  on 
which  his  attention  was  rivetted,  was  named  teinplum  ; 
and  hence  arose  the  word  cantempiationf  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  term  consideration  originated  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  astrologer  gazed  on  the 
stars.  Omens  on  the  left  were  generSly  accounted 
propitious  by  the  Romans  |  but  the  Greeks  thought 
omens  on  the  right  more  favourable.  The  reason 
commonly  assigned  for  this  apparent  discrepancy,  is, 
that  the  former  looked  towards  the  south,  and  the 
latter  to  the  north,  when  they  expected  signs  from 
the  heavens  ;  so  that  the  cast,  the  quarter  whence  they 
looked  for  happy  omens,  was  to  the  right  of  the  one, 
and  to  the  left  of  the  other.  There  were,  however, 
no  general  principles  followed  by  any  set  of  augurs  |: 
and  what,  on  one  occasion  was  hailed  as  the  moat 
jovful  omen,  was,  on  others,  deplored  as  the  presage 
of  inevitable  misfortune,  Cicero  informs  us,  that 
the  rules  observed  by  him  were,  in  many  respects, 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  his  friend  King 
Deiotarus  ;  and  that  the  particulars,  accounted  the 
most  essential  by  the  Pamphilians  and  Cilicians,  were 
unknown,  or  disregarded  by  the  professors  of  the 
art  at  Rome. 

The  Roman  augurs  did  not  confine  their  attention, 
to  birds.  There  weix:  five  classes  of  phenomena  from 
w^hich  they  sought  information :  appearances  in  the 
sky  ;  the  singing  or  the  flight  of  birds ;  the  feeding 
of  the  «acred  chickens ;  the  motions  of  particular 
quadrupeds  ;  and  the  accidents  called  dira.  Light- 
ning from  the  left  to  the  right  was  one  of  the  most 
favourable  appearances  which  could  visit  them  from 
the  sky,  except  when  it  wa.s  proposed  to  hold  the 
Gomitia.  The  birds  from  whose  voice  omens  were 
taken  were  called  oscines ;  such  as  the  cock,  the 
owl,  and  the  raven  :  creatures  whose  never-ceasing 
volubility  furnished  the  interpreters  of  their  inarticu- 
late speech  witlx  inexhaustible  stores  of  imposture* 
The  pr^epeits  were  the  fowls  of  boldest  wing,  ia 
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Awgwnr.  whose  flight  there  was  supposed  to  be  great  signifi- 
cancy,  such  as  the  hawk,  the  eagle,  and  the  yumire. 
The  sacred  chickens  were  connned  in  pens,  under 
the  charge  of  the  puUarms,  It  was  a  most  lamentable 
presage  if  they  refused  to  eat  5  but  their  devouring 
the  food  set  before  them  so  eagerly  as  to  drop  part 
of  itf  was  one  of  the  most  indisputable  signs  of  good 
fortune,  and  was  called  iripudtumf  (or  terripaviunif 
from  striking  the  ground).  Their  superintendant,  no 
doubt,  understood'  the  art  of  eliciting  hopeful  or  dis- 
astrous intelligence,  by  means  of  seasonable  inanition 
or  repletion.  He  was  but  a  bungling  puliaritcs  who 
could  not  contrive  %o  efiect  a  tripuebum  ;  and,  from 
the  artifice  which  he  employed,  arose  the  phrase 
auspiciian  coactum  et  expressunu  A  chicken,  pre* 
▼iously  half  starved,  may  oe  expected  to  stuff  so  vo- 
raciously, that  much  of  the  grrain  will  escape  from 
its  beak.  The  omens  from  quadrupeds  were  such  as 
a  wolf  on  the  right  carrying  something  in  his  mouth, 
which  was  favourable ;  a  hare  crossing  a  roadf^— a 
strange  dog,  especially  if  black,  coming  into  a  house, 
— pboth  of  which  were  portentous  of  evil.  Among 
the  tkraf  it  was  very  discouraging  to  spill  oil,  or  salt, 
or  honey ;  but  nothing  could  be  nx>re  hicky  than 
the  accidental  spilling  of-  wine,  so  as  to  leave  an  in* 
4elible  stain  on  the  garments. 

These  weak  superstitions,  contemptible  as  they 
appear  to  us,  are  not  yet  entirely  exploded.  The 
vulgar  in  every  nation  ascribe  a  wonderful  degree  of 
■significancy  to  frivolous  incidents  tike  those  which 
have  now  been  enumerated ;  and  we  have  seen  per* 
sons  of  considerable  strength  of  intellect,  not  a  little 
agitated  at  the  sight  of  a  magpie,  or  the  voice  of  a 
cricket.  All  the  world  has  b^rd,  that  if  a  company 
happen  to  consist  of  thirteen,  one  of  the  number  may 
expect  soon  to  die  ;  and  what  man  or  woman  is  igno- 
rant of  the  prophetic  virtue  inherent  in  beea-wax,  or 
mutton-fat,  when  moulded  into  the  nugic  form  of  a 
a  candle  ?  Such  popular  follies  as  these  are  finely 
ridiculed  b]^  Addison,  iathe  7th  paper  of  the  Spec* 
tator.  It  is  no  new  thinr,  indeed,  to  attack  them 
with  the  weapons  of  ridiciue.  In  the  12th  book  of 
the  lUadf  Hector  chides  Poljdamas  for  wishing  to 
retire  from  the  field,  because  an  eagle  appeared  in  the 
air,  carrying  a  bleeding  serpent  in  his  talons.  After 
cxprcssing  his  contempt  for  the  movements  of  birds, 
whether  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  he  introduces  this 
noble  sentiment : 

From  chains  to  save  his  country^— to  repel 
Her  ruthless  foes,  and  save  a  falling  state ; 
This  glorious  omen  stimulates  the  brave. 
Whose  lofty  purpose  is  the  pledge  of  triumph. 

Cicero  also,  though  himself  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity, speaks  very  contemptuously  of  their  preten- 
sions. **  Where  is  the  wonder,"  says  he,  ''  that  a 
cock  should  be  clamorous,  an  animal  which  scarcely 
«ver  ceases  to.  strain  hi^  throat,  either  by  night  or  by 
day  ?  It  would  be  a  prodigy  indeed,  if  a  fish  were 
to  do  '  salutation  to  the  mom,'  in  a  shrill  canorous 
voice,  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock.''  After  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  into  the  Roman  empire»  augury 
gradually  lost  it^  credit.  It  was  discouraged  by 
Gratian,  and    condenuied  by   various  ecclesiastical 


councils.  In  times  still  more  modem,  however,  some  > 
delirious  pretenders  to  magic,  such  as  Michael  Scot,  ^ 
attempted  to  revive  and  methodise  the  art»  which  had 
then  fallen  into  desuetude ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
efforts  to  save  it  from  oblivion,  augury,  strictly  so 
called,  is  now  so  completely  obsolete,  that  its  arbitra- 
ry canons  arc  no  longer  interesting,  exciept  to  those 
who  delight  in  obscure  and  chaotic  researches. 

To  account  for  the  origin  of  a  practice  so  absnrd* 
we  shall  merely  suggest  a  few  familiar  &ct8,  wfaick 
might  be  supposed  to  make  a  strong  impression  cm 
unenlightened  men.  The  instincts  of  many  animabg 
and  particularly  of  birds,  must  have  been  remarked 
at  a  very  early  period.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  disappear  regularly  at  certain  seasoot, 
and,  when  the  stated  period  of  absence  has  elapsed* 
revisit  the  climate  which  they  had  forsaken ;  thus 
marking  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year  with  almost  as 
great  precision  as  the  progress  of  time  is  measured 
by  the  heavenly  luminaries.  In  conjecturing  the 
cause  of  these  alternate  emigrations  and  returns,  it 
was  not  unnatural  to  ascribe  them,  either  to  sagacity 
greater  than  human,  or  to  the  influence  of  superior 
beings,  by  whose  wisdom  the  hawk  might  have  been 
taugfht,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  **  stretch  her 
wings  toward  the  south."  In  addition  to  the  &cts 
relating  to  migratory  birds,  men  could  not  fail  to  ob* 
serve  such  a  connection  between  the  actions  of  ip* 
riotis  species  of  fowls  and  subsequent  variatiops  ot 
weather,  as  might  seem  to  imply  a  power  of  foresee 
ing  the  changes  which  are  about  to  take  place  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  But  the  most  impressht 
circumstances  are  those  which  are  observed  with  re- 
gard to  carnivorous  birds,  particularly  their  crowd* 
mg  from  the  most  distant  regions  to  the  fields  of 
daughter,  and  the  scenes  where  the  pestilence  is 
spreading  its  ravages.  **  From  the  crag  of  the  rock 
the  eagle  seeketh  her  prey  ;  her  eyes  behold  afar  off  | 
her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood :  and  where  the 
slain  are,  there  is  she."  After  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the 
raven,  with  the  shocking  consequences  of  a  battle,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  sight  of  these  rapacwus 
creatures,  hovering  near  an  army,  should  inspire  hor^ 
ror,  and  that  the  blood-thirsty  perspicacity,  which 
attracts  them  from  afar,  should  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  prescience  greater  than  human.  When- 
ever the  imagination  is  thus  excited,  the  concurrence 
of  the  most  K>rtuitous  and  unimportant  circumstance 
will  be  apt  to  mislead  the  judgment ;  and  whenever 
any  erroneous  eonclusion  gains  admission  into  the 
mind,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  extreme  impo- 
sitions to  which  it  may  ultimately  lead.  An  event* 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  occurring  soon  after  any- 
singular  appearance,  or  after  any  unusual  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  however  fnvolous,  is  probably 
noted  as  forming  a  link  in  the  apparent  chain  ;  and 
thus  the  most  chimerical  principles  are  gradually  es- 
tablished; so  that  what  was  at  first  nothing  more 
than  vague  conjecture,  comes,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  be  considered  as  an  indisputable  truth.  Of  these 
prepossessions  it  is  net  wonderful  that  designing  men 
should  have  taken  advantage,  so  as  to  convert  the 
superstitious  tendencies  of  the  untutored  mind  into 
engines  of  despotic  rule,  and  auxiliaries  of  passive 
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t  dbedtence;  Such  also  is  tlie  force  of  pr«ju9ice>  that 
a  delusion,  once  introduced*  {no  matter  how  slight 
^'*  its  foundations,)  often  maintains  its  ground  after  its 
■^  absurdities  are  exposed,  and  its  futility  demonstrated. 
— The  augury  ot  Romulus  owed  its  origin  to  credu- 
lity ;  but,  under  his  successors,  it  grew  into  a  deli- 
berate scheme  of  imposture,  which  was  not  effectual- 
ly overturned  till  the  ligli^t  of  Christianity  had  dis- 
pelled the  gross  darkness  of  heathenism.  See  Aus- 
pices and  Divination.  See  also  Cic.  De  Div, ; 
toionys,  Hal.;  Ovid.  Fast.;  Adam's  Roman  Anti- 
qtdlies ;  De  la  Chausse  De  Pont.  Max.  Augur.  S^c. 
August.  Niphi  De  Augur. ;  Bulengerus  De  Augur. 
ei  Au^.y  apud  Graevii  Thesaur.  tom.  v.     (x) 

AUGUST,  the  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the 
year.  It  was  the  sextUis  of  the  Roman  calendar ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  several  victories  gained  by 
Augustus  dunng  that  month,  he  gave  it  his  own 
name,     (tv) 

i\IJGUSTA,  a  town  situated  on  a  peninsula  on 
the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  built  near  the  ruins  of  the 
»  ancient  city  of  Megara.    In  the  year  1673,  this  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  dreadful  earthquake.    One- 
tbird  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed"  by  the  fall  of  the 
houses ;  the  powder-magazine  in  the  citadel  was  set 
•  on  fire  ;  and  the  light-house  was  plunged  into  the 
8e9.     The  town  is  now  rebuilt,  according  to  an  uni- 
form plan,  and  the  houses  are  made  extremely  low. 
A  long  causeway,  with  salt-ponds  on  each  side, 
, stretches  across  tne  mouth  of  the  peninsula;  and  the 
igm  x>f  the  sea  forms  an  admirable  harbour,  sheltered 
from  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  defended  by  three 
forts  built  on  little  islands.     Magazines  of  provisions 
were  formerly  established  here  bv  the  knights  of 
Midta,  for  the  supply  of  their  ships.     Population 
16/)00.    E.  Long.  15^  8',  N.  Lat.  37°  8'.     See 
Swinburne's  Travels^  vol.  iv.  p.  116.     fir) 

AUGUSTINE,  Saint,  named  also  AureUus 
AugustinuSy  was  bom  in  the  year  354*,  at  Tagasta, 
a  small  town  of  Africa,  in  the  inland  part  of  Numi- 
dia.  His  father,  whose  name  was  Patricius,  though 
possessed  of  little  wealth,  was  held  in  considerable 
estimation  hj  his  fellow-citizens,  and  filled  for  some 
time  the  omce  of  a  magistrate  in  the  town  above 
mentioned.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  is  represent* 
ed  as  a  woman  of  great  piety,  carefully  instructed 
her  son  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  watched 
his  future  conduct  with  the  most  anxious  affection. 
Me  was  sent,  at  an  early  age,  \o  a  place  of  public  in- 
struction, where  he  shewed  a  capacity  so  quick  as  to 
require  very  little  application ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
so  strong  a  tendency  to  youthful  sports,  as  greatly 
tended  to  impede  his  progress  in  learning.  He  soon 
indicated  a  strong  dislike  to  Grecian  hterature,  but 
was  very  much  interested  by  the  perusal  of  the  La- 
tin mythologists,  and  extremely  attached  to  all  thea- 
trical exhibitions.  During  a  season  of  sickness  he 
requested  that  he  might  be  baptiocd  ;  but  his  mother, 
who  was  well  aware  of  his  vicious  propensities,  and 
who  had  rather  a  superstitious  notion,  that  sins  were 
peculiarly  aggravated  when  committed  after  baptism, 
procured  the  ceremony  to  be  deferred.  In  371  he 
was  sent  to  Madaura  to  pursue  his  classical  studies ; 


and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  enabled,  by  Augustine, 
the  assistance  of  liis  friends,  to  visit  the  city  of  Car-  ' 
thage,  in  order  to  complete  his  education.  Here  he 
addicted  himself  to  every  species  of  licentiousness; 
became  disgusted  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  to 
which  he  had  at  first  directed  his  attention  ;  was  at- 
tracted, for  a  time,  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in 
consequence  of  perusing  one  of  Cicero's  dialogues, 
entitled  tJorfensius ;  ♦  turned  from  this  pursuit  to 
the  examination  of  the  sacred  scriptures ;  but,  offend- 
ed by  the  simplicity  of  their  style,  and  anxious  to  un- 
derstand every  thing  by  demonstration,  he  at  length 
attached  himself  to  the  followers  of  Manichaeus.  At 
the  intreaty  of  his  mother,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Carthage,  he  returned  in  374  to  the  place  of  (his  na- 
tivity, where  he  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric,  durine; 
the  space  of  six  years,  with  great  applause.  The  death 
of  an  intimate  friend  having  rendered  him  unhappy  in 
that  situation,  he  removed  to  Carthage  in  the  year  380» 
and  continued  to  give  instructions  as  a  rhetorician  with 
uncommon  reputation  and  success.  Still  indulging  his 
habits  of  dissipation,  he  attached  himself,  about  this 
time,  with  great  constancy,  to  a  concubine,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  named  Adeodatus.  Becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  the  doctrines  of  his  Manichxan  friends,  and 
provoked  by  the  insolence  of  his  pupils  at  Carthage, 
he  went  to  Rome  in  383,  with  his  mistress  and  child* 
leaving  his  mother  behind^  without  any  information 
of  his  departure.  His  fame  spread  very  rapidly  in 
this  metropohs ;  and,  by  the  favour  oft  Symmachus, 
praefect  of  the  city,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  Milan.  In  this  place,  his  celebrity  as  a 
teacher  continued  to  increase,  while  his  character  was 
debased  by  his  illicit  indulgences.  By  the  sermons 
of  Bishop  Ambrose,  which  he  at  first  attended  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  eloquence,  by  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  that  eminent  prelate,  and  by  the 
intreaties  of  his  mother,  who  had  followed  him  to 
Milan,  he  was  persuaded  to  abandon  his  Manichaean 
sentiments,  to  dismiss  his  concubine,  and  to  consent 
to  entefr  the  married  state.  Before  his  good  pur- 
poses were  accomplished,  however,  he  rekpsed  into 
his  old  irreeularities,  and  formed  another  illicit  con- 
nection. At  length,  having  entered  upon  the  study 
of  Paul's  epistles,  and  being  assisted  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  a  presbyter  named  Simplician,  he  resolved, 
after  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  to  abandon  all  secular 
pursuits,  and  to  devote  himself  to  a  life  of  devout 
contemplation.  He  relates,  that  he  was  led  to  this 
determination  by  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance  i 
that  while  meditating  in  his  garden  he  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  addressing  him  in  these  words, — "  Take 
and  read,  take  and  read!"  that,  upon  opening  the 
New  Testament,  he  was  presented  with  this  passage, 
•— ''  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  riot- 
ing and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wanton- 
ness," 6cc.  (Rom.  xiii.  13.)  ;  that  his  ^iend  Alipius, 
upon  hearing  what  had  happened,  pointed  out,  as  ap- 
plicable to  himself,  these  words  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  chapter,-^"  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith 
receivj  you  ;"  and  requested,  therefore,  to  be  received 
as  his  fellow  Christian.  They  retired  with  some  friends 
to  a  residence  in  the  country ;  employed  a  considerable 
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Augustine,  time  in  reading  and  prayer ;  and  were  baptised  to- 
gether by  Bishop  Ambrose  in  the  year  387.  Au- 
gustine immediately  set  out  for  his  native  country ; 
stopped  at  Rome  on  his  way,  where  he  composed  a 
work  against  the  Manichxans;  and  wlule  waiting  at 
Ostia  for  an  opportunity  to  embark  for  Africa,  was 
deprived  of  his  constant  attendant  and  faithful  coun- 
sellor, his  mother  Monnica.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Tagasta,  he  withdrew  to  a  country  residence, 
where  he  lived  with  a  few  select  friends,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  first  Christians,  "  having  all  things  com- 
mon." After  spending  about  three  years  in  this 
manner,  he  went  to  visit  a  person  of  rank  in  the  citj- 
of  Hippo  Regius.  During  his  residence  there,  it 
happened  that  the  priest's  onice  was  vacant,  and  Va- 
lerius the  bishop  had  assembled  the  canons  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  another  incumbent.  Augustine 
navmg  entered  the  church  to  witness  the  form  of 
proceeding,  was  instantly  presented  to  the  bishop,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  assembly,  as  the  nttest 
person  to  be  chosen ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  remon- 
strances, was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  the  year  391. 
He  still  continued  to  follow  the  manner  of  fife  which 
he  had  beeun  in  his  late  retreat ;  formed  his  associates 
into  a  kind  of  religious  society ;  and  thus  at  length 
gave  .rise  to  the  Augustine  Friars,  or  eremites  of  St 
Augustine.  In  S94«,  he  had  a  dispute  with  Jerome, 
in  which  he  treated  his  venerable  opponent  with  so 
much  respect,  that  they  afterwards  became  very  inti- 
mate friends.  As  Valerius  was  a  Greek,  and  found 
considerable  difficulty  to  speak  publicly  in  the  Latin 
language,  he  appointed  Augustme  to  preach  in  his 
place,  and  even  m  his  presence,  though  this  was  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  African  church.  He  sig- 
nalized himself  very  much  at  a  provincial  council  m 
393,  by  pronouncing  an  exposition  of  the  creed ;  and, 
in  395,  by  the  influence  ot  his  friend  and  patron  Va- 
lerius, was  installed  as  joint  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Hippo.  He  wrote  much  against  the  Manichseans, 
and  was  very  successful  in  vindicating  from  their  ob- 
jections the  authority  and  integrity  of  sacred  scrip- 
ture. He  laboured  also  with  great  activity  and  abi- 
lity to  expose  the  dangerous  principles  of  the  Dona- 
tists ;  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from  some  of 
that  sect  in  398  ;  but  was  not  deterred  from  acting  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  council  which  was  held 
against  them  at  Carthage  in  the  year  411.  By  a 
council  of  the  African  clergy  in  418,  he  was  pub- 
licly requested  to  refute  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and 
Celestine ;  and  to  him  is  principally  due  the  credit  of 
having  checked  the  progress  of  tneir  opinions.  In 
the  course  of  this  controversy,  Pelagius  wrote  to  him 
a  very  soothing  and  flattering  epistle  j  in  reply  to 
which,  Augustine  requested  him,  "  rather  to  pray 
to  God  to  make  him,  by  his  grace,  such  as  he  (j.  e, 
Pelagius)  had  described  him,  than  continue  to  de- 
scribe him  such  as  he  was  not.'*'  In  426,.  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  he  chose  a  person 
named  Eradius  to  assist  him  in  his  pubhc  duties,  and 
after  this  employed  himself  almost  entirely  in  writing 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  In  430  Hippo  was 
invested  by  the  Vandals,  and  sustained  a  siege  of 
fourteen  months*  The  aged  bishop  resolved  to  share 
the  distresses  of  his -people,  and  continued  to  encou- 
rage them  to  the  la.st.     But  Jie  w*a8  soon  overpower- 


ed by  the  excessive  fatigue  which  he  underwent,  and  Ai 
died  with  every  indication  of  sincere  penitence  and  '^ 
fervent  piety,  on  the  28th  of  August  430,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  About  seven  months 
after  this  event,  the  city  of  Hippo  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Vandals  ;  but  the  library  of  Augus- 
tine, containing  an  inunense  number  of  his  own  writ- 
ings,  was  carefully  preserved.  The  most  accurate 
and  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Augustine,  is 
that  which  was  given  by  the  Benedictines,  printed 
first  at  Paris  in  1679,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp  in 
1700,  with  some  augmentation  by  Le  Clerc,  undet 
the  fictitious  name  of  Phereponus. 

The  literary  talents  of  Augustine  have  been  C8ti» 
mated  very  high  by  those  who  were  most  competent 
to  iudge  of  the  subject.  "  The  fame  of  Augustine,^ 
bishop  of  Hippo,"  says  Mosheim,  "  filled  the  whole 
Christian  world,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  variety 
of  great  and  shining  qualities  were  united  in  the  cha- 
racter of  that  illustrious  man.  A  sublime  genius,  an 
uninterrupted  and  zealous  pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefa- 
tigable application,  an  invincible  patience,  a  sincere 
piety,  a  subtle  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  establish 
his  fame  upon  the  most  lasting  foundations."  He  is 
blamed  by  the  same  writer,  however,  as  deficient  in. 
solidity  of  judgment ;  as  having  yielded  too  often  to. 
the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  imagination  ;  and  as 
ready  to  write  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  before  le. 
had  examined  them  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  atten^ 
tion  and  diligence.  The  force  of  this  censure  is  in  some 
respects  diminished  by  the  opposite  testimony  of  the 
candid  and  discriminating  Lardner,  who  affirms,  that, 
good  sense  was  the  distinguishing  part  of  his  charac- 
ter as  a  writer  ;  that  in  points  which  depended  upoa 
reasoning,  Ke  \vas  as  able  to  form  a  right  judgment 
as  those  who  have  been  preferred  to  him  ;  and  that 
in  learning,  in  Greek  literature,  and  in  critical  abi- 
lity, his  attainments  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  has  been  supposed.  To  all  these  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  Erasmus,  aderat,  interim^  miranda  quai* 
dam  animi  lenitas .  .  .  quam  Plato  putat  non  iiayre" 
quenter  deprehendi  in  his  qinbtts  contigit  acrius  in- 
genium.  With  regard  to  nis  character,  in  a  more* 
important  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  du- 
ring the  first  half  of  his  life,  he  was  the  slave  of  de- 
praved passions,  and  of  the  most  ejtravagant  opi- 
nions. Of  this  his  own  Confessions^  and  every  account 
that  we  have  of  his  life,  furnish  the  most  unquestion- 
able evidence.  But  we  have  the  very  same  evidence 
to  believe,  that,  after  the  time  of  his  solemnly  assu- 
ming the  character  of  a  Christian,  he  was  as  eminent 
for  his  virtues  as  he  had  formerly  been  for  his  vices  ; 
that  he  discharged  the  public  duties  of  his  clerical 
office  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  earnestness,  and  affec- 
tion 5  that,  in  private  life,  he  was  distinguished  by 
humility,  candour,  and  benevolence  ;  that  his  refor- 
mation was  complete,  and  his  penitence  most  sincere  j 
and  that  the  insinuations  which  have  been  thrown 
out  against  the  reality  of  his  temperance  and  devo- 
tion, are  groundless  and  illiberal  in  the  extreme.  See 
Mosheim 's  Church  Histoty,  vol.  i.  p^  2.  cent.  4». 
ch.  2. ;.  Godeau  Hist,  de  rEglise,  vol.  ii.  p.  549.  i 
vol.  iii.  p.  94,  280. ;  Lardner's  Cred.  vol.  iii.  p.  392.; 
vol.  V.  p.  81. ;  Augustini  Vita  a  Benedict,  conscript, ; 
TiUemont,  Mem.  Eccles.  tit.  13.     (y) 
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ilui      AUGUSTULUS,  the  last  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors in  the  west.     See  Gibbon's  Hist,  chap.  36. 

^  vol.  vi.  p.  186.     ( /) 

■^      AUGUSTUS.     See  Octavius. 

AVTCENNA,  or  Ibn-Sina,  an  Arabian  physician 
and  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Bochara,  about  the 
year  978.  He  has  been  celebrated  for  the  precocity 
of  his  talents.  When  he  was  scarcely  ten,  he  is  said 
to  have  made  great  proficiency  in  pohte  literature, 
and  to  have  been  master  of  the  Alkoran.  Abu-Ab- 
dallah,  a  famous  lecturer  in  philosophy,  undertook  to 
instruct  him  in  the  art  of  logic  ;  but  the  pupil  was 
•con  convinced  of  the  deficiences  of  his  teacher,  and 
declined  receiving  any  farther  assistance  from  him. 
With  an  ardour  which  no  disappointment  could 
quench^  and  with  a  constancy  of  application  which 
never  yielded  to  fatigue  or  difficulty,  he  successively 
studied  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  medicine ;  and, 
before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  no  person  could 
be  found  in  his  native  city  who  was  capable  of  giving 
Urn  farther  instruction  m  any  of  these  branches  of 
.  'knowledge.  In  the  school  of  Bagdad,  where  he  after- 
"wards  studied  for  some  time,  he  was  re^rded  as  a  pro- 
digy of  learning.  He  scarcely  allowed  himself  leisure 
•for  sleep  or  nourishment,  and,  if  we  could  credit  the 
marvellous  tales  of  his  hiographers,  his  mind  was  per- 
petually awake.  To  the  dimculties  which  absolute- 
l)r  baffled  his  judgment  during  the  day,  he  persuaded 
iiimaelf  that  he  round  a  ready  solution  in  his  dreams. 
This  he  piously  ascribed  to  celestial  illumination 
^pvnted  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 

There  is  more  of  the  romantic  than  of  the  credible 
in  the  life  of  Avicenna.    With  these  hyperbolical  ac- 
counts of  bis  almost  supernatural  capacity,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  reconcile  the  extreme  dimculty  which  he 
ibund  in  comprehending  the  metaphysics  of  Aristo- 
tle.    It  is  said,  that  after  the  astonishing  progress, 
at  wiuch  we  have  only  hinted,  he  read  over  that  work 
not  less  than  forty  times  without  understanding  a 
word  of  it.     We  are  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  perspi- 
cacity of  the  youthful  philosopher  had  either  been 
prematjirelv  dimmed,  or  that  the  boasted  sciences 
which  he  nad  already  mastered  were  not  veiy  pro- 
fbund»  if  they  did  not  enable  him  to  divine  any  mean- 
ing in  the  paffes  of  Aristotle.     One  would  suppose 
he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  enchantment ;  for 
it  aeems  an  Arabian  manuscript,  which  accidentally 
fell  into  hit  hands,  dissipated  the  charm  m  an  instant. 
In  a  transport  of  gratitude  he  flew  to  the  mosque^ 
and  offered  up  fervent  thanksgivings  to  heaven  for 
dispelling  his  darkness.     From  this  moment  he  was 
consulted  as  an  oracle,  to  whose  sage  decisions  the 
learrod,  the  venerable,  and  the  aged,  yielded  with 
implicit  deference,  as  if  he  had  been  possessed  of  the 
gift  of  infallibihty.     We  speak  of  him  while  only  a 
jrouth  of  eighteen. 

-  ^  Hia  celebrity,  as  a  man  of  science,  was  equalled  by 
Ipu  fame  as  a  physician.  But  we  forbear  to  recite 
the  8tranfi;e  adventures  which,  we  are  told,  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  was  courted 
by  different  sovereigns.  We  believe  the  accounts  lo 
which  we  allude  are  almost  entirely  fabulous;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  our  readers  will  not  expect  iis 
to  repeat  all  the  legendary  tales  which  ignorance  ai.d 
credulity- have  attempted  to  impose  on  posterity,    it 


is  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  the  last  years  of  this  Avicenna. 
applauded  philosopher  were  embittered  by  misfor-  ' 
tunes,  the  fruit  of  his  own  vices  and  follies ;  and  that 
his  days  were  shortened  by  the  excesses^  of  criminal 
pleasure.    He  died  about  the  year  1036,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

xhis  man  was  an  incongruous  compound  of  volup- 
tuousness and  fanaticism.  Devotion  and  sensuality- 
occupied  him  by  turns.  His  studious  habits,  and  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  state,  when  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  grand  vizier,  accord  ill  with  the  ac- 
counts which  have  been  preserved  of  his  libertinism. 
His  panegyrists,  however,  have  spoken  of  him  in  a 
strain  of  admiration,  which  would. almost  persuade  us 
that  they  are  painting  an  ideal  character.  H«  wrote 
with  great  rapidity  and  ease  ;  and  few  authors  have 
written  more.  Till  the  time  of  Averroes,  his  books 
were  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  treatises  on  morals,  theology,  ma- 
thematics, astronomy,  philology,  metaphysics,  logic, 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  medicine: 
And,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
planned  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  sciences, 
which^  without  any  assistance,  he  soon  accomplished^ 
though  it  extended  to  twenty  volumes.  This  work, 
which  he  named  The  Utilitu  ^  UtilitieSf  "prof esied 
to  be  a  complete  £ncyclopsedi»f  human  knowledge. 
There  are  some  who  say,  tha^ftivicenna  was  a  mere 
plagiarist.  So  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging^ 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  prc^nounce  him  a  careless  and 
hasty  compiler,  without  taste,  or  Judgment,  or  dis- 
cernment ;  and  yet  we  have  met  with  some  compara- 
tively modem  authors,  who  speak  of  him  as  a  most 
luminous,  methodical,  and  profound  writer,  who  never 
introduces  a  subject  without  throwing  new  light  on 
it,  and  who  is  so  remarkable  for  solidity  and  preci- 
sion, that  he  can  never  be  charged  either  with  too 
great  diffuseness,  or  too  great  condensation. 

The  scholastic  divines  were  great  admirers  of  Avi- 
cenna, partly,  we  beheve,  because  he  pretended  the 
most  devoted  attachment  to  Aristotle,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  his  having  professed  sentiments  differr 
ine  less  than  any  of  the  other  Arabians  from  the 
Christian  faith.  On  some  points,  however,  his  hete- 
rodoxy is  enormous :  He  rejects  the  doctrine  of  grace 
as  altogether  superJBuous ;  he  admits  the  eternity  of 
motion  ;  he  denies  that  the  world  could  have  been 
made  without  pre-existing  matter ;  he  asserts,  that 
nothing  which  is  subject  to  change  can  proceed 
from  God ;  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
providence, — ^meaning  by  this  term  the  knowledge 
of  individual  objects ;  he  maintains  that  the  visible 
heavens  are  animated ;  he  ascribes  to  angels  the  fa- 
culty of  propagating  celestial  souls ;  and  assumes  it 
as  an  indisputable  truth,  that  angelical  intelligences 
cannot  form  any  conception  of  evil.  He  has  been 
celebrated  as  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  alchemy 
and  the  other  occult  sciences ;  and  we  believe  that 
he  was  as  much  skilled  in  these  chimerical  doctrines 
as  in  anv  of  the  substantial  branches  of  knowledge. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  him  as  k  weak  visiouary^ 
who  has  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  ot  the 
human  mind.  See  Hottinger.  Bib.  (hient. ;  Baito- 
loec.  Bib.  Rabb. ;  Leo  Afr.  Dt  Vir.  illustr.  Arab. ; 
Merckhn.  De  Scrip.  Med.     (a) 
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Aviceuiiia  AVitENNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  and  order  Angiospermia.  See  Botany. 
(w) 

AVIGNON,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
ofthe  Rhone,  and  includes  a  circumference  of  about 
three  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  is  surrounded  with 
handsome  battlements  and  turrets.  The  streets  and 
houses  are  in  general  irregular  and  ill  built,  but  the 
public  edifices  are  solid  and  grand,  and  indicate  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  former  state.  The 
churches  of  Notre-Dame,  and  of  the  Cslestines,  con- 
tain several  monuments  and  paintings  equal  to  the 
finest  in  Italy,  and  their  valuable  curiosities  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  the  attention  ofthe  traveller.  In 
Avignon  they  reckon  seven  gates,  seven  palaces, 
seven  colleges,  seven  hospitals,  and,  before  the  re«- 
volution,  it  had  seven  monasteries,  and  seven  nuiu 
oeries.  Near  the  Rhone  is  a  kvge  rock,  upon 
which  is  a  platform  which  overlooks  the  whole 
city  with  its  environs ;  and  across  the  river  stand  the 
ruinous  and  decayed  arches  of  an  extensive  bridge, 
which  was  demolished  by  an  inundation  in  1699. 
About  five  miles  from  the  city  ia  the  fountain  Vau- 
cluse,  where  Petrarch  often  retired  to  indulge  his  grief 
and  hopeless  passion.  -On  the  almost  inaccessible  ex- 
tremity of  a  rock  which  overhangs  the  fountain,  the 
peasants  point  to  an  ancient  castle,  and  call  it,.  // 
Castetto  di  Petrarca  :  and  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  church  of  the  Cordeliev,  is  shown  the  almost  de- 
faced tpmb  of  his  Laura,  and  her  husband  Hugh  de 
Sade.  In  Avignon  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews,  who,  ,when  this  city  was  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  popes,  were  exposed  to  the  most  oppres- 
sive restrictions..  They  were  confined  to  a  distinct 
quarter  of  the  town,  wnich  was.  so  crowded  that  they 
could  procure  accommodation  only  by  building  their 
houses  hi^er;  and  they  durst  not  stir  from  home 
without  yellow  hats,  or  head  dresses  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Christians.  From  these  oppressions9 
however,  they  have  been  relieved  by  the  annexation 
of  Avignon  to  France. 

In  a  crusade  against  the  Albieenaes,  ASD.  1226» 
Avi^noa  was  taken  by  Louis  Vfll.  kine  of  France; 
and  m  1273,  it  was  ceded  to  the  pope,  wiSi  the  adjoin- 
ing territory,  by  his  grandson  Philip  III..  In  1309, 
Clement  V.  transferred  the  papal  court  from  Rome 
to  Avignon..  From  that  time  its  importance  began 
rapidly  io  increase.  Magnificent  palaces  arose  for 
the  accdknmodation  of  the  pope  and  cardinals;  new 
luxuries'  wefe  introduced,  and  the  simple  abodes  of 
the  Albigenses  were  now  filled  with  the  vices  and 
corruptions  of  a  profligate  priesthood.  For  70  years 
die  suci^essors  of  St  Peter  had  abandoned  the  sacred 
walls  of  the  Vatican,  and  even  after  the  papal  see  wa» 
again  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  Avignon 
oontinued  to  be  the  residence  of  a  rival  pope,  until 
the  accession  of  Martin  V.  in  1418.  It  was  theB> 
erected  into  an  archbishopric,  and  continued  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  popes  till  the  late  revolution 
in  France,  when  it  was  declared  a  part  of  the  repub- 
lic. Populatipn  30,000.  E.  Long.  4*^  48'  25",  N. 
Lat.  43^  56'  38\     (p) 

AVILA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Old 
u..:i.     It  is  situattd  in  a  beauiitul  plain  on  the 


Castile. 


banks  of  the  river  Adaja,  and  is  fortified  by  a  wall  of 
9075  feet  in  circumference,  flanked  with  26  lofty  tur-  *" 
rets.  Avila  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Com* 
postella.  It  has  a  university  founded  in  1445,  and  a 
manufacture  of  cloths  which  are  supposed  to  be 
equal  to  those  of  Segovia.  The  streets  are  in  general 
regular ;  many  of  the  houses  are  stately  and  weE 
built;  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered  witii 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Avila  has-  been  rendered 
famoua  in  history  by  the  deposition  of  Henry  IV.  in 
1465.  The  Castiliau  nobiirty,  indignant  at  the  feeble 
and  fi^itious  administration  of  this  prince,  and  ar- 
rogating to  themselves  the  right  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  their  sovereign,  assembled  in  the  plain  of 
Avila.  Having  placed  upon  a  throne  an  image  of  ' 
Henry,  arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  «e- 
veral  charges  of  accusation  were  read,  and  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  assembly.  The  image  was  then  stripped  of 
its  robes,  and  tumbled  headlong  frohi  the  throne; 
and  Don  Alonzo,  Henry's  brother,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  See  Roberta 
son's  Hist.  Ch.  V.  vol  i.  p.  179.  W.  Long.  4°  35', 
N.Lat.  40*^45'.     {p) 

AULUS  Gellius,  (called  by  some  Agellius^)  a 
Roman  author  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  various 
learning,  [vir  elegantissimi  eloqmi^  ac  mulice  etjor 
cunda  scientice;  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Deiy  ix.  v. )  vm 
bom  at  Rome,  and  flourished  there,  as  is  suppo8e«i|^ 
in  the  time  of  Adrian  and  the  Antoninea. 

Of  nis  hfe  and  circumstances  the  commentatois 
have  been  able  to  collect  few  memorials.  Having; 
acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  education  in  htt 
native  city,  under  the  direction  of  Sulpitius  ApoUir 
naris,  Titus  Castritiua,  and  Antonius  Julian  us,  he  re» 
paired  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  hii 
philosophical  studies ;  and  during  his  residence  at  that 
celebrated  seat  of  learning  ipid  the  arts,  he  enjoyc4 
the  advantage  of  a  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  seveiaf  of  the  most  eminent  literary  charactei^ 
of  the  age.  In  the  philological  and  ethical  sciences 
he  made  considerable  progress ;  and,  it  is  believedf 
he  embraced  the  principles  of  his  contemporary  Fhar 
vorinuB.  After  travelling  through  the  states  of 
Greece,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  devoted  hixnielf 
to  the  profession  of  the  law ;  in  which  he  aj^an  t# 
have  attained  to  respectability  and  eminence,  and  wai 
appointed  to  the  situation  ot  a  judge  eztraordioaryv 
^Noct.  Att.  xii.  13. )  The  precise  period  of  bis  de^ 
is  uncertain. 

The  only  work  of  Aulus  Gelliua  now  entaat,  i»hif 
Nodes  AUica!f  which  he  began  to  write  djuring  hia 
residence  at  Athens,  ¥Fitb  the  view,  aalie  inforow«ia 
in  his  preface,  of  providing  a  proper  species  of  eatev* 
tainment  for  himself  and  his  children.  It  is  a  learned 
and  amusing  miscellany,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  U.^ 
teiary  and  philosophical  anecdotes,  historical  and 
iHogfaphical  notices,  critical  and  philological  remarks^ 
8lc.  and  is  of  considerable  value,  on  account  of  tha 
literary  incidents  and  observations  which  it  contaiuSt 
and  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  it  has  pre* 
served  and  illustrated.  It  is  valuable  also  in  respect 
of  the  occasional  information  which  it  conveys,  on^ 
the  subject  of  ancient  manners,  customs,  and  opmiona. 

The  style  of  Gellius  has  been  the  subject  of  mvA 
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ytit  contfOTersy  among  the  commentators  and  critics,  who 
*•  are  by  no  means  agreed,  whether  he  ou^ht  to  be 
=^  ranked  among  the  writers  of  the  silver  or  uie  brazen 
'  9ge,  Without  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of 
this  learned  controversy,  or  to  detract  from  the  epi- 
thets luculentuSf  nitiduSf  elegoiitissimus,  latinissimtiSy 
bestowed  upon  this  author  by  many  eminent  aiSd  ju- 
dicious critics,  we  shaU  only  observe,  that  the  reader 
of  the  Noctes  Attkce  will  occasionally  remark  some 
of  those  peculiarities  which  characterise  the  style  of 
the  later  Roman  writers.  Those  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  farther  information  upon  this  subject, 
may  consult  the  preface  to  Mr  Beloe's  translation, 
and  the  authorities  therein  referred  to ;  particularly, 
Falsterus,  De  Vita  et  Rebus  A,  Gelliif  and  Fabricius, 
Bibliotk,  Lot.  vol.  i.  and  ii. 

The  Noctes  Attica  were  first  printed  at  Rome,  by 
Conrad  Sweinheim,  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  in  l469. 
The  editor  was  John  Andreas,  the  leanied  bishop  of 
Aleria.  The  most  valuable  of  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions are.  1.  The  edition  of  Jenson  ;  Venice^  1472. 
2^  The  edition  of  Aldus ;  ibid.  1515.  *^.  The  edi- 
tioD  of  Henry  Stephen;  PariSf  1585.  4.  The  El- 
zifir  edition ;  Amsterdam^  1651.  5.  Cum  notis  va^ 
riorum  /  Let^den,  1 666.  6.  In  usum  Deipkini ;  1 68 1  • 
7.  The  edition  of  the  Gronovii;  Leyden,  1706» 
a.  Of  Conradus;  Leipsick,  1762. 

Mr  Beloe's  translation,  with  critical  and  explana^ 
tarj  notes,  was  published  in  1795;  and  wiU  be  of 
essential  service  to  the  student,  besides  being  valuable 
to  such  as  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  being 
aUe  to  peruse  the  original,     iz) 

A  VRANCHES,  the  AhncaatcB  of  the  ancients, 
|k  xery  old  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ctomiel.  The  cathedral,  which  stands  oil  a  hill,  and 
the  mins  of  the  castle,  which  are  very  extensive,  are 
^be  oidy  objects  deserving  of  particular  notice.  Po- 
pulatbo  541S.  W.  Long.  V  22f  38%  N,  Lat.  48^ 
4ri8-      {J\ 

AURELtAN,  one  of  the  Romap  emperors^  waa 
tbe  son  of  a  peasant,  and  a.  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
aonia.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  common  soldier, 
and  was  so  distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  strength 
and  courage,  that  he  rose  successively  to  the  rank  of 
^  centurian,  a  tribune,  the  praefect  ol  a  legion,  the  in- 
spector of  the  camp,  the  general  of  a  frontier,  and, 
at  length,  to  the  important  office  of  commander  in 
chief  of  the  cavalry..  He  was  invested  with  the  con- 
aulahjp  hy  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Valerian ;  and 
auuricd  the  daughter  of  Ulpius  Crinitus,  a  senator  of 
the  highest  rank  and  merit,  i^t  the  death  of  Clau- 
dius ll.,  who  recommended  him  ^s  his  successor,  h% 
9M  saluted  emperor  by  the  army,  A.  D.  270;.  and 
their  election  was  soon  confinaed  by  the  voke  of  the 
amite.  Aureliaa  coaumied  to  reign  only  four  years 
abd  nine  months;  hat  every  instant  of  that  short 
pcsiod  was  marked  by  some  memorable  atchsevemeat. 
la  the  coarse  of  the  year  ^Q,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
war  with  the  Goths;  and  repeatedly  pouted  the  Ger- 
maas,  who  had  invaded  Italy.  RJeturning  to  Rome, 
where  some  disturbances  had  taken  place  during  his 
atuence,  he  put  to  death  several  of  the  senators,  who 


had  been  suspected  of  exciting  these  commotions;  Aurellan. 
and  by  the  severity  of  his  conduct  in  this  instance* 
estranged  from  himself,  in  a  j^reat  de^ree;.the  affections 
of  the  peo[^e.  After  having  repaired  and  extended 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  beginningr  of  the  year 
271)  he  recovered  Graul,  Spain,  and  Britain  from  the 
usurpation  of  Tcbricus,  governor  of  Aquitaine.  In 
272  he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  the  cele- 
brated queen  of  Palmyra,  who  had  estabhshed  a  mo- 
narchy upon  the  ruins  of  the  empire  in  the  east,  and 
had  maintained  her  authority  dunng  the  space  of  five 
or  six  years.  He  gauned  possession  or  Tyana  in 
Cappadocia,  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and  treat- 
ed the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  lenity,  from  rc- 
^ct  to  the  memory  of  their  countryMian  Apollonius. 
Having  defeated  the  forces  of  Zenobia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antioch,  he  entered  that  place  in  tri- 
umph, and  conciliated  the  citizens  by  the  mildness  of 
his  measures.  He  gained  a  second  victory  near  the 
.  city  of  Emesa ;  advanced,  through  all  the  obstacles 
of  the  sandy  desert  and  plundering  Arabs,  to  the 
siege  of  Palmyra ;  cut  off  the  succours,  which  were 
sent  from  Persia  for  its  relief;  and  at  lengtl^  intercepted 
the  queen,  when  attempting  to  make  her  escape  trom 
the  city.  Her  capital  surrendered  very  soon  after, 
i^n  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  should 
be  spared ;  but  a  few  of  the  queen's  ablest  counsel- 
lors, among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Longinus,  were 
afterwards  sacrificed  at  Emesa  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror.  A  short  time  after  his  departure,  the 
Palmyreans  broke  oiit  into  open  rebellion ;  massacred 
the  governor  and  garrison,  left  in  their  city  ;  and  pro- 
claimed  a  kinsman  of  Zenobia  their  sovereign.  But 
the  avenging  conqueror,  naturally  severe,  and  now 
roused  into  fury  by  the  presumption  of  this  revolt, 
and  the  slaughter  of- his  troops,  was  soon  at  their 
^ates,  entered  the  city  without  oppositiqn,  put  the 
mhabitants  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  and  re«> 
duced  that  short-lived  metropolis  to  a  state  of  ruin, 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  After  having  sup- 
pressed an  insurrection,  which  had  been  excited  at 
Alexandria  by  an  adventurer  named  Firmus,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  tortured  and  put  to  death,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome  in  274,  and  was  honoured  with  a  more 
splendid  triumph  than  had  ever  been  witnessed  even 
in  that  city  of  triumphs.  *  On  this  occasion,  he  made 
his  captives  subservient  to  his  military  glory,  but  after- 
wards treated  them  with  the  greatest  humanity  and 
kindness.  He  eave  to  Zenobia  lands  and  possession^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  TivoH ;  and  appointed  Tetri- 
cua  governor  of  Lucania..  Out  of  the  spoils  of  his  vic- 
tories he  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  sun,  in 
whose  service  his  mother  had  been  an  inferior  priestess, 
and  for  whose  worship  he  always  professed  a  peculiar 
veneration.  He  appGed  himsejlf  with  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity, during  this  short  period  of  peace,  to  the  sup- 
pveasion  of  various  abases,  the  prevention  of  crinies, 
aod  the  general  reformation  of  manners.  He  remit- 
ted all  tae  debts,  which  had  become  due,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  from  private  persons  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pubUshed  an  act 
of  oiblivion,  with  respect  to  ail  cnmes  committed 


*  For  a  particular  account  of  Aurelian'a  uinmph,  Me  Vbpitcut  MUu  AMg-  290;  Gihbon*«  Xam»  HiO*  vsoUii.  p.  4^.;  tM 
JiMa  (M'  HUS.  VOL  xv.  p.  i5a» 
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against  the  state,  previous  to  that  date.  He  in- 
creased the  largesses,  bestowed  upon  the  common 
•people ;  and,*  as  he  was  himself  a  plebeian,  he  always 
'manifested  a  peculiar  predilection  towards  that  order 
of  his  subjects.  The  discontent,  which  this  partiality 
excited  among  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ranks, 
-seems  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  a  very  formidable 
insurrection,  which  broke  out  at  Rome  upon  his  at- 
tenipting  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  coin ;  and 
which  was  not  quelled  till  after  a  bloody  engagement 
had  been  fought  with  the  insurgents  on  the  CseHan  hilL 
■Exasperated  by  this  unprovoked  rebellion,  Aurelian 
let  loose  all  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  disposition; 
and  his  vengeance  was  not  satiated  till  he  had  shed  a 
torrent  of  the  noblest  blood  in  the  empire.  One  of 
his  own  nephews  was  involved  in  this  bloody  prose- 
cution ;  and  the  senate  was  deprived  of  its  most  il- 
lustrious members.  About  the  close  of  the  year  274? 
or  Che  beginning  of  275,  the  emperor  marched  to- 
wards Persia  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciphned  army. 
Suspecting  one  of  his  secretaries  of  extortion,  he  had 
charged  him  with  the  crime,  and  threatened  him  with 
punishment.  The  offender,  whose  name  was  Mnes- 
theus,  aware  of  his  danger,  sought  safety  for  himself 
by  alarming  the  fears  of  others.  Counterfeiting  his 
master's  writing,  he  shewed  to  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army  a  list  of  names,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  found  in  the  emperor's  closet,  and  in 
which  they  were  all  devoted  to  death.  Anxious  to 
avert  this  impending  destruction,  they  instantly  unit- 
■ed  with  the  traitor,  fell  upon  Aurelian  on  the  march 
^rom  Byzantium,  and  dispatched  him  with  many 
wounds.  The  imposition,  however,  was  soon  dis- 
covered ;  Mnestheus  was  devoted  to  tlie  rage  of  wild 
•beasts ;  and -the  obsequies  of  the  emperor  solemnized 
with  the  greatest  pomp. 

The  taknts  of  Aurelian  were  better  suited  to  the 
command  of  an  army,  than  to  the  government  of  an 
empire ;  and  he  acted  towards  his  subjects  more  like 
a  conqueror  than  a  sovereign.  He  was  unequalled 
in  point  of  personal  prowess ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that« 
in  one  engagement,  he  slew  forty-eight  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand.  In  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  and  in  reference  to 
his  readiness  for  any  encounter,  he  was  called  by  the 
soldiers  Aureiianus  manu  inferrum^  "  AureUan  with 
^is  hand  upon  his  sword."  He  exercised  the  strictest 
discipline  in  the  army ;  and  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  every  neglect  of  duty,  or  instance  of  licen- 
tiousness in  the  conduct  of  his  troops.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  great  generosity  ;  but  his  stem  justice  often 
degenerated  into  savage  cruelty ;  and  he  is  ranked  not 
6o  much  among  the  good,  as  among  the  useful  princes. 
See  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  15 — 56.  Ane* 
Un.  Hist.  vol.  x-v.  p.  449 — 4-64«.  Vopiscus,  Hist. 
Auff.  p.  210—225.     Iq) 

AURENG-ZEBE,  or  Aurungzebk,  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  a  successful  concjueror,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1618.  He  was  the  third  and  favourite  son  of 
Shaw  Jehan,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  empire  of 
Hindostan.  Aurengzebe,  &om  his  youth,  seemed 
destined  to  wield,  the  sceptre  of  a  mighty  kingdom. 
With  a  boundless  ambition,  lurking  under  the  appear- 
ance of  unassuming  humility,  he  possessed  udents 
capable  of  directing  it  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 


object.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  cusioihil  A 
of  his  country.  He  knew  that  the  princes  of  the 
blood  must  either  look  to  sovereignty  or  death.  No  *^ 
ties  of  kindred  or  humanity  could  save  them  from  this 
alternative  ;  the  safety  of  the  reigning  monarch  re* 
quiring  the  extirpation  of  all,  who  by  their  birth 'or 
power  might  compete  with  him  in  the  empire.  To 
lull  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  his  elder  brothers^ 
he  had  assumed  the  habit  and  manners  of  a  Fakier^ 
a  kind  of  religious  mendicant.  But  while  he^^iraft 
counting  his  beads,  and  appeared,  to  all  around,  in- 
different about  the  concerns  of  a  present  worlds  he 
was  devising  me^ns  for  procuring  the  interests  of  the 
nobles,  and  laying  plans  for  possessing  the  throne. 
By  his  dutiful  behaviour,  and  apparent  submission,  he 
had  insinuated  himself  into  the  affections  and  esteem 
of  his  father,  with  whom  he  always  held  a  secret  cor- 
respondence. Dara,  the  eldest  son  of  Shaw  Jehant 
alarmed  at  the  growing  interests  of  Aureng-xebct 
and  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  had  desigrns  upon 
the  throne,  took  every  mean  of  thwarting  his  planSf 
and  was  often  tempted  to  cry  out,  **  Of  all  my  bro- 
thers, I  fear  none  but  this  Nantazi  (this  great  pr»r» 
ing  man  ) ."  Aureng-zebe  had  been  appointed  to  tte 
government  of  the  Deccan,  where  he  nrst  shewed  liii|  ^ 
warlike  disposition,  and  his  thirst  for  conauest.  Ifil 
first  attempt  was  directed  against  the  kingdonitf 
Golconda,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  ^k 
dued,  had  it  not  been  snatched  out  of  his  hands  bf 
the  intrigues  of  Dara,  who,  apprehensive  that  sudi  t 
conquest  would  render  Aureng-zebe  too  powerfblf 
persuaded  Shaw  Jehan  to  accede  to  an  inmitdiate 
peace.  But  the  loss  of  territory  was  greatly  com- 
pensated by  the  friendship  of  Meer  Jamla,  the  great* 
est  general  of  his  age,  wtio,  offended  at  the  ungrate^ 
ful  and  unworthy  treatment  which  he  had  receiTed 
from  the  king  ot  Golconda,  his  master,  revolted  to 
Aureng-zebe,  and  was  the  principal  instrument  in 
raising  that  prince  to  the  throne  ot  Delhi. 

Shaw  Jehan  falhng  dangerously  ill  in  1656,  a  re- 
port of  his  death  was  spread  abroad,  which  put  the 
whole  empire  in  commotion,  and  his  sons  immediately 
prepared  for  open  war.  AlMhe  abilities  of  Aurenff- 
zebe  were  now  called  into  action.  He  found  himself 
unable  totontend  single-handed  ^4th  Dara,  who  re- 
sided at  court,  and,  possessing  the  ear  of  his  fatheTf 
could  command  all  the  resources  of  the  empire.  But 
what  force  could  not  obtain,  might  be  accomplished 
by  fraud.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Morad,  declaring 
that  he,  bein^  a  Fakier,  had  no  desire  to  reign  ;  and 
promising,  that  if  he  would  join  him  with  all  the 
troops  which  he  could  raise  in  his  government,  he 
would  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  Hindostan.  Mo- 
rad  was  ambitious,  generous,  and  brave^  but  too  im- 
prudent and  unsuspicious  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Little  suspecting  the  deceitful  villainy  of  his 
brother,  he  immediately  acceded  to  his  wishes*  They 
joined  their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Nirbidda,  and 
accompanied  by  Jumla,  hastened  with  all  expedition 
to  Agra.  The  mandate  of  his  father  met  Aureng- 
zebe  on  his  march,  intimating  his  perfect  recovery, 
and  forbidding  him  to  advance.  Auren?-zebe  pre- 
tended that  this  was  merely  a  trick  of  his  brother 
Dara ;  he  sWore  that  the  letter  was  a  counterfeit,  and 
that  bus  faJher  was  really  dead.     The  imperial  army 
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f-  under  Dara  was  oycrthrown  in  the  plains  of  Samon- 
ghes,  and  the  victorious  brothers  stopt  not  till  they 

■^  reached  the  gates  of  Agra.  Aureng-zebe  now  saw 
a  throne  at  his  disposal.  He  had  gained  over  to  his 
interest  the  chief  omrahs  of  the  empire ;  and  none 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  presence  of  Shaw  Jehan 
without  his  permission.  At  the  same  time,  he  made 
great  protestations  of  affection  and  submission  to  his 
&ther,  and  laid  all  the  blame  of  what  had  happened 
upon  the  ambition  and  evil  designs  of  Dara.  He 
had  as  yet  treated  Morad  with  the  affection  of  a  bro- 
ther, and  the  respect  of  a  subject,  always  addressing 
him  with  the  title  of  king.  But  the  mask  was  soon 
to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  hypocritical  fakier  was  to 
appear  in  his  real  character.  Morad  having  inadver- 
tently drunk  too  much  wine  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  Aureng-zebe,  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  state,  his 
servants  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  his  sabre  and 
poignard  were  secured.  Aureng-zebe,  who  had  re- 
tired early,  now  entered  the  chamber,  and  awakening 
his  brother,  upbraided  him  with  his  indiscretion  and 
debauchery  so  unbecoming  a  king  ;  then  addressing 
his  attendants,  <<  Take  this  infamous  drunkard ;  tie 
hiin  hand  and  foot,  and  throw  him  into  that  room, 
there  to  sleep  out  his  wine."  The  remonstrances  of 
Morad  were  ineffectual.  He  was  carried  in  chains 
to  the  fortress-  of  Gualiar,  where  he  soon  after  fell  a 
inctim  to  the  fears  of  his  brother.  By  the  exertions 
of  Jumla,  Dara  was  also  reduced  to  submission,  and 
afterwards  murdered  |  and  his  remaining  brother  Su- 
ja  aoon  experienced  the  same  fate. 

Aureng-zebe  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  1659,  du- 
ting  the  ufedme  of  Shaw  Jehan,  whose  pardon  and 
mtemal  blessing  he  had  obtained  by  his  indulgent 
Dchaviour  and  respectful  letters,  but  whose  death 
anther  increased  nor  diminished  the  power  of  Aureng- 
sebe.  Securely  seated  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  there 
mnained  no  competitor  to  dispute  with  him  the  em- 
pire ;  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
profoundest  tranquillity  reigned  througnout  "Hindo- 
•tan.  The  latter  part  of  his  life,  however,  was  spent 
10  constant  activity  and  alarm.  The  rebellion  of  his 
ioosy  the  revolt  of  some  of  the  dependent  provinces, 
;uid  the  insurrections  of  the  Hindoos,  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  convert  to  Mahometanism,  kept  him  al- 
most continually  in  the  field  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
.of  his  life.  During  that  time  he  auelled  a  rebellion 
of  the  Rajapoots  in  Agimere ;  of  tne  I'atans  beyond 
the  Indus  ;  and  of  the  Jates  in  Ac^ra  :  He  reduced 
Bengal ;  annexed  to  his  territories  the  Camatic,  with 
jtbe  Kingdoms  of  Visiapour,  Golconda,  and  Assam, 
and  extended  his  authority  over  the  whole  peninsula 
within  the  Ganges.  Aureng-zebe  died  27th  Fe- 
bruary 1707  at  Ahmednagur,  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  winter  quarters,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  50th  ot  his  reign.  His  body,  according  to  his 
own  directions,  was  deposited  in  the  cell  of  a  holy 
^enrite,  near  that  city,  in  a  plain  tomb,  without  either 
pomp  or  ornament. 

Diestitute  of  that  elegance  of  person,  and  winning 
behaviour,  which  instantly  attracts  our  regard,  Au- 
reng-zebe acquired  popularity  by  the  decency  of  his 
chauracter  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life.  He  was  of  a 
low  stature,  and  slender  make,  with  a  large  nose,  and 
olive  complexiont    "When  the  traveller  Gemelli  saw 


him  in  1695,  he  was  stooping  with  age,  and  support-    -^^urcng. 
ed  himself  on  a  staff.     From  the  severe  austerity  of      ^*^^^* 
his  manners,  and  his  zealous  endeavours  in  the  cause     Awrtga-  ^ 
of  reliffioi),  his  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  " 

the  Mahometans,  and  numerous  pilgrims  resort  to 
Ahmednagur  to  pay  their  devotipns  at  his  tomb.  ' 

The  character  ot  Aureng-zebe  has  been  drawn  in 
very  different  colours.  While  some  have  represented 
him  as  a  monster  of  cruelty,  who  waded  to  the  throne 
through  the  blood  of  his  family  ;  who  persecuted  an 
inoffensive  people  from  bigotry  and  hypocrisy ;  and 
whose  remorse  for  his  crimes  was  the  bane  of  his  fu- 
ture life  :  he  has  been  painted  by  others  as  the  great- 
est warrior  and  statesman  which  India  ever  produced ; 
as  having  raised  Hindostan  to  its  highest  glory  ;  and 
as  having  lived  and  ruled  for  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  For  our  part,  we  agree  implicitly  with  nei- 
ther ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  rescue  his  memory 
from  the  calumnies  of  the  one,  we  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  acceding  to  the  commendations  of  the 
other.  In  the  government  of  Hindostan,  where  the. 
succession  to  the  throne  is  undecided  by  law,  the 
death  of  the  reigning  monarch  is  always  the  signal 
for  a  civil  war  among  the  surviving  branches  of  his 
family,  and  the  safety  of  each  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  rest.  Aureng-zebe's  severity  to  his 
brothers,  therefore,  was  what  the  security  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  demanded,  and. 
can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light,  than  as  a  measure  of 
self-defence, — a  measure  dictated  by  the  urgency  of 
the  times,  which  his  predecessors  had  taught  him,, 
and  which  succeeding  monarchs  have  been  compelled 
to  imitate.  His  persecution  of  the  helpless  Hindoos,, 
however  it  may  call  for  our  reprehension,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  and  to 
the  dictates  of  that  prophet  which  he  obeyed.  But 
his  hypocritical  and  perfidious  treatment  of  the  un- 
suspicious Morad,  we  can  neither  justify  nor  pal- 
liate. Though  in  Aureng-zebe  we  may  discover 
much  to  blame,  v/e  find  more  to  admire.  If  his  obe- 
dience to  the  customs  of  his  country  have  lowered 
him  in  our  esteem,  his  abilities  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman,  claim  our  admiration,  and  we  cannot  re- 
fuse our  praise  to  his  strict  observance  of  religious 
duties,  to  his  mild  and  equitable  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, to  the  abstemious  severity  of  his  life  ;  to  that 
nobleness  of  mind,  which  made  him  disdain  not  to 
labour  for  his  subsistence  with  his  own  hands ;  and  to 
that  benevolence  and  humanity  of  disposition,  which 
led  him  to  declare  "  that  the  food  was  bitter  which 
was  drawn  from  the  sweat  of  his  subjects."  He  ne- 
ver did  an  act  of  injustice  till  he  aspired  to  the  throne; 
and  the  moderation  and  equity  of  his  government 
make  us  regret  that  he  did  not  obtain  it  without  a 
crime.  His  name  will  ever  be  revered  in  Hindostan, 
of  which  empire  he  may  be  said  to  be  the  real  foun- 
der and  legislator.  See  Mod,  Un,  Hist,  vol.  vi. 
p.  386— '^55.  Gemelli  Trav.  apud  Churchill's  Col- 
lect, vol.  iv.  p.  232.  Dow's  Hist,  of  Hindostan^ 
p.  218,  &c.  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  ofHin- 
dostan,  introd.  p.  61 — 64.  Fraser's  Hist,  of  Nadir 
Shaxvt  &c.  p.  29—39.     (p) 

AURIGA,  or  the  Waggoner,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  constellations  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  co!t- 
taining  66  stars  in  the  Britannic  catalogue.     (:r)^ 
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Aurora         AURORA  "BoRE  A  LIS,     an  extraordinary  lumi- 

Borcalis.    j^q^s   appearance  or  meteor,  8he\^ng  itself   in    the 

~^'        night-time,  in  northern  latitudes,  whence  it  has  got 

its  name  of  northern  lights^  or  northeru  datum.     It  is 

also  known  anriong  the  vulgar  by  the  name  of  stream" 

erSi  or  merry  dancers.  ^ 

The  aurora  borealis  may  with  pippricty  be  distin- 
guished into  two  kinds,  the  tranquilSf^  the  vari/ing. 
The  tranquil  shines  with  a  mild  and stA^ylight, very 
much  resembling  the  clearness  of  twilight ;  and  pre- 
serves, for  a  considerable  time,  the  form  in  whicn  it 
.  first  appears,  with  little  or  no  variation.  Different 
ilamcs  have  been  given  by  the  ancient  philosophers  to 
this  kind  of  aurora,  accol*ding  to  the  forms  which  it 
assumes.  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  Muschen- 
broek  :  ""Irahsy  or  the  beam,  an  oblong  luminous  tract, 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  Sagitta,  the  arrow f  the  same 
form  with  the  beam,  but  terminating  in  a  cusp.  FaceSj 
the  torch,  which  has  various  positions  in  the  heavens, 
but  always  one  extremity  larger  than  the  other.  Ca- 
pra  saltans,  the  dancing  goat,  2.  luminous  appearance 
agitated  by  the  wind,  so  as  successively  to  appear 
and  disappear.  Bothynoe,  the  cave,  a  luminous  cloud, 
having  the  appearance  of^  a  recess  or  hollow  in  the 
heavens,  surrounded  by  a  corona,  Pithice,  the  tun, 
an  aurora  resembling  a  large  luminous  cask.  These 
names,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  are  somewhat  fanciful, 
and  do  not  ser^e  greatly  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
this  singular  meteor. 

The  varying  aurora  is  still  rhorc  remarkable  in  its 
appearance,  find  occasionally  exhibits  the  most  bril- 
.  liant  and  rapidly  diversified  forms.     It  has  been  mi- 
nutely described  by  MuscherfSroek,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  its  peculiarities ;  and  from  whose  de- 
scription wc  select  the  following  particulars.   In  that 
Jregfion  of  the  air  which  is  directly  towards  the  north, 
or  which  stretches  from  the  north  towards  the  east 
or  west,  there  appears  at  first  a  cloud  in  the  horizon, 
which  rarely  rises  to  the  height  of  40  degrees.    This 
cloud  is  sometimes  contiguous  to  the  horizon,  some- 
times detached  from  it ;  in  which  last  case  the  inter- 
mediate sky  appears  of  a  bright  blue. colour.     The 
cloud  occupies  a  portion  of  the  heavens  extending  in 
length  from  5  to  100  degrees,  and  sometimes  still  Far- 
ther.    It  is  generally  white  and  shining,  but  some- 
times black  and  thick.     Its  upper  edge  is  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  bordered  by  a  long  train  of  light  which 
rises  higher  in  some  places  than  in  others.  It  appears 
also  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  or  like  the  segment 
of  a  sphere  which  has  its  centre  considerably  beneath 
the  horizon ;  and  sometimes  a  large  white  or  luminous 
band  Is  visible  skirting  the  superior  edge  of  the  black 
cloud.     The  dark  part  of  the  cloud  becomes  white 
and  luminous  when  the  aurora  has  shone  for  some 
time,  and  after  it  has  sent  forth  several  bright  and 
fiery  rays.     Then,  from  the  superior  edge  of  the 
cloud,  thei^  issue  rays  in  the  form  of  jets,  which  are 
sometimes  many,    sometimes  few  in   ii umber,  some- 
times close  together,  sometimes  removed  several  de- 
grees asunder.      These  jets  diffuse  a  very  brilliant 
ught,  as  if  a  luminous  or  fiery  liquor  were  driven  with 
impetuosity  from  a  syringe.       The  jet  increases  in 
brightness,  and  has  less  bulk  at  the  place  where  it 
issues  from  the  cloud  ;  while  it  dilates  it  self  and  grows 
dimmer  as  it  goes  farther  and  farther  off.  Then  there 


arises  from  a  large  opening  in  the  cloud,  a  luminout  i 
train  or  column,  of  which  the  motion  is  at  first  gfcn-  * 
tie  and  uniform,  and  which  increases  in  size  as  it  ad-  ^* 
vanccs.  The  dimensions  and  duration  of  these  co- 
lumns, however,  vary  considerably.  Their  light  W 
sometimes  white,  sometimes  reddish,  or  even  blood 
colour  ;  and,  as  they  advance,  their  colours  cfafuige» 
till  they  form  a  kind  of  arch  in  the  heavens.  Wheal 
several  of  these  columns,  which  have  issued  from  dif- 
ferent places,  encounter  each  other  in  the  zeriith,  they 
intermmgle  with  each  other,  and  form  at  their  June- 
tion  a  small  thick  cloud,  which  seems  as  it  were  to 
kindle,  and  sends\  forth  a  light  considerably  hicire 
brilliant  than  that  of  any  of  the  separate  coluhint. 
This  light  chants  to  green,  blue,  and  purple  ;  aaid 
quitting  its  original  situation,  it  directs  itself  towards 
the  Bouth,  under  the  form  of  a  small  bright  cloud* 
When  no  more  colunms  are  seen  to  issue,  the  cloud 
assumes  the  appearance  of  the  morning  dawn,  and  in- 
sensibly dissipates  itself. — Musch.  Instit,  Phys.  c.  41. 

The  duration  of  the  aurora  is  very  various.  Some- 
.  times  it  is  formed  and  disappears  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes.  At  other  times,  it  lasts  during  the  whole 
night,  or  even  for  two  or  three  days  together ;  tnd 
Muschenbroek  observed  one  in  17S4,  that  lasted  tea 
days  and  nights  successively ;  and  another  in  ITSfl^ 
,  that  lasted  from  the  £2d  to  the  31st  of  March.  Tk 
lucid  columns  are  so  tran8parent,that  stars  of  the  fiM 
and  second  magnitude  are  easily  seen  through  thtet 
these  also  frequently  shine  through  the  white  bender 
of  the  horizontal  cloud,  and  sometimes,  though  laie* 
ly,  through  the  opaque  cloud  itself.  But  many  parts 
of  the  luminous  substance  are  so  thin,  that  the  smal- 
lest stars  which  are  Visible  to  the  naked  eye  may  be 
distinguished  through  them. 

In  high  northern  latitudes,  as  those  of  SwedeOi 
Lapland,  and  Siberia,  the  aurora  boreales  are  singo* 
larly  resplendent,  and  even  terrific.  They  frequently 
occupy,  the  whole  of  the  heavens  ;  and,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Maupertuis,  Middleton,  Krafft,  and 
others,  echpse  the  splendour  of  the  stars,  planets,'  and 
moon,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  sun  himself.  In  the 
north-eastern  districts  of  Siberia,  according  to  thede* 
Scription  of  Gmelin,  cited  and  translated  by  Dr  Bla^- 
den,  (PhU,  Trans,  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  228.)  the  auroraiS 
observed  to  "  begin  with  single  bright  pillars,  rinngta 
the  north,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  in  the  north- 
east, which,  gradually  increasing,  comprehend  a  large 
space  of  the  heavens,  rush  about  from  place  to  pli^ 
with  incredible  velocity,  and  finally  almost  coYer  the 
whole  sky  up  to  the  zenith,  and  produce  an  appear- 
ance as  it  a  vast  tent  was  expanded  in  the  heavens^,^ 
glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphire.  A  mor^ 
beautiful  spectacle  cannot  be  painted;  but  whoere 
should  see  such  a  northern  light  for  the  first  tini' 
could  not  behold  it  without  terror.  For,  howe^ 
fine  the  illumination  may  be,  it  is  attended,  as  I  ha  ^ 
learned  from  the  relation  of  many  persons,  with  su^^^ 
a  hissing,  cracking,  and  rushing  noise  through  the  "  "■ 
as  if  the  largest  fire-works  were  playing  ofiT  To 
scribe  what  they  then  hear,  they  mzike  use  of  the 
pression  spoiochi  chodjat,  that  is,  the  raging  hc^ 
IS  passing.  The  hunters  who  pursue  the  white  v^ 
blue  foxes  in  tlie  confines  of  the  Icy  sea,  are  ofttf 
overtaken  in  their  course  by  these  northern  lights 
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Aurora  The  celebrated  academician  M.  de  Mairan,  in  1731 » 
Borealis.  published  a  treatise  upon  the  aurora  borealis,  in  which 
"'  '"•^  -'  he  ascribes  this  phenomenon  to  the  impulse  of  the 
zodiacal  light  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The 
zodiacal  light  is  a  luminous  train,  which  is  visible  at 
certain  seasons,  a  Httle  before  sun-rise,  or  after  sun- 
set, in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid  or  lens,  stretching 
along  the  zodiac.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Gassing 
who  conceived  it  to  be  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun, 
formed  by  a  very  rare  fluid  luminous  in  itself,  or  il- 
luminated by  the  sun's  rays,  but  not  equally  through- 
out ;  being  much  more  luminous,  and  more  extended 
around  the  equator  of  the  sun  ;  in  which  direction  it 
forms  a  very  oblate  spheroid,  or  rather  lens,  of  which 
the  transverse  section  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the 
sun's  equator.     See  Astronomy  Index. 

"  It  is  proved  by  observation,"  says  M.  de  Mairan, 
"  that  this  .solar  atmosphere  extends  sometimes  as  far 
as  the  earth's  orbit,  and  even  farther.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  at  its  greatest  extent,  the  earth  will  be  im- 
mersed in  it ;  in  which  Case  a  quantity  of  the  luminous 
matter,  influenced  by  gravitation,  falls  upon  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  descends  more  or  less  within  it  ac- 
cording to  its  weight ;  each  luminous  particle  descend- 
ing till  it  meet  with  a  stratum  of  air,  with  which  it 
will  be  in  equilibrium.  But  as  the  equatorial  regions 
have  a  greater  centrifugal  force  than  the  polar,  on 
account  of  their  greater  velocity  during  the  earth's 
diurnal  rotation,  the  luminous  particles  of  the  zodia- 
cal light  must  be  driven  by  this  centrifugal  force, 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles ;  and  it  is  then 
that  they  form  those  luminous  arches  which  we  call 
the  aurora  horealis.  (See  Tract,  Phi/s,  and  Hist. 
del  Aurore  Bor. )  Besides  this  express  treatise,  there 
are  several  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  aurora  borea- 
lis,  by  M.  de  Mairan,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
Acaoemy ;  one  in  particular  for  the  year  1733,  in 
which  he  records  a  variety  of  his  observations  on  the 
zodiacal  light,  made  with  a  view  to  confirm  his  theory ; 
and  another  for  the  year  174'7,  in  which  he  defends 
liis  theory  against  the  attacks  of  Euicr,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  in  order  to  refute  it,  and  cstabhsh  a  new  doc- 
trine of  his  own. 

Euler  justly  observes,  that  the  theory  of  M.  de 
Mairan  is  not  only  exposed  to  the  objection  of  resting 
upon  hypothesis,  rather  tlian  upon  observed  facts,  but 
that  it  IS  inconsistent  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
aurora  is  constantly  obs<;rvcd  to  move  ;  which  is  not 
from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  but  conversely 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  He  himself  as- 
cribes the  aurora,  not  to  the  zodiacal  light,  but  to  the 
luminous  particles  of  our  own  atmosphere,  driven  be- 
yond its  hmits  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  sometimes 
ascending  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  miles. 
This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  no  very  brilliant  specimen 
of  the  philosophical  acuuK^n  of  this  celebrated  ma- 
thematician.  See  Menu  Acad.  Berlin^  1746,  p.  1 17. 

As  soon  as  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  were  tolerably  un- 
derstood, philosophers  very  naturally  had  recourse  to 
this  agent,  as  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  aurora  borcalis.  The  brilliancy  of  its  light,  the 
rapidity  of  its  motions,  and  the  instantaneous  chan- 
ges of  form  which  it  underwent,  all  seemed  plainly  to 
point  to  this  powerful  element  a$  the  c9U9q  of  toeae 


striking  phenomena.  Mr  Hawkesbee,  too^  had  Ao 
very  early  shewn,  that  the  electrical  fluid  assumes  an  ^** 
appearance  resembhng  the  aurora  borealis,  when  it  ^""^ 
passes  through  a  vacuum  or  highly  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere. If  a  glass  tube,  resembling  a  Florence  flask 
in  size  and  shape,  be  exhausted  ofair  by  means  of  a 
stop-cock  and  syringe  fixed  to  its  mouth,  and  be  then 
excited  by  friction,  it  will  appear  filled  with  a  pale 
light,  resembling  the  aurora  borealis,  which  will  go 
and  come  at  intervals,  sending  forth  brilliant  flashes^ 
exactly  as  this  meteor  does  in  the  heavens.  If  either 
end  oi  the  flask  be  presented  to  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  the  other  being  held  in  the  hand» 
a  constant  stream  of  pale  light  wiU  be  transmitted 
through  it,  proceeding  from  the  conductor.  Mr 
Canton,  also,  contrived  to  exhibit  an  imitation  of  the 
aurora  boreahs,  by  means  of  electricity  transmitted 
through  the  TorriceUian  vacuum,  formed  in  a  glan 
tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  hermetically  s^led* 
When  one  end  of  the  tube  is  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  other  apphed  to  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,  the  whole  tube  is  illuminated  from  end  to 
end,  and  will  continue  luminous  for  a  considerable 
time  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  conductor.. 
If,  after  this,  it  be  drawn  through  the  hand  either 
way,  the  light  will  be  uncommonly  intense,  extendiog. 
without  the  least  interruption,  from  one  hand  to  tfe 
other,  even  throughout  its  whole  length.'  By  tilt- 
operation,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  electricity  k 
discharged  ;  nevertheless  the  tube  will  flash  at  inter- 
vals, it  held  at  one  extremity  and  kept  quite  still  {. 
but  if  it  be  j^asped  by  the  other  hand  at  the  same 
time  in  a  different  place,  strong  flashes  of  light  wiE 
hardly  ever  fail  to  dart  from  one  end  to  the  other» 
which  will  continue  twenty -four  hours  and  lonffer» 
without  any  fresh  excitation.  An  arched  double  ba- 
rometer, or  a  considerable  height,  exhibits  these  phe- 
nomena in  a  still  more  striking  manner. 

Thus  we  find  that  a  small  quantity  of  electricity^ 
excited  in  a  highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  or  in  a  me- 
dium approaching  to  a  perfect  vacuum,  will  exhibit 
luminous  appearances  entirely  resembhng  the  aurora- 
borealis,  for  a  very  considerable  space  of  time.  With 
respect  to  the  variations  of  colour  which  we  find  in 
the  auix)ra  boreahs,  these  seem  fairly  ascribable  to  the 
differcntMeffrees  of  rarefaction  of  the  air ;  for  the 
same  electricity  which  appears  white  in  a  very  rare 
medium,  becomes  blue,  purple,  or  red,  in  a  medium 
of  increased  density  ;  as  is  fully  evinced  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  Let  an  electrical  machine  and 
an  air  pump  be  so  disposed,  that  while  the  machine  is> 
worked  a  succession  of  strong  sparks  shall  be  com- 
municated from  the  prime  conductor  to  a  metallic 
knob  attached  to  the  top  of  the  receiver  of  the  air 
pump.  Let  now  the  exhaustion  of  the  recerrer  pro- 
ceed, and  we  shall  soon  perceive  the  ekctricit)r  for- 
cing itself  through  the  air  within  it,  in  a  visible 
stream.  At  first  this  stream  is  of  a  deep  purple  co- 
lour ;  but,  as  the  exhaustion  advances,  it  changes  to 
blue ;  and  at  lengtli  to  an  intense  white,  with  whick% 
the  whole  receiver  becomes  completely  filled* 

This  experiment  would  appear  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  the  aurora  boreahs  with  electric  Heht ;  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  collateral  proofs  of  this  iden- 
tity! that  the  atmosphere  ii  found,  by  the  efectnMMw 
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t  tcr,  to  abound  with  electricity  when  the  aurora  shines 
'  forth  ;  that  the  aurora,  when  strong,  is  accompanied 
■^  with  the  whizzing  or  crackling  sound  of  electricity  ; 
and  that  the  magnetic  needle-is  evidently  disturbed  by 
tlie  aurora,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  an  electrical 
machine,  or  by  the  natural  electricity  of  a  thunder 
storm. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  all  the  subordinate 
phenonagna  of  the  aurora  borealis  to  be  accounted 
fcr  by  the  action  of  electricity ;  and  why  is  it  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  polar  latitudes,  and  thfe  more  de- 
rated regions  of  the  atmosphere  ?  Mr  Canton  con- 
jectured, that  the  aurora  borealis  is  occasioned  by  the 
flashing  of  the  electric  fire  from  positive  towards  ne- 
gative clouds,  at  a  great  distance,  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  resistance  is  least. 
JiJut  were  this  all,  the  aurora  oughts  to  be  as  abundant 
in  the  tropical  regions  as  in  the  polar ;  and  it  ought 
to  dart  in  all  directions,  instead  of  uniformly  point- 
ing towards  the  zenith.  Signior  Beccaria,  who  paid 
very  great  attention  to  atmospherical  electricity,  sup- 
posed that  there  is  a  constant  and  regular  circula- 
tion of  the  electric  fluid  from  the  north  pole  to  the 
south ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  aurora  borealis  may 
be  this  electric  matter  performing  its  circulation,  in 
•uch  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  renders  it  visible 
on  approacliing  nearer  to  the  earth  than  usual.  This 
•opposition,  however,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
Mr  Forster*s  observations,  already  mentioned;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  columns  of  tnc  aurora  shot  up- 
wards from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith,  as  well  in 
the  southern  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  course  of  the  aurora,  therefore,  is  uniformly 
from  the  poles  towards  the  equator ;  and  supposing 
it  to  consist  in  a  stream  of  electric  light,  the  follow- 
ing reasons  may  be  assigned  for  its  constantly  preser- 
▼ing  this  course.  Extreme  cold  renders  almost  all 
boaies  electric,  or  disposed  to  accumulate  electricity ; 
while  heat  and  moisture  occasion  a  conducting  power. 
Air,  when  dry  and  cold,  is  powerfully  electric  ;  and 
lience  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  aurora  are  con- 
fined to  the  polar  regions,  and  appear  by  night  and 
not  by  day,  and  in  winter  rather  than  in  summer. 
The  inferior  part  of  the  atmosphere,  between  the 
tropics,  is  violently  heated  during  the  day  time,  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  earth,  while 
the  superior  parts  retain  their  original  cold.  It  is 
also  impregnated  with  moisture  exhaled  by  the 
powerful  heat  which  then  acts  upon  the  earth.  It  is 
therefore  in  the  conducting  state,  and  readily  com- 
municates the  electricity  of  the  superior  regions  to 
*  the  clouds  which  float  in  it,  or  to  the  body  of  the 
tarth.  Hence  the  awful  clectricdl  phenomena  of  the 
tropical  regions,  exhibited  in  thunder  and  hghtning, 
water  spouts,  whirlwinds,  and  the  most  tremendous 
tempests.  The  electrical  fluid  is  thus  conveyed  in 
great  ouantittes  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmo- 
•pherc  bctweeu  the  tropics,  to  the  lower  stratum,  and 
tnence  to  the  earth  ;  and  the  inferior  and  warm  atmo- 
tphere,  having  once  exhausted  itself,  must  necessarily 
be  recruited  irom  the  upper  and  colder  region. 

These  principles  are  greatly  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed by  what  happened  to  the  French  mathemati- 
cians, when  stationed  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Andes. 
Thejr  found  themselves  frequently  involved  in  clouds, 


which,  sinking  down  into  the  warmer  air,  appeared 
there  to  be  highly  electrified,  and  dischargred  them- 
selves in  violent  tempests  of  thunder  and  Hghtning ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
they  enjoye^  a  calm  and  serene  sky. 

Thus,  as  the  hot  air  of  the  torrid  zone  is  continual- 
ly bringing  down  vast  quantities  of  electric  matter 
from  the  cold  air  that  lies  directly  above  it,  it  follows, 
that  the  upper  parts  of  the  tropica!  atmosphere  will 
continually  require  a^  supply  from  the  northern  and 
southern  regions.  Hence  the  constant  electric  cur- 
rent in  the  upper  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator  ;  which  in  the  colder  re- 
gions, where  the  air  is  sufficiently  rarefied,  assumes 
the  form  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  australis ;  and 
hence,  this  meteor  is  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in 
summer  ;  because,  at  that  time,  the  electric  power  of 
the  inferior  atmosphere  is  greater,  on  account  of  thf* 
greater  degree  of  cold ;  and  it  is  in  the  night  and  not 
m  the  day  time  that  it  displays  itself,  because,  during 
the  day,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  impart  to 
every  portion  of  the  atmosphere  a  conducting  power. 
With  respect  to  the  perpendicular  direction  which 
the  streams  of  the  aurora  appear  to  assume,  it  need 
not  be  considered  as  a  material  difficulty ;  since,  as 
Dr  Halley  has  observed,  they  must  dart  from  the 
polfe  in  su-ches  of  circles  of  very  great  dianieter,  and 
consequently  appear  erect  to  those  who  view  them 
from  the  earth's  surface.  The  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  account  of  their  superior  rarity,  afford 
them  the  readiest  passage,  and  hence  they  assume 
the  perpendicular  direction  rather  than  any  other. 

Dr  Franklin  has  given  a  different  form  to  the  elec- 
trical theory  of  the  aurora  boreahs,  supposing  that 
the  electricity  which  is  concerned  in  this  phenome- 
non passes  into  the  polar  regions,  from  the  immense 
quantities  of  vapour  raised  mto  the  atmosphere  be- 
tween the  tropics  ;  and  that  the  light  appears  first, 
where  it  is  first  in  motion,  that  is,  in  the  most  northern 
part;  so  that  the  appearance  proceeds  southward, 
though  the  fluid  really  moves  northward.  ( F.xper, 
and  Observ.  1769,  p.  49. )  Mr  Kirwan  [Irish  Tram, 
1788)  supposes,  that  the  light  of  the  aurora  borealis 
and  australis  is  occasioned  by  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable air,  kindled  by  electricity.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  great  quantity  of  this  gas  which  is  form- 
ed by  a  variety  of  natural  processes,  occupies  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  levity  ;  and  is  the  cause  of  the  aurorae,  which 
are  the  highest  of  all  meteors.  But  as  far  as  we  may 
trust  to  the  observations  of  aeronauts,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  that  inflammable  air  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  upper,  than  in  the  lower  regions  of  tlie 
atmosphere ;  and  were  it  the  cause  of  the  aurone,  this 
meteor  should  abound  in  the  tropical  as  well  as  polar 
regions. 

With  respect  to  the  observation  of  Dr  Kirwan, 
that  the  barometer  commonly  falls  after  an  aurora, 
this  is  no  more  than  what  takes  place  also  after  a 
thunder  storm  ;  and  its  being  followed  by  high  winds 
from  the  south  is  as  explicable  on  the  electrical,  as  on 
the  inflammable  ffas  theory.  Mr  Winn,  in  the  73tl 
volume  of  the  PnlL  Trans,  makes  the  same  remark, 
and  says,  that  in  23  instances  without  fail,  a  strong 
gale  mm  the  south,  or  south-west,  followed  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  an  aurora.  If  the  aurora  were  bright,  he 
says  the  gale  came  on  within  24«  hours,  but  was  of 
no  long  continuance  ;  if  the  light  was  faint  and  dull, 
t^e  gale  was  less  violent,  and  longer  in  coming  on  $ 
but  longer  also  in  duration.  His  observations  were 
made  in  the  English  channel,  where  such  winds  are 
very  dangerous,  and  by  attending  to  the  ai;\rorae,  he 
says,  that  he  often  escaped  shipwreck,  while  others 
suffered.  As  we  have  supposed  a  stream  of  electri- 
city to  be  constantly  passing  through  the  mass  of  the 
earth,  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  wind  may  be  occasioned  by  this  electri- 
city finding  a  ready  vent  at  some  promontory,  or 
head-land.  And  should  we  suppose  one  of  those 
vents  situated  on  the  coast  pf  France,  or  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  the  electric  matter  that  has  been  received 
at  the  equator,  during  an  aurora  borealis,  will  be  dis- 
charged there,  for  some  time  after  ;  and  consequent- 
ly will  occasion  a  wind  from  that  quarter,  which  will 
be  south-west  in  the  English  channel.  According, 
however,  to  the  different  situations  of  these  electrical 
vents,  winds  may  blow  in  very  different  directions  in 
different  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  most  unaccountable  of  all  the  circumstances 
respecting  the  aurora  borealis,  is,  that  it  is  not  much 
more  than  a  century  since  this  phenomenon  has  been 
observed  to  occur  with  any  degree  of  frequency  in 
our  latitudes.  We  find  indeed  a  few  remarkable  at- 
mospheric phenomena  recorded  by  the  ancients, 
which  may  be  reckoned  examples  of  this  meteor,  viz. 
in  Aristotle's  Meteor*  I.  i.  c.  4, 5. ;  and  Senec.  Quest, 
Nat,  1.  i.  c.  15.  Pliny  also  (1.  ii.  c.  27.)  speaks  of 
a  bloody  appearance  of  the  heavens,  which  seemed 
like  a  fire  descending  upon  the  earth,  seen  in  the  third 
year  of  the  107th  Olympiad  ;  and  of  a  light  seen  in 
the  night-time,  equal  to  the  brightness  of  day,  in  the 
consulship  of  Caecilius  and  Papyrius  (I.  ii.  c.  33. )  both 
whfch  may  be  referred  to  the  aurora  borealis.  But, 
with  such  trifling  exceptions  as  these,  the  whole  of 
antiquity  is  absolhtely  silent  on  this  subject.  Dr 
Hallcy  informs  us,  that  he  had  begun  to  despair  of 
witnessing  this  beautiful  phenomenon,  when  the  re- 
markable aurora  of  1716  made  its  appeal  ance.  This 
pliiloaopher  has  given  us  a  historical  detail  of  the  se- 
A^tral  observations  of  this  meteor,  in  which  he  says, 
that  the  first  account  of  it  upon  record,  in  an  English 
work,  is  in  a  book  entitled,  //  Description  ftf  Meteors, 
by  W.  F.  D.  D.,  reprinted  at  London,  in  1654, 
which  Bpeaks  of  "  burning  spears'*  l>cing  seen  Jan. 
30.  1560.  The  next  appearance  of  a  like  kind  is  re- 
corded by  Stow,  and  occurred  on  October  7.  1564. 
In  1574,  according  to  Stow  and  Camden,  an  aurora 
was  seen  for  two  successive  nights,  viz.  the  14th  and 
1 5th  of  November.  The  same  phenomenon  was  twice 
•een  in  Brabant  in  1575,  viz.  on  the  13th  of  February 
and  the  28th  of  September  5  and  the  circumstances 
accompanying  it  were  described  by  Cornelius  Gem- 
ma, who,  compares  them  to  spears,  fortified  cities,  and 
armies  fighting  in  the  air.  In  1580  and  1581,  this 
phenomenon  was  repeatedly  observed  at  Baknang, 
m  the  county  of  Wirtemberg,  io  Germany.  But 
from  this  time  to  162J,  we  have  no  such  phenome- 
non on  record,  when  it  was  seen  all  over  France  on 
September  2.,  and  is  particularly  described  by  Gas- 
icudi  in  his  Physics^  under  the  title  of  Aurora  Bo* 


realis.     In  November  1623,  another  wa§  seen  ail  over     ^ 
Germany,  and  is  particularly  described  by  Kepler.     ^ 
Since  that  time,  for  more  than  eighty  years,  we  have  ^^ 
no  account  of  any  such  phenomenon  being -observed  ; 
but  in  1707,  Mr  Neve  observed  one  of  short  conti- 
nuance in  Ireland ;  and  in  the  same  year,  a  similar 
appearance  was  seen  by  Romer  at  Copenhagen  5  while* 
during  an  interval  of  eighteen  months,  in  the  years 
1707  and  1708,  tliis  sort  of  light  had  been  seen  no 
less  than  five  times.     The  aurora  of  1716,  which  Dr 
Halley  particularly  describes,  was  remarkably  bril- 
liant.    I^  was  also  visible  over  a  prodigious  tract  of 
country  ;  being  seen  from  the  west  of  Ireland  to  the 
confines  of  Russia,  and  the  east  of  Poland  ;  extend- 
ing near  30°  of  longitude,  and  from  about  the  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  over  almost  all  the  north  of 
Europe;  and  in  all  places  exhibiting,  at  the  same 
time,  appearances  similar  to  those  observed  in  L011-    " 
don. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  certainly  established,  that 
the  aurora  was  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  our  lati- 
tudes till  about  a  century  ago ;  for  it  cannot  be  supp 
posed  that  so  beautiful  and  striking  a  phenomenon 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  and  unrecorded,  during 
the  two  preceding  centuries,  while  men  of  sciencev 
and  particularly  astronomers,  were  so  busily  employed 
in  examining  every  remarkable  appearance  of  th^ 
heavens  ;  or  that  the  philosophers  of  Greece  nd 
Rome  would  have  remained  silent  concerning  so  beauw 
tiful  a  meteor,  had  it  been  in  any  degree  familiarif 
known  to  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  account  for  their 
silence  by  saying,  that  they  inhabited  latitudes  which 
are  scaicely  ever  visited  by  this  appearance  ;  for  the 
Romans  not  only  visited,  but  long  resided  in  the 
north  of  Germarty,  and  in  Britain,  where  the  aurora, 
is  now  frequently  seen  in  great  splendour. 

The  following  ingenious  theory  has  been  proposed*, 
with  a  view  to  resolve  this  difficulty.  There  is  a  very 
remarkable  analogy  between  the  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity and  those  of  magnetism,  and,  apparently,  an  in- 
timate dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  There- 
are  two  species  of  electricity,  a  positive  and  a  ne^ 
gative,  and  two  species  of  magnetic  polarity,  a  north 
and  a  south.  A  body  positively  electrified  repels 
another  body  positively  electrified,  and  attracts  one 
that  is  electrified  negatively;  while  the  north  pole  of 
one  magnet  repels  the  north  pole,  and  attracts  the 
south  pole  of  another.  The  electric  shock  will  de* 
prive  a  magnetic  needle  of  its  power,  or  communicate 
it  to  it  again,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  laid ;  and,  during  a  thunder  storm,  the  magnetic 
needle  is  observed  to  be  powerfully  agitated.  Thus 
the  intimate  connection  between  electricity  and  mag- 
netism seems  to  be  satisfactorily  estabhshed.  Again,, 
that  imaginary  line,  or  circle,  which  traverses  the 
earth  irreifularly  from  the  north  towards  the  south, 
and  is  called  the  line  of  no  variation^  because  the 
magnetic  needle,  when  placed  upon  it,  points  trul^r 
to  the  poles,  is  observed  to  have  a  gradual,  and  pretty 
Vegular,  i-evolutiou  around  the  earth,  performed  in  * 
about  1000  years ;  so  that,  when  1000  years  have 
elapsed,  the  line  of  no  variation  will  have  reached  the 
same  situation  which  it  occupied  at  the  beginning  of 
that  period.  This  line  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  coor 
troul  over  the  corruscations  of  the  aurora,  which  anft. 
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i  observed  to  follow  its  direction  in  the  heavens,  and, 
*•  as  it  were,  to  be  attracted  towards  it,  and  regulated 
*^  by  its  influence  in  their  course. 

But  it  appears,  by  calculation,  that  during  the 
scientific  age  of  Rome,  the  only  period  at  which  ac- 
curate observations  of  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
could  be  made  and  recorded,  the  line  of  no  variation 
run  across  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and  consequent- 
ly the  aurora  borealis,  or  stream  of  electrical  matter 
that  passes  from  the  north  pole  towards  the  equator, 
would  find  a  ready  vei^t  from  the  earth  into  the  sky, 
through  the  mountains,  and  other  pointed  bodies 
which  are  so  plentifully  scattered  over  the  land.  Bv 
thus  flowing  constantly,  and  so  greatly  subdivided, 
it  could  not  give  rise  to  any  striking  atmospheric 
phenomena.  At  present,  the  direction  of  this  line  is 
through  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  of  consequence,  the 
electricity  of  the  polar  regions  is  not  imperceptibly 
transmitted  to  the  atmosphere,  but  proceeds  in  such 
masses,  and  at  such  irregular  intervals,  as  to  exhibit 
itself  in  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the  northern 
lights.  A  thousand  years  ago  the  line  of  no  varia- 
tion, no  doubt,  occupied  the  same  situation  as  it  does 
at  present;  and  the  aurora  then  shone  forth  in  all  its 
^lendour ;  but,  at  that  period,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism;  and 
whatever  phenomena  the  heavens  presented  were  lost 
to  posterity,  from  the  rudeness  and  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  people  of  that  age.  Thus,  if  this  theory 
be  true,  when  the  line  of  no  variation  shall  again  pass 
over  the  land,  the  aurora  borealis  will  become  invi- 
•ible  for  a  time ;  and  when  this  line  reverts  to  its  pre- 
sent situation  over  the  ocean,  the  aurora  will  once 
more  ^ine  forth  with  its  wonted  lustre,     (m) 

A  new  theory  of  the  aui*ora  borealis  has  lately 
been  proposed  by  M.  Monge.  He  imagines  that  this 
phenomenon  is  merely  clouds  illuminated  by  the  sun's 
L'ght,  which  falls  upon  them  after  numerous  reflec- 
tions from  other  clouds  placed  at  different  distances 
in  the  heavens.  If  we  suppose  that  clouds  placed  in 
the  atmosphere  are  enlightened  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  reflect  the  light  which  Ihey  receive  to 
other  clouds,  situated  in  a  part  of  the  heavens  de- 
prived of  the  direct  light  of  the  s^n,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose this  light  to  be  necessarily  reflected  to  other 
clouds,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a 
mass  of  thin  clouds  being  illuminated  by  the  sun 
when  this  luminary  is  considerably  depressed  below 
the  horizon  of  the  spectator.  The  intensity  of  these 
radiations  will  depend  on  the  dispersion  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  light  m  its  successive  reflections,  and  it 
will  be  more  distinctly  perceived  when  the  rest  of  the 
atmosphere  is  involved  in  darkness.  Upon  this  hy- 
pothesis, Monge  has  explained  why  the  phenomenon 
18  perceived  near  the  poles,  and  why  it  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. Sec  Legons  de  Ph^sique^  par  Pujoulz,  1805. 
p-237. 

Another  theory  of  this  singular  phenomenon^  has 
been  recently  proposed  by  M.  Libes.  It  is  founded 
on  the  following  principles.  1.  If  the  electric  spark 
is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  azotic  and  oxygen 
gas,  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  or  nitrous  gas,  will  be 
pipduced,  according  to  the  proportion  which  exists 
between  the  azot  and  oxygen.  2.  The  nitric  acid 
exposed  to  the  8UD|  becomes  more  coloured  and  vola* 


tile.  If  a  receiver  is  placed  over  a  vessel  containing  Auros^ 
this  acid,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  acid  B<yeali*r. 
will  in  a  few  minutes  become  coloured,  and  th<f  re-  '     ~ 

ceiver  will  be  filled  with  red  and  volatile  vapours, 
which  continue  for  a  long  time,  and  exhibit  a  briU 
liancy  resembling  the  aurora  borealis.  3.  In  the 
flasks  which  contain  the  nitrous  acid,  there  is  always 
above  the  acid,  a  red  and  volatile  vapour,  which  is 
never  condensed.  4.  Nitrous  gas,  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  exhales  red  vapours,  which  fly  away 
in  the  atmosphere.  5.  The  hydrogen  gas  which  dis- 
engages itsefr  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  rises  to 
a  height  in  the  atmosphere  corresponding  with  its 
specific  gravity.  6.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  extreme- 
ly feeble  in  the  solar  regions.  From  these  principles, 
M.  Libes  concludes,  that  thei*e  is  very  little  hydrogei> 
produced  in  the  polar  regions,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  almost  none  of  this  substance  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  electric  fluid,  there- 
fore, passing  through  a  mixture  of  azot  and  oxygen, 
will  produce,  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  or  nitrous  gas, 
and  these  substances,  acted  upon  by  the  solar  rays,, 
will  exhibit  those  j^d  and  volatile  vapours,  whiclv 
form  the  aurora  borealis.  A  more  complete  account 
of  this  ingenious  theory  may  be  found  in  the  Traite 
de  Physique^  par  Libes,  or  in  the  Dictionnair^  de 
Phusiqucy  of  the  same  author ;  and  in  Rozier's  Jour^ 
7w/,  June  1790,  Feb.  1791,  and  vol  xxxviii.  p.  191. 

The  latest  theory  which  has  been  employed  to  ac* 
count  for  the  aurora  borealis  is  that  of  our  ingenious, 
countryman  Mr  Dalton,  who  considers  it  as  a  mag 
netic  phenomenon,  whose  beams  are  governed  by  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth.  He  supposes  that  these 
beams  are  cylindrical  portions  of  a  magnetic  fluid, 
which  are  actually  parallel  to  the  dipping  needle,  and 
therefore  appear  to  converge  to  the  magnetic  pole  ; 
and  that  the  light  is  produced  by  \he  transmission  of 
electricity,  which  disturbs  their  magnetic  properties. 
Mr  Dalton  observes,  that  the.  luminous  arches  are  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian ;  and 
that,  from  the  permanency  of  their  form,  they  afford 
an  opportunity  of  detcrmming  the  height  of  the  me- 
teors. From  an  observation  on  a  base  of  22  miles, 
he  found  its  altitude  to  be  about  150  miles.  See 
Dalton 's  Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays ^ 
1793,  p.  54..  153. 

The  Abbe  Bertholon  ascribes  the  aurora  borealis 
to  a  phosphorico-electric  light.  A  full  account  of 
this  theory  has  been  given  by  its  author  in  the  Encyc* 
Methqd,  art.  Aurorb. 

Much  interesting  information  respecting  the  aurora 
borealis,  will  be  found  in  the  following  works: — 
Muschenb.  Instit.  Phys.  c.  41.  Tract.  Phys.  et  Hist, 
de  I'Aur,  Bar.  par  M.  de  Mairan,  Paris,  1754, 
9to.  Beccaria  Dell,  Electricismo  Artif,  et  Nat,. 
p.  221 .  Smith's  0j)ticsy  p.  69.  D'Alem^ert's  Opus- 
odes  MaihematiqueSf  vol.  vi.  p.  334.  Phil,  Trans,. 
1716,  p.  406  ;  1717,  p.  584,  586  ;  1719,  p.  1099,. 
1101,  1104, 1107;  1720,  p.  21 ;  1721,  p.  180, 186; 
1723,  p.  300 ;  1724,  p.  175 ;  1726,  p.  128, 132, 150 ; 
1727,  p.  245,  253,  255,  301  ;  1728,  p.  453  ;  1729, 
p.  137;  1730,  p.  279;  1731,  p.  53,  55  \  1734, 
p.  243,  291  ;  1736,  p.  241  ;  1740,  p.  368  ;  1741,  * 
p.  744,  839,  840,  843  ;  1750,  p.  319,  345, 346,  499 ;. 
1751,  p.  39, 126 ;  1762,  p.  474, 479 ;  1764,  p.  326^ 
332 ;  1767,  p.  108 ;  1769,  p.  86, 867 ;  1770,  p.  532  j. 
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Aimmiu..  177i,  p.  12S  ;  1781,  p.  228  ;  1790,  p.  32—47, 101. 
Mixcll.  Bcrofincns.  1710,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  Comment. 
Pcfrop.  torn.  i.  p.  351  ;  iv.  p.  121.  Acta  PetropoL 
17S0,  vol.  iv.  p.  1.  Mem,  Acad.  Par.  1747,  p.  363, 
42r; ;  1 73 1 ;  1 75 ) .  Moik  Acad.  Bcrl  1 747,  p.  1 1 7. 
Schzved.  Abhandlungciiy  1752,  p.  169;  1753,  p.  85; 
1764,  p.  200,  251.  Bcrprrr.an  Omisc.  vol.  v.  p.  272. 
Americ.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  10 1.  Mem.  de  Mafkcmat. 
et  Phys.  torn.  Viii  p.  180.  Bozier,  vol.  xiii.  p.  409 ; 
vol.  XV.  p.  128 ;  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  153.  Franklin's  JVorhf 
vol.  ii.  Wcidler  De  Aurora  Borcale.  Nocetus  l)e 
Iride  ct  Aurora  Borealc  cum  Notis  Boscovich,  Rome, 
1747.  Mem.  Soc.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  p.  153.  Gilbert's 
Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  206.  But  particularly,  Dr  T. 
Young's  Nat.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  687,  716  ;  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  488.     (w)     (o) 

AUSONIUS,  Decimus  Magnus,  a  Latin  pcet, 
was  the  second  son  of  Julius  Ausonius,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Bourdeaux.  He  was  bom  early  in  the 
fourth  century  ;  and  his  grandfather,  a  firm  believer 
in  astrology,  having  calculated  his  horoscope,  flatter- 
ed his  family  with  jthe  hope  that  the  child  was  des- 
tined to  rise  to  the  most  honourable  elevation.  His 
uncle,  iEmilius  Magnus  Arborius,  a  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Thoulouse,  took  a  particular  charge  of  his 
education,  and  the  pleasure  ofwitnessing  the  uncom- 
mon progress  which  he  made  in  the  liberal  arts.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  he  was  appointed  to  the  useful  sta- 
tion of  teacher  of  grammar,  and  soon  after  to  that 
of  teacher  of  rhetoric,  in  his  native  city.     In  this 

•comparatively  obscure  situation,  he  conducted  him- 
self so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers,  that 
his  high  reputation  extended  to  Rome,  and  he  was 

•chosen  by  fhe  Emperor  Valcntinian  ♦  to  direct  the 
studies  of  Gratian,  his  son.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune, or  rather  the  address,  to  make  himself  equally 
acceptable  to  his  pupil  and  to  the  emperor ;  both  of 
whom  loaded  him  with  honours,  as  a  remuneration 
for  his  valuable  services.  During  the  life  of  Valcn- 
tinian he  was  appointed  quxstor ;  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  praetorian  prefecture  of  Italy  and 
Gaul ;  and,  in  379,  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship, 
an  office  which  the  emperors  generally  conferred  on 
their  minions,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  was  filled 
by-  a  man,  whose  mental  superiority  enabled  him  to 
dictate  to  his  master.  The  composition  in  which  he 
testified  his  gratitude,  {Actio  Gratiarum)  is  com- 
monly accounted  a  proof  of  great  liveliness  and  vi- 
gour of  mind  in  a  man  far  advanced  in  years ;  but 
Gibbon  more  justly  characterises  it  as  **  a  servile  and 
insipid  piece  of  flattery,  which  has  survived  more 
worthy  productions."  He  died  at  a  great  age,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Theodosius 
had  so  great  a  respect  for  him,  that,  according  to 
some  autnors,  he  promoted  him  to  tlie  patrician  dig- 
nity ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  solicitation  of  thi» 
accomplished  emperor  induced  him  to  publish  his 
.poetical  works. 

What  was  the  religion  of  Ausonius  has  been  much 
disputed.  Vossius,  and  some  other  writers,  whom 
Gibbon  has  followed,  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoun- 
cing him  a  pagan.  But  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  speaks  of  him  as  a  Christian. 
Yet,  in  his  own  writings,  we  can  discover  no  internal 
evidence  that  he  had  adopted  the  true  faith.  In 
•omc  of  hit  Ycwee  he  appears  to  be  eceptical  on  the 


subject  of  a  future  life ;  and  some  others,  written  by   ^ 
command  of  Valentinian,  are  so  indelicate  and  licen-  '^ 
tious  as  to  render  it  questionable  if  their  author  had  ^ 
any  sense  of  religion  at  all.    See  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  des 
Itiscript.  tom.  xv. ;  and  Bayle,  Did.  Histor.  et  Crit. 

His  poetical  character  has  generally  been  o^-^pr- 
rated.  -His  productions  rise  above  mediocrity.  Most 
of  the  subjects  are  ephemeral ;  and  the  execution 
bears  evident  marks  either  of  negligence  or  aflfccta- 
tion.  His  genius  is  undisputed;  but  long  before 
his  time  the  taste  of  tlic  Romans  had  degenerated  ; 
and  it  is  enough  to  say  of  Ausonius,  that,  in  senti- 
ment  and  diction,  he  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
his  contemporary  rivals.  One  of  the  best  editions  of 
his  works  was  published  at  Paris  in  1769,  in  four 
volumes  12mo,  with  a  French  translation,     [x) 

AUSPICES,  the  observations  taken  by  the  Ro- 
man  augurs  from  the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  natu- 
ral  appearances.  The  words  auspicy  and  augnry  are 
often  used  indiscriminately ;  but  the  common  opinion 
is,  that  the  former  originally  signified  the  inspection 
of  birds  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  whereas  the 
latter  consisted  in  a  skilful  attention  to  their  voices. 
The  name  aiisper  was  applied  to  any  person  who  in- 
terpreted omens ;  but  the  nam.e  augur  was  not  ex- 
tended to  any  but  the  members  of  the  sacred  colly. 

Auspices  were  anciently  consulted  on  almost  einy 
occasion  of  importance,  particularly  on  the  cledm 
of  magistrates,  and  at  the  commencement  of  mifitvy 
expeditions.  The  comitia  centuriata  and  cnrkitt 
could  not  legally  meet,  till  he  who  was  to  prcaAtt 
accompanied  by  an  augur,  had  solemnly  taken  the 
auspices.  Two  kinds  of  auspices  were  chiefly  at- 
tended to  before  the  assemblies  were  held  :  those 
which  were  taken  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavens  ;  and  those  which  were  taken  either  from 
the  oscines  or  the  prcepetcsy  birds  by  whose  singing 
or  flight  the  will  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
dicated. On  these  occasions  the  augur  could  pre- 
vent a  meeting,  or  he  could  require  a  delay ;  or,  by 
declaring  that  some  mistake  had  been  committed^  he 
could  not  only  dissoh'e  an  assembly  after  it  was  re- 
gularly convened,  but  oblige  a  magistrate  at  any 
time  to  resign  his  office,  on  account  of  the  aUegeS 
informality.  In  later  times  they  were  by  no  meant 
so  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  forms.  The  an- 
gurs  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  declaring  that 
they  saw  lightning  on  the  left,  and  the  falsehood  of 
the  assertion  did  not  vitiate  the  election. 

In  the  time  of  war,  auspices  were  taken  ex  acumi*  , 
nibusy  from  the  beaks  of  birds ;  and  whenever  a  gene«-««^ 
ral  was  about  to  lead  his  army  across  a  river,  he  tools 
the  auspicia  perenniay  or  peremnia.  Every  milit 
enterprise  was  said  to  be  accomphshed  by  the  a 
pices  of  the  consul  or  commander  in  chief* 

The  solemnities  most  commonly  obsenred  wh^i^ 
the  auspices  were  taken,  have  been  shortly  descrit^^s^ 
in  the  article  Auguby.    See  also  Divination.    (  ^^ 

AUSTERLiITZ,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  ^ 
the  circle  of  Brunn,  celebrated  for  a  dnradftil  ba'm-*^ 
which  was  fought  in  its  vicinity,  oo  Ae  2d  Decern* 
ber  1805,  between  the  French  and  the  allied  Russn^*^ 
and  Austrian 8.  This  bloody  engagement,  which  fc^^ 
minatcd  in  favour  of  the  Frenca  arms,  decided  ^*^ 
campaign,  and  peace  wa»  signed  at  fmbnrg^  on  *^*^ 
26th  of  the  same  month.    The  Russianiy  wftcr  sdfi^^^ 
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U  ed  chiefly^  are  said  to  have  lost  15,000  killed  and 
^^  wouadedy  and  100  pieces  of  artillery.  This  conflict 
f  has  been  called  by  the  French  the  Battle  of  the  Co- 
ronation,  as  it  was  fought  on  the  anniversary  of  Bo- 
naparte's coronation ;  and  the  Battle  of  the  three 
Emperors,  from  its  being  attended  by  the  emperors 
of  the  three  contending  powers,     (j) 

AUSTEL,  AusTiL,  or  Austle,  a  market-town 
of  England,  in  the  hundred  of  Powder  in  Cornwall. 
This  town,  which  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
atands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  has  for 
iome  time  been  in  a  flourishing  state,  from  its  being 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  stannary  courts,  and  from  the 


great  turnpike  road  from  London  to  the  Land's  End, 
which  passes  through  it*  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  several  tin  mines,  and  also  quarries  of  porcelain* 
which  is  sent  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Stafford- 
shire, for  the  use  of  the  potteries.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  mines,  in  the  pilchard 
fishery,  and  in  a  manufactory  of  coarse  woollen  cloths. 
Number  of  houses  663 ;  population  3788,  of  whom 
390  are  employed  in  trade.  See  Beauties  of  Eng* 
land  and  WaleSy  vol.  iL  p.  422.;  and  Polwhele's 
Histori/ of  Cornwall,  (j) 
AUSTIN,  Saint.    See  Augustine. 
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t-  A.  vague  and  indistinct  idea  long  prevailed  among 
tiie  more  enlightened  European  nations,  that  an  im- 

*^  flienae  continent  existed  at  the  south  pole  of  the 
world,  which  they  denominated  Terra  AuMralis  In- 
§ogniia.  This,  from  the  capes  and  islands  casually 
mtn  by  navigators,  was  supposed  to  extend  over 
Hasy  degrees  of  the  polar  regions;  and  sanguine 
hopes  were  indulged,  that  in  future  periods  its  shores 
iMght  be  visited  and  surveyed  in  safety.  Later 
mearches,  however,  have  proved  the  fallacy  of  these 
#xpectations :  they  have  ascertained,  that  if  there  is 
any  continent,  it  can  be  only  of  a  limited  size,  and 
tkat  it  is  guarded  on  all  sides  by  an  impenetrable  bar^ 
mar  of  ice.  Modem  geographers  have  nevertheless 
teitificd  an  inclination  to  subdivide  the  vast  expanse 
<yf  sootheni  hemisphere  explored  in  voyages  undertaken 
to  discover  the  Terra  AustraUs^  and  to  call  one  portion 
•f  it  by  the  new  appellation  of  Australasia.  We 
acknowledge  thstt  we  entertain  considerable  doubts 
^  the  expediency  of  this  improvement  on  geographi- 
aal  nomenclature,  and  we  also  hesitate  in  admitting 
tke  proposed  division  as  the  best  that  can  be  made  ; 

.  '    Smt  vre  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  readiness 

■f  efinced  to  receive  it,  arises  less  from  a  conviction  of 
sis  utility^  than  from  that  propensity  to  innovation 
fli  nomenclature,  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  and 
which  has  plunged  entire  sciences  into  absolute 
oonfunon.  Although  we  may  justly  question,  whe- 
ther the  establishment  of  boundaries,  by  hnes  drawn 
through  a  trackless  ocean,  can  prove  ot  material  ad- 

[  i^Uge,  we  agree,  that  the  concentration  of  our 
liews,  by  any  striking  limits,  cannot  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficial ;  especially  when  the  judgment  is  liable  to  be 
sUttracted  by  a  great  variety  of  objects  presented 
without  order  or  arrangement.  Australasia,  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  division,  extends  from  3°  of 
aorth  btitude  to  50**  south,  and  from  95**  of  east  lon- 
^ude  to  185^ ;  thus  comprehending  a  surface  of 
JDOO  miles  in  length,  by  about  3180  in  breadth. 
Geographers,  however,  have  not  yet  condescended  on 
the  exact  limits  under  which  it  is  to  be  included, 
particularly  towards  the  north-eastern  parts  ;  and 
therefore  though  we  have  assumed  the  same  boun- 
daries that  some  of  the  latest  authors  have  done,  yet 
we  do  not  consider  them  as  by  any  means  completely 
fixed. 

T^  name  Australasia  is  said  to  hare  been  on^« 


nally  proposed  by  M.  de  Brosses,  a  skilful  geogra*  Austral- 
pher ;  who  meant  to  comprehend  under  it  the  coun-  *«i*« 
tries  south  of  Asia,  including  New  Holland,  New  ^  ^ 
Zealand,  and  New  Guinea. .  This  suggestion  pro-  Origia  of 
ceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  behrf  of  a  south-  ^*  name, 
^m  continent  towards  the  pole  being  still  undiscovered ; 
but,  independent  of  this  cux:umstaAce,  his  reasons  bear 
much  weight  when  considered  in  another  point  of  view : 
**  In  the  inunense  extent  of  regions  about  to  be  ex- 
posed,"- he  observes,  **  how  various  are  the  coun- 
tries, the  climates,  the  manners,  and  races  of  men. 
Were  not  some  fixed  points  assumed  from  place  to 
place,  our  judgment  would  be  bewildered.  Divi- 
sions, relative  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge,  and 
also  preserving  due  regard  to  physical  circumstances, 
should  be  laid  down.  Four  great  portions  of  land, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  constitute  the 
world  :  and  there  are  three  wide  extents  of  ocean,  the 
Indian,  or  Ethiopic  ;  the  North,  or  Atlantic  ;  and  the 
South,  or  Pacific.  The  unexplored  southern  regions 
may  be  divided  into  tlu^e  portions,  corresponding  to 
them  ;  each  division  being  to  the  southward  of  one  of 
the  three  portions  of  land.  That  to  the  south  of 
Asia,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  shall,  on  this  account, 
call  Australasia.'*  A  fifth  part  of  the  world  would 
thus  be  constituted,  bearing  a  reasonable  proportion 
in  size  to  the  others  in  point  of  the  land  it  contained. 
De  Brosses  had  also  proposed  another  subdivision  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  which  would  have  flirther 
contributed  to  preserve  equality. 

Australasia,  according  to  the  limits  which  we  now  Countries 
ascribe  to  it,  is  larger  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  included. 
The  principal  countries  it  includes  are, — 1 .  The  im- 
mense island,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  of  New  Hol- 
land, nearly  2000  miles  in  breadth,  and  almost  1700 
in  length;  2.  Van  Diemen's  Land;  3.  Papua,  or 
New  Guinea;  4.  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland; 
5.  The  Arsacides,  or  Solomon's  Islands;  6.  New 
Caledonia  ;  7.  New  Zealand.  Besides  these,  which 
present  the  most  prominent  terrene  objects  in  Aus- 
tralasian geography,  there  are  hundreds,  probably 
thousands,  of  smaller  and  detached  islands,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  some  are  still  unknown.  Compar- 
ed with  all  the  other  land  in  Australasia,  New  Holland 
may  safely  be  calculated  of  tenfold  greater  size  ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  thrtc-fourths  of  the  whole  regions  con- 
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Austral-  sist  of  water.  Nevertheless,  we  may  deem  the  views  of 
asia.  ^Yie  older  geographers  as  in  some  part  fulfilled,  by 
including  such  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Australasia. 
Here  we  shall  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  of  the  various  countries  comprised 
under  this  genend  denomination  ;  treating,  in  the  first 
place,  of  what  was  known  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  then  we  shall 
draw  some  general  conclusions  conceniinff  the  pro- 
ducts of  Australasia,  and  the  manners  of  the  natives. 
The  different  properties  of  the  countries,  and  their 
inhabitants,  ifvill  be  resumed,  in  greater  detail,  under 
other  articles  of  our  work. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  New  Holland  just- 
ly claim  priority  of  consideration,  though  we  possess 
no  evidence  in  favour  of  its  being  earlier  known  than 
the  rest ;  which  leads  us  to  remark,  that  more  of  the 
Australasian  countries  than  one  having  been  recog- 
nised during  the  same  voyage,  we  are  precluded  from 
observing  that  strict  chronological  order  which  is  so 
desirable  in  historical  inquiries.  The  discovery  of 
New  Holland  has  commonly  been  ascribed  to  Dutch 
navigators  of  the  seventeenth  century.  M.  de  Brosses 
refers  it  to  an  earlier  period,  judging  it  probable  that 

Conneville.  it  was  discovered  by  Paulmyer  de  GormeviUe  in  1503, 
who  sailed  from  Honfleur  in  June  of  that  year.  Off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  was  assailed  by  a  furious 
storm,  in  which  he  lost  his  reckoning,  and  was  driven 
into  an  unknown  sea.  As  he  saw  the  birds  flying 
from  the  south,  he  sailed  towards  that  quarter,  ana 
reached  an  extensive  country,  which  he  called  South- 
em  India.  There  he  spent  six  months,  refitting  his 
vessel,  and  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. On  comparing  the  meagre  accounts  which  he 
gives  of  their  manners,  and  those  of  any  of  the  Aus- 
tralasians according  to  the  earhest  narratives,  we  con- 
clude that  they  are  of  a  different  race^  and  had  made 
much  greater  advancement  in  civilization.  A  set  of 
maps,  constructed  in  the  year*  154-2,  or  perhaps  ear- 
lier, has  been  lately  found,  wherein  some  patt  of 
New  Holland  is  supposed  to  be  laid  down..  But  we 
are  so  little  acquainted  with  these  maps,  that  we  can- 
not venture  to  maintain  an  opinion  concerning  them : 
at  the  same  time  we  ought  to  remark,  that  repeated 
instances  occur,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  where  later  navigators  claim  the  merit  of  dis- 
coveries which  belong,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
those  who  have  lived  centuries  before  them. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Spanish  na- 
vigator Quivos  is  conjectured  to  have  seen  the  north, 
or  north-east  coast  of  New  Holland.  In  the  year 
1606  he  traversed  the  Australasian  seas,  with  a  fleet 
under  his  command  ;  and,  on  attending  to  his  tract, 
the  fact  is  far  from  improbable.  But  the  Dutch 
were  the  first  who  became  acquainted  with  any  ex- 
tent of  coast,  or  the  nature  of  the  country.  Soon 
after  Quivos  left  that  region,  they  made  several  suc- 
cessive voyages  to  it,  and  gave  those  names  to  the 
north  and  western  parts  of  New  Holland  which  are 

Hartighs.  retained  to  the  present  day.  Doubts  were  started, 
whether  any  of  them  effected  a  landing  previous  to 
Pelsart,  in  1629.  These  have  been  removed  by  the 
French  finding  a  tin  platter  on  an  ibland  called  Dirk 


Hartigh's  Island,  close  to  NewHoIland,in  1801,  which  * 
bore  the  following  inscription  rudely  graven  :  **  1616t 
On  the  25th  of  October,  the  ship  Endracrht  of  Am-  J] 
sterdam  arrived  here ;  first  merchant  Gules  Miehait 
Van  Luck  ;  Captain  Dirk  Hartighs  of  Amsterdam. 
She  sailed  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  Bantnm 
supercargo  ;   Janstins  chief  pilot ;    Pieter  Ecoores 

Van  Bue year  1616."     Hartighs'  *  vetael 

was  on  a  voyage  to  India  at  the  time  of  touching  oa ' 
the  coast,  which  in  the  Dutch  charts  is  called  Landi 
D'Eendraght.      As  the  inscription  ascertains  the 
name  of  his  vessel,  what  is  called  the  Concordes  Cocut 
probably  received  that^  appellation  from  some  other 
vessel  in  company,  or  from  some  future  navigator, 
contrary  to  general  belief.    In  1618,  another  Dutch- 
man, Zeachen,  ran  along  the  north  coast  of  New 
Holland,  which  was  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  called 
Amheim,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  several  of  his 
countrymen,  in  the  years  immediately  subsequeiitt 
extended  the  knowledge  of  this  great  island.    Edd't 
Land  was  called  after  a  navigator  of  that  name  ia 
1619;   Leuwin's  Land  was  discovered  in  1622;  and 
Peter  de  Nuytz,  in  a  vessel  named  the  Golden  Horsey 
fixed  the  position  of  different  points  in  16279  whidi 
the  latest  voyagers  acknowledge  to  be  uncommodlf 
correct.     William  de  Wit,  Vianen,  and  CarpenterpS 
Dutch  general,  were  on  the  south  and  west  coasliii 
1627  and  1628.     In  the  subsequent  year,   FfMI 
Pelsart,  conunanding  a  ship,  which  was  sepanteif^ 
in  a  storm  from  ten  others,  approached  the  west 
coast  of  Holland.     There,  in  lat.  28^  south,  he  wm 
cast  away  on  Frederic  Houtman's  Shoals,  which  die 
French   affirm   are  about   eight   leagues    from  the 
main  land.     The  crew  and  passengers  were  saved  by 
the  boats,  and  carried  to  a  small  island,  about  three 
leagues  distant,  which  we  apprehend  to  be  the  island 
Turtle  Dove  ;  but  finding  no  water  there,  Pekart 
examined  a  number  of  others,  where  he  got  some  kk 
the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  though  unfit  for  use.     A 
few  days  afterwards,  having  put  a  deck  on  his  boat» 
which  was  unable  to  stand  the  sea,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  position  of  the  islands  to  be  28°  13'  south* 
he  stood  on  for  the  land.     Stormy  weather  and  a 
rocky  shore  prevented  him  from  landing  from  the 
9th  of  Jiuve  to  the  15th.     In  22°  17'  south  latitude, 
he  saw  the  savages  at  a  distance,  who  fled  whenever 
he  and  his  people  appi-oached ;  and  he  found  the  re- 
mains of  their  provisions  beside  fires  on  the  beach. 
Circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  reca- 
pitulate, induced  Pelsart  to  run  for  the  coast  of  Java, 
which  he  saw  on  the  27th.     Having  obtained  assist- 
ance from  Batavia,  he  returned -to  the  island  in  Sep-.««^ 
tember,  and  brought  away  the  survivors  of  the  ship«««^ 
wrecked  persons.     Most  of  those  who  had  escapet^^ 
the  shipwreck  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  meai%.^ 
of  the  supercargo.     The  chief  discoveries  which  tt^<« 
Dutch  made  in  Australasia  during  the  seventeei^%j^ 
century,  were   those   by  Abel  Jansan  Tasman,  ^    i 
164-2;  and  the  large  island,  or  continent,  of  whi-^ 
we  speak,  received  the  name  of  New  Holland         "^ 
1641.    Tasman  sailed  from  Batavia  in  August  16^^^- 
with  two  vessels  under  his  comfhand,  the  HeemskS  *" 
and  Zcehaan.     On  the  2lth  of  November,  when        ^ 


♦  Wc  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  real  orthography  of  this  navigaior*i  name,  whether  Hartig,  Hartighs,  Hertog,  or  Hertog^"*^^ 
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part  of  the  Papmn  territories  in  1537  or  1538,  where, 
_  It  appears,  they  lost  a  vessel,  and  were  made  prisoners 

i^XMTOO.  ^y  ^"^  natives.  Some  of  them  were  carried  thence 
VUlalobot.  to  the  Moluccas,  and  there  ransomed.  Ruj  Lopez 
de  Villalohos  ranged  along  the  same  coasts  in  154*3, 
when,  ignorant  dt  its  having  before  been  visited  by 
Europeans,  he  conferred  upon  it  the  name  of  New 
Guinea.  The  country  had  an  inviting  appearance ; 
and  he  anchored  in  several  ports,  where  he  ob- 
tained wood  and  water.  Previous  to  reaching  New 
Guinea,  he  fell  in  with  an  archipelago  of  islands, 
among  which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  the  Spanish 
vessel  was  lost ;  we  should  consider  it,  however,  to 
have  been  farther  to  the  east.  In  1616,  Jame«  le 
1^  Maire,  Maire  and  William  Schouten,  both  skilful  navigators, 
Schouteu.  j^  ^  voyage  from  the  east,  approached  the  coast  of 
Papua.  They  anchored  in  a  bay,  where  two  villages 
&tood  on  the  shore,  and  had  diiterent  interviews  with 
the  natives,  from  whom  they  obtained  small  quan- 
tities of  provisions.  They  were  remarkably  diseased, 
not  one  being  seen  without  lameness,  blindness,  or 
some  other  personal  defect,  which  Le  Maire  and 
Schouten  ascribed  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cli* 
mate,  as  their  houses  stood  eight  or  nine  feet  above 
the  ground  on  posts.  «  These  people,"  he  observes, 
**  are  the  true  rapoos,  with  black,  short,  and  curled 
hair,  wearing  rings  in  their  ears  and  noses,  and  neck- 
laces of  hogs  tusks :  a  wild,  strangle,  and  absurd 
people,  curious  to  see  every  thing,  and  active  as 
monkeys."  Alvaro  Mendana  probably  saw  some  of 
the  islands  near  Papua,  in  1595  ;  also  Tasman  in 
164'2,  and  Dampier  in  1699.  Geographers  have  sup- 
posed, that  what  is  described  by  botn  these  authors 
as  Papua,  was  in  fact  New  Britain ;  and  that  Dam- 
pier,  m  particular,  never  landed  on  that  island. 

New  Britain  was  certainly  discovered  by  this  latter 
navigator  in  1699.  Ranging  alone  the  coast  to  the 
most  eastern  part  of  New  Guinea,  he  found  it  inter- 
rupted, and  a  lesser  division,  bemg  an  island,  he  call- 
ed it  New  Britain.  It  may  be  productive  of  rich  com- 
modities, he  says,  and  the  natives  might  easily  be 
brought  to  commerce.  Owing  to  inconveniences 
which  are  specified  by  him,  his  voyage  of  discovery 
was  soon  abandoned,  if  New  Ireland  was  known  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  liad  then  been  very  little 
expbred.  Mr  Daln^mplc,  if  we  rightly  understand 
bis  arguments,  conceived  the  New  Britain  of  Dam- 
pier  to  be  the  same  as  the  Solomon  Islands. 

No  part  of  all  the  Australasian  regions  has  been 
the  subject  of  greater  doubt  or  controversy  than  the 
Arsacioes,  or  Solomon  Islands.  Even  their  exist- 
ence was  long  denied  after  the  original  discovery, 
whence  their  history  afterwards  became  an  interest- 
ing topic  of  investigation.  During  the  course  of  a 
Mendana.  «vuyage  by  Alvaro  oe  Mendana,  from  Lima,  in  South 
America,  for  the  purposo  of  discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea.  in  the  year  1567,  he  fell  in  with  a  great  shoal 
in  Australasia.  This  he  called  Baxos  de  la  Cande* 
laria^  or  Candlemas  Shoal,  which  name  it  yet  retains : 
it  extended  fifteen  leagues,  and  the  middle  lay  in 
6°  15'  south  latitude.  Mendana  next  fell  in  with  a 
large  island,  and  several  smaller  ones,  where,  finding 
good  materials,  he  buik  a  brigrantine,  which  he  sent 
out  on  further  discoveries.  Other  islands  were  dis- 
i:overed  and  examined }  and  he  named  the  first  where- 


on he  had  landed  Ysla  Isabel*  In  consequence  of  a 
design  entertained  by  the  Spanish  government  in 
South  America,  of  establishing  a  settkment  in  Aus-  ^ 
tralasia,  Mendana  sailed  on  another  voyage  with  four 
ves«ek  in  1595*  His  discoveries  among  the  islands 
had  been  considerable,  owing  to  his  residence  thcrey 
and  the  services  of  the  brigantine.  In  the  course  of 
again  endeavouring  to  find  them,  he  discovered  an 
island  to  the  eastward,  which  he  called  Santa  Cruxt 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Egmont's  Island.  View- 
ing it  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  colony,  he  landed  and 
^  built  a  town,  after  slight  rencounters  with  the  na- 
tives. Mendana  found  means,  however,  to  conciliate 
their  friendship,  and  they  supplied  the  colony  with 
provisions ;  but  an  unlucky  misunderstanding  arose, 
when  the  chief  was  killed,  and  many  mii^rtunet 
befell  the  Spaniards.  Mendana  soon  afterwards 
died,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  town 
which  he  had  founded.  The  government  devolved 
on  his  wife,  who,  deeming  it  expedient .  to  abai^oa 
the  settlement,  sailed  in  quest  of  the  Solomon  Islands* 
After  making  an  unsuccessful  search  for  two  of  the 
principal  islands,  the  people  on  board  became  iinpa> 
tient,  and,  the  vessels  then  altering  their  course,  bote 
away  for  Manilla ;  and  the  governess  thence  sailed  b[ 
New  Spain.  The  result  of  Mendana's  second  mw 
age  produced  much  embarrassment,  for  it  was  iiuli|r 
thought  very  extraordinary,  that  a  number  of  ishiriki 
whose. position  had  been  specified  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, could  not  be  found  again. 

New  Caledoniawas  not  known  at  the  period  of  whidi 
we  are  now  treating,  as  it  belongs  to  the  discoveries  df , 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  the  New  Hebrides  were 
known  toQuivos  in  1606.  One  of  the  islands  was 
then  called  Manicolo,  or  Mallicolo,  by  the  natives  of 
the  vicinity,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  not  only  landed  on  the  largest,  but  visit* 
ed  others  in  the  vicinity. 

New  Zealand  was  discovered  by  Tasman,  the  naimi- 
tor  whom  we  have  already  named.  On  the  5th  of  j5e- 
cember  1642,  while  searching  for  Solomon's  Islands, 
he  was  obliged  to  alter  his  course,  and  on  the  I5th 
came  in  signt  of  a  very  high  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, which  he  beheved  the  Terra  Australis.  He  called 
it  Staaten  Land,  and  anchored  in  a  bay  on  the  north- 
east, where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  natives. 
Supposing  that  a  friendly  intercourse  could  be  car- 
ried on  with  them,  he  prepared  to  land }  but  a 
treacherous  attack  was  made  on  him,  wherein  he  lost 
several  men,  and  thence  called  the  place  of  his  an- 
chorage Murderer's  B^y.  He  traversed  some  of  the 
coast,  which  was  of  a  pleasing  and  fertile  appeaiance, 
and  next  stood  to  the  northward,  discovermg  some  ^ 
smaU  islands  in  his  way.  This  portion  of  AustiaU-;;^ 
asia  is  now  called  New  Zealand. 

Although  many  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  wec^^ 
noted  by  the  old  navi^tors,  we  see,  in  this  curson^^ 
retrospect,  how  very  hmited  the  knowledge  of  Vl^ 
Australasian  regions  was  previous  to  the  eighteeam^jri 
century.  There  is  a  possibility  that  New  lloll^i-=x: 
was  discovered  before  the  year  160Q,  but  it  is  tf^fc^ 
yet  supported  by  unquestiona|i|i  evidence*  In  ^-^ 
subsequent  century,  various  vessels  had  visited  um-^  ■ 
portions  of  its  coasts ;  and  Van  Diemen's  L»^*^ 
which  had  been  observed  to  the  .south,  was  jod^T^^ 
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as  the  men  in  appearance.  In  May  M.  de  Bougain- 
ville sailed  along  the  north  coast  of  an  extensive  land^ 
low,  and  covered  with  trees.  Many  natives  were  seen 
on  the  beachy  but  although  some  canoes  put  off,  none 
would  venture  on  board  his  vessels.  The  French* 
however,  prepared  to  land  in  a  beautiful  bay,  on  which 
they  were  attacked  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  they 
treated  with  much  rigour  in  retaliation.  M.  de  Bou- 
gainville, ignorant  that  this  part  of  Australasia  had 
been  already  visited,  and  having  found  a  number  of 
islands  lyiug  near  each  other,  called  the  whole  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Great  Cyclades.  The  more  ex- 
tensive coast  was  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Tierra 
Austral  del  Espiritu  Santo,  where  Quivos  had  re- 
mained a  month.  Warfare  seemed  to  pei-vade  these 
islands,  as  the  natives  would  part  with  none  of  their 
arms  except  a  few  arrows. 

M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a  north-west  course  from 
the  Tierra  Austral  del  Espiritu  Santo,  discovered  a 
new  region  of  Australasia.  His  approach  to  the  land 
was  indicated  by  a  deh^htful  odour  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  a  beautiful  country  was  diseased  to 
view,  consisting  of  plains  and  groves  extending  along 
the  shores,  and  lofty  mountains  of  different  elevations 
in  the  interior.  He  was  prevented  from  visiting  so 
desirable  a  country,  bearing  every  mark  of  riches  and 
fertility,  for  both  disease  and  famine  had  reduced  his 
crew.  Standing  along  the  south  shore,  he  saw  seve- 
ral islands,  and  after  doubling  a  cape  on  the  east,  he 
called  the  land  La  Louisiade,  Here,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  connection,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  our 
present  knowledge  of  JLouisiade  is  infinitely  more  im- 
perfect than  of  most  other  Australasian  territories. 
iSince  that  period  it  has  seldom  been  recognised,  and 
some  geographers  have  supposed  it  an  extension  of  the 
coast  of  Papua.  Two  French  vessels,  the  Botusole 
and  Recherche,  traversed  the  north  coast  in  1793,  but 
except  in  ascertaining  that  there  were  numerous  flats, 
shoals,  and  islands  indistinctly  characterised,  no  impor- 
tant discoveries  were  made.  The  natives  had  woolly 
hair  and  olive  coloured  skins  :  they  were  stark  naked, 
excepting  a  kind  of  girdle,  and  large  leaves  before. 
Some  of  them  ornamented  their  woofiy  hair  with  tufts 
^f  feathers,  and  wore  cords  wound  several  times  tight 
round  their  bodies,  intended,  as  the  French  conjei  tu- 
red,  to  support  the  muscles  of  the  belly.  The  faces 
of  many  were  smeared  over  with  charcoal,  and  they 
had  a  bone  through  the  septum  of  the  nose.  They 
seemed  extremely  fond  of  perfumes,  and  most  of  the  arti- 
cles procured  from  them  were  scented.  These  savages 
displayed  great  dexterity  in  steering  their  canoes*  and 
could  sail  swiftly  round  the  vessels.  They  were  very 
earnest  that  the  French  should  go  on  shore,  where 
their  houses  stood  on  posts,  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  hke  those  of  the  Papuans. 

Further  discoveries  were  made  in  Australasia  by  M- 
de  Bougainville.  A  few  degrees  north  of  Louisiade 
he  found  a  number  of  islands  which  bear  his  name,  at 
also  straits  to  the  north-west  of  Solomon's  islancis. 
One  which  appeared  to  have  a  good  harbour,  he  cal- 
led Choiseid  island,  and  sent  out  boats  to  examine  it. 
But  while  his  people  were  engaged  in  sounding,  the 
natives,  who  had  previously  shewn  a  hostile  disposi- 
tion, suddenly  attacked  them  with  ten  canoes.  They 
w^re  armed  with  b«w6»  spearSf  and  shields  \  the  lat< 


ter  consisting  of  plaited  rushes,  and  so  thicUy  inter-  > 
woven  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  arrows.  These  as* 
vages  advanced  in  good  order,  and  dividing  their  ^ 
force,  attempted  to  surround  the  boats^-  and  even  after 
receiving  the  fire  of  musketry,  continued  to  throw 
lances  aud  discharge  their  arrows;  facta  which  at  onoe 
proved  their  intrepidity,  and  their  familiarity  with  war. 
Their  bravery,  however,  was  unavailing,  and  two  of 
their  canoes,  containing  ample  store  of  arms,  wero 
taken  by  the  French.  The  natives  were  black,  with 
curled  hair,  dyed  white,  yellow,  and  red.  Those  of 
another  island  went  entirely  naked ;  the  short  woolly 
hair  of  many  was  also  stained  red ;  and  white  apoto 
were  painted  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  M*  de 
Bougainville  next  made  the  coast  of  New  Ireland^ 
and  anchon-d  in  a  bay,  formerly  named  Gower  iiarw 
hour,  by  Captain  Carteret,  and  now  called  Pratlin*M 
Bau,  Having  afterwards  traversed  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  he  directed  his  voyage  homewarda. 

Nearly  about  the  same  period,  M.  de  Surville»  alao  Sa 
a  Frenchman,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Australftia  oa 
some  commercial  speculation,  with  the  special  nature 
of  which  we  are  unacquainted.  He  commanded  a 
vessel  of  considerable  size  and  force,  and  sailed  fton 
Pondicherry  with  a  cargo  in  June  1769.  On  the  6di 
of  October,  being  in  6°  56'  south  btitude,  and  Imh 

fitude  151^  3(y  east  of  Paris,  he  saw  an  island  wbkft 
e  named  First  Sight  isiand,  and  then  came  in  metf 
of  land  with  a  great  chain  of  mountains  extending  ai  > 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  latitude  of  the  iauttd 
was  fixed  at  7**  15',  and  its  longitude  155**  east  of 
Paris.     Four  islets  and  a  high  mountain  seemed  to 
form  the  mouth  of  a  capacious  bay,  which  SurviUo 
determined  to  explore,     it  proved  to  be  uninhabited* 
.  but  it  abounded  in  fruit  trees,  and  numerous  birda  of 
beautif ul'plumage.  Fifteen  leagues  south  of  First  SigU 
island  high  mountains  were  seen,  and  Surville  pro- 
ceeding dong,  passed  many  islands,  which  he  was  de* 
terred  from  approaching  by  the  state  of  the  shont^ 
At  length  he  anchored  m  a  fine  harbour  with   reefil 
and  islands  at  the  entrance,  which  he  named  Port 
Praslin,     Various  interviews  took  place  with  the  n«^ 
rives,  whose  early  display  of  hostile  intentions  was 
averted  by  the- conciliatory  conduct  of  the  Frenclu 
Nevertheless,   it  quickly  appeared  how  little   theyr 
merited  confidence,  from  leading  their  visitors  into 
an  ambuscade,  where  an  encounter  ensued,  and  thirty 
or  forty  of  their  own  number  were  killed.    Several « 
the  French  were  wounded,  and  afterwards  died.  The 
ferocious  disposition  of  the  natives  prevented  M.  de 
Surville  from  obtaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country,  which  was  extremely  inviting.  He  observed 
among  the  plants  wild  coffee,  the  cabbage  tree,  dift- 
rent  species  of  almonds,  cocoa  nuts,  and  other  friiiti  ^ 
in  abundance :  the  shores  were  likewise  well  stored  witk^ 
fish,  turtles,  and  their  eggs  :  andthough  no  quadrupc^^ 
was  seen,  the  wild  boar  was  said  to  inhabit  the  woods^^ 


The  people  were  of  ordinary  stature,  strong  and  i 
culine ;  some  were  perfectly  black,  with  soft  wo 
hair,  others  copper-coloured,  with  lank  hair,  and  « 
of  ferocious  aspects.     Most  of  them  powdered  tKea 
hair  and  eye-brows  with  lime,  and  painted  a  wl»  ^ 
line  over  the  eye-bn>ws.     They  carried  clubs,  ho% 
arrows,  and  spears,  and  as  a  defence  had  shields 
wicker  work,  oniamented  with  tufts^  or  t^jMels> 
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i»  red  or  ydlow  straw.  Their  canoes  were  skilfully 
made  by  the  union  of  aereral  pieces,  the  joining  of 

5[  which  were  secured  by  mastic.  M.  de  Sunrille,  by 
a  stratagem,  captured  a  youn^  savage,  who  testified 

'^  8  good  and  trambk  disposition,  and  became  much, 
esteemed  in  the  vessel.  He  was  carried  to  Lima, 
bat  whether  or  not  to  France,  we  are  ignorant. 
From  him  much  interesting  infonnation  was  obtained 
lespecting  the  manners  and  products  of  his  country. 
It  was  governed  by  a  chief,  who  enjoyed  unbounded 
authority,  and  the  respect  shown  to  him  was  said  to 
be  so  great,  that  the  simple  treading  on  his  shadow 
was  punished  with  death.  M.  de  Surville  was  now 
amidst  an  archipelago  of  islands,  in  which  he  judged 
there  were  good  harbours  and  fertile  grounds.  He 
discovered  a  detached  island  in  9^  46'  S.  Lat.  and  4*^ 
9Sy  £.  of  Port  Praslin,  which,  from  the  calms  and 
adverse  winds  he  experienced,  he  called  Isle  des 
Contrarietes*  Canoes  from  it  surrounded  his  vessel, 
bot  the  natives  were  uncommonly  shy:  they  were 
quite  naked,  and  seemed  of  different  races ;  some  with 
remarkably  large  heads,  resembled  African  negroes. 
Their  apprehensions  were  quickly  dispelled,  and  the 
chief  came  on  board ;  his  canoe  was  of  workmanship 
angularly  neat,  inlaid  with  different  coloured  wood 
luid  pieces  of  mother  of  pearl.  On  comparing  the 
'  molt  of  M.  de  Surville's  observations,  it  has  been 
.oonduded  that  he  was  navigrating  amon^  the  Solomon 

-  iaiands }  and  it  has  justly  been  regretted,  that  he  was 
wevented  by  untoward  circumstances  from  complet- 
mg  their  survey.  The  whole  countries  which  he  dis- 
covered were  named  by  him  the  lands  of  the  Arsacides ; 
4nd  to  warn  future  navigators  of  their  treacherous 
iohabitants,  he  left  inscriptions  in  Port  Praslin.  Af- 
ter losing  half  his  crew  by  disease,  M.  de  Surville 
was  unfortunately  drowned  when   going  ashore  at 


M.  Manon  du  Fresne  was  employed  by  the  French 
flovemment  to  conduct  a  native  of  Otaheite  to  the 
X«e  of  France,  and  also  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  But  the  Otaheitan,  who  had  been  brought 
to  Europe  by  M.  de  Bougainville,  having  died  at  the 
iahmd  of  Bourbon,  M.  Marion  altered  the  course  of 
the  two  ships  under  his  command,  the  Mascarin  and 
Casirieif  and  in  February  1772,  found  himself  with- 
in the  reffion  of  Australasia.  He  spent  six  days  in 
Frederic  Henry's  Bay,  Van  Diemen'sLand,  searching 
is  vain  for  fresh  water,  and  then  made  the  bay  of 
inlands  in  New  Zealand  in  the  subsequent  May. 
There  he  exerted  himself  to  conciliate  the  goqjj  will 
of  the  natives,  and  apparently  succeeded  ;  but  after 
living  thirty -three  days  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
they,  without  any  evident  cause,  found  means  to  sur- 
prise two  boats,  and  cruelly  massacre  27  persons, 
aiiu)ng  whom  was  M.  Marion  himself.  The  place 
where  this  happened,  the  French  called  Traitor's  May. 
They  took  the  full  measure  of  vengeance  on  the  na- 
tives, and  then^  instead  of  jprosecuting  the  voyage  of 
diacovery,  sailed  for  the  islands  of  Rotterdam  and 
Guam. 
of  It. bad  now  become  of  sufiicient  importance  among 
f-  aome  of  the  European  nations  to  prepare  expeditions 
for  the  purpose  of  geographical  discovery,  under  the 
patronage  of  their  respective  governments.  Of  this 
kiod  was  that  under  the  comnand  of  M.  de  Sou* 


gainville;  and  those  from  Britain  under  Byron,  Auttrd. 
Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook.  Such  expeditions  were  "^ 
less  liable  to  fifdlure  from  the  precautions  taken  in  JlJJJi^^ 
fitting  them  out,  and  the  strict  observance  of  sub« 
ordination ;  for  several  of  the  former  navigators  whom 
we  have  named,  were  obliged  to  desist  from  further 
enterprise,  owing  to  the  murmurs  of  their  crew.  The 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook  are  too  v^ll  known,  and  Co6k. 
too  easily  accessible,  to  require  any  notice  in  illus- 
tratingr  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Australasia.  It 
is  only  incumbent  on  us  to  observe,  that,  indepen- 
dent of  the  new  regions  which  he  himself  explored, 
he  cleared  up  the  doubts  of  preceding  navigrators  con- 
cerning different  Australasian  countries,  and  accu- 
rately fixed  their  position  on  the  globe.  In  his  first 
vo}^ge,  he  visited  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  gave 
names  to  numerous  islands,  bays,  and  capes.  In  his 
second,  he  came  in  sight  of  Aurora  island  in  July  1774, 
which  he  found  lay  in  168*  SC  E.  longitude,  and  then 
saw  Lepers  isle,  which  appeared  to  be  cultivated  ; 
but  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  come  on  board. 
He  then  landed  at  Mallicolo,  the  same  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  Quivos,  where  the  people  put  little 
or  no  value  on  European  articles.  They  exhibited 
singular  proofs  of  honesty  ;  but,  they  seemed  to  dis- 
trust their  visitors,  until  they  saw  prepai^tions  for 
departure.  They  were  a  deformed  race,  with  long 
heads,  flat  faces,  and  monkey  countenances;  and  they 
wore  cords  tied  so  tight  about  the  belly,  that  Captain 
Cook  compares  their  appearance  to  that  of  an  over- 
grown pismire.  Landing  at  another  island,  Erro- 
mango,  2®  south  of  Mallicolo,  he  was  treacherously 
attacked  by  the  natives ;  but  a  friendly  intercourse 
was  established  with  the  isle  of  Tanna,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  supplied  him  with  provisions.  Most 
of  them  had  good  features  and  agreeable  countenances. 
Apparently,  the  women  performed  the  most  laborious 
occupations ;  they  wore  a  petticoat  down  to  the  knee, 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  and  amulets.  Here  were  seen  a 
volcano  and  hot  springs.  In  August  of  this  year^ 
1774,  Captain  Cook  anchored  in  a  great  bay  of 
the  Tierra  del  Espiriiu  Santo^  sixty  miles  in  ex- 
tent of  coast.  He  effected  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
whole  island,  which  he  found  twenty-two  leagues 
long,  twelve  broad,  and  sixty  in  circuit.  The  island 
of  MalUcolo  he  found  eighteen  leagues  long  and  eight 
broad,  fertile,  and  well  inhabited.  Of  the  chain  of 
islands  which  he  here  Ansited,  the  Pic  de  I'EtoUe  is 
the  most  northern,  and  the  island  of  Annatom  the 
most  southern.  The  whole  lie  between  the  latitude 
of  14**  29'  and  20**  4'  south;  between  166**  41', 
and  170^  21'  of  east  longitude,  and  extend  125 
leagues  from  north  north-west  to  south  south-cast. 
He  called  these  islands  the  New  Hebrides;  thus 
changing  their  name  a  third  time.  Leaving  the 
Tierra  Austral,  \)id  next  discovered  an  extensive 
countrr  of  Australasia,  apparently  about  eighty** 
seven  leagues  in  length,  and  about  ten  in  breadth, 
which  he  called  New  Caledonia.  The  people  were 
courteous  and  friendly,  and,  unlike  any  other  nation  , 
in  the  South  Sea,  they  were  not  the  least  addicted  to 
pilfering.  Their  houses  were  in  general  circular^ 
somewhat  resembling  a  bee-hive,  and  fully  as  close 
and  warm :  the  entrance  was  by  a  small  door, 
or  long  square  bole^  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
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Austral-    man  bent  doubk.   Some  of  the  houses  had  two  floors, 
^*'       one  above  the  other,  and  most  of  them  two  firc- 

'l70CM81o[  P^^"*  Captain  Cook,  after  discovering  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  Botany  Isle,  and  several  inconsiderable  ob- 
jects, left  the  coast,  and  made  sail  for  New  Zealand. 
In  the  way  thither,  he  discovered  Norfolk  island, 
which  has  since  acquired  greater  consideration,  though 
its  whole  extent  does  not  exceed  11,000  acres  ;  but 
this  is  amply  compensated  by  its  fertility.  It  was 
then  uninhabited,  and  Captain  Cook  concluded  that 
no  human  being  had  previously  been  there.  At  the 
time  when  we  make  tnese  remarks,  it  supports  a  nu- 
merous population,  though  not  of  Austraasians,  and 
is  chiefly  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Havine 
^made  a  short  stay  at  New  Zealand,  Captain  Cook 
left  Australasia. 

During  his  third  voyage  round  the  world,  he  also 
visited  the  same  regions  m  the  year  1777.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  realised  the  fobles  of  old,  by  shel- 
tering themselves  in  the  trunks  of  large  trees  exca- 
vated by  fire  ,while  the  exterior  was  sound,  and  vege- 
tation continued.  Such  were  their  sole  habitations. 
He  anchored  a  considerable  time  in  Adventure  Bay 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  then  made  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  where  he  obtained  numerous  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  and  disposition  of  its  inhabitants.  Austral- 
asia was  less  tne  object  of  this  voyage  than  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  for  which  he  departed 
in  the  end  of  February. 

Forrest.  While  new  countnes  were  sought  for  with  such 

avidity  in  the  southern  latitudes  of  Australasia,  some 
of  the  northern  ones  were  also  explored.  Captain 
Forrest,  ^n  intelligent  navigator,  undertook  a  voyage 
from  India,  the  kading  design  of  which  was  to  as- 
certain the  practicability  of  terming  a  settlement  on 
an  island  near  the  northern  promontory  of  Borneo. 
This  voyage  was  performed  m  a  vessel  of  only  ten 
tons,  between  the  years  1774  and  1776.  Captain  For- 
rest examined  the  north  coast  of  Waygiou,  extend- 
ing  fifteen  leagues,  the  extremity  of  which  is  imme- 
diately under  tne  line,  and  he  anchored  in  Offak  har- 
bour in  lO'  N.  latitude,  and  1^®  44'  E.  longitude. 
After  visiting  several  small  islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  so  well  provided  with  natural  produc- 
tions as  to-  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  he 
gained  Dory  harbour,  on  the  north  coast  of  Papua. 
When  he  lay  off*  the  mouth  of  it,  the  natives  came  on 
board,  having  their  hair,  which  was  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  feathers,  extended  to  such  an  uncom* 
mon  size,  that  the  largest  circumference  of  it  mea- 
sured  about  three  feet,  and  the  least  about  two  and  a 
^f.  Thenair  of  the  women  was  disposed  after  a  si- 
milar fashion,  though  not  expanded  to  such  a  degree  ; 
and  only  the  left  ear  was  pierced,  in  which  were  sus- 
pended smaU  rings.  Their  great  houses  were  built 
on  posts,  several  yards  within  low  water  mark,  and 
capacious  enough  to  contain  many  families  under  the 
tame  roof.  The  men  and  women  wore  little  clothing,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  went  entireljr  naked.  The  people 
of  Papiia  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  accustomed 
to  war,  and  they  have  been  known  to  collect  such  a 
considerable  force  as  to  alarm  the  Dutch  for  the  safety 
of  their  colvnvil  possessions.     The  natural  history  of 

fonnerat.    these  islands  has. been  illuytrat^d  by. M*  Sonnenit^ 
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who,  nearly  about  this  period,  spent  some  years  ^ 
among  them.  Birds  of  paradise  frequent  them,  and 
are  regarded  as  valuable  articles  of  traffic.  M-  Son-  Jt 
nerat  obtained  six  different  species,  four  of  which  he 
has  engraved.  In  Valentyn*s  history  of  the  Ea^t 
Indies,  there  is  a  long  and  minute  account  of  these 
birds,  copied  by  Captain  Forrest,  and,  since  his  time, 
by  other  authors.  M.  Sonnerat  represents  the  Pa- 
puans as  brave  and  warlike,  but  cunning,  cruel,  and 
treacherous.  Their  aspect  is  hideous  and  terrific, 
and  most  of  them  disfigured  by  cutaneous  disorders. 
With  the  different  couiltnes  which  they  inhabit,  it  may- 
be observed,  we  are  very  Httle  acquainted :  They  arc 
nearly  the  most  northern  of  Australasia. 

Don  Francis  Anthony  Maurelle,  during  a  voyage  lnJ 
in  1781,  where  expedition  was  principaSy  in  view* 
crossed  the  line  towards  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Guinea,  and  steered  a  southrcast  course  through  some 
portion  of  Australasia.  He  discovered  an  island,  the 
north  coast  of  which  extended  eleven  leagues,  iqp- 
parently  in  about  150^  of  longitude  east  of  Paris,  and  ^ 
between  2^  and  3**  of  south  latitude.  The  natives 
resembled  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  in  colour,  hair,  ]ip% 
and  eyes.  They  seemed  to  be  in  great  want  of  sub- 
sistence, and  to  draw  their  suppUes  chiefly  fttnn  the 
sea.  Their  only  arms  were  bows  and  arrows,  the 
latter  pointed  with  clumsy  pieces  of  flint.  This  isiiiiil 
was  called  Maurelle  by  Don  Joseph  Basco,  and  twtiiE 
six  others,  discovered  on  the  same  day,  he  called  At 
Michael  and  Jesus  Maria.  He  fixed  the  position  of 
Mathias  island  at  144^  54'  east  of  Paris,  and  steering 
through  different  clusters  of  islands  on  the  north  S 
New  Ireland,  he  appears  to  have  approached  the 
Arsacides,  and  advanced  towards  Candlemas  Shodhi 
But  the  particulars  of  his  voyage  are  so  indistinctly 
narrated,  that  we  cannot  positively  ascertain  either 
the  discoveries  which  he  made,  or  the  countries  which 
he  visited. 

In  the  years  1786  and  1787,  La  Perouse  navigated  jj 
some  portion  of  Australasia.     The  only  accounts  we 
have  of  his  voyage  were  transmitted  by  means  of  M* 
Lesseps  ftt>m  Botany  Bay. 

In  July  1788,  three  ships,  commanded  by  Lieute-  81 
nant  Shortland,  sailed  from  Botany  Bay  for  England. 
Owin^  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  season,  he  resol- 
ved, mstead  of  steering  a  southern  course,  to  go  to 
the  northward,  and  either  pass  through  Endeavour 
Straits  to  the  north  of  New  Holland,  or  go  round  the 
east  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Not  lone  after  leaving 
the  settlement,  he  fell  in  with  an  island  called  SimboQ 
by  its  natives.  They  invited  him  on  shore,  shewing 
bun  different  kinds  of  provisions  as  an  incitement ; 
but  the  length  of  the  voyage  precluded  his  compliance 
with  their  solicitations.  Standing  on  his  course,  he 
discovered  other  islands,  and  entered  a  strait ;  and 
sup^sing  himself  the  first  navigator  who  had  pene- 
trated it,  he  called  it  Shortland's  Straits.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  examine  the  further  progress  of  hu 
voyage;  for  M.  Fleurieu,  in  a  learned  critical  discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  has  proved,  that  Simboo  is  the 
same  as  Choiseul  island ;  the  straits,  those  before  call- 
ed Bougainville's  Straits ;  and  the  other  islands,  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  Arsacides.  Thus,  whatever  geo- 
graphical illustrations  may  arise  from  Lieutenant 
Shorthugid'a  observations,   they  camiot   be  nmked 
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I-  among  the  discoveries  of  modern  navigators.  Nor 
should  this  occasion  our  regret^  because,  in  claim- 

J^  ing  the  credit  of  priority  to  his  countrymen,  M.  Fleu- 
rieu  has  rendereo  essential  services  to  the  geography 
of  Australasia. 

Pr.  In  the  year  1791,  Captain  Vancouver  explored  1 10 
leagues  of  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland ; 
where  he  discovered  King  George's  Sound,  and  some 
clusters  of  small  islands.  The  former  lies  in  latitude 
SS""  5'  S.  and  in  1 18°  17'  E.  longitude.  Mr  Brpugh- 
ton,  who  commanded  another  vessel  on  the  same  ex- 
pedition, discovered  a  fertile  and  delightful  island, 
situated  in  S.  latitude  43''  49^,  and  183''  25'  £.  Ion- 
gitude,  which  he  called  Chatham  Island.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  natives,  who  were  of  a  brown  colour, 
middling  size,  and  stoutly  made,  prev^ted  more  mi- 
nute investigation. 

A  late  voyage  hy  the  French  in  search  of  their  un- 
fortunate countryman  La'Perouse,  has  also  thrown 
jnuch  light  on  those  distant  regions.  Two  vessels, 
the  Recherche  and  EsperancCy  sailed  from  France  in 
September  1791,  fully  stored  with  all  that  was  most 
likely  to  ensure  the  safety  and  success  of  the  under- 
taking. In  April  1792,  they  came  within  the  limits 
of  Australasia,  and  were  some  time  occupied  in  ob- 
servations on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  when  they  thought 
the  south  cape  was  separated  from  the  main  land :  they 
also  discovered  a  great  harbour  which  they  called 
Ptoflt  D'Entrecasteaux.  They  next  saw  the  Isle  of 
Pinea,  which  had  received  its  name  from  high  rocky 
elevations  resembling  trees  at  a  distance,  and  laid 
down  its  position  in  22^^  42'  S.  latitude.  They  then 
rtn  along  an  immense  chain  of  reefs  extending  324 
Hules  on  the  coast  of  New  Caledonia,  which,  m  the 
new  of  the  French  navigators,  presented  a  more  in- 
iFiting  aspect  than  the  original  country  of  that  name. 
Their  attention  was  directed  to  the  south-west  coast. 
Captain  Cook  having  surveyed  the  land  only  to  the 
nonh  ;  andyin  the  course  of  their  examination,  they  saw 
many  mountainous  islands,  and  detached  rocks,  with 
their  points  above  water,  encircled  by  dangerous  reefs. 
The  difference  was  no  more  than  4'  between  the 
position  of  New  Caledonia  as  fixed  by  Cook  and 
themselves.  In  July  1792,  they  saw  the  lands  of  the 
Anacides,  and  ascertained  the  Treasury  Islands  to 
be  five  or  six  in  number,  or  more,  though  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  they  may^  mistaken  for  only  one. 
They  lie  in  7**  25'  S.  latitude!  The  natives  of  Bou- 
ka  Island  trafficked  for  articles  on  board,  parting 
with  their  arms  for  handkerchiefs  and  pieces  of  cloth. 
They  were  of  a  gav  and  lively  disposition,  and  the 
French  remarked,  that  they  pronounced  several  Spa- 
nish mod  English  words.  The  possibihty  of  some 
iatercourse  with  Europeans  was  thence  inferred,  and 
they  shewed  themselves  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
iron.     The  French  landed  on  Cocos  island,  and  ^^igy 

I  near  the  coast  of  New  Ireland  ;  in  the  former  they 
found  a  tree  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high,  though  but 
three  inches  in  diameter :  and  so  hard  as  at  first  to  resist 
the  heaviest  blows  of  an  axe.  What  is  still  more  sin- 
gular, when  the  pith  occupying  its  centre  was  taken 
out,  the  thickness  of  the  wood  did  not  exceed  fbur- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  The  French  then  anchored  in 
Carteret  harbour,  in  New  Ireland,  which  is  surround- 
ed by  lofty  and  precipitous  mouotaiiis^  oontaining 
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marine  substances  up  to  the  very  summit*  This  bar-  Austral- 
hour  forms  a  kind  of  basin,  where  clouds  coming  from  , 
the  mountains  are  arrested  by  a  calm,  and  there  de- 
posit their  contents ;  which  is  the  real  source  of  the 
rains  experienced  by  navigators.  Sailing  thence  to 
the  Admiralty  islands,  the  situation  of  several  places 
was  determined  in  the  way.  A  friendly  intercourse 
was  opened  with  the  natives,  who  shewed  a  great  de^ 
sire  to  possess  European  articles.  One  islandbeine  cul- 
tivated to  the  highest  part,  and  pieces  being  inclosed 
with  fences,  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  natives 
were  acquainted  with  the  right  of  property  in  land. 
A  mountainous  island  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
whole  groupe,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Hermit  isles,  thirteen  in  number,  which  were  next 
visited.  The  inhabitants  of  these  and  other  islands 
manifested  excellent  dispositions  :  their  chiefs  punish- 
ed dishonesty  towards  their  visitors,  and  they  approach- 
ed the  vessels  unprovided  with  arms.  Nearly  under 
the  line  a  number  of  other  islands  were  discovered,  all 
connected  by  chains  of  reefs,  low,  and  covered  by 
lofty  trees,  growine  quickly  and  vigorously.  After 
navigating  among  them,  the  vessels  sailed  to  the  Pa- 
puan islands,  the  situation  of  several  of  which  was  de- 
termined. In  the  subsequent  year,  1793,  the  French 
made  Lewin's  land  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
^here  they  found  that  the  latitudes  had  been  ascer- 
tained with  remarkable  precision  by  its  first  discover- 
ers. Many  small  islands  were  seen,  which  had  not 
been  previously  visited  ;  and  having  traversed  several 
degrees  on  the  south  west,  they  anchored  in  Port 
D'Entrecasteaux,  as  they  had  done  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  accurate  and  interesting  remarks  then 
inade  on  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
position of  the  inhabitants,  will  be  found  at  large  in 
the  works  which  contain  them.  The  French  next  sail« 
ed  for  New  Zealand,  and  fixed  the  latitude  of  the 
Three  King*s  Islands  at  34**  20'  south  ;  they  were 
particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  the  New  Zealand 
ilax,  from  supposing  that  [it  would  succeed  in  Europe* 
but  they  did  not  put  their  design  in  execution.  An 
island  discovered  in  29^  W  S.  latitude,  near  the  coast, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  was  called  Recherche,  Preci- 
pices were  seen  in  the  interior,  and  trees  grrowing  on 
the  summit  of  the  highest  places.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  eastern  islands  of  Australasia.  Some  time  af- 
terwards the  French  got  sight  of  Erronan,  the  most  eas- 
tern of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  made  the  island  of  Tan- 
na,  where  they  enjoyed  a  brilliant  spectacle  arising 
from  the  vivid  Barnes  emitted  during  the  night  by  the 
volcano.  Having  made  new  Caledonia,  their  observa- 
tions were  resumed,  and  circumstances  led  them  to 
conclude,  that  this  coast  had  been  fatal  to  their  coun- 
trymen. Besides  the  natives,  they  saw  here  several 
savages  of  other  parts,  acc^uaintea  with  the  use  of 
iron,  and  much  more  intelhgent,  whom  they  conjec- 
tured to  have  come  from  the  island  of  Beaupre,  dis- 
covered during  their  voyage  hither  in  2(f  W  S.  lati- 
tude* From  New  Caledonia  the  French  repaired  to 
the  Arsacides,  and  then  passing  Louisiade*  as  already 
mentioned,  steered  for  the  coast  of  New  Britain, 
where  they  discovered  several  mountainous  islands 
before  unknown.  The  navigation  of  the  western 
coast  was  replete  with  dan^r.  Keeping  to  the 
noitbf  they  anclwrcd  at  the  iUaad  of  Waygiou,  caU 
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Austral-    led  by  the  natives  Ouaridoy  which  is  covered  with 
^"^'       large  tree8>  and  mountainous  throughout.     The  na- 

ITUO^'lSlO.  ^^^^^  went  nearly  naked :  the  chicis  only  being  clo- 
thed in  8tu£Fs  obtained  from  the  Chinese,  and  some 
had  silver  bracelets.  From  the  great  value  set  on 
iron,  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  method  of  forging  it ;  but  the  European  commo- 
dity which  they  chiefly  coveted  was  red  cloth.  Their 
huts,  which  were  built  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with 
reeds,  resembled  those  of  the  Papuans,  in  being  sup- 
ported several  feet  above  the  ground  on  posts.  The 
French  were  visited  by  several  chiefs,  oue  of  whom 
even  ventured  to  sleep  on  board  the  Esperance :  but 
whenever  preparations  were  made  for  getting  under 
way,  he  precipitately  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
The  Dutch  had  five  months  before  treacherously  se- 
duced his  brother  into  captivity,  when  he  was  invited 
to  partake  of  an  entertainment  on  board  of  their  vessel. 
Although  this  voyage  -has  not  added  much  to  geo- 
graphical discovery  in  Australasia,  it  is  valuable  on 
account  of  its  illustration  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  difTorcnt  countries,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  astronomical  observations  seem  to  have  been  made. 
The  two  vessels  lost  nearly  half  their  men,  which  af- 
fords a  striking  demonstration  of  the  superior  skill 
of  British  officers,  who  have  been  known  to  circum- 
navigate the  globe,  and  hardly  lose  one  of  the  crew. 
We  are  indebted  to  M.  Labillardiere  for  an  account 
of  this  voyage. 

During  the  interval  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 

#  between  the  expeditions  of  M.  de  la  Pcrouse  in  1786, 

and  M.  Labillardiere  in  1794',  the  occasional  voyages 
of  the  English  between  New  Holland  and  Britain,  or 
her  eastern  possessions,  had  been  productive  of  some 
less  important  discoveries.     In  the  course  of  the  ex- 

"Wilson.  traordinary,  or  rather  the  extravagant  voyage  per- 
formed by  the  ship  Duff,  a  groupe  of  about  eleven 
islands,  lying  in  9°  57'  of  S.  latitude,  and  167**  E. 
longitude,  was  discovered  in  1797.  The  two  largest 
were  entirely  covered  with  wood,  and  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  fertihty.  The  natives  were  stout 
and  well  made,  and  of  a  copper  colour.  Their  canoes 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  only  fifteen  inches 
wide,  and  made  of  a  single  tree  sharpened  at  the  ends. 
But  we  hasten  to  a  voyage  of  greater  importance, 
by  Captain  Flinders,  which  ascertained  the  fact  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  being  no  part  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  merit  of  this  discovery  docs  not  be- 
long to  him  alone,  for  Mr  Bass,  surgeon  of  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Reliance,  had  previously  made  an  excursion 
in  an  open  boat  to  the  southward  of  Port  Jackson,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1797.  He  sailed  as  far  as 
40°  of  south  latitude,  and  visited  every  opening  in 
the  coast  during  his  voyage.  Between  39**  and  40** 
of  south  latitude,  he  thought  he  had  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  an  extensive  strait,  or  rather 
an  open  sea  :  and  conjectured  that  Van  Diemen's  Land 
consisted  of  a  groupe  of  islands  south  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  want  of  a  better  vessel  prevented  him 
at  that  time  from  completing  their  circumnavigation. 
However,  this  was  soon  remedied  by  the  governor  of 

r.'inders.      the  English  colony  sending  out  Captain  Flinders, 
suitably  provided,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Bass.     They  sailed  for  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  October  1798,  and  visited  Fumeaux's  klandai 
J 
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discovered  in  1774  by  the  captain  of  the  AdTentttte.  Ai 
Preservation  Island,  which  had  received  that  name 
from  proving  an  asylum  to  a  shipwrecked  crew,  on  J^ 
being  particularly  examined,  exhibited  a  singular 
kind  ofpetrifaction  that  had  taken  place  in  the  stumps 
of  the  trees.  It  extended  far  above  the  ground* 
but  did  not  penetrate  more  than  two  or  three  inchet 
downwards  into  a  sandy  soil.  On  standine  further 
into  the  supposed  strait,  they  discovered  a  laree  har- 
bour, which  they  called  Port  Dalryniple,  in  S.  lati« 
tude41°,  on  the  northof  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Thouffh 
they  were  able  to  make  interesting  remarks  on  toe 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  the  shyness  of  the 
inhabitants  prevented  any  intercourse  or  conimuni* 
cation  with  them.  To  judge  by  appearances,  they 
seemed  even  in  a  greater  state  of  barbarity  than  the  na« 
tives  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  to  be  quite  un- 
acquainted with  navigation  in  the  rude  canoes  construct- 
ed by  the  most  savage  of  the  Australasians.  One  island, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  was  next  discovcr« 
ed,  and  another  in  latitude  40°  2i\  E.  longitude  145* 
2'f  which,  from  the  innumerable  quantities  of  alba«- 
trosses  frequenting  it,  they  called  Albatross  island. 
The  wings  of  these  birds  expanded  between  seven  and 
nine  feet.  Other  ten  islands  were  discovered  in  tk 
vicinity,  and  the  whole  received  the  general  naaw 
of 'Hunter's  isles.  In  this  latitude  the  navigalsrf 
concluded  that  they  had  passed  through  a  strait  hi* 
tween  one  and  two  degrees  in  width,  which  se] 
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pearance  of  the  coast  changed ;  a  great  swell  m*  - 
led  in,  and  a  surf  breaking  on  a  bold  shore  announcei 
the  vicinity  of  the  open  ocean.  On  the  8th  of  Jft* 
nuary  they  passed  the  south-west  cape  of  Van  IMe-' 
men's  Land ;  and  what  had  hitherto  been  imiversallTdc^ 
scribed  as  part  of  New  Holland,  proved  a  l»Tgc  isbn4» 
completely  separated  from  the  continent.  After  being 
out  twelve  weeks,  they  arrived  at  Port  Jackson.  The 
discovery  of  this  passage,  named  by  the  governor  Bass'a 
Straits,  promised  great  advantages.  In  voyages  fraoa 
New  Holland  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it ' 
judged  that  a  whole  week  woukl  be  gained,  tad  m 
mariners  afhrmed,  that  no  other  course  would  i 
afterwards  be  taken.  In  the  year  1804,  the  China 
fleet  entered  the  strait  on  the  28th  of  October,  pas- 
sed it  in  safety,  and  reached  the  coast  of  China  on  the 
28th  of  December.  The  real  value  of  such  a  diico- 
very  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  importance  at- 
tached to  it  by  our  countrymen  in  the  remote  settle^ 
ments  of  Australasia.  There,  we  are  told  by  recent 
French  navigators,  that  the  remains  of  the  ^resael 
which  made  the  discovery  are  preserved  with  a  kind  of 
religious  veneration  ;  and  that  parts  of  the  keel,  made 
into  various  little  articles,  are  presented  to  foreign 
ofBcers  as  donations,  which  no  pecuniary  oecompeaoe 
can  ^tain. 

Captain  Flinders  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  m 
subsequent  voyages  of  discovery.  In  the  eaidier  put 
of  the  year  1802,  he  surveyed  King  George's  sounds 
and  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland,  from  Lewi&'a 
land  to  Western  Port.  He  again  left  Port  Jackacas 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  sailftig  through  Tonca 
or  Endeavour  straits  in  thirty-six  hours,  armed  in 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  the  latter  end.  of  the  aea- 
8on»  The  sickness  of  his  crew  obliged  him  to  inteinplL 
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Australa-  Some  young  ones  were  taken,  but  all  of  them  died 
,     "*^       except  one,  which  lived  until  the  expedition  reached 

1 700-*!  810  Timor,  when  it  perished  by  accident.  The  French, 
'  after  anchoring  in  Dampier's  bay,  behind  a  peninsula, 
which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  an  island,  saw 
King  William's  river.  It  issues  from  a  sterile  region  ; 
and,  from  its  confined  and  dangerous  entrance,  they 
concluded  that  it  was  of  much  less  importance  than 
had  been  represented.  Seven  low,  narren,  sandy 
islands  were  then  discovered,  which  the  French  called 
the  Rivoli  islands,  to  perpetuate  one  of  their  victories : 
and  the  north-west  Cape  of  New  Holland,  from 
which  projects  an  extensive  reef,  with  a  sea  violent- 
ly breaking  on  it,  they  named  Cape  Murat.  At 
Cape  Murat,  De  Witt's  land  commences,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  north  cape  of  this  immense  continent, 
thus  comprehending  a  tract  of  10**  in  latitude,  and  15® 
in  longitude.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
by  a  Dutch  navigator  in  th?  year  1616,  1623,  or 
1628.  The  French  now  discovered  a  great  archipe- 
lago ;  the  islands  cpmposing  which,  in  general,  ap- 
peared barren,  and  many  of  them  encompassed  by 
rocks  and  shoals.  Incredible  dangers  here  assailed 
them :  the  vessels  were  driven,  towards  the  breakers 
white  with  foam  ;  while  the  calms  which  prevailed, 
interrupting  their  manoeuvres,  increased  the  difficul- 
ties of  an  intricate  navigation.  In  the  course  of  it, 
Dampier's  observations  concerning  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  singular  serenity  of  the  heavens,  were 
verified.  The  air  had  never  appeared  so  pure  and  so 
free  of  vapours  and  humidity.  Few  of  these  islands 
were  of  large  size ;  some  were  basaltic,  and  seemingly 
of  volcanic  origin  ;  others,  sandy,  white,  and  sterile, 
rose  under  a  thousand  different  shapes,  several  of 
them  resembling  immense  antique  tombs.  Names 
were  bestowed  on  a^reat  number,  as  Forbin,  Com- 
merson,  Colbert,  Bufton,  Cassini,  DernouilH,  La  Place ; 
and  the  whole  were  comprehended  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Bonaparie*8  Archipelago,  Disease  had 
already  begun  to  make  ravages  m  the  vessels,  which 
forced  their  commanders  to  leave  the  Australasian 
regions  to  recruit  their  strengrth  at  Timor.  After 
residing  some  months  at  that  island,  they  made  D'En- 
trecasteaux's  straits  in  62  days  on  their  return.  The 
discovery  of  these  straits  they  consider  the  most  re- 
markable and  important  of  any  connected  with  Van 
Diemen's  Land :  whence  they  were  judged  deserving 
of  the  greater  notice.  Thirty-six  days  were  occu- 
pied in  observations,  during  which  many  acquisitions 
were  made  to  natural  history  ;  and  several  geogra- 
phical errors  corrected.  Tasman's  isle  proved  only 
to  be  a  peninsula ;  but  they  found  D'Entrecasteaux'^ 
geographical  labours  so  perfect,  that  nothing  could 
exceed  them.  Departing  thence,  Maria's  island, 
discovered  by  Schouten  in  1642,  was  surveyed.  It 
ia  situated  in  42®  42'  of  S.  latitude  ;  consists  chiefly 
of  two  kinds  of  granite,  and  is  covered  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  marshes  interspersed  with  rocks  and  sand. 
Opposite  to  Cape  Peron  is  a  solitary  rock  of  granite 
lib  or  200  feet  high :  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
ialand  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  of  granite,  of  SOO 
or  400  feet  in  hdght,  with  vast  caverns  penetntinp 
into  their  bases.  The  natives  of  the  island  colour  their 
liair  ftt>m  a  mine  of  a  kind  of  oxide  of  iron  :  and  go 
entirely  naked;  except  in  a  kangaroo  ikin  banging 


dver  their  shoulders.  Among  the  terrestrial  mam*  Ai 
miferae,  only  a  single  snccies  of  dasyura,  tlic  size  of 
a  mouse,  was  seen.  Numerous  troops  of  dolphinty  Jll 
cetacea,  and  phocz,  lined  the  shores;  the  last  of  which. 
are  of  infinite  consequence  in  the  contideration  of 
Maria's  island.  Other  observations  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  Tasman  and  Captain  Tlmders,  and  point- 
ed out  a  remarkable  number  of  isthmuses  proceeding 
from  the  land.  Schouten 's  islands  were  all,  except 
one,  found  for  the  first, time  to  be  so  many  penintu- 
las  connected  by  mountainous  tracts  to  the  main  land. 
Few  appearances  more  singular  than  this  islaad  «re 
presented  by  the  Australasian  regions.  It  contiitt 
solely  of  lofty  black  mountains,  divided  by  deep  vil- 
lies  ;  the  eastern  side  is  absolutely  naked,  without 
the  smallest  traces  of  verdure  ;  and  several  parts  of 
the  summit  rise  into  crranitic  points,  resempling  ao- 
many  columns  raised  by  the  hands  of  men.  The 
French  next  traversing  the  east  coast  of  Van  Diemen*! 
Land,  entered  Bass's  straits.  There,  after  naming 
many  islets,  and  recognising  Furneaux's  islands,  they 
fixed  the  situation  of  -Wilson's  promontory  at  89* 
10"  30^  S.  latitude.  Captain  Grant  had  made  it  89^ 
2^,  and  Captain  Flinders  38®  57' ;  but  the  observatiois 
which  carry  it  17'  farther  west,  arc  probably  ncamt 
the  truth.  From  Wilson's  promontory  on  tne  aoad^ 
to  Cape  Lewin  on  the  west,  is  an  extent  of  409 
leagues  :  the  only  part  of  which  that  had  beeft.lil^ 
veyed  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  French,  watlinB: 
Cape  Lewin  to  St  Francis  and  St  Peter's  itfaindi|M 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Nuytz'  land.  The  Endlab 
not  having  continued  their  investigation  beyond  Foit 
Western,  all  the  tract  intervening  between  it  and 
Nuytz'  land  >vas  unknowm  The  French,  in  sailing 
944  miles  along  the  coast,  from  Wilson's  promontory,, 
found  bays,  reefs,  shoals,  and  islands,  before  andia- 
covered.  A  great  gulf,  penetrating  above  lOOmilH 
into  the  continent,  was  named  Josephine**  Gidfi  and 
opposite  to  it  an  island  210  miles  m  circuit.  Decree 
Island.  A  vast  gulf  next  appeared,  the  opening  of 
which  resembled  the  mouth  ot  a  large  river.  It  pe- 
netrated above  200  miles  into  the  land,  and  contained 
harbours  and  islands  within  its  bounds.  This  wa9 
called  Bonaparte^s  Gulf.  The  Trench  then  tia^cr- 
sed  a  coast  by  them  named  Napoleon's  land»  and  in 
the  course  ot  their  run  discovered  IfK)  ishnds,  dl 
very  low,  and  of  a  grey,  yeUow,  whitish,  or  blicfc 
colour.  Nearly  the  whole  were  of  the  most  repobive 
aridity ;  tlieir  surface  was  encrusted  with  dingy  lich* 
ens ;  few  exhibited  a  tree  or  shrub ;  fresh  water  aclttce* 
ly  existed  in  any  of  them ;  and  they  were  entire- 
ly uninhabited.  It  was  further  ascertained,  that  the  - 
expectations  so  long  entertained  of  a  river  behind  the 
isles  of  St  Francis  and  St  Peter,  dividing  New  HoU 
land  to  the  gulf  of  Carpentariat  were  delusive.  Foity* 
three  days  were  occiioied  in  surveying  Napdeon'ii 
land ;  and  the  French  amrm  that,  in  the  conrae  of  their 
navigation  from  Wilson's  promontory  to  Cape  Fare* 
well  on  the  west,  they  saw  above  a  thousana  leagucfl 
of  coast,  including  bays  and  islands.  But  their  re- 
tearches  were  bafBed  by  a  succession  of  tempeets  r  rocka 
and  shoals  threatened  them  on  ^very  side,  and  fre*> 
quently  interrupted  the  progress  of  investigation.  At. 
length  the  failure  of  provisions  afid  sickness  among 
the  crew,  constrained  them  to  think  of . 
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e-  relief  in  aome^port  of  Australasia.  In  May  1802 
they  stood  for  Port  Jackson,  sailing  round  by  the 

T[  south  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  instead  of  passing  Bass's 
ttraits.  Fluted  Cape,  they  remarked,  consisted  of 
lofty  reddish  basaltic  columns,  rising  500  feet  above 
the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  formine  an  enormous  cause- 
way, against  which  the  waves  broke  furiously  from 
the  south.  Such  basaltic  appearances,  both  there 
and  in  other  Australasian  islands,  were  considered  the 
more  singular,  as  no  volcanic  substances  were  rcco?- 
nised  in  their  vicinity.  In  Adventure  bay,  the  rude 
aspect  of  Fluted  Cape  suddenly  changes ;  a  calm  instead 
of^a  tumultuous  sea  prevails ;  the  shores  are  covered 
with  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs.;  and  thick  forests 
clothe  the  very  summits  of  the  mountains.  Mean- 
time the  scurvy  made  the  most  deplorable  ravages 
in  the  vessels,  and  on  board  the  Gcogrrapher  there 
were  only  four  men  who  could  keep  the  deck :  On 
approaching  the  English  settlements,  their  manoeuvres 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  the  crew,  whence  the  go- 
vernor sent  out  assistance  to  bring  them  into  port. 
Here  the  French  made  a  considerable  stay  :  one  ves- 
'ael  was  sent  home,  and  the  other,  accompanied  by  a 
snaU  bark,  resumed  her  voyage  of  discovery  in  1803 
and  1804'.  Detailed  accounts  of  this  voyage  have 
not  yet  reached  this  country ;  but  we  have  rtason  to 
expect  that  they  will  prove  highly  interesting  to  (hen 
of  science. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1805,  Mr  Savage  vi- 
fftcd  the  Bay  of  islands  in  New  Zealand,  situated  in 
S6^  6'  S.  ktitude,  and  174°  43'  E.  longitude.     From 
kk  narrative  we   may  infer,   that  the  inhabiUnts, 
flf  that  part  at  least  to  which  his  observations  were 
cUefiy  airected,  are  in  a  state  of  civilization  far  supe- 
xior  to  those  in  many  other  portions  of  Australasia. 
The  principal  town  consists  of  about  an  hundred  huts, 
partly  on  an  island,  partly  on  the  main  land.     Each 
Jiabitation  on  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  a  small  patch 
<tf  cultivated  ground  $  but  those  on  the  former  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  cliief  and  his  people,  and  are  without 
any  appearance  of  cultivation. 

The  numerous  voyages  between  our  Australasian 
colonies,  and  the  mother  country  or  the  eastern  set- 
tlements, are  occasionally  productive  of  discoveries  in 
their  route.  These,  we  must  regret,  arc  not  preser- 
Te4i  and  regularly  communicated  to  the  public,  from 
whkh,  we  are  satisfied,  many  geographical  illustra- 
tions would  ensue. 

of  An  infinity  of  unknown  objects,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  naturalists,  are  produced  in  the  seas  and 
■on  the  shores  of  Australasia.  Three  new  quadru- 
peds, all  singular,  and  some  of  them  far  removed  from 
those  of  the  old  world,  have  been  discovered  ;  the 
kangaroo,  the  wombat,  and  the  omythorincus  para- 
doxus. The  first  resembles  a  huge  rat  three  or  four 
feet  high  ;  it  leaps  on  its  hind  legs,  or  supports  itself 
aolely  on  the  root  of  its  tail :  the  second  is  a  creature 
of  the  utmost  dociht^,  which,  in  its  wildest  state,  may 
be  seized  and  earned  away  without  struggle  or  re- 
sistance :  and  in  the  third,  nature,  by  a  strange  as- 
^KKiation,  has  elon^ted  the  snout  of  a  quadruped  in- 
to (he  bill  of  a  bird,  furnished  with  two  real  and 
perfect  mandibles.  The  wombat  b  already  domesti- 
cated, and  dwells  in  the  English  cottages  as  tame  as 
a  dog.  Numerous  beautiful  birds  are  produced  in 
Auuralasia:  the  bird  of  paradiiei  which  was  so  long 
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celebrated  in  Europe  as  wanting  fc-et ;  pairoquets, 
cockatoos,  a  singular  species  of  cassowary  inhabiting  *"^' 
Decres'  island  and  the  continent  ;  and  above  all,  tlie  1700/18 10. 
black  swan,  a  bird  which,  until  discovered  there,  was 
deemed  of  fabulous  existence.  Whales  of  immense 
size,  seals,  and  dolphins,  line  the  shores,  often  ap- 
pearing in  such  eictensive  shoals  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  reef  covered  with  dangerous  breakers.  Many  ser- 
pents of  different  species  are  seen  floating  on  the  sur- 
nce  of  the  sea,  and  an  enormous  cuttle-fish,  rolling 
like  a  cask  on  the  waves,  stretches  out  its  mon- 
strous tentacula  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length.  The 
moUusca  tribe  appears  in  peculiar  variety  and  bril- 
liance. New  vegetables  are  found  in  every  quar- 
ter. One  marine  fucus  reaches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  to  the  surface,  250  or  300  feet  deep,  on  a 
single  stenu  which  is  supported  in  an  admirable  man- 
ner through  its  whole  extent  by  vesicles  filled  with  air. 
Detached  by  the  violent  agitation  of  storms,  this  gi- 
gantic weed  floats  in  so  great  an  abundance  as  almost 
to  impede  the  navigator  in  advancing  towards  the 
neigh[>ouring  shores.  On  various  islands,  and  also  on 
the  continent,  arc  trees  above  200  feet  high,  or  much 
more  according  to  some  narratives,  and  seven  or  eight 
in  diameter.  Without  entering  more  minutely  into 
this  part  of  our  subject,  a  general  idea  of  the  novel- 
ties of  Australasia  may  be  &rmed,  by  learning  that 
the  French  transmitted  from  Port-Jackson  no  less 
than  40,000  animals  of  all  different  classes.  By  their 
united  labours,  they  have  enriched  the  Nationu  Mu- 
seum with  above  2500  species  absolutely  new  ;  and, 
what  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  the  con- 
templative philosopher,  some  animals  have  been  found 
alive  in  these  regions,  which  were  previously  known 
only  in  a  fossil  state. 

Descending  the  different  gradations  of  society, 
man  is  exhibited  to  us  in  his  most  savage  state  m  Savages  of 
Australasia.  His  physical  constitution,  the  struc-  AustraU 
ture  of  his  person  in  an  enormous  head  and  slender  a>ia* 
extremities,  distinguish  him  from  all  other  nations. 
His  sight  is  more  acute,  and  his  hearing  more  perfect, 
but  his  strength  is  less  than  that  of  natives  belonging 
to  civilized  countries.  Regions  eo  extensive  and  far 
removed  are  inhabited  by  various  races  of  people, 
whose  appearance,  as  well  as  manners  and  customs, 
differ  according  to  their  respective  tribes.  Popula- 
tion, however,  from  many  reasons,  is  scanty  ;  which 
well  illustrates  how  tnuch  a  kingdom  is  strength- 
ened by  civilization,  and  the  ready  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Savages  rest  their  security  principally  on 
personal  superiority  ;  for  the  right  of  appeal  from 
mjury  is  rare.  In  Australasia,  where  supplies  of 
food  are  precarious,  the  natives  are  sometimes  forced 
to  swallow  large  portions  of  a  kind  of  soft  earth  to 
appease  the  cravings  of  huiiger  ;  and  this  is  said  to 
be  of  easy  digestion.  The  affections  of  the  Austral- 
asians are  blunt  when  compared  with  those  of  the  in- 
habitants of  other  countries.  Parental  love  may  be 
assimilated  to  the  attachment  of  an  animal  for  its 
young,  and  conjugal  affection  centers  more  in  con- 
venience than  regard.  Mothers  not  only  procure 
abortions  by  violent  means,  but  lamentable  instances 
are  told,  and  those  too  well  authenticated,  where,  to 
be  freed  of  the  plaints  of  their  infants,  they  bury  them 
alive :  a  horrible  expedient,  and  unexampled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.    Yet  their  own  saffierings 
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Antral-  must  iufalliblv  tend  to  lessen  the  poignancy  of  feeling. 
'"'^''^  The  nide  and  brutal  men  tyrannize  over  them;  they 
«-rv\'iTiT^  arc  exposed  to  insult  and  indignity;  and  their  condi- 
tion  IS  little  better  than  that  ot  slaves.  1  he  union 
of  the  sext'Sy  though  apparently  matrimonial,  isy  in 
many  cases,  only  a  temporaiy  association.  The  court- 
ship of  the  men  does  not  consist  in  smiles  or  solicitationi 
but  in  stealing  behind  the  object  of  desire,  felling  her 
to  the  earth  with  a  club,  and  carrying  her  off  while 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  She  is  kept  by  the  man 
as  his  wife  so  long  as  he  finds  it  convenient :  he  then 
deserts  her  to  form  a  new  alliance,  accompanied  by 
equal  violence.  The  Australasians  are  universally 
to  be  distrusted;  they  are  cruel,  tn-'acherous,  and 
commonly  guided  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  inferiority  awes  them 
into  submission ;  and  they  never  lose  sight  of  that  in- 
stant when  the  vigilance  of  others  may  be  lulled  asleep. 
All  are  brave,  suffer  pain  with  fortitude,  and  among 
some  tribes  an  injury  is  retaliated  to  the  precise  ex- 
tent that  it  has  been  inflicted.  Every  sentiment  of 
delicate  reserve  is  unknown  among  these  people :  which 
amply  proves  that  modest v  is  an  acquired  sentiment, 
and  not  implanted  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Investiga- 
tions into  the  disposition  of  the  Australasians  Has 
removed  a  doubt,  which  was  only  made  such,  because 
revolting  to  our  feelings,  that  many  tribes  are  canni- 
bals. £ut  this  is  now  so  fully  ascertained,  that  it 
will  never  be  again  called  in  question :  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  regions  are  greedy  of  human  flesh. 
Viewing  the  fact  with  a  philosophic  eye,  perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  appear  so  strange  that  men  can  devour 
each  other.  We  ought  first  to  consider  how  low  the 
Australasians  rank  in  the  chain  of  society  :  probably 
they  are  removed  only  one  link  from  the  brute  crea- 
tion. Many  of  their  tribes  are  situated  in  bleak  and 
barren  districts :  they  are  strangers  to  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  earth ;  few  vegetables  of  natural  growth 
are  adopted  for  food  ;  and  animals  are  rarely  within 
their  reach.  While  prosecuting  their  frequent  wars, 
they  are  exposed  to  aldditional  privations,  augmenting 
in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  hostihties.  But 
in  devouring  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  they  not 
only  gratify  revenge,  and  possess  an  unequivocal 
token  of  superiority,  but,  by  an  easy  means,  the 
pressing  calls  of  nature  are  satisfied.  Neither  ought  a 
banauet  of  human  flesh  to  appear  incredible.  Have  we 
not  known  repeated  calamitous  occasions,  some  even 
of  recent  date,  where,  among  our  own  countrymen, 
the  survivors  fed  on  their  deceased  companions  mere- 
ly to  prQtract  existence?  nay,  where  the  flesh  of 
one,  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  was 
greedily  devoured,  and  his  warm  blood  drunk  with 
pleasure. 

All  that  we  behold  in  Australasia,  however,  is  not  to 
S^jmetribes  be  consideredas  entirely  new ;  fur  there  are,  in  the  mau- 
bum  their  ncrs  and  customs  of  the  natives,  several  conspicuous 
^^^'  coincidences  with  those  of  the  old  world.    In  certain 

places  they  bum  their  dead.  The  origin  of  this  custom 
is  lost  in  the  antiquity  of  those  barbarous  nations;  but 
M.  Peron,  while  speaking  of  the  tombs  which  he  found 
in  Maria's  island,  endeavours  to  account  for  it  thus. 
**  Man  is,  in  these  n:gions,an  absolute  stranger  to  every 
principle  of  social  organization ;  wanting  chiefs,  pro- 
perly so.  denominated ;  without  laws,  naked,  ignorant 
gf  agricultorci  and  deprived  of  the  certain  means  of 


Fubsistence.  His  only  arms  and  utensik  are  a  roddy  As 
fashioned  club  and  spear.  Wandering  with  his  family  * 
on  the  coust,  where  his  ordinary  exigencies  are  rap-  ^ 
plied,  he  remains  longer,  and  returns  more  frequently 
to  parts  where  shell  fish  abound,  and  where  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  enhances  the  value  of  dte  situadoe. 
Does  a  respected  old  man  die,  leaving  a  numeious 
family,  how  shall  they  dispose  of  his  body  i  They 
cannot  abandon  the  corpse  of  a  parent  to  beasts  dF 
prey ;  consequent  putrescence  could  not  fail  to  prove 
disgusting;  and  the  scattered  bones  of  what  they 
knew  once  formed  thcrir  parent,  constantly  presented 
to  their  sight,  would  excite  a  painful  sentimeiit  of  self 
rcpruach.  They  are  restrained  from  throwing  the 
body  into  the  sea,  a  natural  and  easy  expedient* 
lest  it  might  again  be  cast  up  on  the  shore;  and  per- 
haps its  corrupted  members  might  be  mingled  with 
what  they  sought  for  daily  food ;  emlMdming  it  is 
beyond  their  ideas  and  resources;  and  inhumadoa 
is  so  much  the  more  difficult,  from  the  hard  aad 
rocky  soil,  and  from  their  having  no  utensil  when* 
with  to  dig  a  grave.  Yet  such  a  measure  would  pro* 
bably  be  resorted  to,  did  not  one  occur  which  ii 
more  easily  executed.  Tliis  is  cremation*  Hcic 
ever)'  thing  con9pircs  to  the  facihty  of  executioB; 
fire  and  materials  are  ready  at  command;  only  a-^ 
few  hours  are  required  to  finish  the  work  ;  and 
fragments  of  bones,  which  are  the  sole  residue*  i 
covered  with  the  ashes  produced.  Thus  the  i 
of  burning  the  dead  is  not  the  pure  effect  of  cli 
it  results  Trom  physical  and  local  circumstances."  .igf^ 
Although  many  Australasian  regions  are  vflMi 
and  sterile,  there  are  extensive  portions  which  cua^Sjff 
be  exceeded  in  fertility.  The  beauty  of  diflieMdF^ 
islands,  tlie  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  exceDcaa 
of  the  soil,  held  forth  the  conspicuous  advant^gM 
which  would  ensue  from  rer.dcring  them  a  penaaneft 
abode.  Hence  it  was  that,  centuries  ago,  the  utili^of 
colonizing  Australasia  occupied  the  attention  of  £b- 
ropeans.  Mendana,  as  we  have  seen,  established  himstlf 
in  Santa  Cruz,  an  island  presenting  the  most  Taluabk 
resources  to  the  navigators  of  the  neighbouring  sou. 
His  views,  however,  were  not  originally  directed  to  AM 
that  particular  spot ;  for  it  was  only  in  consequence  |V^ 
of  hib  search  for  the  Arsacides  faihng,  that  he  went  ^ 
thither  in  1595.  When  the  colony  was  abandoned^ 
and,  on  Mendana's  decease,  the  government  derolwd 
on  his  widow,  she  made  another  attempt  to  discover 
the  Arsacides.  The  voyage  was  short  and  unsuc- 
cessful, and  a  sudden  determination  was  adopted  to 
sail  for  the  Spanish  settlements  in  South  America 
Quiros,  who  had  been  chief  pilot  to  this  expeditioDi 
renewed  the  design  uf  a  colony,  after  having  a  second 
time  traversed  the  Australasian  ocean.  Whether  or 
not  he  carried  out  people  and  materials  for  such  a 
purpose,  or  what  was  the  specific  intention  of  his 
voyage,  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  addressed  a  memoir  oa 
the  subject  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  which  was  pub* 
lished  in  1610,  a  few  years  after  his  return.  Heeiw 
tertained  a  different  opinion  from  Mendana,  with  re- 
gard to  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  settlcmentk 
judging  the  Tierra  Austral  del  Espiritu  Santo,  lybg 
some  degrees  farther  south,  as  the  best.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  have  felt  partiality  towards  s 
territory  which  he  himself  discovered.  In  enuoierating 
its  qualifications,  he  proceeds;  *'  FinaUya.sire^  Icaot 
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k  with  confidence,  afttert,  that  the  bay  of  Vera  Cruz, 
situated  in  15**  20'  eoolh  latitude,  presents  the  great- 
J^  est  advantages  for  tfie  foundation  of  a  large  city,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  ntimerous  colony.  I  can  but 
imperfectly  describe  the  riches  awaiting  those  Euro- 
peans who  shall  visit  such  ddightful  countriee  ;  time, 
in  unfolding  them,  will  make  amends  for  my  inability ; 
and  1  doubt  not  that  this  colony  will  become  the 
centre  of  communication  and  future  mart  for  all  the 
commerce  of  Chili,  Peru,  Ternate,  the  Philippines, 
and  other  remote  kingdoms  under  the  dominion  of 
your  majesty."  Ouiro*  pledged  himself  for  the  sue- 
cms  of  any  enterprise  which  should  be  devised  for  es- 
UbliNhrng  a  colony  :  and,  as  a  more  ready  inducement, 
■  grave  iu  detail  a  truly  flattering  picture  of  the  soil, 
tlimate,  beauty,  and  salubrity  of  that  aod  other  Aus- 
[  tralasian  r-egions,  We«pprehend  that  no  active  mea- 
lores  were  ever  taken  to  adopt  his  judicious  proposal. 
The  learned  President  de  Broases  terminates  his 
rk  on  southern  navigations  with  an  ingenious  and 
lightened  disquisition  on  the  establishment  of  colo- 
rs. He  shews  the  various  ways  in  which  they  may 
prove  useful  to  the  mother  country,  either  serving  for 
the  deportation  of  criminals,  or  for  the  ends  of  com- 
merce. After  treating  at  large  of  the  diftVrcnt  re- 
their  qualities,  and  defects,  where  settlements 
bbe  made,  he  decides  in  preference  of  Australasia, 
colony  estabHshcd  in  New  Britain,  Kew  Gui- 
icw  Holland,  or  among  the  Papuans,  will  have 
of  Ariadne  at  command.  With  time,  per- 
.  and  some  expense,  which  cannot  be  re- 
ivill  return  an  hundred  fold,  all  will  be 
itained.  This,  it  is  true,  will  not  be 
rork  ot  a  day.  Great  projects  presame  the  ne- 
of  great  exertions,  and  these  long  continued, 
on  of  time  by  years  belongs  to  indivi- 
■At  nation  counts  only  by  ages.  Power- 
kuigdom^  being  adapted  for  extensive  views,  their 
jij,  animated  by  the  love  of  glory,  attachment  to 
^iheir  country y  and  benevolence  towards  mankind, 
ought  to  consider  their  people  as  always  in  existence, 
and  labour  for  an  in6«ite  protraction  of  time.'*  M. 
^^de  Brosse^,  after  reviewing  the  state  of  all  the  coun- 
^■kie«  then  known,  seems  to  think  that  New  Guinea 
l^it  the  most  favourable  site  for  an  Australasian  co- 
loiiy*  He  enters  into  considerable  detail  concern* 
tng  the  persons,  utensils,  and  materials  requisite  for 
founding  an  establishment,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  it,  1  lie  mode 
to  be  pursued  in  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with 
the  I  xt  engages  his  attention  :  he  suggests 

what  es  will  be  opposed  by  them,  and  re- 

1?  tiie  utmost  moderation  in  all  the  deaHngs 
L tiers.     In  a  work,  Terra  Auniralis  Cognita^ 
z\\ciX  ten  years  afterwards  at    Edinburgh  by  a 
sh  advocate,   the  same  ideas  are  farther  insisted 
but  this  work  being  founded  entirely  on  the  for- 
one,  and   possessing  few  claims  to  originality i 
nerit*  no  farther  consideration. 
Wc  arn  jjt)i  aware,  that,  from  the  days  of  De  Bros- 
rt*  ics,  c  nation  of  Australasia  occupied  the  no- 

jjce  '     :_       ^:4\\^  until  necessity  compelled  the  Bri- 
govrniment  to  look  for  some  distant  establish- 
nt»     It  had  been  the   pmciice  of  Great  Britain, 
lonng  many  ycai*^  lo  transport  felons  to  the  Ameri- 


can plantations  ;  but  the  revolt,  which  ended  \n  their 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  provide  another  place  for  a  uimilar  purpose. 
Most  of  the  southern  navigators  had  approached  the 
coast  of  New  Holland  where  it  is  bleak  and  barren^ 
whence  disadvantageous  conclusions  had  followed  con* 
ceming  its  nature.  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook, 
however,  shewed,  that  the  eastern  parts  were  rich  in 
vegetable  productions,  that  the  soil  was  good,  and  the 
chmate  agreeable.  Government,  after  having  sought 
in  vain  for  a  suitable  place  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa  to 
receive  transported  criminals,  determined,  in  1785  and 
1786,  that  part  of  Australasia  should  be  chosen  as  a  set- 
tlement. In  the  subsequent  year,  several  vessels  laden 
with  convicts,  and  also  carrybig  out  the  members  of  a 
civil  government,  sailed  for  Botany  Bay.  They  reached 
it  in  safety  ;  and  having  founded  a  town  in  the  vicinity, 
began  to  cultivate  the  country.  It  would  exceed  our 
design  of  exhibiting  a  brief  sfcetch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery,  and  general  views  of  Australasia>  to  follow 
the  advancement  of  that  colony.  Thousands  of  Bri» 
tiah  subjects  compose  it,  and  branches  on  a  lesser  scale 
have  been  estabhshed  elsewhere.  A  settlement  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  piant,r 
has  been  made  on  Norfolk  island.  More  recently  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  another  at  Port  Phflip,  in 
Bass's  Straits*  The  harbour  there  was  said  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  qualities  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
Uy  were  supposed  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  it. 
Two  ships  of  war  and  a  merchantman,  therefore, 
sailed  from  England  in  1803,  carrying  out  what  waa 
necessary  for  accomplishing  this  object.  The  civil 
and  mihtary  departments,  settlers,  and  convicts,  were 
all  landed  on  the  coast,  where,  to  judge  by  simple 
appearances,  every  thing  promised  fruitfulness  and 
plenty.  On  narrower  inspection,  however,  none  of 
the  soil  nearest  the  shore  was*  fit  for  producing  escu- 
lent vegetables  ;  and  what  at  first  sight  were  thought 
pools  of  fresh  water,  proved  only  drains  from  swamps, 
stagnant  and  deeply  impregnated  with  the  decaying 
remains  of  plants.  Port  PhiUp  was  on  the  whole  con- 
sidered an  unsuitable  situation,  and  the  colony  eoOB 
removed  to  Derwent  river. 

Doubts  have  lately  been  started  concemiog  the  ex- 
pediency of  retaining  our  pnesent  colonies  in  Austral- 
asia. Whatever  may  be  their  real  advantage  to  Bri- 
tain, neighbouriug  nations  have  unquestionably  beheld 
them  with  surprise  and  admiration*  Assuredly  it 
may  excite  admiration,  that  countries  altogether  un- 
inhabited, or  occupied  within  these  very  few  years  by 
the  rudest  of  all  known  savages,  overgrown  with  woods, 
and  intersected  by  marshes,  should  at  this  early  pe- 
riod exhibit  fertile  plains  covered  with  luxuriant  har- 
vests. That  whole  towns  should  be  erected,  and  the 
communication  of  the  different  settlements  be  carried 
ou  through  means  of  roads,  now  traversed  by  carriage** 
framed  in  the  British  metrupolis.  That  cattle, once  un- 
known in  the  vast  continent  of  New  Holland,  should 
at  present  run  wild  m  greater  numbers  than  are  sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  a  populous  nation  ;  and  that  sheep, 
equally  unknown,  should  have  seven  years  ago  been 
possessed  in  liockfi  of  4O0O  by  several  of  the  settlers : 
a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  calcuUuons  and  con- 
jectures, that  they  vriW  soon  produce  more  wool  than 
all  Great  Britain  has  occasion  to  consume.     Safe  and 
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Australa-  commodioTis  harbours  afford  a  convenient  reception 
to  vessels  employed  in  the  Australasian  whale  and 
seal  fishery  :  and  merchants  have  found  a  ready  mart 
for  their  adventures  in  traffic  from,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  India.  All  this  resulting  in  so  short  atime» 
and  when  opposed  by  obstacles  unexampled  informing 
other  establishments^  ought  more  and  more  to  increase 
our  wonder  that  it  has  been  attained.  The  French  na- 
vigators express  their  lively  astonishmimt  at  the  matu- 
rity of  our  Australasian  colonies.  Let  us  cite  the 
report  of  the  Imperial  Institute  on  the  voyage  of  dis- 
covery submitted  to  their  opinion.  **  Every  where  in 
the  regions  traversed  by  M.  Peron  he  has  found  the 
rivals  of  his  country.  Every  where  have  they  formed 
the  most  interesting  establishments,  of  which  erro- 
neous and  imperfect  ideas  pi-evail  in  Europe"..... 

«  No  subject  can  be  more  curious  or  interesting,  both 
to  the  soldier  and  statesman,  than  the  colony  of  Bo- 
tany Bay,  so  long  despised  in  Europe.  Never  was 
there  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  omnipotence 
of  laws  and  institutions  over  the  characters  oi  indivi- 
duals. To  convert  the  most  hardened  villains,  the 
most  daring  robbers,  into  honest  and  peaceable  citi- 
zens, or  industrious  agriculturists.  Then  to  operate 
the  like  revolution  in  the  vilest  prostitutes  :  to  change 
them  by  infallible  means  to  faithful  wives  and  excel- 
lent mothers.  Next  to  watch  over  the  rising  popula- 
tion ;  to  preserve  them  by  the  most  assiduuus  care 
from  the  contagion  of  their  parents,  and  tlius  breed 
up  a  generation  more  virtuous  than  the  race  from 
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which  it  sprung ;— such  is  the  impressive  picture 
which  the  En^Ush  colonies  present."  Tlie  justice  of 
these  observations  we  ought  not  to  dispute ;  but  whe- 
ther the  benefit  derived  ^om  Australasia  shall  be  per- 
manent, can  be  unfolded  by  time  alone. 

See  De  Brosses  Navigatmis  aux  Terres  Ausirales^ 
Voj^ages  tie  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  OrietttaleSf  torn. 
v.  vi.  Dalrymple's  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea.  Cal- 
lander, Terra  Aiistralis  IncognUa.  Laborde  Hisioire 
Abregvc  de  la  Mcr  du  Sud.  Bumey's  Voyages  in 
the  South  Sea.  Fleurieu,  Discoveries  of  the  French 
to  the  South-east  of  Men:  Guinea.  Dampier's  Voyage$^ 
vol  ii.  iii.  Bougainville,  Voi/age  autour  du  Monde. 
Wallis,  Byron,  and  Carteret,  Voyages  round  ike 
World.  Cook's  fust,  second,  and  third  Voyage. 
Crozet,  Xouveau  Voyage  de  Marion  et  Duclesnieur. 
Forrest's  Voyage  to  Nerv  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas* 
Sonnerat,  Voyage  a  lu  Souvelie  Guinee,  p.  153. 156- 
Maurelle,  Voyage  from  Manilla ^  in  Perouse  VouageSt 
torn.  i.  Collins'  Account  of  Botany  Bay.  P&£p's 
Voyaoe  to  Botany  Bay.  White's  Voyage  to  isfew 
South  Wales.  Vimcouver's  Voyage^  vol.  i.  Han- 
ter's  Voyage  to  Botany  Bay.  LubiUardiere's  Voymre 
in  search  (if  La  Perouse.  Flinders*  Voyage.  GraaTf 
Narrative  t)f  a  Voyage  of  Discovery.  Missioiianr 
Voyage  to  the  Soutfiern  Pacific  Oceans  p,  SSp;;^ 
Tuckey,  Voyage  to  Bass's  Straits.  Tumbuu't  IWk  *, 
ageSf  vol.  i. — iii.  Savage,  Account  of  New  Zmj^Sti:  "j^ 
Peron,  Voyage  aux  Terres  Australes.  Honb&Jljh*.  ;«1 
Sailing  Directiom,  lS09y  p.  SS-^iyi.     (c)  ^■'«<"i 
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Austria.  AusTUiA,  in  German  Q^tcrreich^  or  Oslreich^  is  a 
considerable  province  of  southern  Germany,  which 
has  given  fourteen  emperors  to  that  country,  six  kings 
to  Spain, and  has  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Europe 
for  ten  centuries.  Of  the  early  history  of  this  fine 
region  we  are  almost  totally  ignorant.  Charlemagne 
conquered  it  in  791,  after  he  liad  previously  pushed 
the  eastern  boundary  of  his  empire  to  the  present 
frontiers  of  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  and,  crossmg  the 
/Viistria  I'ivcr  Ens,  which  now  divides  Upper  from  Lower  Aus- 
cuuqucred  tria  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  he  drove  the 
by  Char,  eastern  tribes,  who  were  invading  Germany,  beyond 
leinagne.  ^^  river  Raab,  in  Hungary,  and  entrenched  its 
banks  as  the  limit  of  his  western  empire.  He  ap- 
pointed governors,  by  the  title  of  margraves,  (or 
wardens  of  marches,)  in  the  conquered  country,  and 
granted  them  various  privileges,  as  protectors  of  the 
adjacent  provinces  against  the  barbarians  of  the  East. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  name  of  the  principality,  as 
well  as  its  extent,  viu-ied  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  from  its  establish n>cnt  as  a  separate  margra- 
viate  in  791,  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III. 
who,  in  996,  gives  it  the  present  name  in  a  written 
document  still  extant.  1  he  document  in  question, 
dated  1st  November  996,  refers  to  a  grant  of  a  vil- 
lage then  called  Nuiwanhova,  now  Waidhofen,  made 
by  the  emperor  to  the  church  of  Freisingen.  "  Nob 
Otho  &c.  quasdam  nostri  juris  res  in  regione  vulgari 
nomine  Ostirrichij  in  Marcha  ct  in  Comitatu  Hain- 
rici  comitisy  filii  Luitpaldi  marchionis  in  loco  Nui- 


wanhova dicto :  id  est  cum  eidem  carte  ct  in  proxi-  A 
mo  confinio  adjacentes  xxxx  regales  hobas  concesM-  ^ 
mus."     Hand  Metr.  SaUsb.  cum  notis  Christ.  Ger* 
ivoldi.  Ratisp.  1719,  fol.  torn.  i.  p.  94. 

It  is  probable  that  Oster-reich  (eastern  kingdom^ 
or  principality)  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  the 
vulgar  name  ot  the  country,  before  the  date  of  this 
gi-ant,  and  that  tlie  vernacular  language  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  same  as  it  is  now,  since  its  first  conquest 
and  partial  colonization  by  Charlemagne.  Certain 
it  is,  that  they  have  been  nearly  the  same  from  996 
to  the  present  times. 

Austria  continued  a  margraviate  until  1156.     Da- 
ring  the   4(X)  years  which   intervened  between  its 
establishment  under  that  title  and  its  exaltation  to  an 
archduchy  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  I.y  in  favour  of  £] 
his  friend  and  relative  Henry  II.  of  Austria,  Ger-  » 
many  had  been  convulsed  with  wars,  occasioned  by  j* 
claims  to  the  succession  to  it.     In  1156,  however,  j^ 
the  emperor  just  mentioned  united  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  (pretty  much  in  their  present  extent  in 
1810)  into  one  dukedom,  and  that  too  with  such  ex- 
tensive privileges,  that  its  bonds  of  dependence  as  a 
part  of  the  fecdcral  Germanic  body  were  almost  total- 
ly dissolved.     Henry  and  his  successors  ranked  im- 
mediately after  the  electors,  and  before  all  the  other 
princes  and  dukes  of  Germany.     By  the  solemn  act 
concluded  at  Ratisbon  in  1156,  the  new  dukedom 
was  declared  hereditaiy  in  Henry's  family  ;  failing  of 
males,  it  was  to  descend  to  females ;  and,  in  the  event 
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ihflY  Mng  no  direct  fcrir  of  the  tfucjil  houte*  tht 
ctuil  po«»c*<icir  was  to  bcqnrath  Atjstm  to  whom 
» fiJrMed.    Thew?  Itat  mentioned  privilt?g^-^  ;ir>-  vrnr 

rkablc  far  that  periotl  of  our  Eoropear 
Henrr  died  in  1177*  and  wa»  succeed*- '^  '  .,.. 

%ao  Leopold*  who  w^n  the  first  ft  luke 

*l>f  AuBtm,     This  prince  was  forlun  h  to 

rrcetT*  from  Olhokar  VI.  duke  of  t  ex- 

tentve  pfi>TTnce  ss  a  fr^rnrid  Icg^ey*  — ^t 

ifeflUMMi  waL«  confirmed  to  him  by  the  T 
ry  Vl.r  who  granted  him  the  solemn  inTcstiti]:i:  oi  mat 
dilkedom,  at  Wormn  in  T192,      But  Leopold  proved 
•wy  ungnteful  to  "•  ior  for  this  act  of  kind- 

aeis.      Otir  Birhn>  arf^  on  his  return  from 

tlw  Holr  "cked  on   the   coast  of 

litHl^  fift''  hiB  way  through  Ger- 

aiaiyy  ■  af  a  pilrnm.     He  was 

"  co^'  ria,  and,  oy  the  order  of 

opold^  wTth  whom  he  had  quandkd  at  Si  Jean 
'.irvT^enerousI yeast  into  a  dungeon,  and  treat- 
r  inhiimanitv.     It  was  a  considerable 
H;    .     ...    mrcJiation  of  tTi*^*  pimdror,  and  a  heavy 
R*maprnr«irr<l  tlk- Jihrrty  lint  Richard.* 

*         *1  wan,  itj  1  i*Ji,  gucc-^v^^^i  I.)  Frederick  L> 
to   Pa!estiae>  and  obtained   the   srmame 
rfA,.;.v      *p|^p  younger  brother,  Leopold,  the 
ive,  but  second  duke,  succeeded  him, 
I  tnc  nrst  of  the  Austrian  princes  vrho  adopt- 
jHlr  policy  of  acquiring  territory  by  purchase 
[of  chicanery  or  arms.     He  bought  from  the 
\oi  Freifiingen  Sonne  extensive  estatea  and  sil- 
lies in  Carniok,  which,  in  1809,  remained  in 
>  Kimilr.     He  proved  himself,  in  many  respectSi  to 
Miperior  to  most  princes*  of  his  age.    Many 
eesson  availed  themselves  of  the  samr  rnmns 
l»4Hiing  admission  into  proviocesj  v 
rT-!rt!  ^rra dually  to  secure  altogether  h  ; 

vere,  perhaps,  as  much  indebted  lor  their 
/  iiucccs;>  to  their  pacific  policy,  as  to  their 
flTiiiiaiy  tL:  their  good  fortune.     It  was  not, 

however,  t:  -,  ._,  J,  when  Rudolf,  count  of  Habs- 
htgtg  and  Kyburg,  and  landgrave  of  Upper  Alsatia, 
f  lound<er  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Lorraine,)  was 
elected  emperor,  that  Austria  became  a  formidable 
power.  That  prince,  the  best  politician,  and  one  of 
the  abkft  men  of  liis  age,  contrived  to  elude  the  iea- 

the  power  of 
the  advantage 
ise.  In  order 
nys  suspicious 
^  iheir  property  and 

f  the  mve^ture  of 

,  Camiolai 

B*i  y  viih  the  restnction  of  a  joint 

^^^^  1  and  a  n-version  in  their  fe- 

^-^oor.     The  count  of  Trrol  acknowledged  them  also 

«t  Im  swpertor  lords.     All  these  arrangements  took 

place  at  a  wjleron  diet  at  Augshure:,  on  the  ^th  of 

Decriabcr  12S2. 


The  audden  iind  f^rf»at  rlcT^tticTt  nf  z  simple  count    AuffTi4.J 
of  the  empire  to  li  ,,  and  to  the 

[lowi^r  of  n-ranting  i;  portant  to  lus 

making  enemies  of  the  other  great 

'^. ^;.  4.,.  _.:♦  is  a  srngnlur  fact  in  the  hiatorr  of 

the  times.  Rudolf  certainly  was  not  elected  to  esta- 
blish and  extend  the  imperial  authority,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  becauive  his  tcrntories  and  his  influence  wtre 
so  inconfeidemble  as  to  excite  no  fears  or  jealousies 
in  the  other  princes  of  the  empire,  who  were  willing 
to  preserve  the  fonm  of  a  constitution,  the  powrr 
«»d  usefulness  ot  which  they  had  destroyed.  Some  of 
f  o  rs  were  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  from 

t(  -live ;  but  none  knew  so  well  as  he  did  how 

to  profit  by  the  occasion  thus  for  extending 

and  confirming  the  power  of  ^  .     The  parti- 

tion which  he  made  of  his  teriitot  jrs  among  his  sons 
and  relations  was  entirely  illusof-y,  and  calculated 
merely  to  lull  asleep  the  b*u9picions  of  liis  neighbours. 
By  the  very  acts  of  divisfion  and  investiture,  he  reser- 
ved to  himself  the  power  of^aking  what  changes  ht 
might  think  fit  in  the  testament  by  wliich  he  conve)'* 
ed  his  estate  to  the  members  of  his  house ;  and  ac- 
tually declared  his  eldest  son  Albert  sole  proprietor 
of  his  Austrian  provinces,  a  few  months  after  he  had 
secured  the  legal  confiniiation  of  the  first  grant  by 
the  4 let. 

It  was  the  uncommon  prudence,  foresight,  and 
caution  with  which  he  steadily  followed  out  one 
grand  leading  object,  without  losing  sight  of  it  for  a 
moment,  that  enabled  Rudolf  to  accomplish  the  pro- 
jects which  he  had  formed  for  the  grandeur  of  hts 
family,  and  to  lay  to  firmly  the  foundations  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy*  Among  his  other  talents  as  a 
statesman,  we  may  remark  two,  by  which  he  obtained 
th^  greatest  advAntages ;  and  the  want  of  which,  in 
his  successors,  has  enaangered  or  nuned  their  govem- 
T»ent :  These  are,  a  respect  for  established  foi*ms,  and 
the  opinions  of  hi»  contemporaries ;  and  a  singular 
felicity  in  seizing  the  proper  time  for  the  execution 
of  his  purposes*  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  **  that 
■rioLence  in  Jorm  was  worse  policy  than  violence  m 
act  ;**  and,  **  that  for  every  human  effo/t  it  couM 
only  once  be  said  Dies  ht  dtc  zeit^*  *  this  is  the  pro- 
per moment.*  He  did  every  thing  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  electors  and  great  princes,  whom  he 
knew  how  to  gain  and  to  attach,  accr»rding  to  the 
forms  and  regulations  of  the  empire,  and  never  once 
began  any  tmng  too  soon  or  too  late.  How  diffe* 
rent  from  the  conduct  of  his  successors  Joseph  and 
Francis  in  our  own  days  ! 

Albert  was  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  1278; 
but  this  did  not  mtieh  contribute  to  his  personal  hap- 
pineis,  nor  to  his  power  as  a  $ovfrt?ign.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  own  nephew  Johnt  (his  brother  Ru- 
dolf's son,)  in  1308.  His  son  Frederick,  sirnamed  Frtdr 
the  Handsome,  succeeded  him  as  archduke  of  A  us-  rick  f 
tria  J  and  his  other  sons,  Leopold,  Alberti  Heory» 
and  Otho,  enjoyed  considerable  fortunes  in  conse- 
quence of  their  father's  will,     Frederick  aspired  at 


•   TS*  "**°     ^  '' '^  ^  **^^  ^'*   *^  '-^ '?tn,  a  f(?w  lea^ra  above  Vienna,  where  he  pawed  many  dismal  hours,  exhibited  to  ui, 
y^^^**^*  ^  *'  TTi  of  itf  ancuaac  matter.     Some  French  infantry  took  refuge  among  the  ruint,  after 

luvw  bctii  ^  or  body  of  Riutiaiis.    The  hitter  paying  no  attrition  to  the  demand  lor  quarter  made 

l>y  tfce  Frcdcii,  jnyiikn^  thr  greyer  p«t  of  ihem  in  the  ruins,  and  cait  the  re«t  headlong  froiB  the  raoiparts  mlo  iht  Da- 
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^  Aurtria.  the  imperial  crown,  and  was  accordingly  elected  by  a 
»~  -"  party,  while  Louis  of  Bavana  was  set  up  in  opposi- 
'  tion  by  a  very  powerful  body  of  the  Germanic  union. 
Battle  of  ^  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Mahldorf,  in  132% 
Muhldorf.  between  Frederick  and  Louis.  The  latter  gained 
the  day,  and  took  his  rival  and  his  brother  Henry 
prisoners.  He  imprisoned  Frederick  in  the  castle  c* 
Trausnitz,  and  entrusted  Henry  to  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  powerfully  befriended  him  on  this  mo- 
I-oui«.  mentous  occasion.  Louis  was,  however,  soon  after 
greatly  embarrassed  by  the  intrigues  and  hostility  of 
Pope  John  XX H.,  who  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  pull  him  from  his  throne,  and,  with  that  view, 
wished  a  reconciliation  with  the  Austrian  princes. 
He  therefore  gave  liberty  to  Frederick  to  return 
home  to  his  states,  but  under  the  condition  of  re- 
nouncing the  imperial  dignity,  both  for  himself  and 
his  family,  during  Louis's  liie,  and  also  of  procuring 
his  four  brothers  agreement  to  that  condition.  Here 
a  scene  of  honourable  and  disinterested  generosity 
opens,  which  is  uncommon  among  princes  in  every 
age,  and  of  which  few  traces  exist  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Frederick's  brothers  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  agree  to  the  renunciation  promised  to 
Louis.  The  spouse  and  children  of  the  Austrian 
monarch  supplicated  him  to  remain  at  home,  and  to 
consider  his  engagement  to  his  rival  as  cancelled  by 
the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  during 
his  imprisonment,  as  well  as  by  the  consideration  that 
his  promise  of  returning  was  extorted  from  him  by 
force,  and  consequently  void  in  a  moral  as  well  as 
in  a  religious  sense.  His  brothers  joined  in  the  same 
entreaties,  and  displayed  sentiments  of  affection  very 
inconsistent  with  the  ambitious  projects  which  pre- 
vented thorn  from  accepting  the  alternative  of  re- 
nouncing all  claim,  during  the  life  of  Louis,  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Frederick,  in  spite  of  all  their  en- 
treaties, returned  to  Munich,  his  enemy's  capital;  de- 
livered himself  up,  on  the  day  appointed,  as  his  pri- 
soner ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  renoun- 
ced his  crown,  his  liberty,  the  endearments  of  a  fa- 
mily whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  every  prospect 
that  could  make  life  valuable,  for  the  sacred  pledge 
which  he  had  given  by  his  word.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  conduct  of  the  popes  and  princes  of  his  age  ; 
and  what  a  charming  glimpse  of  moral  light  across 
the  midnight  darkness  of  the  times  ! 

Louis,  deeply  affected  by  the  magnanimity  of  his 
rival,  received  him  as  his  bosom  friend.  They  swore 
perpetual  friendship,  and  lived  as  brothers  until  the 
end  of  Frederick's  life. 

For  the  space  of  150  years  from  this  period,  the 
house  of  Austria  underwent  various  changes,  too  te- 
dious to  mention,  sometimes  very  critical,  but  gene- 
rally ending  favourably,  until,  in  1496,  all  the  pro- 
vinces whicii  had  belonged  to  it,  excepting  the  Swiss 
cantons,  were  united  into  one  sovereignty,  along  with 
many  other  rich  countries,  in  the  person  of  Maximi- 
lian, emperor  elect  in  Germany,  and  king  of  the 
Romans.  This  took  place  nearly  200  years  after 
the  Austrian  provinces  had  bot^n  divided  among  the 
Maximi-  descendants  of  Rudclf  of  Hikl)5l>urg.  Maximilian 
liaii.  married  Mary,  the  only  child  ui  Charles  the  Bold, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  aiid  heiress  <.»f  his  valuable  states 
in  France,  Flanders,  and  on  the  Rhine.     By  her  he 


had  a  son  and  heir,  Philip  the  Haodaome,  who  es- 
poused Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile.  This  Phi- 
lip  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Charles  V.»  who  suc- 
ceeded, in  I5I69  to  an  aggregate  of  European  power 
superior  to  that  of  any  monarch  since  the  the  death 
ofCharlemagne.  Charles  V.  had  a  younger  brother, 
Ferdinand,  and  a  sister,  Mary,  who  married  I^uisII., 
kin^  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Ferdinand  espousedt 
in  his  turn,  Anne,  sister  of  his  brother-in-law  L^uis ; 
and  thus,  by  a  double  marriage,  the  vray  was  paved 
for  the  annexation  oi  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  the 
Austrian  states.  The  marriages  took  place  at  Lintz, 
in  Upper  Austria,  on  the  27th  of  May  1521. 

Louis,  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Mohatsch,  in  1527,  and  Ferdinand  contrived  to  get 
himself  crowned  kingr  of  Hungary  and  of  Bohenii 
towards  the  end  of  that  year.  He,  and  his  aucott- 
sors,  however,  have  not  enjoyed  those  two  kingdon 
in  tranquillity  since  their  incorporation  with  the  Aus- 
trian provinces.  They  carried  on,  for  150  ] 
until  the  peace  of  Carlowit/.,  almost  constant  „ 
with  the  Turks  for  them  ;  and  the  frontiers  of  Hi 
^ry,  towards  Turkey,  were  not  definitively  fixed  IBh 
til  our  own  times.  ' 

In  1522,  Charles  V.  yielded  up  to  his  brother 
dinand  all  the  German  provinces,  excepting  the 
Countries,  which  he  inherited  in  right  of  nis  \ 
mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  and  Oius  the  Ai 
line  was  divided  into  two  branches*  the  Ge] 
the  Spanish.     His  brother  procured  him  to 
ed  king  of  tlie  Romans  in  1530.     Ferdinand 
I5(y^9  after  having  added  the  kingdoms  of  Hi 
and  Bohemia,  witn  Moravia,  part  of  Silesiaf 
vcral  other  smaller  principalities,   to   the  Ai 
empire. 

The  three  sons  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria*  viz. 
imilian,  Ferdinand,  and  Charles,  divided  his 
nions  among  them.  The  eldest  was  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  archduke  of  Austria.  The  descendant  ol 
Charles,  the  youngest  son  of  Ferdinand,  also  nmel 
Ferdinand  11.,  reunited  once  more,  in  1619^  oadv 
his  authority,  almost  all  the  provinces  which  «CR 
possessed  by  Ferdinand,  his  grandfather.  Tfais.Fci^ 
dinand  began  the  30  years  war  against  the  nnolcs- 
tants,  and  carried  it  on  during  the  remainder  of  fcn 
life.  Under  him  served  Tilly,  WallensteiDf  mk 
other  eminent  captains,  against  Gustavus  Adolpha 
and  his  heroic  generals.  He  fixed  it  as  a  hiw  ia  Mi 
family -succession,  that  all  his  territories  should  ds* 
sccnd  to  one,  by  right  of  primogenitarey  and  sosi 
thereafter  died,  in  1637. 

Ferdinand  111.  succeeded  his  fiither*  and  not  m 
end,  in  1648,  to  the  SO  ^ears  war,  by  the  Umam 
Treat j^  (if  WeUphalia^  which  constkuted,  for  a  losg 
time,  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of  Gemany. 

Leopold  1.  succeeded  Ferdinand  III.  in  1657y 
reigned  as  emperor  and  archduke  of  Austria  for  48 
years,  till  1706. 

Joseph  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany  as  cff-M 
peror  and  archduke,  on  the  death  of  his  fstlier  Le^ 
pold  I.,  and,  aided  by  our  great  countryaian  Msfi- 
bordhgh,  raised  the  house  or  Austria's  power  to  its 
ancient  pitch.  He  died  in  171  ly  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Charles  VI- 
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The  wars  which  Charles  carried  on  in  Germany,  Ita- 
ly, and  Spain,  a^^ainst  Louis  XIV.,  and  others,  made 
his  reign  conspicuous,  and  immortalised  the  talents 
of  his  principal  general.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy. 
This  prince  commanded  also  against  the  Turks,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  the  peace  of  Passarowitz, 
in  1718,  the  most  splendid  and  honourable  which 
Austria  had  ever  made.  Charles  VI.  expired,  after 
a  turbulent  reign,  on  the  20th  of  October  1740, 
leaving  his  eldest  daughter,  the  celebrated  Maria 
Therej»,  who  was  married  to  the  youn?  duke  of 
liorraine,  heiress  of  all  his  possessions.  In  Charles 
was  extinct  the  last  of  the  family  of  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
burg  in  the  male  line  :  With  Maria  Theresa's  son, 
Joseph  II.,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Romans 
m  1764;  commenced  the  second  royal  house  of  the 
Austrian  family,  viz.  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Maria 
Theresa,  whose  heroic  conduct,  and  inconsistent  and 
tnmultuous  political  career,  are  well  known,  died  on 
tlie  29th  of  November  1780,  leaving  her  vast  empire, 
and  an  army  of  900,000  men,  to  he£  son  Joseph,  now 
mentioned. 

Of  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria,  none 
laboured  with  more  sincere  ardour  to  promote  the 
i«vel£sre  of  the  people  than  Joseph  II.,  and  yet  of  none 
the  reign  so  disastrous  to  nis  country.     He  was 
always  mistaken  in  the  views  which  he  took  of 
%ett  interests  of  his  subjects,  nor  perhaps  in  his 
septioRt  of  the  means  of  improving  their  condi- 
;|-  but  his  precipitancy  and  rashness  ultimately 
Bed  all  his  projects.     He  wished,  at  the  same 
to  ameliorate  the  internal  government  and  ad- 
t^llUitration  of  his  vast  empire,  and  sllso  to  extend  its 
•:1iBki;  to  cultivate  the  lands  which  he  possessed  in 
€ttpcr€iuty,  and  to  acquire  new  territories ;  to  civi* 
fiae  the  millions  of  savages  under  his  sceptre,  and  yet 
to  reduce  other  millions  under  it  also ;  and  to  finish 
ewerj  thing  before  it  was  wcU  begun.     Forgetting 
the  exampfe  of  his  wise  and  great  predecessor  Ru- 
dolf of  Habsburg,  as  well  as  of  his  illustrious  con- 
temporary Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  never  studied 
the  valoe  of  any  thing  so  much  as  that  of  titnc,  * 
he  either  rushed  prematurely  upon  enterprises  which 
reqnired  much  dehcate  caution  to  render  them  pa- 
latable to  his  people ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect- 
ed the  J^lication  of  means,  which,  if  properly  timed, 
■light  secure  the  complete  accomplishment  of  his 

Ejects.  He  appeared,  indeed,  aU  his  life  not  to 
nr,  that  time  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  es- 
'sential  dements  in  human  institutions ;  and  that  what 
■uy  be  prudent  at  one  period,  may  even,  among  the 
■ame  people,  denote  absolute  madness  at  another. 
He  puUed  down  churches,  monasteries,  and  nunne- 
iKSt  in  one  part  of  his  dominions  |  and  overset  all  an- 
cient investitures  in  another ;  while,  in  a  third,  he 
pto?ed  himself  the  determined  and  bitter  enemy  of 
jbU  that  savoured  of  innovation.  In  Bohemia  and 
'JBnngary  he  fevoured  the  Protestants,  and  disgusted 
Ids  Catholic  subjects ;  while  in  Flanders,  where  pub- 
lic opinion  had  made  eminent  advances  in  the  career 
of  complete  civilization,  refinement^  and  tolerance  in 
.matters  of  religion,  he  followed  a  very  different 
course  :  thus  contriving,  by  a  singularly  unfortunate 
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species  of  political  blundering,  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  without 
conferring  any  essential  benefit  on  the  remaining  part 
of  them.  To  this  we  may  add,  his  contempt  for  the 
feelings,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  prejudices  of  his 
subjects,  and  for  wliat  every  wise  prince  will  always 
treat  with  mildness,  if  not  with  respect,  their  ancient 
usages,  customs,  and  superstitions.  He  certainly  ap- 
peared in  Austria  a  great  deal  too  soon,  and  before 
that  country  was  ripe  for  the  schemes  of  improvement, 
which,  in  a  more  civilized  nation,  might  perhaps  have 
been  practicable.  Had  that  nation  possessed  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  modem  ideas,  and  with 
the  literature  which  has  been  diffused  over  the  great- 
er part  of  northern  Europe  in  our  times,  he  would 
very  probably  have  produced  something  among  them 
like  the  French  revolution.  The  French  monarch 
did  not  prevent,  or  could  not  prevent,  that  tremen- 
dous explosion ;  but  the  Austrian  would  himself 
have  accelerated  and  increased  it.  The  acting  causes 
of  the  French  revolution  were  quite  foreign  to  the 
government,  and  beyond  its  controul;  in  Austria* 
the  sources  of  the  impending  change  were  in  the  go- 
vernment itself,  and  yet  their  results  have  been  al- 
most equally  fatal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  of  both  nations.  Joseph's  In- 
novations would  have  produced  fire  and  fermentation 
in  France,  but  they  excited,  at  the  moment,  only  a 

?as9ive  species  of  dislike  and  disgust  in  Austria, 
lungary,  and  Flanders ;  which  afterwards  degene- 
rated into  a  sort  of  apathy,  and  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral palsy,  when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived.  His  wars, 
or  quarreU,  with  Turkey,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
Flanders,  accordingly  terminated  in  a  manner  which 

fave  no  good  presage  of  the  state  of  his  empire  as  a 
rst  rate  power.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  February 
1790,  in  the  midst  of  preparations  against  Prussia 
and  Turkey,  which  promised  no  better  consequences 
than  his  former  ill-concerted  schemes.  He  left  no 
children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leo* 
pold  tl.,  then  grand  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Leopold  II.  had  reigned  as  a  wise  man  and  a  be-  Leopold  11. 
neficent  prince  for  25  years  in  his  interesting  and  hap- 
py province,  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  He  made  peace  with  Prus- 
sia and  Turkey ;  was  involved,  probably  against  his 
inclination,  in  the  tremendous  revolutionary  war,  af- 
terwards so  ruinous  to  his  house,  and  died  on  the  1st 
of  January  1792.  His  son,  Francis  II.,  succeeded  Francis  ft. 
him,  and  still  reigns  over  the  provinces  which  arc  the 
subject  of  this  article,  as  a  mild,  tolerant,  and  bene- 
volent prince.  Austria,  properly  so  called,  has  lost 
very  little  of  the  extent  which  it  possessed  in  996, 
from  the  period  in.  which  it  gave  the  title  of  mar- 
grave to  its  lord,  until  the  peace  of  Vienna,  lately 
concluded  in  October  1809.  A  brief  summary,  how- 
ever, of  the  circumstances  which  have,  since  January 
1792,  conduced  to  bring  Austria  into  her  present 
situation,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ill  timed  in  1810. 

When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out  in  1791-% 
and  the  continental  powers  bordering  upon  France 
begran  to  be  alarmed  by  the  principles  which  it  pro- 
pagated, and  the  serious  aspect  which  it  assumed. 


*  Frederiek  was  wont  to  say,  when  accused  of  buiry  or  iaspaticncr,  <*  H«  who  gains  time  gains  every  thing,* 
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^Austria,  joined  by  a  considerable  Russian  force.  A  strong 
^""""V^'*^  Russian  army  entered  the  Austrian  states,  and  made 
some  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna  previously 
to  its  march  under  me  celebrated  Suwarrow  to  Italy. 
Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  wasting  the  flower  of  the 
French  army.  Discord  and  imbecility  filled  the  Pa- 
risian councils^  Austria  once  more  raised  all  her 
standards,  and  the  court  party  at  Vienna  looked  for- 
ward "for  victory  and  triumph. 
Second  co-  The  bravery  of  the  combined  armies  of  Austria 
alition  and  Russia,  and  the  military  talents  of  Suwarrow,  ob- 
ag»n»t  tained  at  first  some  successes  for  the  new  coalition ; 
but  they  proved  of  little  consequence  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  Russians,  like  English  soldiers,  may 
fiflrht  like  lions,  and  indeed  often  exhibit  rare  degrees 
of  intrepidity  and  valour  on  the  day  of  battle,  but 
they  do  not  carry  on  war  so  well  as  the  French,  nor 
are  they  so  well  officered,  and  so  well  supplied  with 
the  numerous  requisites  for  long  field  service  as  that 
ingenious  and  active  people.  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
impatient  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  was  making  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  while  all  his  exertions  were  ne- 
cessary on  the  Persian  frontiers ;  disgusted  with  the 
miserable  fate  of  the  eallant  army  which  he  had  sent 
to  Holland,  and  which  partook  m  the  hardships  and 
humiliations  of  their  brave  English  allies  under  the 
British  commander  in  chief,  recalled  all  his  forces 
from  the  contest.  England  was  compelled  to  remove 
her  troops  from  the  continent  as  heretofore ;  but  she 
galled  lier  enemy  in  Egypt,  and  had  lately  inflicted  a 
deep  wound  upon  his  navy  and  army  by  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Nelson  over  Brucyy  at  Aboukir^  and'  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith's  repulse  ot  Bonaparte  at  St  Jean 
D'Acre. 

'  In  spite  of  the  defection  of  Russia  and  England 
in  EurapCt  in  spite  of  deranged  finances,  an  empty 
treasury,  bad  seasons,  and  aggravated  calamities  of 
various  kinds;  notwithstanding  the  very  equivocal 
oonduct  of  Prussia,  which  seemed  to  watch  an  op- 
portunity for  raising  herself  upon  the  ruins  of  Aus- 
n-ia ;  and  notwithstanding  the  disasters  of  Marengo, 
and  the  loss  of  all  Italy  ;  Austria  struggled  forward, 
under  all  the  vices  of  her  old  corrupted  and  incom- 

?etent  war  administration,  until  the  decisive  battle  of 
lohenlindcn,  in  December  1800. 
Jft»ace  of  After  the  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  the  French  ge- 

Luneville,  neral  Moteau  might  certainly  have  advanced  without 
Feb.  9.  much  danger  to  Vienna,  ana  dictated  what  terms  he 
pleased  to  the  Austrian  monaixb.  But  it  was  not 
the  policy  of  France  to  rijin  Austria,  or  to  elevate 
Prussia  or  Russia  into  dangerous  powers  by  her  de- 
struction. It  was  more  prudent  to  keep  her  as  a  ba- 
lance against  both,  until  the  season  should  ardve  of 
degradmg  all  the  three  successively,  and  in  a  way.  in 
whfch  France  alone  would  be  the  gainer,  and  would 
have  to  contend  with  only  one  of  them  at  a  time 
The  treaty  of  Lunevillc  was  accordingly  concluded* 
smd  Austria  lost  only  Venice,  and  a  few  trifling  pre- 
rogatives in  Swabia ;  while  she  got  Salzburg  and 
Berchtolsgaden  as  an  indemnification  foe  her  sacri^ 
fices  in  Italy.  The  people  of  Vienna  were  highly 
pleased  with  these  conditions  ;  for  they  had  expected 
to  see  the  French  armies  in  their  streets,  and  they 
\vere  glad  at  all  events  to  procure  any  thing  at  th;at 
tiuie  hke  an  honourable  peu*,*c. 
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The  Austrian  armies  were  reduced  to  a  lower  pitch'  A 
at  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Luneville,  thaD  at  any  >^ 
other  sincn  tJie  year  179%  when  the  revolution  war 
commenced.  They  perhaps  exceeded  100,000  nien» 
but  the  emperor  could  not  bring  40,000  effective  aol- 
diers  to  bear  upon  any  single  point.  To  raise  tho- 
niihtary  force  to  its  usual  level  was  therefore  indiar 
pensibly  requisite  ;  and  this  seems  to.  have  been  the 
main  object  of  the  cabinet  in  1801,  1802,  L80S,  and 
1804.  Recruiting  went  on  with  considerable  spirit*, 
notwithstanding  tne  loss  of  some  important  recruit- 
ing stations  in  Germany ;  and  some  few  alteration^ 
deemed  judicious  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  courts 
took  place  in  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  in  the 
mode  of  paying  the  araiy.  France  did  not  look  on 
with  indifference.  She  always  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
towards  the  Austrian  eagle,  and  was  determined  to 
pare  his  talons,  or  clip  his  wings,  before  he  should 
once  more  soar  to  his  ancient  eminence.  She  there* 
fore  made  one  encroachment  after  another  in  Ita- 
ly and  Germany,  and  preferred  so  many  demandiv. 
that  Austria  resolved  tor  the  third  time  to  try  heriVi 
fortune  against  her  gneat  rival.  England  and  Rua-alU 
sia  joined  her  with  alacrity.  The  former  gave  mo*  V|| 
ney,  promised  troops,  and  probably  meant  to  petu, 
form  her  promises  in  good  time.  The  latter  pio* 
mised  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  actually  toit.  • 
60,000  excellent  troops  on  the  day  appointed,  and  fafw 
warded  the  remainder  with  all  possible  speed.  T^ 
king  of  Prussia  was  understood  to  be  at  least  favovr* 
ably  disposed,  if  not  actually  pledged  by  his  word 
and  honour  to  join  the  coalition  ;  and  Sweden  was  to 
exert  hei^self  to  the  utmost  in  the  same  cause.  Elaih 
in  September  1805,  the  armies  took  the  field.  A 
court  cabal  sent  the  Archduke  Charles  and  Johnt  in. 
whom  the  army  had  the  greatest  confidence^  with  se* 
condary  commands  to  Italy ;  while  the  post  of  ho* 
nour,  that  of  commanding  the  German  army  agaioK 
the  emperor  of  the  French  in  person,  was  conferred 
upon  General  Mack.  To  complete  the  absurdity, 
this  general's  hands  were  tied  up.  He  was  ordered 
to  advance  far  into  Bavaria,  and  even  to  occupy  the 
line  of  the  lUer,  300  miles  beyond  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier; before  a  single  Russian  soldier  had  entered  Ger* 
many.  Mack's  army  did  not  exceed  80,000  mei^ 
Bonaparte  was  approaching  with  his  wonted  celerity , 
at  the  head  of  180,000  combatants.  The  Bavanaat 
and  Wirtemberg  troops  joined  him  with  all  spee^i 
and  his  army  on  the  first  week  of  October  amounted 
to  220,000  effective  men.  General  Mack  sent  dis- 
patch after  dispatch,  and  courier  after  courier*  to 
Vienna,  desiring  permission  either  to  retire  upon  the 
Russian  armies,  which  were  rapidly  advancing,  and 
had  promised  to  be  in  Braunau  on  the  Idtb.  of  Oc- 
tober, or  to  file  off  towards  ltaly«  and  comjiel  Bona- 
pacte  to  meet  him  there  by  the  way  of  Switserhn^ 
or  to  risk  being  placed  between  him  and  the  Russjan^ 
should  the  French  venture  to  penetrate  into  the  he* 
reditary  states.  The  unfortunate  Mack,  who  is  much 
more  blamed  thaa  he  deserves. to  be,  was  ordered  tm 
await  the  Russians  on  the  Iller ;  and  was  favoured  byt 
the  council  at  Vienna  with  the  pleasing  inteUieeqes^ 
that  the  French  could  not  reach  him  before  tSe  end 
of  October^  and  that  in  the  mean  time  a  landing,  to. bQ 
made  by  a  powerful  English  anpy  on  the  cfla9t;o£ 
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u    France  or  Holland,  would  relief  him  from  more 

■^  than  one  half  of  their  forces.  While  these  puerilities 
passed,  the  terrible  armies  of  France  rushed  like  a 
torrent  upon  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Bararia.  Dis- 
Kgarding  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  ther  traversed 
Annpach,  annihilated  the  army  of  General  Mack  at 
Ulm,  and  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  third  day  after 
firing  the  first  shot,  decided  the  fate  of  this  war,  and 
mined  the  third  coalition,  which  had  for  its  profess- 
ed object  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 

It  was  now  in  vain  that  the  brave  Archduke  Charies 
defeated  Massena  with  the  French  Italian  army  at 
Caldiero,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  put  nim- 
aelf  at  the  head  of  his  auxiliary  force  for  the  salvation 
of  Austria.  It  was  in  vain  that  Nelson  ^ot  the  bril- 
liant victory  of  Xrafalg^r.  Prussia  would  not  stir ; 
and  England,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  sent  her 
gallant  troops  to  fight  against  the  storms  of  the  north 
seat  and  the  winters  of  Germany,  long  after  any  thing 
they  might  atchieve  could  possibly  avail  herself  or 
Imt  allies.  One  disaster  sncceedea  another.  Bona- 
parte entered  Vienna  ;  passed  the  Danube  on  the  same 
day,  with  infinite  pleasure  and  composure,  by  the 

'  Tabor-brid^,  which  the  Austrian  commander  rrince 
Auersperg  liad  politely  left  free  and  entire  for  his 
accommodation ;  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  afterwards, 
.discomfited  and  disgraced  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
and  Russia  at  Austerlitz. 

Of  all  the  blunders  committed  by  Austria  since 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  war,  fighting 
this  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  Cbarles, 
wit  the  most  notorious.  That  gallant  prince  was 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  of  95,000  effec- 
tive men,  within  six  days  march  of  the  French,  and 
was  rai^y  advancing  to  put  Bonaparte  between 
two  fires,  at  the  veiy  time  when  the  action,  so  fatal 
to  Austria,  was  resolved  u|H)n.  He  accordingly  en- 
tered Netistadt,  took  the  military  chest  of  the  French 
auiny  there,  within  30  miles  of  Vienna,  on  the  10th 
of  December.  It  was  too  late.  The  field  of  Aus- 
terlitz had  produced,  on  the  2d  of  that  month,  an 
armistice,  which,  on  the  4th,  consummated  the  shame 
of  Russia,  and  the  degradation  and  political  death  of 
the  Austrian  moiiarch. 

By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  which  was  signed  six 

•  moiiths  afWr  the  commencement  of  hostihties,  Aus- 
tria lost*  besides  other  provinces,  her  riebt  arm  of  de- 
fence, Tyrol  and  the  Swabian  principdities.  These 
BBigfat  be  considered  as  a  vast  fortress  towards  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France.  They  had  been,  for  300  years, 
constituent  parts  of  the  monarchy ;  and  their  popu- 
btioDf  brave,  magnanimous,  and  wariike,  had  been 
tor  ages  conspicuous  for  their  attachment  to  the 
lK>use  of  Austria.  Their  country  had  long  been 
deemed  impregnable,  and,  indeed,  might  justly  be  so 
teckoned,  whtn  backed  by  the  resources  of  a  power- 
fid  empire.  Francis  II.  also  lost  Dalmatia,  tstria, 
Frioal,  and  Cattaro ;  and,  in  short,  cut  himself  off 
from  every  prospect  of  becoming  the  head  of  a  ma- 
ritime power  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  and  for  heavy  con- 
tributions paid  in  specie  to  the  French  armies,  he 
received  for  his  brother,  the  late  elector  of  Salzburg, 
the  bishopric  of  Wurtzburg,  with  its  dependencies, 
and  annexed.  Salxburg  and  Berchtolsgaden^  which  , 


his  brother  had  enjoyed  since  the  treaty  of  Lunevillc,     Austria, 
to  the  Austrian  crown.  »~   - 

The  treaty  of  Presburg  was  the  most  humiliating 
and  disastrous  to  which  Francis  had  hitherto  been 
obh'ged  to  submit.  It  was  talked  of  at  Vienna  in  a 
style  rather  inconsistent  with  the  apathy  usually  ma- 
nifi^sted  on  such  matters  by  the  public.  Many  per- 
sons spoke  their  minds  freely  against  it;  and  the 
best  friends  of  government  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  condition  to  which  a  powerful  empire  had  so  sud- 
denly been  reduced.  Tlie  same  feeling  pervaded  the 
court,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family; 
especially  the  archdukes,  who  had  ahared  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Italy,  and  who  attributed  wholly  to  noismar- 
nagement  the  reverses  which  had  produced  this  scan- 
duous  and  disastrous  peace.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  finances  had  gone  into  the  most  alarming  disor- 
der. The  florin  in  paper  had  fallen,  between  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  and  the  signing  of  the  peace, 
from  2s.  sterling  to  Is.  2d.,  and  specie  of  every  Sort 
had  totally  disappeared.  The  armies  were  destitute 
of  all  supplies.  Hungary  had  manifested  symptoms, 
if  not  of  disaffection,  yet,  at  least,  of  lukewarmne^s 
towards  the  emperor,  and  had  not  exerted  herself, 
during  the  war,  m  any  degree  proportionable  to  her 
resources.  Officers  in  mgh  situations  had  proved 
unworthy  of  their  trust,  and  were  to  be  tried.  The 
arsenals  of  the  empire  were  empty.  Every  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  war  was  scarce,  and  extravagant- 
ly dear.  Nothing  could  be  expected  /rom  Prussia 
or  Russia.     Repose  became  indispensably  necessary. 

In  1806  and  1807,  France  occupied  the  period  of 
Austrian  palsy,  occasioned  by  the  war  of  1805  and 
the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  destroying  Prussia,  and 
humbling  Russia.  It  is  foreign  from  our  purpose  toi 
dwell  upon  the  phrensy  of  those  powers,  who  timed 
their  exertions  precisely  in  a  way  to  accommodate 
their  enemy,  and  to  ruin  their  own  resources.  When 
Russia,  in  particular,  which  had  on  foot  435,000  men 
in  her  European  states,  chose  to  meet  the  French  ar-  . 
mies,  upon  her  own  frontier,  with  only  78,000  men, 
(as  appears  from  her  own  statements  of  the  battles 
of  Pultusk  and  Eyiau,)  and  when,  after  tlie  enemy 
had  spent  many  months  inactive  in  her  neighbour- 
hood, she  did  not  call  forth  above  40,000  men  to  re- 
cruit her  wasted  forces,  iind  to  enable  her  to  drive^ 
him  back  from  her  dominions ;  Austria  pUinly  saw, 
that  there  must  have  been  some  radical  ocfect,  some 
ruinous  and  irretrievable  evil  iu  the  Russian  councils^ . 
which  would  speedily  lay  that  country,  as  well  as 
Prussia,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  France.  Any  exer- 
tions which  she  might  make,  were  therefore  consi- 
dered as  inexpedient  and  unavailing^  and.  were  ac- 
cordingly withheld. 

The  summer  of  1808  exhibited  to  Europe  and  the 
world  a  new  scene  in  the  modem  revolutionary  tra- 
gedy. France  trampled  upon  Spain,  and  Spain  stnig* 
^led  to  resent  the  indignity,  and  make  it  recoil  upon 
Its  authors.  A  nation,  and  not  merely  a  cabinet  as 
heretofore,  appeared  to  start  up  with  an  astonishing 
degree  of  unanimity,  and  in  laufiruage  unknown  for 
ages,  to  assert  her  rights,  which  had  been  perfidious- 
ly violated.  Her  enemy 'and  oppressor  poured  his 
myriads  of  disciplined  veterans  into  her  territory;, 
but  although  generaUy  successful  in  the  field,  these 
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afr<M-ded  a  proof,  by  tlie  tardiness  of  thoir  advances 
and  the  precautious  which  they  observed,  that  there 
is  a  vast  differeQce  betwixt  carrying  on  war  against 
the  cabinet  of  a  country,  assisted  by  its  military  es- 
tabliahment  alone,  and  waging  it  with  the  opinions, 
the  patriotism,  the  living  principle,  hearts,  and  souls 
of  its  inhabitants. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  surren- 
der of  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz  to  the  Spaniards,  in 
June  1808,  and  of  Dupont's  army  to  the  Spanish 
troops  under  Castanos  in  July,  and  the  publication  of 
Don  Pedro  Cevallos'  statement  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Bayonnc  between  Bonaparte  and  the  family 
of  Spain,  Austria  was  preparing  h^Tself  for  sonK' 
further  attempts  to  recover  her  lost  provinces,  or,  at 
least,  to  escape  from  the  further  demands  of  France, 
which  seem  to  have  been  incessantly  galling  and  un- 
warrantable. The  forces  of  France  were  now  occu- 
pied in  Spain  in  considerable  numbers.  Pnissia, 
though  prostrate,  must  have  felt  her  degradation,  and 
sigh^  for  release  and  vengeance.  Russia,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  always  remain  in  a  state  of  unna- 
tural and  pernicious  thraldom.  Britain  was  making 
;reat  exertions  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  might  per- 
aps,  by  experience,  become  expert  in  availing  her- 
self of  her  immense  resources  by  sea  and  land.  Ger- 
many was  impatient  under  the  French  yoke,  and  so 
was  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  A  fairer  pros- 
pect never  opened  upcn  Austria  for  retrieving  her 
recent  losses,  and  ivcovcring  the  military  pre-emi- 
nence which  she  had  long  maintained. 

The  fourth  war  with  France,  since  1792,  there- 
fore commenced.  Tlic  Archduke  Charles  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  whoi^  Austrian  army,  with 
more  extensive  powers  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any 
commander  since  the  days  ofr  Tilly  and  Wallenstein. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria.  Bonaparte, 
who,  on  the  first  surmise  of  an  Austrian  war,  had  left 
Spain,  and  flown  with  his  usual  rapidity  to  the  ar- 
mies which  stood  ncaR'St  to  the  most  formidable  an- 
tagonist, soon  collected  on  the  Danube  the  whole  of 
his  forces  in  Upper  Germany  ;  and,  after  a  series  of 
bloody  battles^  compelled  the  archduke  to  take  up  a 
position  in  B^emia,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie  Aus- 
trian army  to  retire  upon  the  hereditary  states.  Af- 
ter a  short  campaign,  unparalleled  for  tlie  exertions 
made  by  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  obstinate  valour 
displayed  in  every  battle  fought  during  its  conti- 
nuance, the  fatal  approach  of  a  Russian  army,  and  a 
declaration  from  its  master,  "  that  he  made  common 
cause  with  his  ally  France,*'  obliged  the  archduke  to 
rccal  his  brother  John  from  Italy,  and  to  detach  pait 
of  the  main  army  into  Poland  and  the  North.  These 
steps  led  to  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  to  the  armi- 
•tice  and  treaty  which  soon  followed,  and  which 
have  left  the  Austrian  empire  in  its  present  state. 

Trieste  with  its  tenitor)-,  Fiume  and  the  Croatian 
Littorale,  part  of  Cariuthia,  almost  all  Carniola,  a 
small  part  of  Upper  Austria,  with  Snlzburg  and 
Berchtolsgaden,  and  a  very  extensive  tract  in  Galli- 
cia,  were  torn  from  Austria  by  this  treaty.  She  is 
now  totally  excluded  from  the  sea,  ami  from  direct 
communication  wi^h  England,  us  well  as  all  other 


oovntries  excepting  the  conterminont  ctaAes.     Her 
trade  must  suffer  oonsiderablyy  mad  her  naniifactBrei  ^ 
%v-ill  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  pteaniiv  of 
her  neighbours. 

She  IS  still  indeed  a  power  of  high  conaidendoB» 
but  she  can  no  longer  be  deemed  indepesdeBt*  Ai 
long  as  Russia  and  France  join  against  the  Ubertiei 
of  Europe,  it  will  be  in  Tain  for  Austria  to  attoniA 
any  resistance.  Germany,  although,  if  united,  the 
only  nation  on  the  continent  able  to  cope  with  France^ 
cannot,  in  its  present  state,  be  expected  to  take  part 
with  Austria.  The  last  mentioned  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  empire  with  a  jeilout  cjt. 
This  jealousy  has  not  as  yet  oeen  quite  extingnidwd 
by  the  reverses  which  Austria  has  undergone  da- 
ring the  long  revolutionary  wars,  of  which  we  htic 
now  attempted  a  rapid  sketch.  It  still  actuates  tk 
southern  provinces,  and  that  too  with  the  same  aoi- 
mony  as  it  always  did  the  cabinets  of  Dresdea  mi 
Berhn. 

The  degraded  state  of  trie  princes  who  at  presot 
divide  Germany  among  them,  does  not  permit  aitl 
expect  any  speedy  change  for  the  better*  A  popol^ 
tion  of  36  milhons,  however,  who  apeak  the  mm 
language,  and  exceed  the  general  mass  of  £uropai 
nations  in  civiUxation  and  refinement,  aa  well  ai  ■ 
resources  and  military  discipline,  cannot  idwayf  a 
main  sunk  in  slaver)'  to  a  foreign  power.  But  ah 
ther  that  nation  shall  effoct  its  own  emancipatioa  If 
the  exertions  of  its  princes  and  warriors,  who  ■) 
wish  to  rj-establish  the  ancient  order  of  things  |  v 
by  a  violent  revolution,  like  that  whiqh  ^pnrougktfKk 
wonders  in  France,  nmovate  their  political  caiilnat 
or  by  what  other  means  it  may  he  accomplidicd^  k 
would  be  now  hazardous  to  conjecture.  The  pli- 
lanthropist,  however,  hopes,  with  fond  enthadiBi 
to  see  the  bWssings  of  freedom  and  independescr 
conferred  on  so  respectable  a  nation ;  and,  anudittbt 
present  distractions  and  horrors  in  which  ther  ate  in- 
volved, anticipates,  with  pleasing  emotions,  the  gns- 
deur  and  happiness  which  they  sue  destined  to 
in  some  future  and  more  fortunate  age. 

What  effects  the  recent  changes,  and  the  «nM 

nial  connection  with  the  French  monarch,  mar  pro- 
duce on  the  ?tate  of  this  empire,  we  cannot  pielead 
to  foretel.  Many  salutary  consequences,  in  die  ■- 
terim,  may  be  expected.  •  The  greatest  is,  that  tk 
monarchy  preserves  its  integrity  :  fofr  it  is  not «% 
bable,  that  Austria  shall  undergo  any  further  dih^ 
dations  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  ajBns 
with  France ;  nor  is  it  the  interest  of  Fiimpr  flat 
she  should.  Some  years  of  peace  are  JKcessary  fat 
re-establishing  her  public  credit,  and  for  restoring  to 
her  paper-monoy  the  valiv  to  which  the  vast  f^ 
sources  of  this  empire,  and  the  good  faith  of  cheflo- 
vemment,  unquestionably  entitle  it.  Such  yeani  tkt 
'u  now  in  a  tair  way  of  enjoying ;  and  sucn  repotf 
is  a  great  blessing  after  a  long  series  of  disaitrotf 
wars. 

Russia  will  not  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  give  kr 
any  alarm.  Prussia  is  levelled  with  the  dust.  Ba- 
varia will  probably  receive  no  more  augmentatioDi  sf 
territory'  at  the  expense  of  Austria.    Turkey  wiB  bf 
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»•    fortanate  if  she  preserf«8  her  own  donrinkuM-  entire. 

^^  No  enemy  then  threatens  to  (Kslnarb  the  tranquiliity 
of  Austria  in  her  pirsent  political  attitude  :  And  we 
may  therefore  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  she  shaM 
one  day  rtcover  the  rank  which  she  formerly  main- 
tained in  the  scale  of  our  great  European  powers  ; 
that  she  shall  adopt  such  military  and  oeconomicai 
arrangements  as  correspond  with  her  immense  na- 
tibnal  rescmrces ;  and  that  she  shatt,  sooner  or  later, 
prove  an  useful  ailly  of  our  country,  in  checking  the 
VMurpatioRSi  and  restraining  the  ambition  of  France. 

Austria  Upper  and  Lower,  (ob  der  EnHj  und 
id  ^mter  tier  Ens, )  Res  in  feti!srde47*  20^— 4d**  57'  north, 
•ad  in  longitude  13^  SCK— 17°  2r  east  of  Green- 
wich. The  whole  province  above  and  b^low  the 
£n«»  and  on  each  bank  of  the  Danube,  is  about  140 
SagiiBh  miles  Ion?,  and  at  an  average  70  broad,  con^ 
taimng  9800  English  square  nules,  or  6>172,000  sta- 
t«te  acres,  almost  one  eighth  of  the  British  island. 
One-third  of  this  extent  consists  of  mountains^  forests^ 
UkeS)  summer  grazings,  an^  pasciire ;  and  tww^thirds 
of  meadowsr  eom*fiera^,  vineyardsy  and  the  scite^o^ 
4tilies,  vilki^eSf  chm-ches,  and  coancry  hc^ses,  &c. 
•  Afistria  is  bounded  by  Bevaria  on  the  west,  Stiria 
•»  the  soath>  Hungary  on  the  east,  and  Bohemia  and 
Movatia  on  the  northw  ,  It  lies  almost  in  the  centre 
mt  oar  European  population,  nearly  at  the  same  dis- 
ttUice  from  Ma^d  and  Petersburg,  London  and  Con- 
■tflutuiople. 

-  The  soil  of  Upper  Austria,  e^e^l>y  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  of  the  larger  streams  which  run 
Imo  that  rit*er,  is  either  a  clayey  loam,  or  the  deposi- 
tion of  aehistus  and  calcareous  rocks,  which  are  hur- 
ried down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains.  In 
the  higher  tallies  the  soH  is  thinner  and  lighter,  but 
very  sharp  and  fertile,  and  upon  the  whole  weH 
adapted  to  com  and  grass  husbandry.  The  climate 
ia  tnere  too  precarious  and  boisterous  for  the  cultiva- 
tlOD  of  the  vine.  The  surface  of  the  whole  province 
fa  a  gradual  slope  from  the  southern  mountains  and 
ttoithem  hills  towards  the  Danube,  which  ftows 
dirmsgh  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  receives  every 
rhwT  of  stream  that  pervades  it.  These  rivers  run 
into  their  majestic  receptacle  nearly  at  rrrht  angles 
Imm  both  sidesy  like  the  ribs  into  the  keef of  a  ship  \ 
wmd  indeed  the  general  surface  of  Austria  bears  no 
asnil  resemblance  to  the  inside  bottom  of  a  ship> 
Mfiposing  the  ribs  to  descend  gradually  and  gently, 
aM  to  be  much  less  straight  at  a  distance  from  the 
keel  than,  near  to  it.  1  he  traveller,  accordingly, 
aslio  walks  neai4T  abng  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
€an  see  more  of  tke  country  on  each  hand,  whether 
ke  aacend  or  descend  the  river,  than  he  can  from  the 
taiika  of  any  stream  of  any  other  region  with  which 
W9  ate  acquainted.  This  declivity,  which  is  uniform 
$md  gradual  for  many  les^es  on  each  bank,  gently 
iiwSitatea  the  draining  of  the  "groimd,  and  the  car- 
•  iwge  of  bulky  commodities  from  the  interior  of  the 
province  to  the  markets  and  places  of  resort  on  the 
fiver.  The  ground  is  accordingly  well  cultivated, 
and  yielda  a  rich  and  beautiful  prospect.  The  nu- 
merous towns  and  villages  on  the  Danube ;  the  varie- 
gated and  majestic  woods  which  skirt  the  hills  that 
gradually  ris^  on  either  hand ;  the  monasteries,  castles, 


spires,  farm-houses,  and  vilfciges,  here  and  there  peep-  Austria, 
ing  oat  from  the  trees 5  the  roads  crowded  with  car-  "'  »  '-' 
ria^s,  travellers,  soldiers,  5cc. ;  and  the  river  with 
swiftly-sliding  barks  now  and  then  appearing  and  disr 
appearing  amidst  its  wooded  islands ;  the  whole  scene 
crowned  by  a  fantastically  varied  rang^e  of  distant 
mountains,  frequently  ce-echoing  the  solemn  peals  of 
church  bells  or  of  martial  music }  all  these  strike  every 
stranger  who  visits  Austria,  in  a  degree  proportion- 
ed indeed  to  their  natural  effect,  but  inconceivably 
heightened  both  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  ap- 
parition itself,  for  which  he  is  never  prepared  by 
reading  of  it  in  tlie  works  of  travellers,  and  by  tlus 
bcn'hamnne  of  the  nadves,  and  the  universal  hap- 
piness which  smiles  around. 

The  most-  remarkable  mountain  in  Lower  Austria  Mountaini^ 
is  Scbneeberg  (snowy  mountain),  which  is  distinct- 
ly seea  from  the  ramparts  of  all  elevated  points  of 
Vienna  every  clear  day.  Its  height  is  not  very  con- 
Mderable  when  compared  with  that  of  many  other 
mountains  pertuning  to  the  range  of  which  it  forms 
a  party  bein^  only  520O  English  feet  above  the 
Danube  at  Vienna,  or  6000  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  being  insulated,  almost  always 
covered  with  snow  near  the  summit,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ftil  and  majestic  contour,  it  strikes  a  stranger  more 
than  any  other  mountain  in  the  duchy. 

The  points,  however,  from  which  the  traveller, 
who  loves  magnificence  in  natural  scenery,  ought  to 
tike  a  view  0*  the  Austrian  mountaiiM,  are  the  W- 
lowing. 

1 .  The  bridge  over  the  Trasen,  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  town  of  St  Polten,  nearly  SO  English 
miles  to  the  west  of  Vienna. 

2.  The  rampart,  or  what  is  so  calledi  of  the  town 
of  Ens,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  tnc  square,  or 
market-place. 

9.  The  summit  of  a  pretty  high  hill,  which  rises 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gmunden  Lake,  about 
four  miles  to  the  southward  of  tfie  b^utiful  and  ro- 
mantic town  of  Gmunden,  in  Upper  Austria. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  finer  in  moun- 
tain •  scenery  than  these  points  exhibit.  They  defy 
the  power  of  language  to  do  them  justice. 

The  lake  of  Gmunden,  just  mentioned,  with  the  fine  Lakes, 
river  Traun  running  through  it,  and  the  two  charming 
towns  of  Gmunden  and  Ebsdorf  at'each  end,  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  one  another,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  Austrian  travellers,  both  by  reason  of 
the  scenery  of  its  banks,  which  is  variegated  and 
strikingly  picturesque,  and  aho  on  account  of  the 
salt  springs  and  salt  manufuctures,  which  are  found 
there,  (rom  this  lake  and  its  vicinity,  Austria  is 
supplied  with  salt  to  the  value  of  400,000  pounds 
per  annum.  The  Wolf-gang,  the  Aber,  the  Hall- 
statter,  and  many  other  lakes  of  inferior  note,  are  the 
boast  of  the  Upper  Austrians,  and  unquestionably 
afford  as  fine  and  varied  landscapes  as  any  in  Ger- 
many. They  all  abound  in  trout,  ( there  called^re^ 
hn)  pike,  (kecht),  and  a  variety  of  other  fishes,  of 
which  the  natives  are  excessively  fond;  and  they 
greatly  facilitate  the  carriage  of  wood  to  the  salt 
pans,  and  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  to  the  numerous 
population  which  dwells  along  their  shores.  LfCt 
not  the  traveller  who  visits  them  and  Upper  Austria 
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trust  to  any  map  of  thn  country  hitherto  published, 
not  even  to  Kinderlin's,  who  pretends  to  have  drawn 
ills  from  actual  observation  and  real  sunrey.  They 
arc  all  absurdly  wrong  and  false,  and  will  infallibly 
mislead  any  one  who  depends  wpoa  them.  The  best 
map  is  Chauchard's,  and  yet  it  is  also  extremely  de- 
ficient with  regard  to  this  rarely  frequented,  and  yet 
intei-esting,  portion  of  Germany. 

Besides  the  Danube,  which  rolls  in  great  and  rapid 
>raaje8ty  through  the  heart  of  the  whole  ducHy,  se- 
veral other  rivers  of  considerable  size,  and  which 
would  be  called  larg«  in  Britain,  enrich  and  adoru 
the  Austrian  circle.  Of  .t-hese  the  principal  run  from 
.the  southward,  such  as  the  Traun,  the  Ens,  Ips,  T^a- 
sen,  8cc,  and  arc  studded  with  rich  and  flourishing 
towns  or  villages  on  their  banks.  Wooden  bridges 
are  generally  used,  but  they  are  well  contrived, 
strongly  built,  and  perfectly  safe.  Vast  quantities 
of  timber  are  floated  down  these  rivers  annually  from 
-the  higher  country  forests,  for  fuel  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  champaign  districts.  The  carriage  and  pre- 
paration of  this  fuel  yields  employment  during  win- 
ter and  spring  to  one  fourth  of  the  population.  The 
^ustnan  rivers  vary  greatly  in  cdiour,  not  only  from 
one  another,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  channels 
in  which  they  run,  but  also  from  themselves  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  yean  The  Danube  alone  re- 
tains a  yellow  colour  all  the  year  round.  No  green 
can  be  more  lively  or  beautiful  than  the  waters  of  the 
Traun  and  Ens,  until  they  begin  to  be  affected  by 
the  autumnal  rains.  Near  their  sources,  amidst  high 
mountains,  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Danube,  their  waters  are  always 
green,  and  impregnated  with  fine  particles  of  schistose 
and  calcareous  sand,  which  are  supposed,  in  those 
•exalted  regions,  to  produce  the  swellings  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  which  are  here  so  common,  and 
in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  Austria,  are  called 
IcropfCf  in  France  goitres.  We  met  with  some  fami- 
lies in  the  higher  vallies,  who  observed  the  constant 
custom  of  boiling  the  water,  and  allowing  it  to  sub- 
side and  to  deposit  this  sand  for  many  hours  before 
they  drank  of  it.  This  precaution  they  allege  to 
be  perfectly  necessary,  and  also  effectual  in  prevent- 
ing the  swelling  and  deformity  in  question. 

The  most  common  species  of  wood  is  the  alpine 
pine,  which  almost  exclusively  occupies  the  sides  and 
elevated  slopes  of  the  mountains.  This  the  natives 
call  nadelholz  {needle'toQod)^  which  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  fuel,  and  of  the  materials  of 
their  bridges.  Ash,  oak,  elm,  larch-tree,  and  most 
of  our  common  forest  trees,  srow  luxuriantly,  and 
aflbrd  a  delightful  variety  to  ^eir  woodland  scenes. 

However  striking  to  a  stranger,  especially  if  he 
goes  from  our  part  of  the  British  island,  the  quantity 
of  wood  may  be,  which  he  sees  in  Austria,  yet  he 
will  every  where  meet  with  grievous  complamts  of 
its  decline,  and  the  most  dismal  forebodings  of  the 
fatal  consequences  which  must  follow  it.  Certain  it 
is,  that  the  price  of  wood  has  risen  nearly  80  per 
cent,  during  the  last  six  years,  even  making  allowances 
lor  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  and  the 


great  difference  which  now  subsists  between  thft  te<l 
and  the  nominal  value  of  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country.  The  same  danger  from  scarcity  of  fud« 
and  of  wood  for  other  purposes,  is  apprehended  sU 
over  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  we  every  where,  hear 
the  same  alarming  invectives  against  the.  improvi- 
dence of  present  occupants,  and  the  mismaoagemest 
of  their  rulers. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  ixom  the  mou&tunoiit  ( 
frontiers  of  Stiria  and  Bohemia,  to  the  lower  bonien 
of  Hungary  and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.     In  the 
former,  the  cold  is  in  winter  intense  and  peraevering; 
storms  and  rains  frequent,  violent,  and  'destructive ; 
the  summer  is  usually  short  and  precarious ;  and  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  often  blasted  by  frosts 
and  tempests  in  the  autumnal  months.     The  avenge 
quantity  of  rain  that  ^alls  at  the  towns  of  GmundQa 
and  Hsdistadt  in  Upper  Austria,  which  are  cocoii^ 
passed  hy  mountains,  and  lie  on  lakes  which  give 
them  their  names,  is  38 — 46  inches,  while  the  quan« 
tity  which  falls  at  Vienna  rarely  exceeds  88.     The 
medium  temperature  of  springs  in  the  high  country  ii 
42®,  that  ot  springs  on  the  Danube  44® — 46^.    b 
these  mountainous  regions,  the  winter  sets  in  wi|h 
considerable  severity  about  the  end  of  Octoberi  aad 
the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  spnr 
until  the  middle  of  March.     Partial  thaws,  iaiW 
sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  of  short  durado^pri 
do  more  haum  than  good.    Very  little  can  be  dossm 
the  fields  before  the  latter  end  of  Marchy  whea  As 
regular  thaw  commences,  and  vegetation  is  re-«iia- 
bhshed  in  beauty  and  strength.   The  transitions  frws 
cold  to  heat,  and  vice  versa^  are  sometimes  verr  rapid 
and  injurious  to  the  human  constitutk>n,  as  well  as  to 
vegetation  and  to  animals;  but  upon  the  whole,  this 
fine  province  cannot  be  deemed  unhealthy  or  aa£si-> 
vourable  to  longevity.     The  most  frequent  iastanccm 
of  advanced  old  age  which  we  met  vnths  occurrecSk, 
not  as  in  Norway  and  Scotland,  among  the  higlkjo 
regions  of  the  country,  but  in  the  deep  and  shelter-^^ 
vallies.  *     Near  the  salt  pans  of  the  provinces,  tL% 
race  of  men  is  slender,  pale,  emaciated,  and  feeU^^     i 
body,  as  well  as  to  all  appearance  weak  in  camur-~sl 
and  intellect.     Whether  this  proceeds  from  the     ^i 
mosphere  which  they  constantly  inhale  being  impij^J- 
nated  with  impure  salts  and  charcoal,  so  as  to  a£E^E 
their  lungs  too  powerfully,  or  from  the  naturp^ 
their  occupation,  which  requires  their  being  alink^ 
continually  wet  from  head  to  foot,  or  from  wha^ ' 
ever  causes  it  may  arise,  i?  much  disputed,  but     '^K. 
fact  is  undeniable.     The  most  common  diaeasess 
those  parts  of  Austria  are  puhnonary  comfdaiflcx') 
typhus  and  intermitting  fevers,  coldf,  rheumatic*"* 
and  epidemical  distempers  brought  from  Italr  ^^^ 
Turkey.     Southerly  and  south-westerly  winds  ^5 
the  strongest.     These  blow  fnm  the  StiriaB»  ^^ 
rinthian,  and  Tyrolian  Alps,  over  a  saowy  Rgw^ 
several  hundred  milev  in  extent.     Northed^  wS^^ 
are  the  pleasantest,  easterly  the  most  piercing    ^^ 
durable.  ,  ^ 

On  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  h>"^^ 
.country,  however,  the  heat  is  excessive  in  the  r"*"^^^*^ 


•  There  appeared  few  iiiitancet  of  grsat  longevity  between  1796  and  1806,  and  only  three,  and  these  doubt^  of  95^ 
a*jd  101  vf^ari. 
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of  July,  August,  and  September ;  Fahrenheit's  ther-  the  common  labouring  and  manufecturtiig  dasaes  in  ^Aurtria^ 

^  mcmeter  st^ding  frequently  in  the  shade  at  95-98  Vienna,  who,  although  they  bamsli  none  of  the  na-          ^— 

dcirreeg.     On  the  25th  of  August  1805,  it  was  at  tive  Austrians,  or  perhaps  greatlv  add  to  the  popu- 

97^  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  it  sunk  lation  which  that  metropohs  would  at  aU  events  c<ni. 

to  5i*> ;  so  rapid  even  in  the  warm  months  is  the  tran-  tain,  yet  greaUy  augment  that  of  the  province,  by 

aition  from  heat  to  cold  in  this  country.     Tempes-  keeping  in  the  countp'.  and  m  its  towns,  persons 

tuous  winds  seldom  annov  the  lower  districts,  and  the  who  would  othervnse  flock  for  employment  and  high 

climate  is  as  favourable  for  animals,  for  grass,  com,  w^s  to  Vienna-                          .  ur  u  ^     r  •        for- 

wood,  and  even  some  species  of  vrines,  as  any  part  of  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  esUibbshed  rebrion  of  Religion. 

Europe  in  the  same  latitude.   Lintz,  the  most  wester*  Austria  j  but  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  11.  Protest- 

ly  city  of  Austria  on  the  Danube,  is  said  to  be  lOOQ  ants  of  every  description,  as  well  as  Jews,  Greeks, 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  Hainburg,  Russians,  and  Turks,  and  m^short  persons  of  ewy 

near  Presburg,  .the  most  easterly,  is  about  780  feet  persuasion,  enjoy  fi^  toleration  and  security.     We 

above  th^  same  level.  found  a  respectable  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian  cha- 

pel  in  Vienna,  and  in  Upper  Austria  there  are  many 

Population  in  1806—1809.     .  thousand  Protestants,  who  have  their  regular  stated 

clergymen  preaching  to  them  in  full  freedom,  and 

Lower  Austria  1,062,000         Males   •  •  •  817,230  discharging  their  ministerial  and  clerical  functions  as 

Upper 646,000         Females    .  .  873,194  much  at  their  ease  as  if  they  were  in  England.  There 

'                   Strangers.  .     17,576  ^re  indeed  in  Austria  eleven  Protestant   p?irochial 

Total  .  .  1,708,000                            _^—  charges  or  parishes,  the  incumbents  of  which  enjoy 

9                                             1,708,000  competent  salaries  from  their  flocks,  and  are  much 

There  were  14,564  marriages,  65,139  births,  and  respected  by  their  Roman  Catholic  neighbours.     So 

66,023  deaths.  •  The  number  of  famihes  was  360,555,  &r  indeed  were  we  from  meeting  with  any  of  the  in- 

f  -  which  gives  nearly  4J  to  each  family.    There  were  tolerance  and  bigotry,  of  which  we  read  the  most  ex- 

^  '9997  nobks,  and  4480  clergymen.  The  cities  amount-  aggerated  accounts  m  books  of  travels,  that,  although 

i\ '  ed  to  51,  towns  to  333,  viUages  to  10,728,  and  the  occasionally  residing  for  years  in  this  province  since 

'''    houtet  to  249,614.  17^»  not  a  •"^g^^  instance  of  any  thing  approaching 

The  population  of  the  most  considerable  places  to  persecution  or  intolerance  occurred  in  our  expc- 

^  "^was  as  follows,  viz.  rience.     The  Austrian  is  indeed  attached  to  his  own 

\\.^                             j^  Lower  Austma.  religious  ceremonies,  and  wishes  them  to  be  treated 

vi^                                             Inhabitants.     Houws.  with  respect  and  decency  by  others ;  but  he  never 

Vienna    .  .  * 256,000        6518  interferes  improperijr,  nor  displays  an^  symptoms  of 

l^mng     7,000          620  arrogance  or  fanaticism.      The  pilgrimages  which 

Wiener  Neustadt    .  •  .       5,000          550  take  place  to  Mariazell,  and  other  celebrated  cells  in 

Waidlu>^ii 4,300          535         '  Austria,  are  indeed  often  extremely  ridiculous,  and 

Klotter  Neuburg    .  •  .       3,026           456  accompanied  by  scenes  which  excite  much  mirth 

St  I\>lten  .....;•      2,960          410  among  strangers  :  but  to  those  who  have  seen  the 

Kom  Neuburg    •  .  .  .      2,500          370  superstitions  of  the  East,  or  the  buffooneries  and  ab- 

Baaden 2,000          270  surdities  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  ihtj  will  ap- 

.    ^        A    f  1^^^  ^^  approach  rather  to  innocent  recreations,  than 

"  jnl"^itant8.    Houses.  ^  degrade  the  persons  concerned  in  them  from  that 

Linz,  or  Lintz  .....  17,900         1006  ™?^  »»  reasonable  beings,  with  which  the  jross  fool- 

£b, 4,400          540  eries  of  superstition  are  frequently  incompatible.  Nei- 

Freystadt  !  . '4,000          460  ther  the  Austrian  clergy,  nor  the  teachers  of  youths 

y^fil^  ,  .  [ sIsOO          376  *"*  responsible  for  the  remains  of  ancient  and  tradi- 

Gmunden  .'  .'  .  .'  .'  .'  .  .'     3,000          310  tionarjr  customs,  to  which  their*  people  still  cling 

Reid    ...  * 3,000          299  ^'th  fond  enthusiasm  ;  nor  can  we  impute  to  them 

Hallstadt 2,800          281  *"y  ^^^  collusion  in  misleading  them,  or  suffering 

Steyer 2,200          370  them  to  be  misled,  than  we  can  to' our  own  Highland 

clergy  and  schoolmasters  for  permitting  a  beUef  in 

From  the  Tables  which  we  have  seen,  it  appears,  witchcraft  and  the  second  si^ht. 

that  the  population  of  Austria  has  been  rather  in-  The  best  proof  of  the  e£^cy  of  relinon  b  to  be 

cteaainff  for  the  last  30  y^ears,  in  spite  of  the  bloody  deduced  from  the  morals  of  a  people.     No  nation  in 

wan  which  she  has  carried  on  during  that  eventful  Europe  is  less  stained  with  pubhc  crimes  than  the 

■    period.    This  mxatf  in  some  measure,  be  ascribed  to  Austrian.     In  none  do  we  find  fewer  vices,  less  dit- 

tbe  inflox  ot  foreigners  from  her  distant  provinces  to  order,  and  more  good  nature,  kindness,  charity,  and 

VieDna«  as  well  as  to  the  numerous  public  academies  '  genuine  humanity.  Murder,  and  the  atrocious  crimes^ 

mnd  other  literary  and  military  establishments  which  are  never  heard  of.    Theft  is  extremely  rare,  forgery 

^'that  capital  contains.     Vast  numbers  of .  Bohemians,  almost  unknown,  and  bankruptcies  and  simUar  prac«> 

BdoravianSy  StirianSf  and  Italians,  are  found  among  tices,  so  common  in  England^  are  regarded  witn  ab- 


*  The  great  proportion  of  deaths  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  number  of  infinnariet  and  hoipitalt  in  Vienna,  vrhei% 
many  rhoiiiandt  dia  aanuaUy  who  are  sent  thither  for  medical  aid  trom  sU  quarters  of  the  empire  .  Nearly  one  half  of  tbem 
arc  tent  when  given  op  by  their  provincial  physicians. 
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An»tria.  horreiice.  Drunkenness  scarcely  ever  appears  in 
^"^^''"■"^  public,  as  in  our  streets  ;  and  when  it  does,  it  is  not 
in  the  frightful  and  hideous  form  of  rage  and  furf, 
but  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  infantine  folly,  such  as  is 
described  by  Anacreon*  If  religion  is  to  be  judged 
by  its  fruits  on  the  character,  therefore,  it  wiU  sure- 
ly require  an  uncommon  share  of  hatred  to  popery  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  belief  that  that  of  the  Austrian 
is  a  very  bad  one.' 

The  great  objection  to  the  religious  system  of  this 
fine  principality,  is  its  expensiveness.  The  church 
draws  very  nearly  one-eleventh  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  land,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  one-tifth  of 
the  ^ross  rental  of  the  province.  The  rental,  or 
portion,  which  is  paid  to  the  superiors  of  the  lands 
by  the  peasants,  who  possess  them  in  property,  but 
pay  heavy  feus  to  those  superiors,  amounts  to  nearly 
i'lve  millions  sterling  annually ;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  costs  one  miUion,  or  nearly  six  times  as 
much  as  that  of  Scotland,  of  which  the  population 
and  revenues  arc  nearly  upon  a  par  with  those  of 
Austria ! 
Public  in-  ^  Intimately  connected  with  the  religion  of  every 
structiuu.  country  must  be  its  public  instruction  in  morals  and 
science.  There  are  ui  Austria  1151  primary  or  ele- 
mentary schools,  in  which  reading,  wnting,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic, are  taught.  There  are  22  normal,  and  14> 
principal  schools  for  the  learned  languages,  mathe- 
matics, belles  lettres,  and  such  branches  as  arc  usual- 
ly taught  in  our  academies,  five  gymnasia  or  colleges, 
and  one  university,  viz.  that  of  Vienna.  This  last  is 
celebrated  for  its  anatomical  and  medical  school.  The 
funds  for  the'maintenance  of  these  establishments  are 
principally  supplied  by  a  land-tax,  similar  to  our  as- 
sessment for  parochial  schools;  but  there  are  also 
cither  funds  of  considerable  amount,  arising  from 
the  portion  of  the  revenues  of  suppressed  convents 
and  monasteries,  which  have  lately  been  appropriated 
to  this  purpGi3e.  In  general  the  Austrians  are  much 
upon  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the  south  of  Catholic 
Germany  in  point  of  education  ;  but  they  are  great- 
ly behind  the  Protestants  of  the  north,  and  even  of 
those  of  Swabia  and  the  Palatinate.  On  looking 
into  their  churches,  however,  on  Sundays,  calendars 
and  prayer  books  are  seen  in  almost  every  one's  hands, 
:;o  that  reading  is  universally  understood.  They  pay 
too  httle  attention  to  history,  geography,  and  the 
state  of  the  world  around  them,  and  seem  to  care  for 
nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  province. 
Many  peasants  of  the  l)ettcr  classes  gravely  asked  us, 
**  On  which  side  of  Russia  was  England  r  and.  How 
many  days  sailing  London  was  distant  from  France  V 
On  sliewmg  them  the  map  of  Europe,  they  could 
■ot  conceive  why  the  French  armies  should  get  ea- 
sier access  to  them  than  to  us,  or  how  it  could  hap- 
pen that  so  trifling  a  spot  as  Britain  should  subsidise 
Russia  and  Austna,  and  set  the  power  of  the  conti- 
nent at  defiance.  This  sort  of  ignorance,  however, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Austrians ;  it  is  found  among 
the  common  ranks  in  some  degree  everywhere,  ex- 
Modilv  ap-  ^^P]^*"S  ^"  Great  Britain  and  the  west  of  France, 
ficanuice  ■  The  Austrians  are,  generally  speaking,  a  hand- 
i>f  the  some  and  athletic  race,  composed  principally  of  Ger* 

j\iwirians.   manic  materials,  but  mixed  with  the  productions  of 


Hungary,  Italy,  and  Bohemia :  hesce  the  darker  ooib-  A 
plexion  and  blacker  eyes,  the  bolder  fattum  and  dbe  ^ 
more  animated  expression  of  the  Aoatriao  thaa  of 
the '  Westphalian,  Saxon,  Prustian,  or  FFaacooia; 
and,  probably,  that  beauty  of  £ioe  and  pciiaa  wUch 
i»  peniaps  incompatible  with  ancoeative  uniHwity  of 
parentage,  and  vmich  we  find  moat  ptsonjuSbUe  anBoag 
nations  composed  of  mingled  tribo.  How  diffennt 
is  the  aspect  of  an  Engliah  aisemfafty  fioai  that  of  a 
Bengalee  or  a  Chinese?  In  like  manner  tbe  Awtraa 
form  and  countenance  are  probably  improved  by  the 
frequent  intermarriages  or  the  nativea  with  thdr 
neighbours;  and  they  partake  of  all  thr  channs  of  va- 
riety, and  of  the  interesting  novelty  of  what  we  aay 
almost  call  an  liarmonious  contrast.  In  a  family,  ol 
which  the  father  is  the  son  of  a  Croatian  o£EcQr,  who 
settled  in  Austria  in  his  youth,  and  the  mother  an 
Upper  Austrian  lady,  we  saw  the  Grecian  prafik 
and  e)re-brows  in  the  face  of  the  eldest  daughter,  aad 
opposite  to  her,  at  table,  the  mild  blue  eyest  £air  com- 
plexion, and  gigantic  well  spread  chest  of  a  genuDe 
son  of  Hermann,  in  the  figure  of  her  brother*  Of 
six  children,  the  shape  andexpretBion  of  countenaaa 
were,  in  like  manner,  singularly  divided,  or  rathB 
moulded,  as  by  a  finer  niedium  than  that  of  either 
parent,  into  something  resembling  both  indeed,  bit 
greatly  superior  to  either.  The  bnuly  in  quettsoi  ] 
was  uncommonly  handsome,  and  probably  mart  u 
than  that  of  any  indigenous  Austrian  pair. 

A  n  alogous  t  o  t  heir  nat  ural  constitutiooa  and  vanetiB  l« 
of  form,  are  the  manners  of  the  Auitrian  populatiai.  *l*. 
They  may  justly  be  called  a  sensual  people,  in  tk^ 
same  manner  as  the  aggmrate  of  the  European  po- 
pulation deserves  that  title;  i.  e,  they  shew  ciciy 
inclination  to  gratify  the  propensities  by  which 'they 
Are  most  powerfully  solicited.  They  are  as  fond  tt 
dancing,  noise,  and  gallantry,  as  the  French  |  they 
have  no  more  objection  to  a  good  dinner  and  a  bodk 
of  wine  than  an  Englishman  ;  no  Italian  can  be  moie 
passionately  enamoured  of  music ;  no  -Neapolitan  of 
high  sounding  titles,  of  finery  in  clothes  and  eqni- 
pagcs,  or  of  religious  parade ;  and  no  achool-boy  of 
play  in  every  possible  shaoe.  This  Tariety  of  taitet 
for  pleasure  may  probably  arise  from  the  canoe  to 
which  we  have  alluded :  it  has  certainly  atanped 
upon  til  is  people  the  in^)ression  of  a  oenaual  nation. 
But  what  holds  true  of  few  other  nationa*  ia  stricdy 
just  when  applied  to  the  Austrian :.  they  can  msb 
from  the  ball  or  the  banquet  into  the  fi^d  of  battle, 
and  seem  to  enjoy  the  terrors  of  war  no  leaa  than  the 
pk'iisurcs  which  it  destroys.  Their  aenauality  never 
unmans  or  enervates  them.  Their  hearts  are  as  unsas* 
ceptible  of  fear  as  they  are  alive  to  delight;  and  m- 
ture  seems  to  have  given  them  the  faculty  of  being 
contented  in  every  place  and  emergency,  whether  is 
the  comic  theatre  or  the  scene  of  woody  and  whether 
running  to  their  nuptials  or  to  their  rravea.  Nor  is 
this  equanimity  the  child  either  of  phlegmatic  indif> 
ference,  or  philosophical  calculation :  It  ia  the  efiect 
of  a  constitutional  felicity  upon  a  people  who  have' 
rarely  felt  either  political  oppression  or  religiom  per- 
secution. The  ^reat  mass  of  the  population  aecm  to 
be  much  at  their  ease :  their  houoea  are  large  md 
commodious ;  their  lands  fertile,  and  cooapantivriy 
well  cnhivated;  their  cattle,  hdrseo,   and  domestic 
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Sa.  .  aninaUy  well  fed  and  judiciouBly  manned;  aad  their 
^**^  -country  better  supplied  with  roads,  bridges,  nlutazy 
municipal  reffulatioiw,  (and  these,  too,  pretty  weU 
executed,)  than  any  other  province  in  Germany. 
From  a  kmg  enjoyment  of  those  advant^es,  and  a 
consciousness  of  them,  the  general  appearance  of  con- 
tentment and  happiness  which  occurred  in  this  fine 
province,  as  often  as  we  visited  it,  in  spite  even  of  war 
and  iu  attendant  calamities,  may  be  in  some  meadure 
derived.  That  the  national  character  is  agreeable  to 
«  stranger  to  contemplate  it,  is  certain ;  and  therefore 
he  wilbigly  dwells  on  any  peculiarity  which  may 
rescue  his  speculations  from  the  charge  of  a  tedious 
and  impertinent  minuteness,  while  he  describes  the 
manners  of  a  district,  which,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  and  having  frequently  made  a  figure  in 
our  history  as  the  point  of  union  of  a  powerful  mo- 
narchy, might  be  supposed  to  be  abundantly  familiar 
to  us  in  all  its  aspects. 
nr  Of  the  peculiarities  which  we  remarked  in  the 
*•  character  of  the  great  body  of  the  Austrians,  espjc- 
1^^  cially  when  travelling  through  the  country  at  a  dis- 
tance fix>m  towns,  we  mention,  three  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

1.  The  Austrian  betrays  complete  indifference 
about  public  affairs,  whether  they  respect  his  own 
.  couatry  or  Europe,  and  the  world  in  general.  He 
never  asks  for  news,  or  listens  to  any  discussions  upon 
politics,  or  indeed  any  other  general  topics  of  a  se- 
rious cast,  but  with  the  most  evident  indifference,  or 
even  aversion.  In  no  company  is  there  a  word  heard 
concerning  any  public  transactions  or  characters ;  and 
if  a  stranger  chances,  out  of  mere  lack  of  conversa- 
tkm,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  yawning,  to  make 
aay  alhuion  to  subjects  which  he  might  think  inte- 
testing  to  all  who  near  him,  he  is  soon  constrained  to 
change  ids  topic  by  the  mortifying  apathy  with  which 
llis  observations  are  received.  We  first  imagiiK^  that 
this  disposition  to  reject  every  tiling  serious  or  va- 
luable in  public  life,  as  the  occasional  ground  of 
converse,  arose  fi-om  timidity  and  the  fear  of  giving 
t>ffence  to  the  government,  or  tp  persons  in  power ; 
and  we  had  frequently  heard  this  reason  assigned  by 
the  northern  Germans  as  the  cause  of  what  diey  are 
pleased  to  call  Austrian  daver^  and  submission  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  Austrian  loves  his  sovereign, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  European,  and  has  in- 
'  deed  good  reason  for  so  doing,  in  as  far  as  the  mild- 
ness of  the  government,  and  the  humanity  of  its  civil 
pohty,  are  concerned.  But  this  love  does  not  incite 
him  to  any  talking,  or  any  praises.  Neither  do  the 
reverses  experienced  by  his  prince  extort  from  him  any 
censure  of  the  government,  or  any  impatience  under 
a  system  which  threatens  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 
narchy. He  seems  to  be  naturally  and  instinctively 
averse  to  any  speculations  upon  such  matters,  and 
to  have  received  from  his  nrst  entrance  into  the 
vrorld,  a  bias  the  very  revierse  of  that  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  British  character.  What  a  con- 
trast, indeed,  do  these  two  yield  on  a  stranger's  ar- 
rival in  a  remote  valley  in  Upper  Austria  and  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland !  The  Austrian  landlord  re- 
ceives him  with  a  good  natured  countenance,  and 
slowly  shews  him  a  room,  and  asks  what  he  wants  to 
have  for  dinner,  £cc. :  then,  periiaps  enquires  about 


the  roads,  and  what  he  paid  for  his  horses  and  car-  Ausuis. 
xiage ;  and  how  long  he  has  been  in  Austria,  &:c. ;  *^.  v  "^ 
but  never  dreams  of  asking  news,  or  talking  of  any 
thing  connected  with  pubuc  affiurs.  The  Highland 
Scot  torments  his  guest  with  a  torrent  of  question^. 
**  Whence  lie  came  to-day  ?  Has  he  seen  the  last  news- 
papers I  What  he  thinks  now  of  our  ministry  ?  How 
are  matters  going  on  in  Germany,  Spain,  India,  Ame- 
rica, and  in  all  parts  of  the  world?"  with  a  geogra- 
phy of  which  he  betrays  a  most  wonderful  acquain- 
tance and  familiarity ;  and.  When  this  war  is  to  have 
an  end  I  What  he  thinks  of  the  last  taxes,  of  the 
local  militia,  of  the  national  debt  now  anaounting  to 
j^500,0(X),000,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  coun- 
try? 

2.  A  striking  peculiarity  in  the  Austrian  charac- 
ter, is  the  union  of  great  physical  vigour  and  ardent 
love  of  pleasure,  with  the  most  astonishing  self-com- 
mand, forbearance,  and  good  nature.  Quarrels,  even 
among  persons  intoxicated  with  spirituous  liquors,  arc 
the  most  harmless  things  imaginable.  They  hardly 
aver  come  to  any  height,  even  in  words ;  blows  are 
scarcely  heard  of  in  many  towns  during  a  w^hole  year ; 
and  maiming  or  murder  is,  on  such  occasions,  com- 
pletely unknown.  There  is  probably  more  blood 
shed  at  one  country  market  in  Ireland,  or  at  a  quar- 
relsome drinking  match  in  Wales,  or  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  in  one  evening,  than  in  tlie  vvholeof 
Austria  in  twelve  months. 

3.  An  amiable  peculiarity  in  the  Austrian  charac- 
ter, is  the  profound  veneration  paid  to  the  memory  of 
their  deceased  friends.  This  is  the  more  striking, 
because  the  people  are  generally  reckoned  giddy  and 
thoughtless,  and  believed  to  be  affeeCcd  cliieny  by 
objects  of  present  sensation.  The  proofs  oF  it,  how- 
ever, constantly  appear.  Wheresoever  a  person  has 
perished,  either  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  by  drowning, 
by  being  crushed  to  death  by  a  tree  or  a  carriage,  or 
in  short  in  any  way  out  of  the  common  run,  a  board, 
containing  an  inscription  and  paintings  relative  to  the 
event,  is  hung  up«  on  the  spot,  and  stands  fof  manv 
years  as  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  departed.  Such 
boards  or  tickets,  sometimes  attended  with  consider- 
able expense,  are  particularly  numerous  on  the  banks 
of  lakes,  and  -near  precipices,  and  the  ferries  or  fords 
of  rivers.  We  have  never  seen  any  of  them  which 
exhibited  marks  of  wantonness  in  being  defaced  by 
boys  or  passengers.  The  natives  regard  them  witn 
profound  veneration,  take  off  their  hats  as  they  pass 
by  tliem,  and  mutter  a  prayer  for  the  happiness  of 
their  friends.  There  is  something  peculiarly  affect- 
ing in  seeing  this  done  with  folded  hands  by  yoiu\g 
boys  and  girls  as  they  go  to  the  schools. 

Consistent  with  this  custom  is  the  decency  of  their 
funerals,  and  the  decorous  state  of  their  church- 
yards and  tomb-stones.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
care  with  which  these  are  preserved,  and  nothing  but 
sincere  respect  for  the  relation  which  once  subsisted 
between  the  deceased  and  those  wliom  ther  have  left 
behind  them,  could  prompt  the  latter  to  give  so  coa- 
spicuous  an  evidence  of  it. 

The  common  amusements  of  the   Austrians  arc  Amuic- 
shooting  at  a  target,  playing  at  ninepins,  here,  as  in  '?*°?  ^ 
Saxony,  called  Tceeel-scheiben^  billiards,  cards,  dan-  Iri^J**" 
cing,  (of  which  tney  are  extravagantly  fond,)  and 
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musical  parties.  They  have  no  amusements  whicht 
like  those  of  the  British,  cricket,  golf,  auoits,  and 
wrestling,  can  be  properly  denominated  aUiletic ;  nor 
do  even  their  boys  try  their  coura^  and  strength  by 
these  violent,  yet  useful  competitions,  with  whien 
our  youth  are  early  initiated  into  the  struggfcs  and  dif- 
ficulties of  life.  A  stranger  is  much  struck  with  the 
pkund  and  quiescent  aspect  of  the  German  boys  in 
general,  but  still  more  so  with  that  of  the  Austrian, 
who  are  healthy,  well  fed,  and  evidently  happy,  al- 
though that  hap{>iness  bears  no  resemblance  with  the 
loud,  and  sometimes  mischievous  and  tempestuous, 
mirth  of  the  Britain. 

The  average  Austrian  stature  of  men  is  5  feet  7\ 
izcLfrs,  ard  of  women  5  feet  3  inches  English  mea- 
sure ;  but  many  instances  of  great  stature  occur, 
e«pfrctalir  in  the  lower  and  fertile  districts  of  the  pro- 
riT.ct.  Their  dresi  has  nothing  particular  in  it. 
We  fousd  to  traces  of  the  characteristic  bigotry  and 
sTr.aicraiity  with  which  some  persons  have,  in  other 
£rxTclop2di23,  reproached  this  feithful  and  gallant 
zjiik,n :  en  the  contrary,  wc  can,  from  experience 
stteit,  that  (uch  reproaches  are  ill  founded  and  ca- 
i  jmnious.  Eogliahmcn  ought,  of  all  other  travellers, 
to  be  tL?  hrt  to  take  up  and  circulate  reports  inju- 
xious  to  a  country  in  which  they  are  particularly 
well  received;  and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  the  Aus- 
triass  to  tay,  that,  in  point  of  religious  toleration,  of 
^ood  order,  humanity,  honesty,  and  whatever  consti- 
tutes the  public  and  private  morality  of  a  people, 
tbey  are  excelled  perhaps  by  none  on  the  continent 
c/f  Europe. 

Few  couL tries  are  more  productive  than  Austria  in 
pn;p-ort:on  fft  her  extent,  whether  we  refer  to  the 
2.-:in:al,  the  vegetable,  or  the  mineral  kingdoms.    Her 
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breeds  of  horses  mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats. 
Logs  sind  of  all  the  common  European 'domesticated 
knimals,  as  well  as  of  game  and  wild  fowls,  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  best  in  Germany.  In 
1798,  there  were  97,684  horses,  and  112,162  head  of 
cattle  in  Lower  Austria,  and  probably  one-third  of 
those  numbers  in  Upper  Austria,  and  that  too  with- 
out reckoning  the  cattle  destined  for  the  shambles  of 
Vienna,  which  last  amount  to  nearly  80,000  at  an 
average  yearly,  and  oWXX)  calves.  "(See  Viexna.) 
Much  attention  has  been  paid  since  the  reign  of 
Joseph  II.  to  the  breed  of  horses  in  Austria,  by  in- 
troducing English,  Mccklenburgh,  and  the  best 
Turkish  stallions,  and  by  encouraging  English  grooms 
to  settle  in  the  country.  Nothing  very  particular, 
however,  can  be  said  in  favour  of  their  management 
of  live  stock ;  and  productive  as  the  province  is,  they 
must  long  continue  to  import  considerable  quantities 
from  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
and  Moravia,  in  order  to  meet  the  constantly  increa- 
i>ing  demands  of  Vienna.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  other  productions  of  the  province,  such  as  wood, 
wine,  com,  fruit,  oil,  wool,  iron,  lime,  &c.  excepting 
the  article  of  salt,  which  Upper  Austria  produces  in 
quantities,  not  only  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the 
province  and  metropolis,  but  also  sufficient  to  afford 
a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation. 

Austria,  when  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  con- 
tinental provinces  of  northern  Europe,  may  fairly  be 
•tiled  a  wtU  managed  and  rich  agricultural  country. 


On  entering  it,  either  from  Hungary  on  the  eaatf  or  i 
from  Bavana  on  the  wett,  we  find  «  striking  ccmtivt  ^ 
in  its  favour.     The  country  is  pretty  wdl  and  i«g«. 
larly  enclosed,  especially  Upper  Anttru  i  n  aort  of 
rotation  of  white  and  green  crops  it  obiorfed  \  and  tie 
raising  and  harvesting  of  hay  are  perfectly  wdl  na- 
derstood.   Draining  is  not,  indeed*  scientifically  pnid- 
tised>  but  embankments  against  lalcet  and  riven  aie 
ytrj  skilfully  constructed,  and  kept  in  adminUe  con* 
dition  all  over  the  province.     Irngadoo  ia  wcfl  oh- 
nagcd,  and  carried  on  to  a  grreat  extent,  being  fbnad 
of  vast  advantage  in  a  country  which  has  abundance 
of  running  water,  and  of  which  the  soil  it  for  the 
most  part  rather  light  and  gravelly  than  otherwiK. 
The  roads  are  good,  and,  upon  the  whole,  well  n»  || 
nagcd,  though  not  always  well  engineered  when  fim 
made,  being,  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  carvicd 
over  the  summits  of  hills  and  eminencea  that  m^ght 
have  easily  been  avoided ;  and  in  some  porta  of  the 
level  country,  where  land  is  valuable,  too  narrow  it 
proportion  to  the  great  resort  upon  tJiem.      Vnthlf-- 
gard  to  these  hills,  and  all  other  dangerous  or  dificdt 
parts  of  the  road,  the  Austrian  poLce  ahewa  gTHt 
tenderness  and  humane  attention  to  the  people  wb 
pass  by  them.     A  ticket  upon  a  tall  pole,  somewlM 
like  a  road-index,  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  stadfli 
by  the  road  side,  witfi  the  figure  of  a  man  cnidHl 
to  death  painted  upon  it,  over  whom  a  whedte 
passed,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  fastening  a  dn^- 
cliain  to  his  cart  or  waggon ;  intimatingi  the  dang«w 
ous  consequences  of  neglecting  that  precautioa  til 
the  horses  were  so  puslied  by  the  weight  of  thev 
draught,  that  they  could  not  command  thenueivcsL 
A  fine  to  a  considerable  amount  is  also  named  on  ck 
same  ticket,  to  be  paid  by  every  driver  of  a  loaded 
carriage  of  whatsoever  description,   who    shall  not  * 
fasten  his  drag-chain  to  such  carriage  at  the  very 
place  where  the  ticket  is  hung  up.     A  reward  it  at- 
fercd  to  informers ;  so  that  serious  accidents,  ao  b^ 
quent  in  Northern  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  £n> 
rope,  very  rarely  happen  in  Austria,    even  on  itt 
steepest  roads.     The  crops  commonly  cultivated  aie  Qr^ 
wheat,  (in  no  very  considerable  quantities)  bailey, 
oats,  rye,  pease,  beans,  potatoes,  saffron,  mnatard, 
hemp,  flax,  wood,  and  a  few  species  of  grasaea^  as 
clovers,   vetches,  tares,   &c.     In  companaon   with 
Northern  Germany,  (excepting  some  parta  of  Mcck- 
lenburgh and  Holstein,)  the  cropa  are  heavy  aad 
productive;  but  if  compared  with  the  best  managed 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  they  are  by  no 
means  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.     Six  bolls,  (Linlithgow  measure,)  or  tnice 
quarters  of  wheat,  are  reckoned  a  good  crop  per  acre, 
and  four  bolls  of  barley  'Or  oats  rather  exceed  the 
common  average.     The  Austrian  peasant  is  not  a 
tenantf  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  feuar  ;  he  has 
his  land  very  cheap,  and  calculates  not  upon  what  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  seed  com  will  yield  him.     Hence  he 
sows  very  sparingly,  perhaps  six  or  seven  pecks,  or  two 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  and  is  perfectly  content- 
ed if  he  has  six  or  seven  returns  from  his  seed.     He 
ploughs  to  the  depth  of  two,  or  at  most  three  inches, 
and  managrcs  his  ground  precisely  as  hia  forefathers 
did  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  or  of  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
burg.    A  great  branch  of  husbandry  in  the  couotrf 
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«istiiran!  of  thr  Est,  and  in  whtcli  the  o&dves  excel  post-office,  the  htvrf  daty  on  ifttt,  amounting  nearly     Auitri'ii, 

1^  most  of  their  ndghbourR,  is  their  wine.     Perhaps  to  ^00  per  cent,  ad  vaioretrty  the  duly  oniohacco^minc^ 

K     one-sixth  of  the  arable  land  of  the  whole  of  Lower  and  minerals,  silks,  cottons,  and  all  imported  merchan- 

P^  Austria  is  occupied  by  ivineyarda,  and  these  pay  at       dise,  even  articles  of  luxury  and  of  common  use  from 

least  one-fourth  of  what  we  call  the  landed  rent  of  tlie  Hungarj-  and  Bohemia,  the  duties  paid  by  breweries 

province*     The  wine  here  made  is  a  white  wine  of  and  distilleries,  as  well  as  by  wines,  whether  conKU* 

an  acid  taste*  which,  when  kept  for  a  year  or  two,  is  med  in   the  province,  or  exported,  &c.  comprehend 

both  palatable  and  wholesome,  improves  till  the  age  the  principal  parts  of  this  revenue.     It  is  diracult  to 

of  twenty  years,  and  sells  in  wholesale  from  the  cellar  discover  the  precise  amount  of  the  revenue  of  any 

of  the  Vienna  merchant  at  eight-pence  sterling   a  specific  province  of  the  Austrian  empijTe,  and,  indeed, 

bottle.     The  quantity  consumed  in  Vienna  and  the  that  of  the  totality  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  authors, 

province  is  prodigious,  and,  together  with  what  is  ex-  who  treat  of  the  pohtical  state  of  this  coimlry,  are 

ported  to  the  northwardt  amounted,  at  an  average  of  all  at  variance  upon  it.     Ockhart  states  the  revenues 

^    ten  years  preceding  1809,  to  the  sum. of  ten  miflions  of  the  empire  at  110,000,000  of  florins;  Hock  at 

■  of  florins,  or  £ SOO fiOO  per  annum.     The  vineyard  100,000,000;  the  Pohtical  Journal  of  Frankfort  at 
F    husbandry  is  the  most  laborious  of  all  others,  and  93,193,000;   Norman  at   120,000,000;  and  others 

makes  the  most  attentive  and  regular  farmers  ;  hence  fluctuate  between  80,000,000  and  130,000,000.   The 

^    the  appearance  of  steady  and  systematical  industry,  florin  is  between  Is,  3d-  to  Is.  8d,  sterling. 
H    which  delights  the  traveller  who  comes  into  this  pro-  The  national  debt  of  the  Austrian  empire  it  is  im-  Defet. 

^    vince  from  any  of  the  northern,  western,  and  eastern  possible  even  to  guess  at  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 

,       provinces  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  coniidence.      In  Vienna  it   was  commonly  said,  in 

P        Austria  is  a  considerable  manufacturing  province.  1807-8,  to  exceed'  £  80,000,000  sterling  j  and  sup- 
Vienna  alone  contains  S^jOOO  manufacturers  in  wool-  posing  Austria  Proper  to  have  incurred  one-aixth,  it 
Irns,  silks,  cottons,  leather,  iron,  steel,  ^lass,  porce-  has  a  burden  of  j£  1  S,000>000  and  upwards  to  liquid 
J       lain  or  china-ware,  paper,  toys,  household- furniture,  date  from  a  revenue  of  j€  1,500,000. 
m   dress-making,  &c. ;  and  exports,  to  the  different  pro-  Amidst  tlie  present  uncertainty  and  rapid  vicissi-  Army* 

■  vinces  of  the  monarchy,  the  value  of  £  1,200,000  tudes  of  the  continental  powers,  which  may  to-day 
^l^Ain^  per  an mim  in  manufactured  goods.  Lintz,  possess  numerous  and  well-appointed  armies,  but  to- 
in  Upper  Austria,  has  a  cloth  manufactory,  which,  in  morrow  sec  them  annihilated  by  a  preponderating 
1805,  employed  3000  workmen  in  the  town,  and  and  overwhehiiing  conqueror,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
7000  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  several  towns  on  the  very  great  importance  to  inquire  into  the  precise 
northern  side  or  the  Danube  possess  woollen  manu*  numbers  or  ojrganization  of  their  standing  armies* 
lacturest  though  of  inferior  consequence*  '^^^Y  ^^  '^^^  Austrian  aimy,  unquestionably  the  best  ap- 
still  greatly  inferior  to  similar  establishments  in  Enr-  pointed  and  the  most  powerful,  upon  the  whole,  ex- 
Imd  and  France ;  but  make  a  conspicuous  figure  m  eepting  the  French,  stood  as  follows  in  180^  and 
Germany,  The  articles  which  they  yield  are,  at  an  1805,  and  in  March  1809  very  nearly  on  the  csUt- 
urtnge,  30  per  cent,  dearer,  and  sometimes  above  60  blishmeiit  of  1805 ; 
per  ctJtt,  dearer  than  the  same  articles  in  England^  in  Men. 

proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value.     The  same  may  Peace  cstabliahmciU  of  1804',  « „  370,945 

be  said  of  their  silks  and  cottons.     The  numerous  War  cstabhshment  of  1805, ..,.„••  471,312 

•   prohibitory  restrictions,  and  heavy  imposts,  are  not  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ,^  . 

only  dctn mental  to  the  province  with  regard  to  its  /'         '  »  » 

I      forei2:n  commerce,  but  also  extremely  pernicious  t©  ,     ^  r  i.    v        ^S*     ?ll^*     ^T^SJS*    ,J!1*5*.- 

the  internal  improvement  of  the  differenf  provinces  of  1-  Troop,  of  the  Ime,     63      189      1008     193,587 

•  this  empinr.     5oseph  II.,   who  mshed  upon  every  ^.   Grenadiers,  h. 21         126       14,364 

project  without  mature  dcliberatian,  fancied  that  ma-  ^*  ^tia^^eurs,  ..„ 1  2  10         f»140 

iufacturrs  would  flourish  in  consequence  of  prohibit-  f  l"^  "^    ""'  ^l      ^^         ^tt       ^^^ 

iiig  dmost  all  goods  of  foreign  fabnc  ;  but  he  lived  ^-  ^^'^  ^^P**  -"     »  I  28         7,000 

long  enough  to  see,  that  prohibitions,  hke  all  other  ^*   -lnva"o»a •-  ^>^pQ 

legislative  interferences  wJth  the  commercial  polity  T*    *1  q^\  ft*»i 

«i>d  national  industry  of  a  country,  must   be  very  Xotal,  „♦«,  271,8/1 

cautiously  managjed,  in  order  to  produce  any  good  Every  regiment  of  die  line  consists  of  two  compa- 

effect ;  and  that  it  is  the  wisdom  of  governments,  ra-  nies  of  grenadiers,  of  99  men  each ;  two  i^dd  batta- 

ther  to  foster  and  direct  the  national  energies,  than  lions  of  six  companies,  each  company  of  182  menj 

lo  impel  them  by  violent  measures,  or  in  any  case  and  a  depot  battahon,  always  engaged  tn  recruiting 

tcibititutc  coercion   in  place  of  persuasion,  and  of  and  discipHning  for  the  regiment,  consisting  of  four 

gradual  illumination  and  advancement.  companies.    The  compliment  of  each  regiment  of  the 

The  revenue  of  Austria  Proper  is  usually  estimated  line  is  3175  men.    The  grenadiers  are  men  picked  out 

at  one-fixth  of  that  of  the  empire,  which*  in  1808,  of  the  regiments ;  not  the  tallest,  as  with  us,  but  those 

amounted  to  nearly  jfi?  9,000,000  sterhng.    Thia  very  who  appear  to  be  the  best  soldiers.   Thirty -nine  regi- 

considcrable  sum  of  £  1,500,00(),  which  exceeds  some  ments  of  the  troops  of  the  hue  are  always  in  garrison 

of  the  northern  monarchies  of  Europe,  arises  from  va-  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia ;  and  sevcti 

rious  sources,  of  whicli  the  metropolis  Vienna  fur-  in  Gallicia.    These  provinces  are  divided  into  circles, 

nishes  a  Urge  share.    A  tax  on  offices,  places  and  pen-  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  recruiting  them. 

flion^,  lottery,  stamps,  bank,  the  house  an4  land  tax,  Hungary  keeps  up   12  regimcnti,  which  krm^  a 
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corps  of  47|000  mm^  ind  are  recruited  in  that  king-  A.  D.        Men.    m 

donn.     The  froDtiermilkia  towards  Turkey,  consirt-  Under  the  Empersr  Joseph  IL —.«  1788     36l|0QDsi3 

ing  of  5S,000  men,  enjoy  free  land«  instead  of  pay  in  Francis  II.  .»•  1809    4>7(UX9    1 
time  of  peace  i  hut  the  moment  they  are  under  march-                                                                                              J 

ing  orders,  or  put  on  the  war  estahliahment,  their  k-  By  the  late  treaty  with  France,  Auatrw  haa  lott 

fular  pay  commence*  like  that  of  the  other  troops.  Aout  one-eighth  of  her  population,  and  one-tetth  d 

ome  of  these  regiments,  especially  those  of  the  Ban-  ^^  resources  ;   but  she  is  still  a  very  mfetimlk 

nat  of  Temeswar,  are  very  strong,  consisting  of  4215  pow^»  and  folly  aUe,  with  proper  maaageomt.  to 

men  each.  maintain  her  oki  military  establishment,  and  eroi  ti 

Of  this  number  of  infantry  of  the  line  and  militia,  increase  it.     Hungary  alone  contains  a  hr|rer  pimo. 

Upper  and  Lower  Austria  supply  about  onc-tenth,  ^^^^  ^]^^  ^«  Prussian  monarchy  ever  M«  and  ii 

or  nearly  20,000.  much  richer  in  every  point  of  view,  yet  chat  Va^ 

dom  has  never  supplied  Austria  with  lOOyOOO  mm 

The  cavalry,  50,800  men,  was  as  follows,  viz.  *"  ^J  "^'^f  ^^  Prussia  had,  in  1806,  a  legidar  aof 

Re        Divis          Men  «f  230,000  infantry,  and  34,000  cavalry. 

1.  Cuirassiers, 8        IJ*           9,600  r^^     *        -                         •        /•     ,«,^  v     *.  ^ 

«.  Dragoons, 6         21           8,000  The  Austrian  empue  consMts,  (m  181(^)  of  tk 

3.  I-ight  horse,  G         2+           P,+80  foUowmg  countries,  which  see  m  their  order,  vis. 

4.  Huy.r.ars,  .•..  12        48         18,980  .     .  •    n                                               I°tjS'J!!^ 

5.  Hulans, 3         12           4,740  Austria  Proper, ^A2o^ 

1*otml            ^0  800  Bukowina,  ..m. ••••.. m..«.m.«mm.m.m.m.         250,000 
Carinthia,  part  of,  •mm.m.m..m.«..mm*         160^000 ' 

Of  these  Hungary  furnishes  18,000,  which  she  re-  Camiula,  part  of, 20^ 

emits  and  maintains.      Austria   Proper  contributes  Croatia,  part  of,  and  Sclavonia,  ..^.         500,000 

only  one-twelfth,  or  4200  men,  and  has  usuaUy  but  a  Huiijgary,  with  TransUvania, 1 1,500^0      1 

few  battalions  in  her  garrisons.  Galhcia,  Eastern,  — .....................     S,B30fiC0     I 

Moravia,  with  Silesia,  ...................     19655,000     1 

The  artillery  was  as  follows,  viz.  Stiria,  ..•..,........•...•.•..••••..•....«.«.-         SGOyOOO       i 

Rce.  Boitt.  Comp.    Men.  ^                    .^— ^_..^ 

1.  Field  artillery, 4      16      64     12,800  Total, 23,325,000 

2.  Artillerymen, 1        4       1,274  ^     r     r      -  r                           .        •     . 

3.  Miners, 4         640  For  farther  mtormaUon  respectmg  the  tistosy  aad 

4!  Sappen, !!!!!!!!!!!!!]!!!!!!!!!."                     3         28O  «^^<^»C8  o£  the  Austrian  empire,  see  Geogm^Au  wd 

5.  Bombardcers, 2         200  StaUstik  der  M7izen  Osterreichiscken  Monarchic,  loa 

6.  Pontoneers, 16          600  ^-  Hammerdorfer,  Leipzig,  1793.    Speciai-SimtiA 

T.  Engineers,   200  *^«  Osterrach,  von,  J.  de  Luca,  1797--8.     Stal&- 

-  tucket  Gtmdlde  von  OUerreich^  V.   And.  Denjaib 

Total,  ......  15,91>1<  1796.     Gemalde  von  Osterreich  nach  den  NemeML 

.                                      .     r      ,     .  Statischen  Anxirisungen,  V.  Demjan,  18CM.     SMtf- 

The  artillery  is  furnished  ^vith  recruits  by  the  in-  //^^^  sicizzc  der  OsterreichiscJien  Staaien^  von  X  H 

rantry,  or  by  regular  recruiting  for  the  corps  itself.  von  Leichtcnstern,  1800.      Uber  die  Lu^  Gnm^ 

There  are  independent  companies  attached  to  the  ,^„^  Voihmcnge  der  erUiehen  OiUrrei^uchem  Ift- 

army,  which  amount  to  12,000  men,  and  the  empe-  ^iarchie,  V.  Leichtcnstern,  1802.     Topographu  wd 

ror's  body  guard,  consisUng  of  the  noble  guard  of  stathtik  der  Verschiedenen  Osterreicln^en  Prfmuh 

Germany  and  Hungarj'r-the  fonrner  102  men,  and  ^^n,  von  F.  W.  Weiskern.     Inner  Osterreich^  m 

il«  latter  69,  all  cavalry  ;  and  of  109  men  of  foot  Kindermaiin,  1790.    Uber  die  grasse  und  Volktmam 

guards,  who  always  reside  in  Vienna,  and  near  the  der  Ost.  Staaten,  von  Hock,  1794.     BoAnwivvaB 

emperor'5  person.                               .       .         ^  J.  Schaller,  von  Rieroer,  Stranaky.      Ungarm,  vol 

The  army  expenditure  amounts,  in  time  of  peace,  Windisch  Schwartner,  Korabinsky.  Newotny,  B» 

to  ccariy  two  millions  sterling,  and  in  time  of  war  geviezy.     Sieyemiark,  von  Caesar,  iKindermami,  mJk 

to  SIX  or  sex-en  millions — The  following  is  given  by  Leichtenstem.     MiUiren^  von  Schvi-ay.      Siebeaim^ 

tome  authors  as  the  state  of  the  Austrian  army,  at  ^^^    (Transilvania)  von  fiaUman.      GaUizien,  iv 

different  periods  of  the  monarchy,  viz.  Hoppe.     ///yn>/i,  von  EngeL     Alnumact  der  Oh    , 

A.  D.        Men.  serlichen  Armec.     Uof  und  Stoat  Kalendar,     He    ' 

Under  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.     1629     loOfiOO  Travels  o/' Kuttner,  (an  excellent  wprk,)  Genmgt 

Leopold  I.  .....  1673       60,000  Haquet,  Esmark,  HoiFmansegg,  Forti,  Nicoki,  Sitt- 

Joseph  1 1706     133,000  beck,  Sfc.     Tableau  Sfalistiqae,  de  M.  NL  Rayvoad 

Charks  VI lltio     1.50,000  et  Roth,  1809,  &c.    See  also  Biutaix  and  FftASCi. 

Empress  Maria  Theresa,  1 746     200,000  (  m  )  * 

''  For  the  precedia^  Vk1u:tble  article,  and  the  article  Augsburg,  the  Editor  was  indebted  to  hi»  friend  the  Isic  &!.' 
James  Macdonald,  a  ^tcnt\i:n.:in  who  was  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  icaraiii|r,  and  the  native  acutecitis«  and  vigocrcc 
his  mind.  A  lonjr  residence  in  Au'^tria,  and  other  parts  of  (iermany,  enabled  him  to  give  a  faithful  and  origiiul  pictwtt 
that  interesting:  countn-,  and  the  hditor  looked  forward  with  uo  common  gratification  to  the  im|>ortam  assistance  m-bich  tf 

>huuld  receive  from  him  iu  the  »ub^:-(jiK'n(  part  of  this  work.  A  fatal  disiyse,  however,  disappointed  the  cxpectstiou  <rf  &>* 
irU^nds,  and  tcrmxnaied  his  valuable  life  on  the  18th  uf  April  1810,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  when  the  preceding  anide  vw 
p;:c  to  press,  and  when  be  was  about  to  fmiah  an  interesting  work  on  the  agriculture  of  the  \Vc4tcra  Isles. 
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AtJTENIQUA,  a  district  of  Africa,  situated  to 
Uie  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  inhabit- 
ed partJy  by  Dutch  colonists.  Vaillaiit  considers 
it  as  the  most  beautiful  country  in  the  world*  The 
Dutch  planters  rear  cAttle,  make  butter*  collect  ho- 
ntjf  and  cut  down  timber,  for  the  supply  of  ihe 
Cape,  A  more  particular  account  of  this  district 
may  be  seen  in  Vaillant*8  TraufU*     [j) 

AUTHENTIC  Chords,  iiiMusic»  anesuch  com- 

Mfa      4th 
laon  chords  as  have  the  4th  uppermost,  as  III  or  3d 

3d       III 
Sec  Common  CAor</,     (^) 

AUTHENTIC  MrxoorE^,  in  Mu«ic,  are  stich 
whose  principal  notes  lie  between  the  key -not©  and 
its  ocUve.  See  Dr  Callcot's  Grammar^  Art.  184,  ; 
3Dd  Plaoal  Mehiiies,     (^) 

AUTOGRAPH,  from  t^vrn  and  y^m  to  turitCf 
IS  the  ongijial  handwriting  of  any  person,      ( /) 

A  U TO LYC  US,  a  Greek  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Pltaoea,  in  ^oUa,  now  the  Lipari  Isles,  and  flour* 
ished  about  the  year  *SJ6  before  Christ.  He  was 
OMilhcmatical  prt-CLpior  to  Arcegilausv  the  disciple  of 
Xhcophrastutt;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  ot  Sim- 
plictus,  that  he  proposed  some  hypotfieses  for  explain- 
ing the  motions  of  ihe  stars,  and  was  the  author  of 
'•Dftw  additions  to  the  theories  of  Eudoxus*  In  his 
two  works,  entitled  De  Ortu  et  occmn  ^demmj  and 
JDe  SpliesrA  MublUy  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  and 
iwtouc  phenomena  connected  with  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  stars,  arc  rigorously  demon  si  rated  by  the 
theory  of  spherics.  See  Dw^en.  Laert.  hb.  iv. 
p.  29.  Simplicius  De  Ckelof  lib,  ii.  com.  46.  Fa- 
bric* Bibl.  Gnec,  torn.  ii.  p.  89.  MontucU,  HuU 
Math.  torn.  i.   p.  210.     (o) 

AUTOMATON,  a  self-moving  machine,  or  ma- 
dune  so  conitructed,  that,  by  means  of  internal  springs 
mad  weights,  it  may  move  a  considerable  time  as  if  en- 
«|pw«^<  U*  1  r  1 1 1  i  fe.  ( From  at vt#?  r/we,  and  ftu9fmi  excitor* ) 
Ac^  «>  this  deiinition,  clocks  and  watches,  as 

veil  ^^  ^iJ^Uianic^  imitations  of  living  animals,  are 

We  arc  told,  that  so  long  ago  as  400  years  before 
Christ,  Archytas  of  Tarcntum,  a  Pythagorean  phi- 
•,  made  a  wooden  pigeon  that  could  fly.  The 
\  related  by  Auliw  GdliiMf  who  quotes  it  from 
lus;  but  neither  have  enabled  us  to  understand 
Ikhv  the  elfect  was  produced.  Favojinus  says,  if  it  fell 
11  could  not  raise  itself  again  :  and  Aulus  GelUus  adds, 
that  it  flew  by  mechanical  means,  being  suspended  by 
hilancing,  and  animated  by  a  secretly  mclosed  aura  of 
sptrii.  lia  erat  sciiket  libramentis  suspensum  ei  aura 
9fkiim  inckuQ  atque  occulid  consUum^  &  c.  ( Norths 
Maictr,  lib.  10.  c.  12. )    Several  authors  hat*  ntlated. 

Sir:  Kircher,   Porta,  Gasscndi,    Lana,    and 

iri.   ^  kins,    that  the  famous  John    MuUer    of 

^ ,  commonly  called  Regiomontanus,  con- 
a  sclf^moving  wooden  eagle,  which  flew  forth 
twom  the  city  of  Nuremberg  aloh  in  the  air,  met  the 
Itoipcror  Maximilian  a  good  way  off  coming  towards 
it ;  and,  having  saluted  him,  returned  again,  waiting 
m  him  to  the  city  gates.  This  storv  has  much  the 
air  of  a  tx>mance,  and  more  c  aped  ally  as  some  of 
[  aiith<Krittes,  instead  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
^  it  tlw  Emperor  Charles  V,  his  grandfoo,  who 


was  bora  64  years  after  the  death  of  Muller*  The 
same  philosopher  is  also  said  to  have  made  an  iron 
fly,  which,  at  a  feast  to  which  he  had  invited  his  fa- 
miliar friends,  flew  forth  from  his  hand,  ajid,  t,iking 
a  mund,  returned  tliithcr  a^ain  to  the  great  astonish* 
ment  of  the  beholdt  r».  Tfiis,  if  it  was  really  per- 
formed, wan  probably  nothing  more  than  a  noagueti- 
cal  tnck. 

M.  Vaucanson,  so  celebrated  for  the  construction 
of  the  mechanical  flute-player,  and  mechanical  pipe 
and  tabcjr  player,  of  which  a  description  has  been 
given  unuer  the  article  Andhoides,  also  invented  a 
machine  capable  of  imitating  all  the  natural  motions 
of  a  duck-  In  external  form  this  machine  exactly 
resembled  its  prototype :  its  wings  were  anatomically 
exact  in  every  part ;  and  every  bone  in  the  real  dues 
had  its  representative  in  the  autumatoa.  Not  a  cavity, 
a  curvature,  or  an  apophysis,  but  was  exactly  imita* 
ted:  the  humenu^  the  cubitus^  and  the  radius^  all  had 
their  proper  movements.  Besides  this,  the  artificial 
duck  imitated  every  natural  motion  of  a  real  one.  It 
swallowed  its  food  with  avidity,  exhibited  those  quick 
raotionrj  of  the  head  and  throat  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  hving  animal,  and  muddled  the  water  which  it 
drank  with  its  bill  exactly  hke  the  natural  duck.  It 
was  capable  of  producing  the  sound  of  ouacking  ; 
and  what  was  perhaps  most  surprising  of  all,  the  food 
which  it  swallowed  was  evacuated  in  a  digested  state. 
M.  Vaucanson,  indeed,  did  not  pretend  to  imitate  the 
process  of  real  digestion  ;  but  tlie  food  evacuated  by 
his  artificial  duck  was  in  a  state  very  different  from 
that  in  which  it  was  swallowed  \  ana  this  alteration 
was  produced  not  upon  the  principle!^  of  mechanical 
trituration,  but  of  chemical  solution.  M*  Moutucla, 
speaking  of  the  machines  of  Vaucanson,  says,  that  the 
first  time  he  saw  them,  he  immediately  discovered 
some  of  the  artifices  employed  in  tlic  construction  of 
the  two  musical  Androides;  but  he  confiraset  that  the 
artificial  duck  entirely  baffled  his  penetration. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  Father 
Truchct,of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  construct- 
ed, for  the  amusement  of  Louig  XIV.,  an  automaton 
consisting  of  a  kind  of  moving  pictures,  which  was 
considered  as  a  roaster-piece  m  mechanics.  One  of 
these  pictures,  which  the  monarch  called  his  UiHe 
ope  rat  represented  an  opera  in  five  acts,  and  changed 
the  decorations  at  the  commencement  of  each*  The 
actors  performed  their  parts  in  pantomime.  This 
moving  picture  was  only  16^  inches  in  breadth,  IS 
inches  4  lines  in  height,  and  1  inch  3  lines  in  thick* 
nets,  for  the  play  of  the  machinery.  The  representa- 
tion could  be  stopped  at  pleasure,  and  made  to  re^ 
commence  at  the  same  place  by  the  operation  of  a 
catclu  The  account  of  this  piece  of  mechaniam  maf 
be  found  in  the  eulogy  on  F.  Tmchet  in  thr  Metn* 
oflkg  Acad.  mfSaeuces  for  17^. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  it- 
that  described  by  M.  Camus,  who  says  he  construct- 
ed it  for  the  amusement  of  l»ouis  XIV.  when  achild* 
k  consisted  of  a  small  coacli  drawn  by  two  horses,  in 
which  was  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with  a  footman  and 
page  behind.  According  to  t^  -  -vint  given  by 
M.  Camu*  himself,  this  coach  '  ed  at  the 

extremity  of  a  tabk  of  a  detem^  the  coach- 

man smacked  liia  y»hl^f  and  th<  nmediatrly 
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set  out,  moving  their  legs  in  a  natural  manner.  When 
the  carriage  reached  the  edge  of  the  table,  it  turned 
at  a  right  angle,  and  proceeded  along  that  edee. 
When  it  arrived  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  king 
was  seated,  it  stopped,  and  the  pa^e  getting  down 
opened  the  door;  upon  which  the  ladj  alighted, 
having  in  her  hand  a  petition,  which  she  presented  with 
a  curtsey.  After  waiting  some  time,  she  agaiii  curt- 
sied, and  re-entered  the  carriage  ;  <he  page  then  re- 
sumed his  place,  the  coachman  whipped  his  horses, 
which  began  to  move,  and  the  footman,  running  after 
the  carriage,  jumped  up  behind  it.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, says  M.  Montucla,  that  M.  Camus,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  a  general  account  of  the  me- 
chanism which  he  employed  to  produce  these  effects, 
did  not  enter  into  a  more  minute  description.  See 
Montucla*8  Edit,  of  Ozanam's  Mathematical  Re- 
creations. 

Ingenious  pieces  of  machinery  imitating  the  mo- 
tions of  men  and  animals  are  frequently  attached  to 
hour  clocks,  and  brought  into  action  at  the  end  of 
the  different  hours.  There  is  a  remarkable  clock 
of  this  kind  at  Lyons,  and  another  at  Strasburg. 
M.  le  Droz  of  la  (Juaux  de  Fonds,  in  the  county 
of  Neufchatel,  was  famous  for  constructing  clocks 
of  this  kind.  A  very  curious  one,  presented  to  his 
Spanish  majesty,  had,  among  other  curiosities,  a  sheep- 
which  imitated  the  bleating  of  a  natural  one ;  and 
a  dog  watching  a  basket  of  fruit.  When  any  one 
attempted  to  purloin  the  fruit,  the  dog  gnashed  his 
teeth  and  barked  ; .  and  if  it  was  actually  taken  away, 
he  never  ceased  barking  till  it  was  restored. 

Even  the  clock  presented  by  the  Kalif  Haroun  al 
Rashidtothc  French  Emperor  Charlemagne,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  sipccimcn  of  ingenuity, 
considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  made.  It  was 
a  clepsydra,  or  clock  moved  by  water.  In  the  dial 
were  twelve  small  doors,  forming  the  divisions  of  the 
hours  ;  and  each  of  these  doors  opened  in  succession 
at  the  hour  marked,  and  let  out  little  balls,  which,  fall- 
ing on  a  brazen  bell,  struck  the  hour.  The  doors 
continued  open  till  V2  o'clock,  when  twelve  little 
knights,  mounted  on  horseback,  came  out  together, 
paraded  round  the  dial,  and  shut  all  the  doors.  Such 
a  machine  might  well  astonish  all  Europe,  at  a  time 
when  the  learned  were  wholly  occupied  by  questions 
of  grammar,  or  scholastic  theology.  See  Bossut's 
Historic  of  the  Mathematics,     {m\ 

Besides  these  machines,  many  of  extreme  ingenuity 
have  been  constructed  by  skiltul  artists.  Some  are 
complicated,  and  perform  a  great  variety  of  motions 
in  tne  course  of  which  a  series  of  different  'figuret 
are  introduced  to  view  ;  while  others  are  confined  to 
the  action  of  a  single  figure,  and  its  appendages.  Of 
the  former  description  are  the  machines  composed  of 
numerous  parts,  adapted  for  certain  branches  of  trades 
and  manufactures ;  or  where  all  the  successive  ope- 
rations of  mining,  carrying,  and  preparing  the  ore, 
^are  represented ;  or  where  cavalcades,  processions, 
or  sports,  are  shown.  We  have  seen  automatical  exhi- 
bitionsy  imitating  cascades  of  the  most  limpid  water, 
and  the  blowing  or  closing  of  the  petals  of  beautiful 
flowers.  But  the  chief  object  of  mechanics  has 
been  to  imitate  the  action  andf  ^ulties  of  living  na- 
ture! in  which  they  have  succeeded  in  a  manner  sur- 


passing  belief.     What  relates  to  the  motion  of  the  Ai 
human  figure,  we  have  treated  of  under  the  article     ' 
Androidcs,  already  referred  to ;  and  we  shall  now  ^ 
continue  briefly  to  advert  to  those  of  some  animals, 
in  addition  to  what  is  above  mentioned. 

We  have  seen  the  figure  of  a  swan  as  large  aa  fifi?, 
which  gracefully  curved  its  neck,  or  turned  it  round 
as  if  to  dress  the  plumage  of  its  wingpi  or  body. 
Having  done  this,  it  bent  down  its  head,  and  taking 
a  metal  fish  in  its  bill,  swallowed  it.  A  peacock  al» 
has  been  constructed,  which,  by  machineryy  conU 
erect  or  depress  its  crest,  and  unfold  its  tail ;  it  could 
likewise  lift  a  piece  of  money  in  its  bill,  while  per- 
forming all  the  motions  peculiar  to  an  animated  ori- 
ginal. Perhaps  these  figures  should  excite  less  ca- 
riosity, from  their  larger  size  admitting  of  the  greaor 
complication  of  parts,  and  the  more  ample  opentiaa 
of  the  mechanical  powers,  at  least  if  we  coi 
them  with  others.  Some  automata  of  animals 
been  made  so  inconceivably  small*  and  at  the 
time  exhibiting  such  a  diversity  of  action,  aa  to  < 
the  utmost  admiration,  not  only  of  those  unacquaistsd 
with  the  principles  of  art,  but  of  the  most  intelHgott. 
mechanics.  M.  Maillardet,  an  artist  on  whom  we 
before  bestowed  our  commendations  when  speakifl| 
of  the  Androides,  constructed  an  oval  boa  about 
tliree  inches  in  length  :  the  Ud  flew  up,  and  a  birdrf 
beautiful  plumage,  not  larger  than  a  small  hanmua^ 
bird,  started  up  from  its  nest.  Its  winM  fluttered 
and  its  bill  o|>ening  with  the  tremulous  Yibration  M> 
culiar  to  singi.ig  birds,  it  began  to  warble.  Amr 
continuing  a  succession  of  notes  which  would  SB  a 
large  apartment,  it  darted  down  into  its  neat*  and  the 
lid  closed  of  itself.  The  machinery  was  here  coc- 
taincd  in  very  narrow  compass,  and  could  produce  bar 
different  kinds  of  warbling:  it  was  put  m  motion hf 
springs,  which  preserved  their  action  during  hat 
minutes.  It  has  often  created  great  aurpriae  hoir 
such  a  variety  of  notes  could  be  produced  withai  a 
space  where  there  was  evidently  no  room  for  a  cor- 
responding number  of  pipes.  The  artist*  howevcTi 
-has  accomplished  his  purpose  by  a  very  simple  ex- 
pedient. There  is  only  one  tube,  the  vacuity  of 
which  is  shortened  or  lengthened  bv  a  piston  wofk- 
ing  inside,  and  thus  producing  sounds  graver  or  more 
acute,  according  as  the  machinery  operates  upon  iL 

Still  more  minute  is  a  spider,  wholly  fiuhionedof 
steel,  of  which  we  have  seen  several  species.  The 
mechanism  effecting  the  motions  of  these  figurest  > 
included  in  the  body,  and  by  means  of  Tarious  springs, 
pinions,  and  levers,  the  legs  are  successively  raisedf 
and  the  automaton  advances.  One  constructed  bf 
M.  Maillardet,  ran  on  the  surface  of  a  table  duriag 
three  minutes ;  and  its  course  was  so  derised,  as  to 
tend  rather  towards  the  centre  of  the.  table  than  the 
edge. 

The  same  mechanic  has  made  an  automatical  cater- 
pillar, or  lizard,  and  a  mouse»  all  strictly  imitating 
the  motions  of  nature.  He  has  also  constructed  a 
serpent,  which  crawls  about  in  every  direction,  opa» 
its  mouth,  hisses,  and  darts  out  its  tongue.  Tbe 
source  of  motion,  like  that  of  the  others,  here  consistB 
in  springs,  and  it  continues  in  action  seren  minutes. 

Other  automata,  as  a  ship  on  wheds  concealed  fiun 
view,  men  rowing  a  barge»  the  going  of  mills,  uA 
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ft-  many  other  operations  which  require  the  human  hand 
to  regulate  them,  have  often  been  contrived.     But 

■*^  there  is  one  kind  of  imitation  of  nature,  which, 
perhaps,  infinitely  surpasses  either  the  representa- 
tions of  animals  or  tKe  Androidcs,  we  mean  the 
imitation  of  speech.  This  may  assuredly  be  consi- 
dered as  the  utmost  stretch  of  invention  ;  for  of  all 
the  faculties  conferred  on  living  beings,  that  which 
most  eminently  distinguishes  man  is  speech. 

A  brazen  head,  we  are  told,  was  once  construct- 
ed, which  is  said  to  have  uttered  words ;  but  this  pro- 
bably consisted  in  deception  only  :  nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful that  it  should  not  have  been  easily  detected, 
fvhen  we  reflect  on  the  propensity  of  the  public  lately 
to  view  one  of  little  ingenuity  with  admiration.  M. 
Kempelen,  however,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  who 
had  previously  distinguished  himself  by  mechanical 
productions,  has  undoubtedly  effected  the  imitation 
-cf  speech  where  no  deception  is  practised.  We  shall 
briefly  advert  to  the  principles  he  followed,  as  we  be- 
lieve no  account  of  them  whatever  has  hitherto  been 
detailed  in  Britain.  , 

M«  Kempelen  having  directed  his  attention  to- 
wards the  practicability  of  forming  a  speaking  machine, 
limited  his  expectations  to  the  production  of  vowels 
only.  At  first  ne  entertained  no  hopes  of  obtaining  con- 
tonants,  far  less  did  he  deem  it  possible  to  unite  them 
with  vowels,  and  thus  express  words  or  syllables.  In  the 
course  of  his  investigations,  he  tried  all  musical  instru- 
0ents,even  horns  and  trumpets,  with  the  viewof  finding 
which  of  them  emitted  sounds  approaching  nearest  to 
the  human  voice  :  but  although  he  was  aware  that  the 
veedt  of  hautboys,  clarionets,  and  bassoons,  came  near- 
er the  voice  of  mankind,  because  there  is  a  faint  resem- 
blance between  their  operations  and  the  functions  of 
^he  human  glottis,  and  also  knew  that  a  reed  stop, 
-called  voce  kumana,  had  been  adapted  to  organs,  his  re- 
searches were  ineH'ectual.  The  sound  of  those  reeds 
•was  fourfd,  on  comparison,  to  be  a  very  imperfect  imi- 
tation of  what  they  were  intended  to  represent.  At 
length  having  accidentally  heard  the  reed  of  a  bagpipe, 
he  conceived  that  it  exceeded  all  others  in  this  re- 
spect, and  thence  made  it  the  subject  of  his  future 
experiments. 

M.  Kempelen  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  and  as- 
^duous  study  of  the  mode  in  which  the  human 
epeech  is  produced,  which  has  led  to  an  interesting 
dissertation  On  the  Mechanism  of  Speech.  There 
the  anatomical  position  of  all  the  different  organs  is 
•hewn  and  described,  and  also  the  different  relations 
of  each  sound  to  another.  After  considering  these 
things,  he  supposed  that  the  fundamental  part  of  voice 
consists  in  A.  But  this  was  far  from  aiding  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  could  obtain  no  other  vowel,  whether 
ffravc  or  acute,  from  a  reed  connected  with  a  tube. 
However,  after  long  study,  he  contrived  a  hollow 
ova!  box,  divided  into  halves,  which  were  attached 
by  a  hinge,  thus  resembling  jaws.  These  were  adapt- 
ed so  as  to  receive  the  sound  issuing  from  the  tube  \ 
and  by  means  of  opening  and  closing  them,  he  heard 
the  sounds  A,  O,  OU,  and  an  imperfect  E  ;  but  no 
indications  of  I,  or  the  German  ii.  His  attention 
was  next  directed  to  consonants  ;  and  after  the  labour 
of  two  years,  he  obtained  from  different  jaws  P,  M,  L. 
With^hese  vowels  and  cou80tiaiitS|  be  could  compose 
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syllables,  and  even  words,  as  SMrmir,  fopa,  auht  lama, 
muloy  because  each  touch  of  his  instrument  produced 
a  different  sound.  Still  he  had  to  conquer  a  great 
di£Bculty  in  the  first  letter  not  having  ceased  when 
the  second  commenced ;  and  on  attempting  to  pro- 
cure the  sounds  in  immediate  succession,  the  letters 
were  confounded  together.  Papa,  instead  of  being 
one  word,  evidently  consisted  of  so  many  different 
letters ;  and  also  the  too  sudden  discharge  of  air  in- 
to the  tube  produced  a  faint  K.  Thus  aula  nearly 
resembled  An-ku-i-Uca,  Another  imperfection  like- 
wise arose  in  an  aspiration  following  the  consonant^ 
and  papa  then  resembled  ph-a-ph-a.  As  M.  Kem- 
pelen proceeded  in  ascertaining  the  possibility  of 
producing  the  sound  of  letters,  he  surmounted  these 
difficulties,  though  it  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. But  the  proper  combination  of  them  he  saw 
must  result  from  imitating  nature  in  having  only  one 
glottis,  and  one  mouth,  from  which  all  the  sounds 
should  issue,  and  where  their  union  should  be  form- 
ed. His  invention  therefore  terminated  in  construct- 
ing a  machine  which,  in  some  measure,  imitated  the 
human  speech. 

The  speaking  machine  is  of  simple  structure,  and 
consists  of  only  five  principal  parts.  1.  The  reed, 
representing  the  human  glottis  ;  2.  An  air  chest, 
with  internal  valves ;  3.  Bellows,  or  lungs ;  4.  A 
mouth,  with  its  appurtenances ;  5.  Nostrils,  as  in 
the  living  subject.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  expa- 
tiate on  each  of  these  parts,  which  would  lead  to  a 
long  discussion ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this  detail,  we 
shaS  briefly  explain,  so  far  as  we  are  able  without  figures, 
the  general  composi.tion  of  each.  The  reed,  though 
not  cylindrical,  is  formed  in  imitation  of  the  reed  of 
a  bagpipe  drone,  which  probably  many  of  those  who 
peruse  this  article  may  have  seen.  The  hollow  p^ortion, 
however,  is  square,  and  the  tongue  of  the  reed,  which 
vibrates,  consists  of  a  thin  ivory  slip,  resting  upon  it 
horizontally.  This  hollow  portion,  or  tube,  is  in- 
serted into  the  air  chest ;  and  the  discharge  of  air 
occasioning  a  vibration  of  the- ivory,  the  requisite 
sound  is  produced.  To  soften  the  vibration,  the 
part  supporting  the  slip  is  covered  with  leather,  and 
a  moveable  spnng,  shifting  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
slip,  brings  the  sound  of  the  reed  to  the  proper  pitch. 
Tne  sound  is  more  acute  as  the  spring  is  moved  for- 
ward to  the  outer  extremity,  because  the  vibrations 
then  become  quicker ;  and  if  shifted  farther  from  the 
anterior  extremity,  the  sound  becomes  more  grave, 
as  the  vibrations  are  then  slower.  The  extremity  of 
the  ivory  slip  should  not  be  applied  close  to  the  tube 
where  it  rests,  but  should  remain  a  little  open,  that  the 
air  may  penetrate  and  occasion  the  vibnitipn.  Thus 
we  observe  that  a  common  bagpipe  reed  may  be 
closed  and  produce  no  sound.  A  slight  curvature 
of  the  ivory  slip  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the 
spring,  which  is  enough  for  the  object  desired. 

One  end  of  the  air  chest,  which  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  receives  this  voice-pipe,  as  we  shall  call  it, 
containing  the  reed ;  and  into  the  opposite  end  is  in- 
serted the  mouth  of  the  bellows.  Both  the  apertures 
are  guarded  by  leather,  to  prevent  the  unhecessary 
waste  of  air.  Two  smaller  air  chests  are  thiMi  put 
into  it,  each  having  a  valve  above  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  springy  aud  each  havir.g  a  round  apcrtune 
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AiitoiTu-  adapted  to  receive  through  the  side  of  the  large  air 
*""  chc8t  a  iiii  fuiiiioly  and  a  round  wooden  tube  for 
producing  liissing  sounds  as,  «,  z,  sch^  j.  The 
voicc-pipe  is  placed  in  the  large  air  chest,  so  as  to 
bi*  hrtween  the  smaller  air  chests. 

WIkmi  all  these  parts  are  fitted  to  the  air  chest,  the 
op^Tatioji  of  one  lever  raising  the  valve  of  the  first 
snnll'T  chest  connected  with  the  tin  funnel,  sounds  s; 
wliil:  the  o])i-ration  of  another,  raising  the  valve  of 
the  second  sni.nlliT  chest  connected  with  the  wooden 
tube,  sounds  sc/i.  But  it  is  proper  further  to  explain, 
that,  instead  of  being  a  simple  funnel,  it  is  in  fact 
a  tin  box,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  outer  end, 
nearly  coven  d  by  a  slip  of  pasteboard  ;  and  the 
woodiMi  tube  is  merely  the  mouth- piice  of  a  com- 
mon flute,  closed  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  with 
the  air-hole  modified  and  contracted.  'Fhe  letter  R 
is  produced  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the  ivory  slip 
owing  to  a  strong  discharge  of  air. 

M.  Kcmpelen's  bellows,  which  are  formed  to 
supply  ihe  place  of  lungs,  have  no  peculiariti'-s.  He 
found  that  his  machine  required  six  time^  the  quan- 
tity of  air  used  by  a  man  in  speaking  The  nozzle, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  inserted  into  the  large  air 
chrdi,and  the  air  which  it  discharges  is  also  received 
by  I  Ik  small  air  chest. 

Willi  regard  to  the  mouth,  it  consists  of  a  funnel, 
or  ratlii.'r  bell-shaped  piece  of  elastic  gum,  applied  to 
the  air  eiiest,  and  bO  adapted  that  the  sound  of  the 
reiil  ibbues  from  it.  Elastic  gum  is  selected  for  this 
purpoac,  as  njore  nearly  approaching  to  the  natural 
BoftiK'ss  and  flexibility  of  the  human  organs.  Independ- 
ent of  itsciimmunication  with  the  reed  producing  the 
Aiiund  required,  a  tin  tube  connects  it  with  the  air 
chesi,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  kept  constantly 
full  of  air.  This  M.  Kempelen  considers  a  very 
essential,  i»r  even  an  indispensible  Lart  of  the  ma- 
chine, IJejiides  these  theiv  aiv  small  additional  bellows, 
for  the  purpo!;e  of  aiding  the  production  of  such 
Hounds  as  \\  K,  T,  which  need  a  greater  ertiission 
111  air« 

The  nose  eoiisisls  of  two  tin  lubes  communicating 
with  the  nuiuth.  When  the  mouth-piece  is  closed, 
.nid  l.iiih  lubes  lelnain«)pen,aperfect^I is  heard;  when 
line  lu  ehuuil,  but  the  other  is  open,  N  is  sounded. 

It  I'l  neirriSiuy  U»  add  to  this  brief  account  of  the 
).inMitt.d  pailiMif  M.  Ki-mpelen's  speaking  machine, 
th.l1  llir  iMiund  \\,i\\  irgnlated  in  a  great  measure  by 
ViiiMMiii  nindiliiMlinns  and  comoressioiis  of  the  mouth, 
hiui  Irii.'iii,  I),  (;.  K,  T,  he  never  could  obtain 
|.iil.irfly,  and  iiuliHlilutrd  a  Pin  expressing  them, 
whii  h  \v.H«  no  inanajM-d  as  to  bear  a  considerable  re- 
nt nibl.nii  •■,  iiii  i.nling  to  tin*  mode  of  using  it,  andfuffi- 
4  11  lit  III  deiiivelhe  auditor.  Never!  helesa  M.  Kempe- 
li  n  I  mild  pii»iIiK«'  not  only  words,  but  entire  senten- 
.111.  uiii  h  aiinp.i.i,  UHlronoinjr,  CouHtantinopolis;  or 
vKi/i  rtrs  mnti  uwi^v  uiKs  aintr  th  taut  won  uvur — 
i.injiuUus  struiidns^Uomaimum  iunumtor  .smnu'r 
fltynslu!.,  and  ill.'  like.  We  acknowKdge  ourselves 
Ij'ii.'h.ii.I  nl  llie  pivei:u-  liguie  under  wliicli  this  nui- 
il'iiiM,  iHile.u  HiiMrkable  IW  iiigrnuity  than  simpli- 
iii)-,  v.'H'i  iiliiniaiily  adci|)!ed.  Al  liisl  u  was  ex- 
liiliili-d  iiiily  wilh  ihe  uiii«»n  of  its  e:«'.«nlial  parts; 
M.  Kilii|Ml«n  next  proponed  that  il  i.houhl  be  an 
NUitiHMlou  i»V'"  «  *I»«'*^J  «»J  iillho»n',h  we  have  rea- 


son to  believe  that  his  intention  was  f ulfilledy  our  un-     ' 
certainty  has  induced  us  to  place  our  account  of  it 
here  rather  than  under  AsDUOfDEii.  ^ 

The  more  complicated  automata  are  ^^reatly  prized 
in  die  East ;  and  some  years  ago  constituted  a  kind 
of  traffic  from  Great  Britain.  China,  we  have  under- 
stood, was  the  place  where  the  greatest  prices  weie 
given  for  them  :  and  we  know  also,  that  some 
automata  of  ingenious  workmanship  were  carried 
from  this  country  with  the  last  embassy,  as  the  most 
acceptable  present  that  could  be  offered  to  the  Chinese 
emperor,     (c) 

AUTUN,  the  Au(rtistodunum  of  the  Romans^  a 
city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Saone  and 
the  Loire,  situated  near  the  river  Arroux,  at  the 
foot  of  three  great  mountains  which  supply  the  town 
with  water.  Autun  is  not  distinj^uished  either  by  its 
magnitude  or  its  public  buildings.  The  ruins  of 
three  ancient  temples,  a  theatre,  and  a  pyramid,  and 
two  ancient  gates,  are  the  only  objects  which  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  traveller. 

En  the  neijL;hbourhood  of  this  town  there  are  mines 
of  iron,  coal,  and  crystal,  and  in  the  canton  of 
Mont  Cenis  there  is  a  foundery  of  cannon.  A  mine 
of  lead,  with  a  mixture  of  silver,  has  been  discovered 
near  the  town ;  but  the  expense  of  working  it  was 
not  defrayed  by  the  promts.  The  wood  aroind 
Autun  is  very  abundant,  and  is  sent  in  great  quaatt* 
ties  to  Paris  for  fuel,  and  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
penters. Population  9176.  East  Long.  4*^  17' 59^1 
North  Lat.  46"  56'  48".  Sec  Gibbon's  Hist.  chap. 
xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  27.   See  also  Saone  and  Loike.     (v) 

AUVERGNE,  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces 
into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  RevolutioD. 
It  now  forms  the  departments  of  C  \xtal  and  PfV 
D£  Dome,  under  which  articles  an  account  of  its  soil, 
productions.  See,  will  be  found.  See  Gibbon's  HisU 
chap,  xxxviii.  vol.  vi.  p.  307.     (j) 

AUXERllE,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Auxerrois  in  the  duchy  of  Bourgogae* 
but  now  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Yonne^ 
It  is  situated  on  the  dechvity  of  a  hill  near  the  river 
Yonne,  which  renders  its  situation  favourable  for 
commerce,  and  gives  it  an  easy  communication  with 
Paris.  Auxerre  cairies  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
wines,  of  which  it  bends  a  great  quantity  to  Paris 
and  to  the  neighbounng  provinces.  Those  of  Cou- 
lange  and  Chablis  are  the  most  celebrated.  The 
timber,  which  is  also  an  article  of  commerce^  is^ 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  Cure  and  Yonne  to 
Auxerre,  from  which  it  is  sent  to  Pans  by  the 
Yonne  and  the  Seine.  The  environs  of  this  town 
are  extremely  beautiful.  The  palace  of  the  bishop 
was  one  of  the  finest  episcopal  edifices  in  France; 
and  the  principal  church  is  also  much  admired.  Po- 
pulation 12,047.  East  Long.  3**  34' 6";  North  Lat. 
47^  47'  57".  See  Peuchet's  Diet.  Cdmmerg.  voL  L 
p.  6V2,     (w) 

AUXILIARY  Scales,  in  music,  are,  according 
to  Martini  and  Kceble,  any  key  major  with  its  rela- 
tive minor,  and  the  attendant  keys  of  each  of  these^ 
six  keys  in  all.     See  Attendant  Ke^.K    (g) 

AUXILIARY  Verbs,  are  those  which  arc  pre- 
fixed to  others,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  tbcir  sig- 
nification.   See  Grammar.    U) 
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*  AUXONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcrpart- 
ment  of  the  Cotcd'Or,  situated  near  the  river  Saone. 

^  It  is  remarkable  for  a  double  wall  built  around  it  in 
the  17th  century,  and  for  a  bridge  of  ^23  arches  over 
the  Saone.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  cotti 
and  wood.  Population  5282.  East  Long.  5*^  23' 35" ; 
North  Lat.  4.?°  1 T  24".  See  Peuchet's  Diet.  Com- 
fiter^ .  vol.  i.  p.  673.     (^r) 

AUZOUT,  Adrian,  a  French  astronomer,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  died  in  the  year 
1693.  The  honour  of  having  invented  the  micro- 
meter has  generally  been  ascribed  to  Auzout  by  the 
French  astronomers,  but  it  is  now  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, that  he  was  merely  an  improver  of  that  use- 
ful instrument.  M.  de  la  Hire,  (Mem.  Acad.  1719), 
1^1.  le  Monnier,  {Hist.  Celeste j  p.  2.),  and  other 
French  astronomers,  maintain,  that  Auzout,  at  the 
same  time  with  Picard,  proposed  to  apply  the  te- 
lescope to  the  quadrant.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  both  these  inventions  have  been 
iclainried  by  the  English  for  Mr  Gascoigne.  Auzout 
^peas  the  author  of  some  ingenious  and  interesting  ex- 
periments on  the  light  and  heat  of  the  diflercnt 
planets,  which  are  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy,  tom.  vi.  part  ii.  See  Montucla,  Hist. 
Math.  tom.  ii.  p.  569.  Bailly,  Hist.  Astron.  Mod. 
'^om.  ii.  p.  293,  400.     See  also  the  article  MiCRO- 

*^ETER.       (w) 

AWENYDHION,  a  name  given  to  a  set  of  en- 
•%liusiasts  in  Wales,  who  are  supposed  to  possess  a 
pft»  resembling  what  is  called  the  second  sight  in 
Scotland.   See  Warrington's  Hist.  ofWales^  p.  102. 

AWNING,  a  covering  of  canvas  extended  over 
•the  decks  of  a  ship,  to  shelter  it  from  the  sun,  rain, 
©r  wind.  See  Gierke's  Elements  and  Practice  of 
t^igg^H^  ^ol.  i.  p.  149,  230.     {j) 

AXIM,  or  Akim,  a  country  of  Africa,  situated 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  extending  about  seven  leagues 
from  the  river  Serpentine  to  the  village  of  Bosna^ 
-The  French,  who  were  for  some  time  masters  of  this 
country,  were  expelled  in  1515  by  the  Portuguese, 
.iRrho  protected  themselves  by  a  fort.  Axim  remain - 
■  4ed  in  their  possession,  and  they  engrossed  all  the 
commerce  of  the  Gold  Coast  till  the  9th  February 
-1692,  when  the  Dutch  attacked  them,  and  made 
-themselves  masters  of  the  district.  Some  time  after- 
'vrards  the  Prussians  arrived,  and  allured  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Dutch  about  one  half  of  the  na- 
tives. The  fort  belonging  to  the  Dutch  is  called  St 
Anthony,  and  that  of  the  Prussians,  Fredericksburg, 
The  soil  of  Axim  is  extremely  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces great  quantities  of  rice,  which  the  inhabitants 
export  to  the  other  kingdoms  on  the  coast  for  palm- 
oily  yams,  and  millet.  Its  other  productions  are  fruits  of 
all  kinds,  black  cattle,  sheep,  eoats,  and  fowls.  The 
TOld  of  Axim,  which  is  reckoned  the  best  on  the 
Oold  Coast,  is  a  considerable  object  of  commerce. 
The  Dutch  have  used  every  exertion  to  exclude 
other  nations  from  this  valuable  traffic  ;  and  the  ne- 
grroes  find  it  difficult  to  deceive  them,  as  the  chief 
village  Ahambcne,  or  Axim,  is  under  the  cannon  of 
Fort  St  Anthony.  The  neeroes,  however,  often 
carry  the  gold  which  they  collect  in  the  rivers,  and 


in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  the  English  and 
Irish  smuggling  vessels,  from  whom  they  obtain  ar- 
ticles of  European  merchandize  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  they  do  from  the  Dutch. 

The  inhabitants  of  Axim  also  carry  on  a  traffic  in 
ivory  and  slaves,  and  likewise  in  large  canoes,  which 
they  sell  to  foreigners  for  the  convenience  of  landing 
with  facility  on  their  rocky  coast.  Salt  is  manufac- 
tured in  considerable  quantities  by  the  female  ne- 
groes. 

The  government  of  Axim  is  entnisted  to  two 
classes  o?  the  natives  ;  the  Caboccroes,  or  chief  men, 
and  the  Muncarocs,  or  young  men.  The  principles  of 
equity  and  humanity  guide  them  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  in  the  management  of  their  pub- 
lic concerns ;  but  bribery  and  corruption  often  de- 
feat the  great  ends  of  public  justice.  See  Modem 
Univcrs.  Hist.  vol.  xiii.  p.  391.     (q) 

AXIOM,  a  truth,  or  proposition,  which  is  self- 
evident. 

AXIS  IN  Peiutrochio,  or  Wheel  and  Axle. 
See  Mechanics. 

AXMINSTER,  an  ancient  town  in  Devonshire, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground  upon  the 
western  banks  of  the  river  Axe,  26  miles  east  from 
Exeter.  It  is  famous  for  the  burying-place  of  the 
Saxon  nobles,  who  fell  when  resisting  an  invasion  of 
the  Danes,  in  the  battle  of  Bruneburg ;  and  for  the 
monastery  which  King  Athelstan  founded  for  seven 
priests  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  warriors. 
This  building,  however,  has  been  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  from  what  now  remains,  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  either  its  character  or  original  size. 
The  town  contains  406  houses,  and  is  clean,  neat,  and 
healthy.  It  has  an  extensive  manufactory  for  wea- 
ving carpets  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  wnose  pecu- 
liar make  and  character  have  obtained  them  the  name 
of  A  xminster  carpets.  The  weekly  market,  which 
is  held  here  on  Saturday,  is  reckoned  the  first  in  the 
county.  Population  2154.  W.  Long.  3**  8';  N. 
Lat.  50®  45'.  See  Beauties  of  Enghnd  and  fValeSf 
vdl.iv.and  Polwhele's  Hist,  of  Devon,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  (p) 

AXUM,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  province  of 
Tigrc,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent ruins,  from  which  may  be  traced  its  ancient 
splendour  and  importance.  In  one  sauare,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  town,  are 
forty  obelisks  of  granite.  On  the  top  of  one  is  a 
pateraj  exceedingly  well  carved,  in  the  Greek  taste; 
but  the  sculptures  on  the  face  of  the  obelisk  are 
Gothic ;  and  from  its  form  and  situation,  Mr  Bruce 
supposes  it  to  have  been  erected  by  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  for  the  use  of  the  philosopher  Eratosthenes,  in 
ascertaining  the  latitude,  or,  according  to  others,  in 
measuring  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  Two  flights 
of  steps,  several  hundred  feet  long,  are  the  only  remains 
of  a  magnificent  temple ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  a 
considerable  number  of  pedestals  of  statues;  and  the 
remains  of  a  causeway,  formed  of  large  stones  stand- 
ing edgewise,  or  heaped  upon  one  another. 

The  ancient  city  of  Axum  is  supposed,  by  Mr 
Bruce,  to  have  been  built  by  a  colony  of  Cushites, 
or  Troglodyte  Ethiopians.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  cities  of  Abyssinia,  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  till  the 
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beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Turks. 

The  ruins  of  Axum,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
short  account,  upon  the  authority  of  Bruce,  in  the 
article  Abyssinia,  have  been  recently  examined  with 
great  attention  by  liord  Valentia.  After  much 
fruitless  search,  he  was  unable  to  find  the  inscription 
mentioned  by  Bruce  ;  but  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  a  monument,  about  eight  feet  high,  three 
and  a  half  broad,  and  one  thick,  which  contained  a 
long  Greek  inscription.  This  monument  seems  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  330,  by  ^izanaSy 
king  of  the  Axomites,  in  honour  of  his  two  brothers, 
who  subdued  the  insurgent  nation  of  the  Bougaeitae, 
(perhaps  the  Bogenses  of  Edrisi.)  This  inscription 
contains  an  account  of  the  hospitality  shewn  to  the 
prisoners  who  were  taken,  and  establishes  the  fact 
of  Axum  having  been  the  capital  of  a  people  called 
the  Axomites. 

Lord  Valentia  measured  and  carefully  examined 
all  the  obelisks  at  Axum.  There  arc  seven  large 
ones,  ornamented  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large 
and  beautiful  one  mentioned  by  i3ruce,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  which  is  80  feet  high,  consisting  of  a 
•ingle  block  of  granite.  The  smallest  is  36  feet,  but 
the  dimensions  of  the  largest  arc  considerably  greater 
than  those  of  the  erect  one. 

Not  far  from  the  church,  in  a  square  inclosure 
surrounded  with  pillars,  Lord  Valentia  found  a  short 
inscriptixjn,  in  Ethiopic  characters,  to  this  effect : 
••  The  Aboona  David  removed  and  broke  to  pieces 
here ;  he  thought  within  himself,  the  Lord  was  plea- 
sed that  he  so  should  do."  This  explanation  seems 
to  account  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  obe- 
lisks. These  ancient  monuments,  originally  55  in 
number,  are  said  by  the  priests  to  have  been  built 
by  Ethiopus,  the  father  of  Abyssinia,  about  1540 
years  ago. 

The  present  town,  which  contains  about  600  houses, 
stands  partly  in,  and  partly  at,  the  mouth  of  a  nook 
formed  by  two  hills,  on  the  north-west  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive valley,  where  the  soil,  which  is  very  produce - 
tive,  is  interspersed  with  small  pieces  of  spar  and 
agates.  Several  manufactures  of  coarse  cotton-cloth 
are  carried  on  here ;  and  excellent  parchment  is  made 
of  goats'  skins  by  the  monks.  N.  Lat.  1^°  6'  36", 
E.  Long.  38**  39'.  See  Brucc's  Travels^  vol.  iii. 
p.  1'28,  &c.  ;  and  Lord  Valentia's  TravclSf  vol.  iii. 
p.  87,  179.     (^) 

AXYRIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Monce- 
fiia,  and  order  Triandria.     See  Botany,     (tc) 

AYE  AYE,  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mada;jabcar  to  a  singular  species  of  quadruped  hke 
a  s^^uirrel,  <i.i>covered  by  Sonnerat.  See  Sonncrat'a 
Voyw^f  tt»  tfiH  i'MHt  Indicia  torn.  ii.  p.  137.      (w) 

AVKNl  A,  a  gviius  of  plants  of  the  class  rentan- 
dria,  aiid  '#rdfr  Monoj^ynia.     See  Botany,     (tu) 

A  Y  ESi  1  '■ ,  th*-  wife  of  Mahomet.     See  Arabia. 

AYLESBURY,  an  ancient  borough  of  England 
in  Buckiiigham»hir«',  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  ph-asant  and  fertile  vale  of  Ayles- 
bury. It  was  ttjrmerly  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  and  was  taken  from  the  Britons  by  the 
Saxons  under  Cuthwolf  in  572.  It  was  made  a  royal 
manor  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  granted  it  to 


William  of  Aylesbury,  under  the  singular  teourr^  Ayle 
that  he  should  find  straw  for  the  king's  bed-chamber  ^-^j 
three  times  a-year,  should  the  king  pass  that  way  so  ^"^ 
often ;  and  provide  his  table  with  two  green  geese  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  with  three  eels.     This  town 
is  the  most  considerable  in  the  county ;  and,  from 
the  irregular  formation  of  its  streets  and  lanes,  ex- 
tends over  a  great  surface  of  ground.     It  nends  two 
members  to  parliament ;  and  here  are  held  the  quar- 
ter-sessions for  the  county,  and  the  Lent  as^'zes. 
It  contains  679  houses.     The  lower  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  arc  principally  employed  in  lace-making. 
Population  3186.     N.  Lat.  5^  49^  18";  W.  Long. 
O"*  50'  18".     See  Britton's  Beatities  of  England  and 
fVales,  vol.  i.  p.  31-3,  &c.     (p)  ^ 

AYLESFORD,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Kent,  lies  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Medway,  and  derived  its  name  from  a  bloody  battle 
which  was  fouglit  here  by  the  Angles  or  Saxons 
under  Hengist,  and  the  Britons  under  Vortimer  in 
455,  Aylesford  being  merely  a  contraction  forAnglet' 
ford.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  shewn  the  burying 
places  of  Horsa  the  brother  of  Hengist,  and  Coti- 
gern  the  brother  of  Vortimer,  who  fell  fighting  hand 
to  hand  in  this  engagement..  Here  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Medway ;  a  hos^ 
pital  for  six  poor  people,  each  of  whom  receives  tet 
pounds  a  year ;  and  "the  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
Carmelites,  now  converted  into  a  mansion-house  flC 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford.  Houses  151,  and  populatioi 
912.  N.  Lat.  5P  21' ;  E.  Long.  0°  28'.  See  H*» 
sted's  HUt,  of  Kent,     (p) 

AYLMER,  or  ^lmeh,  John,  bishop  of  London, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  was  bora 
at  Aylmer-hall,  in  the  county  of  hforfolk,  io  152L 
Being  a  younger  son,  and  destined  for  the  churchf 
he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  pleased  with  his  appUp 
cation  and  early  attainments,  received  lym  into  his 
family  as  preceptor  to  his  children.     One  of  these 
was  the  amiable  but  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Greyt 
who,  under  the  care  of  Aylmer,  soon  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  classical  literature.     By  his  preferment  to 
the  arch-deaconry  of  Stow,  Aylmer  had  a  seat  in  the 
convocation  held  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary».. 
where  he  resolutely  opposed  the  return  to  Popery^ 
and  zealously  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor« 
mation.     But  the  persecutions  which  followed  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  the  kingdom.     While  abroad,  he 
visited  most  of  the  universities  on  the  continent ;  and^ 
wrote   an   answer  to   John    Knox's  >  '*  First  Blast 
against  the  monstrous  Regiment  and  Empire  of  Wc^ 
men,"  which  he  entitled,  **  An  Harborowe  for  faith- 
ful and  trewe  subjects  against  the  late  bloune  Blaste 
concerning  the  Government  of  Women,  &c."     Re-     -^^ 
turning  to  England,  on  tlie  accessk)n  of  Elizabethf  -^^ 
he  was  presented  to  the  arch-deaconry  of  Lincobi^ 
and  sat  in  the  famous  synod  which  was  held  in  1562*^^^ 
for  reforming  and  setthng  the  doctrines  and  disc^i^, 
pline  of  the  church  of  England.     In  1576,  he  vf^^m^ 
raised  to  the  see  of  London,  in  which  he  contina^^ 
until  his  death,  in  1594,  at  the  age  of  73.     Bishc:^j> 
Aylmer  was  a  bold  and  zealous  advocate  in  the  ca^x^c 
of  the   Reform  «tion,  and  equally  an  enemy  to  tilae 
Puritans  and  FapisU.    He  was  most  assiduous    9" 
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k^  public  preaching,  and  performed  the  sacred  duties  of 
j^  his  office  with  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  people,  and  the  good  of  the  church. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  abilities, 
but  rather  of  an  irritable  and  persecutmg  spirit ;  and 
Ilia  unwarrantable  attacks  upon  the  puritan  clergy, 
and  the  virulent  abuse  with  which  he  treated  them, 
4rew  upon  him  a  retaliation  no  less  acrimonious ;  ibr, 
according  to  FuUer,  he  was  the  hero  of  the  celebrated 
Martin  Mar-Prelate.  See  Andrew's  Hist,  of  G. 
Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  524-.    Diofr,  Brit,     (/;) 

AYR,  or  Air,    (anciently  named   Vidogara^)   a 
rirer  which  rises  from  Glenbuck,  on  the  boundary 
between  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  and,  after  run- 
sing  thirty  miles  westward,  falls  into  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  at  the  harbour  of  Ayr.     This  river  divides  the 
county  into  two  portions  not  very  unequal ;  and  it  is 
poMible  that  the  present  name  might  originate  from 
tbis  very  circumstance.      The  inland  boundary  of 
Ayrshire,  as  it  appears  in  ancient  maps,  is  incurvated 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  if  the  line  of  coast 
•  be  considered  as  the  string,  the  river,  which  bisects 
s    it  and  extends  to  the  most  prominent  part,  nearly  in 
;-    4be  direction  of  an  arrow  in  a  bow,  might  be  called 
L    Arwe,  on  the  same  principle  which  has  given  the 
t'l  came  of  sagittal  suture  to  the  synarthrosis  between 
■:/  -tbe  parietal  bones  of  the  cranium.     This  etymology, 
'    soggeated  by  a  whimsical  writer,  is  not  more  unsa- 
tulactory  than  many  others  which  have  been  assign- 
^  to  the  word.    The  poet  Jonston  has  no  hesitation 
m  deriving  it  from  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  he  awkwardly  hints,  that  its  resemblance  to  the 
\    littlin  Aurum^  imphes  bome  affinity  to  gold.     Some 
learned  persons  choose  to  say,  that  the  name  of  this 
titer  fignifiet  tua/er,   others  shalioWf   others  clear^ 
ethers  rapid  ;  not  one  of  which  terms  can  be  admit- 
ted to  form  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  other  ri- 
vers in  the  county.     There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  many 
languages  a  word  similar  to  this  signifies  xvater^  air^ 
Jirf,  or  some  other  fluid  ;   and  probably  these  signi- 
'    .ficitioDS  are  all  derived  from  the  Heb.  "^J^,  tofiavo, . 
\     It  it  most  probable  that  the  modern  Ayr  is  only  the 
^    termination   of  the   ancient  name,   Fiodach-Ar,  or 
Gwddawg-Ar,  (whence  Vidogara  was  formed,)  sig- 
.  mifying  the  sylvan  rivevy  or  the  river  in  the  JhreU. 

ror  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  source  the  river 
-possesses  no  beauties.  The  remaining  half  of  its 
aonrse  is  very  romantic.  The  banks,  in  most  places, 
are  precipitous  and  rocky,  clothed  with  natural 
wooo,  and  the  dusky  stream  below  winds  its  way 
n>und  these  steep  emmences,  many  of  which  have  al- 
io been  decorated  by  modern  improvements.  (m«  0. ) 
AYR,  or  Air,  (formerly  Are^^  a  very  ancient 
town  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital 
of  Ayrshire,  is  situate  on  the  southern^  bank  of^  the 
nver  of  the  same  name,  at  its  influx  into  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  To  the  parish  of  Ayr  that  of  Alloway  was 
annexed  early  in  the  18th  century;  but  the  lands 
.a;ranted  in  the  charter  of  the  borough,  (most  of  which 
Eave  long  been  alienated,)  extended  over  the  whole  of 
these  now  united  parishes.  The  present  rental  of 
this  royalty  is  j^  10,000  per  annum,  and  the  number 
of  acres  is  above  5000.  Fifty  years  ago  the  state  of 
agriculture  was  so  wretched,  that  in  the  pariah  of 


Alloway  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay  Is.  Sd.       Ayr. 
of  rent  per  acre.  »— -y-  -» 

In  former  times  this  to^vn  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able military  importance.  Though  nature  has  not 
afforded  it  any  remarkable  facilities  for  defence,  there 
.  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  fortified  at  a  very  re- 
mote period.  No  trace  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
places  of  strength,  which  are  obscurely  hinted  at  in 
the  traditionary  records  of  the  vulgar;  but  it  is 
known  that  in  1197,  William,  sumamed  the  Lion, 
built  a  castle  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  this  prince,  whose  charters  to  royal  bo- 
roughs are  the  oldest  now  extant,  erected  a  borough 
at  his  Nexv-caatle-npon-Are,  The  charter,  having 
no  year  affixed  to  it,  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  granted  about  the  year  1 180 ;  but  the  date  ap- 
pears,  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  twenty 
years  later.  As  it  contains  a  reference  to  the  new 
castle,  it  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  year  1197 ; 
and  as  the  first  witness,  Florence,  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, is  designed  electo  Glascuensi  Cancellario  meop 
It  could  not  be  earlier  than  1202,  the  year  in  which 
that  prelate  was  advanced  to  the  high  office  of  chan-  • 
cellor. 

The  borough  is  under  the  government  of  a  pro* 
vost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and 
twelve  counsellors ;  and,  along  with  Irvine,  Rothe- 
say, Inverary, .  ai^d  Campbeltown,  enjoys  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  a  burgess  to  serve  in  the  United  Par- 
liament. Very  few  boroughs,  either  in  Great  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  are  so  little  embroiled  with  party  po- 
litics, and  so  little  under  the  inHuence  of  great  fami- 
lies. The  chief  magistrate,  and  leading  members  of 
the  council,  have  generally  been  men  of  good  educa- 
tion, public. spirit,  and  liberal  views  ;  and  yet  some 
of  the  most  obvious  and  indispensable  matters,  con- 
nected with  police,  have  been  strangely  overlooked. 

The  town,  can  boast  of  few  advantages  in  point  of 
appearance. .  The  houses  are  set  down  so  awkwardly, 
and  (as  it  were)  fortuitously,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  the  former  inhabitants  consulted  either 
neatness  or  convenience,  when  they  produced  such 
uncouth  and  amorphous  combinations.  £veu  in  the 
principal  street,  the  eye  is  hurt  perpeti  ally  by  ob- 
serving the  contiguous  buildings  protruding  beyond 
each  other,  in  almost  every  possible  direction,  one 
perhaps  standing  square  to  the  front,  another  shoul- 
dering obliquely  forward,  and  a  third  facing  to  the 
right  or  left.  Here  you  see  a  stately  edifice,  rearing 
its  gigantic  form  over  a  diminutive  hovel,  with  scarce- 
ly a  door  or  window.  This  circumstance  is  perhaps 
favourable  to  the  view  of  the  town  from  a  distance^ 
as  the  great  inequality  of  surface  produces  something 
of  a  turreted  appearance,  and  compensates  for  the 
small  number  of  spires.  This  street  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  crescent,  but  with  no  propriety,  unless 
any  crooked  line,  full  of  indentations,  can  be  called  a 
crescent.  The  streets  are  ill  lighted,  wretchedly 
paved,  and  very  insufficiently  cleaned.  Side-pave- 
ments of  flag-stones,  for  foot  passengers,  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  desideraiay  which,  in  a  situation 
like  Ayr,  might  easily  be  supplied;  and  this  very 
practicable  improvement  would  surely  conduce  ftt^- 
ly  to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitanu* 
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Ayr.  The  prison,  like  the  old  tclbooth  of  Edinburgh, 

interlines,  and  almost  blocks  up,  on-?  of  the  principal 
streets.  S^'curity  is  the  only  consideration  which 
sei?ms  to  hive  gaim^d  thj  attention  i.f  tho>.'  wlio  plan- 
ned this  public  nuisance,  which  is  not  so  mucli  the 
terror  of  evil  dotrs,  as  the  horror  of  those  tliat  do 
well.  The  air  is  admitted  very  sparingly,  and  the 
accommodation  is  so  inadequate,  that  old  and  young, 
male  and  female  prisoners  are  frequently  crowded  in- 
to the  same  apartment.  We  are  asiouished  that  a 
great  county  like  Ayrshire,  should  be  so  far  behind 
many  less  populous  d: strict s,  in  efT.-cung  an  improve- 
ment, which,  more  than  almost  any  other,  marks 
the  superiority  of  m.odem  civili/atiun. 

There  are  few  public  buildings  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  Before  the  Reformation  tht-re  were  monaste- 
ries of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the  former  found- 
ed in  H30,  and  the  latter  in  1472.  The  church  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  stood  near  the  sea,  and  probably 
within  the  rampart*;.  Its  lower  stdl  renui;:s.  Here, 
it  is  said,  a  parliament  was  held,  in  the  time  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  This  venerable  structure  continued  to  be 
the  place  of  public  worship  till  the  middle  of  the 
1 7th  century,  when  it  was  converted  into  an  armoury 
by  Ohver  Cromwell,  who  built  a  citadel  round  it ; 
the  stones  for  erecting  which  were  almost  all  brought 
from  a  distance  by  sea,  and  chiefly  from  the  castle 
of  Ardrossan,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  ci- 
tadel encloses  twelve  acres  of  ground.  Cromwell 
gave  the  town  £G66  :  13:4  sterling,  to  build  the 
present  church,  which  is  capable  of  containing  near- 
ly 2000  persons.  Another  church  has  been  recently 
built,  which  accommodates  1 2(K). 

In  1796,  an  academy  was  established  hero,  and  a 
handsome  building  erected,  containing  a  number  of 
spacious  apartments,  in  which  all  tlie  branches  of 
education  necessary  for  a  commercial  life  are  taught 
by  able  masters.  The  institution  is  superintended  by 
a  rector,  who  teaches  experimental  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, chemibtr)-,  Greek,  &c.  Other  masters  are 
appointed  for  mathematics,  geography,  navigation, 
arithmetic,  L.atin,  French,  English,  writing,  and 
drawing.  The  number  of  students  last  year  amount- 
ed to  51-.  Within  tliese  few  years,  two  rectors  of 
this  academy  have  b?t'n  elected  professors  of  natural 
philosophy  in  tiie  two  oldest  Scotish  universities. 
Besides  this  prospeRuis  Si-minar)-,  there  are  sjveral 
other  respectable  'schools,  aiid  in  purticuhir  cue  or 
two  female  boarding  schools. 

A  flourishing  banking  company,  undtT  the  firm  of 
Hunters  and  Co.,  has  exist.'d  in  Ayr  tor  many  years; 
and  has  a  branch  at  Irvine,  and  another  at  Maybole. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland  has  ?.l-o  aii  agent  ;it  Ayr. 

The  manufactures  are  not  very  considerable.  Tan- 
ning and  soap-boiling  d.svrve  to  he  mentioned. 

The  port  was  formerly  considered  as  of  no  small  con- 
sequence. Buchanan  characterises  it  as  "  EmpnriHm 
non  igtioOiie."  The  navigation,  however,  is  liabL*  to 
be  impeded  by  a  bar,  which  is  occasionally  thrown 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  especially  by  the  N.  W. 
winds;  and  the  depth  of  water,  even  at  spring  tide?, 
is  but  12  feet.  The  foundation  of  a  harbour  was 
laid  in  1772,  a  year  memorable  also  for  the  failure  of 
the  Douglas  and  Heron  Bank.     To  this  port  belong 
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at  present  GO  vessels ;  from  200  tons  register  dom- 
ward<,  tiie  whole  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  Ik* 
tween  5000  and  GOOO.  The  seamen  employed  m 
500.  The  principal  export  is  coal  to  Ireland  abott 
50,  KX)  tons  annually.  The  other  exports  are  pv. 
iron  from  Muirkirk  and  Glenbuck,  1000  tons;  eA 
tar,  f)50  casks ;  brown  paint,  470  casks ;  lamp-bbd^ 
700  barrels  ;  coal-oil,  i26  puncheons  ;  soapers'  all% 
170  tons;  also  water  of  Ayr  stontf  and  black-lad; 
with  boots,  shoes,  stockings,  linens*  cottons,  wn^ 
yarn,  cheese,  seeds,  farming  utensils,  machinenr,  Ac 
'riie  imports  are  hides  and  tallow  from  S.  Amelia; 
beef,  butter,  barley,  beans,  oats»  meaU  yam,  Ino^ 
feathers,  kelp,  bricks,  quills,  soap,  and  limerti 
(about  SCHK)  tons  annually,)  from  Ireland;  iriici^ 
square  timber,  spars,  and  deals,  from  the  Bnuill(» 
lonies  in  America ;  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  tnkri 
&c.  from  the  Baltic;  slates  from  Easdale  aadFait 
William  ;  grain  and  meal  from  Gallovi-ay ;  Brittk 
spintb  and  general  goods  from  Glasgow;  oak-tk' 
&c.  from  tiie  west  of  England;  and  general ciK|n 
from  Leith,  Liverpool,  London,  £cc. 

Contiguous  to  the  harbour,  and  within  tbe|» 
ciiicts  oi  Cromwell's  Fort,  are  barracks  cdcpiki 
containing  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

Tlie  inhabitants  in  general  are  industrious  tri§ 
ber ;  and  the  more  opulent  part  of  them  equaOri 
tinguished  for  their  hospitality  to  strangers,  aatt- 
humanity  to  the  poor.     A  charity-house  waili 
in    175();  and  various  other  means   have  beenp 
vided   for   relieving   the   necessities   of  the  h^pi 
and  intirm.      One  expedient  in    particular  des 
we  think,  to  be  made  known,  as  its  beneficial  d 
have  been  extensively  felt  among    the   lower  oto 
Within    the  last   twelve  years,    six   female  soc" 
have  been  formed;  the  first  of  which  conusts  rf 4v 
honorar\'  members,  and  70  general  members,  iitfcff 
are  called.     Every  member  pays  six  shillings  uv 
ly  iiito  the  funds ;  and  every  ordinary  member,  wbfl 
unable  to  work,  receives  live  shillings  a  week.  Tbff 
receive  also  two  guineas  each  when  they  are  manici; 
half-a-guinea  for  ever)'  child  that  is  bom;  andwbei 
th«y  tlie  two  guineas  are  paid  for   their  funeral  ci- 
pcubLd.     Some  of  the  other  societies  are  condodBi 
on  a  priiiciple  somewhat  different  ;  but  all  of  tka 
are  nndi  r  the  management  of  ladies,  and  the  r^nb- 
tions  are  such  as  tend  equally  to  guard  against  iap 
sition,  ai:d  to  secure  immediate  relief  to  the  ditfio^ 
ed.     The  number  of  females  associated  for  this  p* 
pose  is  ()k>. 

It  has  sometimes  been  regretted  that  there  is  ■ 
intirmary  or  bridewell  in  Ayr.  The  want  of  tbefiv^ 
mcr  must  be  ft  It  chiefly  by  the  medical  practitiona^ 
who  might,  by  auch  an  establishment,  be  saved  i 
great  deal  of  inconvenience.  In  all  cases  of  necetfi- 
ty,  those  gentlemen  arc  in  the  habit  of  giving  tbor 
advice  and  attendance  gratuitously,  and  this  withe^pdi 
assiduity  and  tenderness. 

The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  provisionief 
all  sorts,  particularly  fish,  at  moderate  prices.  CaJ 
is  abuiidant  and  very  clieap.  The  climate  is  hetllh^i 
and  the  society  more  agreeable  tlvan  is  generally  » 
be  met  with  in  small  towns.  A  public  library  hn 
long  been  established  ;  and,  for  several  years  tboc 
has  been  a  printing-ofRce,  where  a  newspaper  u  p^b* 
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liahed  weekly.     A  number  of  neat  villas  and  elegant 
^  liouscs  have  lately  been  added  to  the  immediate  vici- 

*  nhy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  the 

■  duly  iucreasinjsr  beauty  of  the  environs,  will  be  suffi- 

•  cient  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  prominent 

■  drformities  of  the  ancient  streets. 

The  population,  in  1801,  was  stated  at  5492  ;  but 
aODe  of  the  sailors  belonging  to  the  town  were  inclu- 
.  ded  ;  60  that,  from  this  and  some  other  circumstances, 
the  females  appeared  to  be  more  numerous  than  the 
:  asiles  by  more  than  one- fourth.  A  greater  dis- 
I  jMrity  appears  in  many  other  lists ;  a  strong  presump- 
^ihn  that  the  cenMis  alluded  to  was  very  inaccurately 
The  present  number  in  the  bomugh  of  Ayr, 
»y  be  estimated  at  7000  ;  and  if  we  add  the  adjoin- 
g  villages  of  Newton  and  Wallacetown,  which  are 
k  JMnnected  with  this  town  by  two  bridges,  the  amount 
I  scarcely  be  under  11,000.  This  parish  claims 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Joannes  Erigena, 
evalier  Ramsay,  and  Robert  Bums.  N.  L.at.  55° 
",  W.  Long.  4^^  37' . — Distance  from  Edinburgh  76 
^Ipi^;  from  Glasgow  34.   (m.  ^    ) 

AYR,  Newton-upon  ;  a  borough  of  regality  on 
north   side  of  the  river  Ayr;  the  property  of 
bich  is  held  by  a  very  peculiar  tenure,  (described  in 
Siaiist.  Account  of  Scoil,  vol.  2. )  On  the  con- 
I  of  this  small  parish  is  an  hospital,  called  King' 
iTJ^f  founded  by    Robert  Bruce  for  eight  leprous 
yjeraoos.  The  towi.  itself  is  of  great,  though  uncertain, 
''Ifltiquity.     A  number  of  boats  arc  employed  in  fish- 
iiilf )  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  exported. 
f'VSoie  ships  are  built  on  this  side  of  the  harbour  of 
-'^J^yr;   a«d  for  several  years  past  a  rope-work  has 
E^^^ieen  established.     Population  nearly  2000.  (m.  fe) 
■  I: AYRSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west  of 
-^CQltland,  boundt;d  on  the  south  by  Wigtonshire  and 
tibe    stewartry  of    Kirkcudbright,    on    the  east  by 
DumfneMhire  and  Lanarkshire,  on  the  north  by  Ren- 
^rwsfaire,  and  on  tiie  west  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and 
i^C  Irish  sea.     Its  length  alon?  the  coast   is  above 
r '80  miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east 
|^MHlt92  miles.     It  contains  three  districts,  (former- 
denominated   the  three  bailliaries   of  Scotland,) 
rrick,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Doon,<-— Cuuning- 
Dy  on  the  north  of  the  Irvine, — and  Kyle,  or  Con, 
Clinch  occupies  the  intermediate  space,  and  which  is 
subdivided,  by  the  river  Ayr,  into  King's  Kyle,  and 
^  l^yle  Stewart.  It  includes  the  rock  of  Ailsa,  and  the 
[  t^  islands  called  Cumbraes,  or  Cambrays.  The  num- 
"""    t  of  parishes  within  the  county  is  47.     It  is  said 
[;ia  contain  1040  square  miles,  or  6(>5,600  English 
res.     In  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  re- 

Erted  to  the  HoUse  of  Commons  to  be  84,30(3.     In 
55,  it  had  been  stated  at  59,268,  and  in  1790 — 
'1798,   at   75,544.     The    valued  rent   is    jCI  49,595 
Scots  ;  and  in  1796,  Sir  John  Sinclair  estimated  the 
jQeal  rent  at  j£1  12,752  sterling.     The  following  is  an 
Accurate  statement  of  the  real  rental  for  1808  : 

XMstrict  of  Cunningham, j^l  27,632  4 

Kyle, 113,462  3 

Carrick, 63,724  0 

Royalty  or  parish  of  Ayr  (in  Kyle,)  .  .       9,855  0 

Total,       iC314,673  7 


The  general  appearance  of  the  county,  though  not 
remarkably  variegated,  cannot  easily  be  characterised 
In  a  few  words.     Carrick,  we  think,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting, though  not  the  most  fertile  district.      Its 
coast,   extending   from    the   Doon  to  Loch   Ryan, 
(which  some  maintain  is  the  *Oui3«y«^«,  and  others 
the  th^iyyif  xoA^rof  of  Ptolemy,)  is  occasionally  bold 
and  rocky  ;  and  its  southern  limit  is  enclosed  by  a 
lofty  ridge  of  hills,  fthe   UxeUum  Monies,}  partly 
green,  and  partly  clotned  with  heath.     The  interve- 
ning space  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  gradual,  but  not  uniform,  ascents 
The  surface  is  diversified  by   numerous   acchvities, 
some  of  them  gentle,  others  more  abrupt,  separated 
from  each  other  by  rivulets  not  **  unknown  iu  sone," 
quietly  stealing  along  verdant  meadows,  or  pouring 
their  foamy  waters  under  the  beetling  foliage  of  se- 
questered dells,  which  have  been  successively  occupi* 
ed  as  the  lurking-places  of  freebooting  desperadoes, 
the  retreats  of  unfortunate  heroes,  and  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  loves  and  the  muses.  The  chief  of  these 
streams,  overhung  with  natural  wood,  are  the  Girvan 
and  the  Stinchar,  or  Ardstinchar,  a  sound  not  easily 
adapted  to  the  melody  of  verse,  but  still  less  uncouth 
than  the  names  of  its  tributary  brooks,  Muick,  Feoch, 
Ashil,  and  Dusk.    Indeed  most  of  the  rivers  in  Ayr- 
shire have  names  insufferably  harsh  and  grating  to  the 
ear.     With  regard  to  Carrick,  we  shall  only  remark 
farther,  that,  though  it  contains  many  picturesque 
charms,  many  fairy  landscapes,  and  many  glens  in- 
comparably romantic,  and  though,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  ocean,  it  reveals  some  magnificent  prospects,  it 
does  not  possess  witliin  itself  either  the  grandeur  or 
the  sweetness,  either  the  richness  or  the  gaiety,  which 
enliven  the  Arcadian  scener)'  on  the  Tay,  the  Tweed, 
and  the  Tcviot. 

Kyle,  or  Coil,  having  once  been  a  forest,  may  have 
taken  its  name  from  tliat  circumstance,  (the  Celtic 
Coill  signifying  xvood;)  but  the  natives,  misled 
probably  by  the  old  chroniclers,  derive  it  from  Coi- 
lu6,  a  British  king,  who  is  reported  to  have  fallen 
in  battle  somewhere  on  the  river  Coil,  and  to  have 
been  buried  either  at  Coylton,  or  at  Coilsfield.  If 
such  a  personage  ever  existed,  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  scene  either  of  his  actions  or  of  his 
misfortunes.  The  hill  country,  towards  the  east,  is. 
bleak,  marshy,  uncultivated,  and  uninteresting ;  and 
on  that  side,  except  at  one  or  two  places,  the  district 
was  formerly  impervious.  In  advancing  from  these 
heights  to  tne  sea,  the  symptoms  of  fertility  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  cultivation,  rapidly  muluply  ;  but 
there  is  no  **  sweet  interchange  ot  hill  and  valley,"  no 
sprightliness  of  transition,  no  bold  and  airy  touches, 
either  to  surprise  or  delight.  There  is  little  variety, 
or  even  distinctness  of  outline,  except  where  the  ver- 
miculations  of  the  river  are  marked  by  deep  fringes 
of  wood  waving  over  the  shelvy  banks,  or  where  the 
long  and  almost  rectilineal  simimit  of  the  brown  Car- 
rick terminates  abruptly  in  a  rugged  foreland;  or 
where  the  multitudinous  islands  and  hills  beyond  the 
sea  exalt  their  colossal  heads  above  the  waves,  and 
lend  an  exterior  beauty  to  that  heavy  continuity  of 
flatnete,  which,  from  the  higher  grounds  of  Kyle,  ap» 
pears  to  pervade  nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The 
slope,  both  here  and  in  Cunningham,  is  pitted  witk^ 
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Ayrshire,  numberless  shallow  depressions,  which  are  surmount- 
ed by  slender  prominences,  rarely  swelling  beyond  the 
magnitude  of  hillocks,  or  kuolkj.  Over  this  dull 
expanse  the  hand  of  art  ha.i  spread  some  exquisite 
embelli.>hments,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  atone  for 
the  native  insipidity  of  tlie  scene,  but  which  might 
be  still  farther  heightened  by  covering  many  of  these 
spaces  with  additional  woods,  free  from  the  dismal  in- 
termixture of  Scotch  lir,  a  tree  which  predominates 
infinitely  too  much  all  over  the  country,  deforming 
what  is  beautiful,  and  shedding  a  dee})er  ^loom  on 
what  is  already  more  than  sufficiently  cheerless. 

Cunningham  is  said  by  Buchanan  to  be  a  word  of 
Danish  extraction, denoting  a  king's  habitation;  and 
hence  he  infers,  that  the  region  was  in  possession  of 
the  Danes  before  it  received  this  denomination.  It 
is  less  fanciful  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Saxon 
word,  signifying  a  place  where  conies  or  rabbits  bur- 
row, an  appellation  which  suits  the  district  well,  as 
its  sandy  downs  abound  with  rabbit  warrens  to  this 
day.  This  fertile  tract  of  country  is  divided  among 
a  few  great  proprietors.  It  is  decorated  only  by  a 
small  number  of  gentlemen's  residences  $  but  it  con- 
tains several  populous  towns,  and  the  harbours  of  Ir- 
vine, Saltcoats,  and  Ardrossan.  With  the  exception 
of  Largs,  which  ie  circumscribed  within  a  rocky 
^frontier,  so  as  to  be  insulated  from  the  surrounding 
country,  almost  the  whole  of  Cunningham  declines 
graduauly  towards  the  sea,  presenting  on  all  sides  a 
rich  and  extensive  prospect,  finely  contrasted  with  the 
islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  the  Cumbraes,  Bute, 
Arrao,  ^nd  the  distant  mountains  of  Argyleshire. 
When  it  is  skilfully  cultivated,  it  will  rank  with  the 
£nest  plains  in  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Formerly  the  baronies  of  Cunningham  and  Largs 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  of  Irvine. 
The  Earls  of  Cassilis  were  hereditary  bailiffs  of  Car- 
Tick  ;  the  Campbells  of  Loudon  were  hereditary 
bailiffs  of  Kyle  ;  and  the  Wallaces,  lords  of  Craigie, 
were  heritable  stewards. 

There  are  many  lakes  in  this  county,  some  of  them 
extensive,  but  none  very  remarkable  either  for  the  beau- 
ty or  the  wildness  of  the  scenery.  The  shore  in  ge- 
neral is  very  flat,  and  kelp  is  found  in  various  places  ; 
but  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  valuable  substance. 

With  respect  to  the  climate,  it  is  observable  that 
there  is  much  more  rain  in  general  on  the  western  than 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  in 
the  autumnal  and  winter  months.  In  the  spring, 
however,  the  west  has  the  advantage.  The  easterly 
winds  are  not  by  any  means  so  hurtful  to  vegetation,  or 
so  intolerably  chilly  in  that  part  of  the  island,  as  they 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  German  Ocean  ;  and  the  un- 
comfortable fogs,  which  prevail  so  frequently  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  are  comparatively  little  known  in 
Ayrshire. 

Tiiere  is  considerable  diversity  of  soil  in  this  coun- 
ty. Near  the  shore  it  is  for  the  most  part  sandy, 
but  in  many  places  intermixed  with  a  rich  loam.  In 
other  places  gravelly  soils  prevail  ;  but  not  to  a  very 
great  extent.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  a  stiff 
deep  clay,  which  produces  very  abundant  crops, 
when  ciu^fully  managed.  In  some  situations,  the 
clay  is  merely  superficial,  lying  over  a  substratum  of 


schistus  or  till.  Towards  the'eadt,  where  tbe  grounds 
are  highest,  there  is  a  great  predominance  of  fen  and 
peat-moss. 

Till  of  late  years  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Ayr- 
shire is  described  as  having  been  barbarous  in  the  ex- 
treme.    A  most  deplorable  picture  is  drawn  by  CoL 
Fullarton  of  the  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  apathy, 
in  which  the  farmers  were  sunk  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century ;  and  it  appears  that  it  required  no  ordi- 
nary  efforts  to  emancipate  them  from  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  had  long  been  doomed,  not  by 
the  rigour  of  their  superiors,  but  by  their  own  pre- 
judices.    We  lament  to  state,  that  the  means  which 
were  thought  necessary  to  rouse  them  from  their  tor- 
por, have  tended  to  retard  rather  than  to  acceknte 
the  progress  of  good  husbandry.     With  a  yiew  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  an  improved  system,  Mr 
Fairly  of  Fairly  recommended  a   plan,  which  has 
been  almost  universally  adopted,  of  gran  ting  leases  with 
the  most  rigid  restriptive  articles,  prescribing  a  parti- 
cular course  of  operations  to  be  followed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  every  farm,  under  the  penalty  of  heavy 
additional   rents  to  be  imposed  for  every   dcviatioo 
however   slight.     According   to  his  scheme,   cvenr 
farm  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  tenant  is 
bound  not  to  plough  more  than  a  third  in  any  one 
year,  and  not  to  plough  the  same  land  morethli 
three  years  successively.     The  series  of  crops  isafe 
specified.  By  these  regidations,  all  the  land  musticA 
six  years  in  grass  before  it  can  be  ploughed  a  secoid 
time.     In  some  places  only  a  fourth  of  the  land  ii 
permitted  to  be  in  tillage  at  a  time,  and  only  two 
successive  crops  are  allowed  to  be  taken.    The  leaMi 
are  generally  granted  for  15  or  18  years. 

So  long  as  this  practice  continues,  there  can  belit- 
tle encouragement  to  intelligent  farmers  to  embarlLai 
an  undertaking,  in  the  course  of  which  they  must  of- 
ten be  constrained  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  otm 
judgment.     There  is  no  scope  left  to  the  eaertMA 
of  ingenuity,  and  the  most  obvious  improvemeoti  tre 
interdicted  by  an  authority  equally  arbitrary  and  iia— 
judicious.     It  is  absolutely  impnicticable  to  devtte  m 
mode  of  cultivation  which  will  be  applicable  to  evez-y 
variety  of  soil ;  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any  tf'm^ 
tem  less  adapted  than  this  to  the  clayey  soils,  whi^^ 
cannot  be  meliorated  without  frequent  renovatxm  b^ 
the  plough. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  are  consequently 
found  to  be  much  fewer  than  might  have  been  expc^^' 
ed,  if  a  more  liberal  system  had  been  pursued  hj  t-^J^ 
landed  proprietors.     The  land  is  neither  sufficient  *f 
drained  nor  cleaned.     Many  of  the  antient  duna  ^ 
practices  are  still  in  use.     Four  horses  may  be  le^^ 
dragging  an  old  fashioned  plough  ;  or  morefieqac^'*! 
ly  three  horses,  with  a  driver.     We  have,  in  sefer"'^ 
instances,  (as  lately  as  April   1810,)  witnessed tK^ 
phenomenon  of  a  plough  drawn  by  two  horses,  at-^'? 
managed  by  two  men,  one  holding  and  another  dr***"^ 
ving.     We  will  not  venture  to  divine  what  can  bcth^^ 
pretence  for  employing  these  supernumeraries.    0^^ 
many  of  the  lands,  the  ridge*  are  still  high,  bros^^ 
and  crooked,  and  the  furrows  filled  with  a  profusion 
of  rushes.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  po-^ 
pulous  towns  a  better  system  prevails.     The  mosT^ 
approved  alternate  husbandry  has  been  partiaSyia^^ 
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troducedy  and  the  landi'we  let  tt  high  rents.  Small 
inclosures  sometimes  draw  from  £S  to  J^IO  per  acre. 
Xlie  more  general  rent  for  arable  farms  in  favour- 
able situations,  is  at  the  rate  of  £2  or  j(3  per  acre. 
The  great  abundance  of  lime  is  an  advantage  which 
ia  possessed  by  this  county  more  than  almost  any 
other. 

Considerable  attention  has  long  been  bestowed  on 
the  rearing  of  cattle.  In  Carrick,  the  Galloway 
ibrced  has  &ng  been  esteemed  the  best  for  fattening 
fettsaly>  and  the  beef  is  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that 
fif  most  other  species.  In  Cunningham  and  Kyle, 
the  Dunlop  breed  is  preferred,  as  yielding  the  best 
nulk.  The  cheese  called  Dunlop,  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  parish  of  that  name,  is  in  great  repute, 
luid  bears  a  high  price  throughout  all  Scotland.  The 
hills  in  Carrick,  and  part  of  Kyle,  afford  excellent -sheep 
fMUture  I  and  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve 
the  breed.  In  ancient  times  the  sheep  of  Carrick 
«rcre  celebrated  for  the  fineness  and  whiteness  of  their 
jKooL  The  cultivation  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
lietter  formerly  than  of  late.  Ayrshire,  three  centu- 
pga  ago,  was  one  of  the  few  counties  that  produced 
jrheat  and  whisky. 

•^f  We  cannot  bestow  great  praise  on  the  mode  in 
Ipfhich  the  land  is  inclosed  and  subdivided.  With  re- 
'Mrd  to  planting,  though  much  has  been  done,  we 
OBve  already  expressed  our  regret,  that  there  should 
lieAUcha  pmlilection  in  favourof  the  Scotch  fir,  a  spe- 
inet  of  wood  neither  pleasing  nor  profitable,  the  pre- 
^Mntoaiice  of  which  tends  to  deform  many  ^fine  tracts 
•gl'iCQWktrjf  which  it  was  intended  to  beautify  as  well 
4MO  ihater.  We  may  here  observe  also,  that  the 
Midt  in  general  are  by  no  means  good :  they  are  too 
flptiow,  and  often  carried  along  the  very  worst  lines  ; 
tot  wktt  it  suU  more  inexcusable  is,  that,  though 
the  aaatenalt  are  every  where  found  in  great  plenty, 
i|fce-ii0ada  are  kept  in  very  bad  repair. 
.;  trhe  most  important  minerals  found  in  Ayrshire, 
pre*  l.'Coal,  which  abounds  in  almost  every  parish, 
iMid  whieh  is  wrought  in  vast  quantities  in  the  vicinity 
ioC  itll  the  towns,  especially  near  the  coast.  The 
Mantity  exported  exceeds  100,000  tons  annually.  -2. 
Ximestone  and  marl  also  abound,— »the  former,  how- 
'ever,  in  the  greatest  number  of  places.  A  consider- 
lUe  quantity  is  likewise  brought  as  ballast  from  Ire- 
Ipsd.  S.  Iron-stone  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
Carrickt  and  in  the  higher  parts  of  Kyle  towards  the 
•oorce  of  the  Ayr.  At  Gienbuck,  more  than  2000 
na  of , pig  iron  are  made  annually ;.  and  a  much  great- 
quantity  at  Muirkirk.  4.  Free-stone  is  also  tound 
an  many  places  throughout  the  county.  5.  Lead 
has  been  discovered  in  considerable  quantity,  and 
puaes  were  opened  several  years  affo  in  the  parish  of 
Ktw  Cunmock.  The  other  miner^  are  copper  ores, 
plumbago, barytes,  crystals  of  zeolite,  gypsum,  agates, 
|nd  wl»t  is  called  toaUr  of  Ayr  stoncy  which  is  in 
'  ii^  estimation  among  cutlers. 
,  TTbe  principal  towns  in  Ayrshire,  are  the  boroughs 
fif  Ayr  and  Irviner—Kilmamock,  Sbdtcoats,  Stewart- 
po,  Catrine,  Mauchline,  Mnirkirk,  Maybok,  Girvan, 
JBeith^  Kilwinningt  Ballautrae,  &c. 

Irvine  and  Saltcoats,  though  eight  miles  distant, 
are  considered  as  the.  same  port.     The  number  of 
jpeaaels  is  90;  the  tonnage  aTT^*!  the  aeameu  W7. 
\'QLm  III.  PAHT  I. 


The  coal  exported  aAdllats  at  an  avi^rage  to  42,000  Ayrihire. 
tons.  The  imports  are  almost  every  species  of  Irish  *  ""  "'  ' 
produce,  particularly  about  10,000  quarters  of  grain 
yearly.  The  chief  foreign  import  is  timber  from 
America,  since  the  Baltic  trade  has  not  been  regular- 
ly open.  The  trade  of  Saltcoats  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  The  population  of  Irvine  is  about 
5000  ;   that  of  Saltcoats  about  3000. 

Kilmarnock,  the  largest  town  in  Cunningham,  has 
long  carried  on  manufiictures  of  carpets,  woollen 
cloths,  leather,  shoes,  and  gloves,  to  a  great  extent. 
The  annual  amount  is  not  less  than  j^lOO,000.  The 
population  is  about  10,000.  An  academy  has  been 
lately  formed  here,  which  is  attended  by  nearly  400 
young  people.  At  Catrine,  15  -miles  up  the  river 
Ayr,  very  extensive  cotton-works  were  erected  some 
years  ago  by  Mr  Alexander  of  Ballamyle,  and  Mr 
Dale  of  Glasgow.  The  population  is  between  2000 
and  3000.  The  process  of  weaving  is  carried  on  in 
some  of  these  works  by  the  steam  engine ;  and  spin- 
nine  is  executed  by  water  machinery. 

Girvan  is  a  smuL  sea-port,  the  trade  of  which  is 
very  inconsiderable.  Stewarton  was  formerly  en- 
gaged chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  bonnets  ;  and 
Kilwinning  deserves  to -be  mentioned  as  the  birth- 
place, or  rather  the  nursery,  of  free-masonry  in  Scot- 
land. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Muirkirk,  there  are  two 
sets  of  iron- works,  and  abo  nianufactures  of  coal  ^jr, 
lamp  black,  brown  paint,  &c.  Among  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  projected  of  late  years,  there 
are  two  which  claim  particular  notice,  the  canal  and 
harbour  of  Ardrossan,  and  the  harbour  of  the 
Troon,  with  a  rail-road  from  Kalmamock,  &c. 

The  bay  of  Ardrossan,  to  the  north  of  the  port  of 
Saltcoats,  is  formed  by  nature,  (Mr  Telford  has  re- 
marked in  his  Report,)  as  a  complete  harbour  for  all 
the  purposes  of  safety.  It  possesses  many  peculiar 
advantages  for  conununication  with  Ireland  and  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  the  Baltic ;  and  the  canal  mi^ht  be 
expected  to  place  it  in  the  same  situation  with  re- 
aped to  Glasgow,  which  Liverpool  holds  in  relation 
to  Manchester.  Mr  Telford's  proposal  was,  to  con- 
vert a  space  of  SOO  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  in 
breadth,  into  a  wet  dock,  to  hold  16  feet  depth  ot 
water  ;  the  length  of  the  south  pier  to  be  600  yards» 
and  that  of  the  north  pier  850  yards ;  the  wet  dock 
to  contain  from  70  to  100- vessels ;  and  the  canal  to 
enter  at  the  north-east  extremity.  The  expense  ot 
the  harbour  was  estimated  at  iff  40,000.  The  south 
wall  is  now  finished.  Few  tide-harbours  possess 
equal  advantages,  in  point  of  outlet  to  the  sea,  faci- 
lity of  entrance,  conveniency  for  anchoring,  and  se- 
curity to  shipping.  But  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
the  trade  of  Glasgowwiil  soon  come  into  this  har- 
bour, much  less  that  any  other  trade,  to  the  extent 
calculated,  is  likely  to  open.  The  new  village  of  Ar- 
drossan possesses  excellent  baths,  and  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  best  watering  places  in  Scotland. 

The  Troon  Point,  between  Ayr  and  Irvine,  is 
one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  on  the  west  coast, 
and  was  long  found  a  convenient  station  for  the 
tmuggUn^  trade.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  it  is  said  that  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
applied  to  thie*then  praprietor  for  a  feu  of  the  lands 
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Ayrshire*   adjacent  to  this  spot;  but  the  ofF»r  was  rejected, 
"^  '  from  a  dre.id  that  the  price  of  provisions  would  b«?" 

raised  by  the  increase  of  population,  in  the  event  of 
a  harbour  being  erected.  Tlie  present  Duke  of 
Portland,  actuated  by  more  enHrrhtencd  views,  has 
lately  obtained  two  acts  of  parliament,  the  one  for 
forming  a  harbour  at  the  Troon,  and  the  other  for 
making  a  railway  from  the  Troon  to  Kilmarnock. 
A  new  pier  is  constructing,  which  is  to  extend  from 
the  rock,  nearly  at  right  angles,  to  tlie  distance  of 
800  feet,  where  the  depth  is  19  feet  at  low  water* 
In  the  course  of  this  year  (1810)  300  feet  will  be 
completed.  The  railroad  is  advancing  rapidly  ;  and 
it  is  now  proposed  that  a  branch  of  it  shall  commu- 
nicate with  Irvine. 

Throughout  every  part  of  Ayrshire  many  vestiges 
of  antiquity  may  be  traced,  as  cairns,  encampments, 
druidical  circles,  &c.  The  castles  at  one  time  must 
have  been  very  numerous.  The  remains  of  a  few  are 
still  visible,  as  of  Loch  Doon,  Denure,  Greenan, 
Mauchline,  Tumberry,  Auchinlcck,  Barr,  Dean, 
Dundonald,  Cessnock,  Kirrila,  Knock,  Fairly,  Skel- 
murlv,  Barbiston,  Sundrum,  Cumnock,  Ardrossan, 
Cassilis,  Thomaston,  &c.  There  were  also  many  re- 
ligious  houses,  as — the  abbey  of  Kilwinning,  founded 
in  1140  ;  Crossraguel,  in  i^t-i  ;  Failefurd,  a  monas- 
tery, in  12.52;  Feale,  a  priory;  Mauchlin,  an  ab- 
bacy, founded  bv  David  I.  ;  Dalmulin,  a  monastery, 
fomded  by  Wafter  II.  Steward  of  Scotland ;  Ayr 
1230,  and  another  14'72;  Irvine,  1412;  Minniboil, 
(Maybole),  a  collegiate  church,  in  1441  ;  Kilmaurs, 
in  1403,  &c. 

The  most  ancient  families  in  this  county  arc  said 
to  have  been  Auchinlecks,  Blairs,  Boyds,  Boswells, 
Campl>ells,  Cathcarts,  Cochranes,  Craufurds,  Crich- 
tons,  Cunninghams,  Dalr^'mples,  Dunlops,  Fullar- 
tons,  Hamiltons,  Kennedys,  Lindsays,  Montgomeriesi 
Stuarts,  Wallaces. 

Few  parts  of  the  country  have  undergone  greater 
vicissitudes  than  this.  With  regard  to  the  aborigines, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  the  Selgovse,  No- 
vantes,  and  Damnii,  who,  at  the  time  of  Uic  Roman 
invasion,  possessed  the  peninsula  between  the  Solway 
and  the  Clyde,  were  of  British  descent.  These 
tribes  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Valentia,  which 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conquerors,  wliile  the 
Caledonians,  to  the  north  of  Antoninus*  wall,  main- 
tained their  independence.  The  Damnii  appear  to 
have  inhabited  Ayrshire,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  of  it,  although  the  whole  tract  of  country,  in- 
cluding ancient  Galloway,  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cun- 
ningham, has  sometimes  been  called  the  Chcrsonesus 
of  the  Novantes.  After  the  abdication  of  the  Ro- 
man government,  this  territory  is  described  as  an  in- 
dependent principality,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cambrian,  or  Cumbrian  kingdom,  sometimes  less 
correctly  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Stathcluyd. 
During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  Galloway,  includmg 
the  southern  division  of  Ayrshire,  was  infested  and 
over-run  by  the  Northumbrians ;  and  to  this  period 
we  may  pephaps  refer  the  origin  of  certain  Saxon 
names  and  usages,  as  well  as  some  superstitious  no- 
tions, which  are  scarcely  yet  eradicated,  and  which 
are  evidently  relics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mythology. 
Thus  Kirkoswaldy  in  Carrick,  according  to  tradition. 


I>we8  its  name  to  Prince  Oswald,  to   whom,  aliOi  A; 
IpLirkoswaM  in  Northumberland  traces  its  foundation ;  ^ 
•nd  at  both  places  certain  customs  are  sdll  prevalent, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  one  comnion  source.    The 
ellin  race,  who  have  so  long  haunted  the  banks  of  the 
Girvan  and  the  Garpal,  and  who,  to  this  hour,  are 
said  to  be  pi'rf  )rming  their  capricious  freaks  in  the 
precincts  of  Cmssraguel's  ruined    abbey,    are  wdl 
known  to  be  of  Saxon  pedigree.      In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  Saxons  extended  their  ravages  to  l^yle  aid 
Cunningham,  and  established  a  colony  in  that  pio* 
vince.     These  intruders,  aided  by  the  Picts,  reduced 
the   metropolitan  city  of  Akluyd,   and  enjoyed  a 
short-lived  tranquillity  in  their  usurped   possessioiii. 
The  Scots  of  Ireland  and  Argyle   did   not  permk 
them  long  to  rest.     Early  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
sanguinary  and  rapacious  Alpin  sailed  from  Cantiir, 
and  made  an  unexpected  descent  on   the   coait  of 
Kyle.     His  savage  followers  spread  devastation  evi^ 
ry   wliere  around  ;   but  his  progress    was   suddenlf 
checked  by  some  of  the  native  warriors  ;  and  the  io- 
vader  fell,  at  a  spot  near  the  source  of  the  Doon,  A 
terwards  distinguished  by  the  uanw  of  L.aicht-Alpii^ 
where,  as  the  etymology  suggests,  a  flat  and  poBd» 
ous  stone  was  placed  to  mark  his  grare.      Keimcd 
Mac- Alpin  was  more  successful  in  his  incursions « 
the  western  shores ;  but  though  his  forces  effSedrf 
settlements  in  these  regions,  and  though    emigns 
from  Ireland,  at  different  periods,  colonised   spacioa 
portions  of  the  same  territory,  and  gave  the  naraerf 
Galloway  to  the  whole  extent  of  country  firom  tk 
south  of  Annandale  to  the  north  of  Ayrshire,  it  ■ 
not  asceitained  that  the  Saxons  were  either  exterai< 
nated  or  altogether  dislodged :  On  the  contrary,  thoe 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  many  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Ayrshire  are  of  Saxon  extraction,  and  tkt 
the  numbers  of  that  lineage  were  reinforced  by  tk 
crowds  of  English  refugees  who  fled  from  the  tmid 
of  the  Norman  conqueror,  during  the  rei^  of  Mak 
colm  Canmore.     The  promiscuous  race  of  Britoa% 
Saxons,  Scots,  and  Picts,  who  occupied  this  partaf 
the  country,  were  frequently  infested  by  the  Daiie% 
or  Norwegians  ;  and  tradition  still    points  out  the 
traces  of  many  hard  fought  battles,  in  which  the  » 
vaders   wore  discomfited    with   immense    slanghten 
The  last  and  fiercest  of  these  encounters  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Largs,  in  1263,  when  the  holt 
of  Norway  was  routed  by  the  Scots ;  but  the  gk>* 
ries  of  that  bloody  day  have  been  prodigriously  ex- 
aggerated  by  our   national  chroniclers.       A   mon 
obstinate  foe  from  the  south  afterwards  made  es* 
croachments  on  this  devoted  province,   which  wii 
kept  in  perpetual  agitation  and  alarm,  daring  tk 
alteniate    successes    and   reverses  of    Wallace   and 
Bruce.     The  English  kept  possession  of  the  strong 
fortresses  long  after  the  whole  of  Ayrshire  had  beci 
steadily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Bruce,  the  earl  of 
Carrick.    After  the  fatal  battle  of  Durham,  ( 1346,) 
the  victorious  troops  of  England  agrain   penetiated 
into  the  heart  of  this  county,  carrying  derastados 
and  terror  wherever  they  went.     During  the  next 
200  years,  the  hostile  visits  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bours seldom   reached  so  far ;  but  this  part  of  the 
land  was  sufficiently  harassed,  with   domestic  turlis* 
lencc.     While  the  feuds  of  tvnl  chieftains  were  r> 
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ducing  the  population,  superstition  was  erecting  I 
loomy  tcmple9>  and  ecclesiastical  authority  was  bb] 
y  appropriating  the  inheritances  of  the  destroy* 
and  the  destroyed.  The  improvement  of  the  people 
was  little  consulted  by  the  inmates  of  these  consecra- 
ted edifices,  reared  with  the  price  of  blood,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  oblations  of  guilt ;  and  yet,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  arts  which  the  churchmen  intro- 
duced, and  the  efforts  which  they  made  to  embelh'sh 
and  fructify  the  country,  had  a  tendency  to  open  the 
minds,  and  polish  the  manners,  not  only  of  the  great, 
but  even  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders.  At  a  later 
period,  some  of  the  chief  families  of  Ayrshire  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  forwarding  the  Reformation  : 
an  undertaking  in  which  none  engaged  with  greater 
keenness  than  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  witnessing  the  haughtiness  and  luxury  of  the  Ca- 
tholic clerey,  and  those  who  had  the  fairest  prospect 
of  succeeding  to  a  share  of  the  opulence  which  they 
had  envied,  and  the  power  which  they  had  feared. 
In  Ayrshire,  the  revenues  of  some  of  the  abbeys  were 
prodigious ;  and  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  eccle- 
siastics kept  pace  with  their  enormous  wealth  and 
patronage.  The  antipathy  to  this  spiritual  despotism 
continued,  during  the  succeeding  age,  to  operate  with 
unabated  force,  all  over  the  west.  The  severe  and 
innpolitic  measures  which  were  taken,  soon  after  the 
Reformation,  with  a  view  to  extingui^i  the  presby- 
terian  spirit,  were  such  as  could  not  fail  to  impress 
the  non-conformists  with  a  rooted  abhorrence  to  the 
winciples  of  their  persecutors,  and  to  alienate  them 
lor  ever  from  the  house  of  Stuart.  While  the  to- 
leration which  they  had  experienced  from  the  usurp- 
ler*  Cromwell,  whose  victorious  armies  had  quietly 
iKCUpied  their  coasts,  was  still  fresh  in  their  recol- 
lection, an  armed  banditti  from  the  Highlands  were 
let  loose,  by  the  unenlightened  agents  of  the  monar- 
ch^y  to  suppress  conventicles,  and  enforce  uniformity 
of  religion.  This  barbarous  militia,  regardless  equal- 
ly of  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  piety,  committed 
iraheard  of  atrocities ;  and  the  loss  sustained  in  this 
county  from  their  depredations,  amounted,  in  the 
year  1678,  to  1^137,500  Scots.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1688,  the  inhabitants  have  been  tranquil  and 
loyal  in  the  most  turbulent  times. 
-  The  yeomanry  and  peasantry  are,  in  general,  a 
Inndsome,  atliletic,  and  industrious  set  of  people, 
^correct  in  their  morals,  frugal  in  their  habits,  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  civu  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  The  manufacturing  towns 
are  inhabited  by  persons  of  a  more  miscellaneous  de- 
scription. The  patrician  families,  many  of  whom 
cUim  alliance  with  the  most  illustrious  names  in  Scot- 
tish history,  evince  a  strong  partiality  to  the  county 
with  which  they  are  connected,  and  are  said  to  be 
tenacious  of  anstocratical  ideas,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  almost  any  of  the  other  nobility  in  the  lowlands. 
Hitherto  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  have  rarely 
been  betrayed  into  the  sectarian  spirit  which  pervades 
some  other  counties.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the  num- 
ber of  dissenters  has  increased  considerably  in  the 
populous  towns  and  villages ;  but  their  separation 
from  the  church  is  attended  by  no  violent  symptoms 
of  disaffection.  Their  pastors,  so  far  as  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  knowing,  are  men  of  liberal  and  ra- 
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,  tional  views,  untainted  with  bigotry,  and,  in*  promo- 
i'/ting  every  pious  and  benevolent  purpose,  cordially 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  their  brethren  of  the  es- 
tablished church  ;  whose  respectability  and  diligence 
are  such,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ad- 
here to  their  ministry  from  affection  as  well  as  from 
principle. 

In  former  times  there  was  much  smuggling  on  this 
coast ;  and  those  who  engaged  in  it  carried  on  their 
operations  in  such  formidable  bodies,  that  a  military 
force  durst  scarcely  venture  to  attack  them  with  an 
equality  of  numbers.  The  dissolution  of  morals,  fos- 
tered by  this  illicit  traffic,  was  here  confined  within 
a  limited  range  ;  but  it  is  happy  for  the  country  that 
these  adventurers  are  now  almost  extinct. 

The  above  account  lias  been  necessarily  abridged. 
We  have  received  several  interesting  communications 
on  the  subject,  of  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  avail  ourselves.  No  agricultural  survey  of  the 
county  has  hitherto  been  printed,  except  one  iJy 
Colonel  Fullarton  in  1793.  It  is  understood,  that 
Mr  Aiton,  writer  in  Strathaven,  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring a  report  on  this  and  some  other  counties. 
Some  information,  though  none  of  a  later  date  than 
1800,  may  also  be  expected  from  the  third  volume 
of  Chalmers*  Caledonia^  (not  yet  published.)  Sei: 
Catrine,  Irvine;  KilmahnocK}  Muirkirk, Salt- 
coats, and  Troon,     (m.  0.) 

AZAB,  the  Saba  of  the  ancients,  a  territcH^  in 
Abyssinia,  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  was  probably  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
the  caravans  that  traded  to  Arabia.  The  inhabitants 
were  formerly  (failed  Sabxi,  and  it  was  famous  for 
frankincense,  myrrh,  and  aromatic  plants.  Near 
Azab  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  built  with 
huge  blocks  of  marble,  kept  together  with  bars  of 
brass  instead  of  cement,  and  also  of  a  number  of 
walls  constructed  with  pieces  of  marble  in  a  similar 
manner.  Azab  was  probably  the  residence  of  the 
queen  of  Saba.  See  StrubOf  lib.  Kvi. ;  D/W.  lib.  iii. ; 
and  Bruce's  Travels,     {j) 

AZALEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  BotXny.     (ttr) 

AZIMUNTINES,  the  inhabitants  of  Azimus,  or 
Azimuntum,  a  city  of  Thrace.  See  Gibbon's  Hist. 
chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  vi.  p.  54. ;  chap.  xlvi.  vol.  viii.  p.  183. 
(w) 

AZIMUTH,  in  Astronomy,  an  Arabic  word, 
employed  by  astronomers  to  denote  the  arc  of  the 
horizon  intercepted  between  the  meridian  and  a  ver- 
tical circle  passing  through  the  celestial  body  whose 
azimuth  is  measured. 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sun's  azimuth  at 
Greenwich,  the  sun's  declination  being  21**  W,  and 
his  altitude  48"  20'.     We  have 

Complement  of  latitude 38°  32' 

Complement  of  altitude 41  40 

Complement  of  declination 68  20 

Sum , 148  32 

Half  sum 74  16 

Complement  of  latitude,  subtract  ...     38  32 

First  difference 35  44 
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Half  gUBl 

Complement  of  altitudcf  •ubtract  •  • 


41  40 


Second  difference ' S2  36 

Then, 

Co.arith.ofsmeofco.lat.   38^32'  0.2055330 

Co.  arith.  of  sine  of  CO.  alt.   41  40  0.1773117 

Sine  of  6r8t  difference,  .  .  35  44  9.7664229 

Sine  of  second  difference  .  32  36  9.7314040 

Sum  of  the  logarithms 19.8806716 

Sine  of  the  half  sum  is  60**  39'  9.9403358.  Dou* 
ble  of  this  is  121°  18',  the  sun's  azimuth  from  the 
north,  the  complement  of  which  to  180°  is  58**  42'| 
the  sun's  azimuth  from  the  south,     (q) 

AZINCOURT.     See  Agincourt. 

AZOF,  a  town  and  fortress  in  Cuban  Tartary, 
belonging  to  Russia.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
shore,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don ;  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  ancient  Tana. 
This  tOAvn,  according  to  Strabo,  was  built  by  the 
Bosparanian  Greeks,  and  wa»  considered  a  place  of 
great  trade ;  but  little  is  known  of  its  history  till 
i474y  when  we  find  it  in  possession  of  the  Genoese, 
who  soon  after  resigned  it  to  the  Turks.  During 
the  succeeding  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Rus- 
sians, Azof  was  alternately  lost  and  won  by  these 
powers,  till,  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  fortifications  should  be  aemolished,  and  the 
town  remain  subject  to  Russia.  In  this  state  it  con- 
tinued for  30  years ;  when,  in  the  last  wars  with  the 
Turks,  the  fortifications  were  rebuilt  by  the  order 
of  Catharine  II.  and  this  town  is  now  in  the  best 
possible  state  of  defence.  Its  consequence,  however, 
as  a  port  of  trade,  has  been  of  late  rapidly  declining ; 
andf  the  arm  of  the  Don,  on  which  it  lies,  is  gradual- 
ly filling  with  sand.  Population  3800.  N.  LbU 
47^,  E.  Long.  39°  14'.     {p) 

AZOF,  Sea  of,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the 


Zabache  Sea«  lies  in  the  dominions  of  Russia,  and 
communicates  with  the  Euxine  by  the  straits  of 
Caffa.  Its  principal  harbour  is  Taganrok,  which 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Crimea,  and 
the  maritime  towns  of  Natolia.  The  whole  of  the 
northern  coast  is  laid  out  in  fisheries.  The  fish,  in 
general,  are  small,  but  so  abundant,  that  60,000  are 
often  taken  at  one  draught.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance, of  the  emersion  of  an  island  in  the  sea  of  Azof, 
lias  been  lately  announced  by  M.  Pallas,  the  celebra- 
ted naturalist.  '  On  the  5th  of  September  1799,  this 
island  suddenly  made  its  appearance,  at  the  distance 
of  150  fathoms  from  the  shore.  The  phenomenon 
was  preceded  by  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  accompa- 
nied with  an  eruption  of  smoke  and  flames,  the  ex- 
plosion of  which  resembled  the  discharge  of  heavy 
ordnance  ;  at  the  same  time,  a  violent  shock  of  an 
earthquake  was  felt  from  Cuban  as  far  as  Catrino- 
dan.  The  sea  of  Azof  is  210  miles  in  length,  and 
from  40  to  60  in  breadth.  N.  Lat.  45*^  20'  to  47** 
20',  E.  Long.  34°  30'  to  39*»  30'.  See  Tooke's 
View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  (p) 
AZORES,  Terceras,  or  Western  Isles,  are  a 
Dup  of  islands  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about 
')  mike  west  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  almost  at 


an  equal  distance  from  Europe,  Afiricty  aod- Atneb 
^ca.  They  are  discovered  from  a  great  distance  tt  * 
seay  on  account  of  a  high  mountain,  called-  the  Ptak^ 
or  Pico,  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  which 
Mr  Pinkerton  strongly  recommends  to  geographap 
to  assume  as  a  first  meridian  of  longitude.  Tlw 
Azores  are  nine  in  number,  Tercera,  St  Michael^ 
Santa  Maria,  Gratiosa,  St  George,  Fayal»  Pieo» 
Flores,  and  Corvo,  of  which  the  two  last  are  verj^ 
small,  and  lie  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest* 
Concerning  the  history  of  these  islands,  little  i»  known 
with  certainty.  Their  discovery  has  been  chnmed 
by  the  Portuguese,  though  the  precise  peiiod  haft 
not  been  determined.  It  has,  however,  been  maov" 
tained,  that  they  were  first  visited  by  Joshua  Vandev- 
here,  a  merchant  of  Bruges,  who,  when  on-  a  "^ojagt 
to  Lisbon  in  1439,  having  been  driven  £rom  ohi 
course  in  a  violent  storm,  feU  in  with  the  Aioivff 
and  called  them  «  The  Flamincas>"  or  Fleouikla* 
lands.  Communicating  the  intelligence  to  hift  fineadt 
at  Lisbon,  he  gave  such  an  account  of  hia  adventait^ 
as  induced  the  Portuguese,  who  were  then  the  OMMt 
enterprising  nation  in  Europe,  to  attempt  a  fiuthtt 
discovery.  Havine  successively  explored  the  dift- 
rent  islands,  Don  Henry,  prince  of  Portugid,  wai» 
pleased  with  the  acquisition,  that  he  went  in  pcnM 
to  take  possession  of  them  in  1449.  In  1466tiUlp 
phonso  V.  gave  them  to  his  sister  the  Duchetf^f 
Burgundy,  when  some  of  them  were  coloaicedito 
Germans  and  Flemings.  These,  however^  aeeai  -m 
ways  to  have  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Poilap 
gal.  At  present  a  Portuguese  governor  reaidei  at 
Angra,  the  chief  city  of  Tercera.  In  spiritual  affim 
they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  thi 
Azores,  whose  capital  residence  is  in  the  island  af 
St  Michael 

The  Azores  have  frequently  suffered  severely  bntk 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions;  and  mm  the 
geological  history  of  these  islands,  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  them  must  have  owed  their  origin  to 
these  terrible  convulsions  of  the  earth.  Kircher  a& 
firms,  that  in  1538  frequent  earthquakes  were  §tk 
for  nearly  eight  days,  which  were  so  violent  as  to 
compel  the  inhabitaifts  to  forsake  their  houses,  and 
lie  night  and  day  in  the  open  fields.  On  the  SGtk 
June,  a  fire  burst  through  the  surface  of  the  sea,  fla- 
ming to  the  clouds,  vomiting  prodigious  quantities 
of  sand,  earth,  stones,  and  minerals ;  and  raging  with 
such  fury,  that,  had  not  the  wind  blown  from  the 
land,  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  ishind  would 
have  been  destroyed. 

This  was  followed  by  the  emersion  of  a  group  of 
rocks,  which  at  first  filled  a  space  of  only  five  or  sis 
acres,  but  which  soon  extended  to  as  many  miles. 
Another  shock  of  an  earthquake  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  then  united  them  into  a  solid  mass^ 
which  now  forms  one  of  the  small  islands  that  lie 
on  the  north-west  of  the  Azores.  See  lurcher'a 
Mundus  SubterrancuSt  lib.  iii. 

In  1720,  another  island,  all  fire  and  smoke,  which 
roared  like  thunder,  appeared  between  St  Michaels 
and  Tercera,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  November. 
The  bursting  out  of  the  flames  was  attended  by  an 
earthquake,  which  shattered  many  of  the  houses  in 
Tercera  $  and,  for  many  leagues  xouod  the  islan4 
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utonishinff  quantities  of  pumice  stone,  and  half- 
'  broiled  fish,  were  found  floating  on  the  sea:  {PhU. 
Trans,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  100.)  This  island,  however,  has 
liDce  disappeared.  The  consequence  of  another  fu- 
rious earthquake,  which  occurred  July  9.  1757,  and 
which  shook  the  neighbouring  islands  to  their  fbun- 
dbtioD,  and  covered  them  with  ruins,  was  the  produc- 
tjoo  of  eighteen  small  islands  about  ten  yards  from 
the  north  coaat  of  St  George's,  which,  however, 
subsided  again  in  a  few  months. 

On  the  Ist  of  May  1808,  a  new  volcano  made  its 

^pearance  in  the  island  of  St  George.     Tbe  fire 

burst  out  in  a  ditch  in  the  midst  of  fertile  pastures, 

three*  leagues  south-east  of  Vellas,  and  immediately 

Canned  a  crater  in  size  about  24<  acres.  It  raged  with. 

great  fury  for  two  days,  and  the  cinders  which  it 

Suew  up,  beinflr  propelled  by  a  strong  nortb-east 

wind,  covered  the  ground  from  one  to  four  feet  in 

li^h  for  half  a  league  in  breadth,  and  three  leagues 

iniength,  and  then  passing  the  channel  about  five 

liagues  wide,  were  driven  upon  the  east  point  of  Pi- 

«B»    The  fire  had  nearly  subsided  in  the  evening  of 

lit  2d,  when  a  smaller  crater  opened,  a  league  near- 

^  Vdlas.    Its  mouth  was  only  about  50  yards  in 

ference.  The  fire  seemed  struegling  for  vent ; 

the  force  with  which  a  pale  blue  fiame  issued 

f^fath,  resembled  a  powerful  steam-engine,  multiplied 

■  knadred  fold.     The  whole  island  was  convulsed  ; 

CHtbqoakes  were  ^  frequent,  and  horrid  bellowinfirs 

we  occasionally  heard  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Aaswas  followed  by  12  or  15  small  volcanoes  which 

•Imkeoiitin  the  neighbouring  field,  but  they  all  sub- 

Med  OD  the  11th,  when  the  large  volcano,  which 

irt  Un  dormant  for  nine  days,  burst  forth  with 

•we  tremendous  force,  and  continued  to  rage  until 

Ae5tkof  June,  when  it  began  to  fail,  and  a  few 

'^  ^^  ^  entirely  ceased.  *     Its  horrid  belchings 

distactly  heard  at  12  leagues  distance,  and  the. 


immense  quantity  of  lava  which  it  vomited,  over- 
whelmed in  its  course  farms,  cattle,  corn-fields,  and 
vineyards  ;  and  swept  the  town  of  Ursulina  from  its 
foundation.  Though  it  gave  timely  notice  of  its 
approach,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  by  remaining  too 
long  in  its  vicinity,  endeavouring  to  save  their  effects, 
were  so  dreadfully  scalded  by  flashes  of  steam  (which 
without  injuring  their  clothes  took  off  not  only  their 
skin,  but  their  very  fiesh),  that  several  of  them  died 
upon  the  spot.  About  sixty  suffered  in  this  miser- 
able manner  ;  and  so  great  was  the  anxiety  and  con- 
sternation which  seized  upon  the  people,  that  they 
entirely  abandoned  their  domestic  concerns,  and  were 
in  danger  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty*.  This 
island,  heretofore  nch  in  cattle,  com,  and  wine,  is 
nearly  ruined  ;  and  a  scene  of  greater  desolation  and 
distress  has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  any  Country. 
See  the  Christian  Observer^  vol.  viL  p.  7453. 

The  Azores  are  subject  also  to  violent  winds,  and 
frequent  inundations  of  the  ocean,  which  often  over- 
whelm the  houses,  and  sweep  from  the  fields  the 
flocks  and  grain.  They  are,  however,  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  produce  com,  wine,  and  fruits,  in  great 
abundance.  There  is  an  annual  exportation  of  2^000 
pipes  of  wine  ;  and  the  single  article  of  tobacco  af-^ 
fords  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  .king  of  Portugal^ . 
who  claims  a  tenth  of  all  the  productiona  of  these 
islands.  The  air  is  wholesome,  and  the  sky  is  in  ge- 
neral clear  and  serene.  No  poisonous  or  noxious  . 
animals  breed  on  the  Azores,  and,  it  is  said,  that  if 
carried  thither,  they  will  expire  in  a  few  hours.  N. . 
Lat.  360  to  40<>,  W.  Long.  25«  to  SS**.  See  Adan- 
son  Voyage  au  Senegal.  Pinkerton's  Geography^ 
vol  i.  p.  601.     (/?) 

AZOTE,  or  Nitrogen,  the  phlogisticaied  air 
of  Priestley,  was  discovered  by  Dr  Rutherford  in 
1772.  It  constitutes  4-5ths  of  atmospherical  air» 
the  other  5th  being  oxygen.  See  CHEMirrRY.     (j) 


Asores, 
Asotea 


'  The  elevation  of  the  crater  is  about  8500  feet,  and  its  distance  fnm  the  sea  about  four  miles. 
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haal  |>  AAL,  or  Bf.l,  a  word  of  Hebrew  origin,  de- 

ij  1  J  noting  rn/fr^wvLA  the  name  by  which  several  of 

Babahoya*  the  eastern  nations  w^frshippcd  the  solar  fire,  which 
'  they  supposed  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the 

universe.  At  first,  incU'cd,  this  appellation  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Jkmovaii.  But  ai  idolatry  be- 
gan to  prevail,  and  the  •jpremacy  of  the  true  G  jd 
to  Iv  forgotten,  his  attri'i-.ites  were  ascribed  to  those 
ob'icls  in  uatur.^  whose  appearance  was  mo»t  splendid 
and  uviTpoworing,  or  whose  influence  was  must  sen- 
sibly felt.  The  sun,  accordingly,  became  an  object 
uf  ^ii'iiLTjl  adoration,  and  was  supposed  to  hold  the 
hi; jhe.it  ruikamung  those  divinities  with  wiiich  the  wild 
iiTiaginatitins  of  eastern  idolators  had  peopled  the  hea- 
v.Mis.  Tile  author  of  the  Plienician  theology,  which 
has  been  preserved  in  tlie  writings  of  Eus.-bius,  m- 
fi^nns  u.^,  •«  that  the  Piienicians  supposed  ihe  sun  lo 
be  tlie  wnly  Lord  of  heaven,  btyliii^  him  Ih'clsfj'»ie»t 
wliieh,  in  their  lan:;u,ige,  si^iiifu-s  I.rni  i)/'  /itti* 
vrn."'  A  //cri-r  or  h:i//  was  the  emblem  of  this  di- 
\inily  ;  and  as  this  idol  was  reprisiut.d  in  dillerent 
iilaieii  with  various  insignia,  h-nce  arose  the  den.Mm- 
inti.Mis,  Ua;d.brrilh,  Baal-j»;i«l,  Baal-moloch ;  and 
llir-.r  diveihilied  Iitiai«,  sa)  ^  Parkhurst,  ^eem  to  be 
wh.it  the  Siriplures  c;iil  in'lhi-  plural  liaalim.  There 
i;iii  bi-  no  doubt,  li«»w.\cr,  that  the  appellation  Baal 
w.iH  nut  always  n-stricted  to  the  nun,  but  was  fre- 
qui-ntly  giv.'U  to  those  distinguished  personages,  who, 
1,1  fhflrn  lit  nalioin,  were  exalted  for  their  achieve- 
ment*! ti)  the  rank  of  deities.  Anu»ng  the  Phenicians, 
in  particular,  theiv  were  several  divinities  besides 
the  •.uii  hoiifiured  with  this  name.  Baai.,  Bel, 
«ii  Bm.i>,  wis  the  priiMipal  god  of  the  Carlhagi- 
iiiai.*.,  .Sirl.iniaiiH,  r,abyh*ni;uiy,  and  Assyrians;  and 
ai  he  was  niippovd  to'deli^hl  in  human  sacrifices,  he 
was  ppibrtlily  thi-  '.ame  a'l  tin-  Moloch  of  the  Ammo- 
r.it.H,  th-  >'*•>•«  (r///o/;.7s)  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Satur.i  'A  th«-  Lati;.-.. 

IJi"h  plu't  \\'if   al-.vayi  chosen   for  tlie  tc'iuples 

.si.d  aftiw  ■  'A  ilj:jl,    in  ivhich  was  preserved   a  perpe- 

•iialhr-.      II-  prr''it'4  and   prophets  were  extremely 

,..jfr.'ro.*-;   an'!  ihi-  rf.di.i.'-r  in  which  they  conducted 

tK'-  *or>i..p  of  tl.-.r  y,iA  was  at  once  frantic  and  fe- 

,vio..«!.      VVh.I-    th-    victims   smoked   on   the   altar, 

?},/•/  d;ir."d  arom.d  it  with  tlie  m(»J»t  violent  gesticu- 

).i*io:i:,  "1^  fh'  .1  h'l'i.'-s  with  knives  and  lancets,  and 

rA/"\  ^.'i  pr-'pii-  .'"1  ;i.  if  in-.mediately  under  the  in- 

-,:r4t.o..  of    iJ«.!.      li-1,    Bal,  or  Beal,  was  Hkewise 

fV    f....r."  of   tl.-    j.;n.'ip;!l  'i'-'ily  «»f  tlK'  ancient  Irish, 

'l/riv'l,  a'"/r'!.r:/  t  >  Valliincy,  from  the  Punic  my- 

O..  f  f.  ■  »'/j» .  of  many  hills  in  Scotland  there 

i  fA  ^to..«>i  '  ;:ll''l,  by  the  vulgar,  BePs  Cairns, 

..  ...ppovd  .;i.  rificf-swereoiFeredby  ourPa- 

,*/,r..     .'>••'■  h  '  .'-biiis,  Preparat.  Lianfir.  lib.  1. 

4  /.///;<  xxiii.  .'.     Colkctanca  dc  Helms 

vf,l. '/.'  J/.  Uh'.i.  And  Parkhurst's  L^xicon^ 

-  •    .      ^ «/.  y 

j;/.   ./,f/Oyy\,  ihr  r..iTM-ofa  town  and  district 
'   //i    r  ,  :,    :i.    .'.o'lth    America.       Rice,    cotton, 


fK'/ioi/y. 
a:*  I''  »;« 


'ii: 


Guinea  pepper,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  are  among    m 
the  productions  of  this  district.     ( /)  u.^ 

BABEL,  a  tower,  built  by  the  poBterity  of  Noah 
after  the  flood  ;  remarkable  for  its  great  height,  aad 
for  the  disappointment  of  the  builders,  bythe  confu- 
sion of  their  language,  ( Gea.  xi.  1 — 9. )    The  land  of 
Shinar,  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  settled,  kr 
along  the  river  Tigris,  from  the  mountains  of  Anm- 
n:a  to  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  aud  Euphrates ;  aid 
the  flam  (if  Shi  nary  where  the  tower  was  built,  wa 
unduubtedly  the  place,  or  near  to  the  place,  where 
thf  famous  city  Babylon  afterwards  stood  ;  upon  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  Euphrates,  and  not  far  fraa 
it-*  junction  with  the  Tigris.     Joseph  us,  and  some 
otli.rs.  ascribe  this  great  design  to  Nimrod  ;  but,st 
ihMLigii  it  might  correspond  very  well  with  thech^ 
ra..-*  r  whicli  Scripture  has  gi%'en  of  that  enterpriflsr 
pri.:ce,  yet  Bochart  (in  his  Phaleg,   lib.  i.  cap.  Ifll) 
has  shewn,  that  Nimrod  was  either  not  bom,  or  m 
very  young,  when  this  tower  was  built.      But  theR 
is  iio  doubt,  that  Nimrod  and  his  subjects  did  aft» 
warJ:>  settle  at  Babel,  and  there  built  Babylon,  whU     t 
became  the  capital  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire.      Itk     I 
also  been  a  common  opinion,  that  ^hem  and  his  mk    ^ 
terity  iiad  no  hand  in  this  great  undertaking;  Mr 
from  the  Mosaic  history,  it  seems   perfectly  dfBK, 
tlu'.t  the  wliole  human  race  were  actually  engaged  il 
it.     Its  date  is  differently  computed,  according  a 
chmnolo^rcro  follow  the  LXX  interpreters,  who  mibe 
it  5.H  ;  the  Samaritan  copy,  which  makes  it  S96;  or 
the  Hebrew,  which  allows  it  to  be  no  more  than  101 
ye.ird  after  tlie  fl:>od.     It  is  believed  to  have  beci 
about  the  tim«;  of  tlie  birth  of  Peleg  ;   for  in  Gea.  i. 
\i3.  we  read,  that  *'  unto  Eber  were  bom  two  taUt 
and  the  name  of  the  one  was  Pelee  •"  which  being di^ 
rived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  divide^  the 
reason  why  that  name  was  given  to   him   is  adde4 
«*  for  in  his  days  was  the  earth  divided."      From  the 
account  given  of  Peleg's  ancestors,  in  the  subseqnot 
chapter,  it  appears,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  lOllt 
year  alter  the  flood;  though  the  confusion  of  the 
language  of  the  builders,  and  their  consequent  dispe^ 
b'u.ii,  might  not  take  place  for  many  vears  afterwaraL 

lis  dimensions,  as  given  by  ancient  historians,  mayhe 
deemed  suitable  for  a  building,  which  seems  to  have  heel 
designed  to  be  the  palace,  or  citadel,  of  the  empire  of 
the  world.  The  Scripture  tells  us,  that  it  was  buik  of 
buriit  bricks  instead  of  stone,  and  of  slime  instead  of 
mortar.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  three  yesit 
were  employed  in  making  the  bricks  ;  each  of  which 
was  iliirteen  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and  five  thick; 
and  they  were  cemented  by  bitumen,  or  a  pitchy  sub- 
stance, of  which,  according  to  Herodotus^  great  qun- 
tities  are  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is,  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon.  When  some  eastcrs 
writers  tell  us,  that  this  tower  was  no  less  than  tvrelit 
miles  high,  the  asseition  refutes  itself.  Even  the 
affirmation  of  St  Jerome,  (though  he  rests  it  up* 
the  testimony,  as  he  says,  of  eye- witnesses, )  that  its 
ruins  were  four  miles  high,  is  as  little  worthy  of  ae- 
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dit.  If  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Bochart  be  cof- 
•^  rect,  that  the  tower  in  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Baby- 
lon is  the  same  with  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  descrip- 
tion which  Herodotus  has  eiven  of  the  former^  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  latter.  He  tells  us,  that  it  was  a 
square  tower,  built  in  the  form  of  a- pyramid  ;  each 
side  of  which,  at  its  base,  measured  a  furlong  :  and 
its  height,  according  to  Strabo,  was  also  a  turlong, 
or  660  feet ;  exceeding,  by  60  feet,  the  highest  of 
tbe  pyramids  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  late  mea- 
surement of-  these  stupenduous  monuments  of  anti- 
quity by  the  French.  Around  the  outside  of  the 
building,  there  was  a  winding  passage  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  and  so  very  broad  as  to  permit  car- 
riages to  pass  each  other;  which  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  eight  square  towers,  buik  one  above  an- 
other, and  g^dually  decreasing  in  size  to  the  top  of 

•  the  building.  It  contained  many  large  rooms,  with 
arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars ;  these  became 
parts  of  the  temple  of  Belus,  after  it  was  convert- 

-ed  into  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship  ;  and,  in  the 
'    highest  tower,  there  was  an  observatory  for  astrono- 

■  inical  purposes,  a  science  in  which  the  Babylonians 
-^  -eminently  exceUed. 

-'     Several  descriptions  of  the  state  of  this  famous 

*  -tower  in  later  times,  may  be  found  in  the  Anc.  Un. 
"  Hist.  vol.  i.   p.  334-.     A  traveller,  who  saw  it  not 

•  many  years  ago,  describes  it  in  these  words :  "  Four 
gentlemen  of  our  party  and  myself  went  to  view  the 
tower  of  Nimrod.  A  fter  travelling  through  exceeding- 

'  ty  high  reeds  and  rushes,  and  a  very  dangerous  road, 
WA  aboQt  two  hours  we  came  to  the  tower,  which  is 
boilt  on  an  eminence,  and  a  base  of  about  100  cubits 
diuneter.  It  appears  almost  like  a  mass  of  earth, 
being  erected  of  bricks  dried  by  the  sun,  amazingly 

-thick,  and  betwixt  every  three  or  four  feet  there  is 
a.2ayer  of  reeds;  its  height  is  at  least  160  feet,  but 
wc  found  no  remains  either  of  a  door  or  stairs.  The 
only  curiosity,  which  struck  us,  was  the  astonishing 
freshness  of  the  reeds,  which  seemed  as  if  put  in  but  a 

•  ^rery  few  years  ago,  though,  by  the  best  accounts  we 
coold  find,  it  has  been  buUt  upwards  of  4000  years." 
Journey  frtm.  Bassora  to  Bagdad  by  a  Gentleman  in 
1T79,  p.  59. 

-  "    Various  have  been  the  conjectures  respecting  the  rea- 

■  ion  which  induced  the  whole  human  race  to  unite,  as  one 
mxDf  in  this  great  enterprise.     Some  have  supposed, 

'  that  their  design  was  to  raise  a  tower  so  high  as  to 
enable  them  to  climb  up  into  heaven ;  a  strange  opi- 
nion, founded  upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  thesf 
^rords  in   Scripture,  "  Let  us  build  a.  city,  and  a 

•  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;'•  an  ex- 

•  pression  evidently  intended  to  signify  no  more  than 

•  that  its  height  was  to  be  uncommonly  great.  Simi- 
lar expressions  are  to  be  found  in  Deut.  i.  28.  and 

•  ix.  1.  where  the  cities  of  the  heathen  nations,  who 
inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  described  as  **  great, 
and  walled  or  fenced  up  to  heaven."  Nor  was  it  un- 
common for  the  Greek  poets  to  use  the  expressions, 
•«  high  as  heaven,"  or  "  reaching  to  the  sun,"  wlien 

'  they  wished  to  describe  things  of  an  extraordinary 
height.  Josephus,  and  some  others,  have  thought 
that  it  must  have  been  designed  to  preserve  them 
from  a  second  deluge,  which  they  greatly  dreaded  : 
hut,  had  that  been  the  case,  they  would  have,  be- 
taken themselves  to  the  mountains^  and  not  nuuie 


choice  of  the  low  country,  for  building  a  place  of 
security.  A  third  opinion  is,  that,  as  the  tower  was 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  to  the  figure  of  which  the 
■flame  of  fire  bears  a  resemblance,  it  was  a  monument 
designed  in  honour  of  the  sun,  to  whose  influence 
they  ascribed  the  drying  up  of  the  flood.  But  there 
is  no  foundation  in  Scripture  for  that  conjecture,  and 
the  date  of  that  species  of  idolatry  was  probably  not 
so  early  as  it  supposes.  The  reason  assigned  in 
Scripture  is,  "  Let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
The  most  probable  conjecture,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,  that,  as  they  were  now  in  a  vast  plain,  undefined 
by  buildings,  or  roads,  or  any  distinct  boundaries ; 
and  as  they  must  soon  separate  to  attend  to  their  flocks, 
or  go  in  quest  of  provisions  ;  or,  perhaps,  dreading  a 
dispersion,  in  consequence  of  Noah's  projected  divi- 
sion of  the  earth  among  his  posterity  ; — they  built 
this  tower,  as  SLpharoSy  or  landmark,  to  enable  them 
to  find  their  way  back  to  the  surrounding  city; 
which,  with  its  immense  tower,-  they  believed  woiud 
be  a  lasting  monument  of  their  fame,  and  transmit 
their  name  with  honour  to  posterity.  In  that  view, 
their  design  had  been  to  make  the  whole  world  one 
kingdom,  and  Babel  its  metropolis.  , 

This  interpretation  seems  also  to  account  for  the 
reason  of  the  divine  frustration  of  their  great  design, 
and  of  their  consequent  dispersion.  It  is  given  in 
these  words,  "  Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they 
have  all  one  language,  and  this  they  begin  to  do,  and 
now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them  which  they 
have  imagined  to  do,"  that  is,  not  as  some  have  ex- 
plained the  words,  if  this  scheme  shall  succeed,  the 
'  divine  plan  for  the  government  of  the  world  will  be 
frustrated  ;  but,  as  the  j^rorda  more  naturally  signify,  . 

•  this  their  first  attempt,  and  if  they  succeed  m  it, 
they  will  think  themselves  able  for  any  undertaking, 
—-no  enterprise  will  appear  too  great  tor  them.    Ac- 

•  cordingly,  the  very  dispersion  which  they  dreaded, 
.they  brought  upon  themselves,  by  their  vain  attempt 

to  avoid  it.  "  The  name  of  it  was  called  Babelj  be- 
cause the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of 
all  the  earth,  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  See  Anc. 
Un.  History^  vol.  1.  Stackhouse's  Hist,  of  Bible ^ 
vol.  1.     Shuckford's  Conneciiony  vol.  L     (a.  F.) 

BAB-EL-MANDEB,  or  Babel-mandel,  the 
name  of  a  cape  and  straits  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Red  Sea.  The  straits  are  divided  by  the  island 
of  Perim,  which  is  perfectly  flat,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  cape.  A  bay  to  the  eastward  of  the 
cape  extends  inwards  a  considerable  way,  and  the 
land  between  it  and  the  bay  on  the  west  is  a  dry  salt 
sand,  and  so  perfectly  flat,  that  if  the  sea  were  to  rise 
only  a  few  feet  it  would  cover  it.  Part  of  it  is  al- 
ready a  lake  of  salt  water.  Accidents  have  some- 
times arisen,  from  mistaking  this  eastern  bay  for  the 
strait.  These  might  be  avoided,  by  keeping  Perim 
close  on  the  larboard  side,  and  by  observmg  that 
Bab-el-mandeb  hill  is  the  highest  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Lord  Valentia's  chart  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  breadth  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb  is 
only  15  British  miles.  East  longitude  of  the  cape 
4S^  33',  North  latitude  12*>  W.  See  NiebuhPs 
Travels^  Bruce's  TraveUf  Vincent's  Periplus,  and 
Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  13,  H.    (o) 
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BABOON,  in  zoology,  a  subdivision  of  the  ape 
tribe,  distinguished  from  their  congeners  in  having  a 
facial  angle  of  about  30®,  cheek-pouches,  callosities 
on  their  posteriors,  and  either  no  tail,  or  one  that  is 
very  short.    See  Simia  and  Mammalia,     (y) 

BABYLON,  City  of,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Babylonia,  is  supposed  to  have  been  si- 
tuated in  N.  Lat.  32^  34',  and  in  E.  Long.  44**  12' 
30".  It  was  founded  by  the  first  descendants  of 
Noah,  2234  years  B*  C,  enlarged  by  Nimrod,  the 
great  grandson  of  Noah,  2000  years  B.  C. ;  and  in 
a  manner  completely  rebuilt  about  1200  years  B.  C, 
by  the  Assyrian  Queen  Semiramis.  It  was  greatly- 
strengthened  and  beautified  by  various  succeeding 
sovereigns ;  but  it  was  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
daughter  Nitocris,  that  it  was  brought  to  such  a 
degree  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  as  rendered  it 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
.Situation  Babylon  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain,  in  a 

j!id  extent,  very  deep  and  fruitful  soil.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  city  from  north  to  south.  The  old  city  was  on 
the  east,  and  the  new  city,  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Both  these  divisions 
were  inclosed  by  one  wall,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
complete  square,  480  furlongs  in  compass.  Each  of 
the  four  sides  of  this  square  had  25  gates  of  solid 
brass,  at  equal  distances  ;  and  at  every  corner  was  a 
strong  tower,  ten  feet  higher  than  the  wall.  In  those 
quarters,  where  the  city  had  least  natural  defence, 
there  were  also  three  of  these  towers  between  cverjr 
two  of  the  ^tes ;  and  the  same  number  between  eacn 
comer,  and  the  nearest  gate  on  its  two  sides.  The 
city  was  composed  of  50  streets,  each  15  miles  long, 
and  150  feet  broad,  proceeding  from  the  25  gates  on 
«ach  side,  and  crossmg  each  other  at  right  angles, 
besides  4  half  streets,  200  feet  in  breadth,  surround- 
ing the  whole,  and  fronting  towards  the  outer  wall. 
It  was  thus  intersected  into  676  squares,  which  ex- 
tended four  furlongs  and  a  half  on  each  of  their  sides, 
and  along  which  the  houses  were  built,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  These  intermediate  spaces, 
as  well  as  the  inner  parts  of  the  squares,  were  employ- 
ed as  gardens,  pleasure  grounds,  5cc. ;  so  that  not 
above  one  half  of  the  immense  extent  which  the  walls 
inclosed,  was  occupied  by  buildings, 
Walls.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  of  extraordinary  strength, 

being  87  feet  broad,  and  350  hi^h.  They  were  built 
of  brick,  and  cemented  by  a  kmd  of  glutinous  earth 
called  bitumen,  which  had  the  quahty  of  soon  be- 
coming as  hard  as  stone.  These  walls  were  surround- 
ed on  the  outside  by  an  immense  ditch,  from  which 
the  earth  liad  been  dug  to  make  the  bricks ;  and 
which,  being  always  fiSed  with  water,  added  very 
much  to  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Bridge  and  On  each  side  of  the  river  Euphrates,  was  built  a 
-quays.  quay,  or  hjgh  wall,  of  the  same  thickness  with  the 

walls  around  the  city.  There  were  gates  of  brass  in 
these  walls  opposite  to  every  street  wliich  led  to  the 
•river,  and  from  them  were  formed  descents  or  landing 
places  by  means  of  steps,  so  that  the  inhabitants  could 
easily  pass  in  boats  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the 
other.  There  was  also  a  remarkable  bridge  thrown 
over  the  river,  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  built  with 
Avonderful  art  of  hvge  stones,  fastened  together  by 


means  of  iron  chains  and  melted  lead ;  and  is  said  to  1 
have  been  a  whole  furlong  in  length,  and  30  feet  in  ^ 
breadth. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  from  the  L 
swellings  of  the  Euphrates,  two  canals  were  cut  (rom  b; 
that  river  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  town,  ^ 
which  carried  off  the  superabundant  waters  into  the 
Ti^is.  From  the  place  where  these  canals  commen- 
ced down  the  sides  of  the  river,  both  above  and  bdow 
the  city,  inunense  banks  were  constructed  to  confine 
the  stream  still  more  effectually  within  its  channelf 
and  to  prevent  still  more  completely  all  danger  of  an 
inundation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
these  works,  an  immense  lake  was  dug  on  the  west 
side  of  Babylon,  about  40  miles  square,  and  35  feet 
deep,  into  which  the  river  was  turned  by  a  canal,  tiH 
the  banks  veere  completed :  and  it  was  then  restored 
to  its -former  course.  ^This  lake  continued  afterwards 
to  receive  annually  a  fresh  supply  of  water  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  was  rendered  very  serviceable  by 
means  of  sluices  for  watering  the  lands  which  weie 
situated  below  it. 

At  the  two  ends  of  the  bridge  over  the  Euphntci  T 
were  two  mag^nificent  palaces,  which  had  a  euDtctiv-  n 
neouB  communication  with  each  other,  by  means  of  i 
vault  or  tunnel,  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  TheaU 
palace,  on  the  east  side,  was  about  30  fiirloi^ii 
compass,  and  was  surrounded  by  three  separate  i 
one  within  the  other,  with  considerable  spaces  T 
them.  The  new  paJace,  on  the  opposite  side,^ 
about  four  times  as  lar^e  as  the  other,  and  is  -i 
have  been  eight  miles  m  circumference.  The  ^ 
of  both  these  edifices  were  embellished  with  an  in- 
finite variety  of  pieces  of  sculpture  ;  and,  anumg  the 
rest,  was  a  curious  hunting  scene,  in  which  Seminmii 
was  represented  on  horseback  throwing  her  javdin  it 
a  leopard,  while  her  husband  Ninus  was  piercing  a 
lion. 

The  most  remarkable  structure  in  the  new  pahtttti 
was  the  hanging  gardens,  which  Nebuchadnezaar  k  vi 
said  to  have  raised,  in  order  to  give  his  wife  AmyKsa  ^ 
(daughter  of  Astyages,  king  ofMedia,)  some  repnr- 
sentation  of  the  b«iutiful  mountainous  and  woo^y 
views  which  abounded  in  her  native  coimtry. 
gardens  occupied  a  square  piece  of  ground,  400  fi 
on  every  side,  and  consisted  of  large  terrasses  raia 
one  above  the  other,  till  they  equalled  in  height  1 
walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent  from  tenass  to  1 
was  by  means  of  steps  10  feet  wide  ;  and  the  y 
pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches,  built  upon 
arches,  and  strengthened  on  each  side  by  a  soUd  i  __ 
22  feet  in  tliickness.  Within  these  arcnes  were  v^^ 
spacious  an^  splendid  apartments,  which  are  desar*^' 
ed  as  having  commanded  a  very  extensive  and  ^^^ 
lightful  prospect.  In  order  to  torma,properpa.^^ 
ment  for  supporting  the  soil,  and  confining  the  i 
ture  of  the  ^rden,  large  flat  stones,  16  feet 
length,  and  4  m  breadth,  were,  first  of  all,  hud  up 
the  top  of  the  upper  arches ;  over  these  was  tgr' 
a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  bitumen  |  upon  < 
two  rows  of  brick,  closely  cemented ;  and  the  wh 
covered  with  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  the  earth 
mould  was  laid  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  ' 
trees  to  take  firm  root.  In  the  upper  terrass  \ 
large  reservoir,  into  vdiicb  water  i¥a»  drawn  fn»  I 
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Babylon,    ter.     As  soon  as  Darius  was  in  possession  of  Baby- 
lon, he  ordered  its  hundred  gates  and  its  impregnable 
walls  to  be  demolished  ;  put  to  death  SOOO  oithose 
who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the  revolt ; 
and  sent  50,000  women  from  different  parts  of  his 
empire,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  so 
cruelly  destroyed  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege. 
In  the  year  B.  C.  478,  Xerxes,  the  successor  of 
Darius,  returning  from   his  inglorious  invasion  of 
Greece,  passed  through  the  city  of  Babylon  ;  and, 
partly  from  hatred  ot   the  Sabian  worship,  partly 
with  a  view  to  recruit  his  treasures,  plundered  the 
temple  of  Belus  of  its  inmiense  wealth,  and  then  laid 
its  lofty  tower  in  ruins.     In  this  state  it  continued 
till  the  year  B.  C.  324,  when  Alexander  the  Great 
made  an  attempt  to  rebuild  this  sacred  edifice,  and  to 
restore  its  former  magnificence.      But,  though  he 
employed  about  10,000  men  in  this  work  for  the 
space  of  two  months,  his  sudden  death  put  an  end  to 
the  undertaking  before  the  ground  was  cleared  of  its 
rubbish.     This  mighty  city  declined   very  rapidly 
under  the  successors  of*^ Alexander  ;  and,  in  the  year 
294,  A.  C.  was  almost  exhausted  of  its  inhabitants 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  built  in  its  neighbourhood 
the  city  of  Seleucia,  or  New  Babylon.     It  suffered 
greatly  from  the  neglect  and  violence  of  the  Parthian 
princes  before  the  Christian  aera  ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing writer  bears  testimony  to  its  increasing  desolation. 
Diodonis  Siculus,  B.  C.  44. ;  Strabo,  B.  C.  30. ; 
Pliny,  A.  D.  66. ;  Pausanias,  A.  D.  150. ;  Maximus 
Tynus,  and  Constantine  the  Great,  as  recorded  by 
Eusebius^— all  concur  in  describing  its  ruined  condi- 
tion ;  and  Jerome  at  length  informs  us,  that,  about  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  its  walls  were  employed  by 
the  Persian  princes  as  an  inclosure  for  wild  beasts, 
preserved  there  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.     Ic 
was  visited  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  Navarre,  who  observed  only  a 
few  ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace  remaining,  but 
so  full  of  serpents  and  other  venomous  reptiles,  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  inspect  them  nearly.     A  similar 
account  is  given  by  other  travellers ;  by  Texeira,  a 
Portuguese ;  by  Rauwolf,a  German  traveller  in  1574 ; 
by  Pctrus  Vallensis  in  1616  ;  by  Tavernier,  and  by 
Han  way  ;  but  so  very  slit^ht  arc  the  vestiges  now  to 
be  found  of  ancient  BabyK>n,  that  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain exactly  the  spot  on  which  it  once  stood,  so 
completely  has  been  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  : 
**  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldces  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.     It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
neither  bhall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ; 
neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 
But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their 
houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls 
bhall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there  ;  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in  their  deso- 
late houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces." 
The  striking  accomplishment  of  scripture  prophecies, 
in  the  conquest,  decline,  and  desolation  of  Babylon,  is 
v':ry  fully  illustrated  in    Rollings  Ancient  History^ 
voLii.p.  140^154. ;  lievrton's  Dissertaiionsj  vol  vji. 
'^.  2H5. ;  and  Prideaux's  Connect,  vol.  i.  passim.  See 
-m  \ii/t  gcBcral  subject  of  this  article,  Ancieni  Un. 
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BABYLON,  Empire  of,  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  ^reat  monarchy  of  which  any  records  are  to 
be  found  in  history.    It  appears  to  have  been  found- 
ed a  short  time  after  the  flood ;  and  (according  to 
the  astronomical  tables  sent  by  Alexander  to  Aris- 
totle) about  22'Mi  years  before  Christ.     Of  this  first 
Babylonian  kingdom  there  is  very  little  to  be  known, 
except  what  is  related  in  sacred  scripture;  that,  about 
2000  years  B.  C,  it  consisted,  under  Nimrod,  of  four 
cities.  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh ;  that,  about 
100  years  afterwards,  it  was  enlarged  bv  Ashur,  who 
built  several  other  cities,  and  particularly  the  first 
Nineveh,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tims,  300  miks 
above  Babylon ;  and  that  it  continued  till  the  year 
B.  C.  1230,  when  Ninus,  having  overrun  the  greater 
part  of  Asia,  founded  a  second  Nineveh,  between  tJbe 
rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  about  50  miles  {ram 
Babylon,  and  thus  established  what  is  called  the  As- 
syrian monarchy.    But  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  Babylonian  empire,  began  about  606  jcais 
before  Christ,  when  Belesis,  or  Nebopolassar,  nere^ 
(Htary  satrap  of  Babylon,  revolted  against  the  Asq^ 
rian  monarch  Sardanapalus ;    and  having  destronf 
that  prince  and  his  capital  Nineveh,  transferred  na 
seat  of  power  to  his  own  city.     Thus  there  mirVt 
said  to  have  been  two  distinct  kingdoms  in  Babjioai 
one  preceding,  and  the  other  following,  the  Assyiisn 
empire.     Or,  rather,  more  properly  speaking,  there 
were  three  great  xras  of  the  same  monarchy  m  the 
country  of  Assyria.     The  first  of  these  commences 
with  I^imrod,  in  the  year  B.  C.  2000,  when  Babykai 
was  the  seat  of  power ;   the  second  with  Ninus,  b 
the  year  1230,  when  Nineveh  became  the  metropolis- 
of  the  empire ;    and  the  third  with  Belesis,  in  the 
year  606,  when  Babylon  once  more  beheld  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  East  residing  in  her  palaces.    Tl^^  - 
subject  indeed  is  beset  with  inextricable  difficultiei^H 
and  involved  in  impenetrable  dadcness ;  but  the  aboves 
statement,  which  is  founded  upon  the  observatioq^B 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr  UiUies,  in  his  Histm^" 
of  the  World,  (vol.  i.  p.  50,  130,)  seems  muchmoi^^ 
simple  in  itself,  as  well  as  more  consistent  with  his-^ 
tory,*than  either  the  common  account,  which  makf^^ 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  almost  coeval,  but  altogetht-^i 
unconnected  with  the  first  kingdom  in  Babylon ;  <■    J 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  dates  its  origin  s«9 
late  as  the  year  B.  C.  770. 

Leaving  our  readers  to  decide  this  point  for  theic=^ 
selves,  we  proceed  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  sar  J 
tide,  namely,  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  secon^c^ 
Babylonian  empire,  established  by  Belesis,  or  Nebc^^ 
polassar,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  nK)nan;h]^^ 
about  606  years  B.  C. 

N£BOPOLA88AR,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  N^L^^ 
CHADNEZZAR,  Continued  in  close  alliance  with  Gyai^^ 
ares  the  Mede,  by  whose  assistance  he  had  acquiit  -""^ 
the  sovereignty,  and  by  whose  friendship  he  becan^^ 
so  powerfm  as  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  tbtf^ 
neighbouring  princes.  While  he  was  employed  L--* 
resisting  the  Scythians,  who  had  made  tnemsjelfe^^ 
masters  of  Upper  Amy  Nwhp,  king  of  £gypt|  iit^ 
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N^  Taded  his  dominions  in  the  south,  reduced  the  citj- 
L  Carehemish,  or*Circesium,  and  encouraged  the  Syn- 
W  ans  in  that  quarter  to  revolt.  Nebopolassar  being 
[  now  well  advanced  in  years,  sent  his  son  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom  he  had  associated  with  himself  in  the 
empire,  to  reduce  those  countries  to  their  former  sub- 
jection. The  young  prince  defeated  the  army  of 
wecho  near  the  Euphrates,  retook  the  city  of  Carehe- 
irkiish,  and  quelled  the  insurgents  in  Syria ;  entered 
Judea,  and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem ;  restored 
Jehoiakim  to  his  throne,  but  carried  to  Dabylon  great 
tnimbers  of  the  principal  Jews,  with  the  treasures  of 
toe  palace,  and  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  tem- 
ple. In  the  mean  time  Nebopolassar  died,  and  was 
Succeeded  by  his  son  upon  his  return  from  his  expe- 
dition. 
1^  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  called  also  Labynetus, 
t,  occupied  himself,  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign, 
In  enlarging  and  embelHshing  his  capital ;  and  during 
this  period  occurred  those  events  which  are  related 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  His  tranquilhty  was 
interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  Jehoiakim  in  Judea,  who 
was  soon  reduced  by  the  Babylonian  generals ;  but 
Jiechonias  his  son,  having  also  attempted  to  shake  off 
■  the  Assyrian  yoke,  Nebuchadnezzar  went  in  person 
fD  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  having  made  himself 
toaster  of  the  city,  he  carried  to  Babylon  all  its  trea- 
tores  and  sacre'i  utensils,  leaving  the  government  to 
Zedekiah  the  uncle  of  Jechonias.  Recalled  in  a  short 
tiine  to  Judea  by  the  revolt  of  Zedekiah,  he  defeated 
tSie  Egyptians,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Jews,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  after  a  twelvemonth's 
inege,  gave  it  up  to  pillage  and  slaughter,  put  out 
tihe  eyes  of  the  king,  and  carried  him  away  captive. 
XJpOQ  his  return  to  Babylon  he  erected  a  golden  sta- 
tue in  the  plain  of  Dura,  sixty  cubits  in  height,  and 
comnianded  all  his  subjects  to  worship  it  as  a  divinity. 

iDan.  chap.  iii. )  About  three  years  after  this  event, 
e  again  led  his  forces  against  the  western  nations, 
made  himself  master  of  Tyre  after  a  siege  of  13 
years,  overran  the  whole  country  of  Egypt,  returned 
to  adorn  his  capital  with  the  booty  which  he  had 
acquired ;  and,  having  suffered  the  pimishment  of  his 
btide,  as  related  in  Daniel,  chap.  iv.  he  died  in  the 
44th  year  of  his  reign. 

Evil-Merodacu,  V  ho  succeeded  his  father  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, is  descr  bed  as  a  weak  and  licentious 
Cince,  and  was  murde-ed  tv  his  own  relatives,  after 
ving  reigned  little  more  than  two  years. 

NERiGLibSAR,  the  Imsband  of  Evil-Merodach's 
sister,  and  one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  reigned  in 
Iiis  stead.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  resisting  the  growing  power 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  After  spending  three 
years  in  forming  alliances,  and  collecting  troops,  he 
marched  to  meet  his  opponents  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus ; 
and,  in  a  bloody  engagement  with  the  latter,  was  de- 
feated and  slain. 

Laborosoarchod,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  By  his  cruelty  and  oppression,  he  provoked 
several  of  nis  goveniors  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Cyrus.  Marching 
to  suppress  these  commotions,  he  was  met  by  the 
Persian  prince,  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  pursued 
to  the  very  walls  of  his  metropolis.    After  Cyrus 


had  retired  with  his  army,  the  Babylonian  monarch  Babylonia* 
indulged  his  vicious  propensities  to  such  excess,  that    Bmpire.  ^ 
his  own  subjects,  unable  any  longet-  to  endure  his         ^~^-^ 
tyrannical  conduct,  conspired  against  his  hfe,  and 
put  him  to  death,  in  the  ninth  month  of  his  reign. 
He  was  sticceeded  by 

Naboxadius,  who  is  called  also  Labtnktu.s,  and  Kabona- 
who  is  the  same  with  Bblshazzar  mentioned  in  sa-  diut. 
cred  scripture.  He  was  the  son  of  £vil-Merodach, 
by  his  queen  Nitocris ;  and  was  the  grandson  of  the 
great  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  mother  Nitocris,  who 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talents,  took  upon 
herself  the  management  of  public  afiidrs ;  and  while 
her  son  was  pursuing  his  pleasures,  she  made  every 
exertion  to  preserve  the  tottering  empire.  She  com- 
pleted many  of  the  works  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  be?un ;  and,  when  Cyrus  renewed  his  attacks 
upon  the  frontier  towns,  she  employed  the  utmost 
activity  in  constructing  new  fortifications  for.  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.  Belshazzar  at  length,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  repaired  in  person  to  the  court 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  carrying  with  him  an  im- 
mense treasure  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  that  prince,  as 
well  as  by  the  influence  of  his  wealth,  framed  a  very 
formidable  confederacy  agsunst  Cyrus.  Having  hired 
a  numerous  army  of  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other 
nations  in  Lesser  Asia,  he  appointed  Croesus  to  the 
command,  and  directed  him  to  make  an  incursion  into 
Media.  These  auxiliaries  having  been  completely 
routed,  Croesus  taken  and  dethroned,  and  Cyrus 
again  advancing  to  Babylon,  Belshazzar  attempted 
to  make  head  against  him  in  the  field,  but  was  soon 
put  to  flight,  and  closely  blockaded  in  his  capital. 
After  a  siege  of  two  years,  the  city  was  taken,  as  has 
been  related  in  the  preceding  article ;  Belshazzar  was 
slain  in  the  assault  upon  his  palace ;  and  with  him 
terminated  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians,  about  538 
years  before  Christ.  See  Rollin's  Anc.  Hist,  vol.  ii. 
p.  S^,  &c.  Prideaux's  ConnectionSf  vol.  i.  p.  51,  &c. 
Anc.  Univer,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  394,  &c.  Gfllies' 
Hist,  of  the  Worlds  vol  i.  p.  130,  &c.     {q'S 

BABYLON,  Country  op,  is  generally  called 
Babylonia,  ftom  the  name  of  its  first  city  Babel ;  or 
Chaldea,  from  the  name  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Chal- 
deans or  Chasdim.  When  Babylon,  instead  of  Ni- 
neveh, was  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power,  the  words 
Babylonia  and  Chaldea  were  equivalent  with  Assyria, 
and  comprehended  two  large  tracts  of  territory  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  These  were  called 
in  scripture,  Aram  beyond  the  river,  and  Aram  on 
this  side  of  the  river.  To  the  former,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Assyria, 
and  to  the  latter  that  of  Syria.  The  portion  named 
Assyria,  comprehended  a  space  of  700  miles  in 
length,  between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
from  the  Armenian  mountains,  in  which  they  rise, 
to  the  Persian  gulph,  into  which  they  then  flowed  in 
separate  channels.  This  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
1st,  Mesopotamia,  an  appellation,  indeed,  which,  in 
its  literal  meaning,  was  applicable  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent, but  which  was  limited  to  the  northern  region, 
where  the  rivers  diverge  in  general  a  hundred,  and  in 
some  places  two  hundred  miles  asunder,  until,  in 
their  course  towards  the  bca,  they  approach  within 
20  miles  of  each  other,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  \ 
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Babytonia.  2d,  Babylonia,  extending  from  tliis  narrow  isthmus 
about  300  miles  towards  the  Persian  gulph,  and 
never  exceeding  fourscore  miles  in  its  breadth  be- 
tween the  rivers ;  and,  3d,  The  eastern  district,  pro- 
perly named  Atur,  but  frequently  called  Messene 
:ind  Adiabene,  lying  beynd  the  Ti;ijris,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills.  It  is  to  the 
second  of  these  that  the  prcsvnt  article  refers,  and  it 
is  cdled  indiscriminately  Babylonia  or  Cfi.ddea  ;  but, 
in  iren^'ral,  the  latter  name  ib  used  by  sacred  writers, 
and  the  forn:er  by  profane.  Som«.t«mi*s,  ihdecd,  those 
appellations  are  appropriated  severally  to  a  particular 
district ;  the  fonn^-r  dcnotijig  the  coiiuiry  more  im- 
mediately ni  the  iieiglibouriioud  uf  Babyloii,  ii:id  the 
latter  that  wliich  stretches  southward  tu  the  Persian 
gulf. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  temperate  and  salu- 
brious, bat  at  certain  seasons  the  heat  is  so  intense, 
that  the  mhabitai.ts  were  accustomed  to  sleep  with 
their  bodies  partly  immersed  in  water ;  and  the  same 
pnxciice,  according  to  the  testnnony  ot  modern  tra- 
veller:?, is  com  Hi  Lied  to  this  day.  It  seldom  rains 
th  re  ubove  tliree  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  a 
year;  and  the  lands  were  watered  by  m^ans  of  ca- 
nals, trenches,  and  various  sorts  of  engines,  provided 
in  great  abundance  for  the  purpose.  The  soil  na- 
turally rich,  and  thus  carefully  supplied  witli  mois- 
ture in  the  driest  seasons,  surpassed  even  tiiat  of 
Egypt  in  fertility  -,  and  is  said  to  have  g^Mierally 
yielded  from  100  to  3(K)  fold.  Its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions grow  to  so  extraordinary  a  size,  that  Hero- 
dotus declines  giving  a  particular  description  of  them, 
lest  he. should  incur  the  charge  of  exaggeration  ;  but 
he  mentions,  as  one  instance,  tliat  the  leavi>s  of  the 
wheat  and  barley  were  four  fingers  in  hn-adth.  It 
afforded  every  where  a  viscous  clay,  easily  formed  by 
the  furnace,  or  even  by  the  sun,  into  the  hardest 
bricks  ;  and  th  -  naphtha  or  bitumen,  which  was  ex- 
tremely abundant,  furnished  the  lirmest  uf  all  ce- 
ments. 

The  govcriir.ient  of  this  country  was  of  the  most 
despotic  description  ;  and  the  sovereignty  was  con- 
sidered as  hereditary.  Every  thing  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  prince;  and,  hence,  the  laws  wjre  un- 
defined, and  the  punishments  arbitrary  in  the  highest 
degree,  (Dan.  i.  10;  ii.  5;  iii.  UK)  Three  separate 
tribunals,  however,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus- 
tice ;  the  first  of  which  took  cognisance  of  adultery, 
and  similar  offences  ;  the  second  of  thefts  ;  and  the 
third  of  all  other  crimes.  The  principal  officers  of 
state  seem  to  have  been  the  captain  of  the  guard,  in 
whom  the  executive  power  resided ;  tiie  prince  of 
the  eunuchs,  who  took  charge  of  the  education  and 
subsistence  of  the  youth  of  the  palace  ;  the  prime 
minister  or  vizer,  who  was  as  the  head  of  the  police, 
and  acted  as  chief  justice  in  the  empire  ;  and  the 
master  of  the  magi,  whose  business  it  was  to  inter- 
pret prognostications,  and  divine  the  events  of  futu- 
rity to  the  king.  The  immediate  liousehold  of  the 
prince  appears  to  have  been  extremely  numerous ; 
and  particular  districts  were  appointed  to  supply  the 
different  articles  of  food  which  were  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  numy  ihoujand*  v  !»'j  daily  fed  ;'.t 
his  tables. 
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Tlie  religious  system  of  the  Babyloniaai  bore  a  M 
near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  has  "n 
been  very  ingeniously  ascribed  to  the  foUowiBg  H 
source.  The  sudden  nmndations  of  the  Euphratts  ^ 
and  Tigris,  hke  those  of  the  Nile,  occasioning,  aU 
ternately,  the  most  rapid  beneficial,  or  destnictiTc 
changes  in  the  face  of  nature,  attracted  the  attentioBi 
and  alarmed  the  anxiety,  of  the  unenlightened  people, 
who  witnessed  and  experienced  theirmoTneutuus  ef- 
fects. These  important  chanees  were  observed  to 
have  an  evid^^nt  connection  with  the  viciSKitndes  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  ho> 
dies ;  aiid  h<'nce,  these  luminaries,  whoiic  influence 
was  understood  to  be  so  powerful  and  extensive^ 
were  considered,  at  first,  as  the  ministers  or  vioe- 
gere.its  of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  gradually  ra^ 
shippjd  as  mediators  or  intercessors  for  maot  al 
were  at  length  exalted  to  the  rank  of  separate^  iMt 
subordinate  divinities.  The  sacerdotal  families,  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  these  deities,  and  thus  led  hf 
their  otlice  to  be  continually  observing  the  motiaii 
of  the  cek-stial  bodies,  gradually  acquired  suchad^ 
gree  of  a^trononncal  skill,  as  had  the  appearance  of 
supcriiatuial  communications;  and  gave  them  a  oa» 
plete  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  multitiA  J 
Tins  pov/er  tiiey  employed,  as  their  fancy  or  intosl 
suggested,  in  prescribing  an  immense  variety  of  A 
lutrous  rites  and  modes  of  worship  ;  the  most*- 
niarkable  of  which  was  the  adoration  of  Are,  andh 
offenngof  humiin  victims  in  sacrifice.  (See  SaiuS 
IV or  .ship,)  Tliese  sacerdotal  tribes*  wno  haveba 
called  by  way  of  distinction,  Chaldeans  or  ChaUeOi 
were  the  philosophers  as  well  as  the  priests  of  thdr 
country.  They  pretended  to  have  derived  their  leazng 
from  the  first  instructor  Oanues,  who  sprung  from  ttt 
prin.ogenial  egg;  who  was  half  manor  god,  aiidUf 
fish ;  who  appeared  ui  the  Red  Sea,  and  taught  tk 
knowledge  of  letters  and  civilizatiim  in  geueraL  Tin 
learning,  as  far  as  it  went,  they  studiea  very  minalfr 
ly  ;  and  handed  it  down  by  tradition  from  father  tt 
son,  with  any  little  addition  or  improvemenL  b 
consisted  chiefly  of  some  absurd  opinions  about  the 
formation  and  shape  of  the  earth,  a  few  astronomic^ 
observations,  and  a  confused  mass  of  astrologicil 
ruK-s  and  prognostications  of  the  weather.  See 
Ci  1 A L D i: . \ N  Pli ilo sopliu. 

As  the  priests  and  philosophers  have  been  paiti*i 
ciilarly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  Chaldeas^i 
the    artists   and   mechanics  have    been    denominate! ' 
biibylonians.     These  appear  to   have    made    confl- 
derable  attainments  in   gec-.-nctry,  architecture,  mfr 
tallurgy,  and  the  general  principles  cf  mechaDiso; 
but  almost  notliing  is  known  of  their  poetry,  paiat? 
ing,  statuary,  and  music.     Tiiey  excelled  in  the  mi- 
nufacture  of  rich  veils,  embroideries,  carpets,  ck>th 
of  gold,  and  evci^  species  of  dress  or  furniture,  io 
linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs.     Their  country  af- 
forded the  best  materials  for  dyeing ;  and  their  pur- 
ple, like  that  of  the  Tyrians,  formed  a  principal  ir- 
ticle  of  traffic.     So  very  precious' and  splendid,  in- 
deed, were  the  vestments  which  they  prepared,  thA 
Cato  is  said  to  have  sold  a  Babylonian  mantle,  which 
had  been  left  him  as  a  legacy,  but  which  he  thougfit 
t  )o  rich  for  any  one  to  wear;  and  that  at  Rome  a 
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f  att  of  Babylonian  hangings  for  one  mpirttnent  was 
[•(^d  for  a  ftum  equivalent  lo  £ft'tfiO  strrling. 

If  vr  -   "  •  I  r  the  imjnenie  consumption  made  by 
tlie  Bal  ^f  innumerable  commodities^  wliica 

wen?  fjruuurcti  rmly  in  cottnirieis  very  remote  fram 
their  owit,  U  may  be  fairly  concluded,  thai  their  upU' 
knee   tr 


cciaimr: 


very  considerable,  and  their 
ive.     FrudT|^uns  masses  of  gold 


Wr^  >   ilic  ^tatUi*9  and  other  ornaments 

w^  ,  l.-ft  contiiiued.     Twenty^tive  tons  of 

fra*  were  annually  consumed  on  the  siltnr  of 

Ju|i  '.      The   pfoplt;   m   ^i  iier-d   delighted  in 

tti^Ubcr  imes;   and  every  Dabyloniun  ia 

said  lo  1  ni^rared  onyx,   sapphinr,  or 

exncraJd.  :net.     Such  an  abundance  of  iheHC 

cxMAinod:.  id   have  been  procured  only  by  the 

exdnuige  ol  Taluable  merchaitdize,  and  by  a  regular 

cmtimaii»catioD   with  di8tat»t  countries^     They  wet^e 

iuppllrd   ^ith  those  articles  from   northern    India; 

tfid  from  th^e  same  country  they  brought,  in  great 

ttUcabcT^  a  pArticular  species  of  houJuU  a  mongrel 

brood  of  the  d^>\^  and  tyt,^  *r,  of  remarkable  size  and 

ttreo^lk*  whych    wii .    In^^tdy  rsteemed  by  the  Baby* 

Inaaa  pcmces  and  nnblc^  in  their  favountc  amunc- 

IBfOC  we  diajie.      These  auimaU  were  bo  essential  to 

c,  that  whole  districts  were  excmpt- 

fJier  tribute,  except  the  biird'»n  of 

ainlentince ;  and  evrn,  in  later  times, 

the^  L*  be*-'n  equally  indispens«^hlc  to  the 

vm:f!ct^i4J«  ci  't  when  the  Sultan  Bajazi  t  had 

looitg  tiic  »  '    hh  household  1'2,(X)0  keepera 

ofdoga.     T  Tiinu  caravans  carried  on  a  very 

cxtensiTC  Ir-v  -vith  the  countries  in  the  Went, 

pesctrmttag  tlirougb  tt*e  Syrian  detcrl  to  the  Phcnr- 

Caa  irad*r.    nn    the  Mediterranean  ;  and  proceeding 

Wivltti  i  the  royal  road,  througli  the  north 

Of  AttJ  o  the  fasiern  borders  of  Europe. 

Their  I  i-immercc,  likewise,  ^^'ik%  very  consi- 

icrakk  i  ^i  u   my  are  characterised  by  the  Hebrew 

pivpbet,  aa  a  pruutc,  *•  whose  cry  is  ui  the  ships/' 

Thisy  had  much  uuaiid  navigation  by  means  of  their 

COinerDOi  c^haIs  ;ind  rivers*     The  Tigris,  on  account 


» 


i  tk. 


orth  ^ 

«l>    tbe  Lu 


vva4  navigable  only  about  100  milea 

I ;  but  they  often  sailed   300  milea 

the  city  of  Thapsacus,   from 

d  their  «pices  and  perfumes,  by 

neighbouring  district!^     In  thb 

i,  by  means  of  water,  the  Ar- 

i«  used  small   vessels  of  a  very  peculiar 

:..     They  were  httlc  better  than  large  bas- 

ul  wuiow  branches  covered  with  hides,  of  a  round 

f»  K  ijid  .uiided  by  two  ours  or  paddles.    They  were 

d  With   pa]m  wme  ;  and  some  of  them 

. 12  tons   burden.     They  had  frtquently 

%  mi  board  {  «itid,  having  disposed  of  their  Ctirgo  at 

Ion,  they  !M^ild  the  wooden  frame  of  their  boats, 

d  tbe*e  animalu  with  the  skins  and  returned  by 

to  Annenta.     Their  largest  ships  were  employ- 

atkd  their  greatest  commerce  carried  on,  by  their 

imc  colony  at  Gerra,  which  was  situated  about 

milei  from  the   mouth  of  the  Euphrates;   and 

>'  the  most  wealthy  and  etiter- 

\  maintained  an  intercourse  with 

l«^;urici>  oo   the    Peri><an  gulf,    and 

^  .an  mines  m  the  neighbourhood  oi 


^*nt 
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the  Red  Sea.    Thus  they  had  access  to  the  treasures  Babyroii*^ 
of  Sofdla  or  Ophtr ;  and  suppUed  the  city  of  Baby- 
lon with  the  principal  part  of  its  spices,  perfumes^ 
gems,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  customs  of  the  Baby-  Cur^tums, 
tonians  was  the  manner  in  which  they  disponed  of  m  inner*, 
their  young  women  in  marriage.  They  were  a!i  ^^*^  ^^^* 
brought  into  the  public  murket  place,  where  the  J^^^b^J^^,. 
most  oeautiful  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and,  Joaiaif*: 
from  the  money  thus  procured,  portions  were  assign* 
ed  to  be  given  along  with  those  who  were  deficient 
in  person^d  attractions.  One  of  their  most  abomina- 
ble n-gulations  was  that  which  required  every  female 
to  suffer  prostitution  once  in  her  hfe  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  And  one  of  their  most  usefid  practices  was 
that  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want 
of  professional  phydcians.  The  sick  were  brought 
out  to  the  public  places  of  resort ;  and  all  passengers^ 
of  whatever  rank,  as  well  as  aU  strangers,  of  what- 
ever country,  were  considered  as  bound  in  humanity 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  diseases,  and  to 
suggest  such  remedies  as  they  might  have  known  to 
be  useful  in  similar  cases.  The  Babylonians  were 
very  temperate  in  their  diet,  and,  like  the  Hmdnos, 
lived  chieHy  upon  grain ;  but  in  their  dress  and 
hout^ehold  accommodations,  they  were  very  effeminate 
and  extrav;*gant.  Their  inner  garment  was  of  fine 
hncn,.  descending  to  their  feet ;  above  this,  they 
wore  a  woollen  tonic;  "and  over  the  whole,  waa 
thrown  a  uboit  white  cloak  to  repel  the  i-ays  of  the 
sun,  Tiieir  heads  were  covered  by  linen  mitres  ot^ 
turbans,  plaited  with  much  art  ;  their  feet  were  pro- 
tected by  hght  shppet^s;  their  bodies  sprinkled  with 
pcrfuraei* ;  and  in  their  hand  they  generally  carried  a 
stalf  or  cane,  shaped  at  the  top  into  the  form  of  an 
apple,  flower,  bird,  or  some  other  characteristic  em- 
blem. Their  h.4bitations  were  adorned  in  a  manner 
equally  superb  ;  their  floors  glowed  with  carpets  of 
the  most  bnlUaut  colours ;  and  their  walls  were  luuig 
with  the  must  beautiful  tissues,  named  Si ndones.  They 
are  represented,  however,  as  very  degraded  in  their 
intcllictual  and  moral  character ;  as  creduluus  and 
supemtiiious ;  debauched  and  voluptuous  in  the  high- 
est degree;  and,  to  the  general  prevaleice  ot  these 
luxurious  and  licentious  habits,  is  unquestionably  to 
be  attributed  the  easy  overthrow  of  huch  a  powerful 
monarchy,  and  the  immediate  subjugation  of  such  a 
populuus  empire.  See  Anc-  Untv.  Hist,  vol.  iv*  p. 
33:2,  Sec.  GiUies'a  Hist,  of  Worlds  vol.  ..  n.  60.  79. 
KSS,  195.      (^) 

BABYRUUSSA,  or   Babiroussa. 
Mammalia. 

^-BACCHANALIA,  Ohgia,  or  Dionvsia,  the 
sacred  rites  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  every  tftird* 
year,  hence  called  Trieterka^  in  the  night,  cliiefly  o» 
Cith^ron,  and  Ismeus,  in  Boeotia ;  and  ou  Isgnarusi 
Rhodope,  and  Edon,  in  Thrace. 

In  these  rites,  it  was  common  for  the  votaries  to 
put  on  fawn  skins,  fine  hnen,  and  mitres  ;  to  carry 
ihurstf  drums,  pipes,  and  rattles  ;  and  to  crown  tliena- 
selvei  with  garlands  of  vine,  ivy,  &c.  Some  imitated 
Pan,  Siienus,  and  the  Satyrs  ;  and  this  motley  and 
frantic  multitude  ran  about  the  hiUs  and  deserts,  toss- 
ing their  heads,  and  tUlingtheair  with  hideous  yells,  ex* 
claiming  continually, "  Jivoe,  Sabae,  Altes  H  ues,"  jgct^ 
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iBftchelon.  three  years  more  before  he  can  be  made  master ;  and 
~V    -'  seven  more  to  become  bachelor  of  divinity.     The 
degree  of  bachelor  of  law  may  be  obtained  after  the 
•  candidate  has  spent  six  years  in  that  study. 

At  Paris,  before  a  person  is  enabled  to  pass 
bachelor  in  theology,  he  must  have  attended  for  two 
years  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  aqd  for  three  years 
to  that  of  theology,  and  have  held  two  acts  of  exa- 
mination in  the  Sorbonne.  In  the  canon  law  none 
can  be  admitted  bachelor  till  he  has  employed  two 
years  in  the  study  of  that  science,  and  sustained  an  exa- 
mination according  to  the  prescribed  forms ;  and  to 
become  bachelor  of  physic,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
been  four  years  master  of  arts,  and  afterwards  to  have 
studied  medicine  for  two  years :  the  student  is  then 
invested  with  the  fur,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  his 
license.  Previous  to  the  foundation  of  divinity  pro- 
fessorships in  the  university  of  Paris,  those  who  had 
studied  divinity  six  years  were  admitted  to  enter  upon' 
their  course,  and  were  called  baccahrii  cursores. 
There  were  two  courses,  in  the  first  of  which  they 
were  engaged,  during  three  successive  years,  in  ex- 
plaining the  Bible,  whence  they  were  denominated 
oaccalarii  bMici;  in  the  second,  they  were  employed 
for  one  year  in  explaining  the  matter  of  the  sentences ; 
they  were  then  called  baccalarii  senteniiarii  :  when 
they  had  completed  both  courses,  they  were  styled 
baccalarii  Jbrmati,  Jbrmed  bachelors.  The  title  of 
farmed  bachelor  is  now  given  to  one  who  has  regu- 
larly obtained  his  degree,  after  going  through  the 
course  of  study  and  exercises  required  by  the  sta- 
tutes; in  contradistinction  to  the  current  bachelor^ 
who  is  admitted  through  special  favour. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  bachelor  has  been 
much  controverted.  It  is  even  extremely  uncertain 
whether  it  was  first  employed  as  a  term  of  military 
or  of  literary  honour.  Among  those  who  suppose 
it  to  have  been  originally  a  military  term,  we  may 
mention  Cujas,  Ducanee,  Caseneuve,  and  Altaferra. 
Cujas  derives  the  word  from  bticceUariusy  a  kind  of 
cavalry  once  held  in  great  esteem  :  Ducange  main- 
tains that  it  comes  from  baccalaria^  a  kind  of  fees  or 
farms,  consisting  of  several  pieces  of  ground  of  about 
twelve  acres  each,  or  as  much  as  two  oxen  could 
plough;  the  possessors  of  which  baccalaria  were 
called  bachelors  :  Caseneuve  and  Altaferra  deduce  it 
-  from  bbculuSf  or  bacillus^ .  a  staff,  because  the  young 
eavaliers  exercised  themselves  in  fighting  with  staves. 
Martinus,  however,  with  perhaps  more  probability, 
maintains,  that  this  word  was,  in  its  primitive  appli- 
cation, restricted  to  those  poets  who,,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Italy,  were  crowned  with  laurels,  and 
were  thence  called  baccalnureif  or  bachelors,     (u) 

BACHELORS,  in  the  livery  companies  of  Lon- 
don, are  those  who,  though  members  of  the  com- 
pany, are  not  yet  admitted  to  the  livery.  These 
companies  generally  consist  of  a  master,  two  war- 
dens«  the  livery,  and  the  bachelors,  who  are  yet  only 
expectants  of  preferment  in  their  company,     (fi) 

BACHELORS,  in  the  six  companies  of  mer- 
chants in  Paris,  are  those  elders,  who,  having  served 
the  offices,  are  entitled  to  assist  the  masters  and  war- 
dens in  some  of  their  duties,  particularly  in*  judging 
of  the  chef  d'cewores  of  those  who  stand  candi&tes 
for  the  honour  of  masters. 

1 


BACHELOR,  in  its  most  general  ac 
is  applied  to  a  man,  who  remains  in  a  st 
libacy. 

Almost  all  nations  have  regarded  bach 
set  of  dehnquents,  who  withhold  from  Ht 
important  part  of  its  due  advantages,  an 
therefore  fairly  liable  to  peculiar  peoalti 
one  of  the  613  precepts  of  the  Rabbms,  th 
sons  (with  very  few  exceptions^  are  bound 
at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  it  is  a  maxim 
among  these  casuists,  that  he  who  does  n 
vour  to  leave  children  behind  him  ought 
counted  a  homicide. 

Among  the  Lacedemonians,  bachelors  w 
ed  with  infamy,  excluded  from  all  civil  an 
offices,  and  even  debarred  from  the  public 
and  amusements.  They  were  obliged  to 
certain  festivals,  to  be  led  naked  round  tli 
place,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  public  derisii 
insults  were  sometimes  accompanied  with  1 
scourging;  and,  to  complete  the  affront,  1 
forced  to  sing  certain  songs  composed  for 
disgrace.  Among  the  Romans,  too,  cclibac 
frequent,  was  always  greatly  discourage- 
were  often  imposed  by  the  censors  on  old  1 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  a 
tute,  by  which  all  persons  were  commande< 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  age  of  mat 
direct  law  against  celibacy  was  proposed, 
sire  of  Augustus,  by  the  consuls  Papius 

?aeus,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  - 
^oppaa.  This  law,  the  immediate  desigr 
was  to  repair  the  desolation  occr«)ioned  b^ 
wars,  met  with  great  opposition  from  th< 
It  provided,  that  whoever  in  the  city  sh 
three  children,  in  other  parts  of  Italy  foi 
the  provinces  ^\ty  should  be  entitled  to  c 
vileges  and  immunities;  and  that  they  wh 
celibacy  should  be  incapable  of  succeedin{ 
heritance,  except  of  their  nearest  relatio 
they  married  within  100  days  after  the  dc 
testator. 

In  this  country  taxes  have  occasionally  \i 
on  bachelors;  and  at  present,  by  statute  25 
cap.  43,  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  puUic 
are,  in  some  cases,  increased  with  regard  to 
particularly  the  duty  on  servants,     (ft,) 

BACK-GAMMON,  the  name  of  a  pc 
interesting  game,  played  by  two  persons,  v 
and  dice,  upon  a  table  divided  into  two  pj 
which  there  are  12  black  and  12  white  pou 
adversary  has  15  men,  black  and  white,  to  d 
them,  which  are  arranged  thus :  Supposing 
into  the  right-hand  table,  two  upon  the  ac 
your  adversary's  table,  ^vre  upon  the  six-p( 
opposite  table,  three  upon  the  cinque -poi 
hithermost  table,  and  five  on  the  six-poin 
own  table  :  the  grand  object  is  to  bring 
found  into  your  own  table;  all  throws  to 
bute  towards  it,  and  prevent  your  adven 
the  same,  are  advantageous,  and  vice  vet 
first  best  throw  upon  the  dice  is  esteemed 
stops  the  six-point  in  the  outer  table,  and  • 
cinque  in  your  own,  in  consequence  of  w 
adversary's  two  men  upon  your  ace^int  € 
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tftot  wkh  tilhtt  fOatrt,  clique,  or  six.  Tiie  first 
throw,  therefore,  is  an  advantage  frequently  asked  and 
'  given  between  players  that  are  not  equally  skilful. 

In  the  following  article  we  sliall  present  our  readers 
wkh  an  abstract  of  Hoyle's  Treatise  onBack-gammon. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  learner  to  know  how  many 
yonts  he  has  the  chance  of  throwing  upon  the  two 
dice,  one  throw  with  another. 

There  are  86  chances  upon  two  dice. 


Throws.  Chances. 

It  Aces 4 

t  Deuces 8 

JSt  Trois 12 

1  Fours 16 

9  Fives 20 

•S  Sixes 24 


6  and  5  twice 


«juid4> 
^andS 
«and2 
4^  and  i 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


22 
20 
18 
16 
14 


Throws. 
5  and  4  twice 
5  and  3     do. 
5  and  2 
5  and  1 
4  and  3 
4  and  2 
4  and  1 
3  and  2 
Sand  1 
2  and  1 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Chances. 
.  .  18 
.  .  16 
,  .  14 
.  .  12 
.  .  14 
.  .  12 
.  .  10 
.  .  10 
.  .  8 
.  .     6 


Points. 
Divided  by  36)294(8 
288 
6 

f^jjpA  divided  by  36,  shews,  that  one  throw  with  an- 
'  igther  you  may  expect  8  upon  two  dice. 

The  chances  upon  two  dice  are  as  follow  : 


r.  - 


Chances. 


:    •!  Sixes  .... 
•  •Fives    .  .  . 
H  Fours    .  .  . 
S  Trois    •  .  . 
S  Deuces  «  •  . 
•  Aces  .... 
S  and  5  twice 
•  V  and  4    do. 
.  6  and  S    do. 
;<«and2 
>«H5aodl 


do. 
do. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Throws. 

5  and  4  twice 

5  and  3     do. 

5  and  2 
♦5  and  1 

4  and  3 

4  and  2 
♦4  and  1 

3  and  2 
♦3  and  1 
*2  and  1 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Chances* 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 

36 


To  find  out  by  this  table  tvhat  are  the  odds  of  bC' 
T-Ji  Jii<  Upon  a  certain^  or  fiat  die,  (the  ace  for  ex- 
^ample,)  look  in  the  table,  where  it  is  thus  *  marked. 

^%1icowt. 


Chances. 

•2  Aces 1 

^tMB  and  1  twice  •  .  •  2 
\    4^5  and  1     do.  ^  •  •  2 


Throws.  Chances. 

♦3  and  1  tv^ce  ...  2 
*4  and  1  do.  .  •  •  2 
♦2  and  1     do.  ...  2 


Total, 11 

Which  subtracted  from  .  .  36 


The  remainder  is 25 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  25  to  1 1  against  hit- 
^ting  an  ace,  upon  a  certain,  or  flat  die.  The  same 
method  may  be  taken  with  any  other  flat  die,  as  with 
Uie  ace. 

IV  hat  are  the  odds  of  entering  a  man  upon  I9  2;  3^ 
f^  or  S  points? 
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Anst»er. 

For.     A^nst 
.tt  ^upon  1  point  is  11  to  25 

^  I  upon  2  points  ' 

g  <  upon  3  points  i 

Q  I  upon  4  points  • 
E^  ^upon  5  points 

IV hat  are  the  odds  0^  hitting f  mth  any  chance^  ift 
the  reach  of  a  single  die? 

Ansxver,  Reducedi 

For.  Against.  For.  Against* 
"upon  1  is  11  to  25*1 
upon  2  is  12  to  24 
upon  3  is  14  to  22 
upon  4  is  15  to  21 
upon  5  is  15  to  21 
.upon  6  is  17  to  19J       L85  to  9i 

What  are  the  odds  of  hitting  toith  double  dicef 

Anstver.  Reduced. 

For.  Against.    For.  Agahist. 


Heduced. 
For.   Against. 

4  to  9 

5  to  4 
3  to  1 
8  to  1 

•35  to  1 


to  9 
to  2 
to  3 
to  7 
to  7 
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"upon    7        is         6  to  301       fl 

upon    8        is         6  to  30    _>^    1 

upon    9        is        5  to  31 

upon  10        is         3  to  33 

upon  11        is         2  to  34 
.upon  12  (or 2 sixes )1  to  36 j 

To  explain  farther  how  to  use  the  table  of  36 
chances,  to  find  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  any  cer- 
tain or  flat  die.  This  second  example  shews  how  to 
discover  by  that  the  odds  of  being  hit  upon  a  6. 


5 
5 

6 
11 
17 

35 


2  Sixes 1 

2  Trois 1 

2  Deuces 1 

6  and  5  twice    ...  2 

^  6  and  4  twice    ...  2 


6  and  3  twice 
6  and  2  twice 
6  and  1  twice 
5  and  1  twice 
4  and  2  twice 


Which  subtracted  from 


.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 
.  2 

17 
36 


The  remainder  is 19 

That  is,  19  to  17  against  being  hit  upon  a  6. 

The  odds  of  2  love  are  about  5  to  2. 
and  of  ...  2  to  1  ...  is  2  to  1. 
and  of  ...  1  love     ...    is  3  to  2. 

1.  If  you  play  three  up,  your  principal  object  in 
the  first  place,  is,  either  to  secure  your  own  or  your 
adversary's  cinque  point ;  when  that  is  effected  you 
may  play  a  bold  game,  and  endeavour  to  gammon 
the  adversary. 

2.  The  next  best  point  (after  you  have  gained  your 
cinque-point)  is  to  make  your  bar-point,  tliereby  pre- 
venting your  adversary  from  running  away  with  2  sixes* 

3.  After  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  prefer  ma- 
king the  quatre-point  in  your  own  tables,  rather  than 
the  quatre-point  out  of  them. 

4.  Having  gained  these  points,  you  have  a  good 
chance  to  gammon  your  adversary,  if  he  is  very 
much  advanced  :  For,  suppose  his  tables  are  broken 
at  home,  it  will  then  be  your  interest  to  open  your 
bar-point  to  oblige  him  to  come  out  of  your  tables 
with  a  six ;  and  having  your  men  spread,  you  let^ 
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only  may  catch  that  man  which  your  adversary 
brings  out  of  your  tables,  but  will  also  have  a  proba- 
bility of  taking  up  the  man  left  in  your  tabled,  ( upon 
the  supposition  that  he  had  two  men  there.)  And 
if  he  should  have  a  blot  at  home,  it  will  then  be  your 
interest  not  to  make  up  your  tables  ;  because,  if  he 
should  enter  upon  a  blot>  which  you  are  to  make  for 
the  purpose,  you  will  have  a  probability  of  getting  a 
third  man  ;  which,  if  accomplished,  will  give  you  at 
least  four  to  one  of  the  gammon  ;  whereas,  if  you 
have  only  two  of  his  men  up,  the  chance  is,  that  you 
do  not  gammon  him. 

5.  If  you  play  for  a  hit  only,  one  or  two  of  your 
adverwry's  men  taken  up  makes  it  surer  than  a  great- 
er number,  provided  your  tables  are  made  up. 

6.  Directions  koxv  to  carry  your  men  Aome.— When 
you  carry  your  men  home,  in  order  to  lose  no  point, 
you  are  to  carry  the  most  distant  man  to  your  ad- 
versary's bar-point,  that  being  the  first  stage  you  are 
to  place  it  on  ;  the  next  stage  is  6  points  farther, 
I7z.  in  the  place  where  your  adversary's  five  men  are 
first  placed  out  of  his  tables ;  the  next  stage  is  upon 
the  sixth  point  in  your  tables.  This  method  is  to 
be  pursued  till  your  men  are  brought  home,  except 
2,  when,  by  losing  a  point,  you  may  often  save  your 
gammon,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  2  fives  or 
2  fours  to  save  it. 

7.  If  you  play  to  win  a  hit  only,  endeavour  to 
gain  cither  your  own  or  your  adversary's  cinque- 
point  ;  if  that  fails  by  you  being  hit,  and  he  is  for- 
warder than  you,  then  you  .must  throw  more  men 
into  his  tables,  thus  :  Put  a  man  upon  your  cinque  or 
bar-point,  and  if  your  adversary  neglects  to  hit  it, 
you  may  then  gain  a  forward,  instead  of  a  back- 
game  ;  but  if  he  hits  you,  you  must  play  for  a  back- 
game,  and  then  the  greater  number  of  men  which  are 
taken  up  makes  your  game  the  better,  because  you 
by  that  means  preserve  your  game  at  home  ;  and  you 
must  then  always  endeavour  to  gain  both  your  ad- 
versary's ace  and  trois-points,  or  his  ace  and  deuce- 
points,  and  take  care  to  keep  three  men  upon  his 
ace- point,  that  if  you  chance  to  hit  him  from  thence, 
that  may  remain  still  secure  to  you. 

8.  At  the  beginning  of  a  set  do  not  play  for  a 
back-g^me,  because  you  would  thus  play  to  a  great 
disadvantage,  running  the  risque  of  a  gammon  to 
win  a  single  hit. 

Directions  for  playing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
game,  the  36  chances  of  the  dicey  either Jbr  a  gam- 
mon  or  a  single  hit. 

1.  Two  aces,  to  be  played  on  your  cinque-point 
and  bar-point,  for  either  gammon  or  hit. 

2.  Two  sixes  to  be  played  on  your  adversary's 
bar-puint,  and  on  your  own  bar- point,  for  a  gammon, 
or  hit. 

3.  *  Two  trois,  two  to  be  played  on  your  cinque- 
point,  and  the  other  two  on  your  trois-point  in  your 
own  tab!"*;,  for  a  gammon  only. 

4.  f  'i'wo  deuces,  to  be  played  on  vour  quatre- 
tt'f\h*  in  your  own  tables,  and  two  to  be  brought  over 
\f*,rr,  tfif  fivr  mvn  placed  in  your  adversary's  tablesi 

V.  {  y  fr,  f*fn%  to  be  brought  over  from  the  five 
0*^*4  y\jt/:^'\  jij  yi/ur^vcrsary's  tables,  and  to  be  put 


upon  the  cinque-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gam 
mon  only. 

6.  Two  fives  to  be  brought  over  from  the  fiv< 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  to  be  pu 
upon  the  trois-point  in  your  own  tables,  for  a  gam 
mon,  or  hit. 

7.  Six  ace,  you  are  to^ake  your  bar-poijit,  for: 
gammon,  or  hit. 

8.  Six  deuce,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  the  fiv 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  to  be  plaoo 
on  the  cinque-point  in  your  own,  for  a  gammoD^  o 
hit. 

9.  Six  and  three,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  yott 
adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  will,  go,  for  a  gam 
mon,  or  hit. 

10.  Six  and  four,  a  man  to  be  brought  from  youi 
adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  will  go,  for  a  gam 
mon,  or  hit. 

11.  Six  and  five,  a  man  to  be  carried  from  you 
adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  for  a  gam 
mon,  or  hit. 

12.  Cinque  and  quatre,  a  man  to  be  carried  froa 
your  adversary's  ace-point,  as  far  as  he  can  go,  fori 
gammon,  or  hit. 

13.  Cinque-trois,  make  the  trois-point  in  your  ta- 
bles, for  a  gammon,  or  hit. 

14-.  Cinque-deuce,  play  two  men  from  the  tm 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gammoi^  V 
hit. 

15.  *  Cinque-ace,  bring  one  man  from  the  five 
placed  in  yuur  adversary's  tables  for  the  cinque,  and 
play  one  down  on  the  ciuque-point  in  your  own  tabkl 
for  the  ace,  for  a  gammon  only. 

16.  Quatre-trois,  bring  two  men  from  the  fife 
placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  for  a  gammooy  or 
hit. 

17.  Quatre-deuce,  make  the  quatre-point  in  yotta 
own  tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  hit. 

18.  f  Quatre-ace,  play  a  man  from  the  five  places 
in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  quatre,  and  for  thm 
ace  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque-point  in  yois 
own  tables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

19.  Trois-deuce,  bring  two  men  from  the  fi"^ 
placed  in  your  adversary  tables,  for  a  gammon  onl^ 

20.  Trois-ace,  make  the  cinque-point«in  your  oif^ 
tables,  for  a  gammon,  or  hit.         - 

21 .  *  Deuce-ace,  play  one  man  from  the  five  plao^ 
in  your  adversary's  tables  for  the  deuce  ;  and  for  t  - 
ace,  play  a  man  down  upon  the  cinque-point  in  y(^— 
own  cables,  for  a  gammon  only. 

Directions  hoxv  to  play  the  chances  that,  are-,  markr^ 
thus  {*)Jbr.a  hit  only, 

1.  ♦Two  trois,  play  two  of  them  on  the  cinquis 
point  in  your  own,  and  with  the  other  two  take  tz^- 
quatre-point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

2.  f  Two  deuces,  play  two  of  them  on  the  quat^r 
point  in  your  own,  and  with  the  other  two  take  tJ 
trois-point  in  your  adversary's  tables. 

By  playing  the  two  foregoing  cases  as  direct^^ 
you  avoid  being  shut  up  in  your  adversary's  tabL^ 
and  have  the  chance  of  throwing  high  doublets,  '' 
win  the  hit.  * 

3.  *  Two  fourft,.  two  of  them  are  to  take  your  ^*- 
versary's  cinque-point  in  his  tables  j  and  for  the  otb^ 
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two  bring  two  men  from  the  five  placed  in  your  ad- 
^   Tersary's  tables. 

^  4?.  *  1 .  Cinque-ace,  play  the  cinque  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace 
from  your  adversary's  ace-point. 
.  5.  *  2.  Quatre-ace,  play  the  quatre  from  the  five 
men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace 
from  those  on  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

6.  *  3.  Deuce-ace,  play  tlie  deuce  from  the  dve 

■    men  placed  in  your  adversary's  tables,  and  the  ace 

*  irora  your  adversary's  ace-point. 

N.  B.  The  three  last  chances  are  to  be  played  in 
this  manner,  because,  by  laying  an  ace  down  in  your 
adversary's  tables,  you  have  a  probability  of  throw- 
log  deuce-ace,  trois-deuce,  quatre-trois,  or  six- cinque, 
ilk  two  or  three  throws ;  in  any  of  which  cases  you 
•re  to  make  a  point,  which  gives  you  the  better  of 

.  the  hit ;  and  observe  by  the  directions  already  given, 
diat  you  are  to  play  nine  chances  out  of  the  thirty- 

.  mx  in  a  different  manner,  for  a  single  hit,  to  what 
you  would  do  when  playing  for  a  gammon. 

General  Observations. 

1.  By  the  directions  given  to  play  for  a  gammon, 

i[   you  are  voluntarily  to  make  some  blots ;  the  odds 

'^^eing  in  your  favour  that  they  are  not  hit ;    but 

•  jihoiud  that  so  happen,  in  such  case,  you  will  have 

three  men  in  your  adversary's  tables  ;  you  must  then 

endeavour  to  secure  your  adversary's  cinque,  quatre, 

^,.<Kr  trois-point,  to  prevent   a  gammon,  and  must  be 

»    SitTf  cautious  how  you  suffer  him  to  take  up  a  fourth 


^  ,    S.  Take  care  not  to  crowd  your  game,  that  is, 
i  putting  many  men  either  upon  your  trois  or  deuce- 
-  point  in  your  own  tables  ;  which  is,  in  effect,  losing 
.  •iboae  men  by  not  having  them  in  play.     Besides,  by 
crowding  your  game,  you  are  often  gammoned  ;  as 
when  your  adversary  finds  your  game  open,  by  being 
lirbwded  in  your  own  tables,  he  may  then  play  as  he 
JLhinks  fit. 
.        S-  By  referring  to  the  calculations,  you  may  know 
^  ^tli*  odds  of  entering  a  single  man  upon  any  certain 
'^    piunber  of  points,  and  play  your  game  accordingly. 
^         4.   If  yc*i  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot,  by  having 
l^ecourse  to  the  calculations  for  hitting  it,  you  wiJJ 
fiad  the  chances  for  and  against  you. 

5.  You  will  also  find  the  odds  for  and  against  be- 
ing hit  by  double  dice,  and  consequently  can  choose 
a  method  of  play  most  to  your  advantage. 

6.  If  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  run,  in  order  to  win 
a  hit,  and  you  would  know  who  is  forwardest,  begin 

.  with  reckoning  how  many  points  you  must  have  to 
bring  home  to  the  six-point  in  your  tables  the  man 
that  is  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  do  the  like  by 
erery  other  man  abroad ;  when  the  numbers  are 
summed  up,  add  for  those  already  on  your  own  tables 
(supposing  the  men  that  were  abroad  as  on  your  six- 
point  forbearing),  namely,  six  for  every  man  on  the 
lizt  and  so  on  respectively  for  each  ;  five,  four,  three, 
two,  or  one,  for  every  man,  according  to  the  points' 
on  which  they  arc  situated.  Do  the  like  to  your  ad- 
Ycrsary's  game,  and  then  you  will  know  which  of 
you  is  forwardest  I  and  likeliest  to  win  the  hit. 


Back- 
Observations  and  Directions  Jbr  a  Learner  to  benr    Ganunou. 
his  Men, 

1.  If  your  adversary  is  greatly  before  you,  never 
play  a  man  from  your  quatre,  trois,  or  deuce  points, 
m  order  to  bear  that  man  from  the  point  where  you 
put  it,  because  that  nothing  br>-  high  doublets  can 
give  you  any  chance  for  the  nit:  therefore,  instead  of 
playing  an  ace  or  a  deuce  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
points,  always  play  them  from  your  highest  point ;  by 
which  means,  throwing  two  fives,  or  two  fours,  will, 
upon  having  eased  your  six  and  cinque  points,  be  of 
great  advantage  :  whereas,  had  your  six-point  re- 
mained loaded,  you  must,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  play 
at  length  those  fives  and  fours. 

2.  Whenever  you  have  taken  up  two  of  your  adver- 
sary's men,  and  happen  to  have  two,  three,  or  more 
points  made  in  your  own  tables,  never  fail  spreading 
your  men,  either  to  take  a  new  point  in  your  tables, 
or  to  hit  the  man  your  adversary  may  happen  to 
enter.  As  soon  as  he  enters  one,  compare  his  game 
with  yours ;  and  if  you  find  your  game  equal,  or 
better,  take  the  man  if  you  can,  because  it  is  25  to 
11  against  his  hitting  you  ;  which  being  so  much  in 
your  favour,  you  ought  always  to  run  tliat  risk,  when 
you  have  already  two  of  his  men  up :  except  you 
play  for  a  single  hit  only,  and  playing  that  throw 
otherwise  gives  you  a  better  chance  for  the  hit,  then 
do  not  take  up  that  man. 

3.  Never  be  deterred  from  taking  up  any  one  man 
of  your  adversary  by  the  apprehension  of  being  hit 
with  double  dice,  because  the  fairest  probability  is  5 
to  1  against  him. 

4.  If  you  should  happen  to  have  ^\e  points  in  your 
tables,  and  to  have  taken  up  one  of  yx)ur  adversary's 
men,  and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  blot  out  of  your 
tables,  rather  leave  it  upon  doublets  than  any  other, 
because  doublets  are  35  to  1  against  his  hittmg  you, 
and  any  other  chance  is  but  17  to  1  against  him. 

5.  Two  of  your  adversary's  men  in  your  tables  are 
better  for  a  hit  than  any  greater  number,  provided 
your  game  is  forwardest ;  because  having  three,  or 
more  men  in  your  tables  gives  him  more  chances  to  hit 
you,  than  if  you  had  only  two  men. 

6.  If  you  are  to  leave  a  blot  upon  entering  a  man 
on  your  adversary's  tables,  and  have  your  choice 
where,  always  chuse  that  point  which  is  the  most  dis- 
advantageous to  him.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  it  is 
his  interest  to  hit  or  take  you  up  so  soon  as  you  enter : 
in  that  case  leave  the  blot  upon  his  lowest  point ; 
that  is  to  say,  upon  his  deuce,  rather  than  upon  his 
trois,  and  so  on,  because  all  the  men  your  adversary 
plays  upon  his  trois  or  his  deuce-points  are  in  a  great 
measure  out  of  play,  those  men  not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  make  his  cinque-point,  and  consequently  his 
game  will  be  crowded  there  and  open  elsewhere, 
whereby  you  will  be  able  also  much  to  annoy  him 

7.  Prevent  your  adversary  from  bearing  his  men  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  when  you  are  running  to  save 
a  gammon  :  suppose  you  should  have  two  men  upon 
his  ace-point,  and  several  others  abroad  ;  though  you 
should  lose  one  point  or  two  in  putting  the  men  into 
your  tables,  yet  it  is  your  interest  to  leave  a  man 
upon  the  adversary's  ace-point ;  which  will  prevent 
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him  l>caring  his  men  to  his  greatest  advantage,  and 
will  also  give  you  the  chance  of  his  making  a  blot, 
that  you  may  hit.  But  if,  upon  a  calculation,  you 
find  you  have  a  throw,  or  a  probability  of  saving  your 
gammon,  never  wait  for  a  blot,  because  the  odds  are 
greatly  against  hitting  it. 

Laws  of  Bad-gammon, 

1.  If  you  take  a  man  or  men  from  any  point,  that 
man  or  men  must  be  played. 

2.  You  are  not  understood  to  have  played  any  man 
till  placed  upon  a  point,  and  quitted. 

3.  If  you  play  with  1-t  men  only,  there  is  no  pe- 
nalty attending  it,  because  with  a  lesser  number  you 
play  to  a  disadvantage,  by  not  having  the  additional 
man  to  make  up  your  tables. 

4.  If  you  bear  any  number  of  men  before  you  have 
entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  which  consequently  you 
was  obliged  to  enter,  such  men,  so  bonie,  must  be 
entered  again  in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  well  as  the 
man  taken  up. 

5.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw,  and  played  it, 
and  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in  your  or 
his  choice  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree. 

BACK  Staff,  or  Back  Qiadiiant,  the  name 
•f  an  instrument  invented  by  Captain  Davis,  for  ta- 
king the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  sea.  It  is  called  the 
English  quadrant  by  the  French.     See  Ouadrant. 

U) 

BACON,  Roger,  known  also  by  the  appellation 

•f  the  Admirable  Dfjctor^  was  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  the  13th  centur)',  and,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
respectable  writers,  the  brightest  genius  which  mo- 
dem Europe  ever  produced.  He  was  bom  at  Ilches- 
ter,  in  the  year  1214,  and,  to  the  utmust  verge  of  a 
long  life,  employed  his  versatile  talents  in  cultivating 
the  richest  fields  of  science  and  literature.  His  early 
studies,  at  Oxford,  were  pursued  with  an  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  which,  at  the  same  time,  insured  successi 
and  earned  the  strongest  marks  of  favour  from  his 
instructors.  Transferring  the  scene  of  his  education 
from  England  to  France,  in  conformity  with  the 
tisual  practice  of  the  times,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
prelections  delivered  by  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors in  the  university  of  Paris.  His  extraordinary 
attainments,  however,  are  to  be  attributed  less  to  any 
advantages  derived  from  scholastic  tuition,  than  to 
his  own  intense  and  indefatigable  application.  If  we 
form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  cf  his  contemporaries 
from  the  voluminous  remains  of  the  applauded  tri- 
umvirate, Albertus,  Aquinas,  and  Bonaveiitura,  to 
whose  irrefragable  authorities  almost  every  school 
paid  impHcit  deference,  and  whose  names  eclipsed 
the  gl(»ries  of  all  their  rival  doctors,  we  shall  easily 
perceive  how  little  Bacon  owed  to  his  preceptors, 
and  how  much  may  be  achieved  by  the  well-directed 
labours  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  Oriental  and  Grecian  learning  was  un- 
rivalled, in  an  age  when  minute  attentions  to  words 
constituted  the  whole  of  what  was  called  i  nuiition, 
and  when  frivolous  philological  distinctions  were  mis- 
taken for  the  profundities  of  abstract  science.  But 
to  his  higher  praise  be  it  recorded,  that,  though 
long  assailed  by  the  rancour  of  prejudice,  and  ob- 
•ftructed  by  the  vcngcauce  of  bigotry,  he  was  the 


first  in  modern  times,  who,  spurning  the  Mnmek  of  H 
veteran  aut:»oriiies,  pointed  out  the  true  road  to  dii-  J 
CO  very,  and  demonstrated  the  utility  of  his  methodt  ^ 
by  exemplifying  it  in  a  brilliant  train  of  Miocc«fal 
investigations.     At  Paris  he  was  advanced  to  the  d^ 
grt^  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and  when  he  was  twestj- 
six  years  of  age,  he  entered  into  the  commointyoC 
Friars-Minor,  (or  Grey  Friars,)  founded  by  St  Fn^ 
cis ;  a  monastic  order  which  was  then  rising,  iato 
great  influence.     About  this  time  he   retumd  Itf 
Oxford,    where,    having  obtained  a    verj  rxtCMhe 
and  valuable  apparatus,  he  devoted  himseff  chieiy  ta 
the  study  of  mechanics,  optics,  astronomy,  and  As 
mistry.     The  mendicant  brotherhood,   to  whose  SB> 
ciety  he  was  unfortunately  united,    envious  of  &■ 
matchless  honours,  or  fearful  of  his  future  ascendn* 
cy,  conspired  to  blast  tlie  reputation,    and  to  defal. 
the  liberal  ambition  of  one  whose  aims,  uiioonta» 
nated  by  secular  views,  were  exclusively  dimrtr^  II 
the  advancement  of  the   highest    and    most  weU    I 
branches  of  human  knowledge.     He  was  slaademfr 
ly  reported  to  be  addicted  to  necromancy  andtk    I 
unholy  *'  communion  of  devils;'*— and  so  powoM* 
were   the  secret  intrigues  of  his  adversiiries,  tln^ 
though  the  heads  of  the  university  were  friendly  li' 
his  inter.'st,  it  was  deemed  expedient,    not  only  Ik 
prevciit  him  from  taking  any  share  in  the  instrucM 
of  tlie  youth,  but  even  to  condemn  him  to  a  rigoi# 
confinement,  a^rgravated  by  the  harshest  privatio^ 
and  uncheered  by  the  offices  of  friendship,     ft* 
said,  that  this  hostility  was  inflamed  by  other  pB« 
sions  not  less  cruel  than  jealousy.     The  monks  at 
ecclesiastics  were  exasperated  by  the    just   tnililf- 
versions  which  Bacon  had  been  heard  to  pass  oatke    ] 
gross  ignorance  and  errors  of  the  reli^ou»  ordenb 
and  by   the   indignant  severity  with   which  he  U 
censured  their  prevalent  vices.     On  the  exaltatioaof 
Clement  IV.   to  the  papal  dignity,    he   obtained  i 
tempi>rary  respite  from  his  persecutions  ;  and  this  ■» 
terval  of  unmolested  quiet,  was  dedicated  with  ficA 
ardour  to  the  favourite  occupations  which  had  netff 
ceased  to  engage  his  mind.    Clement  enjoyed  hisdifi^ 
nity  only  for  three  years;  and  his  successor,  Greeoiy 
X.,  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  miseries  of  tk 
Christians  in  Palestine,  to  bestow  a   ainele  thougk 
on  the  protection  of  a  philosopher's  retirement,  stf-  < 
the  redress  of  a  philosopher's  wron^.      It  does  bOI- 
appear,  however,  that  the  personal  liberty  of  BacdS 
was  again  abridged  till  the  year  1278,   when  he  WK. 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  France;  and  at   the  same  > 
time,  an  order  was  given  by  the  guardian  of  the  Fna«  • 
ciscans,  Jerome  d'Ascoli,  bishop  of  Palaestrina,  afta^ 
wards  Nicolas  IV.,  interdicting  the    perusal   of  hifr. 
writing's.     He   lingered  in   this  captivity    for  more 
than  ten  years ;   but   at  length  he  regained  his  fnt» 
dum,    and   once   more    found   his   way   to    Oxibnl^ 
where,  at  the  venerable  age  of  seventy -eight,  dcaik 
put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  vexations,  in  the  yctf 
12i)2. 

The  published  works  of  this  great  man  are  fiol- 
numerous.  The  best  known  of  these  works  is  ca» 
titled  Oj)U.^  MaJuSf  containing  an  abstract  of  Ul 
other  treatises.  An  edition  ot  this  book  was  pnotF 
cd  by  Bowyer  in  1733,  under  the  inspection  of  D» 
Ji.bb.     Another  book,  under  the  tiue  of  EvMt 
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I  Fratris  Hn^eri  Sacoms  de  scetelis  operihus  artis  et 
t  naturte,  et  de  mdlitate  ma^i<B,  has  passed  through 
p  ieveral  editions.  A  treatise  addressed  to  Nicolas 
I  IV.,  On  the  Means  of  Avoiding  the  Injirmities  of 
^  AeCf  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  and  several  che- 
\  Biical  essays  written  by  him  are  inserted  in  the  The- 
murus  ChemicuSy  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1603  and 
»  16^.  Some  of  his  manuscripts  perished  in  the  ruin 
J  of  the  Franciscan  library  at  the  Reformation  ;  and  a 
Mmber  of  others  have  been  discovered  in  the  difFe- 
fttit  libraries  of  Oxford  ;  but  little  appears  to  be  as- 
certained with  regard  to  their  value. 

The  present  age  is  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to 

!Friar  Bacon,  aa  the  greatest  ornament  whose  name 

y09LB  ever  enlisted  among  the  followers  of  St  Francis ; 

and  the  foul  aspersions  cast  on  him  in  his  lifetime, 

tMy  be  numbered  among  the  most  unequivocal  testi- 

Jttonies  to  his  worth.     Admiring  postenty  sickens  at 

ImIu?  told,  that  the  precious  gem,  whxh  was  capable 

#f  (Kizzling  the  whole  intellectual  world,  was  shut 

Wp  from  the  view  of  a  worthless  generation,  by  the 

loblc  artifices  of  priestly  zealots  ;  but,  with  this 

ter  sensation,  the  most  oppressed  and  friendless 

of  genius  may  delight  to  mingle  the  consolatory 

Mection,  that  from  the  joyless  cell  of  Bacon  is- 

the   first  vivid  gleams  of  that  unquenchable 

',  which,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  was  destined  to 

forth  with  augmented  splendour,  guiding  the 

Sbeps  of  the  inquisitive  in  the  paths  of  discovery,  and 

iMlting  prostrate  nations  to  the  means  of  securing 

wEt  iaestunable  liberties  of  conscience,  and  all  the  sa- 

'"JlM  iiRinQnities  of  free  born  men. 

In  exposing  the  futility  and  emptiness  of  monkish 

'.tofUtng,  Roger  Bacon  displayed  the  characteristic 

•Bitbttet8<lf  a  great  and  original  mind,  confident  of  its 

0fWm  unquesdonable  right  to  speak  with   decision. 

W*  have  already  hinted  at  his  vast  acquirements  in 

ibllMDt  ieaming.     He  contributed,  more  than  any 

^lenoii  of  his  age,  to  revive  the  neglected  study  of 

|Mtheinatic9.     His  progress  in  mechanics  and  chc- 

was  90  great,  that  he  anticipated  some  of  the 

t  discoveries  of  subsequent  times.     The  in- 

. of  gunpowder  is  now  universally  assigned  to 

i%io^  though  it  was  claimed  by  a  monk  of  the  foUow- 
■A»  century.     He  is  the  first  writer  who  hints  at  any 
,iimig  like  the  science  of  Aeronautics  ;  and  he  speaks 
eurely  of  many  mechanical  contrivances  of  vast 
fJH»#er,   the   principles  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
Awertain.      His  astronomical  knowledge  suggested 
f#»  him  that  correction  of  the  calendar  which  was 
:iidppted  in   the   16th   century  by  Gregory   XIII. 
jHk  proficiency  in  optics,  considering  the  disadvan- 
Wffes  under  which  he  laboured,  was  truly  wonder- 
fcL      He  was  no   stranger  to   the  use  of  convex 
EiV^  concave  lenses,  the  laws  of  refraction,  the  theory 
^--if  mirrors,  the  power  of  burning  glasses,  and  the 
[mid  invention  of  the  telescope.     He  wrote  also 
•any  treatises  on  grammar,  geography,  chronology, 
iOjTic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  theology,  and  medicine. 
JnMt  he  was  enticed  into  the  wild  speculations  of  al- 
rilMny,  is  the  greatest  cloud  which  hangs  over  his 
ibemory ;   and  it  is  much  to  be  regrctteci,  that  this 
epidemical  infatuation  of  the  times  should  have  im- 
peded his  progress  in  the  loftier  aud  more  profitable 
•Mttrchet  of  truth.      Fiction)  however,  has  taken 
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many  unwarrantable  liberties  witK  his  Dame ;  and 
some  of  the  accounts  which  have  been  propaga- 
ted, with  regard  to  his  attachment  to  occult  and 
fanciful  sciences,  are  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  au- 
thentic record  of  his  writings.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  amphfy  the  list  of  his  discoveries  and  sage 
conjectures  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  whatever 
were  the  subjects  which  attracted  his  notice — and 
these  included  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge 
—he  far  outshone  all  the  boasted  luminaries  of  tne 
age,  all  the  subtle^  profound^  and  seraphic  doctor^, 
whose  once-idolized  names  are  now  smking  in  the 
oblivious  gulph  of  time.  See  Cave  Hist,  Lit 
Wood,  Aniiq,  Oxon.  Waddingi  Annates  Minor ^ 
Borrich  De  Orig.  Chem.  Pits  De  iUustr,  AngL 
Script.     Bale,  Script,  Brit.     (m.  0.) 

BACON,  Sir  Nicolas,  an  English  lawyer  of 
great  reputation,  was  born  at  Chislehurst,  in  Kent| 
la  the  year  1510.  After  studying  at  Cambridge, 
and  travelling  for  some  time  in  France,  he  entered 
into  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  arrived  at  such 
emmence  in  the  knowledge  of  law,  that  he  was  ap« 
pointed  king's  attorney  in  the  court  of  records.  Tms 
office  he  held  under  Henry  VII L  and  Edward  VI. ; 
and  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne,  he  waa^ 
made  lord  keeper  of  the  great -seal,  with  a  rank  equal 
to  that  of  chancellor.  His  royal  mistress  reposed 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  prudence  and  integrity^ . 
and  the  Protestants  of  that  day  revered  him  as  one  of 
the  steadiest  supporters  of  their  interests.  He  con- 
ducted himself  with  equal  firmness  and  moderation  in 
his  dignified  office,  and  after  having  enjoyed  it  more 
than  twenty  years,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty -nine  ; . 
leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  faithful  and 
discreet  member  of  the  council,  an  ingenious  scholar, 
an  eloquent,  ar^jumentative,  and  witty  speaker,  and  a  • 
chief  pillar  of  the  state.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
pohtical  tracts, — of  an  exposition  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,-— and  of  some  commentaries  on  questions 
of  law.  See  Mallet's  Bacon f  and  Sir  R.  Naunton's 
Fragmenta  Regalia,     (m«  0*) 

BACON,  Francis,  Lord  Verulam,  and  Viscount 
St  Albans,  a  philosopher,  whose  writings  form  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  science,  was  bom  at 
York-house,  London,  on  the  22d  day  of  January 
1560-1.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicolas 
Bacon,  by  his  second  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Antony  Cook,  tutor  to  Edward  VI. 

In  his  childish  years,  Francis  Bacon  displayed  an 
uncommon  precocity  of  talent ;  and  the  early  presa- 
ges of  his  superiority  were  amply  verified  by  the 
n-uits  of  his  maturer  studies.  The  gravity  and  pro- 
priety of  his  demeanour,  when  a  boy,  recommended 
him  to  the  godd  graces  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whp 
often  admia*d  the  neatness  and  felicity  with  which 
he  replied  to  her  questions.  In  his  thirteenth  year, 
he  was  committed  to  the  care  .of  Dr  Wnitgift,  then 
master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, according  to  his  own  account,  he  bei^an  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
long  farmed  the  basis,  or  rather  the  whole  substance^ 
of  academical  instruction.  His  father  having  destined 
him  to  the  service  of  the  state,  found  means  to  ini- 
tiate him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  diplomatic  life^  k^ 
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sending  him  to  France,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  with 
Sir  Amias  Powlet,  the  ambassador.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  and  approba- 
tion of  his  patron,  by  whom  he  was,  in  one  instance, 
charged  with  a  very  important  commission .  to  the 
Gueen,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  abi- 
hty.  About  this  time  also  he  wrote  an  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  Europe,  which  afterwards  gained  him 
considerable  applause  in  the  political  world.  When 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  grloom  was  thrown 
over  his  future  prospects  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  very  small  patri- 
mony, as  the  youngest  of  five  brothers. 

Returning  from  France,  he  determined  to  study 
law;  and,  with  this  view,  entered  the  honourable 
society  of  Gray's  Inn,  where  he  soon  rose  to  great 
eminence,  and,  at  the  age  ot  twenty -eight,  was  cho- 
sen their  Lent  reader.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  coun  .il.  About  this  pe- 
riod his  time  was  divided  between  the  studies  of  law 
and  philosophy  ;  but  his  most  ardent  afl^ections  were 
set  on  the  high  offices  of  state ;  and  to  the  at- 
tainment of  these  favourite  objects,  he  seized  every 
opportunity  of  applying.  He  long  and  anxiously 
courted  the  good  graces  of  Lord  Essex,  and  had 
also  frequent  access  to  the  queen,  who  gave  him 
great  reason  to  believe  tliat  she  was  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  him.  Her  majesty,  however,  bestow- 
ed upon  him  no  substantial  mark  of  her  regard,  ex- 
cept the  reversion  of  a  lucrative  oflBce,  that  of  regis- 
ter to  the  star-chamber,  which  became  vacant  about 
twenty  years  afterwards.  It  is  alleged,  that  the 
antipathy  or  jealousy  of  Cecil,  then  secretary  of  state, 
obstructed  his  preferment,  partly  because  the  secre- 
tary disliked  his  attachment  Jo  the  fortunes  of  Es- 
sex, and  partly  because  he  dreaded  the  ascendancy  of 
his  talents.  Cecil  is  said  to  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  impress  on  the  queen's  mind  a  conviction,  that 
fiacon,  being  always  immersed  in  abstract  specula- 
tion, was  ill  qualified  for  the  activity  of  public  bus{- 
ness;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  these  insinuations, 
however  questionable  the  motives  which  dictated 
them,  did  not  operate  as  a  permanent  obstacle  to  his 
elevation.  If  he  had  been  content  with  a  private 
station,  his  philosophical  inquiries  might  have  been 
more  successfully  conducted  ;  and  those  temptations 
might  have  been  escaped,  which  afterwards  had 
power  to  corrupt  his  integrity.  The  subsequent 
conduct  of  Bacon  to  his  benefactor,  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  not  only  strained  every 
nerve  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  queen,  but  aug- 
mented his  fortune*  by  some  munihcent  donations, 
drew  down  on  him  the  most  unqualified  expressions 
of  public  reprobation,  and  affixed  a  stain  to  his  me- 
mory which  the  lustre  of  his  talents  serves  only  to 
render  more  conspicuous.  The  obsequious  candi- 
date for  courtly  favour,  prostituted  his  abilities  by 
pleading  against  the  man  who  had  protected  and  en- 
riched him,  and  violated  the  holy  bonds  of  friendship, 
by  extracting  evidences  of  his  patron's  guilt  from 
private  letters  which  he  spontaneously  produced. 
As  if  all  this  had  been  too  little,  he  was  selected  as 
the  fittest  instrument  for  attacking  the  posthumous 
fame  of  his  sacrificed  friend,  and  condescended  to 
.^jratify  the  queen  and  the  ministry,  by  publishing  an 


cLiborate  Dcclnration  of  the  TreaMom  of  Robet 
Earl  of  Essex.  His  miserable  Apology  for  hiB  cob 
dnct,  tended,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  nther  t 
aggravate  than  to  extenuate  the  baseness  of  deseitinj 
the  man  on  whom  he  had  long  fawned  ;  and  thirti 
ing  for  the  infamy  of  one,  whose  blood  znight  ban 
satiated  the  hireling  retainers  of  power.  Elisabet' 
never  requited  Bacon  for  the  execution  of  his  odiov 
task  ;  and  the  ministry  had  no  great  encourageoMii 
to  be  lavish  of  their  gifts  to  a  man,  who  had  prove 
himself  capable  of  inflicting  the  deepest  wounds  a 
the  object  of  his  former  adulation.  Before  this  tmM 
he  had  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure,  in  coftte 
quence  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  'U 
opinions  in  parliament,  of  which  he  became  a  men 
ber  in  1592. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  career  of  hi 
ambition  was  more  prosperous.  .  Before  James  L  ir 
rived  in  England,  Bacon  wrote  letters  to.  all  tki 
Scottish  gentlemen  of  whom  he  had  the  sliglitea 
knowledge,  offering  his  services  to  the  kingi  and  car 
nestly  solicitiiig  their  interest  to  procure  him  eiii|4fljr 
ment  in  the  affairs  of  state.  He  was  one  of  the  SS] 
persons,  on  whom  the  honour  of  knighthood  ifil 
conferred,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  new  SOMM 
reign  ;  and  he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  loBffii 
counsel  learned.  The  endeavours  of  Cecil,  Eamjf 
Salisbury,  could  not  now  defeat  the  servile  arUt^f 
which  Bacon  rose  progressively  through  so  Mf 
steps  of  preferment.  In  1605  he  recommended' Ite 
self  to  the  notice  of  James,  by  addressing  to  himlh 
great  work  Of  the  Advancement  of  LearmMg^  il 
ttie  introduction  to  which  he  compliments  that  ps 
dantic  monarch,  as  being  incomparably  superior  il 
judgment,  learning,  eloquence,  and  every  priao^f 
attnbute,  to  Julius  Caesar,  Marcus  Antoninus,  Ho*- 
mes  Trismegistus,  and  all  the  potentates  and  desli* 
gods  of  ancient  times.  In  1607  he  was  appoint^ 
sohcit or- general.  Four  years  afterwards  he  wii 
made  joint  judge  of  the  knight  marshal's  court.  B 
1613  he  became  attorney-general,  and  was  swoiva  ' 
member  of  the  privy  council.  In  1617,  he  was  raise 
to  the  high  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Eia( 
land ;  and  on  the  4th  ot  January  1619,  he  was  •• 
vanced  to  the  greatest  legal  dignity  which  the  fiirO* 
of  his  master  could  bestow,— the  office  of  lord  datfi 
cellor,  an  office  wliich  he  had  long  laboured  to  p^ 
cure,  not  only  by  descending  to  the  most  humililti» 
importunities,  but  also  by  vilifying  the  talents  WA 
principles  of  his  rivab.  In  the  course  of  the  tftfi 
year  he  was  successively  created  Baron  Verulam,  •* 
Viscount  St  Albans.  James  had  advanced  him  ta^ 
less  than  nine  times  :  six  in  office,  and  three  in  ll*! 
nity.  After  having  thus  rapidly  attained  the  clili»* 
of  nis  hopes,  he  sunk  with  still  greater  rapidity  tt^ 
the  lowest  degradation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  parliament  which  t^ 
in  1621,  acted  with  a  firm  and  determined  boldiH?^ 
of  which  there  had  previously  been  few  example^  J 
the  history  of  England.  In  the  examination  of  £^ 
vances,  the  commons  were  led  to  attend  particw^ 
to  some  patents  for  monopohes,  which  had  ezcit^ 
loud  murmurs  among  the  subjects.  Bacon  and  **• 
other  officers  of  state  were  supposed  to  ha^e  h*^ 
the  agents  of  Buckingham  in  obtaining  theieeppf^ 
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ftive  fc«tnttnent«.  ftut  charge*!  of  ai  morr  person^ 
omUiTC  arojc  Against  the  chancellor;  and  ihf  Hou^e  of 
Comixioaf,  after  recriviiig  the  coin^laiuU  of  a  grc9,t 
otimWrof  individuals,  reported  th^^in  to  the  \otd^ 
and  accuAcd  hid  furd-^hip  of  havin^«  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity i  rfccivcd  hnbi  a  frorft  suitors  btfurc  the  caiut 
of  cbaocery.  At  tirst  he  endeavoured  to  fthdit'r  ftim* 
wd{  hixa  tlie  effects  of  a  minute  invcslij^utiorit  by 
liog  vague  prjlcsUtiuns  of  hi»  uprigiit  mten- 
^^  With' 31  n^hictaju  cotikHbinn,  that,  through  the 
mrtaklir^  m  nature,  and  the  mflumccofevU 

ipic.  111   have  erred;  at  the  same  time  la- 

bouring to  pe/ftuadc  his  judges,  that  the  deprivation 
of  ha  office  would  liavt'  a  mure  salutary  effect  in  pre* 
vCQtiDg  future  dehncjuency,  than  the  indict  ion  of  a 
■crercr  panii»hment.  Hi8  judges,  not  molhfied  by 
kii  •ubm^iftlon,  nauired  him  to  give  in  a  specific  an- 
wmtr  to  a!I  the  charge*,  He  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Hoitf<tt  g  hinisclf  guilty  in  almost  all 

tbctvrx.;,     .^-.. -lea,  and  attempting  to  palliate 

Vtift  cnmnuiity  in  a  few  of  them.  On  the  Sd  of  May, 
KX  wekft  after  the  inveatigation  commenced,  the  fol- 
lovmg  ifntmce  was  pronounced :  *^  Upon  complaint 
of  the  commons  agauibt  the  Viscount  St  Albans,  lord 
diSDCcUor,  thii  high  court  hath  thereby,  and  by  his 
omu  €Diilr««ion,  found  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  and 
osfmptioot  complained  of  by  the  commons,  and  of 
MUidnf  otbcr  cnnnes  and  corruptions  of  hke  nature; 
tail  thtrt^hiTt  this  high  court  having  first  summoned 
htm  tu  Attend,  and  having  his  excuse  of  not  attend^ 
10^  by  ff«*on  of  infirmity  and  sickness,  which  he 
iRXjf  is  Wit   feignetl,   or  el«e   he  would   most 

iTi^!  ,  *  e  attended,  doth  nevertlielcss  think  fit 

to    proi^cvd   to  judgment,    and  therefore  this  high 
co^rt  doth    adjudge,    That  the   Lord  Viscount  St 
yVl^an^  thall  und^  rgo  fme  and  ransom  of  j6.'-K),tX)0  ; 
tl^a^t  he  sliall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the 
'i  plc^iure ;   that  he  shall  for  ever  be  incapable 
any  ofhce  or  employment  in  the  state  or  common- 
1th  ;  that  he  shall  never  sit  in  parliament^  or  come 
lio  Uie  verge  of  the  court/' 
^  The  only  extenuation  of  Bacon*8  corruption,  which 
!••»  fTcr  been  attrmptcd,  is  thus  pleaded  by  Addi- 
ion,    **  HiH  pnncipal  tault  seems  to  have  been  the 
JXctii  of  that  virtue  which   covers  a  multitude  of 
**4alii,    Thi«  betrayed  him  to  so  great  an  indulgence 
^^"^    '     '      servaiitSj  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it, 
^-^  p'cd  him  of  all  tliose  riches  and  honours 

]J^*^tcii  a  kiig  series  of  merits  had  heaped  upon  bun." 
/  taii  Umr  apology,  feebly  hinted  at  by  the  chancel- 
notice.      His  connivance 
I  vants  was  one  of  the  cor- 
uu  hull  I  and  his  guilt  wiU  not  be 
vtpposition,  that  the  support  of  their 
led  him  to  all  his  other  ackiiovvledged 
IV.     To  say  that  his  unrighteous  gams 
I        *-  hoarded,   but  lavished  on  his 

I       '-  ^  :  ,  or  that  want  of  economy  had 

I  .  htm  into  ditficuhies,  or  that  it  is  chanty  to 

1  t^  -^  ^t  violation  ti  ot  justice,  is  to  insult  the  moral 
1  '^^'^Imgt  yf  mankind ;  and  on  the  same  principles  we 
■  w*Uk  excUMr  the  depredatiom  of  every  raarauduig 
H  ^**i<I,  who  «harcH  the  spoil  with  the  partakers  of  his 
H  ^•Hirmiues.  That  the  practice  of  taking  presents 
^1  *^*d  loiig  prevailed  in  the  court  of  chancery,  is  not 
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disputed ;  but  it  is  scffincely  cwdiblc,  tfeat  former  chaa* 

cellors  could  have  safely  carried  it  on  to  the  itamc  im- 
moderate extent,  to  which  it  appeared,  on  tlie  trial, 
to  have  proceeded  in  a  single  year ;  and  no  prcccdeijt 
could  form  an  excuse  fur  such  palpable  baseness. 

The  sentence  of  the  lii^h  court  of  paHiamcnt  wa« 
not  rigorou&ly  inflicted,  Afior  a  short  impnaonment^ 
he  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and  the  other  parts 
of  his  sentence  were  aho  remitied  by  the  king,  who 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £lbOCi  n  yc*tr.  Tin*  re- 
maiinder  of  his  days   was   passed  in  cont  . 

Though  at  the  time  of  his  fall  he  was  sixt  f 

age,  the  vigour  of  his  understanduig,  and  tUe  inten- 
sity of  his  apphcation  to  study,  were  not  in  the 
degree  impaired.  During  the  period  of  his 
Mti,  under  the  disadvanirige«  q^  decltiwng 
health,  dejected  Spirits,  and  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, he  employed  himself  in  writing  and  rcviiving 
those  valuable  works,  which  have,  in  a  gre:it  mea- 
sure, redeemed  his  name  from  disgrace,  and  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  philosophers.  He 
died  at  Highgate  on  the  9th  of  April  1626,  from 
the  effects  of  some  incautious  cxperimeuts  on  the 
preservation  of  bodies.  He  W3%  buried  in  St  Mi- 
chael's church  at  St  Albans,  where  a  monument  of 
white  marble  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  is  re- 
presented sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture,  and  un- 
derneath TS  an  inecription  written  by  8ir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  to  the  folio wiiig  purpi*se  i  frattcUctis  Bacon 
Bam  He  Verulam^  St  Aik  Vk\^  icti  mtioribus  tihiiis, 
Scieniiarum  l.umcn^  Fncumine  Lex^  MC  stdebcil : 
Quit  po.st{/ufim  Omma  Naiura/is  SapieHlice  et  Civilis 
Anatta  evuiviuft^  Natitra:  deer cf urn  esjJcvit, 

Tbe  countenance  of  Bacon  was  strongly  expres- 
sive, and  his  ordinar)^  conversation  indicated  the 
quickness  and  universality  of  his  talents.  In  his  per- 
son he  was  of  the  middle  stature,  and  his  figure  was 
fiKjd ;  but  his  constitution  was  by  no  means  athletic- 
ie  had  a  spacious  forehead,  dark  hau*  aud  eye-browSt 
a  black  penetrating  eye,  generally  looking  upward,  a 
very  grave  cast  of  featuies,  and  a  capacity  of  speaking 
like  a  master  on  every  subject.  "  At  one  time,  (saya 
Osbom,)  he  would  entertain  a  country  lord,  in  pro- 
per terms,  relating  to  horses  and  dogs;  and,  at  ano- 
ther time,  outcant  a  London  surgeon."  His  opi- 
nions and  assertions  were  received  as  oracles;  but  be 
always  encouraged  others  to  speak  their  sentimentSi 
aud,  m  repeatmg  the  observations  which  he  thus 
drew  forth,  he  never  failed  to  clothe  them  with  a 
new  dignity  and  grace,  and  to  ennch  them  with  the 
additions  of  his  own  wisdom.  Thus,  (to  use  the 
words  of  his  chaplain,  Dr  Rawlev*)  «  he  would  light 
his  torch  at  every  man's  candle,"  A  remarkable 
pecuharity  in  his  constitution  is  gravely  attested  by 
the  same  biographer,  "  It  would  set^m  the  moon 
had  some  principal  place  in  the  figure  of  his  nativity  j 
for  she  never  was  in  her  passion,  but  he  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fit  of  fainting,  and  that  though  he  took 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  eclipse,*'  He  was 
married  about  the  age  of  furty,  to  a  daughter  of 
Alderman  Baniham,  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune, 
by  whom  he  had  no  progeny.  In  the  discharge  of 
his  public  functions,  it  is  said,  that  he  always  acted 
with  courteousnesa  and  humanity,  or,  aatlie  king  ex- 
pressed it,  *<  muvibm  modiss^^  but  there  k  toognr^t 
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B*^.-oa,  reason  to  sus]>cct  that  his  urbanity  was  altogether 
artiiicial,  aiid  his  afTections  cold  aiid  selfish.  As  a 
la\v\  or,  he  attempted  to  rival  Sir  Edward  Coke»  one 
of  tiic  greatest  ornaments  of  the  bench  ;  and  in  point 
of  eloquence,  he  was  perhaps  superior  to  that  great 
man.  Over  his  moral  iniirmities  truth  forbids  us  to 
tlirov,'  the  veil  of  silence.  His  grosser  corruptions^ 
which  drew  down  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
and  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men,  are  sufficiently 
blazoned  in  the  page  of  English  history.  But  it  is 
perhaps  equally  mortifying  to  reflect  on  that  defi- 
ciency of  principle,  that  absence  of  ingenuous  feel- 
ing, that  tendency  to  dissimulation,  that  everlasting 
struggle  to  aggrandize  himself  by  menial  arts  and 
beggarly  importunitiesv  and  even  by  the  more  sordid 
instrumentahty  of  detraction ;  all  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  undoubted  memorials  of  his  private  life, 
from  the  inauspicious  moment  when  his  father 
thought  fit  to  direct  his  steps  into  the  tortuous  paths 
of  political  intrigue.  To  the  early  bias  which  he 
acquired  in  the  train  of  an  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  many  of  his  future 
aberrations.  It  may  seem  harsh,  to  pronounce  so 
freely  concerning  the  abject  disposition  of  a  man 
whom  posterity  reveres.  But  he  has  taken  care  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his  own  servility.  We 
cannot  accuse  his  bicgi*aphers  of  having  imprudently 
Tified  the  repositories  of  a  departed  friend,  that  they 
might  add  to  the  magnitude  of  his  remains,  by  re- 
cording the  garrulity  of  his  private  hours,  ai:d  even 
the  traces  of  his  frailties.  He  bequeathed  his  letters 
and  speeches  to  Dr  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  (his 
successor  us  lord  kecpt-r,)  leaving  him  at  liberty  to 
publish  them;  and  this,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  did  in  imitation  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
and  Pliny,  who  carefully  preserved  their  orations  and 
epistles.  Not  content  with  writing  a  letter  to  this 
purpose,  he  thought  fit  to  give  his  mjunction  greater 
solemnity,  by  inserting  it  in  his  will.  What  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  the  fulsome  parasitical  flattery 
contained  in  his  letters  to  the  favourite  Villiers? 
Wlio  would  believe  that  the  immortal  Bacon,  at  the 
age  of  lifty-fivc,  was  capable  of  bending  so  low  as  to 
profess  it  to  be  his  greatest  ambition  to  be  the  best 
servant  of  the  king's  stripling  minion  ?  His  letters 
to  this  dissolute  youth,  when  only  in  th':  dawn  of  his 
honours,  are  most  elaborately  written,  and,  ai)  stvrral 
copies  of  some  of  them,  willi  cons  derable  variations, 
have  been  preserved,  it  is  evident  tliat  he  made  re- 
peated attempts,  before  he  could  tati»>fy  himself  with 
the  laboured  compliments  and  bpecions  pretences, 
by  which  he  strove  to  make  Vilhera  believe,  that  in 
forwarding  his  wishes,  he  would  gain  lasting  honour 
to  himself. 

From  this  humihating  picture,  we  turn  with  satis- 
faction to  review  the  unperishablo  monuments  of 
Bacon's  genius.  In  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  he  had  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  a  ffreat  undertaking,  to  the  accomplishment 
ot  which  he  applied  with  incredible  vigour,  amidst 
the  multiplied  intcrruptioiis  and  disquiet iides  of  a 
bustling  life.  Wc  have  already  noiicid  his  early 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Ariitoiclian  <luctrities ;  and 
though  he  was  not  tiie  first,  who  discerned  tlie  in- 
utility of  the  tcholaBtic  logic  as  an  instrument  of 


discover)',  he  ^^s  Certainly  the  firsty  ^h6  enSeafde^- 
ed  CO  reduce  into  a  methodical  digest,  the  Irgitimate    ' 
rules  of  philosophising.     His  first  work,  which  in  ^ 
some  degree  unfolded  his  plan,  was  priDCcd  in  lQ05f 
aiid  professed  to  treat  "  Of  the  Proficieuce  and  Ad« 
vancemeut  of  Learning."     It  was  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved;  and,  having  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  the  Rev.  George  Herbert  and  sonse 
other  scholars,  was  published  under  the  well  kncMm 
title,  De  Dignitate  ei  Angmetitis  Scientiartun.     The 
important  object  which  the  author  proposed  was,  to 
trace  the  boundaries  of  the  sciences  then  known,  to 
point  out  their  mutual  connections  and  depeudencteSy 
to  exhibit  a  view  ot  their  rektious  to  toe  difiemt 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  to  introduce  a  natural 
classification  of  their  various  branches,  and  to  cna* 
merate  the  defects  and  omissions  in  all  the  attenpCf 
made  by  former  inquirers.     According  to  Bacon,  dl 
the  varieties  of  human  knowledge  may  be  rannd 
imder  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  correspoa&f 
to  his  division  of  the  intellectual  faculties  into  me- 
mory, fancy,  and  reason.     He  distributes  history  ia- 
to  natural  and  civil ;  poetry  into  narrative,  draniatiG^ 
and  parabolic ;  science  into  theology,  and  philoaophy; 
the  latter  relating  to  the  Deity,  nature,  and  mHf 
which  is  merely  a  repetition  of  Aristotle's  daasifiofr 
tion.     An  analysis  of  this  work  could  convey  m 
adequate  idea  of  its  value.     Though  debased  If  i 
considerable  proportion  of  trifimg  matter,  it  1 1  iiitMl 
many  profound,  acute,  and  original  observations,  nl 
evinces  an  extent  of  erudition,  a  clearness  of  app» 
hension,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment,  which  claim  tk 
highest  admiration.  A  number  of  the  particulars  wkidl 
he  marks  as  desiderataj  or  as  undiscovered  regioBi 
in  the  world  of  science,  are  indeed  more  fantaiticdl 
than  solid;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  ths 
whole  of  the  performance  is  obscured  by  a  cumbsw 
some  load  of  uncouth  and  affected  phraseology.  Tboi 
he  divides  natural  philosophy  into  the  mine  and  thb 
furnace,    and  the    philosophers  into  pioneers  aoA 
smiths,  or  diggers  and  hammerers;  the  former  ca^ 
gaged  in  the  inquisition  of  causes,  the  latter  in  tfaci 

f>roduction  of  effects ;  the  former  speculative,  ihs 
attcr  operative.     Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  «■* 
ter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Bacon's  amuig** 
ment  of  the  sciences,  against  which  it  is  easy  to  pf^* 
pose  many  objections  ;  but  no  less  ezceptioBable  V* 
rangement  has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  world*    . 
The  work  which  Bacon  esteemed  the  chief  of  l*** 
writings,   the   Novum   Organum   ScieRiiarumf   W^* 
printed  in  1620,  a  short  time  before  his  fall.    It  ^^ 
intended  to  supply  one  of  the  great  defects  wbic* 
he  had  noted  in  tlie  metliod  of  directing  the  human  "f* 
culties,  the  want  of  a  rational  or  inventive  logic.    !*■• 
opinions  on  this  subject  are  condensed  into  the  fbr^ 
of  aphorisms.     Instead  of  the  ancient  method  of  s^** 
logism,  he  proposed  to  conduct  philosophical  inq<^* 
ries  by  what  he  called  induction,  in  which  we  H*^ 
from  an  extensive  collection  of  particular  facts  t^ 
general  conclusions.     He  laid  down  a  series  of  nJe* 
tor  making  observations  and  conducting  experioieBt^ 
But  the  most  essential  service  which  he  has  rendert" 
to  science,  is   the   investigation  of  those  causes  of 
false  judgment,  which  are  most  intimately  conoedso 
with  the  natiual  and  acquired  dispositioM  of  d^ 
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i  mind.  These  sourses  of  error  he  has  numbered  under 
k  four  heads,  which  he  calls  idola  tribus^  idola  specuSf 
f  idola  Joru  and  idola  theatri;  by  which  terms  he 
means  the  prejudices  arising,  1.  From  the  original  and 
miiversal  dispositions  of  the  human  mind;  or,  2.  From 
die  peculiarities  of  individual  constitutions  and  ha- 
bits; or,  3.  From  the  imperfections  and  abuses  of 
IsDguage,  the  medium  of  communication  between  man 
mid  man ;  or,  4.  From  the  attachment  to  prevalent 
theories  and  erroneous  rules  of  judging.  The  object 
^  the  whole  work  was  to  reclaim  men  from  the  de- 
^U8  and  intricate  paths,  in  which  they  had  long 
wandered,  to  the  sound  and  profitable  application  of 
tbeir  understandings.  Its  principal  fault  is  the  ob- 
icurity  resulting  trom  the  want  of  illustrations ;  a 
Suilt  not  chargeable  on  the  author,  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  invent  specimens  of  a  mode  of  proceed- 
JBg  hitherto  little  cultivated.  James  I.  said  of  this 
|^CK>k»  that  it  was  like  '<  the  peace  of  God,  which 
^im|Mteth  all  understanding." 

Theee  works  formed  the  two  first  parts  of  the 
.ylaoy  to  which  the  author  gave  the  name  of  Instau- 
^^ipeiio  Magna ;  the  first  containing  a  distribution  of 
sciences,  and  the  second  unfolding  a  mode  of 
:edure  in  the  interpretation  of  nature.  His  plan 
ibraced  four  other  objects,  for  the  accomplishment 
which  he  had  thrown  together  many  detached 
is  under  various  titles.  His  third  object  was  to 
jMrcpare*  an  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
j[  ^yaiverse,  i^ith  a  view  to  establish  natural  philosophy 
.Cn  the  basis  of  observation  and  experiment.  The  exe- 
'  of  this  object  was  attempted  in  his  Sulva  Syl- 
i»  a  work  of  very  indiflFerent  merit.  The  fourth 
o£  bis  labours,  which  he  called  Scala  IntellectuSf 
tnteaded  to  devote  to  a  progressive  series  of  in- 
iriea*  coat^inin^  a  detailed  exemplification  of  his 
mefhoA  ia  the  various  sciences.  The  fifth  part,  de- 
nominated Prodromij  sive  Anticipationes  PhilosO' 
pkuB  SecundoSi  was  intended  as  a  temporary  disposi- 
.ticm  of  his  materials  till  there  was  leisure  to  complete 
-the  whole  structure,  by  the  addition  of  the  sixth 
iMf*U  which  he  called  Philosophia  Secunda,  sive 
^feientia  Activa,  to  which  all  the  other  steps  were  pre- 
.pBntory.  This  ultimate  object  of  all  his  labours  was 
.  Jb>  fttablish  a  system  of  philosophy  on  the  severe  and 
chaste  principles  of  experimental  research;  but  he 
not  the  temerity  to  expect,  that  he  would  ever  be 
^le^  personsally,  to  conclude  this  arduous  task. 
^  What  his  loniship  did  accomplish  was  unquestion- 
|:;'l|ibly  a  vast  accession  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
mnnd ;  but  his  merit  is  probably  overrated  by  many, 
.iprho  know  little  of  the  real  value  of  his  writings. 
.  TUbt  minds  of  men  had  been  gradually  preparing  to 
emt  off  the  yoke  of  authority.  The  revival  of  let- 
iMSrs  in  the  15th  century,  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  reformation  of  religion,  and  various  other  causes, 
luid  introduced  a  freedom  of  discussion,  over  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  schools  had  httle  controul.  In- 
dsTiduals  had  sprung  up  in  different  kingdoms,  who 
luul  the  hardihood  to  revolt  from  the  dogmas  of 
Aristotle  ;  and  others,  who,  by  devoting  themselves 
to  experimental  inquiries,  had  demonstrated  the  fal- 
lacy of  many  opinions  hitherto  deemed  infallible. 
John  of  Salisbury,  Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
-Roger  Bacon,  Occami  £rasmu8|  Ludovicus  Vives, 
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Faber,  and  even  Paracelsus,  Montaigne,  and  Bruno, 
as  well  as  Luther  and  his  coadjutors,  had  taught 
men  to  question  the  decrees  of  the  Lyceum,  and  to 
set  at  nought  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  Dr 
Gilbert  had  ascertained  the  laws  of  magnetic  action, 
and  furnished  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  induc- 
tive method.  Copernicus  had  discovered  the  true 
theory  of  the  planetary  revolutions ;  a  theory  which 
Bacon  impotently  endeavoured  to  refute.  Other  emi- 
nent men,  contemporary  with  Bacon,  and  unaided  by 
his  writings,  particularly  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Gas- 
sendi,  were  pursuing  a  course  similar  to  that  which 
he  delineated,  and  acquiring  immortal  fame  by  im- 
provements in  geometry  and  physics,  of  which  sciences 
he  had  scarcely  learned  the  rudiments.  It  must  not 
be  disguised,  that  Bacon  had  never  formed  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  praise  due  to  his  predecessors  and 
fellow-labourers.  His  Censure  of  the  more  Eminent 
Philosophers  is  expressed  in  the  most  acrimonious 
strain  of  scurrility.  He  was  too  ambitious  of  inno- 
vation, and  too  fond  of  paradox.  In  violation  of  his 
own  rules,  he  often  assumed  facts  without  sufficient- 
ly scrutinising  the  evidence  on  which  they  rested, 
or  sometimes  without  any  examination  at  all ;  and 
very  frequently,  in  his  attempts  to  account  for  facts, 
he  negligently  acquiesced  in  hypothetical  principles, 
which  had  obtained  a  popular  currency.  His  dis- 
tmctions  are  often  perplexed,  or  indefinite,  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  physical  and  metaphysic  J  science. 
His  language  also  is  destitute  of  precision,  being  ex- 
travagantly metaphorical,  and  also  replete  with  un- 
natural conceits  and  obscure  allusions.  It  is  much 
more  reprehensible  than  Aristotle's,  which  he  has 
blamed-  for  abounding  with  new  words.  Lord  Ba- 
con professes  to  retain  the  ancient  terms,  but  to  al- 
ter their  uses ;  a  practice  which  is  apt  to  puzzle  and 
mislead  ordinary  readers.  With  all  these  faults,  and 
others  on  which  it  might  seem  invidious  to  dwell. 
Bacon  must  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  bequeath- 
ed to  the  world  a  larger  and  more  precious  mass  of 
sound  logical  instructions,  deduced  from  his  own  re- 
flections, than  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all 
the  authors  who  preceded  him. 

Of  his  English  productions  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much.  Iiis  Essoins  have  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity  ;  but  the  observations  contained 
in  them,  though  frequently  just  and  striking,  are 
not  always  very  consistent  with  one  another.  His 
speeches,  law  tracts,  and  historical  or  political  pa- 
pers, are  heavy  and  uninteresting  compositions,  con- 
*.taining  many  specimens  of  bad  taste  and  spurious 
wit,  interspersed  occasionally  with  useful  and  pro- 
found  remarks.  The  treatise  on  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients  is  ingenious,  but  extremely  whimsical  and 
puerile.  His  Apophthegms  are  not  of  higher  dignity 
than  Joe  Miller's  Jests ;  indeed,  the  one  book  ap- 
pears to  be  the  prototype  of  the  other.  His  Letters 
have  neither  ease  nor  dignity  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  full  of  teazing  solicitations  for  prefer- 
ment. 

Lord  Bacon  professed  a  ^reat  veneration  for  reli- 
gion.  Some  theological  disquisitions,  and  sacred 
meditations,  are  found  among  nis  remains  ;  and  one 
of  his  prayers  has,  with  little  discrimination,  been 
applauded  by  Addison  as  if  it  riyalled  the  devotion 
2a 
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of  an  angel.  His  Christian  Paradoxes  are  so  ex- 
travagantly expressed,  that  Bolingbroke  has  adduced 
them  as  proofs  of  his  insincerity  rather  than  of  the 
strength  of  his  faith.  But  of  all  his  devotional  ex- 
ercises, his  versions  of  some  of  the  Psalms  are  the 
most  despicable.  The  following  notable  passage 
from  the  ICM-th  Psalm,  versified  by  the  chancellor  of 
England,  the  contemporary  of  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare, cannot  be  matched  by  the  sorriest  rhymes  of 
Hopkins  and  Stemhold  : 

The  fishes  tliere  far  vovages  do  make. 
To  diver-)  sfhures  their  journey  they  do  take; 
There  hast  thou  set  the  grea^  leviathan, 
That  makcb  the  seas  to  seeth  like  boiling  pan. 

With  regard  to  his  style,  it  is  generally  harsh  and 
inelegrant,  evidently  laboured  with  extreme  care  ;  of- 
ten obscure  or  affected,  but  more  frequently  nervous 
and  emphatic.  His  eloquence,  according  to  Ben 
Jonson,  was  irresistibly  impressive,  and  pleasing. 

We  now  close  our  observations  on  the  character 
and  works  of  Bacon,  a  man,  whose  mind,  indefatiga- 
bly  active,  was  capable  of  the  mightiest  efforts  ; 
whose  powerful  imagination  suggested  to  him  many 
original  views  ;  and  whose  literary  ambition  urged 
him  to  the  bold  attempt  of  demolishing  the  fabric 
reared  by  Aristotle,  and  rebuilding  science  on  a  more 
impregnable  foundation.  While  the  story  of  his 
public  life  affords  a  salutary  memorial  of  the  ravages 
effected  by  inordinate  ambition,  the  perusal  of  his 
philosophical  labours  tends  to  abate  the  keenness  of 
our  scorn,  and  to  mingle  admiration  and  gratitude 
"with  the  sympathies  claimed  by  fallen  greatness. 
We  would  earnestly  recommend  the  Novum  Orga- 
num  to  the  attention  of  all  speculative  men,  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  facihtating  and  guiding  their  in- 
quiries. From  want  of  acquaintance  with  this  excel- 
lent auxiliary,  many  ingenious  men,  in  the  present 
day,  proceed  empirically  in  their  investigations,  as  if 
rules  were  altogt  thcr  superfluous,  or  at  least  as  if 
they  were  not  aware  that  any  code  of  rules  exists 
preferable  to  the  random  suggestions  of  imagination. 

The  best  edition  of  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  was 
pubhshed  in  1623,  under  the  author's  inspection.  A 
very  accurate  edition  of  the  Noxmm  Organum  was 
published  in  1620.  Tue  whole  works  of  Lord  Ba- 
con were  edited  by  Blackboume,  in  four  volumes 
folio,  London,  1730;  and  by  Mallet,  London,  1740, 
also  in  four  volumes  folio.  The  most  complete  edi- 
tions are  one  in  five  volumes  quarto,  London,  1778, 
and  one  in  ten  volumes  octavo,  Londoi%  1803.  There 
is  a  book  in  th^-ee  volumes  quarto,  entitled.  The 
Philosophical  IVorks  of  Lord  Bacon,  by  Dr  Shaw  ; 
but  its  accuracy  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  Some 
other  translations  and  abridgments  appear  to  be  still 
less  correct.  See  Rawley  and  Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon. 
Rushworth's  Historical  Collections,  Voltaire  Me- 
langes  de  Liiterature.  Journals  of  Parliament,  1 621 . 
Birch's  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth,     '(:r,.  i.) 

BACON,  John,  an  eminent  Enghsh  sculptor,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1740.  His  father,  who  was  a  cloth- 
worker  m  Southwark,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Shropshire.  Though,  in  the  age  of  child- 
hood, Bacon  discovered  a  propensity  for  drawing, 
his  f[r8t  opportunity  of  exercising  it  was  on  be- 
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coming  an  apprentice  at  a  porcelain  manufactory-f  a 
the  age  of  fifteen.  There  he  was  employed  in  paini 
ing  china,  and  in  forming  small  ornamental  pieces  i 
clay,  which  betrayed  early  indications  of  that  genu 
which  afterwards  led  him  to  such  celebrity.  Tl 
sight  of  the  models  of  different  sculptors,  sent  to 
pottery  near  the  manufactory  to  be  burnt,  excited 
great  desire  in  Bacon  to  make  something  siniilar  1 
them  ;  and,  in  the  year  1758,  he  formed  a  small  figui 
of  Peace,  after  the  antique.  In  1763  he  first  txvt 
the  sculpture  of  marble,  without  previously  havin 
seen  it  attempted  ;  and  then  he  invented  a  lueful  ii 
strument,  since  adopted  by  many  others,  for  the  pa 
pose  of  obtaining  correct  measucements  and  propo 
tious.  The  progress  of  this  artist  was  so  rapid,  thai 
between  the  year  1763  and  1766,  he  obtained  no  ki 
than  nine  different  premiums  from  the  Societjr  fc 
Encouragement  of  the  Arts.  The  Royal  Academ 
being  instituted  in  1768,  Bacon  attended  it,  and  n 
ceived  what  may  be  called  his  first  instructiont  i 
sculpture,  having  never  before  seen  either  it  or  mo 
delling  regularly  executed.  In  the  following  yen 
the  gold  medal,  the  first  ever  given  for  sculpture  bi 
the  Academy,  was  decreed  to  him.  He  was  sooi 
afterwards  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  ;  ai 
his  reputation  was  further  established  by  a  statue  si 
Mars,  which  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  ^ 
Archbishop  of  York.  Bacon  was  now  employ«iM 
model  a  bust  of  the  king ;  on  which  occasion,  haai| 
answered  his  majesty's  question,  whether  he  had  em 
been  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  negative,  **  I  am  dU 
of  it,"  said  the  king,  "  You  will  be  the  greater  nOi 
nour  to  it."  The  king  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
this  performance,  that  he  ordered  Bacon  to  prepvf 
another  bust  of  him,  intended  as  a  present  to  the  nni 
versity  of  Gottingen,  and  the  queen  ordered  a  thinl 

By  this  lime  the  reputation  of  Bacon  as  a  sculp 
tor  and  modeller  was  firmly  established.  In  1773 
after  executing  two  statues,  of  Mars  and  Vequi,  i 
plaster,  he  presented  them  to  the  Society  for  the  Kj 
couragement  of  Arts :  they  were  received  with  vamm 
approbation,  and  the  society  voted  him  their  g^ 
medal,  inscribed  Eminent  Meuit.  He  was  ihk 
employed  in  many  sculptures  :  He  executed  t.^ 
groups  for  the  top  of  Somerset  House,  in  Loudon^ 
1780,  and  the  monument  of  Lord  Hahfax  in  W^s 
minster  Abbey.  Next  year  he  began  the  fam^ 
statue  of  Judge  Blackstone,  for  All  Souls  Coll^Jf 
Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  that  of  Henry  VI^  i 
the  Anti  Chapel  at  Eton.  He  then  finished  vrM 
has  betn  considered  his  chef  d^ceuvre,  the  monunK-^ 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  Westmmster  Abl^* 
which  was  commenced  in  1778.  His  skill  in  ^ 
antique  had  been  frequently  called  in  question,  fc 
he  modelled  a  head  of  Jupiter  TonanSf  which  was 
spected  by  several  eminent  connoisseurs,  and  mi^' 
ken  for  an  antique  ;  some  even  inquired,  **  from  vT^ 
temple  abroad  he  had  obtained  it  ?"  Numerous  pi^^ 
of  sculpture  were  produced  from  the  chisel  of  Ba^^ 
Lord  Rodney's  monument  at  Jamaica,  Lord  He*'' 
field's  at  Bucklaud,  near  Plymouth,  Mr  Howard 
and  Dr  Johnson's  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  This  9^ 
ist  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  which  quickly  tef^ 
nated  his  existence,  in  1799. 

Bacon  was  certa^y  one  of  the  most  disting»||P^ 
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sculptors  whom  England  has  produced :  There  is  an 
invention,  a  variety,  and  appropriate  distribution  of 
his  characters,  which  proves  that  his  conceptions 
Were  no  less  just  than  his  execution.  It  was  consi- 
dered surprising,  that  one  who  had  never  studied 
Abroad  should  be  able  to  produce  what  the  best  stile 
of  sculpture  has  seldom  excelled ;  a  fact  which  shews, 
that  real  genius,  if  duly  fostered,  will  always  soar 
{nuramount  to  mere  imitation.  Irf  competitions  with 
rival  artists  Bacon  was  remarkably  successful :  He 
failed  only  once  in  sixteen  trials.  Besides  statuary, 
he  is  said  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  poetical 
composition,  and  to  have  written  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  arts.  He  also  afforded  materials  and 
observations  for  treatises  on  sculpture.  Simplicity 
of  manners  in  domestic  life,  and  piety,  eminently  cha- 
iracterised  him.  Though  he  had  sculptured  many 
iplendid  monuments  for  others,  he  ordered  his  own 
frrave  to  be  covered  only  with  a  plain  stone,  inscri- 
oed.  What  I  was  as  a?i  artist  seemed  to  me  of  some 
importance  while  I  lived  ;  but  what  I  realli/was  as  a 
ktiever  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  onli/  thing  of  import^ 
knee  to  me  noxv.  See  Cecil's  Lije  of  Bacon.  Gen- 
tietnan's  Magazine  1799.     Dallaway's  Anecdotes  of 

l§he  Arts  in  England,     (c) 

^  BACOPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pentan- 
Aria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,     (to) 

BACTRIA  was  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  which,  in 
ftocient  times,  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
the  extent  of  its  ten*itories,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  magnitude  of  its  exploits.     But  the 

►  jJElorr  which  the  Bactrians  merited,  by  the  wisdom 
^a  tiieir  councils,  and  the  valour  of  their  arms,  has 
.teeo  obscured  in  the  depths  of  remote  antiquity  ; 
ikoA  the  exahed  station  which  their  sages  and  heroes 
ttight  hope  to  obtain  on  the  page  of  history,  has 
been  occupied  by  the  more  fortunate  candidates  for 
fiime  which  future  ages  have  produced.  Acquaint- 
^df  as  we  are,  with  the  uncertainty  and  contradiction 
of  ancient  annalists,  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that 
wc  attempt  to  mark  the  limits  of  this  dynasty,  which, 

»^bcing  nearly  the  same  with  modem  Chorasan,  ap- 

jpears  to  have  been  separated,  on  the  south,  from  In- 
oia,  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Paropamisus ;  on 
the  west,  from  Margiana,  by  the  hills  which  surround 
that  province ;  on  the  north,  from  Sogdiana,  by  the 
rirer  Oxus ;  and,  on  the  east,  from  Asiatic  Scythia, 

^by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  rises  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  After  employing  some  in- 
Yettigation,  we  imagine  there  are  reasons  for  conclu- 
ding, that  this  country  was  first  peopled  by  the  des- 
cendants of  Gomar,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  and  that, 
Ibr  some  time,  they  were  called  Chomarians,  and  their 
metropolis  Chomara,  appellations  derived,  with  very 


little  corruption,  firom  the  name  of  that  patriai-ch. 
Afterwards  Bactria  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and,  if  we  believe  Q.  Curtius,  both  the  king- 
dom  and  its  capital  were  denominated  from  the  river 
Bactrus,  which  fertilized  the  fields  through  which  it 
rolled,  and  washed  the  walls  of  that  famous  and  al- 
most impregnable  city.  But  though  we  are  inclined 
to  follow  Curtius,  yet  we  are  not  ignorant,  that  the 
name  of  the  river  upon  which  Bactria  was  built,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  Zariaspa,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  Dargidus.  It  will  not,  however,  be  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and 
Pliny,  if  what  the  latter  affirms  be  allowed,  that  the 
ancient  name  of  Bactria  was  Zariaspe,  which  is  also 
affirmed  by  Strabo.  In  the  sanie  manner  the  river, 
upon  which  the  city  was  built,  may  have  also  chan- 
ged its  name,  or  borne  different  names  in  different 
countries.  Ptolemy's  account,  however,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  both  ;  for  he  places  the  city  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  while  they  assert,  that  it  was  situa- 
ted at  the  foot  of  the  Paropamisus,  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  country.  Bactria,  in  latter  ages, 
was  called  Balk,  a  name  which  it  bears  at  the  present 
day. 

At  what  time  Bactria  assumed  the  name  and  the 
glory  of  an  independent  kingdom,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  If  we  admit  the  authority  of  Ctesias, 
which  we  have  more  than  questioned  in  our  account 
of  Assyria,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  period. 
According  to  him,  Oxyartes  filled  the  throne  of 
Bactria  when  Ninus  and  his  Assyrians  endeavoured 
to  reduce  all  Asia  under  their  power  *.  But  though 
the  progress  of  that  monarch,  to  the  universal  empune 
of  the  East,  was  long  checked  by  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  the  Bactrians,  yet  the  walls  of  this  capital, 
and  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  yielded  at  last  to  the 
repeated  attacks  of  their  numerous  foes,  and  that 
kingdom  became  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
It  18  inconsistent  with  our  plan  to  relate  the  various 
wars  in  which  the  Bactrians,  as  auxiliaries,  engaged, 
while  their  governors  were  appointed  by  their  con- 
querors. In  this  state  of  degrading  dependency, 
Bactria  remained,  till  the  Assyrian  empire  was  itself 
overturned  by  the  aspiring  spirit  and  the  fortunate 
arms  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  To  conduct  that  con- 
summate warrior  at  the  head  of  the  confederate  forces 
of  Media  and  Persia,  till  the  ascendency  of  his  ge- 
nius extinguished  the  glories  of  the  Lydian  and  the 
Assyrian  empires  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  levelled 
the  walls  of  Babylon  with  the  ground,  belongs  to 
the  historian  ot  these  nations.  But  though  the  Bac- 
trians might  rejoice,  that  the  kingdom  which  reduced 
them  to  bondage  was  thus  reduced  to  the  same  hu- 
miliating dependency,  yet,  under  the  yoke  of  the 
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^  *  Justin,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History,  informs  us,  that  Xorosater  was  king  of  Bactria,  when  Ninus  invaded  that 
']ciDj(dom,  (Uii  (Nino)  beUum  cum  Zoroastre  rege  Bactrianurum  fuit.)  Before  this  assertion  can  be  admitted,  all  the  land-marks 
.  inf  ancient  history  must  be  removed.  Yet  such  is  the  discernment  of  some  writers,  that  this  assertion  has  been  believed. 
"Euseb.  m  Chron,  Diog.  Laert.  m  Protrmio,  The  truth  is,  Zoroaster  did  not  live  till  many  ages  after,  as  all  the  oriental 
writers  assert,  such  as  Abulfaragius,  IshmacI,  Abulfeda,  Sharastaui,  &c.  IJgerius,  however,  informs  us,  that  in  some  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Justin,  Oxyartes  is  found  instead  of  Zoroaster,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  true  reading.  Some 
Ignorant  transcriber  may  have  changed  the  name,  because  he  found  in  the  text,  that  the  king  mentioned  was  said  to 
have  been  the  first  inventor  of  magic  arts,  (jn-imus  dicUur  ane»  magicas  invenistey)  and  as  the  invention  of  this  science  has 
lieen  commonly  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  he  might  imagine  that  he  was  restoring  or  correcting  the  text  of  Justin,  when 
he  was  corrupting  it.  We  may  easily  perceive,  that  Oxyartes,  if  he  ever  existed,  might  have  been  addicted  to  these  arts 
"iMg  before  2Soroaiter  was  born;  fbr  Zoroaster,  though  the  great  restorer  of  magic,  was  by  no  means  its  founder. 
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Persians,  tkcy  were  still  doomed  to  wear  the  fetters 
which  the  Assyrians  had  first  forged  for  them,  and 
they  soon  found  that  they  had  changed  their  masters, 
but  not  their  state.  The  names  of  the  governors  of 
Bactria,  under  Cyrus  and  his  successors,  are  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  the  page  of  history ;  and  our  attention  is 
not  drawn  to  the  subject  which  we  are  treating  till  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  During  the  reign  of  that 
monarch,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts, 
flourished  Zoroaster,  the  great  restorer  of  that  reli- 
gion which  bears  his  name,  and  which  has  extended 
its  influence,  not  only  over  Persia,  but  over  almost 
all  tlie  East.  After  he  had  established  his  opinions 
in  Media,  where,  as  we  shall  narrate  in  our  account 
of  that  kingdom,  he  first  assumed  the  character 
of  a  divine  teacher,  he  migrated  into  Bactria,  and 
there  propagated  his  opinions  with  singular  success. 
It  was  in  the  capital  of  this  country  that  he  fixed 
his  chief  residence,  and  consecrated  to.  the  wor- 
ship of  fire  that  magnificent  temple  to  which  every 
true  disciple  was  bound  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  once 
in  his  lifi^,  to  propitiate  the  deity  which  in  a  peculiar 
manner  resided  there.  Having  accomplished  several 
journeys  into  the  neighbouring  nations  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  doctrines,  he  returned  to  Bactria, 
where,  according  to  his  own  institutions,  he  was 
principally  to  reside,  and  endeavoured  to  convert 
Argasp,  king  of  the  Oriental  Scythians,  not  so 
much  by  the  force  of  reason,  as  by  the  dread  of  the 
arms  of  Darius.  The  indignation  of  that  high  spi- 
rited monarch  was  roused  against  a  man  who  thus 
dared  to  insult  his  understanding  and  his  power, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  native  bands  he  invaded 
Bactria,  blew  Zoroaster,  and  the  priests  who  ad- 
hered to  him,  and  destroyed  all  the  temples  which 
he  had  consecrated.  Had  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  safety,  his  triumph  would  have  been 
complete ;  but  before  he  could  reach  his  dominions, 
he  was  overtaken  by  Darius,  and  was  doomed  to  be- 
hold his  forces  anninilated  by  the  Persian  arms.  Da^ 
rius  immediately,  by  his  example  and  authority,  re- 
stored the  temples,  and  confirmed  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster in  Bactria., 

Under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  Bactria  remained 
till  the  reign  of  Darius  III.  surnamed  Codomamius. 
When  that  monarch  beheld  his  mighty  army  dissi- 
pated, on  the  plains  of  Arbcla,  by  the  consummate 
skill  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  irresistible 
valour  of  his  hardy  veterans,  he  fled  from  the  last 
and  the  most  disastrous  of  his  fields  to  Media,  where, 
collecting  the  wrecks  of  his  conquered  forces,  he  re- 
solved to  make  another  effort  to  prop  his  falling  for- 
tunes. But  when  he  heard  that  Alexander  was  ad- 
vancing  to  give  him  battle,  he  shrunk  from  the  une- 
qual contest,  and  determined  to  retire  into  Bactria,  to 
augment  his  army  with  the  brave  inhabitants  of  that 
province.  Bessus,  a  Persian  nobleman,  to  whom  the 
government  of  that  province  was  committed,  was 
then  in  the  army  of  Darius,  at  the  head  of  the  Bac- 
trians,  consisting  of  4000  slingers,  and  3000  horse. 
When  he  perceived  that  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
Darius  yielded  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Macedo- 
nian hero,  instead  of  supporting  his  lord  and  bene- 
factor, he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and 
hoped  to  rise  on  his  ruins  to  the  empire  of  the  East. 


No  sooner  did  the  Persian  prince  set  out  from  Ecbi* 
tana,  than,  dead  to  gratitude  and  justice,  and  re* 
gardless  of  future  fame,  Bessus  seized  the  person  oi 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  carried  him  to  Bac- 
tria. Finding,  however,  that  he  was  pursued  bj 
Alexander,  with  implacable  resentment,  he  put  Dm< 
rius  to  death,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  £ast| 
and  collected  an  army  to  defend  his  throne.  But] 
though  to  excuse  his  treason,  and  to  advance  his  mm* 
bition,  he  had  formerly  condemned  the  flight  of  Dn. 
rius,  and  imputed  the  misfortunes  of  that  monsurd 
to  his  pusillanimity,  yet  he  now  trembled  at  the  an 
proach  of  Alexander,  imitated  the  most  indefnisibii 
part  of  Dariub's  conduct,  detroyed  the  countn 
through  which  his  enemies  had  to  pass  in  punuit  oi 
him,  transported  his  army  over  the  Oxus,  and,  aftei 
burning  his  vessels  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  handi 
of  Alexander,  fled  to  Nautaca,  a  city  of  Sogdianai 
where  he  imagined  he  would  be  secure.  But  nei. 
thcr  the  ravages  of  Bactria,  nor  the  breadth  of  the 
Oxus,  nor  the  bulwarks  of  Nautaca,  could  pnytect 
the  usurper.  Bessus  was  defivered  into  the  hands  o( 
Alexander  by  his  own  officers  when  they  could  nof 
longer  defend  him ;  and  Alexander,  detesting  the  tni- 
tor,  though  he  reaped  thtf  harvest  of  his  treacher]% 
yielded  him  to  the  revenge  of  Oxatres,  the  broClnri 
of  Darius,  and  the  regicide  expiated  his  crimes  brf ' 
death  embittered  with  every  torture  which  ingeHp^ 
could  invent,  or  cruelty  execute. 
•  The  conquered  kingdoms,  which  formed  the  O^ 
tensive  empire  of  Alexander,  were  united  oiJy  hf 
the  terror  of  his  arms.  At  his  death  the  chain  WH I 
broken,  and  the  chiefs,  who  governed  the  proviBOBl 
by  his  authority,  aspired  at  independence,  and  esch 
claimed  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  state.  Diqdcrraa 
Siculus  advances  Philip  to  the  throne  of  Bactria  at 
that  time ;  while  Justin  gives  the  sceptre  to  the  hand 
of  Amyntas.  But  the  Bactrian  prince,  whatever 
was  his  name,  was  not  long  able  to  vindicate  tlcM 
fame  and  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Seleucus,  vrb 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria,  having  gained  p«3< 
session  of  Babylon,  and  subdued  Media,  carded  S3 
victorious  arms  into  Bactria,  and  again  reduced  it  ^ 
slavery.  In  this  state  of  degradation  the  nat«^ 
groaned  till  Antiochus  Thcos  gave  the  govemm.^^ 
of  the  province  into  the  hands  of  Theodutus,  a  iK3i 
not  more  distinguished  by  the  greatness  of  his  as^^ 
tion,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  designs,  than  1 
the  wisdom  and  valour  which  he  displayed  in  accc^  ^ 
plishing  them.  Perceiving  that  his  master  was  ^ 
gaged  in  a  bloody  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelpfa*-'* 
king  of  Egypt,  and  that  all  the  resources  of  his  kitf^ 
dom  were  employed,  he  determined  to  shake  off  ^ 
allegiance,  and  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  coui»  ^ 
which  he  governed.  We  may  reasonably  conclude  tlr»  ^ 
preparatory  to  the  discovery  ot  his  great  design,  J 
employed  his  administration  to  establish  the  discip]^* 
and  power  of  his  army,  to  promote  the  cultivat  i^ 
and  prosperity  of  his  country,  and  to  repair  the  f^ 
tifications  of  its  cities.  But  we  shall  hesitate  to  I' 
lieve,  upon  the  authority  of  Justin,  that  the  ki^^i 
dom  which  Theodotus  claimed  could  boast  of 
thousand  cities ;  yet  certainly  whatever  were  the  ^^ 
ergies  of  that  country,  they  were  employed  w^ 
singular  ability  by  the  illustrious  usurper.     Hif  ^^ 
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f     ample  was  followed  by  many  of  the  neighbouring 
^  states,  which  revolted  from  the  power  of  Antiochus, 
?     andy  deriving  confidence  and  assistance,  each  from  the 
'     success  of  the  others,  gained  the  liberty  at  which 
•    they  aspired.     The  martial  virtues,  which  enabled 
Theodotus  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom,  pre- 
served it  in  his  hand  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and)  at  his  death,  placed  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  his  son. 
is-       This  prince  inherited  the  name  as  well  as  the  do- 
mininions  of  his  father.     He  began  his  administra- 
tion by  forming  an  alliance  with  Arsaccs,  who  had 
^  wrested  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  from  the  Syrian  yoke. 
P  But  though,  by  this  means,  he  secured  himself  from 
jj  the  attacks  of  Antiochus,  and  considerably  extended 
■     the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  yet  he  yielded  to  the  su- 
perior abilities  of  Euthydemus,  who  aspired  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Bactria,  and  who,  at  the  head  of  his 
bold  and  determined  adherents,  submitted  his  preten- 
r    sions  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.     Theodotus  had 
[    ^'thc  misfortune  to  behold  the  best  blood  of  his  army 
*  ;died  in  his  cause  ;  and  in  order  to  save  his  life,  but  not 
Kis  honour,  he  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  from 
Jus  dominions,  and  his  victorious  rival  ascended  the 
jdirone.     But  though  the  wisdom  which  Euthyde- 
itu  displayed  might  have  bent  his  valour  to  endure, 
not  to  enjoy,  the  tranquillity  of  peace ;  yet  we 
inay  be  assured,  that  his  brave  and  aspiring  spirit, 
equally  formed  for  coimsel  and  for  action,  was  not 
displeased  when  the  defence  of  his  country  again 
aamaxmed  him  to  the  Beld  of  fame.     Antiochus^ 
iMTing  made  peace  with  Parthia,  was  still  indignant 
afe  the  revolt  of  the  Bactrians,  and,  with  all  the  for- 
ties of  his  mighty  empire,  endeavoured  once  more  to 
deduce  them  to  subjection.    But  in  a  long  and  bloody 
-war^   which  was    chequered  with  various    success, 
£uthydiema8  proved,   that  he   was   worthy  of  the 
eiowBy  which  he  owed  not  to  his  birth,  but  to  his 
ambition  ;   and  that  all  the   efforts  of  Antiochus 
'Would  be  unable  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  hand. 
But  as  kings  should  resort  to  war  only  to  procure 
^gNMce,  the  moment  when  he  understood  that  Antio- 
^us  despaired  of  success,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  that 
nonarch.    Being  admitted  into  his  presence,  the  pic- 
rtnre  which  they  drew  of  the  calamities  of  war,  of  the 
vesources  of  their  monarch,  and,  above  all,  of  the  de- 
mgtts  of  the  Scythians,  who  were  then  rejoicing  at 
tllfir  mutual  destruction,  and  preparing  a  mignty 
Siny  to  overwhelm  whichever  ot  them  should  at  last 
gain  the  ascendency,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
■nnd  of  Antiochus,  that  he  immediately  consented 
to  a  peace,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
the  son  of  Euthydemus  and  his  own  daughter. 

But  the  throne  of  Bactria,  which  was  thus  esta- 
Uislied,  did  not,  at  his  death,  descend  to  the  son,. but 
to  the  brother  of  Euthydemus.  Menander,  who, 
however,  assumed  the  government  in  the  name  of  his 
Bephew;  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  his  authority, 
longed  to  signalize  his .  reign  on  the  field  of  battle, 
an^  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  passed  the  river  Hy- 
panis,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  dominion^, 
Djf  subjugating  the  kingdom  of  Sigertis,  the  exten- 
sive proi4oce  of  Pattalena,  and  some  other  eastern 
OHmtries..    Proud  of  past  victories,  and  meditatiog 


victories  to  come,  he  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  Bactria. 
death  when  just  ready  to  invade  Syria.  So  much  '^— v**-^ 
was  he  beloved  by  his  subjects,  that  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  Bactria  were  in  arms  to  claim  the  honour  of 
his  sepulchre,  and,  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  his  ashes 
were  divided  amongst  them,  and  the  magnificent  mo- 
numents which  they  raised,  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  his  fame,  and  of  their  affection.  Demetrius,  the  Demetrius, 
son  of  Euthydemus,  then  ascended  the  throne.  The 
wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  administration  proved,  that 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  sceptre  which  had  been 
wielded  by  the  martial  talents  of  his  uncle,  and  he 
not  only  secured  the  conquests  of  his  pi^^decessor, 
but  added  to  them  several  new  provinces,  and  raised 
his  kingdom  to  the  summit  of  prosperity.  He  left 
his  dominions  to  his  son  Eucratides,  who,  pursuing  Eiicratides. 
the  career  of  victory  which  his  father  had  marked  out 
for  him,  burst,  with  the  whole  force  of  his  empire, 
through  the  barriers  which  nature  seemed  to  have 
placed  between  his  dominions  and  India,  and  kindled 
the  flames  of  war  in  that  country.  The  dangers 
which  he  encountered,  and  the  defeats  which  he  sus- 
tained, at  the  beginning  of  his  enterprize,  seemed  to 
detract  as  much  trom  the  wisdom  of^  his  counsels,  as 
they  added  to  the  fame  of  his  valour  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  whether  we  ought  more  to  blame 
the  temerity  of  that  prince,  who  could  rashly  expose 
hhnself,  with  only  three  hundred  soldiers,  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  to  be  besieged  by  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  ;  or  to  admire  the  consummate  skil^ 
and  the  undaunted  courage,  by  which  he  could  not 
only  extricate  himself  from  such  perilous  circumstan- 
ces, but  obtain  a  victory  over  the  besiegers.  This 
victory  was  only  the  prelude  of  future  conquest : 
many  extensive  provinces  in  the  interior  of  India 
were  subdued,  and  the  glory  of  his  exploits  vindica- 
ted his  claim  to  the  proud  appellation  of  The  Great 
Kingy  an  appellation  which  the  monarchs  of  Persia, 
wished  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  when  exalted  to 
the  sublimity  of  empire.  Returning  to  his  paternal 
dominions,  his  son,  who  bore  his  naiQe,  and  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  administration  in  his  absence, 
conspired  against  his  life,  insultingly  drove  his  cha- 
riot over  the  mangled  body  of  his  father,  and  inhu- 
manly denied  his  remains  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

Eucratides  II.  gained  a  kingdom  by  the  murder  £ucratide» 
of  his  father,  but  the  vengeance  of  heaven  pursued  II. 
the  parricide.  While  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  , 
Parthians,  who  were  invading  his  dominions,  a  nu- 
merous and  hardy  band  of  barbarians,  issuing  from 
the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Scythia,  passed  the  river 
Jaxartes,  poured  over  the  four  kingdoms  of  Bactria 
with  irresistible  violence,  rolled  the  forces  of  Eucra- 
tides before  them,  and  expelled  the  monarch  from 
his  dominions.  Collecting,  however,  another  army» 
and  endeavouring  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  assert 
their  liberty,  Eucratides  returned  to  the  doubtful 
contest ;  but,  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  lost 
his  life,  the  glories  of  his  country  were  finally  extin- 
guished, and  Bactria  was  precipitated .  into  slavery, 
from  which  it  has  not  emerged  to  the  present  day. 
The  power  of  Scythia,  under  which  Bactria  groaned 
for  ages,  was  at  last  broken  by  the  Huns ;  but  as 
this  warlike  people  conquered  that  unhappy  country 
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Bactria.     for  themselves,  and  not  to  exalt  it  to  its  former  rank 

^— 'N '  amongst  the  nations  of  Asia,  that  revolution  does  not 

fall  within  the  range  of  our  rapid  narrative. 
People,  j^-  By  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  annalists,  we  are 
vcniment,  informed,  that  the  Bactrians  were  well  made,  vigo- 
rcligion,  j.^^^  ^^^^  healthy  ;  admirably  adapted  for  supportmg 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war,  by  the  habitual 
temperance  which  they  cultivated,  and  by  that  rest- 
less activity  whicli  disdained  repose.  Their  soldiers 
were  deservedly  famous  for  the^  skill  which  they  dis- 
played in  the  use  of  the  sling  and  the  bow,  with 
which  they  levelled  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  at  a  great 
distance.  As  they  drew  near  to  battle,  they  em- 
ployed short  darts,  till  joining  man  to  man,  the 
slaughter  which  they  made  with  the  sword,  or  with 
a  large  dagger  that  hung  from  their  girdles,  evinced 
that  the  strength  of  their  arm,  and  the  valour  of  their 
soul;  were  equally  formed  for  close  combat.  Their 
government  was  monarchical,  hereditary,  and  despo- 
tic. Their  religion  was  idolatrous ;  for  though  they 
held  the  opinion  of  one  Supreme  God,  yet  the  ado- 
ration which  they  payed  to  the  sun,  and  to  fire, 
even  after  Zoroaster  had  reformed  their  theology, 
*  will  warrant  this  conclusion.  We  shall  not  have  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  their  morality,  when  we  are  in- 
formed, that  incontinence  was  not  accounted  a  blemish 
even  in  the  female  character,  that  incest  was  permit- 
ted, and  that  the  finer  feelings,  whicli  dignify  hu- 
man nature,  and  are  the  source  of  the  purest  plea- 
sures of  our  existence,  were  so  completely  eradicated 
from  their  hearts,  that  they  trained  fierce  mastiffs  to 
devour  their  aged  parents,  when  they  could  no  long- 
er support  themselves,  and  which,  from  that  horrid 
employment,  were  emphatically  denominated  Sepul- 
chral do^s.  Their  learning,  however,  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  state,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  a  conjecture, 
that  froiy  this  country  the  rays  of  science  first  dawn- 
ed upon  the  Hindoos.  During  the  same  time,  they 
seem  to  have  cultivated  commerce  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  various  nations  of  India.  They  wore  tiaras, 
tunics,  and  breeches,  hke  the  Medes. 
Detcrip-  Perhaps  no  country  of  the  same  extent  ever  dis- 

tion  of  the  covered  a  greater  variety  of  soil  than  Bactria.  The 
coimtry.  northern  provinces,  which  extended  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Oxus,  were  intersected  with  many  streams 
and  fountains,  which  adorned  and  fertilized  the  fields. 
The  ancient  topographers  of  this  country,  whose  ac- 
count is  confirmed  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  inform  us, 
that  there  is  a  fountain  in  Bactria,  whose  waters  are 
80  plesant  to  the  taste  of  the  musalinan,  or  albemec, 
a  fowl  about  the  size  of  a  hen,  and  of  a  black  and 
red  colour,  that  it  attracts  it  to  its  streams  from  a 
great  distance.  As  this  fowl  is  gregarious,  and  feeds 
upon  locusts,  whenever  these  insects  settle  upon  any 
field  in  such  numbers  as  to  endanger  the  crop,  the 
inhabitants  convey  the  water  of  this  fountain  in  ves- 
sels to  the  place,  and  the  flocks  of  musalinans,  which 
are  immediately  drawn  thither,  deliver  the  country 
from  the  locusts.  Bactria  could  boast  of  many  ex- 
tensive plantations ;  vines,  and  other  fruit-trees,  were 
in  grfat  abundance,  and  the  crops  which  they  pro- 
duced were  not  only  liberal,  but  of  an  exquisite  taste 
and  flavour.  That  species  of  tree  which  produced 
manna  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  of  a  large  size,  and 


which  was  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable,  grrew  h 
greater  perfection  there  than  in  any  other  country 
The  fields  were  equally  well  adapted  for  every  spc 
cies  of  grain  ;  and  the  flocks  and  herds  which  range 
their  pastures  were  all  excellent  in  their  kind*  Th 
goats  of  this  country  are  said  to  have  produced  th 
best  kind  of  bezoar,  a  stony  substance  which  i 
formed  within  the  animal,  and  is  so  famous  in  the  as 
nals  of  medicine.  The  southern  regions  of  thi 
country,  however,  being  in  a  great  measure  dettitul 
of  water,  and  covered  with  sand,  are  equally  remarl 
able  for  their  sterility.  The  whirlwinds,  which  wit 
irresistible  violence  sweep  along  the  surface,  not  onl 
blot  out  every  vestige  of  the  roads  which  lead  throug 
these  regions,  and  burjr  the  unhappy  travellers  wit 
the  clouds  of  sand  which  they  roll  before  them,  bv 
with  their  continued  eddies  raise  lofty  mountains  o 
the  plains.  Travellers,  whom  necessity  compels  t 
traverse  these  pathless  wastes,  generally  journey  b 
night,  which  trom  the  brightness  of  the  sky  reseni 
bles  day,  and  direct  their  course  by  the  stars  as  i 
they  were  at  sea.  See  ApoUodorus.  Plin,  1.  vi.  c.  15 
16.  Q.  Curt,  1.  vii.  Strew.  I.  xi.  xv.  Ammiaru  Mm 
eel,  I.  xxiii.  Arrinn,  Syiicel,  Justin,  1.  i.  xli/  DM 
Sicul,  Euseb.  in  Chron,  Prideaux's  Connect,  ▼.  Li 
and  iii.  Univ,  Hist,  v.  iii.  Pezron  Antiq,  of  NA 
Wise  Hist,  of  Fab,  Ages,  Brvant  Anal.  MythoL  (m) 

BACTRIS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Mm^ 
cia,  and  order  Hexandria.     See  Botany,     (tr) 

BADAJOZ,  the  Pax  Augusta  of  the  Romaa%il 
the  capital  of  Spanish  Estremadura.  The  town  WM 
formerly  situated  on  the  high  ground  where  the  Oh 
tie  now  stands,  and  the  splendour  and  extent  of  ill 
buildings  are  still  apparent  in  the  deserted  churches 
and  in  the  remains  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  MooriA 
architecture,  which  mark  its  ancient  site.  The  aO" 
dem  town  is  situated  on  the  lower  ground,  and^ 
tends  into  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ov^ 
diana.  The  cathedral  is  the  only  public  edifice  4a^ 
serving  of  notice,  and  some  of  the  chapels  are  adoffd 
with  excellent  paintings.  The  town  has  fivcjfatet 
and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  WithM 
the  gate  of  Las  Palmas  there  is  a  fine  bridge  over  ^ 
Guadiana,  built  in  1596,  and  containing  28  arcb^ 
the  largest  of  which  has  a  span  of  78  &t,  and  tl 
smallest  of  20.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  1^ 
feet,  and  its  breadth  20. 

Being  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Spain,  and  fi*J 
ly  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  Portugal,  Bad^ 
is  defended  by  strong  fortifications,  and  by  the  ^ 
ties  of  Christobal  and  Las  Pardaleras.  It  was  ^^ 
quered  by  the  Goths  in  the  fifth,  and  by  the  }il<^ 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  has  undergone  numr<^ 
sieges  in  subsequent  wars. 

Badajoz  is  the  residence  of  a  captain-general  ^ 
intendant  of  the  province  of  Estremadura,  of  a  i^ 
tary  and  civil  governor,  a  military  governor  of»  * 
castle  of  Christobal,  an  Alcalde  mayor  for  adxntni^ 
ing  justice,  and  a  principal  contador  of  war*  It  ^ 
also  an  arsenal  called  La  Maestranzai  which  cont^ 
all  kinds  of  arms  and  military  engrines.  . 

Badajoz  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  ^ 
metropolis  of  San  Jago  ;  and  there  are  in  the  t^ 
five  parish  churches,  seven  monasteries!  fite 
ries,  and  five  hospitals. 
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ittfactory  in  this  city  ia  one  of  hats, 
Uibht'd  a  few  years  ago  by  a  French- 
iioM  l4,5fX).  Wfst  Long,  b""  VS, 
'3S**  44'.  Sec  Labonie^fi  V/eiv  of  Spain, 
i  i  and  Scroplc'i  Second  Journey  in  Sfmn, 

\f  ^  mar^ravate  of  Germany,  tn  the  circle 

ituatcd  on  ihc  casiiTn  b;»nk  of  the  Rhine. 

Srnda  tht  territory  which  lica  between  the 

and  Swarzhnck,  aud  ia  watered  by  the 

'urni,  t!ie  Nigocd,  and  several  other  tri- 

tt\%  of  the  Rhine.      It  is  dividtd  into  two 

'v^^re  furm'Hy  named  the  marqui* 

I,  and  niarquiMte  of  Baden  Dur* 

bitii^c    the    union  of  these   states   under 

are  merely   distinguished  by  the 

;pper  and    the   Lower  marquisale. 

jUisaie,  of  which  Baden  is  the  capi* 

the  northern  part  of  this  country, 

the  riv-ra  Pfinz  and  Alb ;  all  the 

Tmcluded  in  the   Lower  marqiusute,  the 

trUich    is  Durlach.      Besides  these   two 

iiicipal  towns  are  in  Upp<^r  Badtn^  Ras- 

~       Steinhach,  and  Etlingcn ;    atid,  in 

^arlscruhi  Pforzein,  Mahlburg,  and 

^of  B#den  is  fertile  aud  beautiful. 

ituded  by  forrutii  uf  excel  leu  i  wood  ; 

irith  kjjturiaiit  cmps  of  corn,  hemp, 
jTj^  '  while  its  orchards  abound  with  tlie 
pf  fruit ;  aJid  rich  clusters  » 'f  grapes  are 
^  hxtm  its  vines.  Numerous  licrds  of  di  er 
g  the  woods  and  mountains,  which  are 
ijuented  by  large  flocks  of  wild  fowL 
rs>  irrigated  by  the  Rhine*  pasture  great 
hojBCtt  and  black  cattle  ;  the  hogj*,  fed 
^  furni«ih  bacon  of  a  delicious  flavour ; 
Bhrries  are  established  on  the  islattd^  of 
^Be  mines  of  OberwciUi  and  Cande- 
^MJlent  iron  ;  and  quarries  of  free  stone, 
PRBs  of  marble,  are  also  found  in  this 
Mrell  a«»  agates,  which  the  inhabitant]^  po* 
Eiort  in  considerable  quantities*  Manu^ 
moch  encouraged  in  Baden«  and  are  m  a 
■M  c«^>nditJon.  Among  otht  rs,  there  h 
^Hinufacture  of  that  kind  of  varnished 
Bi  is  called  Fayenza,  from  a  town  in 
ilj^sjirst  invented.  The  margrave  has 
^^^^^Bie  place,  a  few  years  ago,  a  tine 
^^^ftk'Work,  ot  which  a  particular 
iirtll  be  given  under  the  article  DuutACH. 
frave  of  Baden  is  a  sovereign  prince,  and 
k«  in  thtf  coll-^e  of  princes  ;  one  for 
^n,  and  thi  oih-r  for  the  margravate  of 
which  is  situated  along  the  Brmgaw, 
ies  are  *»aid  to  be  832  square  miles  in  ex* 
contain  200,000  inhabitants.  His  whole 
uunts  to  L'iOO,UOO  florins,  or  about 
lerhng  j  but  as  the  reigning  prince  has 
t"d  for  many  year^  in  improving  hn  finan- 
Ung  arbilraiy  imposts,  and  substituting  in 
LttMruUr  land  tax.  his  revenue  will,  with- 
^Kinsider  bly  increased*  The  military 
^S  Baden  consists  of  3000  men,  300  of 
i^vdlry*     The  I'cigning  prince,  and  his 


subjecl3  in  general,  are  Lutherans  ^   but  other  sects      Cad«a. 
are  tolerated,    t^) 

BADEN,  tlie  capital  of  the  Upper  marquisate 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  river  Oelbach^  at 
the  fool  of  a  mountain  covered  with  vineyards,  neat 
the  Black  Forest.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths ; 
they  are  supplied  by  boiling  water  issuing  from 
twelve  springs,  which  the  inhabitants  convey  by  sub- 
terraneous pipes  to  almost  every  house.  N.  Lat« 
i8«  46',  E,  Long.  i)''^*'.    (^1 

BADEN,  a  sm^U  town  in  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria, seated  on  the  river  Schwucha,  and  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  baths.  N*  Lai.  48**  S% 
E.  Long.  16°  itd\   (if) 

BiVDEN,  a  coui<ty  of  Swisi>erland,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Limat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Rhine  ;  on  the  east  by  the  canton  of  Zurich  i 
on  the  south  by  the  Reuss ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Aar  and  the  canton  of  Bern.  This  county  is  fertile 
in  com  and  fruits,  and  vines  grow*  in  tome  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  Limat«  Its  extent  is  about 
138  geographical  square  miles,  it  has  three  br^e 
towns,  a  borough,  and  severad  villages,  and  contains 
about  24,000  inhabitants.  About  the  10th  century, 
Baden  was  incorporated  m  the  German  empire ;  and, 
after  being  successively  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Zee* 
nngen,  the  counts  ut  Kyburgh,  and  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  the  canton  of  Zurich  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  the  year  14-18,  and  made  it  a  bailhage  of  the 
eight  ancient  cantons,  Luccm,  Uri,  Schweitx,  Un- 
derwalden,  Zug,  Bern,  L^ri,  ajid  Zurich.  Thus  it 
continued,  till  the  civil  war  broke  out  betwreen  the 
ProtciitaDts  and  Caihohc  cantons,  (A,  D.  1712.) 
It  was  then  seized  by  the  troups  of  Zuric  and  BltHj 
and  at  the^  peace  of  A  raw,  was  ceded  to  those  two 
cantoi^s  and  Gbrus,  which,  having  remained  neuter* 
prc*6trved  its  right  of  joint  sovereignty.  Till  this 
time  the  diet  had  always  assembled  at  Baden,  but  it 
hais  since  been  triusferred  to  Frauenfield.  The  three 
cantons  alternately  appointed  a  bailiff,  who  resided 
in  the  casde  ol  Baden,  the  capital.  The  inhabitants 
enjuy  the  right  of  electing  tiieir  own  magistr;ites» 
and  have  their  own  judicial  courts.  In  civil  proceed* 
mgs  an  appeal  lies  to  the  baihff,  and  from  his  decision 
to  the  syndicate,  composed  of  the  deputies  ot  the 
three  cantont,  and,  in  the  last  resott,  to  the  cantons 
themselves.  In  penal  causes  the  crnniiial  court  con- 
demns, and  the  bailiff  has  power  to  pardon,  or  to  mi- 
tigate the  offence.  By  a  decree  ot  the  French  go- 
veniment  in  IhOl,  Argovie,  united  with  Baden,  and 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  Fnckthal,  was  made  one  of 
the  17  departments,  or  cantons  of  Swisserland,  fix>m 
which  6  representatives  were  to  be  deputed  to  the 
diet.  (^) 

BADENi  the  capital  of  the  abpve  canton,  stands 
on  the  bank  of  the  Limat,  which  there  flows  through 
a  plain  Hanked  by  two  hills.  Its  hot  batlis,  (r<^\ 
which  it  derives  its  name,  are  much  frequented,  and 
were  famous  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  At^um^  or  Thermos  HelveUcts^ 
Baden  was  originally  a  Roman  fortress,  erect^-d  for 
the  purpose  uf  checking  the  Germans ;  and  still  re- 
lams  many  monuments  of  Roman  antiquity,  such  as 
aIab./iKter  statues  of  several  heathen  godi,  bronze 
comS|  and  mcdak  of  the  emperors,  made  of  gold|  sil* 
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Badenoch  ver,  coppcT,  and  bronze.   There  is  a  atone  pillar  too, 


Bagaudz. 


erected  m  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  paved 
in  this  country  a  road  eighty-five  Italian  miles  long. 
The  baths  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
from  the  city,  and  their  waters,  which  are  mixed 
with  sulphur  and  alum,  are  conveyed  to  the  houses 
by  means  of  pipes.  N.  Lat.  47**  21',  E.  Long.  8" 
12'.     (u) 

BADENOCH,  a  district  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness in  Scotland.     See  Inverness-shiue. 

BADGER.     See  Ursits,  under  Mammalia. 

BADINAGE,  the  name  given  in  France  to  a  me- 
thod of  hunting  wild  ducks,  practised  in  -some  parts 
of  that  country,  and  which  M.  Gerardin,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Dictionnaire  de$  Sciences  NatureUeSf 
describes  as  very  amusing.  The  sportsmen  provide 
one  or  more  boats,  which  they  cover  with,  green 
boughs,  or  green  reeds,  and  row,  as  silently  as  pos- 
sible, alonsr  the  pond,  or  lake,  which  the  ducks  fre- 
quent. Ihey  have  also  a  little  -dogyttrained  to  the 
sport,  whom,  as  they  approach  the  ducks,  they  slip 
unobserved  into  the  water.  The  ducks,  who  were 
dispersed  here  and  there  on  the  surface  o£  the  water, 
no  sooner  perceive  this  unexpected  intruder,  than 
they  collect  themselves  together,  and  endeavour  to 
escape  to  another  part  of  &e  lake.  Pursued  by  the 
dog,  and  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  green 
boughs,  or  reeds,  they  swim  for  refuge  to  these  insi- 
dious islands.  The  sport  now  begins ;  for  the  hunters, 
anticipating  the  success  of  their  purveyor's  assiduity, 
are  prepared  to  slaughter  the  poor  birds,  either  singly, 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  spear,  or  in  dozens,  by  dis- 
charging among  them  a  volley  of  large  shot  from  a 
blunderbuss,  or  other  gun  of  large  catibre.  This 
comprehensive  execution  by  the  gan  will  net,  it 
seems,  succeed  oftencr  than  once  in  a  season,  as  the 
noise  makes  such  an  impression  on  the  ducks,  that 
they  remember  the  effects,  and  ever  after  avoid  a 
similar  decoy,     (y) 

B^TOEN,  a  serpent  described  by  Forskal  in 
his  Fauna  Arabica^  whose  bite  proves  almost  instan- 
taneously mortal,  and  produces  an  universal  swelling 
of  the  whole  body.  The  characters  of  this  formi- 
dable animal  are  not  sufficiently  marked  to  fix  its 
place  in  a  systematic  arrangement,  little  more  being 
known  of  it,  than  that  it  is  freckled  with  black  and 
white  spots.     [/) 

BiECKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,     (to) 

B-£OBOTRYS,  a  ^enus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany, 
(t*;) 

B-£TICA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  comprehending  modem  Andalusia 
and  Grenada,  taken  from  the  river  Baetis,  now  the 
Guadalquivir.     (/) 

^BAFFIN'S  Bay,  a  large  bay  lying  between 
North  America  and  Greenland,  which  derives  its 
name  from  William  Baffin,  who  endeavoured,  in 
1616,  to  discover  a  passage  through  Davis'  Straits. 
Its  limits  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  any  accu- 
rate observations.  Sec  Crantz's  History  of  Green- 
land,    ij) 

.BAGAUD£,  the  name  of  a  band  of  turbulent 
peasantSi  who  frequently  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
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of  the  Roman  empire.     See  Crevier's  HUhr^ 
Roman  Empire^  vol.  ix.  p.  282.     ij) 

BAGDAD,  a  city  ot  Turkey  m  Asia,  ai 
tal  of  the  Pachalek  of*^  Bagdad,  and  of  the  Bal 
or  Arabian  Irac,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
river  Tigris,  in  N.  Lat.  33°  22',  E.  Long.  - 
and  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaarar 
sor,  in  the  145th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D«  * 
has  been  very  erroneouslj'  supposed  to  occ 
same  spot  on  which  ancient  Babylon  forraerl] 
and  the  mistake  may  have  origmated,  from 
cumstance  of  its  being  built  upon  the  scite  ol 
cia,  which  was  frequently  styled  New  Babyli 
the  old  city  of  that  name  stood  upon  the  fa 
the  Euphrates,  about  50  miles  farther  up  tl 
Bagdad  is  indeed  the  last  of  a  succession  of 
ficent  cities,  which  were  built  at  different  p< 
the  same  extensive  plain,  and  each  of  wh 
raised  from  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor.  ] 
was  exhausted  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  oman 
the  city  Seleucia ;  -Seleucia,  again,  was  suppla 
Ctesiphon  ;  which,  in  its  turn,  yielded  to  A 
eh  ;  and,  last  of  all,  Bagdad  supplied  a  resi( 
the  sovereigns  of  the  East. 

Almansor,  the  second  caHph  of  the  family 
Abassides,  having  disgusted,  by  his  cruelties, 
habitants  of  Hasomia,  where  4ie  usually  resid 
having  thus  given  occasion  to  insurrections 
his  government,  as  well  as  conspiracies  agi 
life;  he  resolved  to  abandon  a  place,  which 
determined  in  its  disaffection,  and  to  remove 
of  the  empire  to  a  city  founded  by  himseli 
following  account  is  given  by  the  Persian  wi 
the  foundation  of  the  new  city,  and  the  o; 
its  name.  Khosru,  named  Amishirwan,  ha 
the  plain  on  which  it  stands  to  one  of  hit 
who  built  and  dedicated  there  a  chapel  or 
to  her  favourite  idol  Bagh ;  and  from  this  i 
stance  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  distr 
called  Baghdad,  f.  e.  in  the  Persian  language 
gift  of  Bagh."  This  little  temple,  in  pro 
time,  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  to  a  hermit 
traordinary  sanctity,  who  happened  to  me< 
Almansor,  while  he  was  riding  on  the  bankf 
Tigris,  and  meditating  on  his  new  scheme ;  ai 
upon  learning  from  one  of  the  attendants  the 
of  the  caliph,  mentioned  an  ancient  traditiooi 
city  was  to  be  built  in  that  place  by  a  person 
Moclas.  Almansor  having  been  informed 
hermit's  observation,  declared  to  his  officers, 
name  of  Moclas  had  been  given  to  him  by  hii 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  destined  hii 
the  author  of  so  great  a  work ;  and  instant 
upon  the  spot  where  he  stood,  as  the  situatia 
intended  capital. 

According  to  the  Arabian  authors,  howevc 
was  none  of  these  marvellous  and  romantic 
rences  in  the  caliph's  proceedings.  The  groi 
deliberately  chosen  near  the  confluence  of  1 
phrates  and  the  Tigris,  as  bein^  a  favourabl 
tion,  both  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
conveyance  of  provisions^  and  it  was  called  Bi 
f.  e.  the  garden  of  Dad,  because  a  Christiai 
of  the  name  of  Dad,  had  been  residing  on  t 
where  it  was  built. 
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p^t  of  ibc  city  waft  situated  on  the  west- 
Uie  TigrtM  ;  and  wm  of  a  circular  fonTo, 
iph'fc  puhrr  and  ilie  gixat  mosqae  in  ihc 
n  the  caatcrii  side  wcrv 
J  body  of  troopa,  under 
proline t  the  workmen  from  the 
I  \  and  the  young  prince  ha- 
fllli  a  wall,  the  pliicc  on  whicli  he 
part  of  the  city  was  afterwards 
ip  or  Fortress  of  Ai  Mohdi/'  The 
iCe  in  the  eastern  aa  well  as  in  the 
f  the  cily,  both  of  which  had  the 
the  House  of  the  Caliphat  ;'*  but 
It  hank  was  the  moit  magnificent, 
way  of  eminence,  "  the  Garrison,** 
closure**'  It  was  surrounded,  on  tlie 
setnicircular  wall,  with  six  gateSi  the 
icli  was  called  "  the  Gate  of  the  Prae- 
coirance  was  generally  kissed  by  the 
ibasdadors,  who  came  to  the  court  of 
city  was  completed  in  the  li^th 
;tnt»  A,  D.  766;  and  received  the 
Salam»  *♦  the  cily  of  peace,"  al- 
name  of  Jerusalem,  or  to  the 
royghout  the  empire  at  the 
:,  or  to  the  name  which  was 
tpplied  by  the  Orientals  to  the  river 
v»di  Assulam,  **  ihe  torrrnt  of  peace.** 
Jr  wa»  the  reason  of  t^  lation,  it 

f  adopted  by  the  neij,  ^  nations; 

le  city  of  Bagdad  is  often  called  by  the 
^18,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic, 
The  city,  when  completed,  wait 
inclosed  with  a  double  wall,  and 
nsiderablc  number  of  towers.  Its 
d  10  such  a  manner,  that  those  of 
were  in  a  sloping  or  oblique  direction 
those  of  the  second;  and  from  this 
it  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Ara* 
**  the  crooked.'*  In  the  centre  of 
castle,  or  citadel,  which  command* 
the  town  ;  and  a  bridge  was  con- 
the  Tigris,  to  facilitate  the  communi- 
two  divisions  of  the  city.  Bag- 
'ged  and  beautihed  by  succeeding 
'arly  by  Mostanser  Billa»  who 
lous  college,  which  the  Ar^bs 
Al  Mostanseriah ;  and  which 
ibr  the  elegance  of  its  structure,  the 
r^evenues,  and  the  number  of  its  stu- 
uned  also  several  other  well  endowed 
J  renowned  for  the  elegance  of  the  A  ra- 
its walls;  and  produced  a  greater 
men,  than  any  other  place  in  the 
inions,  except    Mecca  aud    Me- 

lagdad  continued  to  be  the  scat  of 

t  bouse  of  Abbas,  and  the  capital  of 

^rc,  for  the  space  of  more  than  500 

ibia  long  period  it  sustained  seveml 

lajid  wBs  tlir  scene  of  many  a  bloody 

197th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D, 

'  by  Al  M anion,  the  second  son 

|ascLid>  who  had  ri  belled  against  liis 

Amio;  Aod  by  a  sieg<:  of  twelve 


fnonthSf  almost  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  cily  B^gaAd. 
was  laid  in  ruins*  In  the  3SltH  of  the  Hegira,  *— *v*^ 
A.  D,  Dk^,  it  was  afRicted  by  so  scvetx:  a  famine> 
that  many  persons  were  punished  for  feeding  upon 
the  flesh  of  children ;  and  this  dreadful  scaraty  was 
followed  by  [  *  >  which  swept  awajr  great  num* 
bcrs  of  the  i  ,    [n  the  ilTth  of  the  Hegira, 

A,D.  102fj,  It  V  t'd  by  a  numerous  ai*my  of 

Turks,  who  pluu  d  &et  it  on  fire  ;  by  which 

means  the  best  part  of  the  city  was  consumed,  and 
the  inhabitants  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 
In  tlie  -HTth  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  1055,  it  wai 
pillaged  by  the  troops  of  I'rogrud,  or  Togrol  Beckt 
who  assumed  to  himself  the  olHce  of  Emir-al-omra^ 
and  made  great  encroachments  upon  the  power  olf 
the  caliphs.  At  length,  in  the  65Gth  of  the  Hcgtra, 
A.  D.  125%  Bagdad  was  taken  by  Huhiku,  or 
Hulagou,  the  grandson  of  Zeogts,  the  Moeul,  or 
Tartar;  its  reigning  prince,  Al  Mostasom  Billaht 
put  to  death;  the  caliphate  itself  abolished;  and  the 
city  given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre  f<^r  die  space 
of  seven  days.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Tartar*  or  Moguls  till  the  year  of  tte  Hegira  796f 
A,D.  13D3|  when  it  was  taken  by  Timur  Bc^,  or 
Tamerlane  the  Great,  from  Sultan  Ahmed  Ebn  Wcis* 
who  abandoned  his  capital  to  the  conqueror^  and 
took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greet  Emperor; 
but  who  found  means  to  regain  tlie  city  in  a  short 
time,  and  to  keep  possession  till  the  bO*3d  of  the 
Hegira,  A.  D*  14<X).  It  was  then  attacked  a  se- 
cond time  by  Timur,  and  ^ngomuijly  defended  by 
Ahmed's  governor  Farruj.  At  the  end  of  forty  days, 
however,  tt  was  taken  by  assault,  tlie  iilhabitants 
barbarously  massacred,  and  the  principal  buildin^^ 
levelled  with  the  ground.  From  this  period,  it  was 
alternately  in  the  hands  of  Sultan  Ahmed»  of  Abu- 
bekr,  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Kara  Yusef 
the  Turkoman,  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  815tb, 
A*  D.  141 'J,  when  it  was  completely  secured  by  the 
last  mrntioticd  ptince,  and  remained  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants,  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  «75th, 
A.  D.  1470.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Usun  Ca&san, 
in  whose  family  it  continued  till  the  l>16th  of  the 
Hegira,  A.  D.  1510,  when  it  was  taken  by  Shah 
Ismael,  suniamcd  Sofi ;  and,  for  120  years  aftcr^  it 
was  the  object  of  perpetual  contest  between  the 
Turks  and  Persians*  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
lOtSth,  A.D.  I63S,  it  was  besieged  by  Amurath, 
or  Morad  IV.;  ajad  though  the  Persian  garrison,  af- 
ter a  brave  resistance,  had  procured  an  honourable 
capitulation^  they  were  treacherously  massacred,  and 
the  town  given  up  to  pillage  by  the  cruel  conqueror* 

From  this  period  Bagdad  has  greatly  dccbocd  io  Preseat 
extent  and  magnificence;  but  is  still  a  place  of  great  '**'^* 
concourse,  of  considerable  trade,  and  of  more  wealth 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world  of  the  same  size. 
It  is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  traders  and  tra* 
velicrs,  who  pass  into  Persia  from  NatuUa,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egvpl,  It  is  visited  from  a  principle 
of  religion,  by  multitudes  of  devout  Mussulmen,  who 
imagine  that  Ali  once  resided  in  the  city.  All  the 
pilgrims  also  who  go  to  Mecca  by  land,  must  pas* 
through  Bagdad,  and  pay  to  the  Bai^a  a  kind  of  tax 
or  toll,  of  Tour  piastres.  The  professed  religion  i$ 
the  Mahommedan  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
2ii 
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Bagdad,  pic  arc  called  Rahedis,  a  sect  of  heretics,  who  are  pe- 
culiarly strict  in  {separating  themselves  from  persons 
of  a  different  religious  persuasion,  and  who  would 
not  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  with  a  Christian,  or  a 
Jew,  and  scarcely  even  with  an  orthodox  Mahome- 
dan.  Various  sects  of  Christians,  however,  are  to- 
lerated in  the  city,  of  which  the  Nestorians  are  the 
most  numerous.  There  are  several  Jews,  who  are  con- 
fined to  a  remote  quarter  of  the  town.  They  are  hated 
and  continually  insulted  by  the  Turks,  and  live  here, 
as  in  most  other  places,  in  a  state  of  political  degra- 
dation and  oppression.  Many  also  repair  hither  an- 
nually to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bagdad  are  composed  of  Per- 
sians, Armenians,  Turks,  Arabs,  ana  Jews;  but 
their  number  has  been  estimated  very  variously  at 
different  times  by  different  travellers.  By  Tavemier, 
in  1652,  they  were  supposed  not  to  exceed  15,000; 
and  by  an  officer  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
1779,  they  were  computed  at  100,000.  They  are 
not,  however,  the  vile  slaves  we  imagine  them,  and 
which  we  consider  as  the  invariable  consequence  of  a 
despotic  government ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  proud, 
enterprismg,  active,  and  inclined  to  mutiny.  The 
higher  classes  are  civil  and  generous,  and  obliging  to 
strangers,  whom  they  always  treat  with  regard  and 
distinction.  It  is  true  the  lower  classes  are  the  same 
as  in  all  the  other  cities  of  Turkey,  ignorant,  rude, 
full  of  superstition  and  insolence,  and  enervated  by 
debauchery  and  idleness. 

The  form  and  forti6cations  of  tlrc  city  seem  to  have 
undergone  little  alteration  ;  and  the  different  descrip- 
tions which  have  been  given  of  its  appearance  during 
the  last  150  years  are  very  much  the  same.  It  looks, 
at  a  distance,  like  a  grove  of  trees ;  and  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  fertile  soil,  which  is  left  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  cultivation,  but  which  nevertheless 
produces  all  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
their  proper  seasons,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  city  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  oblong  square, 
about  1500  paces  long,  800  broad,  and  not  above 
three  miles  in  circuit.  The  walls  are  built  with  brick, 
terrassed  in  several  places  on  the  top,  strengthened 
with  large  towers  like  bastions,  mounted  with  60 
pieces  ofcannon,  of  which  the  largest  are  five  or  six 
pounders,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch,  about 
five  or  six  fathoms  in  depth ;  but  these  fortifications 
are  very  much  broken  down  in  several  places,  and 
the  ordnance  in  such  a  decayed  state,  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly fit  for  service.  There  are  four  gates,  one  of  which 
is  on  the  side  of  the  river ;  and  the  entrance  to  the 
city  in  that  quarter  is  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  or  rather 
{)ieces  of  timber  fastened  upon  goat  skins,  which  are 
blown  like  bladders.  Near  to  one  of  these  gates,  on 
the  north  side,  stands  the  castle  or  citadel,  which  has 
the  command  of  the  river,  and  which  is  planted 
with  a  number  of  cannon,  but  is  not  capable  of 
very  much  resistance.  Some  of  the  public  buildings, 
the  mosques,  minarets,  hummums,  and  the  palace  of 
the  bashaw's  lady,  are  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  make 
a  handsome  appearance  ;  but  there  are  neither  pub- 
lic schools,  nor  public  libraries.  The  bazars,  or  mar- 
ket8>  are  very  extensive,  protected  by  arches  from  tke 


excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  divided  into  ditTcrec 
and  filled  with  shops  to  the  number  of 
which  all  kinds  of  merchandize  are  to  b 
There  are  also  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  m 
cient  edifices,  of  lofty  structure  and  beautii 
manship  ;  especially  a  large  khan,  suppoeec 
been  built  about  850  years  ago,  and  of  vi 
bricks  appear  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  nem 
"  The  houses,"  says  a  late  traveller,  "  are 
large,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  and  arcli 
many  of  the  windows  are  made  of  elegant 

flass  ;  the  ceilings  are  mostly  omamentec 
ind  of  chequered  work,  which  has  general] 
appearance ;  most  of  the  houses  have  a  c< 
before  them,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  li 
tation  of  orange  trees,  &c.  that  has  a  very 
effect.*'  {Joumei/Jrom  Bassora  to  Bagdad 
p.  4-6. )  In  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
(Ve  are  informed  by  the  same  traveller,  at  v 
Tavemier, )  the  weather  is  so  extremely  hot 
inhabitants  are  obHged  to  live  in  subterrane< 
ments,  or  at  least  to  sleep  upon  the  terrasaei 
houses.  The  Samicl  rages  here  from  the  I 
of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  but  it  i 
such  a  pestilential  quality,  nor  followed  by 
tal  accidents  which  often  attend  it  in  th 
(See  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  275. )  The  womei 
dad  are  very  richly  habited;  and  are  lew 
jewels  and  rings,  both  at  their  ears  and  no 
cept  they  be  very  poor,  they  never  go  ou 
horseback ;  and  on  these  occasions,  it  it 
courtezans  are  distinguished  by  putting  thei 
to  the  stirrups,  while  others  use  only  the  1« 
The  city  is  governed  by  a  Pacha  of  th 
who  assumes  also  the  title  of  caliph,  from  h 
having  been  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
pontiffs.  He  exercises  an  authority  almost 
independent  of  the  Porte,  and  is  looked  up 
most  powerful  vizier  in  the  Ottoman  emp» 
present  governor  Alif  is  a  native  of  Geoif 
from  being  the  slave  of  Soliman  Pacha,  be 
son-in-bw,  and  successor;  and  it  is  word 
mark,  that  for  nearly  a  century  past,  ahnoc 
Pachas  of  Bagdad  have  been  Georgian  re 
whom  intrigues  and  good  fortune  have  dra 
the  horrors  of  slavery,  to  conduct  them  to 
nours  of  unlimited  power.  In  the  time  of  T 
the  forces  of  Bagdad  consisted  of  about  20C 
of  different  descriptions,  within  the  walls  ;  a 
3000  or  4000  cavalry  in  the  suburbs  and  nc 
ing  towns.  But,  at  present,  these  can  be 
to  more  than  30,000,  as  many  cavalry  as 
The  cavalry,  particularly  those  of  iturdi 
armed  with  a  pistol,  a  lance,  and  a  sabre*  a 
times  also  with  a  carabine.  The  Arab  1 
however,  use  only  the  lance  ;  and  the  infan 
a  sabre  and  musket.  Ali  Pacha  has,  bet 
foot  disciplined  after  the  European  fashion 
can  carry  into  the  field  30  pieces  of  cannon 
skilful  soldiers.  His  army,  however,  is  w 
paid,  and  ill  treated,  so  that  it  is  compo» 
of  the  refuse  of  the  populace.  The  civil  gc 
is  executed  by  a  cadi,  who  acts  in  all  capac 
discharges  at  once  the  offices  of  judge, ^  o 
tofterdaT}  or  treasurer  for  the  grand  tignioi 
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The  r ,  which  are  drawn  chicfiy  from  the 

[cifWIOcn-  ial  contributions  of  governors  anj 

ilDKndariti  in    luic««   and  the  tribute  ot  the  Arab 

ItrSicSt  which  are  dependant  upon  the  govemmcnl  of 

Sacpdftdp  maybe  computed  al  ecvcn   nilllions  and  a 

bw  cif  |rfaatrtrfl,  or  £?*3^^r)0i}  sfTling.     I'his  would 


See  also  Mod,  Bag:biecl*t 
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b  tfeldom  ill  i 
lorsa  of  tW  Tut 


not  tlic  Kurdes  (tn» 

J  from  all  fixed  coo- 

mment  services  in  the 

li  they  are  obliged  to 

tsof  the  city  of  Bas- 

4  in  of  it  a  commercei 

quiitc  to  defray  the  cx- 

■r  its  defmct.%     But  even 

d|  on  accoiint  of  the 

often  suffer  themsolvca 


the  {RTAcnt 


t^i< 
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af% 


be  plu*»dcrcd  by  the  Arabs, 

1  '  .  of  Soliman  Pacha,  Bagdad  wai  the 
nd  extensive  commerce  ;  but  many 
:e  arisen,  which  have  paralysed  the 
Imost  destroyed  tiie  activity  of  its 
dangeroui  navigation  of  t!ic  Medt* 
lied  by  the  war  between  Britain  and 
tine  disorders  of  Persia ;  the  mono- 
jduce  by  the  English  ;  the  frequent 
caict:r?i«)r>  una  rubberiea  of  the  Wahabees;  tlve  con- 
Cnoid  ds4«L*ord  which  reigns  in  Turkey,  and  the  im- 
pvoCccicd  «tatc  of  a^ricultiu^  and  industry  in  that 
trnfirCf  mre  the  principal  causes  w^hich  have  led  to 
'  rit  of  the  commercial  affairs  of 
raiding,  however,  these  obstruc* 
-uiparative  inferiority  of  Bagdad  to 
.cc  as  a  place  of  trade,  it  may  still 
the  great  empc^rium  of  the  East, 
of  Arabia,  India,  and  Persia,  are 
ra,  from  which  they  are  carried  it\ 
I  ascend  the  Tigris  or  Eupluates 
where  they  find  a  ready  market,  and 
:lj.  ^ijiv^id  over  the  other  cities  oi  Tur- 
s  it  with  merchandize  of  every 
.  .  ..w  ,.ith  the  productions  of  America* 
y^  filks,  and  cotton  stud's,  are  brought 
nndel  j  indigo  from  Bengal ;  shawls  and 
itn  Cashemire  j  sugar  from  Java  ;  cloves 
ivioluccas ;  and  pepper  from  the  coast  of 
In  rctuni  for  these  it  has  nothing  of  its 
'1  except  dates,  tobacco,  and  a  small 
rn  stuns,  ulilch  are  its  only  exports, 
I  consists  entirely  in  the  distri* 
of  foreign  commodities.  Ac* 
ravcUer,  **  the  commerce  of  this  city 
ly  from  the  oppression  and  cruelty 
i^e  continually  extorting  money 
^nts;  and  none  suffer  more  than 


^*iabar. 
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Cc 
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"^  Uiifiifiunate  Jews  and  Christians,  many  of  whom 
'J^  jHit  lo  the  most  cruel  tortures,  in  order  to  force 
^^  property  from  them*  This  series  of  tyranny 
"*•  almost  cntirxrly  driven  them  out  of  the  city,  in 
^JJ*etjunK-e  of  which  the  trade  must  suffer  consider- 
*%.  *jjt  heir.?-  generally  the  principal  merchants  in 
-  the  city  mildly  governed,  it  is  so 
.  ...i  traffic,  that  it  ceitaiuly  would  be 
cnce  of  a  number  uf  Christian  merchants, 
J  -r  '  ^  ""^  "^ike  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
*«ttml , .  m  t he  w orld.  *  *  Jonrml i>fa  Journ rt^ 


from  Baxsom  ti)  Bagdad^  in  1779. 
'  Vn.  JfuL  vqI-  ii.  p,  ^•iT?,  284,  SB7 ;  vol  iii.  p.  19, 
JSK2;  vol.  V.  p.  156,  :r3t5,  ^21.  Mignot's  //f>^.  of  , 
the  Otioman  Empire,  vol  I  p.  5:)^  61  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  <>/5. 
Pridcanx's  Conn^ciionx^  vol.  i*  p.  571.  Gibbuirs 
flist.  chap.  52,  6-k  Tuveniier's  Persian  Trayiin  b. 
ii.  c.  7  ;  Jackson's  Jo Mrn<;y/r (3 m  India  in  Englandn 
in  1797;  and  Description  du  PachalUdc  Bagdad, 
Paris,  1809.     (y) 

BAGLAFV:CHT,  tn  Zool.^^y,  a  variety  of  the 
Loxin  PI  k,  found  in 

Abyssini.u  .r  bird  by 

ha%'mg  the  Util  .md  tjuill  fe<ii  ii^emsh  browi^ 

edged  with   yellow,     Thr  '  %  like  anotlier 

species  of  this  tribe,  (Sec  OiiM nioMXa  ,)  diapliyi 
admirable  cane  and  instinctive  foix&ight  in  the  con- 
struction and  position  of  its  nest,  which  it  builds  of 
a  spiral  form*  somewhut  like  the  shell  of  the  nautilus^ 
with  the  entrai^ce  below,  and  suspends  at  the  very 
extremity  of  a  slender  twig,  so  as  to  turn  with  tlic 
gentlest  breeze,  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  predaci- 
ous ai>imalfl.  See  Buffon,  Hidoire  Naturdle  da 
OiscaiLC}  and  Diciionnaire  da  Sciences  Saiurclkst 
torn.  lit.     (  /  ) 

B AGEANA,  or  Baolakeh,  a  mountaiuous  but 
fertile  province  of  the  Mogul  empire,  defended  by 
DO  fewer  than  nine  strong  fortres-.;rs,  built  on  the 
summits  of  lofty  rocks.  It  was  long  an  independent 
province,  and  its  revenue  before  the  Mogul  conquest 
was  £SO,iJ{X),     See  Rennel's  Memoir,  p.  *159.     (r) 

BAGPIPE,  the  «<nMt^^*i  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Tilfhi  ufricuiaris  of  the  Romans,  is  a  well  knoww 
muBJcal  instrument,  which  has  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed pecuhar  to  Scotluud  and  Ireland.  The  ar^- 
cicnts,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  were  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and  in  many  countries  it  is  a  fa- 
vourite and  popular  instrument  at  this  day. 

The  bagpipe,  as  constructed  at  the  present  perioi 
consists  ofa  larjge  leatlier  bag,  inflated  by  the  mouth, 
or  by  means  or  bellows*  Contiected  to  it  is  a  flute 
part,  or  chaunter  as  it  is  called,  into  which  is  inserted 
a  reed,  aiul  the  action  of  the  air  from  the  bag  on  this 
reed  produces  the  music.  The  chaunter  is  perforated 
with  holes  hke  a  common  flute,  for  the  different  notes* 
The  other  parts  are  three  drones,  also  consisting  of 
reeds  and  tubes,  two  of  which  are  hi  unison  with  D, 
on  the  chaunter,  or  the  first  note  of  the  German 
flut  :*,  and  the  third,  or  long  drone,  is  an  octave  lower. 

The  bagpipe  is  an  extremely  defective  and  imper- 
fect instrument  in  all  its  diflercnt  kinds,  of  which 
there  arc  four.  First,  The  Irish  or  soft  pipe,  in 
wfiich  the  chaunter  takes  a  range  of  ten  or  twelve 
notes  with  tolerable  precision,  and  which  is  always 
played  with  bellow^s  ;  the  reeds  are  softer,  and  the 
tubes  longer,  whence  the  Irish  pipe  is  more  suitable 
for  performance  in  an  apartment-  An  improvemeia 
has  been  attempted,  by  adapting  three  or  four  keys 
like  flute  keys  on  one  of  the  drones  ;  by  pressing  one 
of  these  wnth  the  arm,  a  third  or  fifth  to  the  note  of 
the  chaunter  is  produced,  which  forma  an  interme- 
diate chord  w4th  the  drone,  and  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
The  second  kind  of  this  instrument  is  the  Scottish  or 
Highland  bagpipe,  which  is  played  cither  with  the 
mouth  or  with  bellows,  like  the  Irish  pipe  ;  and 
excepting  that,  as  far  as  we  know*,  keys  have  never 
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Bagpipe,  been  adapted  to  it,  is  almost  the  same  in  every  re- 
/***'  spect.  The  principal  difFen'nce  consists  in  the  reeds 
being  constructed  to  produce  a  louder  sound,  and 
the  drones  are  shorter.  Third,  The  small,  or  Nor- 
thumbrian bagpipe,  which  is  the  Scottish  bagpipe  in 
miniature,  rropcrly  speaking,  the  Scottish  bagpipe 
has  but  eight  or  nine  good  notes :  one  or  two  more 
may  be  gained  by  what  pipers  technically  call  pinch- 
ing, that  is,  half  covering  the  thumb  hole,  which 
sometimes  is  attended  with  the  most  disagreeable 
tones.  Nothing  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  bagpipe 
as  tunes  consisting  of  few  notes,  and  all  set  on  the  same 
key ;  for  its  compass  is  really  very  limited,  and  by 
jio  means  of  that  extent  of  which  most  performers 
endeavour  to  persuade  themselves.  From  the  limited 
compass  of  the  instrument,  and  its  imperfections,  we 
find  but  little  music  written  for  it ;  to  which  n^^iy  be 
added  another  reason,  that  those  in  general  who  can 
play  cannot  write.  The  favourite  and  peculiar  mu- 
sic is  the  Highland  Pibrach,  which  we  confess  has 
always  appeared  to  us  utterly  unintelligible.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  battle  piece,  a  march,  a  lamentation, 
or  the  like ;  and  sometimes  occupies  a  complete  half 
hour  or  more  in  performance. 

Of  the  progressive  history  and  improvement  of  the 
bagpipe  to  its  present  state,  we  know  very  little.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  arc  allusions  to  an  instrument 
of  similar  construction  in  sacred  writ  ;  and  there  is 
jio  doubt  that  it  is  the  origin  of  the  organ.  Perhaps 
it  first  consisted  of  an  inflated  bag  alone,  with  the 
pipe  and  reed  ;  and  in- such  a  form  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  at  a  later  period  by 
less  civilized  nations.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called 
fifm  utriadariay  and,  as  certain  authors  have  con- 
ceived, chorus,  or  choratduSf  and  it  was  probably 
played  in  the  same  way  as  the  modem  Highlanders 
play  it. 

Ht  cum  mnltifori  tonius  cut  tibia  huro 
Tnndi'^i  post  cpulas  et  jHicula  inHllicolorem 
T'entriculmn  sumpsit^  buccasquc  injhirc  rubcntcs 
Incipiens  oculot  aperit^  ciliinque  leoatis 
JMatlotiesqiie  aUaJtittu  e  pultHontbus  hautio 
Utrein  iMfyV«>/,  cnbito  r>H:e/M  tlai  tibia  prcsso 
iVimc  hue  nunc  iUuc  digilo  saiiciiti'. 

Virgil. 

Suetonius  speaks  of  the  bagpipe ;  and  it  appears 
that  Nero,  the  Roman  emperor,  played  on  it.  On 
one  of  his  coins  a  bagpipe  appears,  and  we  are  told 
of  a  piecp  of  sculpture,  not  long  ago  in  Rome,  of 
thiff  instrument,  greatly  resembling  its  present  form. 
The  sculpture  was  supposed  Grecian.  St  Jerome, 
in  his  epistle  to  Dardanus,  alludes  to  the  bagpipe  in 
its  more  simple  shape :  antiauis  temporibusjutt  chorus 
fjuoqite  simplex  peliis  aim  diiabus  ctcutis  areisy  et  per 
•^rimam  inspiratum  secunda  vocem  emittit.  In  France 
It  appears  likewise  in  its  simple  state,  in  the  Danse 
des  Avctiglesy  in  the  15th  century;  and  it  is  among 
the  instruments  rL'presentcd  in  the  Dance  of  Death, 
.It  Basle,  in  Switzerland. 

The  bagpipe  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in 
Ireland,  and  to  have  been  early  known  in  Britain. 
In  the  twelfth,  or  thirteenth  century,  we  sec  it  re- 
presented without  drones,  or  with  only  ohe,  having 
a  flag,  bearing  a  coat-armonal,  such  as  was  recently 
iiscd  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  King  Edward  II  I. 
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had  pipers ;  and  Chaucer,  speaking  of  the  minstr 
a  vagrant  tribe,  describes  tlie  bagpipe  under  ' 
name  of  cornmiisef  which  is  the  appeUation  at  pres 
given  to  it  in  France : 

Ccrnmuse  and  shalmcs,  many  a  floyte  and  lytlynge  hon 

Among  the  musicians  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  hoi 
hold  are  named  pipers. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  bagi 
into  Scotland,  we  are  altogether  uncertain.  -  £ 
nent  authors  have  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  knowi 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  in  ISl-l-.  But  a  bagp: 
with  one  drone,  appears  among  the  sculptures 
Melrose  Abbey,  which,  we  are  told,  is  a  very 
edifice.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  was  murders 
1436,  is  said  to  have  been  a  performer  on  this  inst 
ment.  We  only  know  of  its  being  in  general 
during  the  last,  or  perhaps  the  preceding  centi 
At  present  it  enters  the  list  of  military  instruments^ 
every  Highland  regiment  has  a  piper  ;  and,  aa  a 
tional  instrument,  we  have  heard  of  institutions 
teaching  it  in  the  isles  of  Mull  and  Skye.  Neil 
pupil  nor  preceptor,  however,  being  able  to  n 
musical  notes  were  represented  by  pins  driven  i 
the  ground.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  1 
instrument,  annual  premiums  have  been  recently  i 
tributed  by  the  Highland  Society  to  the  most  d 
nent  performers.  A  competition,  generally  in  i 
end  of  July,  takes  place  before  a  committee  of  ti 
Society  at  Edinburgh,  who  decide  on  the  meriti 
the  candidates.  The  competition  lasts  several  hoiii 
and  Highland  dances,  introduced  by  way  of  interim 
are  performed  with  uncommon  skill  and  agility.  ^ 
doubt  if  this  kind  of  music  can  ewr  be  brodg 
to  k'reat  perfection,  on  account  of  the  defects  insef 
rable  from  the  instrument.  But  the  passionate  attac 
ment  which  the  Highlanders  display  for  it,  and  tl 
use  of  whicli  it  has  actually  been  in  gaining  victori 
on  the  day  of  battle,  render  it  a  fit  subject  fbrc 
conragcment.  See  Bartholinus  Dc  Tibiis  VetertA 
Monttaucoii  Antiquit.  explia.  Essai  sur  la  Mmiipj 
torn.  i.  Fordun  Scoiichromcon.  Pennant's  Toil^ 
ScotlnjidyYo],  i.ii.  Koizebue's  Travelstn Italy,  StnW 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  ofEiigiand*   ( 

BAHAMA  Islands,  a  name  given  by  the£n 
lish  to  that  cluster  of  small  islands,  rocks,  and  rfl 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Lucayos^  which  stretch, 
a  north-westerly  direction,  from  the  northern  cd 
of  Hispaniola  to  the  Bahama  strait,  opposite  the  Fl 
rida  shore  ;  a  space  of  near  SOO  leagues,  from  sbo 
22°  to  28**  of  N.  Lat.  and  from  about  70«  to  80* 
W.  Long.  The  whole  number  of  these  islands,  con 
prehcnding  those,  whose  smallness,  barren  soil, 
want  of  ^I'ater,  render  them  uninhabitable,  amoonts 
about  500.  Of  these,  the  principal  arc^— ProYidetft 
27  miles  long,  and  1 1  broad,  whose  capita],  Naua 
is  the  scat  of  government  ;  Abaco,  Harbour  Ishn 
Eluthera,  Exuma,  St  Salvadore,  called  by  the  1 
dians  Guanahani,  Long  Island,  Andros,  and  Binds 
These  islands,  thougii  unimportant  in  themselves,  It 
but  little  known  to  European  geographers,  arc  fSit 
tied  to  particular  notice,  as  it  was  on  one  of  themtbs 
the  great  Columbus  first  landed,  after  a  voyage,  th 
most  adventurous  and  magnificent  in  design,  aud  tn 
most  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  two  he0 
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Uttd  rrcr  been  undertaken*     Tlic  ialaiid 

kus  honourcJ  wufi  St  Salvador^,  tu  wluch 

beni  have  g^ivcn  the  name  of  Call  Island, 

bus  enacted  a  cross ;  and,  taking  poises* 

te  taanc  of  ins  C-tliulic  niajewty,  gave  it 

ta  vrhicb  it  stdl  bcAr*,    The  tnorc  import* 

•  iwevcr,  which  he  afterwards 

from  maknig  any  piTmaneiit 

iwiJure;  and  tlie  B  v^rc 

,:,  till,  about  the  yt  ,  tlic 

a  flbimaced  with  all  the  ardour  oi  adven* 

:>  plant  on  the  island  of  Providence,  which 

ted.  Some  years  after,  Cap- 

mner,  then  on  a  voyage  la 

.  by  stre&s  of  weatherj  to  land  on 

,   and,  on  his  return  lo  Kngland^ 

•urable  a  report  of  their  soil  and  climate, 
of  them  was  goti cited  and  obtained  bj 
oprietarie«  of  Carolina.  Sayle  »oofi  a/- 
tm  a  second  time,  and  gave  the  £ngli«b 
luch  a  flattering  account  of  theadvao- 
night  be  derived  from  the  possession  of 
Providence  in  particular,  that  they  were 
itnd  oat  thither  a  goven>or  and  colony, 
ear  1*>7'2.  This*  settlement,  however, 
'  *  Spanish  pirates,  that  it  be- 
i  in  Providence,  and  all  the 

Si  hi.)    now  became  the  resort  of 
oy»?d  th'-»  ArnenraTt  tr«de  to  such  a 
u  as  at  length 
/J  in  order  to 
.      In  the   year  1721,    i\mg  Ocorgc  I, 
iiftioti   of  peace  with   Spa.ni,  sent  out  a 

K  these  outlaws,  and  tu  fortify  artd 
f  Providence.  The  Bahamai^,  how- 
ver  risen  to  any  degree  of  importance 
her  iilandB  in  this  immense  commercial 
4Buch,  ludecdf  was  their  inaigiiitkance, 
ran^  information  could  be  obtained  con- 
y  the  lord*  of  the  committee  of 
n^LAidii^oi  trade  and  pbntations.    **"  To 

E  their  lordships,  in  1789,"  8ay«  Mr 
••  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  in 
the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation*  tJie 
inhabitants,  productions,  exports, 
rcr  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
bat  it  wai»  at  that  time  impo6^>ble  to 
iho&c  particiilars.     It  appears,  how- 
timoiiy  of  other  persons,  that  these 
pn^nil   roeky  nnd   barren  ;   tiiat  the 
tHjn  is  cotton,  of 
/  bags,  oi  2  cwt. 
LI,  m  i77iJ,  constated  of 
v)  have  of  late  ycai-s 
fably    augmented    by    emigrants    fror-i* 
Icn  ;    bill  of  their  present  numbers  no 
en***    See  Edward*»  Histtfr^  of 
u  p,  574,  "Bvo  edit.     (^) 
me  of  one  of  the  eleven  proviii- 
\..  -^  .*dostan  was   divided  by  Acbar- 
i  to  the  west  of  Bengal,  and  is  about 
-     "r^  200  broad.     Wheat,  nee,  and 
in  con&idenible  quantities,  and 
i  the  greater  pan  of  the  flalt- 
ted  by  ths  East  India  cowpan^y, 


and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cottons  tent  t«> 
England  to  be  printed.  The  chief  produce  of  this 
province  is  opium,  ivhich  is  now  become  a  most  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  from  the  great  demand 
'      na,  into  which  it  is  «moggled 


M 
Bahrin. 


the  crovemmeot.     The  reve- 

be  was  \0\\  kckit  of 

r>f  th^  province,  the 

nti&h*     Sec 

: .  J  Hudgc'ft 

-i-ir.j   and  Vaientia's  Travtkt 


for  thiti  dry 
witJi  the  CO  I 

nuc  of  BaJiar  uudor  . 
rupees.     Patna  is  th 

freater  part  of  whicl 
'raser^ft  Hi f tort/  of 
Travels  in  Jmhnt  p, 

vol.  U  p.  91.       {n\ 

BAHIA  13E  1  urxis  los  Sanctos,  or  San  Sal* 
VA Don,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  a  rich  pro* 
vincc  of  the  same  name  in  Bran^il.  It  is  sitiuUed  on 
the  eaa^tcrn  side  of  All  Saints'  Bay,  on  a  rocky  foun- 
dation, often  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  awd 
is  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison,  and  by  s«vcral 
forts  and  batteries.  The  revenue  of  the  city  is  part* 
ly  derived  from  exorbitant  duiieA  on  merc^  '  ^" ,  hot 
chiefly  from  the  Brazil  wood,  and  from  ce 

of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines  in  the  neigtiucuF  ui^^d* 
The  trade  of  Bahia  with  Lisbon  and  Oporto  is  cur- 
ried Oil  by  means  of  about  SO  vewteh,  which  supply 
the  province  with  linen,  woollen,  silks,  hati,  wheat, 
flour,  rice,  wine,  furniture,  bacalliao,  cheese,  saltt 
aud  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  India;  and 
carry  back  gold,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  «kiiift, 
aud  a  variety  of  woods,  balsams,  and  gums.  The 
province  of  Bahia  extends  about  50  leagues  along 
the  coast*  Provisions  are  very  dear,  aud  the  climate 
unhealthy.  The  population  of  the  city  is  nearly 
iU0,0(X)  i  of  which  30,000  are  whites,  30,000  people 
of  colour,  arid  40,000  negroes.  E.  Long.  39^,  N. 
Lat,  12^  30^  See  LindJey's  NarraUve^  8vo.  IS05, 
p.  271*;  and  Sir  G.  Staunton's  Efnims&tf  to  Cuinaf 
voh  i.  See  albo  BitAZjr,  and  St  Saxvadou.  (ct) 
BAHR  luL  Abiad.  1  c  * 
BAHR..AxHi.K,}S*^^^^^^'^'^* 
BAHRIN,  or  BAiiiuiEiy,  or  Bauarisi,  a  word 
signifymg  tivo  seas^  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  small 
ishifida  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  long  famous  for  their  pearl  fishery.  The 
chief  i&lamds  are  Aval  or  Bahrin,  Samahe,  and  Arad, 
or  Ennubt  Salehh.  The  Bahrin  islands  once  be* 
longed  to  the  Portuguew,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  who  obtained 
alternate  possession  of  thero.  They  now  bvlong  to 
the  Schick  of  Busheer ;  but  the  revenue  which  he 
dcriveti  from  them  has  been  much  diminished  by  the 
obbtmacy  of  the  Houls,  a  tribe  of  Arab*  bem-ccn 
Gombroon  and  Cape  Bardistan,  who  refuse  to  pay 
duty  for  the  privilege  of  tishing  pearh.  The  unoqusil 
pearls  arc  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  other  part?*  of 
Turkey,  and  the  perfect  ones  are  exported  to  Stirat, 
from  which  they  are  diffuteJ  over  the  whole  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  tishing  vessels,  amounting  according  to 
some  to  3000,  and  only  to  3(30  according  to  others* 
pay  several  duties,  one  to  the  king  of  Persia,  another 
to  the  sultan  of  Bahrin,  and  a  third  to  the  prince  to 
whom  the  hsliermen  are  subject.  The  pearls  found 
here  somcftimes  weigh  50  grains,  but  in  general  their 
weight  is  only  about  10  or  12  grains.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Bahriu  obtain  fruni  Surat  their  clothii  aud 
«iiks,  by  me;ins  of  Moorish  fnerchants,     A  bck  of 
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ropeesy  the  annual  amount  of  the  Schick's  revenue,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the  fortifications  of 
Bahrin,  and  maintain  the  garrison.  We  are  informed 
by  Niebuhr,  that  at  some  distance  from  these  islands, 
at  the  depth  of  2^  fathoms,  the  fishermen  have  found 
good  spring  water,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  diving  to 
the  bottom  to  fill  their  bottles.  The  whole  ^roup 
of  islands  contain  about  forty  or  fifty  mean  villages. 
The  inhabitants  are  Shutes,  and  speak  the  Arabic 
language.  ^  E.  Long.  48''  ICK,  N.  Lat.  26**  40'.  See 
Niebuhr's  Travels^  sect,  xxiii.  chap.  vi.  and  Peuchet's 
Diet,  de  Geograph.  Commerg.     See  also  Aval,   {j) 

BAIiE,  or  Baias,  now  Baia,  an  ancient  village 
of  Campania,  now  the  province  of  Lavora  in  Italy, 
celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  and  for  the  mild  tempe- 
rature of  its  climate.  Owing  to  the  vast  demand  for 
buildings,  and  to  the  smallness  of  the  place  on  which 
they  could  be  erected,  the  sea  was  driven  back  by  huge 
moles  and  buttresses,  and  Baia  became  a  large  and 
opulent  city,  and  flourished  till  the  time  of  Theo- 
doric.  After  the  irruption  of  the  northern  hordes, 
however,  Baia  declined  in  wealth  and  splendour. 
The  sea  broke  dawn  the  barriers  which. confined  it, 
and  frequent  earthquakes  completed  the  devastation 
of  this  enchanting  retreat.  See  Martial^  xiv.  ep*  81 ; 
Horace^  i.  ep.  1 ;  Strabo^  lib.  v. ;  Keysler's  Travels^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  144,  145  ;  Kotzebue's  TraveU  in  Italy ^ 
and  Swmbume's  Travels^  vol.  iii.  p.  42.     (o) 

BAIANUS  Sinus.  See  Swinburne's  Travels^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  48,  and  PozzuoLo. 

BAJAZET  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  and  a  cele- 
brated  warrior,  was  the  son  of  Amurath  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Bursa,  in  the  year 
1389.  He  was  44  years  of  age  when  he  assumed 
the  government,  and,  during  a  period  of  14  years,  he 
ravaged  alternately,  with  savage  fury  and  enthusiasm, 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Bred  in  the 
camp  of  his  father,  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  arms.  He  had  shared  the  dangers,  and  he  in- 
herited the  warlike  spirit,  of  the  victorious  Amurath  ; 
but  the  mildness  and  modest  demeanor  of  the  father, 
was  lost  in  the  haughtiness  and-cruelty  of  the  son. 
The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  marked  with  the  blood 
of  his  brother,  whom  he  accused  of  aspiring  to  the 
throne  ;  and  Lazarus,  prince  of  the  Servians,  was  be- 
headed in  his  presence,  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  his 
xountrymen,  who  were  charged  with  the  death  of 
Amurath.  The  love  of  conquest  was  Bajazct's  ru- 
ling passion,  and  Christian  and  Moslem  equally  felt 
the  effects  of  his  ambition.  After  having  overrun 
Caramania,  and  the  northern  regions  of  Anatolia,  he 
grossed  the  Hellespont,  and  reduced  to  subjection 
^he  Bulgarians  and  Servians.  Passing  the  Danube, 
tie  overthrew  Stephen,  prince  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
i)anks  of  the  Siret ;  but  the  triumphant  Othman  was 
checked  in  the  career  of  victory  by  a  handful  of 
Moldavians.  Stephen,  animated  by  despair,  having 
collected  12,000  of  his  countrymen,  returns  to  the 
field  of  battle,  disperses  the  enemy  scattered  abroad 
an  quest  of  plunder,  and  afterwards  defeats  them  with 
dreadful  slaughter  near  his  capital  Jassi.  The  sultan 
of  Bursa,  the  terror  of  the  world,  is  compelled  to 
Ay  with  a  few  attendants  to  Adrianople ;  and  seven 
huge  piles  of  Turkish  bodies  proclaim  the  valour  of 
Stephen,  and  ihe  disgrace  of  Bajazet.    Pisturbances 


in  Caramania  demanded  his  immediate  {MreMlM 
Asia  ;  and  the  haughty  Othman,  more  ennged 
discouraged  by  his  Tate  disasters,  hastily  nuaet  s 
my  in  Europe,  and,  by  the  incredible  rapidity  d 
march,  falls  upon  the  astonished  Caramaniaaf^ii 
they  believed  that  he  was  still  on  the  north  oi 
Hellespont. 

The  Grecian  empire  was  confmed  by  Bajmset  i 
in  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  which  was  niffi 
all  the  horrors  of  a  blockade.  The  princes  of  C 
tendom,  moved  by  the  suffering  situatioa  of 
brethren,  determined  to  crush  at  once  the  mm 
tuous  Moslem,  who  had  threatened  to  »innit|flf 
power  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Sigismood* 
of  Hungary,  commanded  the  bravest  knights  of 
many  and  France,  who  were  eager  to  try  their  p 
ess  against  the  <<  usurping  infidel;"  and  lOG 
warriors  boasted,  that  if  tlie  sky  should  fall, 
could  uphold  it  on  the  points  of  their  lances, 
zet  met  them  at  Nicopolis.  The  Christians 
routed.  The  greatest  number  were  either  sift 
drowned  in  the  Danube,  and  Sigismond  escaped 
with  his  life.  A  train  of  noble  captives  gracei 
triumph  of  the  Othman  sultan  ;  and  200,00Q  d 
redeemed  the  Count  of  Nevers,  and  twenty-four 
of  France.  It  was  stipulated,  that  they  should  : 
carry  arms  against  the  person  of  their  conqui 
but  the  pride  of  Bajazet  relieved  them  from  th 
generous  restraint :  "  I  despise,"  said  he  to  N< 
"  thy  oaths  and  thy  arms.  Thou  art  young, 
mayest  be  ambitious  of  effacing  the  disgrace  or 
fortune  of  thy  first  chivalry.  Assemble  thy  poi 
proclaim  thy  design,  and  be  assured  that  Bajazel 
rejoice  to  meet  thee  a  second  time  in  a  field  of  bati 
Bajazet  now  returned  to  the  destruction  of  Con 
tinople.  His  haughty  mandate  was  delivered  tc 
emperor :  "  Thou  hast  nothing  left  beyond  thei 
of  your  capital  Resign  that  city,  and  stipulate 
tewai'd,  or  tremble  lor  thyself  and  thy  uohi 
people."  But  this  city  was  preserved  by  the  l^ 
ancc  of  an  enemy  equally  hostile  to  the  Chni 
powers.  Tamerlane  the  Great  had  entered  A 
nia  with  a  mighty  army,  and  demanded  of  &■ 
submission  and  obedience.  The  epistle  of  the  Ti 
breathed  defiance  and  contempt,  and  concluded  y 
these  insulting  words :  "  Thou  art  no  more  tk 
pismire ;  why  wilt  thou  seek  to  provoke  the 
phants  ?  Alas  !  they  will  trample  thee  under  I 
feet."  Bajazet  had  been  accustomed  to  the  langi 
of  adulation  and  dependence,  and  could  ill  brooi 
scoffs  of  an  equal.  The  feelings  of  his  indig 
soul  burst  forth  in  the  keenest  reproaches. 
branded  Tamerlane  as  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the 
sert,  who  had  triumphed  only  by  his  perfidy, 
dared  him  to  try  the  arrows  of  his  flying  Tl 
against  the  scymitars  and  battle-axes  of  his  mvim 
Janizaries  :  ^*  The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  Erzei 
are  mine,"  said  he,  "  and  unless  the  tribute  be 
paid,  I  will  demand  the  arrears  under  the  wdl 
Tauris  and  Sultania."  The  armies  of  the  rival  c 
encountered  on  the  plains  of  Angora.  Bajazet 
played  all  the  qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  geneni 
he  could  not  prevent  the  flight  and  desertion  ol 
troops,  some  of  whom  had  been  tempted  by  the 
mises  of  Tamerlane.  After  a  most  ob^tin^te  jmd 
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Diiilicty  Tfi  wliich  3tO|000  combatanti  are 

fillcn»  the  Turks  were  defeated,  and 

I  taken  in  the  pursiiU* 

""  ct  of  Tamerlane  towards  his  captive 

_J  vaHouTily  di-scrilx-d.    The  "  iron  cagf," 

feijazct  waa  confined,  nnd  against  the  hart  of 

;  if  ifcaid  to  huvr  dashed  out  his  brains  in  vexa- 

spair,  has  bet?n  rejected  by  some  as  a  popidar 

"  9ugh  the  Perdan  historians  are  altogether 

"  \  subject,  we  see  no  suiBcient  reason  for 

_    lie  testimony  of  Poggiua,  Phranza,  and 

eroponiries,  who  assert*  with  confidence,  the 

Dt  and  harsh  treatment  of  Bajazcl.     We 

^wevcr,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  all  the 

I  of  the  Rtory ;  but  allowing  for  the  ex- 

)  of  come,  and  tbe  inaccuracy  of  others,  a 

ntable  conclusion  may  be  deduced,  that 

I  his  premature  death  to  the  Rcvcriiy  of 

'  Taking  even  the  relation  of  Tamerlane's 

aa  an  authentic  record,   the  generosity 

towards  his  captive  was  at  best  but  a 

It  wa»  the  generosity  of  a  barbarian,  who 

hing  to  hie  humanity,  and  who  wished 

!  appbuse  of  his  followers  by  his  conde- 

a  splfiidid  bnnqiiet,  amidst  a  crowd  of 

invested  Baju/et  with  the  ensigns  of 

■Btowed  upon  him  the  kingdom  of  Anato* 

>r«>mis<fd  to  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  his 

at  he  sttll  kept   him   in   conhnement,   and 

Ubi  as  a  trophy  of  his  valour  and  good  for» 

"ajazet    died   of  an   apoplexy   at   Akshehr, 

ne  month*  after  his  defeat,   A,  D.    l'K)$. 

fte  dropt  a  <ear  over  his  expiring  victim ;  re- 

apon  the  instability  of  fortune,   which,  by 

of  war,  might  hare  rendered  the  fate  of 

^pwn«     Hia  corpse  was  conveyed  with 

ncciicc  to  hixn&t  and  there  interred  in 

outturn* 

on  of  Bajazet  kept  him  almost  conti- 

ficld.     After  the  battle  of  Nicopohs, 

threatened  to  lay  sie^e  to  the  capital  of 

to  subdue  the  adjacent  countries  of  Gei^ 

Italy,  and  to  plant  the  crescent  on  the  ca- 

the  Romish  Hierarch.     The  fiery  energy  of 

the  wrcrecy  with  which  he  concealed  his  de- 

1  the  rapidity  of  his  march,   procured  him 

laiion  of  **  Ildcrim,**  or  hghtning  ;  and  in 

of  conquest  he  compared  the  march  of  the 

the  creeping  of  a  snail.     His  justice  was 

idetpoty  who  disdains  to  balance  the  weight 

or  to  measure  the  degrees  of  gnilt.     He 

eliy  of  one  of  his  chamberlains  to  be  cut 

king  the  goats-milk  of  a  poor  woman  ; 

en>ency  was  an  act  of  condescension  rather 

liumamty.     In  the  midst  of  war,  he  forgot 

ta  of  peace.      He  was  a  great  lover  of  ar- 

;  ^  and  tern  pies,   academies,   and  hospitals, 

ed  by  him  every  year.     He  was  the  first 

__.       ro  wlio  awumed  the  title  of  Sultan, 

having  contented  themselves  with 

'and  a  fleet   of  gallies,  stationed  at 

to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 

Dt  at  his  command,  artd  was  the  first  navy 

by  the   Othmans*      See  Mf/d.    Un. 

.  jju  p.  68-^9.     Mentoires  de  Boucicauh. 


D*Herbet6t,   BiUlotL    Orientate.     Crbbon'i  //iV. 
chap.  6K  %5^  ^to,  vol  vi.  p.  !i21— 357.     {p) 

BAIDARS,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  canoe  used 
by  the  natives  of  the  Kurilly  Islands,  and  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  See  Sauer's  Account 
of  Billing* s  Expt^tHtion  irt  the  Northern  Parts  of 
Russia  from  17H5  to  I7^H;  and  Sarytjkrhew's  Ac* 
count  of  (he  Voyage  of  Discovert/  to  the  N>£»  of  Si* 
beriitf  chap.  vii»     (  /) 

BAIKAL,  a  lake  snnated  in  the  goT.-mment  of 
Irkutsk  in  Siberia,  and,  next  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
largest  expanse  of  water  within  the  limits  of  tbe  Rut* 
sian  empire. 

No  where,  perhaps,  could  a  per»oit,  who  t^hould 
traverse  the  globe,  meet  with  an  object  more  truly 
interesting  than  the  Baikal  whether  we  consider  the 
rude  sublimity  of  its  scenery,  or  the  singular  pheno* 
mena  which  both  the  lake  itself  and  the  surtiounding 
country  present  to  the  observation  of  the  naturalist- 
Those  wlio  have  visited  this  wonderful  place,  seem  at 
a  loss  for  language  adequate  to  the  feeling*  which  it 
excites  when  first  behold.  After  travelling  thixjugh 
a  vast  extent  of  country,  diversified  by  neither  lake 
nor  sea,  the  traveller  at  length  reaches  a  chain  of 
rugged  mountains,  which,  forming  an  immense  am- 
phitheatre, enclose  a  lake  that  stretches  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  sight,  and,  by  the  violent  agitation  and 
dreadful  roaring  of  its  billows,  sometimes  assumes  all 
the  magnificence  of  a  mighty  ocean,  while,  at  other 
timeft,  the  clearness  of  its  unruJiied  bosom  emulatea 
the  lustre  of  the  finest  mirror. 

The  traces  of  those  tremendoua  concussions,  by 
which  our  world  has  once  been  agitated,  are  here 
extremely  discernible.  The  lake  itself  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  enormous  gulf,  formed  by  the 
rending  of  the  mountains,  and  intended  by  nature  as 
a  reservoir  for  her  immense  stores  of  water ;  while 
its  rocky  shores  bear  in  almost  every  spot  the  visible 
marks  of  some  terrible  revolution,  of  which  they  in* 
dicate,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  remote  antiquity.  It* 
channel  consists  of  the  broken  fragment*  of  hills,  the 
largest  of  which  still  rise  above  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  islands,  Its  coast  is  one  heap  of  broken 
rocks  piled  above  each  other  to  tbe  height  of  forty 
fathoms.  Cliffs,  whose  bases  are  stink  in  unfathoma- 
ble pits,  lift,  their  shattered  summits  to  the  clouds ; 
and  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  loftiest  mountains  are 
found  enormous  stones  in  whimsical  shapes,  which 
could  only  be  projected  thither  by  some  violent  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth. 

Nature  seems  to  have  exhausted  herself  by  one 
great  effort  in  forming  the  Baikal ;  for,  though 
earthquakes  are  still  frequent  in  the  surrounding  re* 
gions,  they  are  in  general  so  slight,  that  their  shock 
ts  not  felt  at  any  considerable  distance.  The  most 
remarkable  effect  of  these  earthquakes  is  visible  ia 
the  lake  itself,  which  even  in  the  serenest  weather,  and 
while  its  surface  is  smooth  as  glass,  sometimes  unde^- 
goes  the  most  violent  internal  agitations.  At  times, 
too^  in  a  particular  part  of  the  lake,  a  single  wa\-e 
will  suddenly  rise,  which  is  succeeded  by  several 
others  in  the  same  spot.  Most  of  the  phenomena, 
indeed,  observable  in  the  Baikal,  seem  to  be  peculiar 
and  anomalous.  The  state  of  its  surface  is  almost 
cntirel^r  independent  of  the  violent  storms  to  whidt 
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it  18  subject.  Even  in  a  very  moderate  bree^  it  often 
ragee  with  alarming  fury,  while  the  strongest  gales 
scarcely  produce  any  perceptible  increase  of  agita- 
tion. 

These  peculiarities  render  the  navigation  of  this 
lake  extremely  hazardous ;  for»  however  inviting  the 
weather  may  be,  and  however  propitious  the  gde,  a 
vessel  may  suddenly  be  wreckea  by  one  of  those  vio* 
lent  commotions,  which  no  sagacity  can  foresee,  and 
no  activit]^  controuL  Furious  hurricanes,  too,  of- 
ten burst  in  a  moment  from  the  surrounding  rnouH'- 
tains,  and  if,  on  these  occasions,  the  bark  happens 
to  be  in  a  narrow  or  shallow  part  of  the  lake,  its  de- 
struction is  inevitable.  At  a  distance  from  the 
shore,  the  danger  is  less  imminent  i  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  there  are  no  hidden  rocks  nor  banks 
against  which  a  vessel  can  strike.  The  mariners  who 
navigrate  the  Baikal  have  a  compass  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, in  which  they  distinguish  only  three  winds* 
Those  which  blow  bietween  the  north  and  south  are 
called  Bargtmn,  because  they  proceed  from  the  di- 
rection of  the  river  Bargusin :  when  they  prevail, 
the  passage  is  expeditious  from  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
lenga  to  the  opposite  shore.  Those  which  arise  be- 
tween the  north-west  and  south-west  are  called  Koul^ 
toukj  as  coroine  from  the  extensive  bay  of  that  name : 
while  the  north-vrinds,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
dangerous,  are  named  Gornaia  Pogoda,  or  mnds 
of  t/ic  mountains  ;  because  the  northern  shore,  from 
which  they  spring,  is  particularly  mountainous. 

The  Baikal  extends  from  the  51°  to  above  the  SS'^ 
of  North  latitude.  It  is  upwards  of  300  miles  long, 
and  Its  breadth  varies  from  sixteen  to  fifty  miles. 
Its  depth,  though  unequal,  is  in  some  places  incre- 
dibly great.  In  some  of  the  central  gulfs  a  line  of 
more  than  three  thousand  fathoms  could  not  reach 
the  bottom ;  and  Pallas  mentions  that  from  the  mid« 
dk  of  this  lake  to  its  northern  shores,  the  depth  was 
in  general  so  immense,  that  a  clue  of  packthread 
more  than  an  ounce  in  weight  was  insufficient  to 
sound  it.  Of  the  rivers  that  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Baikal,  the  principal  are  the  Upper  Anga- 
ra, the  Bareusin,  and  the  Selenga,  which  join  it  from 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south.  The  only  outlet 
from  this  enormous  reservoir  is  the  Lower  (or  Great) 
Angara,  which,  bursting  from  its  western  side  vrith 
impetuous  rapidity,  through  a  channel  more  than  a 
mile  broad,  mterspersed,  too,  with  huge  fragments 
of  rock,  presents  a  scene  of  awful  sublimity,  and 
stuns  with  its  thundering  noise  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  adjacent  regions,  to  the  distance  of  many  miles. 
It  cannot  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  single 
channel  is  at  all  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  such  a 
prodigious  body  of  water ;  yet  the  lake  seldom  rises, 
even  in  the  spring  season,  more  than  three  feet  above 
its  ordinary  level ;  so  that  it  appears  probable  that 
part  of  it  may  be  absorbed  by  some  subterraneous 
drain.  The  water  of  the  Baikal  is  so  dear,  that  at 
the  depth  of  eight  fathoms  the  bottom  is  distinctly 
seen ;  yet  at  a  distance  it  assumes  a  greenish  hue. 
It  is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  except  in  the  month 
of  July,  when  it  is  thrown  into  a  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion, called  its  flowering,  which  renders  it  somewhat 
nauseous,  and  gives  it  a  turbid  appearance,  as  if 
mixed  with  yellow  sand. 

A  lake,  distinguished  by  such  bold  and  singular 


features,  fills  all  who  behold  it  with  astotii 
awe ;  and  is  regarded  by  the  superstitious 
of  the  surrounding  country  with  a  very  lu 
ration.  They  dignify  it  with  the  naan^  oi 
Sea;  and  to  call  it  simply  a  lake,  the 
such  a  degree  of  profanity  as  cannot  faO  1 
the  immediate  vengeance  of  heaven.  A 
had  the  hardihood  to  give  it  that  content 
pellation,  was  tossed  with  his  crew  fpoi 
shore,  till,  exhausted  bv  fatigue  and  hui^i 
danger  of  immediate  shipwreck,  he  was 
compelled  to  implore  the  compassion  of 
Sea.  His  prayers  were  heard— -he  reachm 
in  safety ;  and  from  that  moment  never 
sea  but  with  the  most  profound  reverev 
small  distance  from  the  lake  there  is  a 
dicated  to  St  Nicolas,  to  which  the  m 
pair  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  saint  b] 
and  to  prefer  vows  and  supplications  for  a 
voyage.  As  soon  as  they  set  sail,  they  thi 
presents  into  the  lake,  cither  of  money  or 
and  if  after  all  they  happen  to  be  oven 
storm,  they  uniformly  ascribe  it  to  the  p 
some  Jonah  on  board. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Baikal  th< 
extremely  severe,  owing  chiefly  to  t^e  e 
the  ground,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  si 
the  north  winds.  Scarce  a  night  in  the 
mers  which  there  diversify  the  year  pass 
frost ;  and  even  in  August  the  approach  < 
announced  by  frequent  falls  of  snow. 
however,  is  never  frozen  over  till  late  in 
and  the  ice  generally  dissolves  about  the 
of  May.  Ice-fields,  several  miles  in  lengt 
formed  in  the  bays,  and  while  congelatic 
on,  the  rest  of  the  lake  is  covered  with  a 
till  the  whole  becomes  one  solid  mass» 
cording  to  the  calmness  or  agitation  of  t 
during  the  process  of  freezing,  is  either  « 
mirror,  or  so  rough  as  to  be  scarcely  passii 
violent  winds  prevent  the  snow  from  adh 
so  that  to  travel  over  it  at  first  is  an  und< 
extreme  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  driver, 
ning  by  the  side  of  his  sledge,  is  thrown  i 
a  sudden  squall,  to  the  distance  of  severa 
and  is  thus  in  danger  either  of  being  fro 
falling  into  chinks  still  left  in  the  ice.  A 
of  breaking  up  approaches,  these  chin) 
wider  and  more  frequent ;  boards  arc  then 
them  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
the  apertures  can  no  longer  be  passed  in  tb 
canoes  begin  to  plv  between  the  fields  of 
dangerous  mode  ot  conveyance,  however,  ; 
necessary ;  for,  when  the  thaw  once  comn 
ice  is  very  rapidly  dissolved.  In  some  of 
however,  which  are  shaded  by  the  impend 
tains  from  the  sun,  large  masses  of  ice  lie 
throughout  the  whole  summer. 

Of  the  islands  of  the  Baikal,  which  are 
rous,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  islan< 
near  the  northern  shore,  and  separated 
main  land  by  a  sound.  This  island  is  5i 
length,  and  ncaHy  ten  in  breadth,  and  ii 
by  about  1 50  fanulies.  It  terminates  in 
tory  towards  the  north  ;  on  the  south-easi 
and  bare  $  but  its  south-western  coast  is  fi 
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^  f s  of  pcpkrf ,  tvlHowf,  birch,  and  pjnc»» 
'  pasture  ib  so  rich,  that  large  droves  of  cat- 
Unlaincd  through  the  whole  winter,  without 
cubr  care  or  tending  from  the  inhabitants, 
1  almost  their  whole  time  in  drinkingt  or  in 

[>48ts  of  the  Baikal   present  many  oh]cctg 

dc«cne  the  attention  of  the  naturilist. 

egnated  with  sulphur  and  naphtha,  zrc 

various  places,  many  of  them  remark- 

their    medicinal    virtues.       One   of    these' 

llti  particular,  opposite  the  wcstt'rn   side  of 

ifi  to  extremely  copious,  as  to   yieM  582 

hour.    Ita  water,  being  highly  sulphure- 

f«etid  taste;  and  is  so  hot,  that  birds  arc 

[it  in  the  space  of  twelve  minutes.     In  cu* 

lijorders,  this  spring  has  been  found  to  pro- 

[happif  St  effects.     It  is  employed  for  bath- 

ao  taken  internally.      To  the  south  of 

»^^*n  insula,  there  is  a  lake,  called  Duk- 

V,  the  water  of  which  if  slimy  and 

..  oa=,  a  nauseous  acid  taste.    The  whole 

I  annoyed  hy  its  fceiid  exhalations;  yet  the 

'""[whcn  taken  in  a  vessel,  has  no  ©frensive 

llake  even  swarms  with  various  kinds  of 

often  stifled,  however,  during  winter, 

d  water  is  covered  by  an  impenetrable 

ce*       Perhaps,    therefore,    the    mtolerable 

this  region  may  be  owing,  not  so  much 

c^ullar    quality  in   the    lake  itself^    as   to 

of  fish  that  lie  putrifying  on  its  shores* 

f  mineral  waters  on  the  coast  cjf  the  Baikal, 

celebrated  than  the  Turkobad,  which, 

'  teven  springs,  some  of  them  cold  and 

Hovrs  into  one  reservoir,  and  is  found 

Icial  in   many  disorders.     Near  the  same 

is  found  naphtha,  which  the  lake  throws 

spring,  incinisted  in  lumps  with  ice,  and 

ytvo  or  three  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  a 

clammy    substance,    capable   of  being 

lublc  in  water  of  a  moderate  heat,  of  a 

j^doiiff  and  an   excellent   salve  for  wounda 

soresL     These  coasts  likewise  abound  in 

of  drlTercnt  kinds. 

ing  the  wonders  of  these  regions,  we 

t  a  cuHous  ly^m  naturw^  \vhich  is  to 

Shiinane  promontory.     Three  rocks, 

»  one  another,  tower  more  than  two  hun- 

bove  the  level  of  the  lake  ;  and  their  tops 

a   striking  resemblance  to  human  heads, 

I'unguses  revere  them  as  the  sea-god  Dian- 

Iiis  two  subordinate  deities.     The  nose  of 

da,  who  stands  between  the  other  two,  and 

considerably,  is  seven  feet  long  ;  his 

seem  two  projecting  chfFs  overshadowing 

\  flrck?  of  sca*fowl  fina  harbour  in  his  mouth; 

i  rher  unprovided  with   ears*      Not- 

defect,  however,  his  votaries  believe 

fS  acutely,  and  in  all  their  hshing  expedi- 

to  him  their  prayers  that  he  may  save 

I  being  drowned,  and  grant  them  a  plenti- 

it  of  hfihcB. 

ants  most  frequent  in  the  sandy  coast  of  the 
1  the  neighbouring  forest,  are  such  as  ge- 
ow  on  very  cold  mountaina.  Those  euume- 
fAJtT  U 


rated  by  Pallas,  arc  the  pifun  cembrn^  the  empcirum 
ufjfrum,  the  enmpantUa^  with  round  leaves  and  large 
flowersi,  the  fiimnria  impatienXf  the  polj/gonnm  di^ 
tn  neat  urn  f  ihc  polygoman  Rfrkettm^  a  superb  species 
of  knotgrass,  quite  indigenous  to  the  thores  of  this 
Jake,  the  scrophn/ana  scftrodonia^  llic  dracaccplta~ 
!nm  nuUtifS^  the  Itfcopsis  vrsicariat  and  the  ititkam 
lit  tor  ah  J  which  grows  upon  the  shores  in  as  great 
abundance  as  if  it  were  sown,  nnd  is  so  like  tlic  gross 
kind  of  barley,  that  the  peasants  call  it  Dikat^ 
Koeji,  or  wild  barley*  Besides  these,  M,  Pallas  ob- 
served in  the  forest  the  ionkem  avrult'a  ti  p^rtrtaicut 
the  iiuttca^  the  rul^tis  artiais^  the  pedicu Ian s  patnctt* 
lata,  the  Mum  palmtrCj  the  andromeda  polijhlia^ 
and  various  kinds  of  pyrol^e,  and  among  others  the 
pifrola  unificra,  called  by  the  Siberians  Killereka. 
The  growth  of  these  plants  is  occasioned  by  the  cold 
and  liazy  air  which  prevails  during  summer  on  the 
lake,  the  high  mountains  which  stretch  along  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  and  the  snow-clad  sum- 
mits which  border  tho  western  side  of  the  Baikal. 
In  the  lake  itself  there  grows  a  kind  of  spongei 
which  is  very  sweet  and  thick,  and  has  never  been 
discovered  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  In  the 
language  of  the  country  Jt  is  called  MontjKAtA  Sou* 
BA,  or  sea  Kponge  ;  and  Pallas  has  given  it  the  name 
of  Spnngin  Daiknlrnsis*  It  is  employed  by  the 
gold^imiths  of  Irkutsk  to  give  the  first  polish  to  their 
silver-plate,  and  to  vessels  of  copper  and  of  brass. 

The  animal  productions  oF  the  Baikal  arc  still 
more  curious  and  unaccountable  than  the  wonders  of 
its  coasts.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  a  lish 
cntireiy  peculiar  to  this  lake,  calle<l  hy  the  Russians 
in  that  neighbourhood,  SoLOMiiAKiCAy  and  known 
to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  Cfttltfonipiuts  Bnikalcn* 
sis.  It  exactly  resembles  a  clue  of  blubber,  and 
when  exposed  oo  a  gridiron  to  the  most  gentle  heat, 
melts  BO  completely  away,  that  nothing  remains  of  it 
but  a  slender  bone.  It  is  impossible  to  catch  these 
fish  in  nets,  nor  indeed  are  they  ever  seen  alive. 
They  seem  to  confine  themselves  to  the  deep  gulfs 
in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and  are  generally  thiown 
up  to  the  surface  in  summer,  during  the  violent  hur- 
ricanes which  burst  from  the  mountains.  When  the 
lake  has  been  strongly  agitated,  they  are  forced  up 
in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parapet  upon 
the  shore*  They  are  so  rank  and  oily,  that  neither 
sea-fowl  nor  ravens  will  touch  their  carcase,  and  af- 
ter remaining  near  two  hours  on  shore,  are  dissolved 
by  a  slight  pressure  in  the  hand.  The  oil  made  of 
their  blubber  is  sold  .to  the  Chinese,  who  value  it 
highly. 

Seals,  likewise,  abound  in  the  Baikal ; — a  veiy  re- 
markable phenomenon,  as  these  animals  are  never 
seen  elsewhere  at  any  distance  from  the  oct?an,  nor 
do  they  frequent  rivers  or  lakes  of  fi^sh  water.  It 
appears  pi-obable,  therefore,  that  they  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  inland  sea  by  some  extraordinary 
revolution,  which  has  produced  a  considemble  change 
in  the  level  of  the  globe.  Their  skin  is  of  a  silver 
grey,  and  their  number  is  so  great,  tliat  no  fewer 
lliari  two  thousand  are  taken  annually.  The  hunt- 
ing of  these  ajiimals  commences  in  April*  They  as- 
semble in  great  flocks,  where  tlie  rapid  cur i tots,  oc 
warm  springs,  make  chasms  in  the  ice,  and  freuucat- 
2c 
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ly  come  out  of  the  water  to  basjc  and  sleep  in  the 
sunshine.  The  hunters,  who  are  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  their  haunts,  place  themselves  in  small 
sledges,  which  they  conceal  with  a  screen  of  white 
linen.  As  this  screen  perfectly  resembles  the  ice,  it 
can  be  moved  towards  the  seals  without  alarming 
them ;  and  the  hunters,  who  are  provided  with  mus- 
kets, can  thus  approach  so  near  as  to  fire  upon  them 
without  the  possibility  of  missing  their  aim.  Ano- 
ther mode  of  catching  these  animals  was  employed 
when  that  country  was  visited  by  Mr  Bell  of  Anter- 
mony.  Holes  were  cut  in  the  ice  at  certain  dis- 
tances, and  nets  were  extended  from  one  hole  to  ano- 
ther by  means  of  long  poles.  The  seals,  unable  to 
remain  long  under  the  ice,  come  to  these  apertures 
for  air,  and  thus  entangling  themselves  in  tne  nets, 
became  an  easy  prey. 

But  the  most  important  fish  in  this  lake  is  the 
Omul,  which,  both  from  its  abundance  and  its  excel- 
lent quality,  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Omuls  vary  in  size  in  different 
parts  of  the  lake.  Those  caught  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Selenga,  rarely  exceed  two  spans  in  length  5  while 
those  which  frequent  the  bay  of  Tschivirkoui,  are  re- 
presented by  Pallas  as  enormous,  though  he  does  not 
state  their  particidar  dimensions.  They  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  herring,  though  Gmelin 
asserts,  that  the  only  property  which  they  have  in 
common  with  that  fish,  is  the  glittering  of  their 
scales.  Their  flesh  is  white  and  tender ;  and  they 
are  so  extremely  delicate,  that  they  die  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.  They  are  general 
ly  caught  in  the  month  of  October,  and,  instead  ot 
being  salted,  are  left  by  the  fishermen  to  stiffen  with 
the  frost,  which  enables  them  to  convey  them  fresh 
to  the  various  markets,  and  to  sell  them  at  a  higher 
price.  Towards  the  middle  of  August,  they  begin 
to  divide  into  shoals,  and  to  ascend  the  rivers  for  the 
purpose  of  spawning.  It  is  remarkable,  that  they 
generally  resort  to  the  same  stream  in  which  they 
themselves  were  spawned,  and  there  are  some  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Baikal,  which  they  never  visit, 
though  shoals  of  them  may  be  seen  near  their  mouths. 
They  advance  up  the  rivers  very  slowly,  halting  regu- 
larly where  the  current  is  least  rapid  ;  and  when  they 
reach  the  ice,  they  are  compelled  to  return.  This 
fish,  to  which  naturalists  have  given  the  name  of  sal- 
mo  migratoriuSf  is  not  confined  to  the  Baikal.  They 
are  supposed,  indeed,  to  have  come  originally  from  tlie 
Frozen  Ocean,  from  which  they  force  themselves  up 
the  Yenissey,  and  several  other  n vers.  Besides  the  spe- 
cies of  fish  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  several 
other  varieties  are  found  in  the  Baikal,  such  as  stur- 
geon, carp,  and  tench,  devil's  lampreys,  (called  by 
naturalises  fa/mo  oxyrrinchuSf)  2ind  lenki,  or  salmo 
^aivelinus. 

The  fishery  of  this  lake  is  farmed,  and  is  ex- 
tremely productive  and  valuable.  It  is  prosecu- 
ted during  the  whole  summvr,  with  large  drag  nets 
upwards  of  two  hundred  fathoms  long,  to  which  is 
fastened  a  strong  cord  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
The  net  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  windlass,  to  which 
the  cord  is  attached.  Pallas  describes  a  net  which  is 
likewise  employed  on  the  Baikal,  and  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  stake-nets  U3ed.  iq  our  salmon 
fisheries     "  These  nets,"  says  he,  "  are  formed  by 


a  small  enclosure  (or  park,)  with  branches  wh 
tend  some  fathoms  into  the  water.  At  the  ex 
of  this  park  there  are  other  small  ones,  whic 
two  oval  cliambers,  wliich  are  entered  by  9 
angle.  This  angle  is  formed  by  the  two  ch 
and  the  park  which  descend  from  the  shore 
fish,  entering  the  park,  proceed  towards  the  h 
they  find  at  the  angles  a  passage  to  penetrate  i 
chambers  ;  they  cannot  get  out,  because  thebr 
or  rods,  are  pointed  at  the  opening,  as  in  a  net 
invention  bears  the  name  of  koTsi.  It  is  not 
elsewhere."     (k) 

BAIKAL  Mountains.  These  mountain! 
nearly  the  same  direction  with  the  lake,  accom| 
it  on  both  sides  from  south  to  north  and  nort 
and  flattening  on  the  west  into  a  morassy  ste] 
plain,  of  prodigious  extent :  to  the  east  they 
from  the  source  of  the  Lena,  along  both  sidei 
river,  till  at  length  they  dwindle  away  into  a  s 
ridge  of  floetz.  This  range  is  generally  ve 
and  craggy,  consisting  partly  ot  granite,  p; 
flint-breccia,  and  lime-stone.  Coal  is  fr& 
found  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Angara  anc 
where  the  flcctz  mountain  greatly  decunes^  A 
of  this  range  seems  to  run  westward  through 
gion  between  the  Podkammenia,  and  the  > 
Tiinguska,  away  over  the  Yenissey  ;  this 
probably  consists  of  mere  floetz  mountains, 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Baikal,  the  upp 
gara,  and  the  river  Vitim,  where  lie  the  fam< 
of  Muscovy-glass,  the  mountain  is  wholly  co 
of  granite.  The  mineral  contents  of  these  too 
are  far  from  being  thoroughly  known.  The 
pal  minerals  discovered  in  them  are  coals,  aspl 
sulphur  sources,  native  sulphur,  alum,  comin 
sources,  lapis  lazuli,  Muscovy-glass,  qoraeliani 
ral  Prussian  blue,  and  specimens  of  iron,  copp 
lead.  Some  of  the  Baikal  mountains  are  « 
that  they  are  clad  in  eternal  snows.  Some 
cliffs  which  tower  above  the  surface  of  the  lak 
sist  of  solid  white  quartz.  The  mountains, 
partly  bare,  are  in  general  covered  with  fores 
present  many  scenes  no  less  beautiful  than  8 
They  contain  the  sources  of  many  noble  rive 
principal  of  which  are  the  Selenga,  the  Anga 
Lena,  the  Vilui,  and  the  Tungusa.  See  1 
I'ieu)  of  the  nussiati  Empire ^  vol.  i.  p.  16 
2il,  21-21  and  vol.  iii.  p.  170,  171.  Voyage  i 
las^  octavo,  vol.  v.  p.  220,  226  ;  and  voL  vi. 
123.  Gmelin 's  royage,apud  Histoire  Genet 
Voyages,  tom.  xviii.  p.  226,  229,  231.  BeD 
vels^  vol.  i.  p.  ?57 — 65.     (k) 

BAIL,  in  law,  (from  the  Fr.  baiUer 9  tod 
signifies  the  security  given  for  the  defendant's 
ance  in  a  process. 

Bail  is  given  both  in  civil  and.  in  criminal  : 
In  civil  cases,  bail  is  either  common  or  speciaL 
mon  bail  is  taken  when  the  defendant  has  beei 
with  a  writ  of  capias^  by  the  sheriff  or  his 
and  with  notice  to  appear  by  his  attorney  11 
to  defend  the  action,  if  the  defendant  thinki 
to  appear  upon  this  notice,  his  appearance  is  n 
and  he  puts  in  sureties  for  his  future  attends 
obedience.  These  sureties  are  called  comm 
being  the  same  two  imaginary  persons,  Jol 
and  Richard  Roe,  that  were  pledges  i^r  the  p 
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And  if  the  defendant  docft  not  appear 
lurn  of  the  writ,  or  within  a  short  period 
bint  iff  majr  enter  appearance  for  him,  and 
I  bail  in  his  name,  as  if  the  defendant  had 

HlIU  taken  only  in  actions  of  small  con* 
^B  in  causes  of  greater  weight,  such  ai 
IToond  or  speci:iky,  &c.  ivhere  the  plain- 
affidavit,  or  assert*  upon  6ath»  that  the 
ton  amounts  to  jCIO  or  upwards,  the  de- 
\l  put  in  substantial  sureties  for  his  ap- 
rhich  U  called  special  bail.  And  in  such 
fquircd  by  statute  13  Car.  II.  st.  2.  c.  % 
e  cause  of  action  should  be  expressed  in 
'  the  writ  or  process. 
t  return  of  the  writ,  or  within  four  da^ 


the 


idaut  n\U9t  appear^  according  to 

■  writ.     This  ii  done  by  putting  in 

il  ia  the  action  ;  which  is  commonly 

bail  above.     If  this  appearance  be 

It  bail  taken  by  the  sheriff  Mow  are 

19,  the  plaintiff  may  then  take  from 

I  assignment  of  the  bail-bond,  and  bring 

ainst  the  sherifPs  bail.     And  if  the  bau 

the  sheriff   be   insolvent    persons,    the 

ijT  have  recourse  against  the  sheriff  him- 

or  bail  io  the  action^  must  be  put 

I  court,  or  before  one  of  the  judges 

Ijor,  if  in  the  country,  before  a  com- 

ited  for  that  purpo3e»  and  transmitted 

The  bail,  or  sureties,  to  the  number 

a»t,  must  enter  into  a  recognizance  be- 

tor  commissioner,  whereby  they  jointly 
Iwlertake,  that  if  the  defendant  be  con- 
Iction,  he  shall  pay  the  costs  and  con- 
tender himself  a  prisoner,  or  that  he 
kim  :  which  recognizance  is  transmit- 
court  in  a  slip  of  parchment,  entitled  a 
And  the  bail,  if  required,  mmt  justify 
m  court,  or  before  the  commissioner  in  the 
r  swearing  that  they  are  housekeepers,  and 
m  worth  doable  the  sum  for  which  they 
ter  paying  all  their  debts.  This  practice 
IcifTce  analogous  to  the  stipulatio  or  satls^ 
nanbw*     ImtA,^.  t.  11.  ff.  L  2. 

nal  cases,  is  taken  in  most  offences 
lOr  degree  of  guilt ;  but  not  in  felo- 
■  capital  crimes,  because,  in  these  cases, 
br  a  security  equivalent  to  the  actual 
offender's  person.  Both  by  the  com- 
ory  laws,  it  is  an  offence  against  the 
Settibject,  for  any  magistrate  to  refuse  or 
il  any  person  bailable  ;  and  it  is  expressly 
f  statute  1  W.  &  M.  at.  ^.  c.  1,  that  cxces- 
Ight  not  to  be  required  ;  but  it  must  be 
^uurts  to  determine,  according  to  the  cir- 
of  the  case,  what  bail  shall  be  called  ex- 
ail  may  be  taken  either  in  court,  or,  in 
uUr  cases,  by  the  sheriff,  coroner,  or  other 
but  roost  frequently  by  the  justices  of 

be  taken  only  where  the  imprisonment  is 
todyt  befoiT  couTictfon,  and  not  from  pri- 


soners  already  convicted.  By  the  old  common  law, 
all  felonies  were  bailable,  till  murder  was  excepted  by 
statute  ;  so  that  persons  might  be  admitted  to  bail, 
before  conviction,  almost  in  every  case.  But  the 
power  of  bailing  in  treason,  and  in  divers  instauices  of 
felony,  has  been  taken  away  by  sundry  statutes* 

The  offences  not  bailable,  according  to  Sir  WU- 
Itam    Blackstone,   are:     1.   Treason;    '2.    Murder  i 

3.  Manslaughter,  if  the  prisoner  be  clearly  the  slayer, 

4.  Persons  comniitted  for  felony,  who  have  broken 
prison  ;  5-  Outlawed  persons  ;  6.  Such  as  have  ab- 
jured the  realm  ;  7.  Approvers,  and  persons  by  them 
accused ;  8,  Persons  taken  with  the  mainour,  or  in 
the  fact  of  felony  ;  9-  Persons  charged  wit!»  arson  ; 
10.  Excommunicated  persons,  taken  by  writ  de  ex^ 
communicato  capiendo*  The  following  arc  of  a  du» 
bious  nature,  and  it  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  justices,  whether  they  are  bailable  or  not ; 
I ,  Thieves  openly  defamed  and  known  ;  2.  Persons 
charged  with  other  felonies,  not  being  of  good  fame; 

5.  Accessaries  to  felony,  that  labour  under  the  same 
want  of  reputation.  The  following  mi/*^  be  bailed 
upon  offering  sufficient  surety  :  I.  Persons  of  good 
fame,  charged  with  a  bare  suspicion  of  manblaugbter, 
or  other  inferior  homicide  ;  2.  Such  person,  charged 
with  petit  larceny,  or  any  felony  not  before  specified ; 
or,  S.  With  being  accessary  to  any  felony.  It  is 
agreed,  however,  that  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  or 
any  judge  of  that  court  in  time  of  vacation,  may  bail 
for  any  crime  whatsoever,  whether  treason,  murder, 
or  any  otlier  offence,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  See  Blackst.  Comment*  Jacob's  Law 
Diet,     (z) 

BAILIFF,  (from  the  Lat.  hallivusi  Yr.  baiUif^ 
I,  e*  Prtefccius  provitwictt)  signifies  an  officer  ap- 
pointed for  the  administration  of  justice  within  a  cer- 
tain district.  The  office,  as  wefl  as  the  name,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  by  us  from  the  French  j 
and  it  is  probable  that  our  sheriffs  of  counties  were 
also  ancientlr  called  bailiffs^  as  the  county  is  strll 
often  called  baUiva^  or  hatliwick*  In  the  statute  of 
Magna  Charta,  c.28,  and  H  Edw.IIL  c.  9,  the  word 
bailiff'  would  appear  to  comprehend  sheriffs,  as  w*ell 
as  baihffs  of  hundreds.  As  the  kingdom  is  divided 
into  counties,  so  every  county  is  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, witliin  which,  anciently,  the  people  had  jus- 
tice  administered  to  them  by  the  several  officer*  of 
every  hundred,  who  were  the  bailiffs.  And  it  ap» 
pears  from  Bracton,  (lib,  iii,  tract.  2.  cap.  34-,)  that 
baihffs  of  hundreds  might  anciently  hold  plea  of  ap* 
peal  and  approvers.  But  these  hundred  courts,  cer- 
tain fi-anchises  excepted,  have  been,  since  that  lime, 
swallowed  up  by  the  county  courts ;  and  the  b^iilifPs 
name  and  office  is  now  grown  into  contempt,  they 
being,  in  general,  merely  officers  or  messengers  em- 
ployed to  serve  writs,  &c.  within  their  hbertiea.  In 
other  respects,  hoWTver,  the  name  is  still  in  good  es- 
teem j  the  chief  magistrates  in  many  towns  bting 
called  baihffs;  and  sometimes  the  persons  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  king's  castles  it  committed,  are  termed 
bailiffs  J  as  the  Bailiff  of  Dover  Castle,  &c. 

The  ordinary  bailiffs  are  of  several  sorts. 

Bailiffs  of  Libert tcSf  are  those  who  are  appointed 
by  ever)'  lord  within  his  liberty,  to  execute  processes, 
g<Q,     Bailiffs  of  hberties  aod  franchises  are  to  be 
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B^HfFf  sworn  to  take  distresses,  truly  impanel  jurorSf  make 
BaiUy.  returns  by  indenture  between  them  and  sheriffs,  &c. 
and  shall  be  liable  to  punishment  for  malicious  dts* 
tresses,  by  fine  and  treble  damages.  12  £dw.  II. 
St.  1.  c.  5;  li  Edw.  III.  st.  1.  c.  9;  20  Edw.  III. 
c.  8;  1  Edw.  III.  St.  1.  c.  5;  2  Edw.  III.  c.  4; 
5  Edw.  III.  c.  4;  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  15  j  27  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  24;  3  Geo.  I.  c.  15,  «  10. 

Bailiff's  of  Sheriffs^  or  sheriff's  officers,  are  either 
bailiffs  of  nundreds,  or  special  bailiffs.  Bailiffs  of 
hundreds  are  officers  appointed  by  the  sheriffs  to  col- 
lect fines  in  their  respective  districts;  to  summon 
juries ;  to  attend  the  judges  and  justices  at  the  as- 
sizes and  quarter  sessions  ;  and  also  to  execute  writs 
and  processes  in  the  several  hundreds.  But  as  these 
bailiffs  of  hundreds  are  generally  plain  men,  and  not 
thoroughly  skilful  in  this  latter  part  of  their  office, 
it  is  now  usual  to  join  special  haiiiffs  with  them. 
The  sheriff  being  answerable  for  the  misdemeanors 
ef  these  bailiffs,  tliey  are  therefore  usually  bound  in 
a  bond  for  the  due  execution  of  their  offices,  and  are 
thence  called  bound  bailiffs  ;  which  the  common  peo- 
ple have  corrupted  into  a  much  more  homely  appella- 
tion. 

Bailiffs  of  lords  of  manors^  are  those  that  collect 
their  rents,  and  levy  their  fines  and  amercements,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  Courts  Baron^  summon  those  courts, 
and  execute  the  process  thereof,  &c. 

Bailiffs  of  husbandry  f  are  the  officers  belonging  to 
private  persons  of  property,  who  superintend  the  in- 
ferior servants,  regulate  their  labour,  &c. 

Bailiffs  Water^  is  an  officer  anciently  established 
in  all  seaport  towns,  for  the  searching  of  ships. 
28  Hen.  VL  c.  5. 

Such  an  ofHcer  still  exists  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  supervises  and  searches  all  fish  brought  thither, 
and  gathers  the  toll  on  the  river  Thames.  He  also 
attends  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  excursions  by  water, 
and  marshals  the  guests  at  table.  He  can  also  arrest 
for  debt,  &c.  on  the  river  Thames,  by  warrant  of 
his  superiors. 

There  arc  different  other  denominations  of  bailiffs 
to  be  met  with  in  this  and  other  countries ;  such  as, 
provincial  royal^  itinerant^  and  heritable  bailiffs  ; 
bailiffs  of  France,  of  the  empire,  of  borougl«3,  &c. 
See  Blackst.  Comment..  Jacob's  Laxu  Diet,     (z) 

BAILLY,  Jkan  Sylvain,  a  celebrated  French 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  15th  September 
1736.  A  genius  for  painting  having  been  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  for  four  successive  generations, 
Bailly  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  his  ancestors, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  that  delightful  art. 
A  passion,  however,  for  poetry,  and  other  branches 
of  literature,  distracted  tlie  attention  of  the  young 
artist,  and  unfitted  him  for  that  intense  and  undeviat- 
ing  application  to  the  practice  of  his  art  which  can 
alone  raise  the  painter  to  opulence  and  fame. 

The  friends  of  Bailly  soon  perceived  that  his  mind 
was  bent  upon  subjects  foreign  to  his  profession,  and 
regretted  that  a  genius  so  promising  and  ardent  should 
be  chained  down  to  the  practice  of  an  art  when  it 


aimed  at  the  highest  flights  of  literatore  and  ( 
An  accidental  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  < 
tronomer  La  Caille,  determined  the  general  crda 
hie  studies,  and  inspired  him  with  the  most  pgssioni 
enthusiasm  for  the  science  of  astronomy.  His  fi 
effort  in  this  new  career  was  the  calculation  oi  1 
orbit  of  the  famous  comet  of  1759|  which  wan  pi 
lished  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  that  je 
On  the  29th  January,  1763,  Bailly  was  adrnktM 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  in  the  an 
year  he  published  three  memoirs  on  the  theory 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  his-  reduction  oftbe  nunnen 
observations  made  by  La  Caille  in  1760  and  l^l 
on  515  zodiacal  stars.  These  reductions  were  pi 
lished  in  1763,  at  the  beginning  of^the  EphenierM 
computed  by  La  Caille  for  the  years  1765-^1774. 

The  importance  which  was  now  attached,  to  1 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  eclipaet 
Jupiter's  satelhtes,  turned  the  attention  of  astroi 
mers  to  the  theory  of  these  secondary  planeta.  Tl 
interesting  subject  was  proposed  by  the  acadaaiy 
the  prize  question  for  1764,  and  Bailly  engimd 
the  investigation  with  the  utmost  ardour.  £i  t 
illustrious- La  Grange,  however,  who  was  almoUe 
actly  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  he  found  a  fil 
midable  and  a  successful  rival.  In  applying  the  piil 
lem  of  the  three  bodies  to  the  satellites  of  JupN 
Bailly  considered  only  the  action  of  one  satellite^ 
another,  while  La  Grange  viewed  the  subject  ki 
more  general  aspect,  and  took  into  account  the  M 
tual  derangements  of  all  the  four  satellitet.  Tb 
results  of  Bailly's  investigations  were  publiihed  i 
1766,  in  a  separate  treatise,  entitled,  Essais  mrl 
Theorie  des  Satellites  de  Jupiter^  suivi  de$  tmilai 
leur  mouvement ;  which  likewise  contained  the  Udbr 
of  that  branch  of  astronomy.  In  this  treatiieh 
happened  to  mention  as  his  own,  the  discovery  oflh 
cause  of  the  variation  in  the  inclination  of  thee  qiIm 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  This  circumstance  occawM 
a  dispute  between  him  and  La  Lande,  who  laid  ckli 
to  the  same  discovery .^  Bailly  asserted  his  owacki 
in  the  Journal  Encyclopedique  for  June  1773,  bitl 
had  afterwards  the  candour  to  state  in  his  histHy^ 
astronomy,  the  opposite  daimsof  La  Landeandhml 
and  to  leave  the  subject  to  the  decision  of  hit  leader 

The  difficulty  of  finding  the  exact  instant  of  tt 
immersions  and  emersions  of  the  satellites  of  Jn|Hle 
stimulated  Bailly  to  make  a  number  of  obtenatni 
on  this  curious  subject,  which  he  has  publithcd  in  i 
interesting  paper  in.  the  memoirs  of  the  ncademyli 
1771*  The  great  discrepancy  which  was  perceived 
the  observation  of  these  eclipses,  obviously  aroae  frc 
the  diameters  of  the  satellites,  and  &om  the  diSen 
apertures  ofthe  telescopes  with  which  they  were  f 
served.*  In  order  to  determine  the  exact  diunet 
of  the  satellites,  Bailly  observed  an  immersion  wit 
telescope  whose  aperture  was  so  much  conttac 
that  the  satellite  could  scarcely  be  seen,  io  thai 
became  entirely  visible  when  the*8niallest  pomw 
its  diameter  had  entered  into  the  shadow..  He  t' 
observed  the  immersion  of  the  same  satellite  with 


•  On  the  25th  January  17G2,  Maraldi  observed  the  immersion  of  the  fourth  satellite  at  6^  IC^',  with  a  good  telescop 
15  feet,  vrhile  Messier^  with  a  Gregorian  telescope  of  90  inches,  observed  the  same  immertioa,.at  Ch  29'.^,  See  AtTMMio 
yart»  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  »^ 
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witofff  aperture  of  tlw  telescope,  aud  from  the  interval 
o(  time  wlitLh  elapsed^  he  obtained  the  values  of  ihc 
diamtrtcrft  of  the  aaiclliteit,  which  we  have  given  in 
AsTKONOMYi  Table  L.X*  p,  813. 

Badly  had  long  meditated  an  t^x tensive  work  on 
the  history  of  astronomy,  and  in  the  year  1775»  he 
eomplctcd  the  first  volume  of  that  profound  work, 
entitled,  Histoirc  de  I*  Axtroftomie  Ancienne,  The 
second  and  third  volumes,  entitled,  Hktoire  de  l*Ai' 
in^nomit:  Modeme^  appeared  in  1779,  and  the  fourth 
in  1782,  which  compleitfd  tlie  lilstory  of  ancient  aud 
modern  aatrouomy.  The  return  of  M.  Gcntil  from 
India,  with  a  new  net  of  astronomical  tables,  t}ie 
epochs  of  which  eattend  to  such  a  remote  period  as 
Ine  year  3102  before  Christ,  attracted  the  attention 
of  pliilosophers  to  this  curious  branch  of  the  history 
af  astronomy.  These  tables  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  Batlly»  who  diligently  compared  them  with  mo- 
tlcni  ob!ier\'alionst  and  who  found  that  they  must 
either  have  been  constructed  from  actual  observe- 
or  thiit  the  Indians  must  have  been  acquainted 


Uon, 


:h  the  most  rehned  and  intricate  ihcoricj  oi  physj 
aslrouooiy.  The  profound  researches,  the  nice 
cralculations,  and  the  ing^enious  and  acute  reasonings 
by  which  he  has  supported  the  antiquity  of  the  In- 
dian astronomy*  were  published  in  17S7,  in  his  Traiti 
d€  I*  Agronomic  Indicnne  H  Orienlalc,  which  com- 
pleted the  great  work  to  which  his  lilc  had  been  de- 
moted. • 

The  fiisioirc  del* Astronomie hy  BaiUy,  is  pcrKapi 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  has  ever  been 
wrktrn  upon  a  scientific  subject.  His  ingenious 
speculations  respecting  the  early  hiitory  of  astrono- 
my ; — the  copious  brilliancy  of  his  descriptions  ;^* 
tbe  eloq^uence  with  which  he  pleads  the  cause,  and 
paiinta  the  sufferings  of  neglected  genius ; — and 
t*i       '  -v   with  whicli    his    lively    fancy 

e-.  :\es  the  general  narrative,  throw 

so  ^  uf  euchiiutment  round  the  most  common  de- 
ta3^.  Even  amid  the  driest  enumeration  of  facts,  the 
SkV  perpetually  arrested  and  kept  alive  by  tlie 

o  te  touches  of  nature,  and  by  the  nicest 

d  on  of  character.     The  loose  and  scatter- 

cti  li    which  the  history  of  astronomy  often 

presctitdt  are  chained  together  in  one  connected 
sarrauve,  and  one  astronomer  follows  another,  and 
jMTW  discoveries  spring  from  those  which  precede 
them,  as  if  the  progress  of  discovery  had  been  under 
tiic  controul  of  causes  less  accidental  than  those  which 
nature  has  prescribed.  But  it  is  in  those  great  aud 
^nrral  views  which  constitute  the  peculiar  province 
of  philosophy,  that  Bailiy  shines  above  all  praist*.  In 
iractug  the  effects  of  moral  causes  and  political  insti- 
ttttioos  on  the  advancement  of  astronomy,  and  on  the 

general  progress  o^  our  species  ; — in  painting  the 
aneful  effects  of  an  unholy  superstition  upon  the 
happiness  and  improvement  of  mankind  ; — in  describ- 
ing timse  alternate  periods  of  languor  and  renovation, 
which  accompany  the  mighty  convulsions  of  nations, 
which  follow  the  tyranny  or  munificence  of  princes, 
or  in  whii  h  the  human  mind,  witiiout  any  apparent 
cause,  ttiuks  into  torpid  inactivity,  or  soars  beyond 


iti  wonted  flight  i — in  markinj  Ihe  eonneetion  be* 
iwccn  the  various  sciences,  and  estimating  the  mutual  * 
aid  which  each  imparts  to  the  advancement  of  the 
reat  ; — and  in  anticipating  the  conquests  which  hu* 
man  genius  has  yet  to  atchieve  over  vice  aud  error, 
throughout  every  region  of  Nature — Bailiy  rises  to 
a  sublimity  of  eloquence,  which  could  be  inspired 
only  by  the  powerful  interest  which  he  felt  for  the 
progress  of  science,  and  for  the  happiness  of  his  fel- 
low creatures. 

Besides  this  extensive  work,  Bailiy  published  the 
follo\'ring  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca* 
demy.  "  Memoir  on  the  Epochs  of  the  Moon*^ 
Motions  at  the  end  of  the  last  Century/'  **  Or)  the 
Comet  of  1762»"  "  Astronomical  Observation* 
made  at  Noslon  17^54-."  *«  On  the  Eclipse  of  the 
Sun  of  the  1st  April  HS"!."  •*  Observations  made 
at  the  Louvre,  from  1760  to  1764/'  •'  On  the 
Cause  of  the  Variation  of  the  In  din  at  ion  of  the  Se* 
cond  Satellite  of  Jupiter/'  "  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Nodes,  and  on  the  Variation  of  the  Inclination  of  Ju- 
piter's Satellites/'  "  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Satellites  of  Jupiter/'  *'  Observations  on  the  Op- 
position of  the  Sun  and  Jupiter/'  "  On  the  Eqtia- 
tion  of  Jupiter's  Centre,"  &c.  **  On  the  Transit  of 
Venus  in  1769,  and  on  the  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  the 
4th  June  of  the  same  year/* 

Like  D'AJembert,  his  illustrious  contemporary^, 
Bailiy  wa4  highly  distinguished  by  his  literary  at- 
tainments. His  Elogc  upon  Leibnitz,  published  m 
1768,  carried  off  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Ber- 
lin, and  the  eloges  which  he  composed  upon  Charles 
V,,  Comeillc,  La  Caille,  Cook,  Moliere,  and  Gres* 
set,  extended  his  reputation  as  an  elegant  writer. 
The  speculations  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  hia 
History  of  Astronomy,  respecting  the  early  state  of 
Upper  Asia,  led  to  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire; 
the  substance  of  which  he  afterwards  pubhshed  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  entitled,  Lettres 
mr  I'Ortgine  dcs  Sciences^  ct  mr  celle  d-es  Penptes 
del'Astf^  Paris,  1777;  and  the  second,  Lettres  sur 
tAtlnntuie  de  Platon^  et  sur  I'Ancienne  Ilktohx 
de  l^Ai^ie^  Paris,  177^.  These  two  works,  and  the 
Eloges  already  mentioned,  were  pubhshed  in  two  vo- 
lumes in  1770»  under  the  title  of  "  Discourses  and 
Memoirs;"  and  were  reprinted  in  1790,  along  with 
other  discourses  of  Bailiy,  that  had  been  pronounced 
when  he  was  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
and  Mayor  of  Paris* 

A  simil^iriiy  of  opintoti  with  the  celebrated  Bulfon, 
occasioned  such  an  intimacy  between  Bailiy  and 
that  able  naturahst,  that  when  the  office  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  became  vacant  ill 
1771,  Bailiy  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was 
supported  bv  all  the  influence  of  Buffon.  Tlu-  inte- 
rest of  D'Alenibert,  however,  was  powerfully  exert- 
ed in  favour  of  Coirdorcet,  and  Badly  lost  his  elec- 
tion. He  did  not,  however^  lung  enjoy  the  friendship 
of  Buffun.  Tlic  opposition  which  h^  mude  to  the 
Bwimisiion  of  the  Abbe  Maury  into  '  :a- 

dem^',  jrritated  Buffon,  and  dissolv  Ijip 

which  they  had  mutually  cherished.     Besides  those 


•  A  |^er*l  view  of  the  arguments  employed  by  Bailiy  and  Profcisor  Piajffair,  m  drfenee  of  the  authenticity  vt  Ui«  ladli» 

Uhltij  will  be  fguud  in  the  liiitory  of  Asm  oho  my,  p.  585« 
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Bailly.  works  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  Bailly  com- 
posed in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  a  work  on  the 
Fables  and  religious  creeds  of  antiquity,  entitled^ 
Essai  sur  les  Fabler  et  $ur  leur  Hutoire^  two  vo- 
lumes of  which  were  published  in  1799. 

In  the  year  1784,  Bailly  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  french  Academy,  and,  in  1785,  he  was  cho- 
sen  a-  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  ;  the  only  case  since  the  time  of  Fon- 
tenellc,  in  which  the  same  person  was  at  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  three  learned  academies  which  then  flou- 
rished in  Paris. 

The  public  attention  having  been  attracted  to  the 
subject  of  Animal  Magnetism,  Bailly  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  examining  the  miracu- 
lous effects  which  were  said  to  be  produced  by  this 
new  art.  The  report  which  he  drew  up  for  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  was  translated  into  English,  and 
was  universally  admired  for  the  elegance  of  its  com- 
position, and  the  sound  philosophy  which  it  display- 
ed in  developing  the  effects  produced  upon  the  body, 
by  the  influence  of  moral  causes. 

In  the  year  1786,  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  academy,  to  examine  a  plan  for  a  new  hotel-dieu 
by  the  architect  Povet.  Bailly,  who  was  one  of  the 
number,  drew  up  a  long  report,  of  250  pages,  which 
did  great  credit  to  the  genius  and  the  humanity  of 
its  author. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Bailly  had  his 
life  now  terminated,  when  worn  out  witn  the  la- 
bours of  science,  and  loaded  with  the  high  rewards 
which  are  reserved  for  genius  and  learning.  A  fatal 
necessity,  however,  dragged  him  from  the  hallowed 
retreats  of  philosophy  upon  the  stage  of  public  life, 
and  compelled  him  to  act  a  conspicuous  and  a  zealous 
part  in  that  bloody  struggle  by  which  his  countrymen 
sought  for  the  blessings  of  a  free  government.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  atrocities  of  this  barbarous  re- 
volution, and  have  seen  it  terminating  in  a  military  go- 
vernment, more  oppressive  than  the  despotism  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  may  well  question  the  prudence  of 
a  people  who  throw  themselves  loose  from  tlie  whole- 
some restraints  of  the  law,  and  «eck  for  a  reforma- 
tion of  their  government  from  the  rssistance  of  an 
unbridled  populace,  and  amid  the  selfish  tumults  of 
contending  factions.  But  they  are  not  entitled  to  sit 
in  severe  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who 
listened  to  the  groans  of  an  oppressed  people,  and 
who  lent  the  courage  of  their  hearts,  and  the  vigour 
of  their  minds,  to  impose  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
licentiousness  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  establish, 
without  the  waste  of  blood,  the  eternal  and  immuta- 
ble principles  of  rational  freedom.  Bailly  was  one 
of  those  true  patriots,  who  panted  for  the  deliverance 
of  his  country,  and  proffered  his  most  ardent  ex- 
ertions in  her  sacred  cause.  On  the  26th  of  April 
1789>  he  was  chosen  secretary  by  the  -electors  of 
Paris ;  and  when  the  states-general  assembled  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Tiers  Etdtf 
or  Commons,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  president 
of  that  magnanimous  body.  When  the  National 
Assembly   was  constituted,    Bailly   was   appointed 


president  for  four  days,  llie  firochmaticm  of  At  H 
king  to  disperse  this  illegal  combiiuition,  bound  to*  ^ 
gether  by  new  ties  the  members  of  the  Natioml  Aft* 
sembly.  They  resolved  to  assert  the  rights  of  ikt 
people ;  and  Bailly  dictated  the  famous  oath  to  the 
members  of  the  Tiers  Etat^  **  that  they  would  RMt 
tyrants  and  tyranny,  and  would  never  sepante  iB 
they  had  obtamed  a  free  constitution.''  On  the  Iftk 
of  July  1789»  the  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  Bas- 
tille, Kf .  Bailly  was  appointed,  by  general  acchnt- 
tion.  Mayor  of  Paris,  an  office  which  had  lone  beea 
dormant.     The  courage  which  he  displayed  ui  M* 


filling  the  duties  of  this  high  trustt 


unifomly 


tempered  with  moderation  ;  and  while  in  the  rigonMi 
execution  of  the  laws,  he  avoided  the  estivme  of 
harshness  and  cruelty,  he  never  forgot  the  in 


duty  of  forwarding  the  views  of  the  popular  pntjt 
and  baffling  the  puns  of  the  court  faction,  woo  re- 
sisted  every  restraint,  however  rational^  upon  deMio* 
tic  power.  In  testimony  of  the  high  esteem  in  wfatth 
his  public  conduct  was  held,  his  bust  was  placed  «iA 
great  pomp  in  the  municipahty,  and  likewise  in  the 
academy  of  sciences,  where  those  of  living  ^^^^Am^ 
cians  had  never  before  been  admitted. 

Though  a  deserved  favourite  with  the  people,  Ar 
temperate  measures  which  he  pursued  did  notv^* 
accord  with  the  passions  of  an  unbridled  mob,  &ai- 
whom  the  fetters  of  despotism  had  heen  but  iied| 
broken.  Bailly  saw  with  regret,  the  dreadful  » 
treme  to  which  their  fury  was  hurrying  them  oil 
He  resolved  to  make  one  effort  for  the  preaens- 
tion  of  tranquillity,  and  hoped  that  by  roeasussirf 
decisive  energy  he  might  yet  oppose  an  effectad 
barrier  to  the  swelling  tide  of  universal  anarchy.  He 
therefore  opposed  the  violent  proceedings  of  M^ 
rat  and  Hubert.  He  arrested  the  deputies  from  tic 
military  insurgents  at  Nancy.  He  exerted  himidf ' 
to  persuade  the  populace  to  allow  the  royal  fiunilyis 
depart  for  St  Cloud  ;  and  on  the  17th  July,  179l| 
when  the  mob  demanded  the  abolition  of  nMnarchn 
and  assaulted  the  troops  that  were  called  out  to  dv* 
perse  them,  he  orderea  the  soldiers  to  fire,  by  wfaidii 
about  forty  persons  were  killed,  and  above  fSoIur  ln» 
dred  wounded.  By  these  measures  he  lost  the  & 
vour  of  the  populace,  and  resigned  the  may  orally  m 
the  16th  November  1791,  when  the  constituents 
sembly  was  dissolved. 

The  ill  health  into  which  he  had  now  fallen,  indooei 
him  to  travel  through  different  parts  of  Fruoe  ■ 
1792  and  1793,  and  to  pursue  in  the  bosom  of  peao^ 
ful  retirement  those  dehghtful  researches  whicn  the 
political  convulsions  of  his  country  had  so  cmcfly  ia- 
terrupted.  During  this  seclusion,  he  amused  hinidf 
in  composing  memoirs  of  the  events  in  which  he  boR 
such  a  conspicuous  part ;  *  and  when  emj^yed  ia  tUi 
occupation,  he  was  arrested  by  the.  orders  of  Rohe^ 
spierre,  and  condemned  to  death  on  the  10th  of  No* 
vember,  1793.  Clothed  in  the  red  shirt, 
placed  in  a  cart,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
and  driven  to  the  fatal  guillotine,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  ordered  the  military  to  fire  upon  the  pes* 
pie.     The  very  populace  who  luul  once  adored  dIBi 


*  Tliese  Memoirs,  which  are  expected  to  be  soon  puUi«hcd«  occupy  GOO  quarto  pa^,  and  come  down  to  the  td.  Oc(^ 
ber  1789. 
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^  and  whose  best  interests  he  had  so  near  his  heart,  threw 
^  mud  upon  him  as  he  passed,  and  followed  him  with  the 
!*'  most  insulting  reproaches ;  whilst  the  cold  rain  inces- 
santly poured  on  the  grey  head  of  the  venerable  sage. 
Having  reached  the  ratal  spot,  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  the  guillotine  to  firmer  ground.  During  this 
operation,  Bailly  was  taken  from  the  cart,  and  com- 
pelled to  walk  round  the  field,  to  glut  the  insatiable 
cruelty  of  the  mob.  The  brutal  multitude  spit  upon 
him  as  he  passed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  executioners,  some  of  them  even  struck  him 
upon  the  face.  When  the  apparatus  of  death  was 
again  prepared,  Bailly,  drencned  with  rain,  and  shi- 
vering with  cold,  ascended  the  platform.  "  You 
tremble,  Bailly,"  cried  one  of  the  mob  in  a  tone  of 
insult.  "  I  tremble,  it  is  true,"  replied  the  philo- 
•opher,  «  but  not  with  fear.'* 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  a  man,  who,  during  a 
life  of  57  years,  acquired  the  highest  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  and  an  elegant  writer.  Even  in  the  tur- 
flooils  of  a  political  hfe,  so  foreign  to  his  temper  and 
Us  studies,  he  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  most 
opposite  factions,  and  left  behmd  him  a  character  of 
the  most  disinterested  integrity.  When  he  held  the 
;.  office  of  mayor,  he  spent  part  of  his  fortune  in  re- 
;■  lievin|^  the  wants  of  the  poor;  and  he  exhibited  the  same 
^iffectjonate  disposition  in  educating  eight  nephews 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  Tiie  person  of 
JimHy  was  considerably  above  the  middle  size,  his  de- 
jiortment  was  sedate  and  grave,  and  his  countenance 
expressed  the  intelligence  and  the  goodness  which 
%t  possessed.  In  the  year  1787»  he  married  Jeanne 
[JL^seigoeur,  the  widow  of  Ravmond  Gaye,  the  trea- 
r  of  the  clergy,  who  had  oeen  his  intimate  friend 
35  years.  See  Bailly  Hist.  De  I' Astronomief 
u  m.  p.  69,  70,  180.  Journal  Encuclopedique 
4e  Juin  1773.  Decode  Philosophique^  litteraire  et 
PkfBtique,  18  Fev.  1795.  La  Lande  Biblio^aphie 
Atironomiquey  p.  730^  Riouffe,  Memoires  d^unDetenu, 

\:  BAILMENT,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  deli- 
of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a  contract  expressed  or 
ed,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on 
part  of  the  bailee,  to  whom  they  are  delivered, 
that  the  goods  shall  be  restored,  as  soon  as  the 
l^nrposes  of  the  trust  are  fulfilled. 
\k  Bailment  comprehends,  1.  Deposit ;  2.  Loan  (mu- 
^Mttmy  accomodatum) ;  3.  Hire  {locatio  or  conductio)  ; 
Pledge  5  5.  Carriage  of  goods  for  reward ;  6.  Man- 
te»  or  acting  br  commission. 
Id  bailment  there  is  a  special  qualified  property^ 
ferred  from  the  bailor  to  the  bailee,  together 
the  possession.  It  is  not  an  absolute  property 
the  bailee,  because  of  his  obligation  to  notoree  ;  and 
e  bailor  hath  nothing  left  in  him  but  the  right  to 
chose  in  actiont  grounded  upon  his  contract,  the 
lesiion  being  delivered  over,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
bailee.  The  bailee  being  responsible  to  the  bailor, 
die  goods  should  be  lost  or  damaged  bv  his  wilful 
"  ult  or  gross  negligence ;  it  is  reasonable  that  he 
lid  have  a  right  to  recover  either  the  specific 
lOdSy  or  else  a  satisfaction  in  damages,  against  all 
Her  persons  who  may  have  purloined  or  injured 
fin.  The  degree  of  responsibility  undertaken  by 
;;  bailee,  and  the  species  of  diligence  wliich  he  is 
mod  to  use  in  the  performance  of  the  trust,  will 
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depend  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  contract.    See     BailybsN 
Sir  William  Jones's  Essai^  on  the  Lato  of  Bailment;      rtm^^ 
Blackst.  Comment.  ;  Jacob's  Law  Diet,     [z)  -  •■• 

B AIL YBO  ROUGH,  a  market  town  of  Ireland,  v 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  celebrated  for  a  lake  or  pool 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  in  its  neighbourhood, 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  antiscorbutic  virtues  of 
its  water,  and  of  the  mud  which  is  deposited  at  its 
bottom.  The  mud,  which  is  a  creasy  substance  like 
tar,  is  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  rubbed 
on  the  parts  affected.  The  water  has  a  chalybeate 
taste,  and  is  pure  to  the  depth  of  about  6  feet.  The 
temperature  is  said  to  suffer  no  chancre  either  in  sum- 
mer or  winter.  See  Cootes'  Statistical  Surveif  of 
Caikin.     (j) 

BAIRAM,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser^  the  name 
of  two  annual  festivals  among  the  Mahometans.  See 
Sale's  Koran^  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  150.     (j) 

BAIROUT,  or  Bayreuth,  the  Berytus  of  the 
ancients,  a  town  of  Syria,  situated  near  the  foot. of 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  remarkable  only  as  being  the 
emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  Maronites  and 
Druses,  who  export  to  it  their  cottons  and  silks,  and 
receive  in  return  rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  specie.. 
These  articles  are  a?ain  exchanged  for  the  com  of 
the  Bekaa,  and  no  ^wer  than  6000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  this  commerce.  A  full  account  of  this  in- 
significant town  will  be  found  in  Volney's  Travels  iff- 
J^pt  and  Syria^  vol.  ii..  p.  187.     {j) 

BAITS.     See  Angling. 

BAIT-EL-LAHAM,  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Bethlehem.  See  Volney's  Travels f  vol.  ii.  p.  323^ 
and  Bethleh&m. 

BAITING.     See  Bull-Baiting. 

BAKE  WELL,  called  Badecanwyllam  in  the 
Saxon  chronicle,  is  a  market  town  in  the  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  situated 
on  the  river  Wye,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Derwent.  The  church  is  aa  elegant  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, with  a  lofty  spire  resting  upon  an  octa^ 
gonal  tower.  From  several  pieces  of  antiquity  dug 
up  in  the  neighbourhood,  Bakewell  seems  to  have  been, 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Near  the  town  is 
a  large  cotton  mill,  erected  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  which  gives  employment  to  near  400  persons. 
Number  of  houses  280 ;  population  1412,  of  which 
523  are  employed  in  trade.  See  the. Beauties  ofEng^^ 
land  and  Wales s  and  Derbyshire,     (q) 

BAKING,  the  art  of  reducing  meal  or  floor  of 
any  kind,  or  any  other  substance,  mto  bread.  This 
art,  simple  and  necessary  as  it  may  appear,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  discovered  till  a  late  period  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  earlier  nations  .knew  no 
other  use  of  their  meal  than  to  make  of  it  a  kind  of 
porridge.  Such  was  the  food  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
for  several  centuries,  or  at  most  their  skill  proceeded 
no  farther  than  to  knead  unleavened  dough  into  bis- 
cuits or  cakes.  Even  at  present  there  are  many 
countries  where  the  luxury  of  bread  is  unknown.  To- 
bake  it  properly  requires  many  precautions,  and  a 
decree  of  skill  which  can  only  be  gained  by  consider*, 
able  practice. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  circumstance,  that 
those  who  first  began  to  pursue  baking  as  a  profes** 
sion,  have,  in  their  several  nations,  been  hold  m  veiy> 
high  respect.     At  Rome,  into  which  regular  bakers. 
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Beera  to  have  been  introduced  from  Greece,  about 
the  year  of  the  city  58JJ,  they  were  so  much  esteemed 
as  to  be  occasionally  admitted  into  the  senate.  To 
preserve  them  more  upright  and  honourable,  they 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  associate  with  gladiators 
or  comedians;  and  to  enable  them  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  their  proper  business,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  guardianships  and  other  offices  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  were  liable.  To  the  foreign 
bakers  who  first  practised  this  art  in  Rome,  a  num- 
ber of  freedmen  were  added,  forming  together  an  in- 
corporation,  or  college,  from  which  neither  themselves 
nor  their  descendants  were  allowed  to  withdraw. 
Even  their  effects  were  held  in  common,  and  no  part 
of  them  could  be  alienated.  Each  bake-house  was 
under  the  superintendance  of  a  patron,  and  one  of 
the  patrons  was  annually  elected  to  preside  over  the 
rest,  and  take  charge  of  the  general  concerns  of  the 
college.  By  the  statutes  of  England,  too,  bakers 
are  considered  as  superior  to  the  general  order  of 
handicrafts.  "  No  man,"  says  the  22  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  13.  "  for  using  the  mysteries  or  sciences  of  ba- 
Jung,  brewing,  surveying,  or  writing,  shall  be  inter- 
preted a  handicraft."  In  London,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  towns  throughout  the  kiifgdom,  they  are 
under  thejurisdictionof  the  magistrates,  who  regulate 
the  price  of  bread,  and  have  the  power  of  fining  those 
who  xio  not  conform  to  their  rules.  The  two  kinds 
of  bread  made  in  London  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  white,  or  wheaten,  and  household,  which 
differ  only  in  their  degrees  of  purity.  Every  baker 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  does  not  mark  his  loaves, 
according  to  their  oifferent  qualities,  with  the  letters 
WorH. 

The  ingredients  of  bread  are  flour,  yeast,  water, 
and  salt,  which  are  mixed  according  to  the  follow- 
ing* process  ;    To  a  peck  of  flour  are  added  a  hand- 
ful of  salt,  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, which  in  hot  weather  must  be  cold,  in  winter 
hot,  and  in  temperate  weather  lukewarm.    The  oven 
must  be  heated  more  than  an  hour  before  the  bread 
is  introduced,  which  must  remain  there  three  hours 
to  be  properly  baked.   The  peck-loaf,  whether  houe:!- 
'   hold  or  wheaten,  must  weigh  seventeen  pounds  six 
.'^%>unce8  avoirdupois,   and  smaller  bread  in  the  same 
^^  proportion.     Every  sack  of  flour  must  weigh  two 
^'  hundred  weight  and  a  half;  and  from  this  there  should 
be  made,  at  an  average,  twenty  peck  loaves,  or  eighty 
common  quartern  loaves.    Formerly  if  the  bread  was 
deficient  only  one  ounce  in  thirty-six,  the  baker  was 
r-iiaWe  to  the  pillory ;  and  the  same  ofience  is  now 
piftshed  by  a  fine  imposed  at  the  will  of  the  magis- 
trates, provided  it  be  not  more  than  five  shillings,  nor 
less  than  one  for  every  ounce  wanting.     Suspected 
i)i!||ul,  however,  must  be  weii^hed  before  a  magistrate 
within  twenty-four  hours  aUer  being  baked;  as  its 
^    weight  diminishes  the  longer  it  is  kept.    For  further 
^^!;^  particulars  concerning  bread,  and  the  substitutes  used 
^^'  for  it  in  various  nations,  see  Bread,     (/m ) 

BAKU,  or  Baccou,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Cas- 
'  |iian  Sea,  situated  in  the  province  of  Schirvan  in  Per- 
sii*     Although  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  beset 
shallows,   islands,   and  sand  banks,  yet  it  is 
loned  the   safest  in  the   Caspian,    as  ships   can 
ioored  head  and  stero,  in  seven  fathoms  of  wa- 


ter, at  the  distance  of  forty  fathoms  from  th 
under  the  command  of  two  strong  bastion 
town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
is  defended  by  a  double  wall,  by  strong  n 
and  by  a  dry  ditch,  which  can  be  filled  in  tvrei 
hours  with  water  from  the  adjoining  mountaii 
the  north  and  west  of  the  town  arc  several  k 
rugged  mountains,  with  strong  watch  towi 
upon  their  summits.  The  rock-salt,  bnmsti 
naphtha,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour 
Baku,  are  carried  to  Ghiland,  Mazanderaa, 
surrounding  countries.  Saffron  is  also  pro 
great  quantities.  The  trade  of  Baku  is  chi 
ried  on  with  Shamachy,  from  which  they  n 
excellent  red  wine,  and  silks  and  silken  stuffs 

Among  the  curiosities  in  the  neighbour 
Baku,  is  what  is  called  the  everlasting  fire. 
ten  British  miles  north-east  of  Baku,  where 
is  dry  and  rocky,  there  are  several  small 
temples,  or  arched  vaults,  about  ten  feet  hij 
posed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  fire.  In  one 
where  the  Indians  now  worship,  a  large  hoi 
is  fixed  to  the  ground  near  the  altar,  and  : 
extremity  of  it  issues  a  Tslue  flame,  more  gei 
that  which  is  produced  from  spirits  of  wim 
the  Indians  suppose  has  burned  since  the  fl< 
win  continue  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Fror 
Eontal  gap  on  an  adjoining  rock,  about  60  : 
and  three  broad,  there  issues  a  blue  flame  o 
lar  kind.  According  to  Gmelin,  the  soil  is 
marl  mixed  with  sand,  and  effervesces  wil 
The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
springs  is  taken  from  Hanway's  Travels,  a 
Ik?  given  in  his  own  words.  The  revenue  aris 
them  to  the  Khan  of  Baku  has  been  comput 
less  than  forty  thousand  rubles. 

**  The  earth  round  this  place,  for  above  ti 
has  this  surprising  property,  that  by  takiix 
or  three  inches  of  the  surface,  and  applyt 
coal,  the  part  which  is  so  uncovered  imn 
takes  fire,  almost  before  the  coal  touches  tli 
the  flame  makes  the  soil  hot,  but  does  not 
it,  nor  affect  what  is  near  it  with  any  degree 
Any  quantity  of  the  earth  carried  to  anotl 
does  not  produce  this  effect.  Not  long  dn 
horses  were  consumed  by  this  fire,  being  und 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  turned 
by  some  accident  took  flame. 

If  a  cane,  or  tube  even  of  paper,  be  set  al 
inches  in  the  ground,  confined  and  close  i 
earth  below,  and  the  top  of  it  touched  wi 
coal,  and  blown  upon,  immediately  a  flac 
without  hurting  either  the  cane  or  the  pa| 
vided  the  edges  be  covered  with  clay ;  and 
thod  they  use  for  light  in  their  houses,  wl 
only  the  earth  for  the  floor  :  three  or  four 
lighted  canes  will  boil  water  in  a  pot,  and  t 
dress  their  victuals.  The  flame  may  be  exti 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  spirits  of  wis 
ground  is  dry  and  stony  ;  and  the  more  si 
particular  part  is,  the  stronger  and  cleare 
flame;  it  smells  sulphureous  like  naphthas 
very  offensive. 

Lime   is  burnt  to  great  perfection  by  \ 
thiff  phenomenon;  the  flame  communicotinj 
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waj  Astance  where  the  earth  is  uncovered  to  receive 
jL  The  stones  must  be  laid  on  one  another,  and  in 
three  days  the  Hme  is  completed.  Near  this  place 
brimstone  is  dug»  and  naphtna  springs  are  found. 

The  chief  place  for  the  black  or  dark  goez  naphtha 
ii  the  small  island  Wetoy,  now  uninhabited,  except 
wt  audi  times  as  they  take  naphtha  from  thence.  The 
Fersians  load  it  in  bulk  in  their  wretched  vessels,  so 
that  sometimes  the  sea  is  covered  with  it  for  leagues 
together.  When  the  weather  is  thick  and  hazy,  the 
tprings  boil  up  the  higher ;  and  the  naphtha  often 
takes  fire  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  runs  in  a 
flame  into  the  sea,  in  great  quantities,  to  a  distance  al- 
BK>st  incredible.  In  clear  weather  the  springs  do  not 
boil  up  above  two  or  three  feet :  in  boiling  over,  this 
•ily  substance  makes  so  strong  a  consistence  as  by 
degrees  almost  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  spring; 
•ometimes  it  is  quite  closed,  and  forms  hillocks  that 
look  as  black  as  pitch ;  but  the  spring  which  is  re- 
OHted  in  one  place  breaks  out  in  another.  Some  of 
■tlie  sprines  wnich  have  not  been  long  opened  form  a 
aMuth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  diameter. 

The  people  carry  the  naphtha  by  troughs  into  pits 
•r  reservoirs,  drawing  it  off  from  one  to  another, 
leaving  in  the  first  reservoir  the  water,  or  the  heavier 
part  with  which  it  is  mixed  when  it  issues  firom  the 
'||iring.  It  is  unpleasant  to  the  smell,  and  used  mostly 
Inooffst  the  poorer  sort  of  the  Persians,  and  other 
smhoourin^  people,  as  we  use  oil  in  lamps,  or  to 
tmS  their  victuals,  but  it  communicates  a  disagree- 
taste.  They  find  it  bum  best  with  a  small  mix- 
of  ashes  :  as  they  find  it  in  great  abnndance, 
£unily  is  well  supplied.  They  keep  it  at  a 
distance  from  their  houses,  in  earthen  vessels, 
ground,  to  prevent  any  accident  by  fire,  of 
It  is  extremely  susceptible. 
,  'There  is  also  a  white  naphtha  on  the  peninsula  of 
*Jkp€haonf  of  a  much  thinner  consistency ;  but  this 
iMBid  only  in  small  quantities.  The  Russians 
ik  it  both  as  a  cordial  and  a  medicine,  but  it  does 
intoxicate:  if  taken  internally,  it  is  said  to  be 
1  for  the  stone,  as  also  for  disorders  of  the  breast, 
in  venereal  cases  and  sore  heads ;  to  both  the  last 
Persians  are  very  subject.  Externally  applied,  it 
of  great  use  in  scorbutic  pains,  gouts,  cramps,  8cc, ; 
it  it  must  be  put  to  the  part  affected  only :  it  pe- 
<if  rates  instantaneously  into  the  blood,  and  is  apt  for 
•.  ahort  time  to  create  grreat  pain.  It  has  also  the 
mofCiXj  of  spirits  of  wine,  to  take  out  greasy  spots 
m  silks  or  woollens ;  but  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease,  for  it  leaves  an  abominable  odour.  They 
gay  it  is  carried  into  India  as  a  great  rarity ;  and  be* 
ifl^  prepared  as  a  japan,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
kttinff  of  any  that  has  yet  been  found.  Not  far 
m  hence  are  also  springs  of  hot  water,  which  boil 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  naphtha,  and  very  thick, 
:  impregnated  with  a  blue  clay ;  but  it  soon 
ies:  Bathing  in  this  warm  water  is  found  to 
iUrengthen  and  procure  a  good  appetite,  especially  if 
a>  amall  quantity  is  also  drank."  East  Long.  50^  2^, 
North  Lat.  40^  21'.  See  Hanway's  Travels^  vol.  i. 
p»  263 ;  Kaempfer,  Amasnitates  Exoticae;  Mem, 
ActuL  Berlin  f  1756;  and  Decouvertes  des  BMses, 
4KiL  ii.  p.  213.     (o) 
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BALA,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Merioneth  in 
North  Wales,  situated  on  the  east  end  of  a  large  lake 
called  Bala-Pool,  or  Pimblemere.  The  town  is  clean 
and  pretty  large ;  the  single  street,  of  which  it  con- 
sists, is  wide,  and  the  houses  generally  low.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  fruit,  stockings,  gloves, 
and  flannels.  The  antiquity  of  the  town  is  manifest 
from  the  remains  of  three  Roman  camps,  which  seem 
to  have  been  used  as  exploratory  stations  before  the 
subjugation  of  the  Oraovices.  Bala-Pool  is  about 
1200  yards  broad,  and  four  miles  long.  It  produces 
fine  trout,  perch,  and  the  gwvniad,  an  Alpine  fish,  from 
one  to  six  pounds  weight,  which  resembles  a  salmon  in 
shape,  and  a  trout  in  taste,  and  dies  the  moment  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  water.  The  river  Dee,  which  runs 
into  the  lake,  is  said  to  pass  through  it  without  min-« 
gling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  Number  of 
houses,  310.  Population,  1463.  See  Aikin's  Jour- 
nal  of  a  Tour  through  North  Wales  ;  and  a  Tour  in 
Waks,  Sfc.  in  1805,  p.  127,  129,  in  Philips*  Colkc- 
Hon  o^  Voyages  J  SfC.  vol.  iv.     (o) 

BALAAM,  a  famous  propnet,  or  soothsayer, 
whose  history  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Numbers, 
particularly  in  the  22d,  23d,  24th,  and  31  st  chapters. 
Referring  to  the  sacred  record,  for  all  the  particulars 
which  are  known  of  his  life,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  offering  a  fi^w  observations,  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  this  cunous,  but  difficult  part  of  scripture 
history.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall  consider  his  place 
of  residence,  his  character,  and  his  conduct. 

He  is  said  to  have  dwelt  at  Pethor.  *<  Balak  sent 
messengers  unto  Balaam  to  Pethor."  Num.  xxii.  5. 
Now  Pethor  signifies  to  interpret ;  and  hence  it  is 
translated  in  the  Vulgate,  Hariolum^  a  soothsayer. 
The  termination  in  the  original,  however,  evidently 
denotes  locality,  and  therefore  the  word  is  generally 
understood  as  pointing  out  the  residence,  rather  than 
the  designation  of  Balaam.  Pethor  is  said  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  to  the  south,  beyond  the 
borders  of  Moab,  and  seems  to  agree,  both  in  name 
and  situation,  with  Petra,  in  Arabia.  There  was,  pro- 
bably, a  college  of  priests  settled  in  this  place,  over 
which  Balaam  presided  ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
it  derived  its  name,  signifying  literally,  the  plat 
interpretation.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
tara,  in  Lycia,  where  there  was  a  famous  oracle 
Apollo,  hence  called  Patareus,  derived  its  name  froi 
the  same  Hebrew  original ;  and  hence  also  the  priests 
of  Apollo,  and  the  interpreters  of  the  oracles,  were 
called  Paterse.  Patera:  sttcerdotes  ApoUonis^ 
lorum  interpreter.     Bochart.  Canaan.  1.  I.e. 

As  to  the  character  of  Balaam,  it  has  beenSaispu- 
ted  whether  he  was  a  prophet,  and  worshipper^ the 
true  God,  or  merel^r  an  uninspired  diviner,  or  Jboth- 
sayer^  who  prophesied  according  to  the  rules^  au- 
gury, and  vaticination,  in  use  anK>ngst  the  heathen 
nations.  That  he  was  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
is  certain  ;  that  he  was  not  a  righteous  man,  is  equaM. 
ly  certain  ^  but  we  are  not  so  sure  that  th»ie  circut«i-> 
stances  disqualified  him  from  being  a  real  prophet. 
It  is  evident  that  the  knowled^  of  the  true  God,  in 
these  early  times,  was  not  connned  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  'If  the  book  of  Job  contains  tft  his- 
tory of  real  events,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think  i^floes, 
2d 
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X  ;i  a  pros:  ih^  God  revealed  himself  to  other  na- 
•L»:riu  li  vrll  ij  CO  the  Jews ;  for  neither  Joh  nor  his 
frin-ii  s^tTt  ct  the  family  of  Israel.  Jethro»  the 
T'-jrtC  if  M.i:2:-,  al-o,  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
G-;c-  V-'*  r.-ei  r.c:  h?  surprised,  then,  that  Balaam, 
» ••:  -»-«  •::  the  same  country,  should  possess  the 
i£=:-^  ^LT.'Lic  Irc^e.  If  holiness  he  essential  to  the  cha- 
ncjtr  -.:  a  pr.^phet,  Balaam's  qualifications  must  indeed 
axpitar  7  :ry  doubtful.  But  it  is  evident  from  scripture, 
liiT  :>^  f^rscas  possessing  the  prophetic  spirit,  were 
Ei-.t  al»2vi  diiiir.guishedby  integrity  and  uprightness. 
V.'.  hai-^  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  the  conduct 
r.:  ".*  J  pr  vpr.£t3,  as  recorded  in  the  13th  chap,  of  the 
f.n*  h.'^.ok  c:  Kings.  Saul  himself  was,  fur  a  time, 
i."r.-z  •>*»*  proph'-t^ :  Caiaplias,  the  high-priest,  who 
v-rt-l  ;i.  t\c  persecution  of  our  Lord,  had  a  sudden 
..-ovt  --:  :!'.*  proplielic  spirit :  and  some  wicked  pro- 
iv-^^i  *-■*  r«-prf:i/:nt?d  as  saying  at  the  day  of  judg- 
.r.i'r,%  •*  l^^rdf  have  wc  not  prophtsied  in  thy  name  i" 
bi  kij^i  ir.'-r.,  it  appears,  must  be  added  to  the  num- 
H^rr  '-:  rr.oi^,  -a  ho  nave  sometimes  been  favoured  with 
:,'.^  i^.r.i  i,:  proph'-cy,  without  always  possessing  tlic 
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'/•'.*.'.  r  '^ar'l  to  his  conduct,  it  docs^not  appear,  at 
f -vr  I., .;;.•.,  -.-.U^t  it  was  that  rendered  it  so  offensive 
.::.  •:-•:  •  y'-l  of  God.  A  little  attention  to  the  nar- 
:<•  . ',  :  0  4 ever,  and  to  some  subsequent  intimations 
*-'  .  .r.y.'^TVf  will  enable  us  sufficiently  to  explain  it- 
bk'jkk^  kir.g  of  Moab,  sent  to  entreat  him,  that  he 
w^.M  c'^rr.e  ar.d  curse  Israel.  Upon  this  he  consult- 
ed G'--ij  -Aho  uiid,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them." 
T':.*  rr/tsvrrr.g^rs  therefore  returned  to  Balak,  wlio 
:-r  ::.':d;at'jly  dispatched  others  more  honourable,  and 
<r:.^-.v.ertd  thtm  to  make  liim  the  most  flattering 
ofs':*i.  Though  strongly  inclined  to  comply,  yet  he 
c:d  r.ot  dare  to  disobey  the  poaitive  command  of 
Gvi.  He  therefore  consulted  again,  and  received 
t;*i*.  ;»-.  »'.r  jction  :  "  If  the  men  come  to  call  t/tee,  rise 
Lp  ar  d  go  with  them."  Upon  this  we  arc  informed, 
**  Balaam  rov.-  up  in  the  morning,  and  saddled  his 
£,»,  ar.d  WLUt  with  the  princes  of  Midian  ;  and  iiotPs 
cn;:cr  uas  kindled  because  he  tcent.**  The  difficulty 
vhich  this  passage  presents,  will  be  solved  at  once, 
if  we  adopt  Shuckford's  translation  :  "  God's  anger 
was  kindled  because  he  went  of  himself."  The 
meaning  then  would  be,  that  Balaam  had  not  waited 
till  the  princes  of  Midian  called  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  he  had  been  directed  to  do,  but  had  abused 
the  conditional  permission  which  God  had  given  him, 
by  officiously  offering  to  accompany  them  before  he 
had  been  again  solicited.  This  is  the  usual  explana- 
tion of  the  passage,  and  may  certainly  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed ;  or 
it  may  be,  that  God  was  offended  because  he  went 
with  a  bad  intention.  That  Balaam  went  with  a  dis- 
position to  curse,  rather  than  to  blesA  the  children  of 
Israel,  is  evident  from  what  the  angel  says  to  him, 
**  I  went  out  to  withstand  thee,  because  thy  way  is 
perverse  befoie  me."  It  appears  also,  that  he  indus- 
triously sought  for  evil  omens  against  Israel,  and 
tvhifted  his  position  several  times,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  catch  an  unfavourable  aspect,  and  pronounce 
that  malediction  which  the  king  of  Moab  so  earnestly 
desired.  "  But  when  he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bless  I&racl|  he  went  uot,  as  at  other  times,  to 


seek  for  enchantments,''  Numb.  zziv.  i. 

lity  to  Israel  is  also  clearly  proved, 

which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  V 

ing  himself  restrained  from  cursing 

the  Midianites  to  seduce  them 

atry.     Tliis  stratagem  was  but 

Israelites,  however,  soon  returned 

God  ;  and,  when  they  avenged  themselves  on  Ifidoi, 

they  slew  Balaam  with  the  edse  of  the  swordy  ii 

the  chief  author  of  their  sin  and  of  their  calanritkii 

Numb.  xxxi.  1. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  an,  ad 
it  has  often  excited  the  sneers  and  ridicule  of  scepba 
and  unbelievers ;  but  if  they  had  half  the  lenie  of 
Balaam's  ass,  they  would  not  subject  a  minenloai 
event  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  ratiocination.  If  «e 
admit  the  possibility  of  miracles  at  all*  an  au  ^ 
ing  is  neither  more  astonishing,  nor  less  possible,* 
any  other  deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature.  Ifai- 
monides,  however,  and  almost  all  the  Jewish  writaiv 
suppose  the  whole  of  this  scene  to  be  an  allegory,  sr 
a  vision.  Balaam  indeed  says,  that  *<  he  saw  the  li- 
sion  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  hot  la- 
ving his  eyes  open ;"  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  tiUl 
applies  to  the  particular  scene  of  which  we  are  spob 
ing.  St  Peter  seems  to  favour  the  literal  intefwtlfr 
tion  :  speaking  of  Balaam,  he  says,  <•  the  dumo  m 
speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbade  the  madnesitf 
the  prophet ;"  2  Pet.  ii.  16.  See  Shuckford's  0» 
nectionst  vol.  iii.  p.  312.  Cahnet's  I^icHanary.  B^ 
ant's  Mi/thologi^^  vol.  i.  p.  310.  Parkhurst's  Z» 
con,  on  the  word  Pethor.     {g) 

BALACLAVA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Tartaryyfaff 
merly  Symbolon  and  Cembab,  is  situated  oo  HKt 
south  side  of  the  Crimea.  This  town  appears  to  kw 
been  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  aiterwards  » 
peopled  by  the  Genoese ;  but  being  deserted  by  dfli^ 
and  having  fallen  into  ruins,  has  now  reverted  to  ito 
original  inhabitants.  The  port,  which  is  situated  is 
the  west  of  the  town,  is  about  a  verst  long,  and  tt$ 
hundred  toises  broad,  and  is  sufficiently  deep  to  if^ 
ceive  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Being  proCeCHl 
from  every  wind  by  high  mountains^  the  water  it  ri> 
ways  perfectly  calm.  The  entrance  to  the  sontk  a 
so  contracted  by  high  rocks,  that  it  is  impossiUe  6r 
two  vessels  to  pass  together,  without  running  fodef 
each  other.  Dangerous  as  this  entrance  appeals,  tte 
harbour  has  been  gladly  made  by  vessels  driven  OM 
the  peninsula,  which  could  not  double  the  point  of  Cnow 
sonesus.  The  port,  however,  is  shut  against  ships  il 
all  nations,  from  the  fear  of  contraband  trade,  wni^ 
by  less  cruel  means,  it  would  be  easy  to  prevent. 

The  garrison  is  ordered  to  fire  upon   all  veMch 
even  those  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  attempt t» 
enter  the  harbour.     These  severe  measures  havecas* 
scquently  occasioned  a  great  number  of  shipwrecbi 
In  the  year  1S()2,  no  fewer  than  four  ships,  in  gRtf 
distress,  begged  in  vain  for  shelter.     They  imk 
opposite  the  monastery  of  St  George,  and  the  ciw 
and  cargo  of  two  of  them  were  entirely  lost.    TV 
old  Genoese  fortress  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  tk 
port,  upon  a  high  mountain  to  the  east,  defended  lit 
lofty  walls  and  towers.     The  town  is  well  peopbi 
and  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  mak» 
it  a  place  of  considerable  trade.   The  populatioiii  csft^ 
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9T%p  Grefks,  Jcw«,  RlTssans,  and  Ar* 
nuimtB  III   f^XKi.      Ea-t   Lf>Ti^.   !?V^   $4*. 

rf  fl/on^  Mf  i,  in 

^vi.    jx) 

^lA,  in  Zoobj:cy»  t'^^  while,  a  genus  of 
B9  animaltt)  whrch  in  the  Linuirctn  ^r&tcm 
rorder  Ccie  of  the  class  Mammalia,  but 
bd  of  Ray,  and  the  system  of  Lac^pedc, 
a  tribe  of  ctlsiccotift  fishes.     See  Ceto- 

froPTERAt  a  subdivision  of  the  whale 

4  into  a  new  grmi^  by  Laccpedc,  and  in<> 

—  ^^...-;^e    ■'..*'  niiahcd  from  the  balacnac 

under   the  throat  and 

♦     .^'  r   Lac^pcde,  IHstoire  Na- 

^f  p.  1 20 ;  and  Dktionnnire  dei 

,  totn,  iii.  p.  44-2.     (/) 

\.  See  Balaclava* 
?JLli*>  the  name  of  a  simple  machine  for 
I  the  weight  of  any  body,  or  for  finding  a 
f  any  tubstance  equal  to  a  given  weight. 
t  bas  g-enerally  been  arranged  among  the 
^wers»  but  it  is  eYidently  only  a  particu- 
of  the  lever  in  which  the  two  arms  are 
HI  which  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  when 
bd  weijrbt  are  equah 

nti  of  a  horiatontal  beam,  which 

is  or  centre  of  motion  exactly 
lie  of  the  beam.  The  two  halves  of  the 
ach  side  of  the  axis,  are  called  the  arms 
locc.  From  the  two  extremities  of  the 
d  the  pointt  of  sujpentiorif  are  hung  two 
De  of  which  is  placed  the  substance  to  be 
nd  in  the  other  are  placed  weights  of  a 
l^itude.  The  equality  of  the  weights  in 
)ei«  or  the  perfect  equilibnum  of  the  ba- 
from  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
|tlhe  common  balance,  where  the  whole 
spended  from  the  axt5  of  motion,  a  slen- 
ied  the  tongue  of  the  balance,  rises  per* 
from  the  centie  of  the  beam,  and  point* 
lular  part  of  tlie  handle  by  which  the 
Ipended  when  the  beam  h  horizontal- 
pes  where  very  great  accuracy  is  required, 
I  not  supported  by  suispension,  but  has  a 
?  itcel  for  its  axis,  which  rusts  iipon  steel 
le  horizontal  position  of  the  beam  is  in 
tcrmincd,  by  obsening  when  the  extremi- 
rms  point  to  the  zero  of  two  ivoiy  scales 
mahogany  frame  in  which  the  instrument 
!*e  line  joining  the  two  zeros  having  been 
placed  m  a  horizontal  position,  by  levels 
mahogany  frame.  The  beams  of  these 
ances  sometimes  consists  of  a  plain  cylin- 
rf  a  double  cone,  whose  vertices  form  the 
•pension,  or  of  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a 

iGtiiig  an  accurate  balance,  it  is  necessary, 
hwpmnts  ofsuspemiont  and  the  (uis  or 
iioHt  should  be  in  the  same  straight  line. 
of  any  weight  in  turning  a  lever  round 
as  pfxiportional  to  the  perpendiculars  let 
le  liikrttm  upon  a  vertical  line  passing 
of  suspension.    When  the  points  qf 


sntpension,  t '       '*      .  nnd  the  centre  of  motion^  are  not    Bata*»cr. 
in  one  line,  i  idicubrs  let  fall  upon  the  verti*  ^— v^— ' 

cal  lines  arc  cquai  only  when  the  line  joining  the 
|.K>intft  of  suspension  is  truly  horizontal .  In  every 
other  position,  the  pcrp«  i  '        will  be  unequal, 

and  thfre  will  not  be  an  ^iin  between  equal 

wvights.  When  the  poinu  oi  auspcnsion  and  the 
centre  of  motion,  however,  lie  in  the  wme  straight 
line,  the  perpend icul.:M  ttpon  the  rertical  lines  muft 
be  equal,  in  c\ery  posiiii^o  « if  the  beam,  and  Uiere 
will  always  be  an  equilibrium  between  equal  weight*, 
the  beam  being  suppo$L*d  without  weight.  2.  Thf 
pninU  of  $uspention  nttnt  ie  predse/i^  e^uidixtaitt 
from  the  centre  of  motion^  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  amis  f if  the  hahnce  wmt  6e  exact fi/  of 
the  same  kngth.  It  is  obviouj,  that  when  the  arrtx* 
are  imequal  thene  cannot  be  an  equilibrium  bctweeir 
equal  weights,  as  the  one  weight  acts  at  the  cxtre- 
mity  of  a  longer  lever  than  the  other*  3*  The  centre 
qfgravittf  of  the  heam  should  bf  placed  a  tittle  hetnrjo 
the  centre  of  motion.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
beam  coincides  with  the  centre  of  motion,  die  beam 
will  rest  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  whctliLf 
it  is  unloaded  or  loaded  with  equal  weight;j.  If  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  centre  of  motion,  the 
beam  will  be  overset  by  the  slightest  disturbance* 
But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  belovv  the  centre  of 
motion,  the  beam  will  not  rest  in  any  but  a  horizon- 
tal position,  and  when  disturbed  will  recover  this  po< 
bition  with  a  degree  of  facility  proportioned  to  the 
diuance  between  the  centres  of  motion  and  gravity. 
The  nearer,  therefore,  that  the  centre  o(  gravity  u 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  the  more  easily  will  the  equi- 
librium be  disturbed,  and  conscouently  the  more  de- 
licate will  be  the  balance.  4,  7  he  beam  should  be  a^ 
light  Q9  possible^  but  at  the  same  time  so  ittroyig  a* 
not  to  change  its  form  xvhen  the  scales  are  loaded  to 
a  maximum.  It  is  evident,  that  the  friction  up:>n  the 
centre  of  motion  will  be  diminished  by  the  lightncbs 
of  the  beam,  and  that  the  incrtta  of  a  light  beam  will 
be  more  easily  overcome  by  a  small  weight  than  the 
inertia  of  a  heavy  one. 

Having  thus  stated  ver^^  briefly  the  precautions 
that  are  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  delicate 
balance,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  three  of  the 
best  balances  that  have  yet  been  made.  The  two 
first  were  made  by  the  cch^h rated  Mr  Trowghton, 
and  the  last  by  Messrs  Miller  and  Adie,  mathematical 
instrument  makers,  Edinburgh,      (o) 

In  Figure  LAB  represents  the  scale-beam  hi  itiTroujfb* 
most  perfect  state,  as  made  by  Mr  Troughton,     A  ***'»'*  ba- 
strong  mahogany   box   contains  the   whole ;    it   has  *^*^*'    ,  - 
dravYers  below  for  holding  weights,  &c.;  and  a  long  t^jt*" 
one  behind,  wherein  the  beam  is  packed,  when  out 
of  use  or  in  carriage.     There  are  doors  in  the  ends 
through  which  the  pans,  or  scales,  are  loaded  and 
unloaded,  and  through  another  at  the  top  the  beam 
may  be  taken  out*     The  front  and  back  are  of  plate 
glass.     On  the  upper  surface  of  the  drawer  depart- 
ment are  shewn  two  spirit  leiels,  L,  L  by  means  of 
which,  and  screv^-s  below,  the  balance  is  easily  ad- 
justed to  its  due  position*    There  passes  through  the 
Dox,  a  little  below  the  levels,  an  iron  rod,  having  at 
each  end  a  handle,  by  which  it  may  be  turned  round. 
One  of  these  is  &ecD  in  the  figure  at  H.     Thi*  rod 
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moves  two  pinions  concentric  with  itaelf/ and  within 
the  box,  wnich  act  on  props  P»  P  that  support  the 
pans,  or  allow  their  motion  as  business  may  require. 
A  strong  brass  pillar  F  occupies  the  centre  of  the  in- 
terior ot  the  boxy  supporting  at  top  a  square  plat- 
form ;  on  the  front  and  opposite  side  of  this  are  erec- 
ted two  arches  tw ,  m  nearly  semicircular ;  and,  on 
their  vertices,  are  fixed  two  horizontal  planes  of  agate, 
which  afford  together  the  proper  fulcrums  for  the 
beam.    Within  the  pillar  F  a  cyhndric  tube  is  elevated 
or  depressed  by  a  lever,  the  handle  of  which  is  seen 
at  G  between  the  drawers  below  :  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  just  above  the  platform,  springs  an  in- 
verted arch  ft,  of  as  much  greater  radius  than  the  other 
two  which  it  crosses  at  right  angles,  as  brings  its  span 
on  the  outside  of  them.     The  beam  is  formed  of  two 
hollow  cones  of  brass  joined  together  by  a  short  cy- 
linder in  the  middle,  and  is  altogether  about  1 8  inches 
long.    These  are  formed  of  a  substance  not  exceeding 
0,02  of  an  inch  thick,  but,  by  means  of  circular  rings 
driven  hard  into  them  at  proper  intervals,  are  rendered 
almost  inflexible.    The  beam  is  crossed  in  the  middle 
of  its  length  by  a  cylinder  of  steel,  the  lower  diameter 
of  which  coincides  with  its  centre.    The  lower  side  of 
this  cylinder  being  reduced  to  an  edge,  the  angle  of 
which  is  about  30®,  hardened  and  weU  polished,  forms 
the  principal  axis,  and  rests  through  a  length  of  about 
0,05  of  an  inch,  before  and  behind,  upon  the  a^te 
planes.     Exterior  to  the  parts  of  action,  the  axis  is 
worked  into  two  small  pivots  ;  and  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  inverted  arch  being  formed  into  angles,  the 
latter  when  lifted  up  by  the  lever  below,  carries  with 
it  the  beam,  and  thus  relieves  the  axis  when  the  in- 
strument is  out  of  use.     On  lowering  the  beam,  the 
angles  leave  the  axis  in  its  proper  position  on  the  cen- 
tres of  the  planes.   There  being  no  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent the  axis  from  wandering  from  the  centres  of  the 
agates,  when  this  is  seen  or  suspected,  the  beam  must 
have  its  position  rectified  by  means  of  the  inverted 
arch.     A  weight  for  adjusting  the   motion  of  the 
beam,  respecting  the  time  in  which  it  performs  its  vi- 
brations, is  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw  at  top :  its 
mean  position  is  the  centre  of  the  beam.    The  points 
of  suspension  for  the  scales  are  both  adjustable,  the 
one  on  the  left  horizontally,  for  making  the  arms  of 
the  balance  of  equal  lengtn  :  the  axis  is  here  fixed  in 
>  a  piece  which  is  pushed  inwards  by  a  screw,  while  a 
strong  spring  of  coiled  wire,  in  the  inside  of  the  cone, 
presses  it  in  an  opposite  direction.     The  axis  on  the 
right  is  adjustable  vertically,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  three  points  of  action  into  a  right  line :  this  is 
brought  about  by  fixing  the  axis  in  a  diding  piece  si- 
milar to  the  other,  and  it  is  acted  on  by  two  screws 
which  press  it  in  opposite  directions.  The  action  at  the 
ends,  like,  that  at  the  centre,  is  on  double  bearings ; 
but,  instead  of  by  two  sharp  edges  resting  upon  two 
planes,  is  here  performed  by  two  concave  edges  acting 
at  right  angles  on  two  other  concave  edges :  the  for- 
mer pair  formed  in  the  axis  itself  being  sharp  upwards, 
and  the  latter  pair  sharp  downwards,  formed  in  the 
spur  shaped  pieces  from  which  the  scale-strings  de- 
pend. The  ends  of  the  beam  terminate  in  points,  and 
play  contiguous  to  divided  ivory  scales,  which  are  fixed 
m  the  inside  of  the  box  :  the  value  of  these  divisions 
is  indefinite,  and  varied  at  pleasure  by  the  adjusting 


weight :  they  are,  however,  of  great  use  in  est 
smaU  Quantities.  For  hydrostatical  purpose 
are  only  required  to  be  added  a  common  t 
of  water,  and  a  brass  wire  hooked  at  both  en 
set  of  accurately  adjusted  grain  weights  new 
company  the  instrument;  and,  perhaps  eter] 
considered,  the  following  series  may  be  at  con 
as  any: 


,001 

,01 

,1 

1 

10 

100 

1000 

,002 

,03 

,2 

2 

20 

200 

2000 

,004. 

,04. 

,4 

4 

40 

400 

4000 

,008 

,08 

,8 

8 

80 

800 

8000 

Greater  weights  than  these  might  endanger  tl 
of  action. 

The  following  instructions  how  to  adjust  tl 

of  balance  may  not  be  unacceptable.     1st,  X 

the  three  points  of  action  into  a  right  line.    ¥ 

weights,  poise  the  beam  by  throwing  into  tb 

any  bits  of  light  substance,  and  raise  orlo' 

weight  within  the  beam  until  the  vibrations  an 

by  rendered  very  slow  :  now,  put  weights  ii 

pans,  equal  to  about  half  the  greatest  load  yo 

your  instrument  to  carry,  so  that  the  beam 

poised  again  :  if  it  now  vibrates  slow  just  at 

before,  it  proves  the  adjustment  to  be  pcrfec 

in  case  it  either  oversets  or  vibrates  too  quic 

must  restore  it  to  slow   motion  by  the   a< 

weight,  noting  the  number  of  turns  of  the  scr 

parts  of  a  turn,  which  were  required  to  pfx>du 

motion :    now,   turn  the  screw  the  contrar 

through  double  the  noted  quantity,  and  then*] 

the  required  slow  motion  by  the  proper  adji 

at  the  right  end  of  the  beam.     Repeat  the  oj 

until  the  adjustment  is  perfect.     2d,  Tom 

arms  of  the  beam  of  an  equal  length.     With  ' 

in  the  scales  as  in  the  last  adjustment,  poise  tl 

with  the  greatest  care :   now  take  off  the  sc 

unhooking  them,  and  hang  them  into  contra 

of  the  beam,  which  if  now  poised,  the  thing  t 

but,  if  not,  take  as  much  hair  or  wire  as  wl 

into  the  apparently  lighter  scale,  will  restoic 

lance  :  take  away  half  of  it  (which  is  accuratd 

by  doubling  and  cutting),  and  poise  the  bi 

the  proper  adjustment  at  the  left  end.     Rep 

operation  also  for  greater  certainty.     The  « 

the  two  grand  adjustments  of  the  balance :  to 

ones,   (as  poising  the  beam  itself,  is  done  b^ 

screwing  in  or  out  a  small  screw  at  tlie  rig 

and  equalising  the  pans  and  hook  for  weig 

water,  which  is  done  by  scraping  oflf  a  littk 

substance, )  can  only  require  to  be  enumerated 

the  instrument  is  adjusted  in  all  its  parts,  the 

ing  weight  may  be  moved  up  or  down  at  j 

according  as  exactness  or  dispatch  may  be  re* 

In  Figure  4.  of  Plate  LI.  is  represented 

beam  of  the  common  form,  such  as  is  used 

saying  of  metals,  or  nice  chemical  purposes,  i 

a  load  greater  than  4  ounces  is  not  required; 

quires  to  be  inclosed  in  a  glass  case,  and  is  SQ 

upon  a  pillar.     A  tube  inside  the  pillar  is  s 

by  a  lever  below,  and  connected  with  a  squ 

form  and  two  semicircular  arches  at  top: 

summit  of  each  of  these  arches  is  fixed  an  ol 

gk  of  hardened  steel,  which,  supporting  the 

cute  angle  of  the  axis,  forms  the  piioG^al  pi 
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*  tioii.  The  circalar  ends  of  the  beam  are  excavated 
^  in  the  middle  of  their  thickness,  on  the  lower  side,  a 
S  '  good  deal  above  the  centre :  the  axis  is  fastened  in 

toe  two  sides  of  the  circular  ends,  with  its  sharp  edge 

upwards  a  little  concave,  having  passed  through  a 

piece  of  hardened  and  polished  steel  of  the  shape  of 

an  8 ;  the  inner  edges  of  the  two  eyes  being  worked 

to  sharpness :   by  the  upper  eye  it  hangs  upon  the 

axia  witnin  the  part  excavated,  forming  the  point  of 

mispension,  and  with  the  lower  the  scale-strings  are 

connected  by  a  ring.     A  piece  of  wire  extending 

above  the  centre  is  worked  into  a  screw,  and  upon 

this  an  adjustable  ball  of  brass  is  placed  for  the  pur- 

.  pose  of  procuring  quick  or  slow  vibrations.     Oppo- 

k^aite  to  this,  extending  downwards,  is  a  long  index 

r  pointing  to  a  graduated  scale  of  ivory  for  ascertaining 

**  <tlie  position  of  the  beam.     The  lever  below  is  fixed 

to  the  pillar,  and  by  its  action  lowers  the  beam  until 

.    the  pans  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  glass  case,  or 

tmes  it  when  in  use.    At  the  top  of  all  there  is  a  light 

index  of  brass-wire,  which,  by  being  turned  round 

with  the  finger,  serves  to  adjust  the  index  below  to  the 

«ero  of  the  ivory  scale :   this,  insignificant  as  it  ap- 

f    pttUTi  to  be,   is  extremely  convenient   in   practice. 

i«    This  kind  of  beam  is  adjusted,  respecting?  equality  of 

length  in  the  arms^  by  the  hammer,  and  bent  by  the 

luuid  for  bringing  the  three  points  of  action  into  a 

^light  line.    (e.  t.) 

An    ingenious    balance   constructed    by   Messrs 
jMiUerand  Adie  for  Mr  Jardine,  is  represented  in 
.•Kg.  1.  of  Plate  LI  I.  where  A  A  is  the  beam  forged 
piece  of  steel,  which,  in  order  to  give  greater 
:h  with  lightness,  has  the  form  of  a  rhombus, 
acute  an  (Ties  coincide  with  the  centres  of  sus- 
B,  B.  The  ends  of  the  arms  pass  through  the 
JMoes  C  C,  which   are  hollow,  to  receive  the  two 
Mgs  D,  D,  from  which  the  scales  are  suspended,  and 
lotte  in  slender  points,  which  serve  as  indexes  to 
out  the  inclination  of  the  bslance  on  the  ivory 
I  ££.    The  axis  or  centre  of  support  /* is  about 
fl|  inchet  long,  1  inch  deep,  and  three  inches  thick. 
■its  Qoder  edge,  worked  away  to  form  a  right  angle, 
through  a  box  g  in  the  middle  of  the  beam, 
fixed  in  its  place  by  10  small  steel  screws.  The 
_     of  the  centre  turns  on  hard  and  highly  polish- 
ed steel  plains  A,  from  which  it  is  lifted,  when  not 
by  Y*s,  which  are  moved  up  by  turning  the 

Kon  I,  which  works  in  a  rack  within  the  hollow 
ts  pillow  that  forms  the  stand  for  supporting  the 
balance.  Fig.  2.  shews  the  pieces  C,  C  on  a  lar^ 
•ealr,  that  the  different  parts  may  be  more  distinctly 
eeen.  The  rings  D,  D,  which  are  hardened  and  weU 
polished,  are  just  allowed  to  move  freely  between  the 
h  abor  hardened  steel  points  screwed  through  the  sides 
^  af  the  pieces  C,  C.     One  of  the  end  centres  C  is  fix- 

r#d»  and  the  other  is  made  to  move  in  a  slit  to  or 
from  it,  by  the  four  adjusting  screws  it.  The  balance 

•  ia  inclosed  in  a  mahogany  case  with  a  glass  front,  to 
ahe  back  of  which  is  attached  the  brass  frame  L, 
■Moveable  up  or  down  by  a  rack  and  pinion  M,  so  as 
to  stop  the  scales,  and  thus  check  the  vibration  of 
the  balance  when  in  use.  The  cross  levels  N  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pillar,  are  intended  to  adjust  the  plains 
•a  which  the  centre  turns,  to  a  true  horisontal  posi- 

9  by  msaas  of  the  four  screws  O,  that  form  the 


feet  of  the  mahogany  case.  In  performing  theadjust- 
ments  of  the  balance,  we  must  begin  by  placing  the 
edges  of  the  three  centres  in  a  straight  line  as  nearly  as 
possible,  by  pressing  down  the  centre y  with  the  two 
screws  o,  which,  if  Tower  than  the  centres  of  suspen- 
sion, wdl  be  known  by  the  balance  preponderating  to 
either  side.  In  order  to  adjust  the  centre  of  gravity, 
so  as  to  be  just  under  the  centre  of  support,  tne  rings 
must  be  removed  from  the  ends  of  the  beam  and  the 
slider  ^,  and  moved  up  as  long  as  the  beam  will  librate. 
When  it  is  too  high,  either  end  of  the  beam  on  being 
depressed,  will  remain  in  that  situation.  We  must 
next  try  if  the  arms  have  equal  lengths,  by  replacing 
the  rings  and  suspending  the  scales,  and  then  putting 
equal  weights  into  them.  If  the  balance  now  remains 
in  equilibrium,  the  adjustments  are  complete  ;  but  if 
either  side  preponderates,  that  arm  is  longer  than  the 
other,  and  the  moveable  centre  must  be  altered  ac- 
cordingly by  the  screws  k.  The  previous  adjustments 
must  now  be  repeated,  as  every  alteration,  in  a  deli- 
cate balance,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affects  all 
the  others,  so  that  they  can  only  be  attained  by  ap- 
proximation. A  balance  of  the  above  construction, 
which  we  have  tried,  was  sensible  to  tto  ^^  *  g"""> 
when  loaded  with  10,000  grains  in  each  scale.     (  y) 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  balances, 
see  De  La  Hire,  Mem,  Acad.  Par,  tom.  ix.  p.  4-2. 
Roberval,  Mem.  Acad,  Par.  tom.  x.  p.  343.  Euler, 
Comment.  Petrop.  tom.  x.  p.  3.  Magellan,  in  Ro- 
zier's  ObservaiionSf  tom.  ii.  p.  253.  tom.  xvii.  p.  44, 
432.  Ramsden,  in  Rozier's  Observat.  tom.  xl.  p. 
432.  Shuckburgh,  Phil.  Trans.  1798,  part  ii.  Ni- 
cholson's  Chemistry^  chap.  vi.  Ludlam,  Phil.  Trans. 
vol.  Ix.  1770,  p.  205.  Ludicke,  in  Gilbert's  Jour' 
nfilf  vol.  i.  p.  323.  Andrews,  Repertory  of  Aris^ 
vol.  xi.  p.  16.  Prony,  Annales  de  Chimie^  vol.  xxxvi. 
p.  3 ;  and  Nicholson's  Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  313.  Guyton, 
Annales  de  Chimie^  vol.  xlii.  p.  23.  Atwood,  Gil- 
bert's Journal^  vol.  iv.  p.  148.  Dillon,  Mem.  de  Pin- 
stitui,  Nat.  tom.  iv.  Ferguson's  Lectures^  vol.  ii.  p. 
385.  See  also  Hydrodynamics,  Mechanics,  and 
SpEciFfc  Gravity,     (o) 

BALANCE,  Hydrostatical.  See  Hydrody- 
namics. 

BALANCE,  ToRsiox,  invented  by  Coidomb. 
Sec  Torsion. 

BALANCES  in  Timekeepers.  See  Chrono- 
meters. 

BALANCERS.  See  Entomology. 
BALANTES,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  negroes, 
who  inhabit  a  tract  of  country  about  10  or  12  leagues 
long,  to  the  north  of  the  isle  of  Bussi,  in  West  Lon. 
17**  IC,  and  South  Lat.  11°  45'.  The  Balantes  have 
no  intercourse  whatever  with  their  neighbours  They 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  thetbrcigners  who 
enter  their  roads,  in  rice,  millet,  culinary  vegetables, 
oxen,  goats,  poultry,  and  particularly  goloL  The 
gold,  which  is  of  a  veij  superior  quality,  is  supposed 
to  be  obtained  from  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. They  pay  a  tribute  in  gold  to  the  king  of  Ca- 
samanca.  In  1696,  the  Portuguese,  joined  by  300 
Btssaux,  attacked  the  Balantes,  but  were  completely 
defeated,  and  lost  the  whole  of  their  baggage.  Se- 
veral Europeans,  wbo  have  landed  among  the  Ba- 
lantes with  commercial  views,  have  been  plundered 
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'Balantis, 
Balaiore. 


and  assassinated.  See  Durand's  Voyage  to  Senegal^ 
chap.  vi.     (j) 

BALANUS,  in.  Zoology,  a  genus  of  testaceous 
moUuscay  in  the  works  of  Cuvier,  and  some  other 
continental  naturalists,  distinct  from  the  tribe  Lepas* 
under  wliich  they  are  arranged  by  Linnaeus,  Sec 
CoNCHOLOGYy  and  Mollusca. 

BALASORE  HandkAchiefs.  A  spcciej  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  in  which  tlie  Indian  fabric 
is  imitated,  and  the  name  preserved.  To  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  general  manufacture  of  mus- 
lins, the  Balasore  handkerchief  will  present  little  no- 
velty. The  fabric  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Jacconott 
musiitiSf  wliich  are  of  an  intermediate  degree  of  close- 
ness between  the  most  dense  and  the  lightest.  The 
l)order  of  the  handkerchief  is  formed  in  general  mere- 
Jy  by  using  coarser  yam  than  the  body  of  the  fabric ; 
and  this  yam  may  be  so  disposed,  as  to  form  many 
different  patterns.  The  texture  is  merely  plain  or 
alternate;  and  the  only  additional  care  which  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  weaver  to  use,  is  that  of  rolling  his 
cloth  when  finished  on  the  receiving  beam.  When  a 
piece  of  these  handkerchiefs  is  newly  begun,  very 
little  difference  of  tension  will  be  perceived,  but  as  it 
proceeds,  the  difference  always  increases,  and  it  very 
soon  becomes  necessary  that  it  should  be  counter- 
acted, or  the  whole  fabric  would  be  inevitably  inju- 
red. The  cause  of  this  is  the  accumulation  of  the 
^coarser  and  more  bulky  material  near  to  each  selvage 
x}{  the  cloth.  As  the  coarse  warp  occupies  a  greater 
space  than  the  fine,  it  follows  that  at  every  successive 
convolution,  the  diameter  of  the  beam  must  increase 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  former.  Again,  as  the 
tension  oT  the  warp  is  preserved  by  the  action  of  the 
warp  and  cloth  beams  in  contrary  directions,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  the  ratio  of  tension  must  de- 
j)end  upon  the  measure  of  each  diameter  ;  but  as  by 
successive  convolutions^  the  diameter  of  that  part 
where  the  borders  are  wound  becomes  progressively 
greater  than  that  which  is  occupied  by  -  the  interme- 
.diate  cloth,  the  tension  of  the  coarse  w2U*p  is  rapidly 
increased  by  the  augmentation  of  the  cylindrical  mea- 
sure  of  the  beam.  Hence  the  coarse  l>oarders  would 
l>e  burst  asunder  by  excessive  tension,  before  the  bo- 
som of  the  handkerchief  had  acquired  so  much  as 
would  moderately  stretch  the  warp.  To  counteract 
this,  layers  of  paper,  or  pasteboard,  and  sometimes 
small  shps  or  rods  of  wood,  arc  cut,  so  as  to  fill  the 
bosom,  and  wound  upon  the  beam  between  the  folds 
of  cloth.  Bv  the  thickness  of  these  bein?  added  to 
that  of  the  cloth,  the  accumulation  upon  tne  beam  is 
Icept  pretty  nearly  equal  in  all  parts,  and  the  defect 
is  m  a  great  measure  removed.  The  fabric  of  the 
Ballasore  handkerchief  being  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Jacconott,  N^  60,  62,  or  64<,  may  be  taken  as  an 
average  set  for  a  1200  reed,  and  the  different  grada- 
tions for  finer  or  coarser  reeds  will  be  found  by  the 
rules  laid  down  in  that  article.  Some  allowance,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  for  the  finer  fabrics,  or  they  will 
appear  much  more  dense  than  is  generally  desirable. 
The  reason  of  this  is  also  pointed  out  in  that  article. 
The  difference  being  merely  matter  of  taste,  cannot 
be  exactly  specified.  By  the  calculation  for  a  1500 
reed,  N^  100  would  be  required.  Now  in  common 
practice,  N®  110  may  be  considered  pretty  near  the 


general  standard ;  so  that  the  difference  is 
bers.  For  a  1000,  N**  45  would  be  take 
calculation,  and  this  is  very  near  the  usual  ] 

In  warping  the  coarse  yarn  for  the  bor 
ferent  plans  are  used.  It  is  sonxttimes  wai 
ratcly,  and  beamed  at  either  side  of  the  fi 
crossed  over  it  obliquely  before  it  comet  to 
At  other  times,  it  is  warped  along  with 
The  coarse  yarn  is  sometimes  doubled,  U 
bolder  appearance  in  the  cloth,  at  other  tim 
number  of  threads,  as  four,  and  sometimes 
crowded  into  the  same  interval  of  the  re 
latter  produces  much  the  fiuest  appearanc 
vastly  more  troublesome  to  the  weaver ;  fo! 
many  threads  ai*e  confined  in  one  space,  tb 
becomes  very  great  during  the  alternate 
sinking  of  the  warp;  and  every  small  kr 
stfuction  of  any  kind,  produces  much  incc 
both  in  the  warp  and  woof. 

Coloured  or  dyed  yam  is  also  frequently 
the  borders  of  these  handkerchiefs,  and  m 
posed  exactly  as  the  common  Balasore  bor 
this  species,  although  it  is  not  necessary  ths 
ference  of  fineness  should  be  so  conspicuous 
white  handkerchiefs,  where  the  whole  app 
given  by  superior  density ;  still  the  dyed  yj 
to  be  very  considerably  bolder  than  the  bo 
web,  that  the  colour  may  appear  cons 
through  the  intervals  of  the  woof.  When 
borders  are  composed  of  single  threads  of  \ 
many  threads  are  crowded  together  in  the 
terval  of  the  reed,  they  appear  to  very  gn 
tage,  because  the  weft  covers  so  little  of  tl 
ed  yarn  as  hardly  to  produce  any  percept ibl 
tion  of  the  effect ;  but  for  the  reasons  forme 
they  are  excessively  troublesome  to  the  w< 
ring  the  operation.  When  cords  are  used, 
culty  is  still  further  increased,  although  the 
judiciously  dispose^)  greatly  heighten  the 
and  appearance  of  the  border.  Balasore 
chiefs  are  sometimes  checked  through  tb 
either  with  cording  or  cdarse  yarn,  and  the 
borders  are  also  frequently  checked.  The 
only  peculiarities  of  this  fabric,  which,  in  ei 
respect,  is  merely  a  piece  of  plain  Jaccon< 
(j.  D.) 

BALBEC,  a  town  of  Syria,  celebrati 
magnificent  ruins.  It  is  delightfully  situa' 
foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  in  that  part  of  the 
commonly  called  Coelo-Syria.  The  tow 
rounded  by  a  wall,  of  about  four  miles  in 
rence,  according  to  Pococke,  and  the  mi8< 
vels  of  the  natives  form  a  striking  contrast  i 
nerable  remains  of  ancient  architecture, 
object  which  arrests  attention  is,  the  ruii 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  which,  even  in  its  p 
lapidated  state,  exhibits  the  magnificence  ; 
deur  of  the  original  design.  The  principal 
has  been  particularly  admired  for  the  beat 
workmanshijp.  The  transverse-stone  at  t 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  most 
ly  sculptured,  holding  in  his  claws  a  cadu 
in  his  beak  a  large  wreath  of  fiowers,  w 
down  on  each  side,  till  it  terminates  in  twc 
winged  figures,  which  appear  as  supportc 


ftippoaed  to  be  an  emblem  of 

^  whom  tliis  temple  was  dedicated  ;  and 

jged  figures  are  suppo&cd  to  represent  the 

the  air,      Wc  must  content  ourselves 


I  a  very  general  account  of  these  int^'i^w^l- 
I  tt  will  be  impossible  to  render  a  minute 
bic,    without    the   assistance   of 
iherefore,  tHc  lovers  of  the  arts 
'  id  work  on  The  Rmns  of  Balhec^ 

».  ,  T>t  the  account  of  M.  Volney,  the 
Ir  who  has  particularly  described  these 
Ifing  it  as  much  as  is  conatstcnt  with  per- 
il entering  the  principal  gate,  which  faces 
^  oil  the  east,  we  come  into  a  hexagonal 
ki  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  dia- 
lis  is  strvwed  with  broken  columns,  mu ti- 
ls, and  the  remains  of  entablatures  and 
IvQund  it  is  a  row  of  mined  edifices,  which 
lie  ornaments  of  tlve  richest  architecture. 
through  this  court,  towards  the  west,  we 
re  square,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
three  hundred  and  thirty  six  in  length, 
[side  of  ihiti  court,  runs  a  sort  of  gallery, 
\  various  compartments,  seven  of  which 
Uned  in  each  of  the  principal  ivings.  It 
ko  conceive  the  use  of  this  part  of  the 
|»ut  this  does  not  diminish  our  admiration 
(y  of  the  pilasters,  and  the  richness  of  the 

SablaiuiTp.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
le  singular  effect  which  results  from  the 
garlands,  the  large  foliage  of  the  ca- 
sculpture  of  wild  plants  with  which 
where  ornamented.  At  the  west  end 
,  stand  six  enormous  columns,  ivhich  ap- 
it>tally  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the 
£>ii  a  more  attentive  examination,  how- 
|co>ver  h  scries  of  foundations  which  seem 
^t  the  peristyle  of  a  grand  temple,  to 
columns  belonged.  Pococke  supposes 
itple  never  was  finished.  We  must  exa- 
owly  before  we  can  conceive  all  the 
he  deiration,  and  the  richness  of  their 
Their  shafts  are  twenty -one  feet 
E  in  circumference,  and  fifty-eight  feet 
k  the  total  height,  including  the  entabla- 
\  seventy-one  to  seventy -two  feet.  These 
\e  all  that  now  remain  of  fifty-fuur, 
^m  side  of  the  grand  temple  has,  at 
k  periody  been  blocked  up  to  build  a 
the  peristyle  and  walls  of  which  are  still 
f  This  temple  presents  a  side  of  thirteen 
i  eight  in  front,  which,  like  all  the  rest 
I  arc  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  their  shafts 
)eet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and 
I  height.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
*  funtieriy  covered  this  temple,  except 
l^ents  which  lie  scattered  amongst  the 
rare  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  lozenges, 
t  represented  ,hipiter  seated  on  his  eagle  ; 
[Dg  tier  swan ;  Diana  with  her  bow  and 

li  visited,  in  1751,  by  Mr  Dawkins  and 
|he  latter  of  whom   has   given   a  set  of 
and  splendid  drawings   of  the   niins, 
visited  Balbec^  and  made  numcrous^ 


BEC. 

dntvtngs,  which  he  presented  to  the  king,  and  which 
he  bojsts  of  being  the  richest  offering  of  the  kind  ' 
ever  presented  by  a  subj'fct  to  his  sovereign  ;  if,  in- 
deed. They  are  in  the  style  of  Mr  Bruce's  other 
drawings,  they  must  be  very  excellent.  A  great 
many  plates  of  the  ruins  may  also  be  found  in  Po- 
cocke. Several  changea  have  taken  place  since  the 
journey  of  Messrs  Dawkins  and  Wood,  Such  a  con- 
tinual system  of  barbarous  dilapidation  is  carried  on, 
that  perhaps  at  no  very  distant  period,  travellers 
will  be  forced  to  say,  Ethm  prrtere  mina.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  words 
of  M.  Volney.  **  They  (Dawkins  and  Wood)  found 
nine  large  columns  standing,  and,  in  ITSI*,  I  found 
but  six.  They  reckoned  mne-and-twenty  at  the 
lesser  temple,  but  there  now  remain  but  twenty- 
The  others  have  been  overthrown  by  tlie  earthquake 
of  1759.  It  has  likewise  so  shaken  the  walls  of  the 
lesser  temple,  that  the  stone  of  the  soffit  of  the  gate 
has  slid  between  the  two  adjoining  ones,  and  descend* 
ed  eight  inches  ;  by  which  means  the  body  of  the 
bird  sculptured  on  that  stone  is  suspended  detached 
from  its  wings,  and  the  tAVO  garlands  w^hioh  hung 
from  its  beak,  and  terminated  in  two  genii.  Nature 
alone  has  not  effected  this  devastation :  the  Turks 
have  had  their  share  in  the  destruction  of  the  co* 
lumna.  Their  motive  is  to  procure  the  iron  crampt, 
which  serve  to  join  the  several  blocks  of  which  each 
column  is  composed.  These  cramps  answer  so  well 
the  end  intended,  that  several  of  the  columns  are  not 
even  disjointed  in  their  fall ;  one  among  others,  as 
Mr  Wood  observes,  has  penetrated  a  stone  of  the  tem- 
ple wall  %vithout  giving  way.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
workmanship  of  these  columns:  tfiey  are  joined  with- 
out any  cement,  yet  there  is  not  room  for  the  blade 
of  a  knife  between  their  intersticea.  But  what  occa* 
sions  more  astonishment,  is  the  enormous  stones  that 
compose  the  sloping  wall,  which  surrounds  the  tem- 
ple on  the  west  ana  north.  To  the  west,  the  second 
layer  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  from  twenty -eight 
to  thirty  feet  long,  by  about  nine  in  height*  Over 
this  layer,  at  the  north-west  angle,  there  are  three 
stones,  which  alone  occupy  a  space  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy -five  feet  and  a  halt;  viz.  the  first  fifty- 
eight  feet  seven  inches,  the  second  fifty-eight  feet 
eleven,  and  the  third  exactly  fifty -eight  feet  long, 
and  each  of  these  is  twelve  feet  thick.  There  is 
still  lying  in  a  quarry  in  the  adjacent  mountain,  a 
stone,  hewn  on  three  sides,  which  is  sixty- nine  feet 
two  inches  long,  twelve  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and 
thirteen  feet  three  inches  thick. 

«*  When  we  consider  the  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence of  the  temple  of  Balbec,  we  cannot  but 
be  astonished  at  the  silence  of  the  Greek  and  Rod- 
man authors,  Mr  Wood,  who  has  carefully  ex- 
amined ail  the  ancient  writers,  has  found  no  mention 
of  it  except  in  a  fragment  of  John  of  Anlioch,  who 
attributes  the  constniction  of  this  edifice  to  Antoni* 
nus  Pius.  The  inscriptions  that  remain  corrobo- 
rate this  opinioo,  which  perfectly  accounts  for  the 
constant  use  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  not 
in  general  use  before  the  third  age  of  Rome  ;  but  we 
ought  by  no  means  to  allege  as  an  additional  proof, 
the  bird  sculptured  over  the  gate  ;  for  if  his  crooked' 
beak»  large  claws,  and  the  caduceus  he  b&ars,  giva 
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Halbinus,  liina  the  appearance  of  an  eagle,. the  tuft  of  feathers 
Balboa,  ^  ^^  ^^^  head,  like  that  of  ceruin  pigeons,  proves  that 
he  is  not  the  Roman  ea?le :  besides,  the  same  bird 
IS  found  in  the  temple  of  Palmyra,  and  is  therefore 
evidently  an  oriental  eagle,  consecrated  to  the  sun, 
who  was  the  divinity  adored  in  both  these  temples. 
His  worship  existed  at  Balbec,  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity."  Mr  Wood  supposes  that  Balbec,  or  ra- 
ther Balbethy  which  signifies  in  Hebrew,  the  city  of 
Baalf  or  the  sun,  had  its  name  from  the  worship  of 
this  deity.  It  was  literally  translated  Heliopolis^  or 
the  city  of  the  sun,  by  the  Greeks.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Balbec  is  the  ancient  name,  which  has 
again  recovered  its  place  after  it  had  been  expunged 
by  the  Greeks  :  in  the  same  manner  as  Tadmor,  by 
which  alone  Palmyra  is  known  by  the  Arabs,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ancient  name  of  that  place.  The  Greeks 
have  confounded  both  geography  and  history,  by 
translating  the  names  of  places  into  their  own  lan- 
guage, instead  of  giving  them  their  proper  unalien- 
able appellations.  We  know  nothing  of  the  state  of 
Balbec  in  remote  antiquity,  but  as  it  lies  in  the  road 
between  Tyre  and  Palmyra,  it  probably  shared  the 
conunerce  of  these  opulent  cities.  It  was  a  gar- 
rison town  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  and  we  read  of 
its  garrison  being  strengthened  by  the  emperor  He- 
racuus,  that  it  might  be  enabled  to  withstand  the 
Arabs.  On  the  wall  near  one  of  the  gates,  there  is  a 
Latin  inscription,  in  Greek  characters,  still  very  le- 
gible, viz.  Kenturia  prima^  evidently  marking  it  out 
as  a  Roman  station.  When  Christianity  gained  the 
ascendancy  under  Constantine,  part  of  the  temple  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church,  a  wall  of  which  is 
^tiU  remaining. 

When  de»cribing  the  temple  of  Palmyra,  M.  Vol- 
ncy  says,  "  It  is  a  remark  worthy  the  observation  of 
historians,  that  the  front  of  the  portico  has  twelve 
pillars,  like  that  of  Balbec  ;.  but  what  artists  will  es- 
teem still  more  curious  is,  that  these  two  fronts  re- 
semble the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  built  by  Perrault, 
long  before  the  existence  of  the  drawings  which  made 
us  acquainted  with  them ;  the  only  dif&rence  is,  that 
the  columns  of  the  Louvre  are  double^  whereas  those 
of  Balbec  and  Palmyra  are  detached.  The  popular 
tion  of  Balbec  was  estimated  at  five  thousand,  in 
1751 ;  in  ITS^,  it  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred.'* 
See  Volney's  Travels  in  Efnjpt  and  S^ria^  vol.  ii. 
Pococke's  Travels^  vol.  iL  Wood's  Ruins  ofBalbec* 
Bruce's  Travels^  introduction,     (g) 

BALBINUS,  one  of  the  Roman  emperors.  See 
Crevier's  Hist.  Rom.  Empire^  voL  viii.  p.  382 ;  and 
Gibbon's  Hist.  chap.  31 .     (tv) 

BALBOA,  VascoNugnes  de,  one  of  the  celebra- 
ted Spanish  adventurers,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I6th  century,  repaired  to  the  Nbw  World  in  search 
<tf  opulence  and  fame.  He  was  the  first  who  landed 
QDthe  continent  of  South  America.  He  received  infor- 
mation that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom 
situated  in  the  interior,  and  he  transmitted  an  account 
of  this  important  news  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  The 
Spanish  king,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  Balboa,  ap- 
pointed Pedrarias  Davila  to  supersede  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Darien,  and  proviaed  him  with  1200  sol- 
ders, and  a  well  equipped  fleet.  No  sooner  had  the 
new  governor  a^umed  his  office,  than  ditsenMons  and. 


sickness  conspired  to  ruin  the  colony.  Balboa  aent 
remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  Ferdinand^, 
sensible  of  his  own  imprudence,  appointed  Balboa  ^ 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries  in  the  South  Sea* 
The  animosities  between  Pedrarias  and  Balboa  were 
now  reconciled,  and  their  friendship  was  cemented  in 
1515,  by  the  union  of  Pedrarias'  daughter  with  Bal- 
boa. Pedrarias,  however,  still  harboured  resentment 
in  his  breast ;  and  having  arrested  Balboa,  he  accused 
him  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  a  design  to  re- 
volt against  the  governor.  Balboa  was  condemned  to 
death,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ardent  intercessions  of  the 
whole  colony,  he  was  executed  in  1517,  in  the  48d 
year  of  his  age.  See  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America^ 
P-276.     0) 

BALCASH.     See  Balkash. 

BALD  Eagle  Valley,  or  Sinking  Spring  VdU 
letff  the  name  of  a  delightful  valley,  about  5  milea 
wide,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bedford  County,  in  Peiio« 
sylvania.  Its  bottom  is  limestone  ;  lead  ore  and  slate 
aliound  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  it  exhibits  strong  marks  of 
pit -coal.  This  valley  is  remarkable  for  a  phenomenon 
called  the  swallows,  which  absorb  several  of  the  lar- 
gest streams,  and  discharge  them  again  on  the  surface,, 
after  a  subterraneous  passage  of  several  miles.  What 
are  called  the  *<  arch  springs,"  is  a  deep  hollow  about 
30  feet  wide,  formed  in  the  limcstorfe  rock,  covered 
with  a  stony  arch  which  transmits  a  fine  stream  of  wa- 
ter. The  subterraneous  river  enters  the  aperture  of 
an  extensive  cave  about  40  yards  wide,  in  the  bottom 
of  which,  a  strong  whirlpool  sucks  in  the  floating 
pieces  of  timber,  and  carries  them  out  of  sight.  In 
the  year  1779,  the  valley  contained  about  60  or 
70  families,  who  had  formed  several  valuable  planta- 
tions,    (q) 

BALDIVIA.  SeeVALDiviA. 

BALDNESS,  a  disease,  or  the  effect  of  oldage, 
by  which  the  hair  falls  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  the  parts  immediately  above  the  temples.  Wo- 
men and  eunuchs  are  seldom  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease, which,  in  young  persons,  often  arises  from  ex- 
cessive vcnery.  See  Buffbn's  Nat.  Hist,  by  Smellie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  442.     {j) 

BALDOCK,  a  neat  town  of  England,  in  Hert- 
fordshire,, built  by  the  knights  templars  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  standing  on  a  chalky  soil  between 
two  hills.  There  is  a  strange  charity  in  this 
parish,  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  John  Parker, 
Esq.  left  £\Q  2L  year  to  purchase  26  pennv  loaves, 
to  be  distributed  every  Sunday  after  toev  had 
lain  on  his  grave  during  the  time  that  the  beU  tolk 
for  the  morning  service.  There  are  four  ancient  en- 
campments on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood*  The 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  malt,-  Papu- 
lation in  1801,  1283,  of  whom  202  were  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  See  Salmon's  Iiistonf  of 
Hertfordshire.     ( to ) 

BALDWIN,  I.  and  II.  emperors  of  Constaati- 
xK>ple,  in  the  12th  and  1  St h. centuries*  See  Gibbon's 
Hist.  chap.  60,  61,  vol.  xi.  p.  169i  2S2.     (tv) 

BALEARES  Insulje,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca^  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  Of  the  name  of 
these  islands  various  etymologies  have  been  given  ; 
all  of  them  referring,  however,  to  the  desterity  in. 
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ff^t  for  wEicli  the  inhabitants  were  particularly 
cdebntrd.  According  t  t,  ihe  Daleare^  were 

pcopUrd  by  a  colony  of  i  lua  ;  and  ihcir  name 

w  conmanded  of  the  two  woriia  m^  b]?2,  ^^^iarefh 
mgmfftngji'il/id  in  thron^intf.    M,  Gcbelin  fuggc&l», 
that,  ssBaaip  the  oricntjU  name  of  the  sun,  came  to 
iJbc  gifuerally  applied  to  all  elevated  objecti,  Baicarex 
raj  the  proper  appellation  of  those  who  were  famoui 
throwing  stonea  from  tilings  to  a  ^reat  height* 
■lore  received  and  proper  etymology,  however, 
'  the  name  of  these  islands  to  the  Greek    word 
jtXAjij,  to  throw.     If  we  may  believe  the  accounts 
^tvcn  by  ancient   historians  of  the  manuer  in  which 
theBaleares  were  educated,  they  could  not  fail  to  be- 
ome  the  most  expert  slingers  in  the  world.     While 
et  infants,  their  breakfast  was  every  morning  sus- 
'pended  by  their  mothers  on  a  tree,  nor  were  they  al- 
lowed to  taste  it,  till  they  had  struck  it  down  with  a 
~  tooc  from  a  sling.     Their  dexterity  ivas  seconded  by 
eat  bodily  strength,  insomuch   that  the  best  tcm* 
>5  were  often  shivered  by  the  stones  which 
iiarged.  They  carried  to  battle  thi*ee  slings 
I jt  lengths,  which  they  used  according  to 
I  rent  distances  from  the  enemy- 
Tiic  iialeaTes  lived  for  ages  in  a  state  of  savage  »im- 
plicity.    The  skins  of  sheep,  or  other  animals,  served 
to  shelter  them  from  the  cold  |  and  caves  in  the  rocks, 
holes  burrowed  out  in  the  ground^  were  all  their 
!•     Their  fertile  soil  supplied  them  with   the 
aries  of  life  ;  nor  had  they  even  an  idea  of  its 
iKuries,  till  they  were  corrupted  by  their  connection 
rith  the  armies  of  Carthage.     Their  manners  became 
ib^n  so  dissolute,  and  their  propensity  so  lascivious, 
^ "  ity  to  allture  them  into  foreign  armies,  no  other  temp- 
Btion  was  necessary  than  women  and  wine*     Peaceful 
I  their  disposition,  they  lived  untiiolested  by  other 
&lion»,  till  some  of  them  having  leagued  with  thepi- 
ucs  who  infested  the  seas,  drew  upon  their  country 
Itt  vefjgeance  of  the   Romans.     About  the  (i90th 
year  of  the  city,  Metellus,  the  consul,  was  sent  to  in- 
rade  them.     He  overran  their  territories  without  dif- 
iculty,  and,  to  secure  his  conquest,  planted  two  co- 
:>niet,  named   Palm  a  and  Pol  lent  ia,  at  the  east  and 
emit ies  of  the  large  itiland.     For  his  success 
KpeditioD,  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
ifid  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Bai^aricu3»    The 
two  islands,  of  which  the  larger  (now  Majorca)  was 
Ued  Baleoris  Major^  and  the   smaller  (Minorca) 
ate&ris  Minor ^  were  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
ach  other.     They  formed  a  part  of  the  Provincia 
rarragonennis  ;  and,  on  account  of  their  excellent 
harbuurji,  and  their  commodious  sit  union  for  naviga- 
\    '     r.  ffm^  pjrt  of  the  Mediternmean,  obtained  the 
JO  of  Foriunatm,     See  CampbelPs  Hitiori/ 
»/  f -M  ttnlearic  hlanth,  Grasset  St  Sauvcur,  Voyages 
r«x  Ucs  Baled roi.     (^) 
BALE.     See  Basle. 
BALL     See  Balli. 

BALIOL,  JoHt^i  king  of  Scotland,  is  remark- 
^blr  only  from  his  being  tlie  successful  competitor  for 
%\\t  ihfone  of  that  kingdom,  and  from  his  having 
brought  his  country  to  the  lowest  degree  of  humilia- 
yHo<i.  Or  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  tiie  na- 
tion vaa  distracted  by  the  claims  of  various  compel 
tit  on  for  the  crown*     Bruce  and  Bahol  stood  fore- 
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most  on  the  list ;  and,  to  prevent  the  civil  discord  and 

bloodshed,  which  must  of  necessity  have  ensued  from  a  ^ 
protracted  dispute,  they  agreed  to  refer  their  claims  to 
the   arbitration  of  the  king  of  England      Edward, 
disappointed  in  liis  design  upon  Scotland,  by  the  pre* 
mature  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  his  son    Edward  prince  of  Wales,  had 
determined,  at  every  hazard. to  gain  an  ascendancy  in 
that  kingdom.     A  favourable  opportunity  now  of- 
fered itself ;  and  his  ambition  was  equalled  by  his  in* 
justice*     He  summoned  the  competitors  to  meet  him 
at  Norham,  where  he  had  assembled  his  parliament, 
and  where  he  proposed  to  determine  their  respective 
rights.     But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Scot- 
tish chiefs,  when,  instead  of  deciding  their  claims  w*ith 
the  disinterested  integrity  of  an  umpire,  he  demanded, 
as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should  acknowledge  htm 
BS  the  superior  and  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom.     To 
procure  proof,  that  tins  superiority  had  always  be- 
longed to  the  kings  of  England,  he  had  ransacked 
the  musty  chronicles  of  every  abbey  in  his  dominions  ; 
and  all  he  could  produce  consisted  of  mere  fiction  and 
unsupported  allegation.     But  to  supply  tlie  p!ax:e  of 
argument,  he  had  assembled  a  numerous  army  on  the 
borders,  and  seemed  determined  to  support  the  weak- 
ness of  his  proof,  by  the  strength  of  his  power.     The 
love  of  dominion,  and  the  fear  of  weakening  their 
cause  by  offending  their  umpire,  seems  to  have  quench- 
ed every  spark  of  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  the  com- 
petitors.    None  were  found  daring  enough  to  resist 
auch  usurpation  ;  and  to  the  dishonour  of  our  coim- 
try  it  is  recorded,  that  they  all  to  a  man  signed  a  re- 
cognition of  Edward's  paramount  power  in  Scotland 
—acknowledging  the  subjection,  and  sacrificing  the 
independence  of  their  country.     Baliol  was  chosen 
by  Edward,  as  the  fittest  person  for  assisting  him  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  designs.     He  was 
crowoed  at  Scone,  in  1292,  and  immediately  recogni- 
zed by  the  nobility.    He  then  returned  to  Newcastle, 
to  profess  himself  a  vassal  of  England,  and  to  do  ho- 
mage for  his  kingdom.    But  this  was  the  least  part  of 
his  humiliation.     Edward  soon  discovered  the  extent 
of  his  ambition.     Instead  of  being  contented  with  the 
homage  of  the  sovereign,  he  began  to  intei-ferc  with 
the  internal   regulatic/ns  of  the  kingdom ;  and  even 
cited  Baliol,  upon  several  trivial  occasions,  to  appear 
at  the  bar  of  an  English  parliament,  to  answer  as  a 
pn*2^e  delinquetit.  The  king  of  Scotland  bore  lamely 
for  a  while  these  grie%*ous  indignities ;  but  a  train  of 
injuries  and  insults  roused  to  resistance  even  the  meek 
spirit  of  Baliol,  who  now  seemed  determined  to  watih 
out,  by  his  future  conduct,  the  ignominy  of  his  former 
meanness  and  degradation,  and  to  atone  to  his  country 
for  the  injustice  w^iich  he  had  done  her.     He  opeidy 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  France  to  make  common 
cause  against  Edw^ard.     But  the  resolution  of  the  ti- 
mid Baliol  sooa  vanished  in  the  midst  of  dangers.    An 
invasion  of  his  dominions  compelled  him  to  implore 
the  clemency  of  Edward,  who  demanded  from  him 
the  most  abject  and  monifying  submission.    Stripped 
of  his  regal  ornaments,  and  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse^ 
with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  he  was  carried  before 
liis  conqueror,  to  whom  he  acknowledged  his  deep 
peoitence  for  the  disloyalty  of  his  conduct,  and  made 
2e 
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a  solemn  an!  irrevocable  resignation  of  his  crown  into 
the  hands  of  Edward.  Baliol  was  sent  in  chains  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  but  being 
soon  after  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  he  resided  there, 
as  a  private  gentleman,  on  his  own  estates.  During  his 
absence,  a  band  of  patriots  arose  to  assert  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country ;  and  though  they  admit- 
ted the  name  of  Baliol  'u\to  their  public  acts  and  ma- 
nifestoes, they  proceeded  as  if  no  such  person  had  ex- 
isted. Some  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  re- 
store him  to  his  throne,  but  in  vain.  He  died  in  1314| 
in  the  .55th  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  character  of  Baliol  there  is  little  either  to 
praise  or  to  blame.  His  conduct  was  the  effect  of  a 
•weak  rather  than  of  a  wicked  mind  ;  and  he  yielded  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the  example  of 
others,  rather  than  to  his  own  ideas  of  rectitude  and 
honour.  He  was  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  acted  ; 
and  his  short  and  unavailing  struggle  to  extricate  his 
country  from  the  power  of  Edward,  entitles  him  to 
our  commendation  and  pity.  When  stripped  of  his 
kingdom,  he  regretted  not  the  power  wiiich  he  had 
lost,  but  was  contented  to  live  in  privacy  and  retirement 
in  a  foreign  land.  It  has  been  asserted,  much  to  his 
dis Advantage,  but  upon  what  authority  we  know  not, 
that  Bruce,  his  competitor,  was  offered  tlie  crown  upon 
the  same  terms,  and  that  he  generously  refused  to  hold 
it  as  depending  upon  England.  From  the  most  au- 
thentic records  we  can  affirm,  that  Bruce  was  the  first 
who  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Edward  ;  that 
he  preferred  a  petition  to  him  as  liege  lord  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  his  son  and  party  were  afterwards 
found  under  the  banners  of  England,  fighting  against 
their  country.  In  contrasting  the  characters  of  Bruce 
and  Baliol,  with  regard  to  patriotism  and  integrity  of 
conduct,  our  preference,  however  contrary  to  vulgar 
opinion,  must  rest  with  the  latter.  See  Biog,  Brit, 
Dalrymple's  AnnaU.  Robertson's  Hist,  of&otlandf 
vol.  i.  p.  10.  Guthrie's  Hist,,  of  Scotland^  vol.  ii.  p. 
43—94.  Hume's  Hist,  of  Englandf  vol.  ii.  p. 
«52.     {p) 

BALISTA.     See  Arms  and  Ar-tillbry. 

BALISTES,in  Zoology,a  genus 4)f  cartilaginous 
fishes,  belonging  to  the  order  Branchiostigi  of  the 
Linnxan  system.     See  Ichthyology.     Jy) 

BALK,  probably  the  ancient  Bactrta^  is  a  large 
town  of  independent  Tartary,  situated  on  the  river  De- 
hash,  which  flows  into  the  Amu.  It  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Balk,  which  includes  the  whole  of 
Great  Bucharia,  to  the  south  of  the  Amu.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  it  belonged  to  the  khans 
of  the  Usbecks,  and  was  then  the  largest  and  the  most 
populous  of  their  cities.  The  greater  part  of  the 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone ;  the  fortifications 
are  mounds  of  earth,  supported  on  the  outside  with  a 
strong  wall;  and  the  castle  or  palace  of  the  khan  is 
built  entirely  of  marble  from  the  surrounding  moun^ 
tains.  In  the  year  1221,  when  Zengis  Khan  plun^ 
dered  this  city,  and  massacred  its  inhabitants,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  1200  temples,  and  200  public  baths 
for  foreign  merchants  and  strangers.  The  inhabitants 
«f  Balk  were  regarded  as  the  most  civilized  and  the 
Diost  induitriotts  6f  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars.  It  is 
BOW  the  chief  teat  of  the  trade  between  Bucharia  and 
Hindoitao  |  and  the  most  beautiful  stuffs  are  made  in 


the  town,  from  the  silk  collected  in  the  neighboni 
The  fine  river  of  Dehash  contributes  much  1 
commercial  greatness  of  Balk.  The  duty  upoi 
chandise  is  only  2  per  cent. ;  and  those  goods 
pass  through  the  country,  pay  no  duty.  Set  I 
belot,  Bimotheoue  Orient,  p.  167.     (o) 

BALKASH,  Palcati,  or  Tekois,  a  Iar| 

in  Tartary,  belonging  to  the  Kalmucks  tnb 

Chin^.     It  is  140  mi&s  long  and  70  broad,  an 

largest  in  Asia,  excepting  Aral  and  Baikal. 

BALLANDEN,  John.    See  Bellemdd 

BALLANDEN,  William.     Sec  Belli 

BALLAST.    See  Seamanship. 

BALLI,  or  Bali,  or  Little  Java,  one 

Sunda  isles,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  < 

It  is  about  75  miles  long,  and  45  wide ;  and 

a  great  number  of  the  inliabitants  arc  sold  fc: 

it  contains  a  population  of  about  600^000.     ^ 

SLiantity  of  cotton  is  produced  in  the  island, 
oner  with  what  is  brought  from  Sumbawa, 
neighbouring  cities,  is  made  by  the  inhabita 
different  kinds  of  stuffs. 

Rice  is  produced  here  in  great  quantitiea  ; 
king  does  not  permit  any  part  of  it  to  be  so) 
surplus  rice  above  what  is  consumed,  is  carric 
ally  into  the  fortresses  on  the  summits  of  thi 
tains,  for  years  of  war  and  scarcity.  The  isL 
duces  great  quantities  of  cocoa  nuts,  oranges, 
trons,  with  which  the  woods  and  uncultivated  • 
are  filled.  The  shores  of  Balli  are  covcte 
fish.  The  only  trade  which  is  carried  on  is  ii 
and  cotton  stuns,  which  they  transport  in  the 
boats  to  the  coast  of  Java. 

Mines  of  gold  and  copper  are  said  to  ezid 
island  ;  but  the  king  does  not  allow  them  to  b 
ed.  Balli  is  an  excellent  place  of  refretha 
vessels  that  go  to  the  Moluccas,  to  Bandat 
Macassor;  and  the  Chinese  sometimes  viiit 
exchange  their  silver  and  their  porcelains  ibr  t 
ton  stuns  of  the  country.  E.  Long.  115^  9(y, 
8""  W.  See  Peuchet's  Diet.  Geo^raph.  Cm 
and  Forest's  Voyage  to  Papuan  p.  170.      (q) 

BALLIBAY,  a  market  town  of  IrdaiML 
county  of  Monaghan,  remarkable  for  its  liai 
ket,  and  for  the  extensive  bleaohfields  and  i 
Crieve,  where  50,000  webs  are  bleached  an 
See  Coote's  Statist.  Account  tf  MonaghaUm 

BALL  IN  A,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coi 
Moy,  beautifully  ntuated  on  the  river  Moy.  ] 
a  linen  market,  it  has  one  of  the  most  codm 
salmon  fisheries  in  the  island,  which  produces  ai 
about  80  tons  of  salted  fish,  beside  those  which  i 
fresh.  See  Beaufort's  Memoir,  and  Younir's  7*oa 

BALLINAHINCH,  the  name  of  a  bar 
the  county  of  Galway,  in  Ireland. .  See  Bea 
Memoir y  Young's  Jowr,  and  Galwat.    (j\ 

BALLINASLOE,  a  thriving^  and  wcO 
town  in  the  county  of  Galway  in  Ireland^  n 
able  for  its  great  wool  fair  on  the  ]  3th  of  Jul^ 
for  several  cattle  fairs,  at  which  no  less  than  1 
oxen  and  100,0fX)  sheep  are  sold  annually. 
Beaufort's  Memoir  and  Young's  7\mr.     (jf) 

BALLINTOY,  a  small  sea-port  town  of  Ir 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  with  a  tolerably  god 
hour.     At  a  little  distance  from  Ballintoy>tfaeJ 
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Bdttc.  for  its  apparent  decrease.  He  sapposes,  that  instead 
'  '■"  ^  ^  of  really  subsiding,  it  may  only  be  slightly  shifting  its 
position,  and  gaining  in  one  quarter  as  much  as  it  loses 
in  another.  This  effect  he  ascnbes  to  the  large 
rivers,  which  jSiowing  into  this  sea  with  great  rapidity, 
carry  alon?  with  them  vast  quantities  of  earth  and 
sand,  by  which  the  beds  at  their  mouths  are  raised,  and 
their  banks  extended  towards  the  sea.  The  waves  of 
the  Baltic  do  not  swell  so  hi?h  as  in  the  ocean,  but 
they  arc  more  dangerous  and  harassing  to  the  ship- 
ping, aJs  they  succeed  each  other  with  greater  rapidity 
and  impetuosity.  Amber  is  deposited  in  its  agita^ 
tions  on  the  shores  of  Courland  and  Prussia ;  and  it 
appears,  that  all  the  knowledge  which  the  Romans 
possessed  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  Baltic,  was 
obtained  by  their  merchants,  who  journeyed  by  land 
in  search  of  amber.  Its  water  does  not  contain  above 
one-thirtieth  part  of  salt,  whereas  the  water  of  other 
seas  often  holds  one-tenth.  This  freshness  may  pro- 
ceed in  part  from  the  number  of  large  rivers  which 
discharge  themselves  into  this  sea  ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  ice  formed  in 
its  northern  gulfs.  It  has  a  very  perceptible  current ; 
and  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  north,  the 
water  becomes  so  fresh  as  to  be  even  fit  for  drinking 
or  preparing  meat.  Even  in  the  hottest  summers  the 
Baltic  is  cooler  than  any  other  sea.  Though  it 
has  no  regular  tides,  being  almost  entirely  surround- 
ed by  land,  yet  when  a  strong  west  wind  prevails 
£or  -any  considerable  time,  its  natural  outlet  is  pre- 
▼ented,  and  a  brge  accession  of  water  is  forced  into 
it  from  the  North  Sea ;  on  such  occasions,  it  rises  on 
its  coasts  a  little  above  its  ordinary  leveL  The  eb- 
bing and  flowing  of  the  German  Ocean,  though  very 
weak,  is  said  to  co-operate  with  the  Baltic,  so  that 
traces  of  their  effects  may  be  perceived. 

Not  fewer  than  forty  streams  flow  into  the  Baltic, 
on  this  side  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Diina,  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  the  Rega, 
the  Persante,  and  the  Niemen.  The  principal  islands 
in  this  sea  are,  Zealand,  Rugen,  Bomholm,  Olandy 
Gothland,  Dago,  CEsel,  Cronstadt,  Hochland,  Ty- 
tcrsaari,  Savansaari,  Penisaari,  Seitsaari,  Mohn,  Fal- 
8ter,  and  Aland.  Heavy  g^les  of  wind  are  frequent  in 
the  Baltic,  particularly  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  it 
abounds  likewise  with  rocks  and  shelves,  which  ren- 
der its  navi^tion  extremely  hazardous. 

The  Baltic  washes  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  Russia, 
Denmark,  Courland,  Prussia,  and  Germany  ;  and  the 
productions  of  these  countries  form  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  British  commerce.  The  Rus- 
sian ports  in  this  sea,  or  more  properly  in  the  ^ulf  of 
Finland,  are  Fredericksham  and  Wyburg,  in  the  go- 
^mment  of  Wyburg  ;  Petersburg,  (or  Cronstadt, ) 
the  imperial  residence,  and  capital  of  the  government 
of  Petersbnrg  ;  Narva,  Revel,  and  Hapsal,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Revel,  to  which  Arensberg,  in  the  island 
of  CEsel,  likewise  belongs ;  Pemau,  and  Riga,  in  the 

government  of  Riea,  and  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
uriog  winter,  the  navigation  to  these  ports  is  clo- 
sed, and,  as  that  season  approaches,  the  weather  be- 
comes very  tempestuous.  Revel,  Pemau,  Arensbm^, 
Hapsal,  and  Baltic  Port,  are  shut  up  by  the  ice  m 
November  or  December,  and  are  generally  open  again 
Hi  February  or  March.  Riga  is  blocked  up  in  Octo- 
Wr  or  Novmber,  andopeiu  either  in  MarA  or  ApriL 


Narva,  Cronstadt,  Wyburg:,  and  Fiederickshamt 
shut  in  October  or  November,  and  open  in  Aprilf  ^ 
though  at  Petersburgh  the  ice  sometimes  continiiet 
firm  till  May.  The  safest  anchoring  places  are  Ro> 
gervick  Bay,  or  Baltic  Port,  Revel  Bayi  Kasperwich 
under  Hogland  island,  Aspo,  and  Sceskar.  The 
coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous.  All  the  ports,  ex* 
cept  Revel,  are  inconvenient  and  unsafe  for  loading 
and  landing  ^oods.  By  the  annexation  of  Couriara 
to  the  Imperial  dominions,  Russia  gained  the  porta 
of  Windau  and  Liebau.  Some  idea  of  the  Ruanaa 
trade  in  the  Baltic  may  be  acquired  from  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  the  number  of  vessels  which  came 
to  or  left  its  ports,  and  of  the  amount  of  exports  and 
imports  in  the  years  1797  and  1802.  In  1797,  the 
number  of  ships  arrived  was  2541,  of  those  that  sail- 
ed  2472, — ^the  amount  of  imports  was  1^25,592,92% 
—of  exports,  i?46,^k),443.  In  1802,  there  arrived 
2768- vessels,  and  sailed  2632, — the  imports  amounted 
tOdSS2,983,418,and  the  exports  to  if46,917,134<.  The 
customs  of  the  year  1797  amounted  to  iff 4,790,807; 
T-of  those  in  1802  we  have  seen  no  statement.  The 
proportion  of  British  vessels  which  arrived  in  these 
ports  in  the  last  mentioned  year  was  308  laden,  and 
515  unladen, — there  sailed  758  laden,  and  39  with- 
out cargoes. 

Prussia  possesses  a  territory  of  nearly»four  hundred 
miles  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  which,  in  that  ex« 
tent,  receives  some  of  the  Hnest  navigable  rivers  in 
Europe.     There  are  likewise  some  branches  of  tb^ 
Baltic  Sea  which  indent  the  Prussian  coasts,  and  ar^^ 
called  lakes,  or  haffs.     Of  these  the  largest  is  tli^j^ 
Courish  Haff,  which  runs  directly  south-west  fn 
Memel,   spreading  to  a  considerable  breadth,   ^-m 
penetrating  within  sixty  miles  of  Konigsburg.     T*  1 
Frische  Haff  forms  a  long  lake  between  Konigsbi^ 
and  Elbeng,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  at 
lau.      It  IS  also  connected  with  Dantzic   by 
branches  of  the  Vistula.   There  is  also  another  ha 
•  Pomerania,  formed  by  the  islands  of  Usedom 
Wollin,  and  communicating  with  the  Baltic,  by  th 
channels,  the   principal  ok   which    is   Swinemu 
The  principal  Prussian  ports  on  the  Baltic  are 
mel,  Pillau,  and  Dantzic.     With  these  ports  Brit  -^^ 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.     Timber  is. the  cli^^'  ^ 
article  of  exportation  from  Memel ;  com  and  timt 
are  the  staple  articles  of  the  Dantzic  trade. 

Mecklenburgh,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Lov 
Saxony,  lying  betwixt  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  ^ 
only  two  ports  on  the  Baltic,  Rostoc  and  Wisma 

Sweden  extends  along  the  whole  western  coast 
the  Baltic,  on  both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  a^ 
along  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Fi 
land.  It  commands,  of  course',  a  considerable  pi 
portion  of  the  Baltic  tvade.  Its  principal  ports  < 
that  sea,  are  Stockholm,  Gottenburg,  and  Stralsun 

Though  but  a  small  part  of  the  Danish  dominio 
lies  upon  the  Baltic,  yet  that  part  is  by  hr  the  mo« 
interesting;  and  has  acquirea  an  importance  fro*^^ 
the  present  state  of  commerce,  which  it  never  cr  ^^ 
joyed  at  any  former  period.  The  duchies  of  Hc^^ 
stein  and  Sleswick,  with  Zealand,  and  some  smalls  -^ 
islands,  nearly  shut  up  the  communication  betwee>^ 
the  Baltic  Sea  aud  the  ocean ;  and  all  the  trade  C^ 
Europe  passes  through  that  small  country. 

Copenha^gen,  the  cipital  of  Zealandi  and  of  1 
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BAtinufti,  for  sardelles  and  anchovies.     The  potted  lampreys 
BiJiinMirc.  ^j-..^  ^^  Narva  are  equally  delicate.  See  Tooke's  View 
ofi/ic  Russian  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p.  168.     (ja) 

BALTIMORA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Syjigcnesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Necessaria.  See 
Botany,     (w) 

BALTIMORE,  one  of  the  eighteen  counties  of 
Mirylaiid,  in  North  America,  is  divided  from  Ann 
Arundel  county  by  the  Tiver  Patapsco,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  south  and  south-west ;  and  from  Hartford 
<:otinty  by  the  rivers  Gunpowder^  and  Little  Gun- 
powder, on  the  east  and  north-east :  its  other  boun- 
daries are  Frederick  county  on  the  west  and  sout?h- 
west,  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and  Chesapeak 
bay  on  the  south-east.  Between  the  rivers  which 
bound  this  cqunty,  there  are  two  others,  called  Back 
and  Middle  rivers  ;  but  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
only  arms  of  Chesapeak  bay.  About  four  or  five 
miles  east  of  the  Patapsco,  Back  river  receives  two 
small  streams,  one  of  which  is  called  Herring  Run. 
Middle  river  has  scarcely  any  supply  of  fre6(h  water. 
This  county  abounds  with  iron  ore,  of  a  quality  par- 
ticularly adiapted  for  casting ;  and  the  ore  is  found 
in  banks  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  it  is 
never  necessary  to  sink  a  sliaft  in  order  to  procure  it. 
The  population  was  estimated  about  fourteen  years 
ago  at  25,434  inhabitants,  including  5877  slaves. 
Annapolis  is  reckoned  its  capital,  though  Baltimore 
is  a  far  more  considerable  town,     (/i*) 

BALTIMORE,  the  principal  town  in  the  above 
county,  is  the  largest  in  the  state  of  Maryland ;  and 
is  ranked  by  Morse  the  fourth  in  size,  and  in  com- 
merce the  fifth  town  in  the  United  States.  Within 
these  few  years,  however,  it  has  increased  so  rapidly, 
both  in  trade  and  population,  that  Weld,  who  visited 
that  country  in  the  years  1795-7>  places  it  next  after 
New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and  Du  Lac,  whose 
observations  were  made  about  seven  years  ago,  rates 
it  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  ports  within 
the  extensive  countries  which  the  United  States  com- 
prehend. It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Patapsco 
river,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  junction  with  the 
Chesapeak.  The  basin,  around  which  the  town  is 
built,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  A- 
merica;  and  its  entrance,  scarcely  a  pistol  shot  across, 
is  defended  by  a  fort  which  completely  secures  it 
against  any  naval  force.  Here  the  water  rises,  in  or- 
dmary  tides,  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  No 
situation  can  be  more  favourable  for  commerce  than 
that  of  Baltimore.  Upwards  of  2000  merchant 
vessels  can  ride  in  perfect  safety  within  its  basin ; 
and  the  bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  penetratine 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  up  the  country,  and 
connected  besides  with  many  noble  rivers,  affords  un- 
common facihties  for  inland  navigation.  A  creek  di- 
vides Baltimore  into  two  parts,  one  of  them  what  is 
properly  called  the  town,  and  the  other  Fell's  Point. 
As  the  water  in  the  harbour  is  only  nine  feet  deep, 
and  a  particular  wind  is  necessary  to  enable  ships  to 
get  out,  the  greater  number  ot  those  which  trade 
to  Baltimore  stop  at  Fell's  point,  where  vessels  of 
six  hundred  tons  burden  can  lie  without  danger. 
These  advantages  have  induced  many  of  the  mercan- 
tile people  to  settle  on  this  point,  which  is  connected 
with  the  town  by  two  bridges  built  over  the  creek. 


Houses  extend  irregularly  between  them  t  ftnd  ap« 
wards  of  seven  hundi^  have  already  been  built  up<m  ^ 
the  point ;  and  a  plan  for  regular  streets,  and  a  large 
market-place,  has  been  laid  down,  and  partly  executnL 
In  the  town  itself,  the  principal  street*  named  Mar- 
ket Street,  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  pardflel  with 
the  water,  and  is  at  least  a  mile  in  lengthy  and  idKMit 
eighty  feet  wide.  Here,  as  in  Philadelphia,  most  of 
the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  anglei,  and  seve- 
ral of  them,  particularly  Calvert,  South,  and  Gay 
Streets,  are  handsome  and  well  built.  Some  of  the 
rest,  however,  are  not  paved*  so  that  wheo  heavy 
rains  fall,  the  soil,  which  is  a  stiff  yellow  clay»  re- 
tains the  water  long,  and  renders  them  almost  impas- 
sable. Baltimore  contains  ten  churches ;  and  the  va- 
rious denominations  of  Christians  are,  Epi^copaltaitSf 
Presbyterians,  German  Lutherans,  German  Calvin- 
ists,  Reformed  Germans,  NicoHtes  or  New  Quakers^ 
Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Methodists.  Each 
of  these  sects  have  one  church,  except  the  Metho- 
dists, who  have  two.  The-  Presbyterian  church  is 
the  finest  building  in  the  whole  town.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  with  a  large  portico  in  front,  supported  by  six 
pillars  of  stone.  The  court  of  justice,  the  custom- 
house, and  the  guild-hall,  are  also  very  fine  edifices. 
Here,  as  at  Philadelphia,  there  are  an  hospital  and 
poor  house,  a  prison,  theatre,  and  a  bank,  whichy 
when  Du  Lac  visited  the  town,  \%'as  unfinished. 

The  low  situation  of  the  town  rendem  it  rather 
unhealthy,  though  its  rapid  increase  has  f?f^  rise  to 
improvements  which  have  considerably  melicMrated  the 
air.  Here,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Philadelphiat 
the  yellow  fever  has  sometimes  committed  its  ravages^ 
The  most  sickly  season  is  in  autumn,  when  the  weaithy 
inhabitants  generally  retire  to  their  country  seati» 
many  of  which  are  situated  most  delightfully  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  To  the  north  and  east 
the  land  rises,  and  affords  a  most  enchanting  land- 
scape. •*  The  town,"  says  Morse,  "the point,  the  ship- 
ping both  in  the  basin  and  at  Fell's  Point,  the  bay  a 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  rising  ground  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  harbour,  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  decli- 
vity at  the  right,  a  stream  of  water  breakmg  over  tK« 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  Ji  conspire 
to  complete  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  prospect." 

Baltimore  is  inhabited  by  people  from  all  the  yr"9 
rious  parts  of  Europe,  of  whom  the  Irish  are  tX= 
most  numerous.  Almost  the  whole  inhabitants  sb^ 
engaged  in  trade,  to  which  they  very  diligently  »^ 
ply.  Their  character  is  very  superior  to  £at  of  t  ^-^ 
Americans  in  general ;  and  their  hospitality  to  atn^m 
gcrs  has  drawn  forth  the  warm  eulogiums  both 
Du  Lac  and  Weld.  Wc  cannot  deny  ourselves  t 
pleasure  of  quoting  a  compliment  paid  by  the  fomaitf 
of  these  travellers  to  our  countrymen  who  have  settl^^ 
in  Baltimore.     "  The  principal  commercial  houses 

Baltimore,"  says  he,  "  are  Scotch.     This  active,  c 

terprising,  economical,  and  industrious  people,  car^^ 
with  them  the  love  of  labour  and  the  arts." 

To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  increasing  prosperity  -«^ 
this  place,  we  need  only  compare  its  present  popuL 
tion  with  the  statements  given  of  it  at  various  perio^^ 
within  the  last  eighteen  years.  In  Morse's  Aracr** 
can  Geography,  published  about  the  year  1790^  t — ' 
states  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  between  L-^ 
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BAMBOO  Habit,  a  contrivance  among  the  Chi- 
nese for  keeping  themselves  afloat  in  water»  by  a 
number  of  cross  bamboos,     (j) 

BAMBOUK,  or  Bambuck,  a  kingdom  of  Wes- 
tern Africa,  situated  between  the  rivers  Bating  and 
Faleme.  The  soil  of  this  state  is  dry  and  unproduc- 
tive,  the  temperature  extremely  high,  and  the  climate 
unwholesome.  Gold  is  so  plentiful,  that  it  is  obtained 
by  merely  scraping  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
is  clayish  and  sandy.  When  the  mine  is  rich,  it  is 
wrought  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  In  sepa* 
rating  the  gold  from  the  earth,  the  larger  pieces  only 
are  obtained,  as  the  lesser  pieces  are  washed  away 
with  the  water  which  runs  down  an  inclined  plane, 
i^cordine  to  the  Abbe  Demanet,  there  are  also 
mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  tin.  The  iron,  which  they 
melt  and  convert  into  instruments  of  husbandry  and 
war,  is  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  and  saltpetre  is 
found  in  ^reat  quantities. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bambouk  have  woolly  hair  and 
a  sable  complexion.  They  are  distinguished  into 
two  sects,  viz.  Mahometans  and  Deists,  but  they  live 
in  harmony  and  mutual  toleration.  Their  food  is 
rice,  beef,  and  mutton,  and  their  wine  is  a  liquor  pre- 
pared from  fermented  honey.  The  method  by  which  - 
they  weave  their  cotton  cloths,  is  very  laborious  and 
difficult.  The  kingdom  is  traversed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Konkodoo,  which  abound  with  gold.  Bam- 
bouk, the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  stream  which  runs 
into  the  river  Faleme.  See  Raynal's  Hist,  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies j  vol.  iv.  p.  138  ;  and  Rennel's 
Proceedings  ^ihe  African  Association^  1778.     (tu) 

BAMBUSA,  a  etaus  of  plants  of  the  class  Hex- 
andria,  and  order  ^£Mnogynia•     See  Botaky.     (tv) 

BAMFF.    See  Banff. 

BAMIYAN,  or  Bamian,  a  city  placed  in  the 
centre  of  Paripamisus,  a  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus^ 
in  that  part  ot  independent  Tartary  called  Great  Bu- 
charia.  In  Sanscrit  it  is  called  VamUnagari,  Vami-grhny 
and  in  a  derivative  form  V&miyanj  <*  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  excellent  city."  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  at  a  very  early  period  was  regarded  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  sect  of  Buddha.  It  was  therefore 
emphatically  styled  Buddha-BSmiyan  ;  but  this  vene- 
rable title  has  been  perverted  by  the  noalicious  Musul- 
mans  into  But-B&miyan^  or  Bamian^  **  of  the  evil 
spirit." 

This  celebrated  city,  the  Thebes  of  the  east,  is  re- 
presented in  the  books  of  the  Bauddhits,  as  the  source 
of  purity  and  holiness.  They  pretend  that  it  was 
built  by  the  patriarch  Shem,  from  whom  it  is  some- 
times caUed  Sham-BSmlj/an.  This  patriarch  they 
suppose  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  Jina  or  Vish- 
Ku  ;  an  opinion  which  likewise  prevails  among  the 
Bramins. 

B£miyan  is  situated  between  Bahlac  and  Cabul, 
from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  distant  eight  manzils  or 
day's  journey.  Like  Thebes  in  Egypt,  it  is  entirely 
cut  out  of  an  insulated  mountain  ;  and  the  surround* 
ing  valley  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  countr}^ 
the  Tagavi,  or  district  of  Bamiyan.  About  two  miles 
south  from  this  place  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
called  Gnlghulehf  which,  at  a  remote  period,  was  de- 
solated by  the  furious  zeal  of  the  Musulmans.  The 
ruins  of  some  buildings  of  masonry  are  still  seen  round 


a  small  conical  hill  in  the  neighbouiiiood,  whose  sm 
mit  is  crowned  with  the  ruined  palace  of  its  aade 
kings.  Through  the  ruins  of  Gulghuleh^  and  -t 
district  of  Bamiyan,  flows  a  pleasant  though  acaa 
stream,  which  rises  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and  fidh  ia 
a  lake,  from  which  issue  four  rivers,  the  Hirmai 
the  Landhi  Sindh,  the  rivers  of  Bahlac,  and  of  Condi 

The  city  of  Bamiyan  consists  of  a  great  number 
apartments  and  recesses  cut  but  of  the  rock;  a 
from  the  Ai/een  Akberry^  as  well  as  from  the  coaci 
ring  reports  of  travellers,  we  learn,  that  there  are  abc 
12,000  of  these  recesses  in  the  Tagavi  of  Bamfyi 
Some  of  these  appear,  from  their  eztraordioarf  < 
mensions,  to  have  been  designed  for  templet,  cit 
of  them  have  pillars,  but  some  are  adorned  with  nid 
and  carved  work ;  and  fragments  still  remain 
figures  in  relievo,  which  have  been  miserably  mc 
lated  and  defaced  by  the  Musulmans.  The  waus,  t= 
have  been  decorated  with  paintings  the  coloiir- 
which  gleam,  here  and  there,  throufffa  the  siim 
with  which  they  have  been  in  general  obscured 
the  fires  of  the  inhabitants.  These  recesses  are  cid 
by  the  natives  Samach^hf  and  by  the  Persians  Sam 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  country  of  the  Afj 
ans ;  some  of  them  extremely  rude,  but  others  faigr 
finished  and  beautifully  decorated.  The  most  f 
feet  are  at  Mohi,  on  the  road  between  Bamiyan  i 
Bahlac,  in  which  the  paintings  retain  their  or^ 
freshness,  as  their  situation  amongst  precipices  ] 
prevented  the  Musulmans  from  making  them  tl 
habitations. 

But  no  curiosities  in  Bamiyan  or  its  vicinity 
more  calculated  to  attract  attention,  than  two  coi] 
sal  statues,  seen  at  a  great  distance,  which  arc 
least  fifty  cubits  high.  They  adhere  to  the  no 
tain  out  of  which  they  are  cut ;  and  stand  erect  a 
sort  of  niches,  the  depth  of  which  is  equal  to 
thickness  of  the  statue.  At  a  small  distance  C 
these  stands  another  statue  of  less  colossal  size,  brt 
only  about  fifteen  cubits  high.  Concemmg 
names  or  sex  of  these  statues,  oriental  writers  are 
agreed.  The  few  Hindus  resident  in  these  couml 
say,  that  they  represent  Bhim  and  his  consort :  mm 
the  followers  of  Buddha  maintain,  that  they  ar^ 
statues  of  Shahama,  and  his  disciple  Salaala. 
Musulmans,  on  their  part,  contend,  that  they  ar^ 
effigies  of  Key-Umursh  and  his  consort,  that  i* 
say,  Adam  and  Eve ;  and  that  the  third  repreis 
Selish  or  Seth,  their  son,  whose  tomb,  or  at  kasf^ 
place  where  it  stood,  is  shewn  oear  Bahlac.  AM 
Musulman  troops  never  pass  that  war  without  & 
a  few  shots  of  cannon  at  them,  one  ot  the  legs  o^ 
male  figure  is  much  broken.  It  it  said  that  Avr^ 
zebe,  passing  that  way  in  his  expedition  to  Bat 
in  the  year  1646,  ordered  a  few  shots  to  be  fir^ 
usuaL  One  of  them  took  effect,  and  almost  h^ 
the  leg  of  the  statue,  which  bled  profusely.  S^ 
frightful  dreams  conspired  with  this  prodigy,  to  ^ 
him  desist  from  the  sacrilegious  attack,  and  the  tC 
ted  blood,  we  are  told,  adheres  to  die  wound  to 
day.  This  miracle  is  equally  credited  by  Hindua 
Musulmans ;  the  former  ascribing  it  to  tbc  ioterp 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  Jotter  ixtSDui 
it  to  witchcraft.  Between  the  legs  of  the  aHr| 
figure  there  is  a  door  leading  into  a 
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-  temple,  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  stationed  a  few 
^  wretched  Banians,  who  sell  provisions  to  traTellers. 

Persian  authors,  who  call  the  first  Balk-Bamfyan,  and 
t6e  second  Bilk-Bohhar£.  These  authors  suppose 
it  to  have  existed  before  the  flood ;  but  the  Budd- 
haists  maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  a  most  religi- 
ous man  named  Shama,  (the  same  with  the  patriarch 
Shem,)  and  that  his  posterity  lived  there  for  many 
^generations.  They  add,  that  Balk-Bamiyan  was  ori- 
ginally Abraham's  place  of  abode ;  that  patriarch,  ac- 
cording to  scripture,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  having  removed  with  his  father  to  distant 
^countries  in  the  west.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us, 
tbat  it  eusted  before  the  time  of  Ninus ;  but  he,  like 
die  Persian  writers,  has  mistaken  this  city  for  Bahlac. 
97  the  natives,  Bamiyan  and  the  adjacent  countries 
are  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
buman  race.  Here,  too,  the  first  heroes  of  Persian 
itory  lived  and  performed  innumerable  exploits ;  here 
fllieir  holy  instructors  first  delivered  their  precepts ; 
and  here  was  the  scite  of  the  first  temples  that  were 
crer  reared. 

B^iyan  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Musulmans  at  a 

very  early  period  of  their  history.     At  one  time  it 

was  governed  bj  kings ;  but  this  dynasty,  after  con- 

Cinuine  but  a  few  years,  terminated  in  1215.     Gul- 

afraleh,  the  royal  residence,  called  then  the  palace  of 

Bannan,    was   destroyed  by  Zengis    Khan,   whose 

l^rtentment  against  the  inhabitants  was  so  violent,  that 

he  massacred  them  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 

'    4pd  even  vented  his  fury  against  the  brutes  and  trees. 

•The  natives  of  that  country  gave  it  then  the  name  of 

■    Go^huleh,   signifying,    "  cries   of  woe."      As  it 

worn  have  been  ominous  to  rebuild  it,  they  erected 

ia  its  stead  a  fort,  on  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Bamians, 

which  still  bears  the  name  of  Imperial  Fort.     This 

dude  also  was  destroyed  by  Zingis  the  Ushak,  in 

M88>  and'  has  never  since  been  rebuilt. 

'  The  district  of  Bdmiyan  is  now  barren,  and  with- 

ckit  a  single  tree ;  yet  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 

AiSy  and  of  the  Bauddhists,  positively  affirm,  that  of 

L   dU  it  was  fertile.     There  is  a  tradition,  too,  that  at 

"dtae  period  it  was  so  overstocked  with  inhabitants, 

ifhkt  trees, '  underwood,  grass,  and  plants,  were  all 

.  ,4!tooipletely  destroyed.     The  vegetable  soil,  thus  de- 

'  Tpfivedof  cukivation,  was,  in  the  course  of  ages,  washed 

away  by  the  rains ;   and  indeed  the  soil  in  the  valley 

U  extremely  rich,  and  the  whole  district,  as  it  now  is, 

-  :  a  most  delightful  spot.    The  vine,  and  almost  all  the 

fruit  trees  we  have  in  Europe,  grow  spontaneously 
and  to  high  perfection  in  the  country  to  the  eastward 
of  Biuniyan,  as  fll^as  the  river  Indus.  The  natives, 
when  they  find  a  vine  or  any  fruit  tree  in  the  forests, 
dear  away  all  the  wood  about  it,  and  dig  the  ground, 

:     which  brings  the  fruit  to  perfect  maturity.    Bamiyan 

''  efccins  to  be  the  Drastoca  of  Ptolemy,  that  name  be- 
imt  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Drashatca,  which  sig- 

'  inet  the  **  stone  city  :*'  for  before  that  time  towns 
were  nothing  more  than  a  mere  assemblage  of  huts. 

*  The  distance  and  bearing  of  Drastoca  from  Cabura, 
-or  Orthospana,  leaves  uo  doubt  that  it  was  the  same 
city  as  Batnfyan.  For  the  whole  of  our  information 
aonceming  this  city,  we  are  indebted  to  Captain 
Francis  Milford's  ingenious  Observations  on  mount 
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Caucasus^  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches^ 

p.  462,  &c.     (a*)  , .      .    . 

B  AMPTON,  a  market  town  in  Devonshire,  is  si- 
tuated on  a  branch  of  the  river  Exe,  and  surrounded 
with  lime-stone  hills.  The  nrincipal  manufacture  of 
the  place  is  serges.  Population  1364?.  See  Plot's 
Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire  ;  and  Poly whele's 
Historu  of  Devonshire^  vol.  ii.     {j) 

BANANA.     See  Pine  Apple. 

BANARA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dode- 
candria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,     (to) 

BANBURY,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  situated  on  the  river  CharwelU  From  the 
number  of  Roman  coins,  &c.  found  in  the  adjacent 
fields,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  scite  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion Branavis.  The  canal  from  Oxford  to  Coventry 
passes  through  Banbury.  There  is  here  a  manufac- 
tory of  plush  and  shag  cloths  ;  and  two  springs,  one 
sulphuretted,  and  the  other  chalybeate.  Population 
2755,  of  whom  567  are  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures.    See  Bray's  Tour  in  Derbyshire,    (j) 

BANC  A,  one  of  the  Asiatic  islands,  situated  be- 
tween Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  separated  from  the  for- 
mer by  the  straits  of  Banca.  The  king  of  Banca,  who 
resides  in  the  territory  of  Palambang,  in  the  isle  of 
Sumatra,  is  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  who  have  a 
settlement  and  troops  at  Palambang.  The  Dutch  as- 
sist him  in  maintaining  his  independence,  and  are  am- 
ply repaid  by  the  monopoly  of  the  tin,  for  which  the 
island  of  Banca  is  so  celebrated.  The  tin  mines, 
which  appear  to  be  inexhaustible,  were  discovered  in 
1710.  'riie  managers  of  the  mines,  who  happen  to  be 
Chinese,  deliver  the  tin  to  the  king  for  5  nx  dollars 
per  V23  pounds ;  and  the  Dutch  obtain  the  same 
quantity  for  15  rix  dollars,  which  is  nearly  £2^  1 8s.  per 
English  cwt.  The  quantity  received  by  the  Dutch, 
amounts  to  about  three  million  of  pounds  annually,  the 
greater  part  of  which  goes  to  China.  In  1778, 
700,000  pounds  were  sent  to  Holland.  East  Long. 
106«  30',  South  Lat.  2^  SO'.  See  Wilcocke's  edition 
of  Stavorinus's  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies^  vol.  i.  p. 
357.  Staunton's  £m^^^ /o  ChinOf  vol.  i.  p.  305; 
and  Marchand's  Voyages f  vol.  i.  p.  98.     (o) 

BANC ALIS,  a  town  in  the  kmedom  of  Acheen, 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  See  Peuchet's  Did.  de  la 
Gcograph.  Commerg. ;  and  Acheen.     {to) 

BANCHUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects  in  the  system  of  Cuvier  and  Dumeril, 
belongbg  to  the  family  of  inseciirodeSf  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  icAne«moi».     See  Entomology,      {f) 

BANDA  Isles,  the  name  of  a  group  of  Asiatic 
islands,  called  the  Spice  or  Nutmee  islands,  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  island  of  Ceram,  and  to  the  south-west 
of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea.  Tlie  islands  comprehended 
under  this  general  name  are,  Bandaor  Lantor,  Neira  or 
Nera,  Piiloway,  or  Way^  or  Ay,  Pulorohn.or  Rohn, 
Rossingen  or  Rossagay,  Gonong  or  Gucnanape,  or 
Ganapez»  Pulo»pisang,  Pulo-prampon,  Pulo-suanjee 
Capaf,  and  Nylacky. 

In  the  year  1602,  the  Dutch  landed  in  the  Banda 
isles,  which  formed  one  of  their  earliest  settlements  in 
the  Indies.  In  1609,  they  entered  into  a  treatv  with 
the  Orancais  or  natives,  who  bound  themselves  to 
send  all  their  nutmeg  and  mace  to  the  Dutch  fort  of 
Nassau,  in  the  island  of  Nera,  at  a  fixed  price,  while 
2r 
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yBaiida.  the  Dutch  pledged  themselves  to  defcwl  the  natives, 
particularly  against  the  Portuguese.  The  breach  of 
this  agreement  by  the  natives*  and  the  murder  of  the* 
Dutch  commissary,  occasioned  hostilities  between  the 
tvt'Q  powers.  In  1616,  a  similar  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  the  Enghsh,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
the  Dutch  ;  but  this  also  was  broken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Banda.  The  English  having  refused,  after 
tlieyhad  made  peace  with  the  Dutch,  to  join  them  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Banda  isles,  the  latter  attack- 
ed them  in  1621,  and  compelled  the  natives  to  deliver 
iip  their  towns,  their  forts,  their  arms,  and  all  their 
islands.  In  order  to  secure  to  themselves  the  nut- 
meg and  mace  which  these  islands  produced,  the  Dutch 
erected  forts  in  all  the  islands,  and  divided  the  soil 
into  orchards,  which  they  distributed  among  the 
Dutch  colonists  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their 
slaves.  The  Banda  isles  were  taken  from  the  Dutch 
by  the  English  admiral  Hainier  in  1796,  and  in  1801 
were  restored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

The  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch  is  in  the  island 
of  Nera,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour,  commanded 
by  the  cannon  of  the  forts  Belgica  and  Nassau.  The 
island  of  Banda,  which  is  about  8  miles  long  and  5 
broad,  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  two  or  three  redoubts. 
It  contains  25  nutmeg  fields,  which  produce  annually 
about  570,000  pounds  of  nutmegs,  and  140,000 
pounds  of  mace,  called  the  flour  of  nutmeg.  The 
hurricane  of  1778,  however,  nearly  annihilated  the 
nutmeg  trees  of  this  island.  These  nutmeg  fields  oc- 
cupy about  70,000  square  toises.  In  the  island  of 
Puloway  there  is  a  small  fort  ;  Pulorohn  is  defend- 
ed by  a  small  redoubt ;  Rossingen  has  also  a  redoubt ; 
and  Gonong  is  remarkable  for  a  volcano,  which  al- 
ways sends  forth  smoke,  and  sometimes  flames.  The 
uutmeg  'flourishes  amidst  the  lava  of  Gonong,  as  well 
as  in  the  tine  black  mould  which  covers  the  other  islands. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Banda 
islands  was.  163,000  pounds  of  nutmeg,  and  46,000 
pounds  of  jnace.  Between  the  years  1796  and  1798, 
the  Enghsh  East  India  Company  imported  817>312 
pounds  of  cloves,  93,732  pounds  ot  nutmegs,  and 
46,730  pounds  of  mace,  and  about  a  third  part  more 
in  private  trade.  In  the  year  1737,  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  sold  at  one  time  280,964  pounds  of 
nutmeg.  In  1756,  241,427  pounds  were  sold;  and 
in  1778,  264,189  pounds.  The  average  has  been 
considered  to  be  about  250,000  pounds  annually, 
which  was  sold  in  Europe  at  75  livres  per  pound, 
exclusive  of  100,000  pounds  sold  in  the  Indies.  The 
average  quantity  of  mace  has  been  90,000  pounds  an- 
nually, and  10,000  pounds  in  the  East  Indies. 

While  the  Banda  isles  supply  Europe  witli  their 
spiceries,  tliey  deny  the  means  of  subsistence  to  their 
own  inhabitants.  Sago,  which  is  the  pith  of  a  tree  of 
moderate  size,  serves  them  for  bread ;  and  the  juice 
which  exudes  from  its  branches  is  their  ordinary  be- 
verage. The  cattle  and  grain  which  they  use  are 
imported  from  the  island  of  Java.  The  population 
of  these  islands,  which  is  saidto  have  been  once  15,000, 
is  Jiow  only  5763.  E.  Long.  130°  40',  S.  Lat.  4° 
18'.  See  Stavorinus's  Voi^age  by  WiJcocke,  vol.  i. 
p.  331,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.  Bougainville  Vot^oEe  Autoiir 
du  Monde.  Raynal's  HUi,  o/^the  Indies.  Asiatic  Re^ 
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gister,  1800,  p.  200;  and  Pcuchet's  Dict.deh  Oeog. 

Com  mere,     (q)  ^ 

T^A  NDAOK.-     Spp  5?fTRr,Riiv. 

BANDANA  Handrekchieps,  a  apecies  of  the 
East  Indian  manufacture  much  admired  m  Europe^ 
and  fabricated  in  India  both  from  silk  and  cotton* 
The  ground  of  these  handkerchiefs  is  commonly  of  a 
dark  colour,  most  frequently  red,  blue,  or  purple; 
and  the  pattern  almost  always  consists  of  spots  re- 
nerally  white,  or  sometimes  a  bright  yellow.  The  Su^ 
rabihtyof  the  colours^  and  the  dai^ess  of  £he  ground^ 
have  contributed  to  cause  a  very  great  demand  for 
this  article  in  the  European  market ;  and,  from  thii 
cause,  the  home  manufacturers  have  been  long  very 
anxious  to  produce  articles  of  this  description*  wUco 
might  rival  the  Indian  goods  in  quality  and  cheap- 
ness. 

The  only  mode  of  accomplishing  this,  was  fiir  a 
long  time,  and  until  very  recently,  considered  to  be 
by  the  ordinary  process  ofcalieo  printing  with  blocks 
upon  white  cloths  ;  but  in  this  way  it  was  very  raie- 
ly,  if  ever,  in  the  power  of  the  manufacturer  to  render 
his  colours  sufficiently  durable,  especially  the  reds ; 
and  therefore  the  home  made  article  was  never  held  in 
estimation  by  purchasers,  most  of  whom  consisted  of 
that  class  of  people  to  whom  durability  was  a  most 
essential,  and  even  indispensible,  requisite.     Besides 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  colour  sufficiently,  the  tax 
upon  this,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of  printed 
Cloths,  must  have  operated  considerably  in  the  com* 
parison  with  the  imported  g'oods.     Lately,  howefer, 
a  discovery  has  been  made  of  a  mode  of  manufactii*^ 
ring  this  kind  of  handkerchief,  so  as  to  ensure  the  duL^ 
rabilit)r  of  the  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  es^ 
tirely  free  from  any  tax  wiiatever  under  the  existixk  • 
revenue  laws.     This  manufacture  was  first  practiM 
at  Glasgow,  where   it  is   now  prosecuted  to  v^^ 
considerable  extent ;  and  it  is  still,  we  have  reasocm 
believe,  entirely  confined  to  that  part  of  the  counK.ja 

The  new  process  is  exactly  the  converse  of  pr^ 
in?  ;  for  it  consists  of  dyeing  the  cloth  of  a  dur^^ 
colour,  as  red,  blue,  or  purple,  and  then  discharg^-^ 
that  part  which  forms  the  pattern,  by  means  (^  ^ 
strong  solution  of  the  oxy-murlate  of  lime  applied 
a  mechanical  process,  which  we  shall  now  descrS- 
referring  the  reader  for  a  plan  and  section  of  the  ^ 
paratus  used,  to  Plate  LI  I.  Figs.  3.  and  4. 

The  goods  used  for  this  manufacture  are  of  cott--^ 
sometimes  woven  plain,  but  much  more  frequec^ 
tweeled.  The  cloth  after  being  woven,  is  dyed,  ^^ 
the. colour  most  frequently  used  is  the  Turltcy  r — ' 
After  the  cloth  has  been  dyed,  it  is  smoothly  and 

fularly  folded  in  pieces  generally.^|[Qntaining  twe 
andkerchiefs  each,  and  in  this  state  Is  put  into 
press ;  which  being  firmly  shut,  to  prevent  the  cT^ 
charging  hquor  from  coming  into  contact  with, 
operating   upon,  any  part  of  the  cloth,   except^S 
that  from  which  the  colour  is  to  .be   estractedy 
about  ten  or  twelve  minutes  the  chemical  dischargt^^ 
completed.     As  soon  as  this  is  done, the pressbei 
opened,  another  piece  is  put  in,  and  the  operation  ^^ 
peated  ;  so  that,'  allowing  15  niinutes  for  each  pie^^ 
about  50  may  be  put  through  the  press  in  the  cou^^ 
of  a  day  of  12  working  hour?,  by  the  la}x)ur  xf  o^ 
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Btniaiis.  ablution.  They  wear  at  their  necks  a  stone  about 
the  size  of  an  egg^  which  is  perforated  in  the  middle, 
and  has  three  strings  drawn  through  it.  As  this 
stone,  which  they  call  tambei^an^  represents  their 
great  god,  it  procures  them  very  high  respect  among 
all  the  Indians. 

The  name  Banians  is  likewise  applied  in  eeneral 
to  all  the  idolaters  of  India,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Mahometans,  and  is  more  particularly  appropria- 
ted to  one  of  the  four  principal  casts  into  which  the 
Indians  are  divided :  the  other  three  casts  are  the  Bra- 
mina,  or  priests;  the  Rajaputs,  or  men  of  the  sword; 
and  the  artists,  or  labourers. 

In  their  shastcr,  or  statute-book,  the  proper  Ba- 
nians are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Shtiddert/f 
which  comprehends  all  persons  engaged  in  traffic  or 
merchandise.  Their  name,  in  the  Bramin  language, 
signifies  innocent  and  harndess ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  expressive  of  their  real  character;  for  they 
would  not  hurt  the  most  insignificant  creature,  and 
they  bear  injuries  with  more  than  Christian  meek- 
ness. They  are  not  distin^ished  from  the  other 
Hindus  by  any  peculiar  religious  tenets ;  but  of  the 
eight  general  precepts  delivered  by  Bramaw,  the  In- 
dian legislator,  two  are  supposed  more  immediately 
to  refer  to  the  Banians,  as  they  enjoin  veracity  and 
honour  in  all  their  speeches  and  transactions,  and  for- 
bid circumvention  in  buying  or  selling. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  In- 
dies is  carried  on  by  the  Banians,  particularly  in  the 
peninsula  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges.  Though  ex- 
tremely expert  in  conmiercial  transactions,  they  are 
equally  remarkable  for  their  honesty.  Persons  of 
this  cast  are  generally  chosen  as  the  brokers  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  French  companies,  with  whose 


stock  and  cash  they  are  almost  contUiitly  eatruttcd. 
The  Banians  are  also  bankers ;  and  their  bills  of  ex-  ' 
change  are  current  almost  through  the  whole  of  the  ^ 
East  Indies.     They  have,  besides,  a  kind  of  ttaadiDg 
bank,  in  which  persons  may  deposit  their  mopcr^ 
and  lift  it  again  when  they  find  it  convenieiit. 

The  form  of  contract  which  Uiey  employ  m  thdr 
bar^ins  deserves  to  be  described.  The  truisaction  ii 
carried  on  in  the  most  profound  silence,  by  touching 
one  another's  fingers :  the  buyer  takes  off  his  gir- 
dle, and  spreads  it  on  his  knee ;  and  both  partwt, 
having  their  hands  beneath  it,  can,  by  the  mere  inter* 
course  of  their  fingers,  mark,  even  to  the  lowest  de> 
nomination,  the  price  demanded,  offeredt  and  accept- 
ed. When  the  seller  takes  the  buyer's  whole  hud* 
it  denotes  a  thousand,  and  as  many  times  as  he 
squeezes  it,  so  many  thousand  pagods,  rupees,  &c 
are  offered— every  finger  denotes  a  hundred ;  a  half- 
finger,  to  the  second  joint,  fifty ;  and  the  small  cod 
of  the  finger,  to  the  first  joint,  ten. 

Almost  from  childhood  the  Banians  are  accustomed 
to  trade,  and  to  that  gentleness  of  disposition  and  of 
manners,  which  is  characteristic  of  their  cast*  Thdr 
slaves  are  treated  with  great  humanity.  In  geaeraL 
they  are  extremely  frugal;  but,  when  they  settk 
their  children,  they  launch  out  into  great  extrafa* 
gance.  Their  women  are  remarkable  for  their  chas* 
tity;  nor  do  husbands  allow  their  wives  the  feast 
intercourse  with  strangers.  This  restraint  they  jus- 
tify by  a  favourite  proverb :  **  If  you  bring  butter 
too  near  the  fire,  you  can  hardly  keep  it  from  nidt« 
ing."     U) 

BANISTERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  classy 
Decandria^  and  order  Tngynia.    See  Botan Y4    (m)  ^ 
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Bink.  Ik  commercial  language,  a  bank  is  a  repository 
or  an  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  money  of  individuals,  eitlier  to  keep  it  in  se- 
curity, or  to  improve  it  by  trafficking  in  goods, 
bullion,  or  bills  of  exchange ;  and  it  may  be  either 
of  a  public,  or  of  a  private  nature.  A  public  bank 
is  generally  regulated  by  certain  laws  enacted  by  the 
government  ofthe  state,  which  constitute  its  charter, 
Umit  its  capital,  and  establish  the  rules  by  which  it 
is  to  conduct  business.  A  private  bank,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  merely  a  contract  among  individuals, 
for  carrying  on  a  trade  in  money  and  bills  ;  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  partners  is  the  only  security  of 
those  who  transact  with  it. 

Banks  are  properly  commercial  institutions,  which, 
by  affording  credits,  or  issuing  notes,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  money,  enable  merchants,  with  greater 
facility,  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  at*  home  or 
abroad.  The  produce  of  one  country  is  thus  ex- 
changed with  that  of  another,  by  means  of  a  medium 
to  which  an  ideal  value  is  attached.  Hence  the 
great  utility  of  banking  establishments  in  all  com- 
merjcial  countries. 

Among  the  ancients,  tlie  term  banker  implied 
something  different  from  its  modem  signification ; 
and  conveyed  an-idca  corresponding  with  the  profes- 


sion of  an  agent,  broker,  or  money-lender, 
were  called  argentarii  and  nummulariif  by  the  1 
mans ;  and  they  lent  out  the  money  of  private] 

sons  on  interest,  wrote  the  necessary  deeds ;  and      ^ 

sisted  in  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  property. 

The  first  establishment  of  banking  in  a  regabrmjud 
systematic  form,  took  place  at  Venice^  about  ^^ 
middle  of  the  12th  century ;  and  it  arose  from  ^^Ik 
necessities  of  the  state.     Duke  Vitale  MtchcJ   31. 
being  involved  in  expensive  wars  with  the  empire  of 
the  West,  and  the  Grecian  Emperor  Manuel,  «^ 
barrassed  the  finances  of  the  republic  ;  and  to  reKcie 
it  from  the  pressure  of  its  difficulties,  he  had  recoune 
to   a   FORCED    LOAN  ;    the  contributors  to  ii^H«h 
were  made  creditors,  and  received  interest 'at  the  ^^% 
of  four  per  cent,  per  annum.     «*  The  Chambc*^^ 
Loans"  (la' Camera  degl*  imprestUii)  veas  establi*^^ 
for  the  management  oT  this  fund^  and  regular  I'ST' 
ment  of  the  interest;  which,   gradually  m[iprO|^^^ 
its  plan,  at  last  formed  itself  into  the  more  pc'f"^^ 
institution  of  the  Bank  of  Venice.  :  i 

This  celebrated  bank  has  served  as  a  model  t^"*^-- 
most  every  similar  establishment  in  succeeding  ^^t 
Its  capital  is  5,000,000  ducats,  for  which  th^' 
public  is  security.     It  is  property  a  boafd  for  <^^^J 
sit^  credit)  and -interest.  •  By  an  edict  of  the  ^'^^"^ 
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issued.  The  baiflc,  howeTer,  gave  credits  and  receipts 
also  upon  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  at  the 
rate  ot  tive  pci  ccut*  Um  tViMt  ^k*  •»;»•-  p^r^  ^f  an^h 
bullion,  which  was  restored  again  to  tne  owner,  if 
he  called  for  it  within  six  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent.,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver,  or  one- 
half  per  cent,  if  in  gold.  But  if  the  term  of  six 
months  was  allowed  to  expire,  the  bank  retained  the 
bullion  at  the  price  stated  in  its  books. 

The  advantage  of  making  deposits  in  this  bank  is 
twofold.  Firstf  The  credit  enables  the  merchant  to 
pay  his  bills  of  exchange.  Second^  The  receipt  gives 
kim  an  opportunity  of  selling  his  bullion  at  an  ad- 
vance of  price,  if  the  market  shall  fluctuate  in  his  fa- 
vour. Although  none  can  draw  out  bullion  without 
producing  a  receipt,  and  re-assigning  bank-money 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  re- 
ceived, yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  both 
credit  and  receipt  should  always  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  person ;  as  he  who  has  the  receipt  will 
find  bank-money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  market  price, 
to  enable  him  to  relieve  the  bullion ;  and  the  owner 
ttf  credit  will,  at  all  times,  find  receipts  in  abun- 
dance. But  to  prevent  any  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
price  of  bank-money  or  receipts,  which  speculation, 
0r  other  causes,  might  sometimes  induce,  the  bank 
adopted  the  resolution  of  selling  bank-money  for  the 
current  coin,  at  an  agio  of  five  per  cent ;  and  if  buy- 
ing it,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

It  is  genendly  understood,  that  the  Bank  of  Am- 
sterdam keeps  in  its  repositories  the  full  value  in  mo- 
ney or  buUion  of  all  the  receipts  it  has  issued  ;  but  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so,  as  many  of  these 
receipts  have  expired.  But  that  there  is  value  in  the 
^bank  equal  to  all  the  demands  that  can  be  made  upon 
it,  there  is  little  doubt ;  for  the  city  is  guarantee 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  the  directors,  who 
are  annually  changed,  compare  the  treasure  with  the 
books,  and  would  therefore  detect  any  acts  of  fraud 
or  imposition^ 

The  four  reigning  burgomasters  are  invested  with 
the  direction  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam derives  a  considerable  revenue  from  it,  which 
arises  from  the  following  sources :-— For  all  depo- 
sits, a  fourth  or  half  per  cent,  must  be  paid— from 
every  person  who  opens  an  account,  a  fee  of  ten  guil- 
ders is  exacted ;  and  for  every  additional  account, 
three  guilders  three  stivers — for  ever^  transfer,  two 
stivers,  or  six  stivers  if  the  transfer  is  less  than  300 

guilders.  If  any  person  shall  overdraw  his  account, 
e  is  fined  three  per  cent,  on  the  amount ;  and  his 
order  is  set  aside.  There  is  also  a  considerable  pro- 
fit from  the  sale  of  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  which -is 
always  kept  till  it  can  be  sold  to  advantage,  and  like- 
wise, by  selling  bank-money  at  five  per  cent,  agio, 
and  purchasing  it  at  four  per  cent.  From  these  va- 
rious resources,  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  became  rich 
and  prosperous ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  retain  in  its 
repositories  more  gold  and  silver  than  any  other  es- 
taUishment  of  the  Jiind  in  Europe. 

Previous  to  the'  year  1694,  there  were  only  four 

considerable  banks  in  Europe ;  but  on  the  27tn  July 

'  of  that  year,  a  charter  was  granted  by  William  and 

Mary,  for  establishing   the  .Bank  of  England, 


which,  for  opulence  and  extent  of  circulation,  b  no  -^ 
the  gi-eatest  in  the  world.     William  Ptterson,  a  ih^-— 
five  of  Dumfries-shire,  jn  Srntl«r»/i.  «--  *i..  r— j— •- 
of  this  bank,  and,  it  is  said,  he  took  the  Bank 
St  George,  in  Genoa,  for  his  model     Michael  G<^^ 
frey,  a  gentleman  of  great  consideration  in  the  i  ^ 
of  London,  assisted  Faterson  to  arranjge  the 
blishment.     The  charter  was  granted  for  the 
of  twelve  years  ;  and  the  corporation  was  deter — ^ 
nable  on  a  year's  notice.      A   grovemor,  depi^  -^ 
governor,   and   twenty-four  directors  are  anna^^^j^ 
elected  from  the  proprietors,  for  mandgring  the     ^ 
hirs  of  the  company,  but  not  above  two-thirds  of 
the  directors  of  the  preceding  year  can  be  choMv. 
A  governor  must  be  possessed  of  j?4000  stock.  Mad 
a  director  of  j£2000,  before  he  is  eligible  ;  and  it  it 
requisite,  that  an  elector  should  hold  £500  stock  to 
entitle  him  to  vote  at  general  courts. 

The  original  capitalsubscribed  by  the  proprietors 
was  j£  1,200,000  sterling,  which  was  lodged  in  the 
exchequer  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  interest ;   and 

fovemment  allowed  1^4000  additional  in  name  of 
ouse  expenses,  so  that  the  bank  received  iff  100^000 
annually.     In  1697  the  bank  was  allowed  to  ingnft 
1^^1,001,171  :  10  :  0  sterling   on  its  capital  stock. 
This  enlargement  was  intended  as  a  support  to  pub- 
lic civdit,  for  tallies  had  been  at  from  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent,  discount,  and  bank  notes  at  twenty  per  cent, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  Inmk  discontinuing  to 
pay  its  notes  during  the  great  recolnage  of  the  auver 
at  that  time  going  on.     In  terms  of  the  act  of  the 
7th  Anne,  cap.  7.  the  bank  advanced  jfi 400,000  on 
the  original  annuity  of  £  100,000,  and  there  had  been 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  in  all,  1^1,600,000.     In 
pursuance  of  the  same  act,  the  bank  cancelled  Ex- 
chequer bills  to  the  amount  of  iff  1,775,027  :  17  :  HH. 
at  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  was  allowed  to  double  its' 
capital.   In  1708  the  advances  to  government  amount- 
ed to  iff3,37J,027 :  17  :  10|,  and  the  capital  of  the 
bank  was  now  1^4,402,543.     By  a  call  of  15  per 
cent,  in  1709,  there  was  paid  in  and  made  stock  the 
sum  of  jff656,204  :  1  :  9d  ;   and  by  another  of  10 
per  cent,  in  1710,  1^501,448  :  12:  11.     In  conte- 
quence  of  these  two  calls,  the  bank  capital  amounted 
to  1^5,559,995 :  14 :  8.    By  the  8d  of  George  I.  c.  8. 
the  bank  cancelled  jff2,000,000  of  exchequer  bills,  « 
which  made  the  advance  to  government  1^5,375,027  ^ 
17  :  lOi.     By  the  8th  of  George  I.  c.  21.  the  bank^a 
purchased  South  Sea  Company  stock  to  the  amouBC^ 
of  1^4,000,000.     To  enable  the  bank  to  effecttHffi^^ 
this  purchase, it  increased  the  capital  stock  iff3,4O0^00C9i 
by  subscription,  in  the  year  1722 1  and  at  tht»  tbm^m 
the  bank  had  advanced  to  the  state  £9fi75fif27  ?1""'  , 
10^ ;  but  its  capital  stock  was  no  more  than  £Bf989Jf9^K 
14:8.   It  appears,  from  this  statement,  that  the  ban^^ 
advanced  a  larger  sum  to  government  than  th^  wbQ^^M 
amount  of  its  capital,  on  which  it  paid  a  dividend      — 
the  proprietors.     And  this  ch-cumstance  shews,  tb   ^ 
the  bank  possessed  an  undivided  capital,  which  1^^ 
accumulated  from  its  establishment,  which  is  the  r^«^ 
and  it  has  continued  to  have  an  undivided  capital  ^  ^i 
For  in  the  year  1746  the  bank  had  adva«^« 


to  the  public,  on  dSfiierent  occasions,  rfll,686,»^J' 
and  the  capital  on  which  it  divided,  httd-hccB  r^-**" 
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Baiik.  rate,  or  other  persons  united  in  partnershipy  above 
*  ■■  V  ■  '  the  number  of  six,  can  borrow  money  on  their  note 
payable  sooner  than  six  months,  during  the  continu* 
anoe  of  the  charter  of  this  company,  who  are  de- 
clared to  be  a  corporatiooy  and  to  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  banking. 

The  character  and  security  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land are  permanently  establi^ed  by  the  many  provi- 
sions for  its  stability.  But  to  ascertain  the  solidity 
of  its  bank-paper,  or  the  reliance  that  the  public  may 
place  in  its  engagrements,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state, 
that  value  is  received  in  security,  or.  bills  payable  at  n 
fixed  time,  for  every  note  that  is  issued,  so  that  tliere 
is  always  value  in  the  bank  equal  to  all  the  notes  in 
circulation.  This  value  consists  of  bullion  or  coin ; 
government  securities  payable  for  receipts,  or  at  de- 
terminate periods;  and  bills  of  exchange. with  three 
solvent  names,  at  dates  not  exceeding  two  months. 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  bank,-  it  has  not 
unstained  any  serious  loss.  So  certain  is  the  payment 
of  bills  drawn  and  indorsed,  that,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  chance  of  loss  is 
only  as  one  to  three  hundred  thousand :  a  proportion 
so  insignificant,  that  no  injury  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  cause.  Were  a  run  to  be  made  on  the 
bank,  and  the  owners  of  notes  to  insist  on  payment 
in  specie,  the  discounting  of  bills  would  be  discon- 
tinued, and  consequently,  the  whole  notes  in  circula«> 
tion  would  return  to  the  bank  in  two  months,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  advances  to  government  and  the,  bills  of 
individuals.  The  bank,  therefore,  has  it  always  in 
its  power  to  call  in  its  notes,  merely  by  refusing  to 
accommodate  government^  or  to  discount  bills  ofex^ 
changre. 

But  the  mercantile  people  of  Eneland  have  vrdl 
grounded  reason  to  place  confidence  m  the  paper  of 
-  the  bank ;  and  it  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  our 
-national  pride,  to  thinks  (hat  bills  of  exch^ge  ean 
be  obtained  in  any  part  of  £un^  for  our  banknotes^ 
on  the  same  terms  as  ibr  specie. 

The  profits  of  the  bank  are  supposed  to  be  greatly 
accumulating ;  but  as  the  directors  are  sworn  to  se- 
crecy, it  'is  only  from  drcumstances,  and  the  commu- 
nications made  by  them  to  general  courts,  that  we 
can  conjecture  as  to  that  subject. 
3!Lnk  of  Within  a  year  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 

Scotland,  of  England,  a  royal  charter  was  granted  for  institu- 
A.  D.  .1  W5..ting  the  Bank  of  Scotland  The  same  William  Pa- 
terson  who  projected  the  Bank  of  England,  was  also 
the  projector  of  this  bank.  He  seems  to  have  been 
-one  of  those  enterprising  men  to  whom  the  trade  and 
■prosperity  of  this  country  are  so  much  indebted.  The 
original  capital  of  the  bank  was  £1,200,000  Scots 
mohey,  or  £  100,009  sterling  $  and  its  affairs  are  ma- 
naged by  a  govemor  and  deputy,  with  12  ordinary 
and  16  extraordinary  directors,  annually  elected,  by 
•the  proprietors  of  stock,  to  whoae  inspection  the 
bank  submits  its  accounts  once  a  year.  There  are 
twenty  branches  belonging  to  the  bank,  in  different 
towns  in  Scotland,,  under  the  numagement  of  agents 
who  in  general  receive  fixed  salaries  for  their  trouble, 
and  altogether  the  affair*  of  the  bank  are  very  pros- 
pjrous. 

In  the  year  17^,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
-^«as  erected  by  charter.    It  is  managed  by  a  goarer- 


nor  and  deputy,  witb  e^hteen  ordinary  and  extraor-  I 
dinary  directors  ;  and  its  accounts  are  exhibited  four  ^*^ 
times  a  yean  The  business  of  this  bank  u  conducted  ^^ 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  ScotksMl ;  and  ofs 
the  concern  is  also  very  profitabk  to  the  proprielon.  A.  ] 

In  almost  every  town  in  Scotland,  a  bank  tiaa  been 
established,  and  m  some,  two  or  three.  Bat  these 
banks  are  private  copartneries,  for  the  purpose  of 
discounting  bills  of  exchange,  and  selling  drafts  on 
London,  Edinburcrh,  &c»  tor  the  accommodation  of 
merchants  and  others.  They  also,  in  common  wjth 
the  chartered  banks  of  Scotland,  issue  cash  accounts 
or  loans  to  individuals  on  bonds  of  security;  and 
trafiic  in  money  and  bills  to  a  very  great  extent* 

The  French  nation,  though  less  enterprising  than  Bn 
the  English,  in  every  thing  relative  to  commerce,  Fn 
have  yet,  in  some  respects,  successfully  imitated  them* 
But  in  the  particular  instance '  of  banking  they  have 
not  been  so  fortunate,  owing  more  to  causes  connect- 
ed with  their  political  institutions  than  to  any  want 
of  knowledge,  genius,  or  activity  in  the  people. 

In  the  year  1716,  a  bank  was  erected  in  P^ms  Bn 
by  the  celebrated  John  Law  of  Lauriston.     The  Mr 
object  of  this  bank,  according  to  Mr  Law's  pro-  ^ 
fessions,  was,  *<  to  increase  the  circulation  of  moneyt 
put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  usury,  fiMrilitate  the 
exchange  between    Paris  and  the  provinces,  aug- 
ment toe  circulation  of  manufactures,  and  eaaiSe 
the  people  to  pay  more  easily  the  heavy  taxes  to 
whicQ  they  were  subjected."     The  letters  patent 
establishing  this  bank,  stipulated,  that  the  stock  shoidd 
consist  of  1200  actiomSf  or  shares  of  1000  crowns  of 
5000  livres  each,  at  the  rate  of  forty  livres  the  nuuc; 
so  that  each  share  was  worth  £950  sterling,  and  tbe 
whole  stock  of  the  bank  i£SOO,000  sterling. 

The  regulations  for  the  government  of  this  bank 
were  vrise  and  salutary.  It  was  declared,  that  the 
bank  securities  belonging  to,  as  well  as  the  monej 
lodged  by,  foreigners,  would  not  be  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, even  in  case  of  vrar  with  the  nations  to 
which  the  proprietors  belonged  ;^  that  all  questions 
relative  to  the  concerns  of  t£  bwik  should  be  deter- 
mined by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  those  possessing  from 
five  to  ten  shares  to  have  one  vote,  from  ten  to.  tf- 
teen  two  votes,  and  so  on  proportionally  ;  that  the 
accounts  should  be  balanced  twice  a  year,  and  two 
general  courts  held  aonuaUy,  at  which  the  company's 
affairs  should  be  discussed,  and  the  dividends  settled  $ 
that  the  bank  should  not  undertake  any  sort  of  com- 
merce whatever ;  that  the  notes  should  be  payable  at 
sight,  and  signed  by  the  dioeotor  and  one  proprietor; 
but  under  the  revision  of  an  inapeotar  appowied  by 
the^vemment. 

This  bank,  of  whieh  Mr  Law  and  his  brother     ^ 
Wilham  were  the  principal  partners,. assumed  the 
firm  of  the  general  bank  of.  JLam  and  Qm^Mn^s  ^ 
soon  obtained  the  confidence  of  tlto  jpuUie. .  As -the 
notes  they  issued,  bore  on  the  heo  orthenit  that  they 
should  be  paid  in  crowns  of  the  weight  and.8taadv\ 
oJF  the  day  on  which,  they  were  fiianted,  a  seeurirw 
was  thus  formed  against  the  arjbtlrary  practace  c^|^ 
varying  the  coin ;  and  on.  this  account^  they,  vre 
preferred  by  many  to  specie.    The  bahaoe  of  € 
change  vrith  Holland  and  England*  rose  ia  favoar 
Farisiatthe  rateo£4iOj5percent*;  aadthaar^ 
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of  the  bank  were  bo  prospefotis,  that  at  a  general 
■^  meeting  held  the  20th  December  1717,  a  dividend 
was  ordered  at  7t  P^  c^n^*  f<^  ><>  months.  There 
can  be  no  doiibt,  but  this  bank  wo«ld  soon  have 
rivalled  that  of  Amsterdam,  or  of  England,  and  pro- 
duced coiMequences  highly  beneficial  to  France ;  but 
the  arm  of  power  interfered,  and  changed  the  inistitu« 
tion  from  a  private  to  a  public  concern.  By  act  of 
council,  bearing  date  the  4th  December  1718,  this 

fubUc  were  informed,  that  his  ma^ettv  hftd  taken  Mr 
^aw's  bank  into  his  own  hands,  under  the  name  of 
ik  the  Royal  Bank^  of  which  Mr  Law  was  appointed 

•  director  general,  and  branches  were  established  at 
Lyons,  Rochelle,  Tours,  Orleans,  and  Amiens. 

The  bank  now  proceeded  on  pubhc  credit,  or,  in 

other  words,  was  endrely  dependent  on  the  wiU  of 

the  sovereign ;  and,  as  the  schemes  of  monarcht  zre 

ieldom  limited  by  moderation  or  reason,  it  embraced 

•fajects  so  vast  and  extensive,  that  sdl  Europe  looked 

witii  anxiety  for  the  issue.     It  was  ftofoud'  to  vest 

the  whole  privileges,  effects,  and  positsnons  of  f^ 

'•    reign  trading  companies,  the  great  farms,  the  nlint^ 

1^.  tlie  general  receipt  of  the  king*is  revenues,  and  the 

1^   management  and  property  of  the  bank,  in  one  great 

f    0ompany,  which  having  in  theif  hands  all  the  trade, 

taMeSf  and  royal  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  mieht 

multiply  the  notes  of  the  bank  to  any  extent  tmy 

pleased.     Accordingly,  a  commercial  company  was 

tttablished  by  letters  patent  in  August  17l7,  under  the 

»     ttmt  of  the  Company  of  the  n^gstf  to  which  vras 

^.  .  granted  the  whole  province  of  Louisfania,  through 

>t9llidl  the  noble  Mississippi  flows;  and  from  this  cir- 

ih  «mMiaCmce  the  operations  of  the  company  d>tained 

•||»ftane  of  the  Mimsinpjn  SystmH.    Of  this  com- 

tmaj  200,000  shares  Wiere  issued  at  the  rate  of  MO 

wsca-cachf  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4f  per  cent. 

cAer  the  first  year,  exclusive  of  the  profits  of  the 

-tffttde« 

-   On  the  4th  September  1718,  the  fiarm  of  tobacco 

was  made  over  to  the  Company  of  the  West,  who  en- 

^  ffig^  to  pay  2,020,000  uvres  advanced  rent  to  the 

,    .ming.     On  the  l^th  December  following,  they  ac* 

*  -  i^red  the  charter  and  effects  of  the  Senegal  com* 

fMmy ;  but  the  most  important  grant  they  obtuned 
was  in  May  1719,  when  an  edict  was  published, 
traasfening  to  them  the  exclnsfve  privilege  of  trading 
10  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  South  Seas,  together 
tvith  idl  the  possessions  and  effects  of  the  China  and 
India  companiesyon  condition  of  p«ymg  the  lawful  debts 
of  these  companies  now  dissolved.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Company  of  the  West  assumed  the  title  of  the 
^  G&mpany  of  ike  Indies;  and  50,000  new  shares  were 
^  ordered  to  be  constituted  at  the  rate  of  550  Imet 
each,  to  be  employed  in  satisfying  the  creditors  of 
the  <dd  companies,  in  building  vessels,  and  in  other 
preparations  for  carrying  on  their  trade.  And  from 
vhe  vain  expectation  of  possessing  a  lucrative  branch 
«f  commerce,  the  price  of  a  share  rose  to  1000 
Xhnrea. 

On  the  25th  July  1719,  the  mint  was  made  over 
*to  the  company,  for  a  consideration  of  50,000,000 
Uvres  to  be  paid  to  the  king ;  and  in  order  to  raise 
that  sum,  50,000  new  shares,  at  the  rate,  of  1000 
Hvres  each,  were  directed  to  be  issued.  On  the  27th 
August  following,  the  great  farms  were  made  over  to 


the  Company  of  the  Indies,  <ni  their  i^^ihg  to  pay 
3,500,000  Uvres  in  advance  ef  rent  for  them;  and  oo 
the  Slst  of  the  same  month,  they  obtained  the  general 
receipt  of  other  branches  of  the  king's  ncveme.  The 
company  now  promised  an  arniusd  dividend  of  20tt 
livres  on  each  share,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
price  rove  in  the  market  to  5000  Hvres  each.  The 
company  engaging  to  lend  the  king  to  pay  oS  hta 
creditors  1500  miUians  of  livres  at  3  per  cent,  crea- 
ted in  September  and  October  900,000  new  shares, 
rated  at  5000  livres  eachy  so  that  they  had  now  al- 
together 600,000  shares ;  bat  tbeir  annaal  income 
amounted  to  ISl  milh*)ne^  which  an»e  as  follows,  vtsu 
48  milkoas  interest  from  the  king;  3d  millions  from 
the  farms,  the  mint,  and  the  receipt  of  taxes ;.  and 
44  millions  fmm  their  trade.  From  so  gnsat  a  revenue 
they  could  well  .afford  to  pay  more  than  200  livres 
of  ammal  dividend  on  each  share.  The  infatiiatiDn, 
which  at  this  time  pf«vailbd  in  Framre,.  raised  the 
prite  of  share*  in  the  moiiiet  to  more  than  10,00^ 
uvres  each,  and  the  original  proprfetora  acquired  im- 
mense fortunes.  Kut  tne  public  had  fuU^  confidence 
in  the  stabUity  of  the  bank  ;  money  was  abundant.; 
the  agriculture,  manufactures^  aad  commerce  of  th^ 
French  flourished ;  plenty  displayed  itself  in  the 
capita],  the  cities,  and  provinces ;  and'  goveMmient 
were  enabled  to  relieve  the  people  from  the  burden 
of  ^7,000,000  of  duties  and  taxes. 

Notvirithstanding  the  general  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Bank  and  India  company,  yet  there  were 
individuals  who  held  a  dif&rent  opinion ;  and  they 
eagerly  converted  their  paper  into  specie,  which  they 
eiuer  hoarded  up  or  remitted  abroad.  This  occa- 
sioned a  constant  drain  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
specie  became  so  scarce,  that  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
ciencT  left  in  France  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
circulation.  A  run  on  the  bank  was  now  apprehend- 
ed, and  to  avert  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
whole  syatem,  several  edkrts  were  passed  in  January, 
February,  and  March  1720,  restricting  payments  m 
specie  to  small  sums;  prohibiting  the  manufiicture  of 
plate  without  the  royal  licence ;  and  declaring,  that 
all  rents,  taxes,  and  customs,  should  be  paid  in  notest 
the  value  of  which  was  to  remain  always  invariabkt 
while  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  kept  in  constant 
fluctuation.  But  the  plan  of  restriction  was  carried 
toits  greatest  height,  by  the  edict  of  the  27th  February 
1720,  which  prohibited  individuals,  and  secular  or 
religious  communities,  from  having  in  their  possession 
more  than  500  livres  in  specie,  under  pain  of  a 
heavy  fine  and  confiscation  of  the  sums  foi^  in  their 
cnstody.  These  measures  could  not  fail  to  have  the 
eSkctf  to  throw  an  immense  sum  in  specie  into  the 
coffers  of  the  bank  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  betwixt  the 
27th  F^iroary  and  the  Ist  April  172%  not  less  than 
300  miUions  of  livres  were  paid  in  coin  into  the  hank. 

The  Royal  Bank  was  fx>w  incorporated  with  the 
Company  of  the  Indies,  aad  the  king  remained  g^ar^ 
rantee  ot  the  bank  notes,  of  which  none  were  to  be 
fabricated  in  future,  except  in  virtue  of  edicts  of 
council.  The  profits  which  had  been  made  by  the 
bank  since  his  majesty  had  tidcen  it  into  his  own 
hands,  in  December  1718,  were  given  up  to  the  com- 
pany;-  and  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  immense,  the 
public  entertainea  a  high  idea  of  the  company's  ypm^ 
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Bank,  knee*  At  this  period^  the  puUic  credit  of  France 
was  at  its  height ;  but  it  soon  experienced  a  reverse, 
that  involved  thousands  in  misery  and  distress. 

Cardinal  du  Bois,  and  others  of  the  ministry,  who 
envied  or  detested  Mr  Law,  represented  to  the  re- 
gent  that  it  was  necessary,  to  equalize  the  value  of 
the  paper  currency  and  the  coin,  by  either  raising  the 
denonunation  of  the  latter  to  ISO  livres  the  marc*  or 
reducing  the  former  to  one  half.  This  absurd  no- 
tion prevailed  in  the  council,  aod  it  was  resolved  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  bank  notes,  and  the  India 
Company's  actiont^  that  a  just  proportion  between 
them  and  the  coin  might  be  maintained.  For  that 
purpose,  an  edict  was  issued  on  the  21st  May  1720-, 
ordering  that  shares  in  the  company  should  be  imme- 
diately reduced  to  8000  livres ;  on  the  1st  July  to 
7500  livres ;  on  the  Ist  August  to  7000  livres ;  and  so 
on  by  500  hvres  a  month  tfllthe  1st  December,  when 
they  were  to  remain  fixed  at  5000  livres.  It  ordered 
also  that  bank  notes  should  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
as  10  is  to  8 ;  but  that  on  the  Ist  of  July  they  should 
be  farther  reduced  ;  those  of  10,000  livres  to  7500^ 
and  so  on  monthly,  at  the  rate  of  500  livres,  until 
the  1st  December,  when  they  should  remain  fixed. 

This  impolitic  and  disgraceful  measure  was  ac- 
companied with  correspondine  consequences.  The 
notes  lost  all  credit,  and  the  vmole  psqier  fabric,  in  a 
moment,  fell  to  the  ground.  Mr  Law's  system  was 
overthrown,  and  in  its  ruin,  involved  thousands  who 
had  converted  their  property  into  bank  currency,  on 
the  faith  of  the  declarations-  of  government,  which 
had  solemnly  engaged,  that  whatever .  alterations 
should  take  place  on  the  coin,  the  bank  notes  should 
always  ren\iiin  invariable,  and  be  paid  in  full. 

At  this  time,  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
were  not  less  than  2,235,085,590  livres,  and  as  they 
would  not  pass  for  any  fixed  value,  t)}e  distress  of  the 
public  became  extreme ;  so  much  so,  that  the  people 
were  driven  almost  to  despair,  and  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  government.  To  alleviate,  in 
some  decree,  the  calamities,  which  the  regent  and  hit 
council  had  so  imprudently  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try, the  bank,  which. had  been  shut  on  the  27th  May, 
under  pretence  of  examining  the  accounts,  was  again 
opened  on  the  10th  June  for  the  payment  of  notes 
of  10  livres;  and  notes  of  100  livres  were  to  be 
changed  into  small  notes,  but  only  one  to  be  brought 
by  each  person  coming  for  that  purpose.  The  17th 
July  was  appointed  for  the  payment  of  notes  of  100 
livres ;  but  the  concourse  of  people  who  wished  to 
exchange  notes  was  so  great,  and  so  many  obstruc- 
tions were  thrown  in  their  way,  that  a  scene  of  riot  and 
«qpfusion  took  place,  which  was  only  suppressed  by 
a  military  force. 

To  absorb,  however,  the  immense  quantity  of  pa- 
per with  which  France  was  deluged,  government  had 
recourse  to  the  plan  of  granting  annuities  to  the  hol- 
ders of  bank  currency.  Accordingly,  25,000,0QP  of 
peq>etual- annuities  at  the  rate  of  forty  years  pur- 
chase, and  4)000,000  on  Hvres,  at  twenty-five  years 
purchase,  were  constituted.  Books  of  accounts  cur- 
rent, and  transfers  of  600,000,000  were  opened  at 
the  bank,  and  in  August,  8,000,000  more  of  perpe- 
tual annuities,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  years  purchase, 
were  issued.  By.  these  methods,  it  was  expected  that 


2000  millions  of  notes  would  be  retired;  but 'not* 
withstanding  the  discredit  of  the  paper  currency,  the  ^ 
unfavourable  nature  of  the  terms  made  several  people 
hesitate.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  to  pob- 
hsh  an  edict  on  the  15th  August,  that  notes  of 
10,000  and  1000  hvres  should  have  no  currency  «&• 
cept  for  the  purchase  of  annuities  and  bank  accounta* 
or  for  the  supplemental  payments  directed  to  be 
made  on  the  actions ;  and  by  a  subsequent  edict,  ali 
payments  in'notes  were  prohibited  on  the  1st  of  No» 
vember  1720. 

Thus  terminated  Mr  Law's  celebrated  banknig 
system,  which,  though  founded  on  principles  calcu« 
lated  to  ensure  ita  stabihty,  could  not  retiit  the 
folly  or  perfidy  of  a  despotic  goveniment*  But 
France  had  reaped  some  advantage  from  its  estabUali* 
ment,  in  her  agriculture,  her  manu£eu:tures,  and  com* 
merce ;  and  the  people  had  in  general  become  more 
industrious  and  better  acquainted  with  the  principlet 
of  trade,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  the  cirt* 
culating  medium,  which  this  establishment  had  a& 
forded. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  our  inquiries,  aa  to  tile  ft 
banking  establishments  of  the  Frencn,  through  the  ft 
period  of  the  revolution ;  as  a  new  and  important  in*  ^ 
stitution  for  that  purpose,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Imperial   Republic,  has  superseded  all   others   in 
France. 

The  regulations  of  this  bank  were  decreed  by  the 
law  of  the  24th  Germinal,  year  XIL  (1804),  and 
are  as  follows :  • 

1.  The  association  formed  in  Piiris^  under  the  title 
of  the  Bank  of  France^  shall  have  the  exclusive  pri* 
vilege  of  issuing  cash  notes  upon  the  conditions  men? 
tioned  hereafter. 

2.  The  capiul  of  the  bank  shall  consist  of  45,000 
shares,  at  1000  franks  per  share,  (#£1,800,000  ster- 
ling, at  25  franks  for  208.  English)  as  primitive  cat 
pital,'  subject  to  increase  through  the  medium  of  iv* 
served  funds. 

S.  The  bank  shares  shall  be  filled  up  with  the 
name  of  the  holder,  and  not  be  made  payable  to 
the  bearer. 

4.  The  amount  of  each  share  shall  not  be  less  than 
500  franks.. 

5.  The  bank  shall  discount  bills  of  excbaogei 
notes,  or  bonds.  The  bank,  however,  shall  n9t  cany 
on  any  kind  of  commerce  except  in  money  matters  |. 
neither  shall  it  discount  any  but  such  bills,  &c.  as  H 
shall  deem  good,,  or  conceive  real  value  to  have  been 
given  for. 

6.  Discount  shall  be  charged  in.  proportion  to  the 
number  of  days  the  bills,.  &c.  shidl  have  to  run. . 

7.  The  being  a  stockholder  shall  not  be  conaideri*- 
ed  as  bestowing  any  particular  right  to,  or  exemption 
from,  discount. 

8.  The  annual  dividend,  computing,  fixim  the  l8l> 
Vendemiaire,  13th  year,  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent.*. 
and  shall  be  paid  half  yearly.  The  benefits  over  andt. 
above  the  annual  dividend  shall  be  converted  into 
funds  of  reserve  in  the  5  per  cents,  consc^datej*. 
The  dividends  of  the  last  six  months  of  the  yenr  XL 
shall  be  ijegulated  according  to  ancient  usages  of  the 
bank.  The  dividend  for  the  year  XIL.shaul  not  ez^- 
ceed  8  per  cent.. 
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f.  Tbe  5  p€r  cents,  eonsolidatedt  acquired  by  the 
^baitk,  sliaU  be  entered  io  its  name,  and  &hall  not  be 
sold  wtdiout  iti  authority  duniig  the  term  of  it*  pri- 
vilege. 

10-  The  representation  of  the  whole  of  the  stock- 
liolders  iball  be  vested  in  200  persons  from  among 
thcmselvefti  who  shall  form  the  general  assembly  oT 
the  bank. 

fll.  The  200  stockholders,  who  shall  compoic 
lUe  general  aMembly,  shall  be  such  as  the  bank  shall 
deem  fit  for  that  purpose  i  and  the  preference  in  choosing 
shall  be  given  to  the  oldent  stockholders. 

1%  The  general  assembly  shall  be  convoked  each 
^^  year  in  Vendemiairc,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  meet  oa 
^B  otber  extraordinary  occasions. 

^B       15.  The  members  of  the   general  assembly   ijiall 
^m  m&«»t  and  vote  in  person,  and  shall   employ  substi- 
^  mte«.     Each  member  shall  have  but  one  vote,  what- 
ever number  of  shares  he  may  hold. 

H.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  at  a  member^  un- 
kst  he  actually  be  a  citizen  of  Paris, 

*  '    The  affairs  of  the  bank  shall  be  managed  by 

tors,  and  superintended  by  three  censors  clio- 

n  tijtn  iht  body  of  the  stockholders  by  the  general 

iMembU%     The  censors  and  directors  shall  form  the 

J  licilof  the  bank. 

directors  and  censors  shall  be  annually 

17.  Seven  directors  out  of  fifteen,  and  the  three 
CTJisors,  shall  be  manufacturers  or  merchants  who 
hM  bank  securities* 

Is.  There  shall  be  formed  a  discount  council, 
cooiposed  of  twelve  members  chosen  from  such  of 
t^  itockholders  as  are  engaged  in  commerce  in  Paris. 
Thcie  twelve  shall  be  nominated  by  the  three  censors, 
^d  shall  annually  be  changed.  The  members  of  the 
^oocil  shaill  manage  the  discount  concerns,  and  .hall 
"*^  %  deliberative  voice, 

19,   The  directors,   censors,  and  members  of  the 
^*^ount  council,  who  go  out  of  office  annuallyj  may 
^oe  ft -elected, 

20,  The  services  of  the  directors,  censorSf  and 
IWeuil>^„,  &c.  shall  be  gratuitous. 
J  .-^1  *  The  council  shall  nominate  a  central  com* 
2**?^^*  composed  of  three  directors,  one  of  whom 
1  ^^^  be  named  president ;  and  in  this  character  he  shall 
pesici^  over  the  gent^ral  assembly,  the  general  coun- 
^*  a^fj  all  the  committees  at  which  it  shall  be  deemed 
*^^mary  for  him  to  assist. 

^J^*  The  president  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
^^^^*  One  or  other  of  the  two  remaining  members 
^^^«  committee  shall  go  out  of  office  annually,  but 
^^T  itiay  be  all  re-elected. 

^  ^?*  The  central  committee  is  especially  and  cx- 
Q^J^'^^y  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  whole 
^^"^tions  of  the  bank. 

j^T^-    It  is  moreover  bound  to  keep  an  account  of 

*    **  ^  partake  of  the  discounts,  and  lb  make  such 

.     ^•^tionb  this  respect  as  it  shall  judge  necessary  to 

^*^de>     This  statement  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  go* 

^^J*»»eiJt  for  the  distribution  of  discount. 

^1  '^-  Those  persons  who  may  have  cause  to  com- 

^^^^  relative  to  the  distribution  of  discount,  must  ap* 

qV  for  redress  to  the  ccnlnil  cominittec  and  to  the 

^'^  censors* 


28.  The  censors  shall  declare  the  result  of  their      Bank* 
superintendance  at  such  general  assembly,  and  say  <r""^ 

whether  the  discount  regulations  have  been  properly 
observed. 

27.  The  actual  general  council  is  bound  to  make 
the  necessary  statutes  for  the  internal  administration 
of  the  banking  affairs  wiiliin  a  month- 

28.  The  privilege  of  the  bank  is  to  last  for  15 
years  from  the  1st  Vendemiaire,  XII.  year, 

29*  The  directors  and  censors  of  the  bank  of 
France  shall  preserve  their  titles,  and  exercise  their 
functions  during  the  time  fixed  by  the  statutes  and 
regulations, 

30.  The  Caisse  d^Escompte  du  Commerce,  the 
Comptoir  Commercial,theFactorerie,  and  other  afSso* 
ciations  at  Paris,  which  have  issued  bonds,  bills,  Sec- 
shall  not  from  the  date  hereof  issue  similar  or  any, 
other  bonds,  ^c.  but  shalltake  care  tocallin  all  suca 
as  are  now  iacirculation,  pre  viously  to  1  st  Vendemiaire 
next* 

31.  No  bank  shall  be  formed  in  any  of  the  de- 
partments unless  under  the  authority  of  government ; 
and  even  then  shall  be  restricted  to  the  issuing  of 
notes  to  a  certain  amount.  The  articles  3d,  5th,  6th> 
lath,  24th,  25th,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  banks  of 
the  departments. 

32.  No  exception  shall  be  made  to  the  sums  of 
accounts  current  in  tlie  privileged  banks. 

33.  Judicial  actions  relative  to  banks,  shall  be  in-. 
stituted  and  carried  on  in  the  names  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank  of  France. 

34.  An  annual  agreement  may  be  made  with. 
privileged  banks  for  the  stamping  of  their  notes. 

35.  And  lastly,  any  persons  forging  notes  simi^ 
lar  to  those  of  France  or  other  privileged  banks, 
receiving  such  notes  knowing  them  to  be  forged,  shall 
be  liable  to  capitakpunishment. 

The  rules  or  regulations  of  this  banl^  are  well  cal- 
culated for  its  security  and  prosperity ;  but  whether 
any  institution  of  the  kind  can  flourish  in  a  despotic 
country,  whene  the  funds  are  liable  to  be  diverted 
from  their  original  purpose  by  the  influence  of  power, 
is  extremely  questionable.  It  is  well  known,  that 
all  mercantile  associations  derive  their  stabihty  and 
credit  from  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  constituted,  as  the  confidence  of  mankind 
can  be  firmly  placed  only  on  what  is  known,  fixed^ 
and  determmate ;  and  there  are  no  establishments 
which  ought  to  be  more  inviolable  than  those  of  bank* 
log  companies. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  arts  and  ma-  Advzn* 
nufacturcs  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  tages  of  d*D 
the  division  of  labour ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  J^"^^*^ff 
circulating  medium,  by  representing  property  in  all  •7''^"** 
its  divisions,  enables  the  community  to  exchange  the 
products  of  their  industry  with  ease  and  facdity.  As. 
the  operations  of  commerce  arc  therefore  not  conii- 
ned  to  the  barter  of  the  ipia  corpora^  or,  the  mere  ex- 
change of  one  commodity  for  another ;  but  can  be 
transacted  by  the  subtilty  of  an  active  agent,  that  oc- 
cupies little  space,  yet  comprehends  value  to  any  sup* 
posable  amount,  the  production   of  the  articles   of 
consumption  must  be  greatly  multiplied  and  varied. 
The  comforts,  the  luxuries,  and  the  enjoyments  of  man- 
kind are  thus  eucreasedj  and  the  whole  society  obtainr 
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Bank,  an  addition  to  its  happiness.  If  such  beneficial  con- 
sequences result  from  a  circulating  medium,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  the  society  which  possesses  an  abun- 
dance of  it,  or  the  means  of  augmenting  it,  by  a  pro- 
cess that  encourages  its  production,  must  be  wealthy 
and  prosperous ;  and  such  is  the  society  of  Britain. 
Our  industry,  our  skill  and  ingenuity,  could  not  be 
fully  exerted,  nor  the  productions  of  the  -arts,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce  of  the  community  generally 
diffused,  without  the  intervention  of  a  circulating 
medium,  which  representing  every  species  of  proper- 
ty, combines  the  individual  exertions  of  men,  and 
Imks,  in  one  great  chain,  their  separate  efforts  for  the 
Common  happiness  of  all.  The  facility  of  transact- 
ing the  exchange  of  one  commodity  •  for  another,  by 
means  of  a  generally  acknowledged  representative  of 
value,  is  exemplified 'by  the  following  case  : — An 
agriculturist  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  may  exchange 
the  produce  of  his  labour  with  that  of  a  Yorkshuie 
manufacturer,  by  selling  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  home 
for  a  bank  note,  and  purchasing  cloth  with  it,  from 
a  neighbouring  haberdasher.  The  valutt  of  the  wheat, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  symbol  of  its  value,  may 
,  be  thus  conveyed  in  a  letter,  whereas,  the  delivery  of 
the  commodity  itself  might  incur  an  expense  eaual  to 
its  original  price.  In  tnis  case,  we  find  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  principle  on  which  commerce  de- 
pen  ds^  as  well  as  a  convincing  instance  of  the  vast 
utility  of  a. circulating  medium. 

"Before  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  money,  as  an 
instrument  for  ^certaining  the  comparative  value  of 
commodities,  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  one 
country  with  that  of  another,  must  have  taken  place, 
by  the  delivery  of  the  commodities  themselves ;  and 
even  after  an  imaginary  value  was  attached  to  the 
precious  metals,  their  conveyance  from  one  quarter  of 
the  world  to  .another>  must  have  been  attended  with 
great  inconveniency,  risk,  and  danger.  But  when 
commerce  became  more  general,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  embraced  the  pro- 
ductions of  countries  remotely  situated,  a  substitute 
for  money,  that  could  be  easily  carried,  or  if  lost, 
speedily  recovered,  produced  effects,  that  united  the 
arts  and  ingenuity  of  nations  the  most  distant.  Bills 
>of  exchange,  which  were  introduced  into  Europe  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  12th  century,  have  according- 
ly effected  every  purpose  that  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  an  abundance  of  gold  and  silver;  and  they 
are  now  the  only  means  of  payment  among -commer- 
cial men,  excepting  in  cases,  where  the  precious  metals, 
from  particular  circunrstances,  are  an  article  of  profit- 
able merchandize.  To  explain  the  principle  on  which 
.depends  the  importance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recur  to  daily  experience.  A  trader 
hi  London,  for  example,  can  pay  a  cargo  of  wheat  to 
^  merchant  in  Russia,  by  transmitting  to  him  a  bank 
bf  England  bill,  v(4iich  would  pass  in  that  country  for 
value,  froin  the  well  founded  conviction  that  it  may 
be  ultimately  resolved  into  gold,  or  into  any  commo- 
dity that  gold  could  purchase.  The  utility  of  banks, 
-therefore,  arises  from  their  affording  a  circulating 
medium  representing  property,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  only  limited  by  the  necessity  that  occasions  it,  or 
in  other  words,  by  the  demand  induced,  by  the  di-  . 
versified  operations^f  commerce.     As  this  substitute 


for  money  can  be  fabricated  at  littk  expeni 
be  deemed  an  artificial  and  inexhaustible 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  precMiirmet 
together  supplanting  them  as  a  circulating 
As  gold  and  silver,  however,  have  so  long  re 
property,  the  habits  of  mankind  have  att 
idea,  of  value  to  them,  whkh  is  almost  unii«i 
it  is  only  among  polished  nations  that  bank 
current ;  but  to  civilized  society,  they  if 
highest  importance,  and  the  invention  of  the 
system  introduced  a  new  aera  in  the  aoods 
merce. 

The  establishment  of  banking  companies 
every  capital  city,  or  populous  town  in  Eu 
produced  the  happiest  effects,  by  affording  t 
.of  promoting  and  extending  agriculture,  mam 
and  commerce ;  but  no  where  has  tht  sys 
carried  to  stich  an  extent  as  in  Scotland,  in  p 
to  the  industry,  riches,  and  population  of  t 
try.  In  Scotland,  banks  are  properiy  estab 
for  deposit,  credit,  and  discount.  Theye 
wide  field,  comprehending  the  borrowing  an 
of  money,  buying  and  selling  bills  of  excha 
counting  the  promissory  notes  of  iudividuah 
cukting  their  own.  They  advance  money 
anv  other  security  than  a  bond  signed  by  tw< 
solvent  men  ;  and  this  constitutes  what  if 
CASH  ACCOUNT,  which  is  merely  a  power  t 
vidual  or  a  company  to  draw  out  a  specify 
the. rate  of  5  per  cent,  to  be  again  replac 
stalment,  for  which  the  same  rate  of  intereal 
ed«  On  this  account,  a  man  may  operate  fo 
casionally  drawing  and  replacing  as  his  cii 
ces,  or  the  nature  of  hk  business,  will  admi 
credits  arc  peculbr  to  Scotland.  In  Er 
banker  pays  the  drafts  of  a  customer  to  t 
only  of  the  cash  actually  deposited  in  his  hf 
this  respect,  he  is  merely  the  keeper  of  the  : 
another,  as  he  does  not  even  allow  interei 
sums  lodged  with  him. 

Scotch  banks  borrow  money  at  4  or  5 
interest  payable  on  demand,  which  enablet 
extend  their  trade,  and  to  occupy  capital  tt 
be  otherwise  unemployed.  They  discount 
London  and  other  places  at  distant  dates,  an 
sory  notes  payable  any  where  in  Scotland 
months  to  run,  deducting  only  the  legal 
From  this  branch  of  the  business,  they  dcri 
derable  advantage,  as  they  receive  interest 
notes  they  issue  ;  but  the  public  are  also  I 
for  those  who  convert  their  bills  into  curre 
obtain  command  of  their  capital,  and  are  agai 
to  go  to  market.  But  the  principal  source 
lument  to  all  banks  arises  from  circulation, 
say,  from  the  number  of  their  notes  const 
maining  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  For  eve 
that  a  one  pound  note  is  kept  in  circulation, 
gains  one  penny  sterling,  because  it  received 
value  of  tnat  note  at  tlie  moment  it  was  m 
that  value  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
Bupng  and  selling  bills  of  exchange  on  Lk 
elsewhere  at  a  distance,  form  another  source 
to  Scotch  banks  ;  for  they  buy  drafts  in  L 
20  or  30  days  premium,*  and  sell  at  40  or  5< 

The  expense  of  agency,  no  doubt,  reducci 
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fits  of  Scotch  banks ;  but  as  they  never  keep  gold  or 
.      sHvcT  in  iheir  n:j>osi lories  equal  lo  the  amount  of  their 
i^  liotcs  in  circulation,  an   agent  in  London,  to  accept 
^d  pay  their   drafts,  u  mdnptn^ihlj  requisite ;  tor 
they  must    be  able  to   give  h'llU  ou  London  to  all 
claimants  who  will  not  be  otherwise  satiefied*  or  to 
loovert  their  own  drafts  into  cash  in  case  of  urgent 
demand*.     Country    banks    generally    establish    an 
jigeocy  in  London,  by  investing  their  capital  and  bor- 
rowed money  b  the  public  funds,  under  the  controui 
of  the  agent,  who  1$  thus  secured  for  the  amount  of 
hh  engagements  on  account  of  the  bank.     The  ad* 
vantage  of  this  plan  is,  thai  the  bank  obtains  interest 
for  its  capital  and  borrowed  money,  and  at  the  same 
time 9   in  cases  of  emergency,  can  convert  the  whole 
Into  cash  by  the  sale  of  stock*.  By  judicious  manage- 
inent,    and  especially  by  taking  care  to  purchase  a 
^rplus  of  bills  on  London,  a  private  bank  may  be 
conduci<*d  with  very  little  capital  in  Scotland,  where 
t\vc  facility  of  carrying  on  the  busincas,  has  induced 
tljf  erection  of  ni:iny  of  them  ;  but  their  operations 
Htbeitcricial  lo  society  at  large,  and  the  advantages 
xiin  ahundmt  currency  arc  evident,  from  the  grow- 
isf  vreaUh  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
^ee  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p. 
HI,    ct  iveq.     J6rd.  vol.  ii.  p.  253,  et  seq.     Smith's 
Ifiaii/i  of  Xaiionif  vol.  i.  p.  480  ;  vol.  ii,  p.  220,  et 
,AD a rd ice's   Address  to  the  Proprietors  uf  the 
Engfandi  p.   130,  et  seq*     r airman  un  the 
►,p.43,    Alkrdice,  p.  76.    /ii(/.  p.  ItJL   Life 
9fLau%     (t) 
BANK  OK,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  king- 
of  Siam,  situated  in  an  island  about  seven  leagues 
the  sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me  nam.  In 
tfle  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  French  nad  an  esta- 
blulvnc^nt  in  Bankok,  consisting  of  twocumpaniee  of 
^  wen  each,  in  a  square  fort  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ri^rr;  but  they  abandoned  it  in   l6SS>     The  vessels 
''^all  the  nations  that  trade  with  Siam  are  obliged  to 
P*7  duty  here,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  cargo 
'nd  crew.     The  passport  which  they  receive  from 
^^^  custom-house  oiBcer  is  shewn  at  a  small  village 
^7^  Caoun-Bautenan,  which  is  about  an    hour's 
icy  from  Juida  ;  and  if  there  appears  to  be  no 
thev  are  permitted  to  trade  in  every  part  of 

^   ^ QPTCY,   in  its  more  general  and  ex* 

*^ded  leiue,  may  be  defined  insolvency,  actual  or 
P'^umtrd,  followed  by  some  open  and  pubhc  act  de- 
ti^Htiig  that  the  insolvency  is  irretrievable.  He  is  a 
Jbftotrupt  **  Qui  JorlunuE  vitio  vti  suo^  vcl  partim 
P^Uhft  partim  sito  vitio^  non  solvendo  JactuSfJbro 
^^^*'*    Cicxro,  2d  Philip. 

,    *fi  the  early  ages  of  a  state,  the  law  of  bankruptcy 

^^ttifurmly  cruel  and  oppressive.     The  unfortunate 

"^ lor b regarded  asa  criminal,  without  distinguishing 

^^tlierhii  iu3.bihty  has  arisen  from  culpability  or  from 

•'fortune  ;  and  the  law  looks  merely  to  the  interest 

f     the  creditor,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 

^^l^nga  or  to  the  future  comfort  of  the  debtQr,     The 

ly  of  the  Roman  laws  against  debtors  in  the  in- 

of  the  republic,  and  the  oppression  of  creditors, 

ich occasioned  so  many  popular  insurrections  and  so 

^«y  secesvioas  to  the  Mons  Sflcci-,are  known  to  every 

"^t.  Aj  states  advance  in  civilizatiopy  and  as  commerce 


becomes  more  extended,  less  illiberal  notions  prevail, 
and  the  innocent  trader,  reduced  to  bankruptcy  by 
mitifortunc,  becomes  an  object  of  compassion  rather 
than  of  severity*  Creditors  too  begin  to  see,  that  it 
is  for  the  public  interest  that  the  funds  of  the  bank- 
rupt  sljouhl  belong  to  the  creditors  at  ^^Tge^  instead 
of  being  left  to  be  scrambled  for  by  the  cStligence  of 
individuals ;  and  through  the  fi*equency  or  failures 
w*hich  attends  the  growth  of  commerce,  the  principle* 
of  the  bankrupt  law  are  citamincd  and  matured  into  a 
regular  systenu  The  great  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  every  code  of  bankrupt  law  must  rest  i», 
that  from  the  moment  of  the  failure,  the  funds  of  the 
bankrupt  become  the  common  property  of  his  credi- 
tors at  large,  and  are  no  longer  liable  to  be  disposed 
of  by  himself,  orto  beattachedby  individual  credfitors. 
The  perfection  of  every  code  must  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  w^hich  this  principle  is  carried  into  effect, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  simple,  economical,  and  speedy 
mode  of  distributing  the  common  fund. 

It  was  not  till  a  very  late  period  that  the  bankrupt 
law  of  Scotland  assumed  a  systematic  form.  VVe, 
indeed,  at  an  early  date,  adopted  from  the  Roman 
law  the  mild  remedy  of  the  cessio  bonorum^  by  which 
an  honest  though  insolvent  debtor,  who  was  wilJins 
to  surrender  all  his  effects  to  his  creditors,  escaped 
the  hardship  of  a  long  imprisonment ;  and  by  the 
statutes  1621,  c.  18,  and  1696,  c.  5,  attempts  were 
made  to  prevent  insolvent  debtors  from  granting  any 
deeds  in  defraud  of  their  creditors.  By  this  last  sta- 
tute, bankruptcy  was  accurately  defined,  and  its  date 
being  fixed,  a  presumption  of  law  was  established 
against  all  deeds  granted  within  60  days  of  it,  in  fa« 
vour  of  prior  creditors.  SttU,  however,  no  plan  was 
devised  for  a  general  distribution  of  the  bankrupt's 
effects.  The  creditors  were  left  to  proceed  with 
their  individual  diligence  as  they  best  could,  and  the 
majtim  of  bw  being  **  Jus  civile  vigilafUibiis  scrip' 
turn  est,*'  an  unfortunate  debtor  was,  on  the  first 
suspicion  of  insolvency,  overpowered  witl>  a  torrent 
of  dihgence,  which  even  the  best  credit  could  scarce- 
ly withstand.  The  great  increase  of  commerce  du- 
ring the  last  century,  and  the  consequent  frequency 
of  failures,  imperiously  called  for  an  alteration  of  this^ 
system,  and  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  plan 
which  is  now  in  execution  was  adopted,  by  the  statute 
S3  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  This  statute,  though  merely  tern* 
porary  and  experimental,  has  been  repeatedly  renew- 
ed j,  and  the  system  which  it  establishes,  although 
perhaps  still  capable  of  considerable  improvement,  is 
admitted  orrall  hands  to  possess  great  and  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies. 

By  the  statute  1696,  c.  v.  any  person  may  be  ren- 
dered a  bankrupt  who  is  at  the  time  in  Scotland, 
and  subject  to  its  laws.  The  effect  of  this  bank- 
ruptcy against  persons  who  are  not  traders,  is  only 
such  as  to  enable  crcditoi-s  to  challenge  undue  pre- 
ferences, and  to  follow  forth  the  ordinary  processed 
for  attachment  and  distribution  of  the  funds.  But 
by  the  33d  Geo.  III.,  a  new  process  called  sequestra- 
tion is  introduced,  by  which  the  whole  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  trader  is  adjudged  from  him,  and  vested  io 
a  trustee  for  the  creditors  at  large.  The  statute  de- 
scribes the  persons  liable  to  bankruptcy  by  seques- 
tration, to  be  **  in  general,  any  person  whoi  either 
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for  himself,  or  as  agent  or  factor  for  others,  seeks  his 
living  by  buying  and  selling,  or  by  the  workmanship 
of  goods  or  commodities."  All  persons  capable  of 
entering  into  trade,  are  liable  to  sequestration  ;  peers 
and  others  having  privilege  of  parliament ;  unmarried 
women  and  widows  coming  under  the  description, 
and  also  married  women  who  carry  on  trade  or  mer- 
chandise independent  of  their  husbands.  Trading 
companies  may  also  be  sequestrated.  The  statute 
makes  the  following  exceptions:  holders  of  India  stock, 
or  stock  in  any  of  the  banks  established  by  public 
authority,  or  in  the  Friendly  Insurance  Company, 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  navigation,  or  other  inland  na- 
vigations, or  the  British  fisheries,  common  labourers 
or  workmen  for  hire,  landholders  and  tenants  of  land, 
or  husbandmen,  if  such  persons  be  not  otherwise 
honajide  under  the  foregoing  description.  A  grazier, 
though  he  also  be  a  tenant,  may  be  sequestrated,  if 
he  deals  in  cattle  not  the  produce  of,  nor  grazed  upon, 
his  own  farm.  A  foreigner  who  has  traded  to  Scot- 
land, or  a  Scotsman  domiciled  abroad,  cannot  be  sc- 
questnfted  although  found  in  Scotland. 

Such  are  the  persons  liable  to  sequestration.  It 
is  next  to  be  considered,  from  what*  acts  bankruptcy 
'is  inferred,  so  as  to  authorise  this  process.  Where 
the  debtor  himself  concurs,  no  proof  of  bankruptcy- 
is  necessary.  Where  he  does  not  concur,  the  credi- 
tor must  shew  that  certain  steps  of  diligence  have 
been  taken  against  him.  These  are,  That  the  debt- 
or shall  be  under  diligence  by  homing  and  caption 
for  debt,  and  shall  either,  in  virtue  thereof,  be  im- 
prisoned, or  retire  to  a  sanctuary,  or  fly  or  abscond 
for  his  personal  safety,  or  defend  nis  person  by  force ; 
or  being  out  of  Scotland,  and  not  liable  to  be  im- 
prisoned, by  reason  of  privilege  or  personal  protec- 
tion, shall  be  under  diligence  by  charge  of  homing, 
attended  with  arrestment  not  loosed,  or  poinding  of 
any  part  of  his  moveables,  or  decree  of  adjudication 
of  any  part  of  his  estate,  for  payment  or  security  of 
debt,  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor. 

When  a  person  comes  under  the  description  of  the 
statute,  and  has  been  rendered  bankrupt  by  the  use 
of  any  of  the  diligence  just  mentioned,  any  one  cre- 
ditor, to  the  amoynt  ot  jPlOO,  or  two  creditors  to 
the  amount  of  jf  150,  or  three  or  more  to  the  amount 
of  j^200,  either  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  bankrupt,  may  apply  by'sumraary  petition  to  the 
court  of  session  for  a  sequestration.  Where  the 
bankrupt  concurs,  sequestration  is  immediately  award- 
ed ;  where  he  does  not  concur,  a  warrant  is  granted 
for  serving  the  petition  upon  him,  and  if  he  does  not 
appear,  and  shew  cause  to  the  contrary,  sequestration 
is  awarded  against  him.  The  court  at  the  same  time 
appoints  tlie  creditors  to  meet  and  choose  an  interim 
factor  for  managing  the  estate,  and  also  appoints  a 
subsequent  meeting  for  choosing  a  trustee.  When 
the  factor  is  chosen,  he  has  power  to  take  possession 
of  the  whole  estate,  books,  and  vouchers  of  the  bank- 
rupt, who  is  bound  to  grant  powers  of  attorney,  for 
recovering  any  effects  he  may  have  abroad.  At  the 
next  meeting  ordered  by  the  court,  which  must  be 
within  six  weeks,  and  not  less  than  four  of  the  first 
deliverance  on  the  petition  for  sequestration,  the  cre- 
ditors who  have  produced  their  grounds  of  debt,  and 
affidavits  to  the  verity,  proceed  to  elect  a  trustee,  to 


whom  the  estate  may  be  assigned  for  the  g< 
hoof.  This  trustee  is  to  be  chosen  by  a  m 
the  creditors  in  number  and  value.  Two 
may  be  chosen  to  act,  the  one  failing  the  o 
one  only  caa  act  at  the  same  time.  At  thii 
the  bankmpt  must  exhibit  a  state  of  his  a£ 
the  interim  factor  must  also  produce  an  ai 
his  management. 

The  tmstee  must  find  security  to  the  ere 
his  faithful  management ;  after  which  the 
Session,  upon  application,  will  confirm  hit 
tion,  and  he  is  then  authorised  to  take  pos 
and  uplift  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  t 
the  interim  factor.  The  court  at  the  same 
points  the  bankrupt  to«grant  a  regular  conv 
his  Vrhole  estate  to  the  trustee  under  the  pai 
dulent  bankruptcy,  and  failing  his  /lomg 
court  may  trommit  him  to  prison.  Whet 
conveyance  be  granted  or  not,  the  whole 
adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  vested  in  the  t 
behoof  of  the  creditors. 

The  trustee  must,  within  eight  days  o 
pointment,  apply  to  the  sheriff  to  fix  two 
the  examination  of  the  bankrupt,  upon  al 
relating  to  his  affairs.  The  bankrupt's 
others  of  his  family,  and  any  other  person  < 
with  his  affairs,  may  also  be  examined.  A 
of  these  examinations,  the  bankrupt  musi 
oath  that  he  has -exhibited  a  full  state  of  hi 
and  failing  his  domg  so,  he  shall  be  guilt 
crime  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and  puu 
cordingly,  and  rendered  infamous.  The  tn 
apply  to  the  court  to  grant  protectiont 
bankrupt  from  diligence  to  enable  him  to  al 
minations,  and  to  assist  in  recovering  his  es 
while  so  -employed,  the  creditors  may  give  1 
lowance  for  his  support  not  exceeding  two 
week. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  creditors  is  t< 
the  first  lawful  day  after  the  last  examinati 
bankrupt,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  tl 
as  to  the  management  of  the  estate.  At  t 
in^  three  commissioners  are  to  be  chosen 
the  accounts  of  the  trustee,  to  fix  the  comi 
which  he  shsdl  be  intitled,  and  to  advise  ai 
with  him  in  compromises  and  submissions 
bankmpt's  estate. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee  te  recovci 
vert  into  cash,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  est: 
bankrupt,  which  shall  be  a  fund  of  divish 
those  who  were  creditors  prior  to  the  seqi 
All  preferences  or  conveyances  in  securit) 
debts,  which  have  been  granted  by  the  ba 
prior  creditors  within  sixty  days  of  the  a 
for  sequestration,  are  presumed  to  have  l>e< 
lent,  and  are  liable  to  be  reduced ;  and 
ments  and  poindings  used  by  individual 
within  the  same  penod,  are  void;  and  give 
ence,  except  that  the  honajide  arrester  or 
entitled  to  retain  his  expenses  of  diligence 
per  cent,  more  on  the  price  or  appraised  va 
bona  fide  transactions  with  the  bankrupt  ii 
ing  and  selling  of  good§,  and  paying  or  re 
money,  previous  to  the  sequestration,  are 
challenge* 
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The  tni«tee  must  keep  regular  accounts,  and  lodge 
the  money  recovered  in  a  bank  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
Iwvlve  months  from  the  date  of  tin*  first  dclm-rancc, 
after  due  adverti«emtnt,  a  dividend  nhall  be  paid  to 
tho^  creditors  who  have  produced  their  grounds  of 
debt  and  aJEdavita.  When  the  term  of  payment  of 
any^  debt  it  not  arrived,  a  proportional  discount  ahall 
be  made,  and  the  debt  ranked  accordingly*  Where 
^      a  debt  i*  contingent,  a  dividtind  corresponding  to  the 

■  debt  shaU  be  set  aside  and  depo&itcd  in  the  bank  un- 
K     til  llie  contingency  be  declared. 

H         At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  a  second  dividend 

^    #hall  be  made ;  and  in  like  manner^  dividends  at  the 

^nd  of  every  six  months,  till  the  whole  funds  be  di- 

»  voided.  But  at  the  expiry  qf  a  year  and  a  half  from 
tJtiC  *«eque*tratiun,  four-iifths  of  the  creditors  may  or- 
cl«.r  ih^  whole  outstanding  debts,  Sec,  belonging  to 
tiic  e^tat*?  to   be   sold,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 

Eo^  divi&ion* 
yVfter  the   second  dividend,  the  bankrupt,  with 
incurrence  of  the  trustee  and  four-lifths  of  the  cre- 
rc^r«  in  number  and  value,  may  apply  to  the  court, 
mrlio  are  authorised  to  grant  him  a  tinal  discharge  of 
^aII     debts  contracted    prior   to  the  sequestration,  if 
^^kaustr  he  not  shewn  to  the  contrary. 
K^    .A.*  it  is  sometimes  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties 
to     a<ttlc  by  composition,  the  statute  declares,  that 
the   bankrupt  ma)',  at  the  meeting  after  his  second 
CBainin'itioin,  offer  to  settle  by  composition;  and  if 

»thi»  offer  is  approved  of  by  nine-tenths  of  the  credi- 
tors present,  another  meeting  shall  be  called  to  con- 
ladej-  of  it;  and  if  at  this  second  meeting  nine-tenths 
of  tbe  creditors  approve  of  the  offer,  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  shall  belaid  before  the  court;  and  if  it 
th4.ll  appear  that  the  offer  is  reasonable,  and  ha^  been 
^**c^Fited  to  by  nine«tenihs  in  number  and  value  of  the 
whole  crediior^  who  have  produced  grounds  of  debt, 
M  t^  proceedings  in  the  sequestration  shall  cease,  and 
B  uir     court  shall  declare  the  trustee  exonered,  and  the 

■  Mil  fcrupt  discharged,  except  as  to  the  payment  of 
H  Ine    crompoiition, 

B    ^  i-ich  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  law  of  bank* 
^fupT.^2j  in  Scotland-      It  resembles  that  of  England 
ID    s-cjuie  of  its  general  features,   though  there  is  a 
'^^"^^^^^  and  marked  distinction  betwixt  the  two  sys- 
in  many  particutars, 
^  *^    England  traders  only  can  be  made  bankrupt, 
effects  of  every  oth'^r  description  of  persona  are 
lo  the  remedies  of  common   law,  axid  to  be  at- 
1  aod  carried  off  by  the  dihgeuce  of  individual 
-  tors, 
^ — ^^rlain  acts  are  defined  by  the  different  statutes,  as 
'^^^^^a  uf  bankruptcy,  some  of  which  arc  of  an  ambi- 
i^^  ^^  J  and  some  of  a  secret  nature,  such  as  the  debtor 
/*  "^^nomg  to  keep  house,"  so  as  not  to  be  seen  or 
llpo  ^^^  to  by  his  creditors.     The  commission  of  any 
1*'^'^         :    ■     -  acts  invalidates  all  the  debtor's  future 
*"^*  ♦   and  entitles  a  creditor  to  a  certain  ex- 

^"^    Ij  'Apply  for  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  which 
*  }?^  mediately  granted  of  course,  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
^**^^r,  vesting  the  bankrupt *&  estate  ui  certain  com- 
™**ftioncr»,  who  are  empowered  to  lock  up  his  shop, 
/**^  to  order  his  person  into  custody  to  undergo  the 
"^^«sary  examinations.    As  this  commission  is  grant- 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  bankrupt,  nad  i^ 
PART  1. 


meant  to  come  suddenly  upon  him,  certain  precau'^  BatiW*- 
tions  arc  used  to  prevent  its  being  maliciously  sued  *^^^Y^ 
out.  ^^^z"-^* 

The  commissioners  take  proof  of  the  bankruptcy, 
aod  of  the  debtor's  being  a  trader,  and  appomt  thfee 
meetings  to  be  advertised.  At  these  meetings  the 
debts  are  proved ;  and  at  one  of  them  assignees  are 
chosen,  in  whom  tlie  e^tate  ii  vested  for  behoof  of 
the  creditors.  At  the  third  meeting  at  farthest,  the 
bankrupt  must  surrender  himself,  and  aftenvards 
conform  to  the  statutes  in  all  respects,  uiider  pain 
of  death. 

The  bankrupt  and  those  connected  with  himt  are 
to  be  examined  as  to  his  affairs ;  and  if  their  answers 
appear  unsatisfactory,  the  commissioners  may  com- 
mit them  to  prison  till  they  submit  and  give  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  whole  estate  of  the  bankrupt  is  vested  in  the 
asmgnecs,  as  it  stood  in  his  person  when  the  first  act 
of  bankruptcy  was  committed.  After  that  date, 
therefore,  all  his  transactions  are  void  and  null.  It 
is,  however,  now  provided  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
bill,  i6  Geo.  Iir.  135.  that  all  conveyances,  all  pay- 
ments by  and  to,  and  all  contracts  and  dealings  by 
and  with  a  bankrupt,  made  more  than  two  calendar 
months  before  the  date  of  the  commission,  shall  be 
valid,  notwithstandmg  any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy, 
if  the  person  so  dealing  had  not  at  the  time  any  no* 
tice  of  such  prior  act.  It  was  provided  by  19  Geo.  IL 
e.  32.,  that  no  money  paid  by  a  bankrupt  to  a  bona 
Jide  real  creditor  in  the  course  of  trade,  even  after  an 
act  of  bankruptcy,  should  be  liable  to  be  refunded. 

When  the  assignees  have  recovered  all  they  can, 
they  must  after  four,  and  within  twelve  months,  give 
notice  of  a  meeting  for  a  dividend.  The  commis- 
sioners then  direct  the  dividend  to  be  issued  at  sd 
much  a  pound. 

Within  eighteen  months  from  issuing  the  commis- 
sion, a  second  and  final  dividend  is  ordered,  if  there 
be  any  thing  remaining ;  and  if  there  be  a  surplus  af- 
ter all  the  debts  are  paid,  it  belongs  to  the  bankrupt* 

If  the  bankrupt  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  sta- 
tutes, and  if  the  creditors,  or  four-fifths  of  them  in 
number  and  value,  will  sign  a  certificate  to  that  pur- 
port, the  commissioners  are  to  authenticate  the  same, 
and  transmit  it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  upon 
oath  made  by  the  bankrupt,  that  it  was  obtained 
without  fraud,  may  allow  the  same,  or  disallow  it  on 
cause  shewn  by  any  creditor.  If  it  is  allowed,  the 
bankrupt  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  out  of  his  ef- 
fects to  put  him  in  a  way  of  industry.  This  allowaace 
is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  dividend  on  his 
estate,  but  must  never  exceed  *£3(K).  Tlie  bankrupt 
is  also,  by  his  certificate,  discharged  for  ev4'r  from 
all  claims  for  any  debts  which  were  proved  or  prove- 
able  under  the  commission. 

When  a  person  has  obtained  a  certificate,  and  be- 
comes bankrupt  a  second  time,  unless  lie  shall  pay 
fifteen  shillings  a  pound,  he  shall  only  be  indemnified 
as  to  confinement  of  his  body  ;  but  his  future  estate 
shall  be  liable  to  his  prior  creditors. 

Such  is  the  law  of   England   regarding   traders. 

All  other  persons  remain  subject  to  the  common  law, 

bath  as  to  their  person  and  effects.     They  arc  liable 

to  perpetual  imprisonment,  unless  relieved  by  the  is- 
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'spiojci.  When  he  came  into  the  royal  pi 
--he  k:niy  desired  him  to  advance  his  banner 
zammanded  the  ends  of  his  pennon  to  be  t 
'.vhxh,  \x^n^  thus  made  square,  was  convert' 
1  banner.  >rartial  muaic  attended  him  as  he  n 
-■.3  MS  ur.t,  to  which  he  was  accompanied  b 
^r  i:ie  zcbilitj  and  principal  officers,  for  « 
iuir.p'.uoiia  banquet  wa3  prepared.  This  honi 
r^ndci  u  rlie  peculiar  reward  of  personal  ga 
iied  ytli  tlie  individual  who  had  earned  it ;  i 
--nir  -i-.c  rtlc  r.or  iupporters  of  the  knights  ba 
-xtr^  .ler-iiiary.  la  the  28th  of  Edwaid  La 
banner  ji  h.id  tciu-  shillings  of  daily,  pay,  and 
ir  zcjiin ;  and  was  entitled  to  take  prccedena 
T'jur.cer  sens  of  viscounts  and  barons,     (u) 

EANNOCKBURN,  a  small  rivulet  aboi 
miles  &om  Stirling,  on  the  road  to  Edinburgl 
brated  for  a  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  I 
the  EngUsh  and  Scots  armies^  in  the  reign 
ward  IL 

Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  that  Bruce  v» 
Baliol's  competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotlar 
resolved  at  once  to  rescue  his  country  from  th 
dom  into  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  t] 
Edward,  and  to  vindicate  his  own  claim 
throne,  now  vacant  by  the  demise  of  John 
The  minds  of  the  Scots  people  had  been  i 
alienated  from  that  monarch  by  his  pusills 
submission  to  Edward,  and  his  desertion  of  thi 
and  interests  of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  his  soo 
soner  and  an  exile,  was  in  no  condition  to  rei 
claims  of  his  family,  now  generally  abandoned 
escape  of  Bruce  from  the  English  court,  to  w! 
had  accompaiiied  Edward  I.  after  his  victoriau 
dition  into  Scotland,  restored  to  new  energy  the 
iiig  spirits  of  his  countr)'men ;  and  the  latent  i: 
tion  with  which  they  bore  the  tyranny  of  the  ] 
monarch,  now  burst  forth  in  the  avowed  resell 
regain  their  national  independence,  or  to  pt 
the  attempt.  The  English  were  attacked 
Quarters  ;  many  of  their  garrisons  were  reduce 
the  authority  of  Bruce  being  universally  ai 
ledged,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  and  inau| 
as  king  of  Scotland.  But  his  resources  w 
slender  to  support  him  against  such  an  antag< 
Edward.  An  immense  army  was  speedily  sent 
him ;  and  a  furious  conflict  took  place,  in 
Bructf,  after  displaying  the  most  heroic  valoi 
overpowered  by  the  superior  numbers  of  his  e 
aqd  forced  to  take  refuge,  with  a  few  attenda 
the  Western  Isles.  While  Edward  was  hastenh 
an  overwhelming  force  to  complete  tlic  final  si 
tion  of  the  Scots,  and  to  deprive  tlicm  of  all  pc 
future  revolt,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  dis 
at  Carlisle ;  and  with  his  last  breath  enjoined 
tv)  make  the  reduction  of  Scotland  the  first  an 
iipal  enteq>risc  of  his  reign.  The  death  of  tl 
like  monarch,  and  the  weakness  of  his  successo 
more  ivstored  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  natioi 
InoIk'K,  who  had  already  left  his  fastnesse 
i^iined  some  important  advantages,  soon  s: 
>t«iiidard  surrounded  with  a  band  of  faithful 
ri't!C"S,  burning  with  revenge  against  their  Engl 
i>u*>SiM-s,  and  united  in  the  resolution  to  con< 
dK'.  In  a  short  time  the  English  were  drive 
all  their  strong  holds,  except  the  castles  of  S 
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Berwick,  and  Dunbar;   evrti  the  frontier  provinces 
of  England  were  ravaged  by  tlic  triumphant  Scots ; 
and  Edward,  roused  at  Icn^h  from  liis  lethargy,  de- 
termined to  muster  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom, 
and,  by  one  decisive  blow,  to  quel!  for  ever  a  people 
whom  he  found  lucb  inveterate  and  troublesome  enc- 
»ie«.       For  this  grand  enterprise  troops  were  even 
foliated  in  Flanderd  and  other  foreign  countries :  his 
militiry  vassals  in  Gascony,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  were 
•ummoned  to  repair  to  the  royal  standard ;  and  the 
•^^hole  military  force  of  England  was  commanded  to 
tfuscmbic,  on  a  stated  day,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 
^'t  length,  on  the   18th  of  June  1314-,  he  began  to 
sarch  from  Berwick,   with  an  army  of  more  than  a 
^undrrd   thousard  men  j    followed  by  an  incredible 
^JuiQ  of  waggons,  loaded  with  all  sorts  of  provisions. 
^Scotland  had  been  so  much  exhausted  by  its  recent 
^«9-ars,  that  Robert,  with  all  his  efforts,  could  not 
bring  into  the  field  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  ; 
l^LtC  they  were  men  of  tried  valour,  inured  to  all  the 
Irai-fdahips  and  vicissitudes  of  war,  and  headed  by  a 
prtoce  whose  undaunted   courage  was  seconded  by 
t.li^   cool  self-command,  and  consummate  skill  of  an  cx- 
p^i-^enced  general.    The  castle  of  Stirling  had  for  some 
tim^been  invested  by  Edward  Bruce;  and  the  governor, 
PHilip  de  Mowbray,  after  a  gallant  defence,  was  com- 
peXlcd  to  capitulate,  and  promised  to  open  the  gates  of 
iho   castle  on  a  certain  day,  if  he  should  not  be  relieved 
InrfVire  that  time  by  an  English  army.    Aware,  then, 
tlia.^   Edward   would   advance   immediately  towards 
Sti  Idling,   Robert  determined  to  intercept  him  on  his 
fna^rch ;  and  hxcd  upon  a  most  advantageous  posi- 
Vic»nt  ivhere  he  waited  to  give  him  battle*    He  had 
a  li ill  on  his  right  hand,  a  morass  on  his  left,  and 
a    T-ivulet  in  front.      As   the  English   were  greatly 
superior  to  him  in  cavalry,  he  employed  a  very  in- 
nnious  stratagem  to  depnve  them  of  this  advantage. 
rl^  commanded  deep  pits  to  be  dug  along  the  banks 
of    the  rivulet,  in  which  were  fixed  sharp  pointed 
*taltef ;    and  the  %vhole  was  carefully  covered  over 
with  turf  and  rushes.     On  the  evening  of  the  24th 
of  June,  the  English  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
*be  liYCT  J  and  the  two  armies,  fired  with  all  the  ran- 
f^**!"  of  national  animosity,   rushed  immediately  to 
battle.      A  smart  conflict  ensued  between  two  bo- 
^^^  of  cavalry.     That  of  the  Scots  was  headed  by 
Robert   in  person,   who  engaging  in  close   combat 
SJ^  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of 
*J^i*eford,  with  one  stroke  of  his  battle-axe  cleft  his 
^^'rrsary  to  the  chin.     The  English  horse  fled  wiili 
Pp*C3piiation  ;  and  the  Scots,  exulting  in  t!ie  valour 
^'    ^Heir  monarch,  regarded  the  favoumblc  result  of 
^  ^**   encounter  as  a  presage  of  a  more  complete  vie* 

^Jj^rkness   gave  a  short  respite   from   hoslililies ; 

^1^  'iQver  was  suspense  more  interesting  than  that  in 

QicU  the  armies  were  now  placed.     The  Enghsh, 

r**tc^  with  former  victories,  and  exasperated  by  the 

t/^*^  appearance  of  defeat  from  a  people  whom  they 

-^    already  considered  as  subdued,  longed  eagerly 

?**  ,^  «:ambat  which  was  to  annihilate  the  power  of 

I"^  enemies.     The  Scots  saw  their  independence, 

Ltll  ^^^  ^^^^"^  existence  as  a  nation,  depending  on  the 
^Uit  of  a  single  battle  ;  and  undaunted  by  tlie  gigan- 
^  P^wer  of  their  enemy,  were  determined  to  restore 
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the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  theii*  country,  or  not  to  sur- 
vive its  fall.  The  nignt,  short  as  it  is  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  appeared  extremely  tedious  to  the  impa- 
tience of  the  combatants.  At  break  of  day  Edward 
drew  out  his  army,  and  advanced  against  the  Scots. 
His  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  command- 
ed the  left  wing  of  cavalry,  impelled  by  the  ardour 
of  youth,  and  disputing  the  post  of  honour  with  the 
Earl  of  Hereford,  rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack, 
and  fell  among  the  covered  pita  which  Bruce  had 
prepared  on  the  bank  of  the  nver.  Gloucester  him- 
self  v.ns  dismounted  and  slain  ;  his  cavalry  were 
thrown  into  disorder ;  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  who 
commanded  the  Scottish  body  of  horse,  giving  them 
no  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  drov6 
them  off  the  field  with  great  slaughter.  The  infan- 
try, alarmed  by  this  unfortunate  commencement  of 
the  action,  and  afraid  of  some  similar  stratagem, 
against  themselves,  were  yet  hesitating  to  advance, 
when  they  perceived  another  army  marching  slowlv 
along  the  heights  as  If  with  the  intention  of  surrouna- 
ing  them.  This  was  a  number  of  waggoners  and 
sumpter  boys,  whom  Robert  had  provided  with  mi- 
litary standards,  so  as  to  give  them  at  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  a  large  army.  The  stratagem  succeed- 
ed :  the  English,  distracted  by  various  fears,  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled;  the  slaughter  was  prodi- 
gious ;  and  as  they  were  at  least  eighty  miles  from 
any  place  of  safety,  very  few  of  them  would  have 
escaped,  had  not  the  Scots  returned  from  the  pur- 
suit to  seize  on  the  rich  spoil  of  the  English  camp. 
Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  slain  irt 
tlu's  decisive  battle.  Some  of  the  Scottish  historians 
assure  us  that  fifty  thousand  English  perished  in  the 
action,  or  were  destroyed  in  flight;  and,  according 
to  the  most  moderate  calcnlations,  the  number  of 
captives  amounted  to  154  lords  and  knights,  700 
gentlemen,  and  10,000  common  soldiers.  During 
the  whole  of  the  engagement  Edward  shewed  no 
want  of  personal  bravery,  and  was  with  difficulty  per- 
suaded to  quit  the  field.  He  was  closely  pursued 
by  Sir  James  Donglaa,  who  was  eager  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  of  his  family ;  and  narrowly  escaped  by 
reaching  Dunbar,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him 
by  the  Earl  of  March  ;  and  from  thence  he  took 
shipping  for  Bemncfc.  The  loss  of  the  Scots,  too, 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  for  even  their  own 
writers  allow  thdt  l^OOO  of  them  fell,  among  whom 
there  were  only  two  of  equestrian  rank. 

Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Bannockburo,  which 
completely  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland,  cs* 
tabhshed  tlie  family  of  Bruce  on  the  throne,  and  in- 
spired the  English  with  such  a  dread  of  Scottish  va- 
lour, that  for  many  years  they  never  would  venture 
to  oppose  any  number  of  Scotsmen  in  the  field. 
Robert  availing  himself  of  his  present  advantage, 
marched  directly  to  England,  and  ravaged,  without 
opposition,  all  the  northern  counties ;  pesieged  Car- 
lisle, and  took  Berwick  by  assault.  In  return  for 
some  of  his  noble  prisoners,  he  received  his  wife,  hia 
daughter,  and  sister,  and  all  the  Scottish  nobles  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  prisoners  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. ;  the  liberty  of  his  other  captives  was  pur* 
chased  at  immense  ransoms,  which  were  a  new  acces- 
sion of  wealth  to  the  kingdoro.     See  Hume' a  Eng* 
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BaataiiL  land;  Hentj*^ Britain,  vol.  vii.  p.  1S9— 144.  Buch- 
"^  anan's  Rerum  Scoticarum  Historian  cap.  97.  (k) 
BANTAMi  a  seaport  town,  and  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Batavia  or  Java.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, from  which  issues  three  rivers,  one  of  which  pas- 
ses through  the  town,  while  the  other  two  inclose  it. 
The  town  of  Bantam^  which  resembles  an  immense 
grove  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  has  no  walls  or  forts  ex- 
cepting fort  Diamond,  which  contains  the  royal  resi- 
dence. Each  of  the  streets  which  compose  the  town 
is  built  with  straw  and  rose  wood,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  plantation  of  cocoa  nut  trees.  The  river  of 
Bantam,  which  is  very  shallow,  is  about  1 75  feet  wide 
at  its  mouth  ;  and  the  bay  of  the  same  name  affords  a 
commodious  and  secure  anchorage. 

Before  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  were  visited  by 
the  rapacious  merchants  of  Europe,  Bantam  was  one 
of  the  most  commercial  cities  in  the  Indies.  The 
Arabs,  the  Turks,  the  Moors,  the  Chinese,  and  al- 
most all  the  Asiatic  nations,  resorted  to  this  celebra- 
ted rendezvous.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans that  traded  with  this  city ;  and  the  English 
afterwards  established  a  factory  in  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  Another  estaf- 
blishment  was  formed  by  the  Dutch,  but  they  did 
not  succeed  so  well  as  the  English  in  gaining  the  af- 
fections of  the  natives. 

The  transference  of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Jacatra,  which  they  had 
conquered,  and  where  they  built  the  town  of  Bata- 
via ;  the  removal  of  the  English  to  Hindostan  and 
China ;  the  ruin  of  the  bay  by  the  coral  shoals  and 
the  detritus  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  destruction  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  town  by  fire,  all  conspired 
to  reduce  the  opulence  and  the  commerce  of  Bantam. 
The  power  of  its  king  diminished  with  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  his  capital ;  and  in  employing  the 
aid  of  the  Dutch  against  the  other  kings  of  Java,  he 
lost  his  own  independence.  With  the  form  of  royalty  he 
resides  as  a  kind  of  state  prisoner  in  the  Dutch  fort, 
surrounded  with  female  attendants.  When  he  ap- 
pears in  public,  he  is  attended  by  his  Bantam  life 
guards,  and  likewise  by  a  body  of  Dutch  troops  from 
the  garrison.  None  of  the  life  guards  are  admitted 
withm  the  fortress  ;  and  neither  his  subjects  nor  his 
children  are  allowed  to  approach  him  without  the 
permission  of  the  Dutch  officer. 

The  king  of  Bantam  maintains  a  body  of  native 
troops,  and  several  armed  vessels,  for  supporting  his 
authority  over .  a  territory  in  the  south  part  of  the 
island  or  Sumatra.  His  subjects  in  Sumatra  and  Java, 
sell  to  the  king,  at  a  low  price,  the  pepper  which 
they  collect ;  and  this  valuable  commodity  is  again  de- 
livered to  the  Dutch  at  a  price  somewhat  advanced. 

Before  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  was  monopolised 
by  the  Dutch,  the  Bantamese  exported  about  three 
million  pounds  of  pepper  annually  ;  and  in  the  year 
1751,  when  the  kingdom  came  under  the  authority  of 
the  Dutch,  an  annual  tribute  of  100  bhars  of  pepper, 
er  37)500  pounds  weight,  was  paid  by  the  king  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 

The  kingdom  of  Bantam  in  Java,  is  about  400 
miles  in  circumference  ;  but  the  dominion  of  the  king 
extends  over  the  province  of  Succadaaa  in  Borneo^ 


the  southern  part  of  Sumatra,  and  all  the  islandt  in  ^ 
the  streights  of  Sunda,  from  Prince's  idand  to  Hog's  , 
island.  ^ 

Stavorinus,  who,  along  with  some  of  his  fellow  tra* 
vellers,  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  by  the  king 
of  Bantam,  mentions  a  very  singular  custom.  While 
the  kiu^  sat  at  table,  he  relieved  himself  by  freqnen^ 
eru'ctations,  and  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of  wit,  or 
an  exhibition  of  skill,  he  was  imitated  by  ^  the  reft 
of  the  company.  This  strange  practice,  in  which  hu 
Dutch  visitors  would  not  hkely  be  very  expert,  is 
considered  by  his  majesty  as  a  pleasing  indication  of 
the  excellence  of  his  fare,  and  of  the  good  appetite 
of  his  guests. 

The  kingdom  of  Bantam  is  the  least  populous  of 
any  of  the  kingdoms  of  Java.  It  contains  only  about 
5000  families,  or  about  22,000  inhabitants.  From  - 
the  thick  forests  and  deep  morasses,  the  climate  is 
unhealthy,  and  the  mortality  great.  East  Long* 
106^,  South  Lat.  S**  30'.  A  full  account  of  the 
ancient  commerce  of  Bantam  will  be  found  in  Peu- 
chet's  DicL  de  la  Geog,  Commerg,  and  copious  de- 
tails respecting  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  Stavori- 
nus's  Voi/ageSf  vol.  i.  p.  57  ;  and  Staunton's  Embassy 
to  Chinoy  vol.  i.  p.  296.     («•) 

BANTRY  Bay,  or  Beariiaven,  a  large  bay  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, about  26  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  5  milet 
broad.  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world,  and  affords  a  secure  anchorage  for  ships.  See 
Cork,     {j) 

BANYAN  Tree,  a  celebrated  tree  which  grows 
in  the  East,  and  whose  branches  strike  downwards 
and  take  root.  By  this  means  the  tree,  supported  by 
a  variety  of  trunks,  often  extends  over  an  immense 
space.  An  excellent  drawing  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
Hodge's  Travels  in  India,     Q) 

BAOBAB,  or  Bahobab,  the  name  of  a  huge 
tree  which  g^ows  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from 
the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin.  The  circum- 
ference of  its  trunk  is  generally  between  seventy  and 
eighty  feet,  though  the  height  of  the  trunk  seldom 
exceeds  twelve  feet.  The  branches,  which  are  re- 
markably thick,  shoot  out  horizontally  to  the  length 
of  fifty  or  sixty  f^et,  and  their  extremities,  being  l^nt 
to  the  ground  by  their  own  weight,  they  form  a  he» 
mispherical  mass  of  foliage  about  130  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  decayed  trunks  of  the  Baobab  are  hol- 
lowed out  into  burying-places  by  the  negroes,  1ft 
their  poets  and  musicians.  The  bodies  are  thus  pre- 
served perfectly  dry,  and  resist  putrefaction  as  if 
they  had  been  embalmed.  A  full  account  of  this 
tree  will  be  found  in  a  paper  in  the  Mem.  Atad.  Par. 
for  1761,  p.  218 ;  Hist.  p.  77,  by  Adanson.     («-) 

BAPTISM,  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  IWsr. 
7*^AF,  to  dip  or  tinge,  is  the  initiatory  rite  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Though  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour, recorded  in  Matth.  xxiii.  19.  are  allowed  to 
be  the  foundation  of  this  ordinance,  yet  various  opi- 
nions have  been  entertained  respecting  its  origio. 
Whilst  some  maintain,  that  it  was  never  practised  a 
before  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  others  a£Snn,^  ha 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  its  origin  among  the  an  - 
cient  ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  Without  entering 
the  barren  field  of  controversy!  we  may  be  atlowea 
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Baptism.  16435  it  was  keenly  debated,  whether  immersion  or 
•  '-'  sprinkling  should  be  adopted ;  25  voted  for  sprink- 
hn?,  and  24  for  immersion  ;  and  even  this  small  ma- 
jontv  was  obtained  at  the  earnest  request  of  Dr 
Ligntfooty  who  had  acquired  great  influence  in  that 
assembly.  Sprinkling  is  therefore  the  general  prac- 
tice of  this  country.  Many  Christians,  however, 
especially  the  Baptists,  reject  it.  The  Greek  church 
universaUy  adhere  to  immersion. 

It  has  been  said,  that  as  the  form  of  words,  record- 
ed by  Matthew,  is  never  afterwards  employed  when 
baptism  is  mentioned,  an  adherence  to  that  form  is 
not  neceswry.  But  though  the  express  words  are 
never  copied,  yet  we  ought  not  to  conclude,  that 
they  were  not  observed.  It  is  probable  that,  to  be 
baptized  into,  or  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  words 
which  the  inspired  writers  generally  use,  were  ex- 
pressions employed  for  the  sake  of  conciseness.  As 
converts,  in  the  apostolic  age,  were  hnmediately  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  a  previous  course  of  instruction 
was  not  then  judged  necessary.  But,  in  the  second 
century.  Christians  began  to  oe  divided  into  believers, 
or  such  as  were  baptized ;  and  into  catechumens,  who 
were  receiving  instruction  to  qualify  them  for  baptism. 
Ceremonies  To  answer  for  these  persons,  sponsors,  or  godfathers, 
annexed  ^ere  first  instituted;  and  were  afterwards,  in  the 
to  baptism,  fourth  century,  extended  to  infants.  Then  the  sign 
of  the  cross  began  to  be  employed,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  singular  efficacy  in  baptism.  It  is,  however, 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  investigate  the  precise 
period  when  the  many  ceremonies,  annexed  to  bap- 
tism, were  first  introduced.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  following  rites  were  all  authorised 
by  statutes  or  practice  during  the  dark  ages.  At 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  names  of  such  as  desired 
baptism,  and  were  therefore  called  competents,  were 
The  Scru-  given  in.  During  that  season,  the  scrutiny  was  per- 
tiny.  formed  with  prayer  and  fasting,  which  consisted  of 

certain  questions  proposed  by  the  priest,  and  the  pro- 
per answers  returned  by  adults,  and  by  sponsors  for 
mfants.  The  principal  of  these  were,  "  What  do  you 
ask  ?  Faith.  Do  you  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works  ?  We  do.  Observe  well  what  you  say,  that 
you  may  never  depart  from  it.  We  wiU  remember 
It."  The  priest,  likewise,  exorcised  them,  by  laying 
his  hands  on  their  heads,  and  breathing  in  their  faces, 
to  expel  the  devil,  and  inspire  them  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  On  one  of  the  days  of  the  scrutiny,  the  de- 
livery of  the  creed  was  thus  pcrformea.  After 
mass  the  bells  were  rung,  and  a  deacon  cried  aloud ; 
"  If  there  be  any  catechumen,  pagan,  heretic,  or  Jew 
-here,  let  him  depart."  Upon  this  the  catechumens 
went  out.  Then  the  clergy  retired  to  change  their 
habits,  and,  "  Come,  ye  children,  and  I  will  teach 
you  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  was  sung.  When  this 
was  done,  the  inferior  clergry,  havin?  obtained  from 
the  priest  permission  to  admi*  the  children,  solenmly 
advanced  to  the  door,  and  said,  "  Enter,  children,  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  listen  to  your  father  teaching 
you  wisdom."  When  the  children  were  come  in,  the 
priest  said,  "  Cross  yourselves  and  hear  the  creed;" 
and  immediately  repeated  it,  sentence  by  sentence. 
During  the  whole  scrutiny,  the  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies  carried  a  branch  of  hazel  and  four  ivory  tablets, 
like  the  leaves  of  a  mass  book,  on  which  were  depicted 


the  actioas  of  our  Saviour.  Th^te,  which  iMie  cdkd  B 
the  j)ax,  were  eiven  to  the  children  to  kiss  while  per*  |^ 
forming  their  devotions.  Those  who  had  imdergoiie 
the  scrutiny  were  called  elect,  or  approred,  Qk 
Palm-Sunday,  the  heads  of  the  qatechimieiw  wm 
solemnly  washed,  a  ceremony  called  therefore  the  Ct-  iml 
pitilavium.  When  baptism  itself  was  to  be  pctfuii*  |g|j 
ed,  they  went  in  solemn  procession,  with  lights  and 
incense,  and  the  choir  singing,  '<  Up,  Lord,  -mkj  sleeps 
est  thou,"  to  the  vestibule  of  the  baptistery;  where 
the  priest  commanded  the  catechumens  to  turn  their 
faces  to  the  west,  because  Satan  dwelt  in  darknesSy  to 
stretch  out  their  hands  and  say,  **  Satan,  I  renounoe 
thee,  and  all  thy  works,  and  all  thj  pomp^  and  aB 
thy  worship :"  then  to  turn  their  /aces  to  the  eat 
where  Hght  resides,  and  to  repeat  the  creed*  rither 
personally,  or  by  their  sponsors.  The  priest  thai 
took  a  little  of  his  own  saliva,  and  rubbing  it  on  thdr 
ears  and  nostrils,  said,  Ephatha,\x  thou  opened.  Then 
he  blessed  some  salt,  and  puttine  a  little  of  it  hto 
their  mouths,  said,  *^  Receive  the  salt  of  wisdom." 
After  the  benediction  of  the  water,  the  priest  went  ia 
and  dipped  them,  one  by  one,  once  in  the  naine  o£ 
the  Father,  a  second  time  in  the  name  of  the  So8» 
and  a  third  time  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  SpriL 
When  they  came  out,  the  priest  anointed  their  Ibie* 
heads  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  washed  and  wiped  their 
feet ;  kissed  them  ;  gave  them  milk,  honey,  ol 
wine;  put  wax  tapers  into  their  hands,  a  chin- 
mal  cap  upon  their  heads,  and  clothed  them  widk 
a  white  garment,  which  being  worn  on  Pentecost 
gave  that  day  the  name  of  WKUmnday.  This  guv 
ment  was  deposited  afterwards  in  the  church,  to  be. 
an  evidence  against  such  as  should  violate  their  bap-«.. 
tismal  engagements.  Those  who  were  baptized  were^  -, 
called  enlightened,  or  instructed. 

By  baptism,  converts  make  a  public  professioo  Or^l 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  his  religion ;  and  are  *^_   f{ 


mitted  into  that  family  of  which  he  is  the  

1  Cor.  xii.  13.    As  water,  likewise,  in  scripture    ^ 
an  emblem  of  the  spirit,  the  water  of  baptism,  deJ^-v- 
ly,  though  figuratively,  informs  them,  that  they  ougkm(| 
through  the  spirit,  to  maintain  that  purity  of  ho^jt 
and  rectitude  of  conduct,  which  are  congenial  to  ^Tk 
purity  of  their  religion,  and  the  rectitude  of  its  swi* 
thor.   Tit.  iii.  5.  Rom.  vi.  4.     But  lest  we  sbouU 
imagine  that  this  rite  works  like  a  charm,  we    ^u« 
said  to  be  saved,  not  by  putting  away  the  £lth  of  *^ 
flesh,  but  by  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience ;  1  *^*^ 
iii.  21.     The  influence  of  baptism,  therefore,  in  «^*^2j 
tifying  the  heart,  must  be  ot  a  moral  nature,  and   '^^ 
be  easily  understood,  when  we  reflect,  that  every    ^^ 
who  dedicates  himself  to  God  must  be  inducec3>i^   ■  ^ 
every  motive  of  duty,  of  interest,  and  of  honoi^^"^  ^ 
purify  himself,  even  as  Christ  is  pure.     But  soc^^*-    . 
tcr  the  age  of  the  apostles,  many  began  to  ina^.^S^ 
that  the  mere  performance  of  this  ceremony  pro^'^^'j 
regeneration  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  TertuQian  ta"*^-* 
that  the  holy  spirit  was  always  given  in  bapt-i-^" 
Chrysostom,  that  the  water  became  unfit  for  d^^"^*^ 
ing,  and  drowned  the  devil ;  and  Augustin,  th^^^^ 
washed  away  original  sin.     Hence  arose  the  opS-^^^ 
that  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salva"^^-^.^ 
and  that  all  infants  who  died  unbaptized  were  i<^^^ 
tably  damned.     This  opinion,  however,  was  sor 
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>nant  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  to  the  dictates  of 
^tit  and  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  that  it 
pr  onivcraaUy  prevailed.  When,  therefore,  tlie 
^iotstratton  of  baptism  was  impoBsiblif,  meu  were 
f^cd  to  entertain  some  faint  hopes  of  future  hap* 
1^9^  In  some  cases^  likewise^  the  want  of  baptism 
I  compensated  by  the  performance  of  other  duties. 
^  urere  martyrdom,  called  the  baptism  of  blood  ; 
ipntaoce,  called  the  baptism  of  Bre  ;  and  constant 
mrnunicating,  when  a  person  had  been  admitted  to 
I  Lord^ft  supper  on  a  supposition  of  hi^  having  been 
Iptized*  But  as  these  substitutes  were  thought 
togerous,  recourse  was  had»  in  doubtful  cases,  to 
fpothetical  baptism,  in  this  form  ;  If  thou  art  bap- 
l£fd»  1  do  not  re-baptize  thee  ;  but  if  thou  art  not 
iptized,  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name,  &c.  Baptism 
if  the  dead  was  another  expedient  practised  by  the 
Jricau  church :  to  which  may  be  added,  baptism 
br  the  dead,  performed  in  this  manner:  When  a 
Stcchomen  died,  the  priest  advanced  to  the  bed  and 
ikcdhimifhe  desired  baptism:  upon  this,  a  man, 
rbo  had  been  concealed  under  the  bed,  answered, 
kt  he  would  be  baptized  in  his  stead ;  which  was 
IQCOrdjn^Iy  done.  But  as  no  expedients  could  be 
Inped  tor  washing  away  the  original  sin  of  infants, 
ikir  case  was  thought  almost  hopeless.  It  might 
Uh  been  expected,  that  the  mild  and  generous  de- 
deration  of  our  Saviour,  Matth.  xviii.  14r.  would  have 
W  them  to  a  very  diiferent  conclusion  ;  yet  Gre* 
gory  Nazianzen,  and  Severus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
9f^  entertained  the  most  fevourable  hopes  of  them, 
signed  them  only  a  middle  state.  Felagius^  how- 
^r,  and  his  numerous  followers,  by  denying  ori- 
^al  tin,  declared  tlicm  capable  of  salvation.  The 
mnh  of  Rome  assert  that  baptism  always  confers 
^^oe,  and  justification  ;  but  the  Arminians  and  So- 
*Uiin  allow  it  only  to  be  a  sign  of  grace.  The 
*urch  of  England  do  not  positively  maintain  the 
►<^ei«ity  of  baptism  to  salvation ;  though  the  *27th  of 
•^v  articles  seems  to  imply  it.  The  church  of  Scot* 
^d  call  it  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  i-egc- 
'^ion,  &c,  but  do  not  think  it  absolutely  neces- 
ry  to  salvation.  Some  have  thought  that  it  be- 
^^"^  immorlalitv  upon  the  soul :  of  this  number  was 
^Welli  who  also  maintained,  that  only  episcopal 
^iism  could  betitow  this  blessing. 
The  dispute,  which  has  long  agitated  the  church, 
deeming  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  is,  unhap- 
Tt  not  yet  terminated.  Whilst  some  contend  that. 
'  infant  children  of  Christian  parents  have  a  right 
baptism,  others  maintain  that  this  right  belongs 
5''  to  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  relt- 
^  of  Jesus,  and  profess  their  belief  in  his  name. 
^  though,  at  the  tirst  propagation  of  Christianity, 
•^lio  were  admitted  to  baptism  must  have  been  of 
latter  descnplion,  yet  when  the  foundations  of 
<^liurch  were  laid,  the  children  of  believers  were, 
**oubt,  admitted  before  they  were  capable  of  pcr- 
^  belief.  As  TcrtuUian,  about  the  end  of  the 
^tid  centur)*,  condemns  infant  baptism,  it  has  been 
'^"tcd,  that  that  practice  must  have  then  prevailed 
^Hc  Carthaginian  church.  But  as  the  children, 
^^otied  by  TertuUian,  are  said  to  ask  baptism  for 
^tl^Teti  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  infants 
itnct  KXide  of  the  word.     It  is  an  undoubted 
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fact,  however,  tliat  about  50  yean  after,  in  the  time     Baptmn* 

of  Cyprian,  children  as  soon  as  bom  were  allowed  to  ^  ■■— *^-  — / 
be  baptized  by  the  council  of  Carthage.  But  what 
is  still  more  to  the  pointt  the  scriptures  inform  us, 
that  children  were  introduced  into  the  church  of 
God  by  circumcision,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  tiU 
the  advent  of  Christ ;  and  as  baptism  came  in  the 
room  of  circumcision,  children  ought  still  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  same  manner  as  before*  That  bap- 
tism came  in  the  room  of  circumcision,  will  appear 
from  the  reasoning  of  Paul.  It  is  admitted  that  our 
Lord's  supper  was  instituted  instead  of  the  passover, 
because  that  apostle  says.  That  Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us,  and  therefore  wc  ought  to  keep  the 
feast.  But  when  the  same  apostle  says,  That  we  are 
circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made  without 
hands,  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism ;  we  have  the 
same  reason  to  conclude  that  baptism  was  instituted 
instead  of  circumcision.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  it  was  instituted,  not  instead  of  that  cir- 
cumcision which  was  apjpointed  at  mount  Sinai,  and 
which  composed  part  oi  the  law  of  ceremonies  be- 
longing to  the  covenant  of  works  made  there  ;  but  in- 
stead of  that  circumcision  which  was  instituted  430 
years  before.  Gal.  iii.  17-  when  God  commanded  A- 
braham  to  leave  his  country,  and  which,  as  Paul  ex- 
pressly declares,  belonged  to  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion. This  circumcision,  therefore,  and  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  were  initiatory  rites  of  the  same  covenant 
at  different  periods.  Btit  the  change  in  the  initiatory 
rite  made  no  change  in  the  subjects  of  the  covenant. 
This,  then,  accounts  for  the  silence  of  scripture  re- 
specting infant  baptism.  Children  were  introduced 
into  the  church  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  at 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  at  the  present  day.  When 
things  are  to  remain  unaltered,  a  command  for  them 
to  do  so,  w^ould  not  only  be  superfluous,  it  would  be 
fooUsh,  But  when  a  change  is  to  take  place,  a  com- 
mand, or,  at  least,  a  precedent  to  authorise  it,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Since,  therefore,  neither  com* 
maud  nor  precedent  to  this  purpose  is  found  in  scrip- 
ture, children  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  that 
covenant  into  which  they  undoubtedly  were  once  ad* 
mi  t  ted. 

Before  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  may 
remark,  that  as  certain  employments  were  thought, 
in  ancient  times,  not  only  dishonourable,  but  unlaw- 
ful, euch  persons  as  professed  them  were  excluded 
from  baptism.  Of  this  description  were  magicians, 
image-makers,  gladiators,  stage  players,  public  dri- 
vers, and  even  strolling  beggars.  We  arc  sorry  to 
add,  that  the  generous  maxim  of  our  Saviour,  **  \^  hat- 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,"  seems  not  to  have  been  remember- 
ed by  his  followers,  wlicn  they  decreed,  That  the 
slaves  of  Christians  should  not  be  baptized  without 
the  approbation  of  their  masters  ;  but  that  the  slaves 
of  heathens,  Jews,  and  Kerctics,  should  nut  only  be 
baptized  without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  but 
should,  by  baptism,  obtain  their  freedom. 

It  has  been  said,  that  soon  after  the  apostolic  age.  Seen  tliat 
many  Christian  sects  rejected  baptism*     But  the  ac*  reject 
counts  of  these  sects  are  so  obscure  and  conlradlcto-  baptitm, 
ry,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them.     It  is 
probable  this  error  w*as  not  so  common  as  bus  been 
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ISaptism.  pretended.^Perhaps the  Valentinians  embraced  it.  The 
Paulicians  interpreted  all  that  is  said  of  baptism  in  an 
allegorical  marnier,  and  by  the  water  under6tood  the 
gospel.  The  Manichxans,  however,  did  baptize  ; 
though  the  contrary  has  been  generally  believed. 
The  Quakers,  at  the  present  day,  reject  baptism,  and 
maintain,  that  it  was  appointed  only  for  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  prejudices;  or,  at  most,  was  to  be 
observed  only  once,  when  Christianity  was  founding, 
to  represent  visibly  the  mystical  purification  of  the 
soul.  In  support  of  this  opinion  they  adduce,  1  Cor. 
i.  17.  But  the  context  clearly  proves,  that  though 
Paul  did  not  commonly  baptize,  it  was  not  because  it 
was  unnecessary,  for  the  persons  to  whom  he  was  wri- 
ting were  baptized  ;  but  because  that  office  was  com- 
mitted to  others,  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences 
which  might  have  resulted  from  its  being  said  that  he 
baptized  m  his  own  name.  They,  likewise,  adduce, 
Ephes.  iv.  7,  and  maintain,  that  the  one  baptism,  there 
mentioned,  is  that  of  the  spirit.  But  the  baptism  of 
the  spirit  (an  expression  altogether  figurative)  was 
so  far  from  superseding  baptism  by  water,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  express  reasoning  of  Peter,  Acts  x.  44, 
it  both  gave  a  right  to  it,  and  implied  the  necflBsity 
of  its  bemg  administered.  The  words  of  the  insti- 
tution, likewise,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles, are  sufficient  to  prove  that  baptism  was  appoint- 
ed for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  opinion  of  some 
Socinians,  likewise,  deserves  notice.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Jewish  proselytes  were  baptized,  they 
maintain,  that  only  converts  from  a  different  religion 
are  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  and  though  the  chil- 
dren }vhich  were  bom  to  them  before  conversion  are 
to  be  baptized,  yet  such  as  are  born  afterwards  are 
baptized  in  their  parents.  But  the  legitimate  office 
of  analogy  is  not  to  prove  but  to  illustrate  ;  and  Jew- 
ish baptism  was  so  different  from  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  that  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
The  whole  tenor  of  scripture,  Ukewise,  even  of  those 
parts  which  were  wcjitten  many  years  after  Christian- 
ity \yas  published,  always  represents  believers  as  per- 
sonally baptized.  Many  other  arguments  might  be 
adduced,  but  they  appear  not  necessary  in  this  place. 
As  the  commission  to  baptize  was  given  to  the 
apostles,  we  conclude  that  none  but  the  ministers  of 
Christ  have  authority  to  baptize.  But  we  are  far 
from  thinking,  as  some  have  done,  that  none  but  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  in  office  should  administer 
this  rite.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  10  prove, 
that  the  apostles  had  really  no  successors.  But  if 
this  should  not  be  granted,  we  would  ask.  Was  Phi- 
lip, who  baptized  the  Samaritan,  an  apostle  ?  Was 
Ananias,  who  baptized  Paul,  an  apostle  ?  Certainly 
not.  Others,  therefore,  besides  apostles,  had  autho- 
rity to  baptize.  As  deaconnesses,  also,  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  apostles,  it  is  certain  that  they,  at  a  very 
early  period,  administered  baptism  to  their  own  sex. 
Immediately  after  the  apostles,  bishops  only,  or  such 
presbyters  as  were  authorised  by  them,  baptized. 
But  in  the  2d  century,  Tertullian  informs  us,  laymen 
baptized  in  cases  of  necessity ;  though  in  a  synod  held 
at  Elvira,  in  306,  this  office  was  restricted  to  laymen 
who  had  not  been  married  a  second  time.  Persons 
thus  baptized^  if  they  survived,  were  afterwards  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  bishop.    When  Augustin,  however, 
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in  the  ^th  century,  established  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  it  was  supposed  that  all  infants,  dying  unbaptu 
zed,  were  excluded  from  heaven.     HencCf  a  lioaice 
to  baptize  was  given  to  midwives ;  and  this  was  sooa 
extended  to  any  person,  whether  Jew  or  ChriidaOf 
righteous  or  wicked.     The  truth  of  history  obliges 
us  to  add,  that  this  doctrine  was  carried  so  far,  toat 
in  difficult  births  water  was  commanded  to  be  ponrtd 
upon  whatever  part  of  the  infant  should  appear,  and 
when  that  could  not   be  done,  baptism  was  to  be 
attempted,  by  means  of  a  6yrin|re,  in  a  way  that  de- 
licacy forbids  us  to  explain.     Tliis  practice  u  still 
authorised  in  the  church  of  Rome.    Even  in  England, 
the  common  prayer  books  of  Edward  and  Elisabetli 
permitted  lay-baptism  in  cases  of  necessity.     In  the 
Hampton-court  conference,  1603,  it  was  condemned. 
with  some  difficulty.     From  that  time  it  has  bee« 
accounted  unlawful. 

When  Christianity  was  first  established,  conver-^ 
were  admitted  to  baptism  without  any  respect  to  tic^ 
or  place.     But  early  in '  the  2d  century,  except 
cases  of  necessity,  the  celebration  of  this  rite  was  cc^m 
fined  to  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Whitsuntic^ 
Baptisteries  and  fonts  were  erected  in  the  Sd  and  i 
centuries.  The  novitiate  of  catechumens,  which 
universally  prevailed,  was  productive  of  two  bad< 
sequences  ;  some  converts,  conscious  of  their  ini|^'^ 
fections,  never  imagined  that  they  were  sufficien.  *v 
prepared,  and  refused  to  dedicate  themselves  to  Clt^ — a 
others,  of  which  number  was  Constantine  the  r!ii 
unwiUing  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  imagining  t'^K 
baptism  cancelled  every  violation  of  duty,  postpoHcn 
that  ordinance  to  the  end  of  hfe,  that  thus  they  mi^Q 
be  dismissed  pure  to  heaven.     In  this  situation  thi.^D 
remained  till  the  Reformation.     Even  after  the  ^H 
formation,  the  preface  to  the  book  of  common  pTV^0^ 
published  by  authority  in  1549,  enjoins  the  iiilini    ^1 
tration  of  this  rite,  as  far  as  can  be  done  conveniea  "^B 
only  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.     Neither  the 
formed,  nor  the  Greek  church,  observe  any  particHE-J 
period;  but  infants  are  commonly  baptized  by 
latter  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day. 

Almost  all  the  ceremonies  formerly  mentioned 
still  retained  in  the  church  of  Rome.     The  ^ 
church  observes  nearly  the  same  form,  but  employs 
mersion.     Immersion,  either  nngle  or  trine,  is  adc 
ed   in   all  the   Oriental   churches.      The  refor^^ 
churches,  in  general,  reject  human  inventions, 
observe  sprinkhng.     The  Baptists  suppose  in 
sion  and  a  personal  profession  of  Chnstianity  ab 
lutely  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  deed.   Bapt. 
has  sometimes  been  performed  in  wine  when  wii 
could  not  be  obtained.    In  ancient  times,  the  baptiK^ 
of  such  as  had  committed  public  sins  was  often,  by  vi^^ 
of  punishment,  deferred  till  the  end  of  life.     The  tf^ 
cieut  rubricks  almost   universally   condenin   priv^"^ 
baptism,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  but  gnui0  ^ 
dispensation  to  the  children  of  kings  and  princo^ 
The  giving  a  name  to  the  child  at  baptism,  tbouA' 
probably  derived  from  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  ; 
circumcision,  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  pai^ 
of  the  rite,     (n) 
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»  of  biptUm.     We  art  certain  from   Scripture,  that 
wlieo  Christianity  was  first  established,  no  particular 
pboe  rir  edifice  was  appropriated  to  this  ceremony. 
The  nvcft  the  lake,  ur  the   pond,   which  was  most 
convementt  was  always  chosen,  and  history  is  not 
without  many  instances  of  the  performance  of  bap- 
in  piivatc  houses.     A3  tnis  was  the  common 
ice  m  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  TertulUan» 
arc  sure  baptisteries  were  not  erected  before  the 
of  the  second  ccntur)\    It  is  probable  that,  about 
middle  of  the  third  century,  edifices  of  this  kind 
to  be  founded  in  such  towns  and  citie&  as  were 
distance  from  fountains  or  streams.    Yet  it  must 
be  denied*  that  where  a  fountain  or  stream  could 
be  obtained,  the  baptistery  was  erected  over  it ;  and 
whert;  it  could  not,  water  was  conveyed  to  the  place 
by  pipes,  and  in  the  same  manner  was  discharged 
when  found  necessary.     Hence  the  church  to  which 
the  baptistery  belonged  wa5  generally  dedicated  to 
,Tohn  the  Baptist,  and  received  the  name  of  St  John 
injbnte^  or,  ad  Jhntes^  that  is,  the  church  near  the 
fountain,  or  baptistery.     Though  the  origin  of  bap- 
titterie«  it  unknown,  yet  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture 
that  they  were  first  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Pool 
«f  Bethesda,  and  its  porches  or  cloisters,  famous  in 
Ae  hiUory  of  our  Saviour,  to  which  they  appear  to 
litve  had  some  resemblance.     But  as  the  church  wa« 
ihoo  eacposcd  to  poverty  and  persecution,  and   its 
members  were  generally  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life, 
biptisteries  must  have  been  mean  and  simple  Like  the 
pcrsoTit  who  employed  them.      "Wlien  Christianity, 
however,  m-a*  established  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Con- 
Stantine  the  Great,  the  church  aspired  to  opulence 
and  grandeur;  and,  as  external  rites  have  too  often 
vtipeneded  internal    piety,    and    outward    splendour 
compensated  for  moral  virtue,  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity,  who  were  then  the  first  men  of  the  state, 
nuigined  that  they  would  procure  the  pardon  of  sin, 
and  Conciliate  the  friendship  of  HeavcL,  by  expending 
their  lupertJuoua  wealth  in  building  magnificent  struc- 
tures for  religious  worship.    But  though  baptisteries 
cotxld  then  boast  of  considerable  elegance  and  splen- 
douTf  yet  they  were,  for  many  years,  raided  at  a  dis- 
tance m>m  the  churches.     The  page   of  history  in- 
form t  uft,  that  the  first  baptistery  which  was  built 
adjoining  to  any  church,  was  annexed  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rhetme,  for  the  baptiism  of  Clovis  king  of 
France,  who  was  converted  by  his  queen   Clotilda, 
and  baptized  by  Remigius  bishop  of  that  place,  in 
496.     Though  there  were  many    churches  in   one 
city,  yet  for  tJic  most  part  there  was  but  one  bap- 
tiftery,  which  was  generally  annexed  to  the  principal 
church,    it  is  a  curious  fact,  in  the  history  of  super- 
stitious uiurpation,   that  the  church  to  which  the 
baptittfry  belonged,  claimed,  from  tliat  circumstance, 
I  superiority  over  the  rest,  and  employed  it  as  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  rear  the  antic hristian  fabric  of  sptri- 
tital  domtnion.     In  succeeding  ages,  the  bisliop  of  the 
hapwn^l  church  granted,    m  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  hcences  to  other  churches  to  erect  bapus- 
Icrict ;  but  still  reserved  to  himself  that  superiority 
o«er  ihcm  which  he  had  formerly  usurped.    But  as  the 
ceremonies  with  which  baptism  was  then  celebrated, 
UrtT^  attended  with  some  little  expense,  a  provision 
for  tliat  purpose   became  necessary.     Heuce   bap* 
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sources  of  wealth.  This  was  more  particularly  the  *— v^*^ 
case  after  donations  for  relieious  purposes  began  to 
be  considered  as  expiatory  for  sin.  Then  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  of  superstitious  minds  prompted  them  at 
first  to  endow  baptisteries  with  milk,  honey,  wfne, 
oils,  and  salts.  To  these  followed  cups,  vases,  &c. 
which,  being  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  John 
the  Baptist's  name,  gave  me^  perhaps,  to  baptismal 
inscriptions.  Habits  for  the  priests,  and  money  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  persons  wht> 
were  employed  in  instructing  catechumens,  and  of^ 
ficiating  at  the  baptistery,  were  added.  Pictures,  and 
other  ornaments  for  embellishing  the  edifices,  wem 
also  given  ;  but  though  these,  in  general,  had  some 
reference  to  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  itself,  yet  their  evident  tendency  was  to 
foster  pride,  to  strengthen  superstition,  to  subvert 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  deaden  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion. 

From  a  survey  of  the  famous  edifices  of  this  kind 
which  still  remain,  we  find  that  a  baptistery  was  an 
octagonal  structure,  with  an  arched  roof  like  a  dome. 
In  the  Lateran  baptistery  at  Rome,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  in  that  city,  the  cupola  is  supported  by  eight 
pillars,  and  between  them  and  the  wall  there  is  a 
piazza  or  broad  walk  quite  round.  The  porch  or 
vestibule  of  the  baptistery  was  sometimes  also  sup* 
ported  by  two  pillars  j  and  in  this  the  confession,  ex- 
orcism, and  unction  of  the  catechumens  took  place. 
To  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  some  baptisteries 
small  buildings  were  added,  in  the  form  of  cloisters ; 
and  the  whole  circumference,  in  the  inner  sides  ai 
the  walls,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  apartments, 
which  were  employed  as  vestries,  oratories, and  schooU 
rooms.  The  middle  of  the  building  was  a  large  hall, 
where  the  priests,  the  catechumens,  and  the  specta- 
tors assembled  when  baptism  was  to  be  administer- 
ed ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  hall  was  an  octagonal 
bath,  which,  properly  speaking,  was  the  baptistery, 
and  into  which  the  persons  to  be  baptized  descended 
by  steps.  As  the  catechumens  were  often  naked 
when  baptized,  decency  required  that  the  men  and 
the  women  should  be  separated.  For  this  purpose 
many  baptisteries  had  more  than  one  bath,  and  some- 
times water  was  conveyed  into  the  side-rooms.  The 
inside  of  the  roof  was  frequently  ornamented  with 
the  most  beautiful  Mosaic  work.  This  is  particu- 
larly tfie  case  with  the  celebrated  baptistery  at  Ra- 
venna* In  the  centre  is  an  emblematic  representation 
of  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  the  sides  are 
the  twelve  apostles  in  long  habits  with  their  names, 
and  many  other  figures,  all  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship*  Baptisteries  were  taken  into  churches 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  continued  to  be  used  tu 
the  time  of  Charlemagne, 

Some  time  after  baptisteries  were  built,  fonts  were 
erected  in  them  for  the  baptism  of  infants.  These 
were  small  baths  raised  on  platforms,  to  which  the 
administrators  ascended  by^teps,  and  in  which  they 
could  immerse  children  without  going  into  the  wa- 
ter themselves.  When  immersion  was  superseded  by 
sprinkling,  a  bason  of  water  was  placed  in  the  font, 
and  from  it  ihe  ceremony  was  performed*  Many 
foots  still  remiuD  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent^ 
2i 
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fiapiiilt.  and  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  various  figures 
jrelatiye  to  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  the 
ceremonies  which  were  annexed  to  baptism  in  the 
dark  ages.  Some  of  these  fonts  were  moveable : 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  silver  one 
which  was  kept  at  Canterbury,  and  which  was  ge- 
nerally, brought  from  thence  to  the  place  where  any 
child  of  the  royal  family  was  to  be  baptized.  It  was 
hun^  round  on  the  outside  with  cloth  of  gold,  and 
Jined  on  the  inside  with  cloth  of  linen,  puc&ered  and 
folded*  to  prevent  the  child  being  bruised.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  a  canopy  of  rich  damask, 
bordered  with  fringe  or  cloth  of  gold,  and  above  the 
bason,  or  font,  was  a  gold  or  silver  dove,  to  represent 
the  Holy  Spirit.  See  Justiui  Mart.  ApoL  2.  Ter- 
tuUiani  de  Baptissimo,  Joan.  Ciampini  Vet.  JSioni' 
fnenta,  cap.  xxv,  Du  Cangii,  Glassar.  in  verb,  Bap« 
tisterium.  Paciandius.  Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL  Bing- 
ham's Antiq.  book  viii.  Robinson's  Historic  of  Bap* 
tism.     (n.) 

BAPTISTS,  are  a  sect  of  Christians  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  peculiar  opinions  which  they 
held  respecting  baptism,  and  began,  about  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical historian.  When  we  take  a  superficial 
view  of  this  sect,  collected  as  it  were  into  one  so- 
ciety, and  in  its  present  embodied  form,  nothing  ap- 
pears more  easy  than  to  write  its  histor)%  and  to  spe- 
cify the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  it  more  minutely,  and  cn- 
•  deavour  to  analyse  it  into  its  elementary  parts,  we 
find  that  it  is  composed  of  very  different  materials, 
that  its  origin  is  hid  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity,  and 
that  its  history,  for  many  centuries,  is  only  the  his- 
tory of  individual  persons.  If  opposition  to  the 
mode  in  which  baptism  is  commonly  administered  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  sect,  Tertul- 
liaoy  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
may  be  accounted  one  of  its  earliest  founders.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  Agrippinus,  a  Carthaginian 
bishop,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  cler^ry,  re- 
jected the  baptisms  which  were  then  administered, 
and  re-baptized  all  those  who  joined  this  society. 
Cyprian  and  his  followers  adopted  the  same  sentiments 
in  the  third  century.  From  Carthage  these  opinions 
migrated  to  the  East,  and  Firmihan,  bishop  of  Cse- 
saruif  and  many  other  bishops  in  Asia,  re- baptized. 
The  Novatians  and  Donatists  likewise  condemned 
baptism  as  then  commonly  administered,  and  em- 
braced the  sentiments  of  those  who  re-baptized.  The 
ostensible  reason  which  all  these  persons  assigned  for 
this  conduct,  was  the  wickedness  of  those  who  were 
anivcrsally  admitted  to  baptism,  and  which,  in  their 
opinion,  rendered  the  ordinance  altogether  invalid. 

But  soon  a  different  cause  impelled  the  professors 
of  Christianity  to  the  same  Hne  of  conduct.  In  the 
council  of  Nice,  held  in  the  year  325,  it  was  decreed, 
that  as  the  Paulianists  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  consequently  omitted  the  names  of  the  Son 
aoo  of  the  Spirit  in  the  administration  of  baptism, 
their  baptism  was  nueatory ;  and  hence  all  that  joined 
the  orthodox  from  that  sect  were  re-baptized.  The 
Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the  baptism  of 
the  orthodox,  because  it  impUed  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  personahty.of 


the  Spirit,  and  therefore  they  re-baptized  all  those 
who  came  over  to  them  from  the  orthodox.  It  is  a  "" 
very  curiou?  fact,  therefore,  that  at  that  time  the 
whole  church,  though  for  very  different  reasons, 
might  be  accounted  baptists,  and  esteemed  re-baptixa- 
tion  necessary  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  church. 

But  in  the  twelfth  century  several  denominations 
of  Christians  arose,  who,  from  the  peculiar  tenets 
which  they  adopted,  pursued  the  same  line  of  con- 
duct respecting  baptism.     The  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses  at  that  period,  as  well  as  the  Wickliffites  ia 
the  fourteenth  century,  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
immorality  of  the  clergy,  accounted  baptism  invalid 
when  performed  by  a  priest  whose  conduct  waa  un- 
worthy of  the  Christian  character,  and  re-baptiaed 
all  those  to  whom  that  ceremony  had  been  adminis- 
tered by  men  who  were  openly  profane.     Socinofe 
and  his  followers,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Re> 
formation,  as  well  as  the  baptist  churches  in  Holland. 
and  Germany  at  the  present  day,  imagine  that  a  per*> 
-sonal  profession  of  Christianity  is  essential  to  baptism » 
and  hence  they  re-baptize  all  those  who  were  bap— > 
tized  in  infancy.     The  Greek  church  maintains  tha^ 
immersion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  validity  oC 
the  deed,  and  for  this  reason  they  re-baptize  all  tnos^ 
to  whom  baptism  had  been  administered  by  sprink.^ 
ling.     The  baptists  of  Britain,  Poland,  Lithuania., 
Transylvania,  and  America,  all  agree,  that  immersion^, 
and  a  personal  profession  of  faith  and  repentanc^^ 
constitute  the  very  essence  of  baptism ;  hence  the^ 
re-baptize  all  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy  s 
any  manner,  or  by  sprinkling,  when  they  have-  a. 
rived  at  manhood. 

But  though  there  were  many  individuals,  and  e^ 
some  small  societies,  who  maintained  the  opinions,  s 
deserved  the  appellation  of  baptists  before  the  Refc 
mation,  yet  it  was  only  about  that  period  that  t- 
insulated   members  were  collected  into  one   IhmS. 
were  properly  organized,  and  attracted  the  attentL  -— 
of  Europe.     As   many   of  the   nations,   who   fa^^ 
groaned  for  ages  under  the  superstition  and  tyraD 
of  the  sec  of  Rome,  began  then  to  break  their 
ters,  to  assert  their  independence,  and  to  rise  to 
dignity  of  men  and  Christians,  the  baptists  ima^ 
that  the  glorious  period  was  come,  when  their  o 
nions  would  universally  prevail,  and  the  pen 
reign  of  Christ  would  commence  upon  the  e^ 
Giddy  and  intoxicated  with  liberty,  for  which  tl 
had  long  sighed  in  secret,  but  to  which  they  1 
never  before  been  accustomed ;  and  animated  and 
rected  by  passion  and  imagination  rather  than  by 
son  and  the  word  of  God,  they  surrendered  their 
derstandings  to  all  the  wildness  of  enthusiasm, 
hurried  into  those  scenes  of  indecency,  of  rapine, 
of  bloodshed,  which  in  the  year  1533  alarmed 
states  of  Germany,  desolated  the -city  of  Munst*' 
and  disgraced  the  character  of  the  whole  party,  (f 
Anabaptists.)     But  though  the  odium'  ot  absi 
dity  and  wickeaness  has  been  indiscriminately  thro« 
upon  the  whole  party,  yet  it  is  as  ungenerous  as 
just  to  affirm,  that  all  the  baptists  approved,  far 
followed,  the  standard  of  Matthias  or  Boccold. 
sooner,  therefore,  had  the  arm  of  power  inflicted  np^ 
the  leaiders  of  the  insurgents  that  j^unishment  whi  — 
their  crimes  merited;  and  struck  with  tenm  8uch 
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ate  been  tempted  to  imitate  their  example^ 
sect  appeared  to  return  to  reason  and  to 
wcnne*  This  happy  change  was  principaUy 
I  by  Menno  Simon,  a  man  who,  from  being  a 
^nest  of  the  most  iiifamous  character,  became 
teacher,  equally  diatin^uished  for  the  mild- 
humanity  of  his  dispoaition,  aa  for  the  pu- 
rectitude  of  his  conduct.  By  bis  prudent 
and  unwearied  diligence,  were  their  socie- 
Ifeced  to  form,  their  discipline  established,  their 
Is  defined,  and  a  spirit  of  union  and  of  mode- 
pfused  into  the  whole  mass.  The  obligations 
they  owed  to  their  amiable  and  disinterested 
bsptrcd  them  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and 
pence  which  they  paid  to  him  bestowed  upon 
le  appellation  of  Mennonites,  which  they  still 
[rheir  situation,  however,  was  still  far  from 
Ureeable.  Unacknowledged  by  any  of  the 
[of  Europe,  and  dreaded  from  the  rem  em* 
bf  their  late  fanaticism,  they  owed  their  secu- 
the  generosity  of  the  rulers,  and  not  to  the 
IDD  of  the  lawg ;  and  the  imprudence  of  a  few 
f  own  members,  as  well  as  the  interest,  the 
I  or  the  bigotry  of  the  magistrate,  might  at 
fcve  overwhelmed  ihem  with  all  the  evils  of 
bon.  It  was  to  WilHam  prince  of  Orange,  a 
histpous  in  the  annak  of  civil  and  rebgious  li^ 
that  they  were  indebted  for  the  first  legal  to- 
I  which  they  enjoyed.  His  son  Maurice  imr- 
■  generous  and  enhghcened  example ;  but  the 
\t  of  their  protection  was  not  only  confined 
|he  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  but  was 

bated,  within  that  narrow  circle,  by  the  op- 
[of  many  to  whom  the  subordinate  offices  of 

tern  men  t  was  committed.    We  may  add,  that 

nd«  in  1538,  some  of  this  sect  were  burnt  in 
and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  they 
kt  exempted  from  the  storm  of  persecution 
raised   against   the   reformed    churches. 

tf  however,  now- protected  in  Britain,  by  the 
blcration,  1689;  and  they  enjoy  equal  secu* 


lanj  other  nations  of  Europe. 
81  ha       '      * 


have  already  occurred  to  our  readers,  that 
kists  are   the  same  sect  of  Christians  which 

Erly  described  under  the  appellation  of  Ana- 
i  It  is  but  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  they 
^  latter  appellation  with  disdain  ;  and  main- 
jit  as  none  of  the  forms  adopted  by  other 
i  are  consonant  to  scripture,  the  baptism  of 
lurches  is  in  reality  no  baptism.  Hence,  in 
biion,  they  do  not  re-baptize.  Indeed,  this 
\  have  been  their  great  leading  principle  from 
i  of  TertuUian  to  the  present  day.  Accord- 
1lem»  something  essential  to  baptism,  either 
me€t$i  or  in  the  administrators,  or  in  the  mode, 
bed,  which  rendered  the  rite  altogether  nu- 
I  and  hence  they  asserted,  that  their  baptism 
It  that  was  administered  to  such  as  were 
iibjects  of  it« 

^h  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  baptiFts  are 
r  roost  numeruus  at  the  present  day,  yet  there 
k baptists  who  adhere  to  the  dogmata  of  Arius, 
f  and  Socmus.  Hence  it  is,  that  this  sect  may 
►  be  divided  into  a  number  of  lesser  sect*,  each 
llbtd  by  its  own  namei  and  by  its  particular 


opinions,*  To  specify  all  these  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  plan.  We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to 
remark*  that  the  following  opinions,  though  not 
adopted  by  the  whole  body  of  baptists,  have  yet 
pretty  generally  prevailed.  1.  That  our  Saviour*§ 
body  was  not  derived  from  the  substance  of  his  mo- 
ther, but  wa«  created  in  her  womb  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  2.  That  during  the  Millenium,  Christ  wiU 
personally  reign  over  his  church  on  earth*  3.  That 
private  Christians  have  authority  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, 4,  That  the  gospel  supersedes  all  those  civil 
institutions  which  men  have  established  for  the  sup- 
port and  regulation  of  society,  5.  That  true  Chris* 
tians  ought  not  to  exercise  the  offices  of  magistracy. 
(?,  That  war,  even  in  self-defcnce»  is  unlawful, 
7,  That  no  Christian  should  confirm  his  testimony 
by  an  oath.  8,  That  the  Sabbath  was  not  changed 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
9,  Thai  a  community  of  goods  was  established  by 
the  gospel.  And,  10.  That  Christians,  in  imitatioti 
of  their  Lord,  ought  to  wash  the  feet  of  their  guestf. 
But  the  opinions  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  the 
baptfstB,  and  which  may  be  accounted  characteristic 
of  the  sect,  arei  1.  That  the  church  of  Christ  upon 
earth  is  an  assembly  of  real  saints,  and  must  be  kept 
pure  from  the  wicked.  2.  That  no  man  is  born  a 
member  of  any  particular  church,  but  must  volunta- 
rily choose  for  himself*  3.  That  baptism  ought  only 
to  be  administered  to  adults,  upon  a  public  profession 
of  faith  and  repentance,  by  immersion.  4.  That  ci* 
vil  rulers  have  no  authority  to  enact  laws,  or  to  en- 
force obedience  in  matters  uf  religion.  5.  That  the 
ministers  of  religion  have  no  power  over  the  opinion; 
or  consciences  of* their  hearers,  but  arc  to  be  ac- 
counted mere  teachers.  And,  6.  That  the  religious 
establishment  and  form  of  worship,  in  Christian 
churches,  ought  to  be  congregational  or  independent. 
See  Tertulhani  de  Baptismo,  Cypriani  EpistolfE. 
Optati  Op.  lib.  it,  Baronii  Annates  An,  321,  AU 
baspinaci  Ohservat*  in  OptaL  Labbei  ConciL  torn, 
ir.  can.  S,  19.  Binii  Noicg  in  Cone.  Nicen,  Bossuett 
Histoire  d^s  Variations  des  Eglises  ProUstantes^ 
Hermann!  Schyn,  M,  D.  Histonn  Ckristianorum. 
Jo.  Henries  Ottii.  Annalcs,  Anabapt,  Mof^heim's 
Church  Hist.  Robertson**  CharUs  F*  Robinson's 
liiM.  of  Baptism,     (  n  ) 

BAR  SIR  Ornain,  formerly  Bar  le  Due,  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  in  France, 
The  articles  of  the  commerce  of  this  town,  are  hemp, 
wood,  and  wine.  The  hemp  is  very  abundant,  and 
is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse  linens.  The 
wood  consists  of  planks  of  oak,  and  deal  boards. 
The  Mame,  into  which  the  river  Omain  discharges 
itself,  facilitates  the  intercourse  between  this  town 
and  Paris.  Bar  sur  Ornain  is  celebrated  for  its  con- 
fectionaries  of  fruit,  and  its  wines  are  reckoned  equal 
to  those  of  Champagne,  All  kinds  of  steel  goods 
are  manufactured  in  the  suburbs.  Population  6961- 
East  Long.  5«  IT,  North  Lat.  48*»  W  5\     (o) 

BARABA,  a  steppe  or  extensive  plain  on  the 
western  verge  of  Siberia,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Irtish  and  Oby.  This  steppe  exceeds  600  versts  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  ^W  in  breadth  from 
east  to  west.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  region  is 
a  continued  flati  diversified  only  by  forests  of  birch* 
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iferitba.  wood,  and  bv  Ukf%  both  of  salt  water,  and  of  fl^sh. 
The  soil  and  the  climate  are  extremely  favourable  to 
agriculture.  Some  of  the  lands  indeed  are  very  low 
and  marshy^  but  in  general  they  are  either  covered 
with  fine  herbage,  or  with  luxiuiant  crops  of  grain* 
The  southern  part  of  this  plain,  towards  the  Irti A 
and  the  mountains  of  Altay^  is  by  far  the  driest,  but 
it  is  likewise  the  most  barren,  and  the  least  adorned 
with  wood.  Deep  forests  spread  over  the  north,  and 
overshadow  the  lower  banks  of  the  Oby.  From  the 
general  appearance  of  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  natural- 
ists have  concluded  that  it  must  once  have  been  com- 
pletely covered  with  water,  and  afterwards  have  con- 
tained a  much  greater  number  of  morasses  and  lakes 
than  at  present.  The  present  inhabitants,  indeed,  af- 
firm, that  even  within  the  memory  of  some  of  their 
old  men,  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  firm  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
drying  up  of  pools,  reedplots,  and  marshes,  haa  been 
very  observable.  No  country  in  Siberia  abounds 
more  in  water  gapie  of  every  description  than  the 
plain  of  Baraba.  Its  lakes  swarm  with  pike,  perch, 
and  other  species  of  fish  }  and  their  surface  is  cover- 
ed with  fowls,  whose  beautiful  plumage  yields  a  very 
lucrative  branch  of  conunerce. 

The  people  who  occupy  this  steppe  are  called  by 
the  Russians  Barabinzbs,  or  Barabuyzians  ;  ana, 
from  the  diversity  of  their  features,  appear  to  be  de- 
scended from  several  different  tribes.  They  had  been 
successively  conquered  by  the  Eirghises  and  Soon- 
gares  ;  and  when  Siberia  was  subdued  by  the  Rus- 
sians, their  numbers  were  very  small,  and  they  were  so 
stupified  by  oppression,  that  they  could  relate  no  par^ 
ticulars  whatever  of  their  history.  The  greater  part  of 
them  appear  from  their  physi<}gnomy  to  be  of  Tartar  • 
origin  ;  the  long,  half-opened  eyes  of  others  of  themt 
evidendy  indicate  their  descent  from  the  Mongoles ; 
while  the  Kalmuc  countenances  of  a  third  part  of 
them  beq^eak  their  affinity  with  the  Soongares,  thtir 
former  conquerors.  The  vs^oors  constantly  exhdcd 
from  their  lakes  and  marshes,  render  their  atmospbere 
90  gross  as  even  to  affect  the  complexioBs  of  these  ' 
people*  who  are  in  general  vtrF  sallow ;  while  the 
same  cause  imparts  to  their  minos  more  than  Dutch 
indifference,  and  more  than  Boeotian  dulness.  Agi' 
tated  by  no  strong  passions,  they  are  ahnost  free 
from  vice,  and  never  guilty  of  any  flagrant  crime. 
Disgraced  neither  by  mtemperance,  dishonesty,  nor 
violence,  they  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
amiable  nations  on  earth,  did  not  their  torpid  S4>athy 
remind  us,  that  they  are  not  vitious  only  because  they 
have  no  temptation,  and  were  they  not  degraded  by 
their  stupidity  almost  to  the  level  of  brutes.  Till  the 
conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Russians,  they  de- 
rived scarcely  any  advantage  from  the  fertility  of 
their  lands.  Scanty  herds  of  cattle  and  of  horses 
constituted  all  their  wealth ;  and  fish  and  wild  fowl 
were  their  principal  food.  There  are  now  several 
colonies  of  Russians  established  among  them,  who 
rear  rich  crops  of  grain,  have  established  some  lucra- 
tive branches  of  trade,  and  may  in  time  improve  not 
only  the  appearance  and  resources  of  the  country, 
but  also  ^he  manners  and  mental  character  of  the 
simple,  but  rude,  natives.  Every  village  in  the  Ba- 
i^a  is  under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  and  every  dts* 
6 


trict  is  governed  by  a  sort  of  prince*  called  a  yaouU. 
The  only  advantage  connected  with  this  elevstiooy  n 
the  respect  and  seeming  obedience  which  it  .00^ 
mands.  The  Barabinzians  were  conquered  by  tk 
Russians  in  the  year  1595  ;  yet  even  after  that  tifm 
were  often  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Kii^ 
ghises  and  Soongares ;  the  latter  of  wbomcompdle^ 
them  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Since  the  Silie* 
rian  frontier  line  was  properly  defined^  they  hatf 
enjoyed  complete  tranquillity  under  the  protectioa  o| 
the  Russians.  They  number  about  5000  bows.  Most 
of  them  have  abjured  Paganism,  and  embraced  dM 
religion  of  Mahomet.  See  Voyages  de  PaUoif  oc 
"^ooke's  ~*        -  ■     - 


tavo,  tom.  vi.  p.  436,  &c.   To 
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sian  Empiref  vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  64.     (f^\ 

BARbADOES,  the  most  windward  of  the  Wet 
India  islands,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  thos^  b^ 
longing  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  supposed  to  hkn 
been  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  conni 
of  their  voyages  from  Brazil,  and  was  then  totull] 
uninhabited.  They  did  not  make  any  settlement  g| 
this  island,  but  having  furnished  it  with  a  breed  o 
hogs,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  tlieir  countrymen  a 
might  navigate  the  same  tract,  they  left  it  in  the  si 
tuation  in  which  they  found  it.  The  first  of  the  Sag 
lish  who  are  known  to  have  visited  BarbadoeSy  wet* 
the  crew  of  a  ship  from  London  to  Surinam  in  1601 
Finding  it  without  inhabitants,  they  took  possessioi 
of  the  country  by  fixing  a  cross  on  the  spot  wher 
James  Tower  was  afterwards  built,  and  they  put  oi 
it  the  following  inscription :  ^  James,  king  of  £i^ 
land  and  this  island.''  The  Enghsh  did  not,  how 
ever,  form  any  settlement  in  Barbadoes  until  ISM 
when  a  few  aaventurers,  under  the  patronage  of  tk 
earl  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  James  I.  had  made 
mnt  of  the  island,  arrived  upon  it,  and  laid  the  feoe 
dations  of  the  tower,  which  still  retains  the  name  c 
that  prince.  The  claims  of  this  noblemaB,  howcvn 
were  disputed  by  the  carl  of  Carlisle,  who  receiied 
general  ffrant  of  all  the.  Carribean  islands  fimi 
Charles  I.  After  some  tisie,  the  latter  ooUbiMi 
became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  island ;  but  in  Ifli 
the  fsnuly  gave  up  the  patent,  on  condittoa  of  m 
ceivtng  a  permanent  and  irrevocable  grant  of  4i  pii 
cent.,  on  the  produce  of  the  island  exported  to  otM 
parts  of  the  world ;  a  burden  which,  according  to  til 
agneement,  still  falls  upon  the  colonists.  The  jiam 
ters,  though  they  felt  the  disadvantage  of  the  pn 

grietary  government,  were  driven  into  this  seaaoi 
y  the  crowQ;.  The  condxict  of  the  Jjord  Chanodk 
Clarendons  in  promoting  it,  was  afterwards  thondi 
ao  justly  reprehensible,  as  to.  form  one  c^  the  artioii 
of  impeachment  brought  against  him  by  the.  Horn 
of  Conunons  in  1667. 

This  island,  according  to  Mr  Edwards^  is  i 
21  miles  in  lengthy  and  14*  in  breadth,  and 
106,470  acres,  most  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  eabi 
vation..  The  soil  near  Bridgetown^  and  in  the  Im 
parts  of  the  country,  is  fonned  of  a  rich  black  etfd 
spread  on  a  base  ot  calcareous  rockt  fcaned  of  tui 
npores  and  other  marine  concretiona.  la  aoana  dii 
tncts  the  soil. is  of  a  red  earth,  of  greater  depth,  bv 
inferior  in  richness ;  in  others  it  is  of  a  Isffht  wbitia 
earth,  broken  into  a  grey  mould,  or  handened  into  lonqi 
re8eiid)ling  chalky  but  actually  cousist^g  of  i  ^    ^ 
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by  exposure  to  the  weather.  Of 
of  sail»  the  black  mould  is  best  suited  for 
ion  of  the  cane,  ai>d  willi  the  aid  of  ma- 
Forded  as  great  returns  of  EUgar,  in  fa- 
laonsi  as  auy  in  the  West  Indies,  the  prime 
Kitts  excepted.  As  this  island  has  been 
bultivationi  the  soil  is  supposed  to  be  now 
llited.  In  order  therefore  to  supply  it 
t,  we  find  that  great  herds  of  a  species  of 

chiefly  steers,  are  kept  on  tlic  plaiiialion 
for  this  purpose.  These  are  employed 
orse&i  in  the  heavy  labours  of  the  estate ; 
uunon  to  see  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
*  w^ggo"*  drawing  a  single  hogshead  of 
mc  other  small  load,  which  in  tnis  coun- 
»c  conveyed  with  facility  by  two  horses 
In  consequence  of  such  numbers  of  cat- 
^cessary  to  furnish  manure  for  the  land, 
gpcater  supply  of  beef  and  veal  in  their 
d  fresh  provisions  are  more  abundant  on 
[ban  in  most  of  the  other  colonies.  The 
ording  to  Dr  Pinckard,  are  brought  alive 
rk«t^  to  be  killed  after  the  different  joints 
id  it  often  happens  that  the  meat  is  sbugh- 
ed  for  dinner,  brought  to  table,  and  used 
U  without  growing  cold. 
|uence  of  the  general  cultivation  of  this 
ltd  full  exposure  to  the  trade  winds,  the 
!  of  Barbadoes  is  more  equal,  and  the  air 
bus  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  West 
leed  it  is  considered  as  the  most  healthy 
ftode^  so  that  it  is  common  in  sickness  to 
Ige  from  the  other  colonies  to  Barbadoes, 
ntpelier  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe* 
finckard  was  in  this  country,  the  thermo- 
d  in  the  &ha«le  in  the  harbour  was  seldom 
84''',  and  at  no  time  did  it  exceed  86  de- 
though  this  island  is  blessed  with  exempt 
icessive  heat,  from  noxious  vapours,  and 
|l  sickness,  it  is  visited  by  a  malady  so 
^fiy  as  to  have  obtained  the  appellation  of 
bts  disease.  It  appears  in  the  form  of 
1^  or  what  is  here  termed  the  glandular 

it  a  peculiarly  unsightly  and  ^stressful 

idy  after  the  aettlement  of  the  English 


upon  it,  appears  to  have  rapidly  attained  a  most  Barbadots. 
flourishing  state.  We  are  assured  that  about  the 
year  1670,  there  were  nearly  50,000  whites,  and 
100,000  blacks  on  this  small  spot,  being  upwards  of 
fjve  hundred  to  every  square  mile,  a  population  su- 
perior even  to  that  of  Holland  or  China,  About 
this  time,  the  trade  of  Barbadoes  is  said  to  have  em- 
ployed 400  sail  of  ships,  which  conveyed  about 
60,000  tons.  The  annual  exports  in  sugar,  indigo« 
ginger,  cotton,  and  citron  water,  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  £360,000,  and  the  circulating  cash  at  home 
was  about  £^200,000.  But  though  this  account  ii^ 
probably  much  exaggerated,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  population  of  Barbadoes  has  rapidly  de- 
creased after  that  time,  as  appears  from  the  following 
retuma  which  were  made  of  the  inhabitants  at  differ- 
ent periods  during  the  last  century  s 


Wlut«i. 

Biactn. 

1724  .  . 

.  18,295  •  . 

1753  .  • 

.  69,870 

1786  .  • 

.  16.167  .  . 

.  62,958 

Among  th«  inhabitants  of  this  island,  there  is  a  nil*- 

merous  class  between  the  great  planters  and  the  peo> 
pie  of  colour ;  a  circumstance  which  forms  a  striking 
difference  between  Barbadoes  and  the  other  colonies. 
Of  them  many  are  descended  from  the  original  set- 
tlers, and  have  no  precise  knowledge  when  their  an- 
cestors first  arrived.  They  accordingly  regard  this 
island  as  their  nation  and  only  abode,  and  do  not,  like 
the  planters  or  the  negroes,  look  back  to  the  scenes 
of  infancy  as  their  better  home. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr  Edwards,  that  the  aunual 
produce  of  this  lUand  had  decreased  during  the  last 
century,  in  a  much  greater  proportion  tlian  in  any  of 
the  other  islands;  but  previous  to  the  war  with. 
France,  the  planters  appear  to  have  esttended  the  cuL 
tivation  of  sugar,  is  consequence  probably  of  the  ad-^ 
vanccs  upon  that  article  in  Europe,  In  17S6  the 
crop  of  sugar  amounted  to  19,800  hogslieads,  o£ 
15  cwt, :  but  after  this  period,  it  fell  to  nearly  one 
half  of  this  quantity,  and  did  not  begin  to  increase, 
until  about  the  period  of  the  French  rcvohiiion,  as 
appears  from  the  following  account  of  the  principal 
exports  from  this  island  at  different  periods : 


BtJOAK^ 

MOLASSIS.                   J 

Kvu, 

GtNOIR. 

Alo 

13. 

COTTOK. 

li.      Tnet, 

-• 

Hds, 

Trees.  Hds, 

Tree*.  Bar. 

Hag«  Si  BarreJi. 

Mdi»  Trees*  Goor«ii. 

B»p. 

lbs. 

m     0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4667 

0 

0 

327 

600 

S59      82 

34-19 

114 

0 

5199 

39 

693 

8070 

1 

0 

409 

8,864. 

929    183 

2il5 

87 

37 

3872 

27 

6\l 

6095 

1 

I 

668 

10,511 

S09      6S 

3674 

0 

0 

3386 

0 

607 

5364 

Q 

0 

303 

1,89*,365 

DSl      96 

4520 

0 

0 

3172 

0 

397 

5100 

0 

0 

372 

1,327,840 

im    123 

29S5 

0 

0 

2331 

0 

261 

4565 

0 

0 

475 

1,287.088 

S33      60 

2346 

30 

0 

3008 

0 

4H 

3735 

0 

0 

770 

1,163,157 

073"    125 

2698 

188 

0 

5064 

0 

51^ 

3046 

0 

0 

613 

97*jl78 

954 
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flarbadoes.  The  Following  is  an  account  of  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  export  of  these  and  other  articles,  du- 
ring the  year  1787,  and  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes; 


according  to  the  actual  prices  in  LondoOf  ai 
out  by  the  inspector  general  of  Great  Britain. 


COUNTRT. 

Quipping. 

Total  Value. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

£.               8.        d. 

To  Great  Britain, 

Ireland, 

United  States, 

British  America, 

Foreign  West  Indies,  .... 
Africa, 

66 
3 
54 
41 
78 
1 

11,221 

317 

6,416 

3,182 

5,694 

87 

833 
28 
379 
237 
458 
7 

486,570      4      8 

11,521     15     10 

23,217     13      4 

18,080      6      0 

207      0      0 

8     15      0 

Total,  .  .  .  •  1    243 

26,917 

1,942 

539,605     14     10 

Table  of  the  Articles  imported  into  Barbadoes  in  the  years  1804,  1805,  and  1806. 


1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

Articles  im- 

Great 

1  British 

United 

Other 

Great 

British 

United 

Other 

Great 

BritUi;    OaU^I 

ported. 

Britain. 

Colonies. 

States. 

Countries. 

Britain. 

Colonies. 

States. 

Countries* 

Britain. 

Coioiii«:    flutn.  f 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Com  •  •  •  • 

40,894 

811 

26,242 

1,897 

26,543 

936 

37,657 

385 

53,465 

604 

S%688 

Bread,Flourl 
and  Meal    5 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

2,015 

264 

9%457 

26 

12,185 

406 

95,176 

14 

14,610 

433 

78,475 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Rice  .... 

31 

,^ 

2,812 

195 

— 

— 

1,094 

«— 

-i^ 

-»- 

vm. 

Beef  &  Pork 

16,761 

341 

159 

25 

13,611 

236 

1,326 

— 

13,347 

65 

25 

Bar.  Quint. 

Quint. 

Bar.  Quint. 
0      65 

Bar.  Quint. 

Quhit. 

Dry  Fish    . 

0     13 

16,050 

0   3524 

0  4600 

324  566^ 

0      34 

.*-. 

15     4 

31,016 

0     K" 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

' 

Barrels. 

Pickled  Fish 

220 

l^kins. 

3,211 

1,974 

6 

187 
Firkins.  . 

4,696 

303 

— 

235 
Firkins. 

2,654 

M 

Butter  •  .  • 

15,035 

Number. 

— 

775 

— 

11,249 

Number. 

^ 

10 

— 

14,931 

76 
Number 

7*    ■ 

Cows  &  Oxen 

1 

7 

1,369 

— 

1 

— . 

1,499 

— 

— 

2 

1,46*  . 

Sheep&Hogs 

.» 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

130 

— 

•». 

— . 

I5S 

Oak&Pine^ 

Feet. 

Feet. 

' 

Feet. 

.. 

Boards,  &( 

.. 

2,917 

4,095,977 

-. 

.^ 

143,935 

6,415,352 

3,930 

•. 

7000 

^^a&ffm 

Timber     3 

Shingles  •  • 

•». 

.— 

5,601,400 

1,500 

— i 

106,500 

8,355,650 

-— 

_ 

40,000  6,059,HO 

SUves  •  •  * 

— 

796,641 

834,994^45,000 

— 

31,080 

923,928 

18,000 

— 

22,196tl,02S;SSS 

The  number  of  slaves  imported  into  this  island, 
from  1786  to  1792,  amounted  to  4481,  so  that  at 
the  latter  period  there  were  64,330  upon  the  island. 
In  1792  the  public  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  duty  of 
the  4i  per  cent,  on  exports  of  native  produce, 
amounted  to  £9443  :  19 : 3,  which*  was  nearly  the 
average  of  them  during  the  preceding  six  years. 

According  to  a  statement  given  by  Mr  Wilber- 
force  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  of  the  slave  trade,  the  number  of  slaves 
on  this  island  was  as  follows : 

In  1764  about  70,706 
1774  .  .  .  74,874 

1780  •  .  •  68,270 

1781  .  .  .  63,248 
1786  ;  .  .  62,115 

This  idand  is  divided  into  five  districts,  and  eleven 
parishes,  and  contains  four  towns,  namely,  Bndge- 
towni  CharlestewDi  St  James%  and  Speight's  town. 


Bridgetown,  the  capital,  has  one  of  the  finest  lar"* 
hours  in  the  West  Indies,  and  before  it  was  destroyer 
by  the  fire  of  1766,  consisted  of  about  1500  houses 
which  were  mostly  l^ilt  of  brick.     It  had  scarcf^ 
risen,  however,  from  the  ashes  to  which  U  was  p^n 
duced,  when  it  was  torn  from  its  foundation,  and  tli0 
whole  country  made  a  scene  of  desolation,  by  a  dretd- 
ful  storm  in  1780,  in  which  no  less  than  4326of  tkt 
inhabitants  miserably  perished,  and  the  damage  totbe 
island  was  computed  at  £,  1,320,564  sterling.  Bri^S^ 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  whose  aaMnl 
salary  was  raised  by  Queen  Anne,  from  £1200  t9 
£2000,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  exchequer,  uA 
charged  to  the  account  of  the  4^  |i€r  cent,  dtftyi 
The  form  of  the  government  of  this  island  i^^*^''^! 
that  of  Jamaica,  except  that  the  council  is  eomposrf 
of  twelve  members,  and  the  assembly  of  tweoty-twa 
The  most  important  difference  is  with  regard  to^ 
court  of  chancery,  which  in  this  island  is  cofflpo*f^ 
of  the  governor  and  councilt  whereas  in  Jamaics  tM 
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fole  chancellor.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  governor  sits  in  counciU  ^^^n  when 
i  air  acting  in  a  legislative  capacity,  which 
I  would  be  conBidered  as  improper  and  un» 
bnal.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the 
if  grand  sessions,  common  pleas,  and  exche* 
"^arbadoes,  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
litcd  in  one  supreme  court  as  in  Jamaica. 
I  is  situated  in  West  Long.  57**,  and  North 
liy.  See  Raynal's  History  of  the  European 
mts  m  the  East  and  fVesi  ImiicSf  vol.  v. 
i'  Hiitori/  of  the  British  Coionies  in  the 
diext  vol.  i.  Pinckard*s  Notes  on  the  fVest 
i.  and  ii.  Clarkson's  Hutori/  of  the  Aba* 
§he  Slave  Trader  vol.  ii.  p.  71*  Foyer's 
'  Barlmdoes*  Ligon's  Hixtory  of  Barha' 
loghes*  Naturat  History  of  Barbadoeu 
iters  from  Canada^  1809,  p.  379.  Thow 
lect^  Acad,  Par,  torn.  iv.  p.  79-  (w.  ».)  (x) 
^AROSSA»  HoRUCf  who  received  his  name 
Bred  colour  of  hia  beard i  was  the  son  of  a 
K^e  island  of  Lesbos*  and  must  have  been 
jpt  the  year  14"74'.  Animated  by  a  restlest 
e^rising  spirit,  he  forsook  his  fathers  trade 
r  was  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age ; 
rether  with  his  two  younger  brothers  Hayra- 
Itaac,  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  Distinguish- 
lelf  by  his  valour  and  activity,  he  soon  ac- 
ihe  command  of  a  small  brigantirje,  which  had 
ted  out  by  a  merchant  of  Constantinople,  to 
gainst  such  nations,  as  were  not  in  alliance 
e  Forte.  He  steered  directly  to  the  coast  of 
r,  and  was  well  received  by  the  king  of  Tunis, 
nnitted  him  to  put  into  anv  of  his  ports,  upon 
of  his  paying  a  tenth  ot  every  prize  ;  and 
aubjects  he  was  a  very  prodtable  guest, 
ic  sale  of  hia  booty,  and  the  prodigality  of 
He  was  so  successful  in  his  piratical  ex- 
that  in  httle  more  than  the  space  of  eight 
saw  himself,  with  his  brother  Hayradin, 
cond  in  command,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
id  several  smaller  vessels,  well  manned  with 
rs.  *'  Together  with  tl;dr  fame  and 
r  Robertson,  *,*  their  ambitious  views 
enlarged  ;  and,  while  acting  as  corsairs, 
ted  the  ideas,  and  acquired  the  talents,  of 
>/*  They  were  particularly  desirous  of 
\  establishment  in  Barbary,  on  account  of 
lient  situation  of  its  harbours,  which  lay  so 
r  greatest  commercial  states  at  that  time  in 
m ;  and  they  did  not  suffer  to  pass  unim- 
«ne  favourable  opportunities  which  occur- 
ccomplishing  their  object.  Invited  to  assist 
of  Biyeyah  in  recovering  his  capital  from 
lu^Sy  they  entered  keenly  into  the  expedi- 
\t  the  city  j  but  were  repeatedly  foiled  iu 
hpU,  in  one  of  which  the  left  arm  of  Home 
M  away  by  a  cannon  ball.  In  the  mean 
igT^tiatcd  himself  so  much  with  the  inhabi- 
_  I,  by  supplying  them  with  corn  in  a  time 
.  that  they  invested  him  with  the  title  of 
,  and  assisted  him  in  reducing  the  neigh- 
louotaineers.  While  thus  actively  employ- 
ing hia  territories  and  extending  his  fame, 
ML  embassy  from  Eutcmi  king  of  Algiers, 


BAR 

requesting  his  aid  against  the  Spaniards.  Pleased  B^tbaros*; 
with  tlie  prospect,  which  was  thus  presented,  of  ac-  ^'""St'^^ 
quiring  a  more  convenient  and  important  station  on 
the  African  coast,  he  dispatched  his  brother  Hayra- 
din to  Alcicrs,  with  eighteen  galleys  and  thirteen 
barks ;  and  himself  advanced  by  land,  with  800 
Turks,  3000  Jigelites,  and  2000  moorish  volunteers. 
He  stopped  at  Sher-shel  on  his  way,  where  another 
celebrated  pirate,  named  Hassan,  had  established  his 
power ;  and  having  perBdiously  put  him  to  deathi 
he  seized  his  ships,  and  compelled  his  adherents  to 
join  in  the  expedition  to  Algiers.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  that  city,  he  was  hailed  by  Eutemi  and  his  sub- 
jects as  their  deliverer,  lodged  in  the  most"*  splendid 
apartments  of  the  palace,  and  treated  with  the  nighett 
marks  of  distinction.  Inflamed  with  ambition,  he 
soon  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  whick 
he  had  been  invited  to  protect ;  and  possessed  of  the^ 
power  to  accomphsh  his  object,  he  was  very  little 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means.  He  secretly  murdered 
the  unsuspecting  monarch,  who  had  sought  his  assist- 
ance; compelled  the  Algerines  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  king ;  and  established  his  authority  by  the 
most  sanguinary  proceedings*  Selim  the  son  ot  Eu- 
temi, supported  by  the  Spaniards,  attempted  to  re« 
cover  the  throne  of  his  father;  but  the  Spanish  fleet, 
which  had  come  to  his  assistance  with  10,000  troops 
on  board,  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  ships  wrecked  upon  the  coast,  Tlie 
neighbouring  Arab  tribes,  alarmed  by  the  succe*'^, 
and  irritated  by  the  encroachments  of  Barbarous,., 
sohcited  Hamidel  Abdes,  king  of  Tenes,  to  assjst 
them  in  expelling  from  Algiers  such  a  formidaljlv- 
neighbour;  and  in  hopes  of  acquiring  the  sovereignty 
of  that  countr)'  for  himself,  he  boldly  advanced  to 
the  contest  with  10,000  Moors,  and  a  crowd  of  Arab 
troops.  But  the  intrepid  Baibarossa,  with  150i) 
musketeers,  easily  routed  this  numerous  army,  which 
was  armed  only  witli  javehns  and  arrows;  pursued 
Hamidel  to  the  gates  of  his  capital ;  and  soon  made 
himself  sovereign  of  Tenes.  Leaving  his  brother 
Isaac  governor  of  that  city,  he  marched  into  the 
country  of  Trcmeccn,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  assist  them  to  expel  their  reigning  prince 
Abuzijon,  who  had  usurpea  the  sovereignty  from  hia 
nephew  Aljuchen-Mon.  By  meajis  of  his  aniUer)> 
he  was  again  victorious  over  an  enemy  superior  in 
numbers  ;  and  the  defeated  prince  having  oecn  put 
to  death  by  his  disaffected  subjects,  Barbaro&sa  was 
invited  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
alienated  his  new  subjects,  however,  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  his  oppressions  and  extortions,  they  bcgaa 
to  form  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  Abucheu- 
Mon ;  and  that  prince,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
Spanish  fort  at  Oran,  had  found  means  to  interest 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  his  cause.  The  Marquis 
of  Gomarez,  with  10,000  men,  was  commanded  to 
reinstate  Abuchen  in  his  dominions;  and  being  joined 
by  Selim,  the  son  of  Eutemi,  with  a  number  of 
Moors  and  Arabs,  they  advanced  to  besiege  Barba- 
rossa  in  Tremecen.  Obhged  by  the  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants to  retire  to  the  citadel,  he  diifended  himself 
there  with  the  greatest  vigour,  to  the  last  extremity ; 
but,  his  provisions  beginning  to  fail,  he  made  his 
escape  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  and  attempted  to 
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tUtharuM*.  ivtiril  llir  pnrauit  of  hin  rnrmics  by  ttrvwinp  liis  in-a- 
''^^  '  «iiri*i  in  llip  w«y.  Ovcrlnkm  by  the  activity  of  the 
SpMiiiih  ^iirrni  nboiit  right  loagtirt  from  Tn-mccon, 
mill  DVcrpfwrnMl  by  iiipcrior  ntiml)cni«  his  TurLs 
%vrrr  I'ut  in  \uccct  to  «  man,  nnd  ho  himtolf  wai  slain, 
\i-hi1i*  fiirhtiiix  with  tht*  moit  (trtcrmincd  valour.  Thus 
pcTiRhru  thii  nolrd  c^omair  in  the  4-l-th  year  of  hiti 
Mtf^i  ftlnnit  ftnir  yrnm  after  ho  had  obtained  the  tovc- 
m^nty  of  .1i);[i*U  two  year*  after  beinpr  acknowledged 
kiu)^  of  Algiers,  and  scarcely  a  twelvemonth  ntier 
fhe  ncnniiiition  of  the  kingdom  of  Trvmecen.     (y) 

BAkHAROSSA,  HAYRAniN,  upon  receiving;:  in- 
t  rill  i;r  nee  of  the  do  feat  and  iWath  of  hi*  brother 
llonic,  asjiembled  the  Turks  together  in  Algiers,  to 
cowiuh  as  to  the  most  proper  men 5 n res  ot  sifety. 
Awair  of  the  well- j; rounded  .wewion,  which  the  AI- 
Iterines  had  alwar*  entertained  tawart!s  their  gowm- 
ment,  and  alamietl  by  the  strrngth  of  the  Spani^ih 
army  in  their  netghb«MiHuvHU  iher  proix^sed  at  first 
to  embark  their  tnn^ps  and  their  prandiT,  and  entire- 
ly to  abandon  the  city  of  Alj^iers,  But  the  Spantith 
iMmman\ler«  instead  of  pursuing  his  \nctor\',  having 
withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  hift  force*  frt^m  Africa, 
B«rKar\>s«aN  adventurers  wttt  encouragrd  to  keep 
their  station,  and  he  was  instantly  proclaimed  k*r>^ 
^''  Algiers  and  high  admiral  of  the  »ea.  Perceiving, 
bo*v\vr%  the  growing  impatience  cf  the  Arabs  undiT 
bis  gv^vemmert,  and  hav.ng  di«ci^iY?vi  f^rr'iptoii!*  of 
\mm<\i  1  ate  in>urt>r\- 1  !Oti ,  be  "put  hi*  i^ c^r.*.: r.:o :  ?  u  r*  Jer 
I  he  prv>teK't:on  of  the  Grard  Siir?'.'i'*r,  rec.~ived  the 
t^tle  of  v.cervM-  or  ba*haw  of  Aiciers.  a?^J  w»»  •'-.ir- 
•iishcsl  w;;h  amp!e  niear*  of  defer ce  a*:^!^*:  all  hi* 
^iwmw*.  H."  r.rp!^  H»>iif !f  whh  thr  ■..•:ti>^s:  v:j:'."*ur 
to  Kvtit\  bi«  c.'p»tai.  t%*  tTpTvtv  hi*  hi-K^.:-,  arsd  ::* 
ttviva*r  \»  rAxv,  He  «v'.jccd  the  Sj«r.t>h  for:rr>ive* 
i5>  hj*  iKM^hV-.'.'+sviA,  •.Mf  rawed  tbf  a*V.^.r.:/i:  Arab 
tnKen,  ard  oarr?ed  *Mi  tbe  wk^  dir.rc  *'7^«i^3*"'J 
«gatr>:  aS!  :Se  r-arrtrnw  pcirrr*  o.:  t.v\7c.  At 
Viti^h  A.  l\  l,^"^  pjr:V'»  a  rrwari 

an**.  t>a*n*:t  c^r  »*N'\>:rr*  .'.•  K"s>  rcTw?:  u>r:<i  i?>  x 
fLNMnr\aTs.v^.  S.^S-rryiT  !.  ja!jed  V.ia  r-.-JTr  :>•  rj 
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Muley  Hatcen ;  and  he  ( 
treacherous  plan  which  he  had  Arm 
Tunis  to  the  Turkish  cmpif«,  by  «ii| 
inliuencc  of  the  esilcd  priDoe.  Ak 
up  in  the  seraglio,  and  never  hmdaf 
rossa,  who  pretended  to  hire  Vm  cnk 
aaiicd  to  Tunis  with  a  fleet  of  t3§  n 
session  of  the  place  by  oieaoa  of  ^ 
rents ;  and  then  compelird  the  ill 
knowledge  Solyman  aa  their  auwudp 
his  viceroy.  Having  complftriy  ob 
in  his  new  kiDgdoai,  he  leuewcd  hb 
the  Christian  states  to  to  gi«K  m  c 
cuch  savage  barbanty,  that  m.  hag 
Charles  V.  roucedby  the  da^aoH^ 
rages,  and  moved  by  the  laiii'^iii  d 
ley  Hascen,  resolved  to  dllwia  Ei 
scourge  o(  bis  depiedaiiopa,  and  pa 
the  head  of  a  powrrfai  feet  aad  ■■ 
Tunis  IB  the  month  of  July  ISSft. 
hi*  party  was  both  prepared  aad  tei 
a  rigoroas  defence  ;  bat  he  vaa  vari 
the  deliberate  courage  aod  ^aopfar 
His  strong  fortress  of  the  CiAl  i 
sault  after  a  desperate  icwtsDae ;  I 
feat e J  in  sphe  of  aH  his 
capita! ;  the  ^ns  cf  the 
h-.m  by  iSe  ChrittiaB  capci^s,  «tel 
liberty  i^rirg  hssahst'jcg  ^  and  hra 
dificJhy  by  a  pracipktfe  iifhx  « 
rr..  re  Jitiij-.-i  accooat  of  tiie 
ar.;j!eAL.;.ER-^)H 
h*  \v3<  2^1-3  2rpc-  rted  tr 
!vr**ar,  ar.i  wi*  ea^p^rysd  is  la  aiMi 
i  :-.  => :  :a  tb?  war  a^'aaue  tiie  Vatf 
•.V.e  :  .ris.  i^=  of  Anba  Feia  it  ISS^ 
^T^.*r  tbi  iflaods  ckf  tbt  J 


Tl  ic.-jred  :be  roac  oE 
rilJM  * :  took  aci  pSsnaeec 
i-LT  .-•fd  :c  :br  incnri  «e  oe 
r:  r  cf  ihe  iabaSirma  of  %m 
con:  t-r  :  sKled  t?  •an  the 
ir.£  tbf^  irrrted  Lis  muraer: 
i^cn  rrr-Jjed  wck  r 

rri*;?.    Afrrr  rttynir 
j-2.r^,  hf  rr.  a  Be£  rr  C 
r^-.-^rafi  tr  direr:  the 
jTTT^rx  zzL  t^?e  ttst  2?*" 
Tz  :  f  r.ckT--s5  zSi^x  tie  "Tfet 
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Btrbtry.  opposite  extremes  of  drought  and  moisturet  of  heat 
\i0^f^mJ  ana  cold.  In  the  coldest  seasons  the  thermometer 
seldom  sinks  more  than  to  the  5th  degree  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  in  the  warmest  weather  it  seldom 
rises  to  sultry,  except  when  the  winds  blow  from  the 
Sahara.  During  a  long  residence  in  Morocco,  M. 
Chenier  nerer  c^erved  it  lower  than  £|  above  the 
freezing  point ;  and  during  the  space  of  12  years  at 
Algiers,  Dr  Shaw  found  it  so  low  as  freezing  only  on 
two  occasions,  when  the  g^und  was  covered  vnth 
snow.  According  to  the  observations  of  the  last 
mentioned  author,  all  the  variations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  are  compre* 
bended  within  the  compass  of  1-,^  inch,  or  from  29^^ 
to  SOtV*  l^hc  ^  upon  the  coast  is  nearly  as  cOol 
during  summer,  as  in  the  most  temperate  countries  of 
Europe ;  and,  even  in  the  more  inland  places,  the  heat 
18  greatly  moderated  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  however,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  the  heats  are  sometimes  extreme  ; 
and,  about  the  befi^ning  of  September,  a  suffocating 
wind  from  the  Samara,  called  the  Shume,  or  Siume, 
blows  with  the  greatest  violence  for  the  space  of  one, 
two,  or  even  thiiee  weeks.  During  the  prevalence  of 
this  parching  blast,  the  ground  is  often  heated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk 
upon  it ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  obuged  to  retire  to 
subterraneous  apartments,  or  warehouses  on  the  ground 
floor,  eating  nothing  but  fruits,  and  frequently  sprink- 
ling their  houses  with  vinegar  to  cool  the  air.  Buck« 
ets  of  water,  also,  are  thrown  upon  the  stone-walls  of 
the  bed-chambers,  to  render  them  habitable  towards 
niffht ;  and  so  excessive  is  the  heat,  that  the  effect  of 
this  operation  is  often  similar  to  that  of  casting  water 
upon  hot  iron.  Durine  the  dry  season,  from  March 
to  September,  it  scarcdy  ever  rains  ;  and  the  atmo- 
^here  is  almost  completely  free  of  clouds  :  even  du- 
ring the  rainy  season,  from  September  to  March,  there 
is  seldom  a  day  that  the  sun  is  not  visible  at  inter- 
vals. These  vernal  and  autumnal  rains  are  remark- 
ably regular,  and  seldom  violent ;  hut  the  country  is 
occasionally  subject  to  long-contiimed  droughts,  wmch 
never  fail  to  produce  innumerable  swarms  of  locusts, 
the  most  destructive  enemies  of  vegetation,  and  the 
frequent  forerunners  of  famine. 
Soil  and  ^^  general  appearance  of  the  eountry  is  rather 

coltnre.  mountainous,  tolerably  covered  with  wood,  but  not 
so  well  watered.  In  many  places  it  is  finelv  varied 
in  lull  and  dale ;  and  amidst  the  forests  and  higher 
grounds,  the  most  delightful  retreats  are  to  be  found, 
refreshed  with  abundant  and  numerous  streams,  filled 
with  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers,  and  yielding  the  * 
most  luxuriant  and  nutritious  herbage.  The  sou,  es* 
pecially  towards  the  coast  and  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  is  light  and  sandy,  of  a  very  loose  and  yield- 
ing texture  ;  but,  in  seme  of  the  northern  provmces, 
it  18  composed  of  a  rich  black  or  red  earth,  without 
cither  clay  or  stone.  It  is  capable  of  every  kind  o(, 
cultivation,  and  is  productive  in  the  hiffhest  degree. 
In  the  northern  districts,  it  ia  weU  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  the  most  valuable  European  productions } 
and  in  the  southern,  it  is  capable  of  yielding  every  lux- 
ury peculiar  to  th^  East  or  West  Indies.  It  is,  in 
genoaly  strongly  impregnated  with  various  salts ^. 


and  to  this  cu-cumstance,  it  is  eonjectqred,  may  in  i 
ereat  measure  be  ascribed  that  extraordinary  fintaUt; 
for  which  it  has  always  been  remarkable.  The  cultOR 
whichit  receives,  is  meagre  and  superficial  in  theeKtremc 
The  only  manure,  which  is  employed,  ia  the  aamn 
burning  of  the  long  stubble,  and  the  dun^  of  the  art 
tie  turned  out  to  pasture ;  while  all  the  tillu;e  thati 
bestowed  is  a  slight  scratching,  about  ux  inches  den 
which  is  freouently  performea  with  a  wooden  ploim 
and  of  which  an  ordinary  pair  of  beeves  is  aofficiCB 
to  accomplish  a  whole  acre  in  one  day.  Two  bosh 
els  and  a  half  of  wheat  or  barley  are  usually  aowi 
upon  one  acre  ;  and  the  ordinary  produce  is  abK>iit  1! 
bushels  for  one.  A  much  greater  increase,  however 
is  not  uncommon.  One  ^rain  generally  putafoftl 
ten  or  fifteen  stalks,  sometunes  fifty  or  sixty,  and  ii 
some  instances  even  a  still  greater  number.  Each  o 
these  stalks  sometimes  bears  two  ears,  and  thes 
again  often  shoot  out  into  a  number  of  smaller  onei 
so  as  to  afford  a  most  extraordinary  return.  Aitc 
the  custom  of  the  East,  the  natives  of  Barbary  treai 
out  their  com  by  driving  the  cattle  over  the  uieave 
spread  out  on  some  level  spot  of  ground,  and  the 
separate  the  chaff,  by  throwing  it  up  agamst  the  wini 
with  a  shovel.  The  grain  is  then  lodged  in  matta 
mores,  or  subterraneous  ma^zines,  containing  at  kai 
400  bushels  each,  lined  with  straw,  and  covered  witZ 
earth  in  a  pyramidal  form.  In  these  store-placea  ' 
can  be  preserved,  without  suffering  any  damage,  fc 
the  space  of  five  or  six  years,  and  even  for  a  mnc 
longer  period.  The  horticulture  in  Barbsny  ia, 
possible,  even  more  deficient  than  the  husbandry 
and  the  gardens  are  neither  laid  out  with  taste,  il-< 
kept  with  care  ;  but  present  to  the  view  a  oonftiftH 
mixture  of  fruit-trees,  pot-herbs,  and  graiii>  natim 
divided  by  walks,  nor  ornamented  with  flowers.  IE 
even  with  this  superficial  cultivation,  the  soil  of  B^ 
bary  yields  almost  every  vegetable  production  in  ^ 
greatest  abimdance  ;  and  were  the  nusbandman  ncd 
ciently  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  labour,  and^ 
enjoyment  of  his  gains,  it  is  supposed  to  be  capaH 
outproducing  a  hundred  fold  more  than  the  consult 
tion  of  its  population  requires. 

The  natund  productions  of  this  country  an 
great  variety  and  value,  well  suited  to  the  wantsa' 
the  natives,  and  amply  sufficient  to  supply  a  hrve  ^ 
portation.  The  principal  kinda  of  grain  cukifi^ 
here  are,  wheat,  barier,  Indian  com,  rice,  millet,  pcT* 
beans,  caravances.  No  oats  are  to  be  found  in  B»^ 
bary  ;  and  the  usual  provender  of  the  cattle  is  I 
and  cut  straw.  Hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and,  ia 
districts,  tobacco,  are  raised  in  considerable  < 
t^es.  Apples,  pears,  apricots,  plumbs,  poaaegrami::^ 
cherries,  dates,  almonds,  and  all  the  finiits  prodn^S 
in  the  south  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  are  found  in  t:J 
fertile  country.   Melons,  oranges,  lemons^  liniet,  &^ 

nes,  strawberries,  and  a  multitude  of  sbnSar 
ing  fruits,  are  supplied  to  the  natives  of  norths 
Africa,  often  indeed  of  an  inferior  qnalityy  but  ^ 
nerally  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The^  su^  c^ 
grows  spontaneously  in  some  places,  stick  uquor*^ 
m  amazm^  quantities,  a  variety  of  useful  gams,  ^^ 
different  kmdB  of  medicinal  heibs,  such  as  wormse^ 
orris-root,  coloquinth,  4cc.  There  are  every  wli^ 
along  the  coast,  plantations  of  olive  ticesii  which  gr^ 
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*o  9  «(«i^Td<*n»bIe  tke ;  tlif  str^n  tree,  which  bears  a 
fruil  resembling  the  walnut,  yielding  an  excellent  oil ; 
hrgc  forests  ot  oak,  and  corkwood  j  and  a  peculiar 
trrc  called  arar  or  sandrac,  (supposed  to  be  the  arhar 
'Vitm  of  Theophrastus,)  remarkable  for  its  property  of 
rcaiating  the  rot,  and  the  worm.  Honey  and  wax, 
ako|  though  not  strictly  epeakinp  vegetable  sub- 
stances, may  here  be  mentioned,  as  forming  no  despU 
cable  part  of  Barbary  produce. 

The  prevailing  mineral  in  this  country  is  salt,  which 

«ecind  to  pervade  the  whole  soil,  and  of  which  there 

are  innumerable  pits>  rocks,  and  springs.     Salt-petre, 

also,  tA  extracted  m  great  quantities,  from  the  earth 

pi  certain  districts  ;  and  many  sulphureous  fountainSf 

^imne  temperately  warm,  and  others  intensely  hot,  are 

found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     There  is 

very  little  stone  of  any   kind  fit  for  building  j  and 

•';  e  Numidian  marble  is  highly  celebrated  by 

I-  'S  {PUn.  1. 5.  c.  3. )  none  oi  it  has  been ob- 

fCii  in  modem  limes.     Several  crj'stals  and  spars, 

tmensof  talc,  mica,  and  pyrites,  and  a  great  variety 

'pet  refactions,  have  been  noticed  by  travellers.  There 

mtc  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  antimony,  and 

«  mixed  ore  of  antimony  lead  and  gold,  in  the  moun- 

caii^us  distrids  ;  but  only  the  thi^e  Brst  mentioned 

fnc^talfi  are  wrought  to  any  great  extent. 

Sarbary  is  richly  stored  with  all  the  various  clasaes 
of  animated  nature ;  and  its  domesticated  animals 
h^^<  long  constituted  the  most  valuable  possessions  of 
llt<r  inhabitants. 

The  herxCi  formerly  the  distinguishing  glory  of 

l^umidia,    is  now  greatly  degenerated.      i\'licn    the 

Ar^ba  found,  that  the  best  of  their  stud  were  genei^ 

ally  seized  and  carried  off  by  their  Turkish  despots, 

"*^y  soon  began  to  neglect  the  improvement  of  the 

breed  ;  but  those  of  West  Barbary  are  still  very  much 

fenourned  for  their  fleetness  and  activity.  They  have, 

*n  RencTal»a  stronger  sinew  than  the  European  horses; 

****!»  after  a  little  training,  become  extremely  manage- 

wlc.       They*  are  taught  to  have  only  two  paces,  a 

^^Ik  and  a  gallop  ;  to   stop  short  suddenly,  when 

^°^^lced  at  full  speed;  and  to  stand  still,  whenever 

^J*^    ^dcr  may  choose  to  quit  them.     Except  among 

^"^  Silt  Huh  tribes,  the  mares  are  kept  for  breeding, 

•'"^  the  stallions  only  used  for  riding.     The  ass  and 

'"w/e  of  thi«  country,  though  not  equal  in  size  and 

k?^^y  to  those  of  Spain,  are  very  hardy  and  scrvicc- 

II    *^'^^^"'^^»  requiring  little  attendance,  and  gene* 

Ij^y  employed  both  in  riding  and  bearing  bui^ens, 

}^  ^mrah  or  Jumar,  a  small  animal,  the  offspring 

ttie  ass  and  the  cow,  has  also  been  mentioned  as  a 

'*^i!*^^  of  Barbary  ;  and  Dr  Shaw  has  described  one 

«*cli  lie  gaw  at  Algiers,  and  which,  he  remarks,  was 

^t  rie^artied  tliere  as  an  uncommon  spectacle.     But 

f^^  Jackson,  in  all  his  travels  in  the  west  of  Barbary, 

tT^  saw  such  a  creature,  or  found  any  person  who 

•<*  Been  it,  though  he  was  informed  that  it  was  some- 

-^^^  i**^  in  Biledulgerid  ;  and  ita  existence  is  still 

•j,^*dered  by  many  naturalists  as  very  qucstiorjable. 

^^^^cotui  are  small!  and  yield  very  little  milk,  seldom 

^**^  than  a  quart  at  a  time  ;  but  their  flesh  is  tender 

^l^^^ell  tasted.     Sheep  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 

^^^arbary  ;  and,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  aroma* 

^   .^"^rbs  in  the  pasturage,  the  mutton  possesses  ape- 

^wly  fine  flavour.     Ihere  is  a  species  of  this  ani- 


mal very  common  in  the  eastern  districts,  which  have  Bjrbafy- 
immense  tails,  containing  a  hard,  folid  fat,  which  is  ' 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  and  which  bears  a 
near  resemblance  to  marrow*  On  the  confines  of  Sa- 
hara is  another  species,  similar  in  shape  and  size  to 
the  fallow  deer  ;  but  their  flesh  is  dry,  and  their  wool 
of  a  bad  quality.  The  wool,  indeed,  of  this  country 
varies  considerably ;  some  of  it  is  as  coarse  as  hair,  and 
some  again  as  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  The  goats  of  Bar- 
bary are  extremely  prolific,  and  their  exportation  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce;  but  ihey  are  chief- 
ly valued  on  account  of  the  leather,  which  is  prepa- 
red from  their  skins.  The  camd  is  unquestionably 
the  most  useful  animal  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
on  account  of  its  well  known  capacity  of  enduring 
the  utmost  fatigue,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  a 
small  proportion  of  nourishment-  It  can  travel  fow 
or  five  days  without  water ;  can  subsist  for  24*  hour^ 
upon  one  half  gallon  of  barley  and  beans,  or  a  few 
balls  of  flour ;  and  can  carry  a  load  of  seven  or  eight 
quintals,  travelling  10  or  15  hours  in  the  day,  at  the 
rate  of  2^  miles  in  the  hour.  Dromedaries  are  more 
rare  in  Barbary  than  camels,  and  are  generally  brought 
from  Guinea  or  Arabia,  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  swiftness  of  their  motion :  and  there  is  a  particu- 
lar species  of  this  animal,  which  both  Dr  Shaw  and 
Mr  Jackson  assure  us,  will  go  over  more  ground  1:2 
one  day  than  the  fleetest  horse  can  go  in  S  or  10.  It 
u  called  the  hcirie  or  desert  camel ;  and  of  this  ex 7 
traordinary  animal  the  last  mentioned  gentleman  has 
given  a  most  interesting  description,  to  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers.  We  may  merely  inform 
them,  that  this  creature  is  guided  by  a  leathern  thong, 
attached  to  a  ring,  put  through  its  upper  lip  ;  that 
it  can  travel,  on  an  emergency,  seven  days  without 
water  ;  that  there  are  three  kinds  varying  in  excellence 
and  value, — the  telatayee,  that  is,  performing  in  one 
day  a  journey  which  employs  a  horse  three  days,  and 
one  01  these  is  equivalent  to  the  price  of  30  camels,— 
the  sebayee,  which  travels  seven  days  journey  in  one, 
and  which  are  worth  100  camels, — and  the  tasayce, 
nine  days  journey  in  one,  which  are  extremely  rare, 
and  which  are  worth  200  camels.  The  desert  horse^ 
called  ShVubah  Er'reeh,  signifying  wind  sucker^  (be- 
cause the  animal,  when  in  speed,  hangs  out  his  tongue 
as  if  sucking  the  air, )  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
common  horse,  that  the  desert  camel  docs  to  the  ca- 
mel of  burden.  His  body  is  slender  like  that  of  s 
frey hound,  his  legs  small,  and  his  chest  very  broad- 
le  is  used  chiefly  in  hunting  the  ostrich  ;  but  is  not 
so  well  calculated  for  crossing  the  desert,  as  he  hves 
entirely  on  camels  milk,  and  therefore  needs  to  be  ac- 
companied bv  two  she  camels  in  such  long  excursions. 
Among  the  mid  quadrupeds  of  Barbary  may  be 
mentioned  the  large  herds  of  homed  cattle  of  the 
neat  and  deer  species,  which  abound  in  the  moun* 
tainous  districts ;  and  of  which  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Fishtail  or  Lerwee,  as  it  is  called  by 
Dr  Shaw,  or  the  Aoiidad^  according  to  Mr  Jackson.  It 
resembles  a  young  heifer  of  about  a  year  old  ;  has  a 
long  mane  or  beard  from  the  lower  part  of  its  neck  ; 
resides  in  the  most  inaccessible  places ;  throws  itself 
headlong  over  lofty  precipices  when  pursued,  gene- 
rally falling  on  its  horns  or  shoulders  ;  is  very  seldom 
caught,  and  is  not  to  be  approached  without  great 
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danger.    The  rSimeeroSf  whose  horn  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  high  polish,  and  is  sold  in  Barbary 
at  an  enormous  price.     The  young  of  this  animal 
have  only  one  horn,  till  a  certam  age ;  and,  as  one  of 
its  Arabic  names  is  very  similar  in  sound  to  the  word 
which  signifies  a  mare,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that 
from  this  circumstance  may  have  arisen,  by  mistake^ 
the  notion  of  the  Unicom.     Among  many  other  ani- 
mals, not  very  well  known  in  Europe,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  elegant   black-eyed  gazel,   or  antelope^ 
which  is  remarkably  swift  and  timid ;  the  horreh^  a 
smaller  kind  of  antelope,  the  emblem  of  cleanliness, 
as  its  name  imports,  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  white- 
ness of  its  belly,  for  the  preference  given  to  its  skin, 
by  the  Moors  of  distinction,  as  the  fittest  substance 
upon  which  they  can  prostrate  themselves  in  prayer, 
and  for  the  concretion  found  in  its  testicle  or  sto- 
mach, called  the  bezoar  stone,  so  much  valued  as  an 
antidote  against  poison  ;  the  ihalelh  or  little  red  fox, 
which  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  vines,  and  re- 
markable for  its  shrill  and  piercing  cry ;  the  sibsih^ 
an  intermediate  species  between  the  rat  and  squirrel, 
accounted  b^  the  Arabs  a  great  delicacy,  and  the  on- 
ly animal  which  the  Mahomm^dan^  torment  with  a  view 
to  imiprove  the  taste  of  its  flesh ;  the  ope,  which  is 
seen  in  great  numbers,  and  found  of  a  very  large  size 
in  North  Atlas ;  besides  the  deeb,  or  jacKal,  jerboa, 
porcupine,  hare,  rabbit,  weasel,  &c.     Of  the  more 
ferocious  wild  animals,  the  chief  are  the  lion^  the 
Uopardj  the  panther^  which  are  all  occasionally  ra- 
venous invaders  of  the  Arab  encampments,  and  some- 
times even  ip&st  the  roads,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  ;•  the  'voUd  boar^  whose  strength  is  here 
proverbial,  but  which  seldom  attacks  men,  unless  he 
be   previously   roused   by  some    provocation ;    the 
htfcsnay  or  dubbah^  which,  in  Barbary,  is  more  stu- 
pid than  fierce,  and  whose  flesh,  as  it  is  asserted  by 
the  Arabs,  occasions  a  temporary  stupefaction ;  the 
'uiUd  catf  which  is  large  and  strong,  and,  when  pres^ 
sed  with  hunj^er^  will  sometimes  attack  the  traveller 
with  great  ferocity ;  the  beaTf  or  dubh^  is  very  sel- 
dom seen,  and  inhabits  only  the  upper  regions  of 
AtlaSy  which  are  continually  covered  with  8now« 

Domestic  Jbxds,  house-pigewts^  and  sparrotoSf  re- 
sembling those  of  £urope,  are  remarkaDly  plentiful 
in  Barbary.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  tne  duck 
species,  but  the  common  geese  and  turkeys  are  sel- 
dom seen.  The  towns,  in  the  summer  season?  are 
much  frequented  by  storks^,  which  are  treated  with 
great  veneration  by  all  Mussulmen,  as  being  emble- 
matical of  conjugal  aifection,  and  also  as  being  very 
destructive  to  many  noxious  reptiles.  Among  the 
wild  fowl,  may  be  mentioned,  wood-pigeons,  wild- 
geese,  herons,  bustards,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  plovers ; 
pariridgeSt  which  are.  much  larger  and  finer  feather- 
ed than  those  of  Europe ;  curleu)Sf  which  are  found 
in  great  abundance ;  cuckoos^  which  are  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Arabs ;  xvood-cockf  which, 
from  the  largeness  of  its  head,  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives, the  ass  of  the  partridges;  el  hage^  a  small  ci- 
nereous-coloured biro,  which  lives  upon  insects  of  the 
beetle  kind,  which  it  sticks  upon  thorns,  and  does 
not  cat  till  they  begin  to  putrity:  It  has  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  accompanying  the  cara- 
vans which  go  to  Mecca.    The  cr&w  of  tfc  desert  is 


a  beautiful  bird,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
raven,  with  the  legs  and  bill  of  a  red  colou 
ostrich  abounds  in  the  confines  of  Sahara ;  ai 
which  are  taken  near  Cape  Bojador  are  of  thf 
size,  and  have  the  finest  plumage  of  any  in  tb 
There  are  also  various  kinds  of  singing-bird 
country,  the  lark,  the  nightingale,  the  tkrt 
starling,  the  blackbird,  and  especially  the  cap 
roWf  which  is  larger  than  the  common  spam 
coloured  like  the  lark,  which  has  a  very  tw 
melodious  note,  superior  to  that  of  the  cana 
or  of  the  nightingale,  but  which  is  so  peculi 
licate  in  its  temperament,  that  it  soon  pinet 
the  smallest  change  of  climate.  Amon^  the 
prey  in  North  Africa,  the  most  deserving  oi 
are  the  nesser^  or  vulture^  which,  next  to  the 
is  the  largest  bird  in  that  quarter  of  the  gk>' 
which  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  horned  beetle, 
found  upon  the  gum-ammoniac  plant ;  and  tb 
the  largest  species  of  which  has  an  exceeding 
and  beautiful  eye  of  an  orange  colour,  an 
bird,  as  the  Africans  believe,  which  engend 
dragon  upon  the  female  hyaena. 

On  the  coasts  of  Barbary  is  found  the  [ 
abundance  of  excellent  fish,  particularly  mullei 
anchovies,  sardines,  herring,  mackarel,  cod, 
soles,  plaice,  turbot,  turtle.  A  very  firm  ac 
tasted  barbel^  eelsy  and  shebbel^  are  very  con 
the  rivers,  the  last  mentioned  of  which  is  sii 
the  salmon,  and  is  extremely  rich  and  delicate 
mense  quantities  of  it  are  salted  or  baked,  a 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  it  is  a 
ed  as  an  excellent  corrective  of  the  bad  effect 
times  produced  by  an  immoderate  use  of 
Whales  have  occasionally  been  cast  ashore  o 
parts,  which  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  bi 
rarely  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
tliese  cases,  considerable  quantities  of  amber{ 
generally  found  along  with  the  stranded  fiah. 
IS  not  much  shell  fish  on  these  coasts.  SI 
prawns,  crabs,  and  cray  fish,  indeed,  are  not  i 
mon.  Oysters  also  have  been  found  near  A 
and  the  muscles  there  are  both  very  excelk 
abundant.  Land  tortoises  are  of  a  good  qualit 
of  a  very  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  b 
four  and  six  cwt. ;  but  the  inhabitants  do 
them  as  food,  and  seldom  catch  them,  excep 
employed  by  Europeans  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  country  of  Barbary  the  insect  tnbes 
tremely  numerous,  of  a  great  variety  of  shap 
remarkable  brilliancy  of  colours.  There  are 
flies,  libellae,  and  beetles,  three  inches  in  leng 
four  inches  between  the  extremities  of  the 
when  extended.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
species  is  the  dibben  Jashook^  which  has  a  loo 
proceeding  from  the  upper  part  of  its  moutl 
which  it  perforates  the  ammoniac  plant,  and 
the  incisions  from  which  the  gum  oozes  oat. 
cicada  or  cricket  is  of  a  very  large  size,  and 
an  incessant  piercing  noise  during  the  night 
gnats^  or  musquitoSi.  are  extremely  numeroui 
cially  on  the  banks,  of  lakes,  and  are  very  1 
their  attacks  upon  Europeans ;  but  the  thid 
of  the  Arabs,  exposed  daily  to  the  scorchij^- 
the  8un»  are  impenetrable  to  their  bite..   But 
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P^  ihc  mfccis  of  Barbaiy,  the  most  fonnidable  and  abiin- 

1^^  ^t  U  ihe  locust f  which  always  come  from  the 
Souib,  nod  often  cou  tin  lies  its  visits  for  three  >  fivci  or 
•even  years.  When  the  swarms  of  these  insects  ap- 
proaAjh*  they  resemble  an  immense  cloud  darkening  the 
tun  ;  and  when  they  settle  on  the  ground  to  carry  on 
l'  ations,  they  are  often  crowded  upon  each 

01  '  depth  of  several  inches.     They  all  ad- 

vance in  the  same  direction^  climbing  over  every  ob- 
tUck  in  their  progress,  clearing  the  ground  of  every 
vegetable  substance^  consuming  even  the  bark  of  the 
tre^if  aod  announcing  their  approach,  at  a  consider* 
able  distancei  by  the  noise  of  their  feeding.     In  or- 

tdcF  to  give  a  new  direction  to  their  course,  the  inha- 
hitnuiA  arc  accustoined  to  dig  pits  and  trenches  across 
tbcir  paiht  which  they  fill  with  water,  or  with  combus- 
tible? fnateriah  to  be  set  on  fire  at  their  approach  |  but 
io  immense  are  the  numbers  of  these  destroyers^  and 
to  eagerly  do  thuy  press   forward  their  ranks,  that 
the  trenches  are  eoon  filled,  and  the  flames  complete- 
ly cxtwiguished  by  the  constant   succession  of  new 
firarmA.     A  few  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  are  sometimes  preserved   from  their  voracity, 
hy  incans  of  a  palisade  of  reeds,  inclining  towards  a 
wtirii  €in  the  outside,  ao  that  the  locusts,  being  un- 
able   to  climb  up  this  slippery  and  sloping  bulwark, 
fall   l>ack  into   tne   trench,  and  devour  one  another. 
They    partially  disappear   during   the   rainy  season  ; 
and    arc  frequently  carried  away  by  hurricanes   into 
^  sea.     During  those  periods  of  desolation,  the  lo- 
€Oits    are  very  generally  used  as  food,  and  are  even 
•iteenaed  a  great  delicacy  ;  but  the  lower  classes  of 
people,  by  hving  entirely  upon  them,  are  said  to  be- 
come  very  meagre  and  indolent ;  and,  whether  from 
this  cincum stance,  or  from  the  pestilential  smell  of 
^  cii?ad  locusts,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  vi- 
of  these  destructive  insects  are  frequently  follow- 
by  the  plague.      Scorpions,  resembling  a  small 
ter,    about  three  inches   in   length,    abound   in 
ftorty  places,  and  old  ruins;  and  often  infest  the  ci- 
"^     e<i  much,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  their 
taoJt*,  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  place  the 
t^    of  tlicir  bed-steads  in  tubs  or  pans  of  wa.er : 
sting  of  the  yellow  coluured  is  the  most  venom- 
i     and  the  flesh  of  the  animal  itself,  applied  to  the 
5^^gidi  IS  the  most  effectual  cure.     Of  the  various 
a   of  serpents  found  in   Barbary,  two  only  are 
ly  poisonous ;    namely,  the  htukah^  of  a  black 
r,  wven  or  ciglit  feet  long,  with  a  small  head, 
h  expands  to  three  or  four  times  its  usual  size, 
•^^^  about  to  make  its  attack  ;  and  tlie  cl  ^Jfnh^  or 
*^<3M,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  thickness 
^     man's  arm,  bcauiifully  sputted  with  yellow  and 
^^^^u.     The  boiih^   or  desert   snake,   an   enormous 
«*<*nstcr,  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  long,  and  thick 
^•^c  body  of  a  man,  is  not  indeed  of  a   venomous 
?*^^i^l  but  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  which  it  is 
*^*^«l  impossible  to  escape,  and  the  greatness  of  its 
-  '^^^glb,  which  is  able  to  crush  the  boues  of  an  ox 
*^«  graipj  render  it  sufliciently  formidable   to   the 
^^^irlCr.     There  are  also  domestic  serpents  in    this 
^***itrrt  tome  of  which   are  to  be  found  in  almost 
*^*Tf  bouse,  and  whose  presence  is  conwdcred  as  a 
'iiction  upon  the  fathily. 
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It  IB  not  possible  tofSHnTcofrtct  estimate  of  the    Bwliary- 
population  of  Barbary ;  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  tTTy""^ 
that   it   is   not  above  one-fifth  of  what  the  country  ^^^i^*" 
could  support.     The   inhabitants  are   a  very  mixed 
race  j  and  may  be  distributed  into  different  classes ; 
such  as  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs,  Berebbcrs,  ShelUchs, 
Negroes,  Jews.  ^  ^ 

Of  these  tlie  least  numerous  are  the  Turks ;  but  Turks. 
tbey  are  nevertheless  to  be  considered  as  ihc  sove- 
reigns of  North  and  East  Barbar)%  They  are  in  ge- 
neral  a  very  abandoned  race,  the  refuse  of  Turkry» 
chiefly  composed  of  pirates  and  other  banditti,  w^lio 
liavc  either  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Algiers,  Tuxiist 
Tripoli,  or  who  have  fled  from  their  country  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  "  Yet  these 
recruits,"  says  Dr  Shaw,  **  after  they  have  been  a 
little  instructed  by  their  fellow  soldiers,  and  have 
got  caps  to  their  heads,  shoes  to  their  feet,  and  a  pair 
of  knives  to  their  girdle,  quickly  begin  to  affect 
grandeur  and  majesty;  expect  to  be  saluted  with  the 
title  of  effhmli^  or  tfour  grace;  and  look  upon  the 
most  considerable  citizens  as  their  slaves,  and  the 
consuls  of  the  allied  nations  as  their  footmen/*  These 
Levant  Turks  generally  intcrmarrv  with  the  native 
Moors ;  and  their  descendants,  called  Cologhss,  or 
Colons,  form  a  vcr)^  numerous  class,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent, but  extremely  turbulent  and  ambitious. 

The  Moors,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  de-  i^^^^v 
scendants  of  those,  who  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  re- 
side chiefly  in  the  towns  and  villages  They  have  a 
sallow  complexion,  an  aquihne  nose^  good  teethi 
black  eyes,  manly  features,  but  frequently  a  very  fe- 
rocious expression  of  countenance.  Their  limbs  are 
clumsily  shaped ;  their  stature  is  commonly  above 
the  middle  si/e ;  and  their  whole  figure  has  rather  a 
commanding  appearance.  They  are  naturally  of  a 
grave  and  pensive  disposition,  indolent  to  an  extreme, 
and  roused  only  by  such  violent  passions  as  avarice 
and  hatred.  They  have  little  curiosity  or  ambitioa 
after  knowledge  ;  and  no  spirit  of  enterprise,  indus. 
try,  or  improvement.  Their  natural  sagacity  degenc^ 
rates  into  duplicity,  and  they  arc  guilty  of  the  meanest 
acts  of  imposition ;  yet,  with  all  their  selfish  cunning, 
they  are  often  very  improvident ;  and,  with  all  their 
haughty  appearances,  they  are  capable  of  the  most 
abject  submission.  They  have  been  described  by  a 
very  accurate  observer,  (who  seems  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently inchned  to  give  as  favourable  a  picture  as 
possible),  as  ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  other  na- 
tions, cruel  and  rapacious  towards  each 'other,  living 
io  continual  suspicion  and  distrust,  strangers  to  every 
social  tie  and  affection,  and  scarcely  ^susceptible  of 
one  tender  impression  ;  unparalleled  in  arrogance, 
insatiable  in  sensuulity,  and  addicted  to  the  most  un- 
natural and  degrading  propensities.  Some  of  the 
better  educated  among  them,  however,  are  courteous 
and  affable  in  their  manners,  capable  of  much  self- 
command  in  conversation,  and  slow  in  taking  of- 
fence ;  but  very  noisy  and  implacable,  when  once  they 
are  irritated.  They  all  possess  one  very  noble  trait 
of  character  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  namely,  for* 
titude  under  misf.^  rtune,  Resigiied  in  all  thmgs  ta 
the  will  of  God,  the  Moor  never  despairs;  no  cala- 
iDity  or  bodily  suffering  can  make  him  complain  ^ 
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Barbaty.  '•  but  he  waits  in  patient  hope  for  an  amelioration  of 
^  "'w  — '  his  condition.  The  character  of  this  people,  in  shortf 
is  a  very  inconsistent  combination  of  the  savage  arid 
civilized  sUte  j  and  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree,  to  the  united  influence  of  their  education,  go- 
vernment, and  religion. 
Arabs.  fhe  Arabs  of  fearbary  are  partly  the  descendants 

of  thpse,  who  at  first  over-ran  the  country,  under 
their  Mahommedan  leaders,  and  vhio  have  sdll  kept 
themselves -distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants ;  and 
partly  emigrants  from  Sahara,  who  advance  into  the 
more  northern  districts,  whenever  the  depopulations 
of  the  plague,  or  other  calamities,  afford  admission 
to  a  new  colony.  They  are  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  tribes,  which  never  mingle  by  intermar- 
riages, arid  which  are  almost  continually  at  war  with 
each  other.  If  united  among  themselves,  they  would 
.  be  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the  Barbary  states, 
to  wiiich  they  are  tributary ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
them  more  easily  in  subjection,  it  is  the  practice  of 
these  states  to  encourage  mutual  acts  of  hostility 
among  their  Arab  subjects.     They  live  in  tents ;  and 

fenenilly  form  their  encampments  at  a  considerable 
istance  from  anr  town  or  village.  Their  occupa- 
tion consists  in  taking  care  of  their  flocks  aad  herds, 
and  in  raising  a  little  wheat  or  barley.     When  the 

-land,  around  their  residence,  has  become  less  produc- 
tive, and  their  cattle  have  consumed  all  the  pasture ; 
they  strike  their  tents,  and  remove  to  a  more  fertile 
spot.  They  are  generally  obliged  to  procure  per- 
mission, from  the  bashaw  of  the  province,  to  settle  in 
any  particular  place,  hi  return  for  which  indulgence 
they  ^^%jj%^  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  their  pro- 
duce. The  Arabs  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Moors,  in  their  general  character ;  but  they  are 
a  more  meagre,  indigent  race,  frequently  covered 
with  rags  and  fUth.  TThose  among  them,  who  live 
nearest  the  coast,  are  more  hospitable  and  inoffensive ; 
but  it  often- requires  blows  to  excite  their  respect,  or 
to  procure  from  them  any  accommodation.     Those, 

'  again,  who  reside  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
especially  on  the  borders  of  Uie  desert,  are  lewd, 
cruel,  and  treacherous ;  habitual  robbers,  and  coward- 
ly assassins ;  who  will  indeed  consider  the  person  of 
a  stranger  as  sacred,  while  he  remains  within  their 
tent,  but  who  will  not  scruple  to  murder  their  last 
night's  guest,  before  he  has  well  passed  the  bounds  of 
their  encampment. 

The  Brebes,  or  Berebbers,  inhabit  the  mountains 
of  North  Atlas ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Barbary,  who  retired 
thither  upon  thetconquest  of  their  country,  and  who 
have  still  in  a  great  measure  preserved  their  independ- 
ence. They  are  of  a  fairer  complexion  than  the 
Arabs,  of  an  active  and  industrious  disposition,  of  a 
robust  and  athletic  frame  of  body.  In  the  hic;her 
grounds,  they  dwell  in  caves ;  but,  in  the  valleys, 
they  occupy  tents,  or  huts  of  earth.  They  seldom 
change  their  place  of  residence;  and  employ  them- 
selves in  cultivating  the  soil,  tending  cattle,  rearing 
bees,  and  pursuing  wild  beasts.  1  hey  are  very  in- 
trq>id  hunters,  dexterous  marksmen,  and  capable  of 
enduring  the  greatest  fatigue.  They  entertain  a 
strong  dislike  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  whom  they 
regai^  as  usurpers;  and,  as  manyof  their  tribes  are 
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extremely  powerful,  they  pay  or  refuse  tribut 
cordine  to  their  own  inchnation.  They  havet  iiu 
graduauly  adopted  the  relijgrion  and  cfUtont  Jtd 
Moors ;  but  have  still  a  disUnct  language  of  their  • 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  dialect  of  Uie  <dd  Cat 
ginian.  They  are  probably,  however,  a  more  «b 
people  in  Africa,  than  either  the  Romans  or  Card 
nians;  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  Itvh 
caves,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  they  may  hmvef 
ed  a  remote  branch  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Tn 
dytes.  Mr  Bruce  describes  a  very  savage  and  tndi 
dent  tribe  called  Ncardie  (perhaps  the  same*  « 
Abbe  Poiret  terms  NadeSj  and  of  whom  he  gives 
milar  description),  residing  near  Jebbel  Auresy 
dwelling  in  huts  of  mud  and  straw.  They  oocn 
very  rugged  and  inaccessible  tract  of  country  ;  an< 
great  hazard  of  attacking  them  was  expressed  b] 
of  their  Maraboots  by  the  strong  figure  of  **  « 
fire."  They  have  a  ftiir  complexion,  red  haiTf 
blue  eyes.  They  have  the  figure  of  a  Greek  < 
marked  with  antimony  on  their  foreheads  ;  am 
firm,  that  their  ancestors  were  Christians.  1 
seemed  to  rejoice  more  in  that  relation,  than  h 
connection. with  the  Moors;  and  Mr  Bruce  cona 
them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals. 

The  Shelluhs  inhabit  the  mountains  of  South 
las,  and  are  often  confounded  with  the  Berebl 
but  they  are  ascertained  to  be  a  distinct  race,  ai 
speak  a  different  langua^.  They  live  general 
towns  and  villages,  are  chiefly  employed  in  hut 
dry,  and  are  very  simple  and  peaceful  in  their : 
They  are  a  very  meagre  people,  and  ren 
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ably  abstemious  in  their  diet ;  subsisting  almost 
tirely  upon  barley -bread  and  honey.  Many  fiu 
among  them  are  supposed  to  be  descended  fron 
Portuguese,  who  formerly  occupied  many  of  the 
ports  of  West  Barbary. 

Negroes  are  very  numerous  in  Barbary,  etpec 
in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  where  about  30,00 
them  were  embodied  as  troops,  in  the  year  1780 
the  emperor  Muley  Ishmael.  They  are  to  be  li 
also  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  almost  in  c 
family,  in  tne  state  of  slaves.  Their  condition,  1 
ever,  in  this  respect,  is  very  different  from  th 
their  countrymen  who  are  transported  to  the  1 
India  islands;  and  they  experience  a  treatment  n 
more  humane,  than  the  general  character  of ' 
Moorish  masters  would  warrant  us  to  expect.  Si 
times,  indeed,  they  are  kept,  like  a  stock  of  a 
to  propagate  for  the  supply  of  the  market;  bi 
general  they  are  regarded  as  members  of  tht 
mily,  into  which  they  have  been  purchased ;  are  \ 
fully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Mahomm 
faith ;  and  usually  obtain  their  freedom,  after  a 
vitude  of  eight  or  ten  years.  The  more  intdli 
among  them  are  taught  to  read  and  write ;  am 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  understand  a  chapter  kA 
Koran,  are  immediately  emancipated.  These 
rated  negroes  soon  adopt  the  sentiments  and  mat 
of  the  natives ;  and  many  of  the  most  able  oil 
and  industrious  cultivators  are  of  this  class.  1 
are  in  general  better  formed  than  the  Moorsy  i 
lively  and  active,  but  if  possible  more  capridoui 
blood-thirsty  in  their  dispositions. 

The  Jews  of  Barbary,  whose  ancestors  were 
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Portugal  and  Spajnt  are  diflPuacd  o^er  the 
ry  ;  and  are  found  even  in  the  tnountaing 
Kercising  mechanical  trades  among  the 

They  are  subjected  to  every  conceivable 
ipression,  and  are  frequently  treated  even 
f  than  the  beasts  of  burden*  They  arc 
d  to  po&iess  lands,  to  wear  a  6word»  to 
I  or  to  leave  the  country  without  special 

They  are  obliged  to  wear  such  a  habit, 
inguiflih  them  at  lir&t  sight;  to  address 
Iman  by  the  title  of  seedy  or  signor;  and 
leir  sandals,  whenever  they  approach  any 
Ifuctiire  or  consecrated  place.  They  are 
wre  severely  and  more  undeservedly  op- 
r  the  whole  country  may  be  said  to  de* 
Eheir  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  could 
ttift  without  their  aid.  They  are  the  only 
ers,  and  have  a  share  'in  all  pecuniary  and 
transactioni.  They  are  employed  even 
the  money  of  the  different  states,  some* 
\  collecting  the  taxes;  and  seldom  does  a 
pt  to  carry  on  trade,  without  the  assist- 
twish  agent.  They  ace  tolerated  in  the 
|£  their  religious  worship ;  and,  in  towns, 
peially  a  particular  quarter  allotted  for 
ice,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  alcaide 
r  the  government.  They  follow,  in  other 
t  customs  of  the  Moors;  and,  under  all 
isions,  they  iind  abundant  resources  in 
iperior  sagacity  and  information^ 
Christians,  who  reside  in  Barbary,  are 
Bsitants  for  purposes  of  trade,  the  consuls 
n  states,  the  slaves  of  Moorish  corsairs^ 
ints  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  de* 
t  the  Spanish  garrisons.  From  a  regard 
lective  nations,  they  may  sometimes  eat- 
protection  of  the  constituted  authorities; 
f  Moors  in  general,  they  are  heJd  in  as 
upt  as  the  Jews ;  and  are  exposed  to  every 
mlt,  that  bigotry  and  brutality  can  deviae. 
pdoes,  or  foreigners,  vrho  have  adopted 

of  the  country,  may  be  considered  as 
distinct  class  among  the  inhabitants  of 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  Jews,  who 
^  lA  apostacy,  a  refuge  from  their  oppres* 
ra  are  fugitive  criminals,  or  men  of  despe- 
I,  from  Spain  ;  and  a  few  are  the  younger 
opcan  crews,  who  have  been  shipwrecked 
h     A  rvnegado,  upon  his  conversion,  is 

clothed  in  a  Moorish  habit,  and  con- 
9gh  the  streets  on  horseback  accompa* 
busic  and  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
looses  a  Mahommedan  name,  and  fixes 
{lerson,  who  adopts  him  as  a  child,  and 
wards  called  his  tather  ;  but  who  is  not 
18  bound  to  take  any  farther  notice  of 
r  may  be  a  few  instances  of  persons  of 
lion  having  risen,  by  their  abilities  and 

to  situations  of  wealth  and  power ;  but, 
their  condition  is  exceedingly  abject  and 

The  native  Moors  avoid  their  soc!ety> 
^ow  them  to  intermarry  with  their  fa- 
ry  are  at  liberty  only  to  connect  them- 
I  n€gro,  or  the  daughter  of  a  renegade ; 
K^iSguita  are  not  ackjaowkdged  as  genuine 
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Mahommedans  till  the  fourth  generation.    They  ire-    Barbary. 
quently  find  their  situation  so  very  deplorable*  that       ""^'  "' 
they  are  ready  to  expose  their  hves  to  the  greatest 
hazards,   in  order  to  make  their  escapt^  from  the 
country. 

In  all  the  states  of  Barbary,  the  government  is  of  Civil  go- 
the  most  despotic  description  ;  and  the  inhabitants  ^<^Aimenf^ 
are  subject  to  the  mo,n  degrading  oppressions.  The 
supreme  power  is  entirely  without  controul;  and  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  natives  are  wholly  at  the 
disposal  o(  their  rulers.  Every  kind  of  cruelty  and 
injustice  is  systematically  practised;  and  it  is  even 
said  to  be  a  maxim  of  government  in  this  unhappy 
country,  that,  <'  in  order  to  rule  the  people  effec- 
tually, there  should  always  be  a  stream  of  blood 
flowing  from  the  throne."  The  same  principle  of 
tyranny  descends  through  the  inferior  cusses  of  go- 
vernors; and,  provided  they  regularly  remit  to  their 
superiors  the  required  tribute,  tney  are  seldom  called 
to  account  for  their  conduct.  To  be  rich,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes  in  the  eye  of  the  Barbary 
princes;  and  such  of  their  subjects,  as  have  acquired 
property  to  any  considerable  amount,  an?  very  rarely 
permitted  to  enjoy  it  in  peace.  Their  wealth  is  either 
openly  extortedf  by  the  hand  of  power,  or  unjustly 
confiscated  under  the  colour  of  law.  The  efforts  ot 
industry  are  thus  completely  paralysed ;  and  the  la- 
bours oi  the  people  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  supply  of  their  immediate  wants.  Those,  who 
are  ainuentt  assume  the  appearance  of  indigence ;  and. . 
often,  for  still  greatear  security,  deposit  their  riches 
iu  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  The  secret  of  this  con- 
cealment, if  not  extracted  by  torture,  frequently  dies 
with  the  possessor;  and  the  amount  of  hidden  trea- 
sures in  Barbary  is  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than 
the  quantity  or  coin  which  is  in  actual  circulation. 
According  to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  indeed,  the 
form*  of  order  and  justice  are  generally  observed,  but 
very  little  of  the  substance  exists ;  and,  in  most  cases, 
judgment  may  easily  be  purchased  by  money.  Trials 
are  very  expeditiously  conducted ;  and  the  person  ac- 
cused is  not  always  heard  in  his  own  defence.  Sen- 
tence is  as  expeditiously  executed,  aa  it  is  pronoun* 
ccd ;  and  the  condemned  are  not  unfrequently  hurried 
out  of  existence,  without  properly  knowing  for  what 
offence  they  are  made  to  suffer. 

The  punishments  employed  in  this  country  are  as  pumsb, 
severe,  as  they  are  summar)' ;  and  are  continually  mcnt«. 
varying  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  inhuman  des- 
pots, by  whom  tney  are  inflicted.  Less  heinous  of- 
fences arc  punidhed  by  imprisonment  and  the  basti> 
nado,  by  cutting  off  the  hands  or  feetf  by  tossing  in 
the  air  so  as  to  bruise  the  criminal  by  the  fall :  There 
are  persons,  who  have  learned  by  practice  to  inflict 
the  last  mentioned  punishment  so  dexterously,  as  to  be 
able,  according  to  their  instructions,  to  dash  out  the 
offender's  brains,  to  dislocate  his  neck,  to  fracture 
his  leg  or  arm,  or  to  make  him  reach  the  ground 
without  sustaining  any  material  injury.  In  the  case 
of  capital  offences,  there  are  many  barbarous  methods 
of  inflicting  deatli  upon  the  wretched  criminal.  He 
is  knocked  down  with  clubs,  stabbed,  or  beheaded 
with  swords,  and  sometimes  literally  cut  to  pieces  ; 
thrown  in  a  bag  into  the  sea,  impaled  on  a  stake, 
buroed  alive,  suspended  from  ironhookSf  tossed  upon 
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Barbary.    sharp  pouitcd  pikes,  dragged  at  the  hceh  of  a  mule, 
v*"*^  and  sometimes  actually  sawn  asunder. 

Kcli^on.  The  religion  of  Barbary  is  the  Mahommedan,  of 

which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count ;  but  which,  it  may  be  observed,  the  Moors 
have  greatly  relaxed  with  respect  to  many  of  its  pre- 
cepts, and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  bur- 
dened with  many  additional  superstitions.  They  se- 
cretly drink  wine  without  scruple,  and  often  to  great 
excess ;  and  easily  satisfy  their  consciences  by  pro- 
fessing to  take  it  as  a  medicine.  In  like  manner,  they 
render  any  prohibited  food  perfectly  lawful,  by  mere- 
ly ascribing  to  it  some  medicinal  quality.  They  have 
tne  same  ecclesiastical  orders,  acts  of  worship,  festi- 
val seasons.  Sec.  as  other  Mahommedans  ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  the  public  mosques,  they  have  a  great  variety 
ef  private  chapels  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  in- 
dividuals ;  and  they  surpass  all  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet in  the  reverence  which  they  testify  to  the  dif- 

Saints.  ferent  orders  of  saints.  These  are  very  numerous  in 
Barbary,  and  of  various  descriptions ;  but  they  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Takeers  or  Mara- 
boots,  *  and  may  be  distributed  into  two  principal 
classes.  1st,  Those,  who,  by  frequent  ablutions, 
self-imposed  austerities,  strict  observance  of  the  Koran, 
and  otner  acts  of  rigid  devotion,  have  acquired  the 
reputation  of  extraordinary  piety.  Of  these,  many 
are  very  sincere  devotees,  who  make  it  their  employ- 
ment to  visit  the  sick  and  to  relieve  the  necessitous  ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  artful  hypocrites,  who  assume 
the  appearance  of  sanctity  merely  to  promote  their 
influence  with  the  multitude.  Those  are  particular- 
ly called  Maraboots,  who  lead  a  retired  life  like  her- 
mits, pretending  to  possess  magical  frkill,  to  foretel 
future  events,  and  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers.  These  generally  preside  at  religious  cere- 
monies, marriages,  funerals,  &c. ;  and  employ  them- 
selves in  selling  different  kinds  of  amuletfor  talismans 
to  their  deluded  votaries.  Under  this  class  may  be 
ranked  those  itinerant  mountaineers,  who  pretend  to 
be  great  favourites  with  Mahon^et,  and  to  have  power 
over  all  venomous  reptiles ;  and  who  go  about  the  coun- 
try entertaining  the  people  by  eating  snakes,  vomiting 
fire,  and  other  juggling  tricks.  They  are  sometimes 
known  to  run  about  in  a  frantic  manner,  leaping,  dan- 
cing, foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  in  these  furious  fits 
they  often  fall  upon  the  first  animal  in  their  way,  tear 
it  to  pieces  with  their  teeth,  and  instantly  devour  it 
like  beasts  of  prey  ;  while  the  people  are  all  the  time 
anxiously  soothing  them  with  caresses,  and  using  all 
possible  means  to  quiet  their  frenzy. 

2d,  The  seqond  class  comprehends  all  idiots  and 
madmen,  who  are  considered  by  the  Moors  as  under 
the  special  protection  of  heaven,  and  as  moved  by  a 
divine  impulse  in  every  thine  that  they  do.  They  are,, 
therefore,  treated  with  the  highest  veneration  ;  care- 
fully fed  and  clothed  ;  and  permitted,  without  restraint, 
to  indulge  in  the  most  extravagant  and  immoral  ac- 
tions. Many  of  them  are  poor,  imbecile,  and  inoffen- 
sive creatures,  who  find,  in  the  superstition  of  their 
neighbours,  all  that  humanity  and  protection  which 
their  helpless  and  degraded  condition  requires ;  but 
others  among  them  are  furious  maniacs,  who  often 


amdse  themselves  in  their  malevolent  fits,  by  1 
ing  and  sometimes  murdering  such  unfortun 
sons  as  may  happen  to  fall  m  their  way ;  m 
few  are  the  most  depraved  wretches  in  existen 
assume  the  character  of  insanity,  that  they  i 
an  easy  subsistence,  and  have  nill  liberty  to 
in  their  brutal  propensities. 

This  quality  of  saintship  is  considered  as  ii 
degree  hereditary,  descending  regularly  frO] 
to  son,  and  sometimes  even  from  master  to 
Every  tribe  and  village  almost  has  its  tutda: 
to  whom  the  inhabitants  regularly  carry  tl 
fruits,  and  pay  similar  acts  of  superstitious 
They  are  frequently  employed  as  guides  to  U 
and  their  presence  affonls  the  best  protect! 
every  insult  or  aggression.  They  are  not  of 
rated  during  thexr  lives,  but,  after  death,  the 
are  generally  held  sacred;  and  chapels  of 
gonal  form  are  often  erected  on  the  8pot»  li 
regarded  as  at  once  the  most  holy  oratories, 
most  inviolable  asylums.  The  habitations  oi 
ing  saints  are  generally  near  these  tombs  of 
cestors  ;  and  are  often  surrounded  with  imp 
votaries,  who,  from  touching  the  g^arments  o 
ing  the  benedictions  of  these  consecrated  per 
expect  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  suco 
their  undertakings.  In  these  sanctuaries  pn 
offered  up,  as  the  last  resort  in  desperate 
treasures  are  deposited,  as  in  the  most  secui 
concealments  ;  and  a  refuge  is  found  by  the 
offenders,  which  the  most  powerful  are  afrau 
late.  Among  the  Moors,  also,  as  among-; 
Mahommedans,  those  persons  who  have  made 
grimage  to  Mecca,  are  held  in  the  hifirhett 
tion ;  are  considered  as  having  received  at' 
remission  of  sin  and  an  increase  of  perfection  ; 
nominated  Hage,  that  is,  *^  holy;'*  and  are  al 
dressed  by  the  title  of  Seedy,  or  "  my  lord.' 
the  camels  and  horses  which  have  made  Uii 
journey,  are  counted  Hages  4  are  well  fed^  e 
from  labour,  and  permitted  to  graze  at  hH 
wherever  they  may  choose  to  stray.  H^spib 
alms  giving  are  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  i 
sable  obligation  of  Mussulmen ;  but  the  Moors 
deficient  m  those  duties,  than  the  Turks  m 
other  followers  of  Mahomet.  Their  standai 
nevolence,  indeed,  is  not  very  high ;  as  no  or 
bound  to  bestow  alms  who  does  not  possess  i 
or  30  sheep,  or  200  pieces  of  silver ;  and  wl 
have  given  6d.  in  the  pound  to  the  poor,  they 
sidered  as  having  yielded  complete  obedienc 
precept. 

The  state  of  knowledge  in  Barbary  is  lo 
extreme  ;  and  the  modem  Moors  have  not  t 
lest  portion  of  the  literary  spirit  of  their  m 
They  are  not  deficient  in  natural  genius  and  1 
but  their  minds  are  degraded  by  their  oppret 
vernment,  and  cramped  by  their  limited  td 
In  the  state  of  childhood,  they  display  an  un 
share  of  acuteness  and  vivacity ;  and  are  ren 
while  at  school,  for  their  memory  and  apj 
but  after  having  been  taught  to  repeat  a  n 
passages  from  the  Koran,  and  perhaps  also 


*  .Called  Manboui  by  Abb^  Poiret,  Marabvuts  by  X/empricre,  MarabiUU  by  Shaw,  and  MartAoaU  by  Jscki 
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ftfid  wnUf  tbdr  progrtn  la  ie&rnin^  U  termipated^ 
*^  and  ihtj  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  farther 

tdiictpfioc  or  instnictioii.  Thei  e  are  still  some  remains 
tkf  Iketiuj  iostitutionft  in  th^  citv  of  Fez  ;  and  the 
children  of  tlie  moir  wealthy   Moort  are  sometimes 
9imt  tbrther  to  acquire  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Aribic  laAgua^^er  aod  to  be  initiiicted  in  tKe 
rcKgtOQ  and  laws  of  their  country.     Their  studica, 
A  hourevrr,  are  Goa&ued  to  the  Koran  and  its  cotnments  ; 
K^OTy  at  the  utmoiit  to  thir  cuUivntion  of  poetry,  to 
^■■■jdi  their  bn^ttage  i»  admirably  adapted.     They 
H^lpKraBy  record  any  extraordinary  event  in  rhyme  f 
md  ibe  young  men  8omctimc?s  hold  extemporary,  po» 
ctical  conversations,  in  which  they  display  an  astonish- 
ing fiiicncy  of  expression^  and  accuracy  of  measure. 
Ooc  great  trial  of  skill  on  these  occasions,  consists  ta 
pn>po«ing  enigmas  in  verse,  of  which  another  peraoa 
exprrises    the  solution  in    corresponding  measures. 
Toe  n^  of  their  literature  h  composed  of  a  little  in- 
accifrate  geography,  and  eome  tiresome  memoirs  of 
modtm  transactions  among  themselves.     They  have 
no  conception  of  the  speculative  sciences,  and  wonder 
U  the  foUy  of  Europeans,  who  bestow  time  and  ex- 
pouc  up«ia  such  pursuits-     They  are  utterly  igno- 
nat  of  mathematics ;  and  regard  as  unmeaning  cu- 
mities  the  few   philosopliicai  lustruments  of  their 
MoestorSt   which  nave  been  preserved  among  them. 
Of  the  MSS.  which  they  poRsesd  of  the  works  of  se- 
t«a]  learned  Arabian s*  those  outy  are  considered  as 
woctliyof  perusal,  whi^h  treat  of  astrology  and  ma- 
lic   The  etexoentary  operations  in  algebra  and  aj-ith- 
9MtK  ate  not  understood  by  one  in  t^ffrnty  thousand  ; 
biit  ikey  display  the  gresAcst  ingenuity  and  quickness 
^  apprehension  iu  making  calculations  by  memoryt 
tn«i  communicating  the   results,  by   toucliing   each 
I  ofib«i|  fingers.     Their  most  profound  astrouomcra  do 
"  ^1.  possess  Srufficient  skill  in  trigonometry  to  construct 
»UD  dial*     Their  whole  art  of  na%*igation  consists  in 
it  is  called  pricking  a  chart,  and  distinguishing 
rnrincipal  pomts  of  the  compass.     Their  highest 
ImiDont  in  chemistry  is  the  distillation  of  rose^ 
Itr.     The  extent  of  their  physiolo^-  is  to  distin- 
i  the  figures  of  a  few  plants  and  animals  in  fl  Spa- 
Icdttion  of  Dioscc rides.  The  amount  of  their  me* 
1  ikiU  is  to  know  the  properties  of  a  few  simples,  and 
^^  accompany  the  application  of  these  with  suitable  in- 
'^matioas.  They  depend  chiefly  upon  topical  remedies, 
•"^^^iiddom  make  use  of  internal  medicines.  They  can 
•*^^»cely  even  be  brought  to  conceive  how  a  substance, 
J^^civifd  into  the  stomach,  should  be  able  to  reach  the 
^**d  or  the  extremitie*,   A  decoction  of  ground  pioe 
^  ^rcnuenily  used  in  fevers,  of  arisarum  in  the  stone, 
»»d  q}  hanxxra  in  the  venereal  disease.     The  gall  of 
^*^  bird  houbarif  is  in  great  esteem  as  a  cure  for  sore 
^et;  and  a  composition  of  myrrh,  saffron  *  aloei,  and 
"^Fdc  berriea,  is  given  in  the  plague.     A  di^chm  or 
J^o  oforbanche  root  is  given  in  diairhxas  ;  and  round 
p^^wort  it  a  sovereign  remedy  for  colics  and  flatu- 
*^^^{  but  the  great  resource  in  all  distempers  is 
^  ^ammami  or  natural  hot  baths  and  springs.  Their 
""^  ts  much  in  bleeding,  cupping,  scarifying, 

**"  ^  .:.. — .jQns.  In  rheumatism  and  pleurisy,  they 
*^%,  or  puncture  with  red  hot  iron,  the  place  that 
ly^P^tcd.  They  sometimes  evacuate  the  water,  in 
I'ifoccle,  with  a  lancet  j  and  eveu  couch  for  the  ca* 
^'^4*ni.  PART  u. 


taract,  with  a  piece  of  thick  brasf  wire,  terminating  Barbs ly- 
gradually  at  one  end  in  a  point  not  ycrv  irharp.  Sim-  *  i^^^w  ' 
pic  aiid  gun  shot  wounds  are  healed  by  actual  can* 
tcry,  or  by  pouring  freeh  butter  boiling  hot  into  the 
sore  ;  and  the  roasted  leaves  of  the  pnckly  pear  arc 
applied  as  warm  as  possible,  to  bruiser,  boils,  and 
other  inflamed  swellings.  The  bite  of  venomous  ani- 
mals is  cured  by  burning  or  cutting  deep  upon  the 
wounded  part  j  or  by  burj-ing  the  patient  to  the  neck 
in  hot  sand  to  produce  perspiration  j  or,  if  no  great 
danger  is  apprehended,  by  applying  merely  hot  aihes,, 
or  the  powder  of  alhenna,  with  two  or  three  slice*  of 
onion,  by  way  of  cataplasm.  They  occasiooally  in0- 
culate  for  the  small -poTi,  upon  the  dcshy  part  of  the 
hand  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  ;  and  in  these 
cases  they  think  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  matter 
from  an  affected  person,  by  giving  a  few  nuts  or  com- 
fits in  exchange.  The  patient  is  kept  warm  ;  fre&U 
butter  is  rubbed  upon  the  skin  to  prevent  pitting  \  S 
or  8  grains  of  alkermes  are  now  and  then  administer- 
ed to  throw  out  the  pustules ;  and  the  eyt*-lids  are 
tinged  with  lead  ore  to  prevent  the  ulcers  from  fal- 
ling upon  the  eyes. 

The  mechanic  arts,  likewise,  are  in  a  very  aide  MediRm'^ 
state  among  the  Moors  ;  and  seem  to  have  undergone  trades, 
no  improvement  whatever  for  many  ages  past.  Their 
tools    are   very   few   and  simple ;    their   implements 
of  husbandry,   &c.    especially    their  ploughs,  millA, 
looms,  forges,  are  all  in  miniature,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  clumsily  constructed,     A  goldsmith,  for 
instance,  wtU  come  to  work  for  his  employer  in  the 
corner  of  a  court,  where  he  soon  fixes  his  stall.     Hia 
anvil,  hammer,  belLvvs,  fdes,  and  melting  laddies,  are 
all  brought  along  tvith  him  in  a  bag  ;   His  bellows  are 
made  of  a  goat  skin,  into  which  he  inserts  a  reed  ;  and 
holding  this  with  one  hand,  he  presses  the  bag  with 
the  other,  and  thus  kindles  and  blows  his  Bre.    Other 
frades  are  carried  on  with  the  same  rude  simplicity  ; 
and  yet»  so  ingenious  are  the  workmen,  that  tney  can 
accomplish  comparatively  great  things,  by  the  most 
inadequate  means.     Their  wants  indeed  are  few,  and 
easily  supplied  $  aird  it  h  only  the  most  useful  and  es- 
sential arts,  that  are  generally  practised  among  them. 
The  art,  with  which  they  ane  most  conversant,  and  Architect 
in  which  they  display  most  knowledge,  is  that  of  ar-  ^"'^** 
chitecture.     Their  mode  of  building  &eem»  to  have 
continued  from  the  earliest  age^,  without  the  smalleH 
alteration  ;  and  appears,  upon  the  ivh<^le,  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  climate.     They  are  not  capable,  in* 
deed,  of  producing  any   scientific  plans,  or  elegant 
proportions ;  and  the  distinguishing  character  of  their 
edifices  is  massy  strength.     But  their  cement  is  peed* 
liarly  excellent ;  and  is  very  probably  the  same  kind, 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  most  ancient  fabrics. 
It  is  composed  of  one  part  of  sand,  two  of  wood 
ashes,  and  three  of  lime,  which,  after  being  well  sift* 
ed  and  mixed  together,  is  beaten  with  wooden  mal- 
lets, three  days  and  nights  without  intermission,  and 
frequently  sprinkled,  during  this  operation,  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  water.     For  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting the  earthen  pipes  of  their  aqueducts,  they 
beat  together  oidy  tow,  lime,  and  oil,  without  an^ 
water.     Both  these  kinds  of  cement  acquii-e,  in  ir 
short  time,  the  hardness  of  stone  ;  and  are  completely 
ifnpenetmble  by  waten     The  walls  of  the  cities  and 
2i. 
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houses  of  Barbary  are  generally  buUt  of  tabby  or 
tabia,  which  may  be  called  an  artificial  stone,  and 
which  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  ancient  Moorish  art. 
It  is  a  species  of  mortar^  consisting  of  lime»  sand,  and 
small  stones,  put  into  wooden  frames,  (which  are  re- 
moved when  the  work  is  dry,)  and  beaten  together 
with  square  rammers.  The  mosques,  palaces,  and 
other  public  edifices,  indeed,  are  frequently  faced  with 
hewn  stone,  or  marble  ;  and  some  of  these  structures 
are  of  rery  great  extent,  comprehending  a  number  of 
buildings,  surrounded  by  a  wall  like  a  separate  town. 
Their  roofs  are  sometimes  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
covered  with  green  varnished  tiles,  which  give  them 
at  a  distance  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  appearance. 
In  the  towns  and  villages  the  streets  are  very  narrow, 
seldom  paved,  never  cleaned,  and  generally  heaped 
with  dust  and  filth.  On  each  side  there  is  frequent- 
ly a  row  of  shops,  and  behind  these  are  the  outer  walls 
of  the  houses,  which  arc,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  rude 
construction,  that  the  owners  may  not  be  suspected 
of  being  rich.  The  entrance  into  these  habitations, 
from  the  street,  has  a  very  mean  appearance  ;  and  the 
first  apartment  is  very  commonly  a  kind  of  stable,  or, 
at  least,  a  porch  or  gateway  surrounded  with  benches 
for  the  reception  of  visitors.  Through  this  vestibule 
h  the  passage  into  a  square  court,  which  has  some- 
times a  fountain  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  a  porch, 
frupported  by  pillars,  along  each  of  its  four  sides. 
This  open  space,  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  is  pa- 
ved with  marble,  or  with  chequered  tiling ;  and  in 
sultry  weather  (especially  when  employed,  as  it  often 
is,  for  receiving  company)  is  covered  by  a  sheet  or 
veil,  which  is  expanded  upon  ropes  ^m  one  side  of 
the  parapet  wvAl  to  the  other.  The  houses  are  some- 
times two,  and  even  three  stories  high  ;  and,  in  these- 
cases,  there  are  galleries  for  each  fiat,  passing  along* 
the  whole  inside  of  the  court,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
en  the  ground  floor:  But  they  seldom' consist  of 
more  than  one  story,  about  16  feet  in  height.  Each 
bide  of  the  court-  generally  forms  one  long,  narrow 
apartment ;  and  one  of  these  rooms  firequently  serves 
a  whole  family,  as  a  lodging.  The  entrance  into 
these  chambers  is  from  the  inner  sides  of  the  court, 
by  means  of  large,  folding  doors,  which  are  gener- 
all^r  left  half  open  to  admit  the  light  and  air ;  and 
which  are  therefore  furnished  with  han^nes  on  the 
inside.  These  doors  are  ornamented  with  cnequercd 
pannels  or  carving ;  and  are  sometimes  made  alto- 
gether of  stone,  moving  upon  pivots,  fitted  to  sockets 
in  the  lintel  and  the  threshold.  The  ceilines  of-  the 
apartments  are  generally  of  wainscot,  neatty  painted, 
or  studded  with  gilded  mouldings ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  is  adorned  with  fret-work  orstucco  figures  ; 
while  the  lower  space  nearest  the  floor  is  covered 
with  hangings  of  coloured  cloth,  or  of  the  skins  of 
lions  and  tygers,  suspended  upon  hooks^  and  thus 
easily  taken  down  or  put  up  at  pleasure.  But  some- 
times, instead  of  these  curtains,  the  sides  of  the  rooms 
are  ornamented  with  looking-glasses  of  various  sizes, 
«r  with  watches,  and  clocks  in  glass  cases,  or  with  a 
display  of  muskets  and  sabres  fancifully  arranged. 
There  are  no  fire  places  in  the  apartmcnt^j  and  the 
victuals  are  prepared,  in  a  comer  of  the  court,  in  a» 


earthen  stone  heated  by  charcoal.  The  flc 
laid  with  painted  tiles,  or  plaister,  and  corer 
mats  or  carpets.  Along  the  sides  of  the  n 
ranged  mattresses  and  bolsters,  upon  which  du 
sit  durin?  the  day,  and  genenuly  sleep-  dm 
night.  At  the  same  time  there  is,  atso,  8t  on 
the  cliamber  a  little  gallery,  raised  above  the 
the  height  of  three,  four  or  five  feet,  in-wh 
beds  are  frequently  placed ;  and  sometimes  in 
these,  an  European  mahogany  bedstead  may 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  but  this  is  intei 
ther  for  ornament  than  use.  As  the  use  o 
and  tables  are  unknown  in  this  country,  the 
ing  part  of  the  furniture  consists  of  a  docl 
arms,  a  tea  equipage,  and  some  china  vesseli 
Moorish  houses  are  very  dark  and  gloomy ; 
windows  are  extremely  small,  and  sdl  looK 
court,  except  perhaps  one  lattice  or  balcony 
the  gateway  towards  the  street,  which  ho 
very  seldom  opened,  unless  on  festival  days 
stairs  are  either  in  the  porch,  or  in  the  comer 
court.  The  roofs  are  flat,  covered  with  plaia 
surrounded  with  a  parapet  :  There  the  female 
the  family  arc  accustomed  to  walk  and  amus 
selves  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  To  the  hal 
of  the  more  wealthy,  an  additional  building 
quently  attached,  called  the  Alee  or  Olei 
apartments  of  which  are  used  as  wardrobes,  a 
of  greater  retirement,  or  as  a  lodging  for  st 
The  houses  are  generally  whitened  on  the  oi 
and  appear,  at  a  distance,  like  vaulted  too: 
church-yard.  The  villages  are  always  in  thi 
bourhood  of  the  towns  ;  and  are  composed  oi 
stone,  earth,  and  reeds,  surrounded  with  th 
high  hedges. 

The  encampments  of  the  Arabs,  which  ai 
rally  at  a  distance  &om  the  cities,  consist  of  a 
of  tents>  from  S  to  300,  and  are  called  Hi 
Each  of  these  is  under  the  authority  of  a  Sh 
Shaik,)  who  is  appointed  usually  by  the  govi 
in  whose  territories  they  reside,  and  who  is  coi 
the  man  of  most  property  in  the  tribe  :  The 
hers,  however,  assert  the  privilege  of  chooatfl 
own  chiefs.  The  coverings  of  the  Arab- 1 
made  of  a  coarse  thick  stun,  of  woollen,  of 
and  goats  hair,  or  of  palmetto  leaves ;  an 
ways  dyed  of  a  black  or  brown  colour.  Tb 
is  broad  and  low,  about  8  or  10  feet  in 
and  between  20  or  25  in  length,  having  the 
ance,  according  to  the  description  of  Sallui 
inverted  boat :  **  Edificia  Numidarum,  qum  \ 
ilU  voeanty  oblbfiga  ineurvis  lateribus  tecta^  gt 
vium  carina!  essenV^  They  are  divided  m 
rate  chambers  by  means  of  curtains;  and 
these  is  always  allotted  for  the  calves,  foals^  a 
Their  fumiture  is  exceedingly  simple,  consitti 
of  a  little  straw,  a  mat,  or  <:oarse  carpet  for  1 
a  few  earthen  vessels  for  cooking,  a  wooden  1 
draw  water  or  hold  milk,  a  eoat  skin  to  cl 
butter,  and  two  portable  mill-stones  to  g 
eom.  The  poles,  which  support  the  rooi 
tent,  are  furnished  with  a  number  of  hooks 
upon  which  are  suspended  their  clotheSi  bask 


•  Z>oiiHDffrs,  according  to  Slaw:  dwore*,  according  to  Abb^  Poiret :  diouhwrs^  according  to  Lcmpriere  and  Cho 
ieuarf,  accordmg  to  Jackson^ 
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:e*    Th«e  ttm%  tf^  generally  ammgcd 

of  a  creficeut  ar  circle,  and  tooietimefi  of 

Itiarc.    The  Hocks  and  herds  are  broiiglit 

iKe  area;  the  entrance  of  the  douar, 

tApace«  between  the  tents,  are  then  closed 

CI  and  thorns^  as  a  defence  against  beasts 

I  irktlc  there  is  in  every  encampment  an  ad- 

guard  of  ferocious  dogs,  which  bark  with 

ry  al  the  approach  of  strangers.      In  the  cen* 

:ic  douar  there  is  generally  a  Urge  empty  tent, 

•crves  the  purpose  of  a  mosque,  a  school-house, 

'd^^iiig  for  the  traveUer.     The  Berebberii  have 

mi  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Arabs  ;  but^ 

of  tents»  they  frKjuently  construct  huts  of 

zr  workt  daubed  over  with  mud  j  and  a  collec* 

-      '  called  a  Dashkra» 

tf  of  Barbary  are  remarkably  abstc- 

ir  djet ;  and  can  subsist  upon  a  very  small 

:   the  simplest  nourisliment.      The  lower 

A'-^^i  especially  among  the  Arabs^livc  chiefly  upon 

rogls  of  vegetable^  wild  fruits,  and  a  mixture  of 

il  ind  water ;  a  few  balls  of  which,  or  a  few  dates, 

^  draught  of  camel's  milk,  will  often  support 

joumeyi  for  a  whole  day.     The  principal 

all  r^nks,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant* 

jf  granulated  paste  made  of  flour 

if  heaped  up  lu   a  vessel  full  of 

,  placed  above  the  pot,  in  which  the  vege- 

iJetK  meat  is   boiled,  and  in  this  manner 

d  by  the  rising  vapour  ;   It  is  then  mixed  with 

p,  milk,  butter,  noney,  spices,  pot-herbs,  or  ani- 

I  food.     The  more  opulent  persons  have  various 

tjMrations  of  almonds,  dates,  sweet-meats,    milk, 

dey,  and  other  delicacies  \  and  all  ranks  in  Barbu- 

"iise  a  great  proportion  of  bread,  of  which  tliey 

CQ  make  a  meal,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  oil, 

- —     r  rmlk.   The  Moors,  agreeably  to  the  Jew- 

,  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  animals,  which 

1  food,  at  the  same  time  turning  their  heads 

cca  in  adoration  of  their  prophet;  and,  after 

crirg  tliem  to  bleed  freely,  they   carefully  wash 

the  rtmamujg  blood,  and  divide  the  meat  nito 

.pieces  about  2  lbs.  in  weight.     The  natives  of 

arc  very  regular  with  respect  to  their  hours 

ig.     They  breakfast  soon    after   day-break; 

fthgftt  repast  about  noon  ;  and  make  their  prin- 

rat  at  sun-set*     At  these  seasons,  a  large,  flat 

dish,  full  of  the  prepared  food,  is  placed  upon 

round   tray,  or  merely  set   upon  the   floor, 

I'ound  this  the  family  seat  themselves,  cross-legged, 

^n  mats  i   and,   having   previously    washed   tneir 

f«uU,  Uvey   tear  the  meat    with  their   linger*,  and 

rm  it  along    with  the   oiscasoe   into  little  balls, 

^ch  they  throw  with  a  dexterous  jerk  into  their 

Oaths.    They  make  no  use  of  knives  and  forks,  and 

<  K^  even  of  spoons.     The  male  part  of  the  fa- 

une  company ;  tlic  females  in  another  ;  and 

.,  .ii,  with  the  servants,  in  the  thij-d.  But  among 

bs  and  B^^ivbbers  the  master  of  the  tent  gene- 

\  alone  ;  the  dish  then  passes  to  the  children  ; 

to   the  wives;  and,  lastly,  to  the  domcBtics. 

itiiig  they  again  wa&h  their  hands,  mouth,  and 


beard  ;  but  sometirt^es  cwrtent  tfieflnelvM  w  fih  wiping     B.\rbrtr^. 
their  fm^^ers  on  their  clothes,  or  in  the  woolly  heads 
of  their  ■  eb.    It  mu»t  be  observed  also,  that, 

before  !  =  _    a  repast,  and  even  btfore  entering 

upon  any  kifidut  work,  they  reverently  utter  the  word 
Bt. •mullah^  that  is,  **  in  the  nume  of  God  ;*'  and  upon 
concluding  their  meals,  or  compk'Ltng  any  underta- 
king, they  say,  in  like  manner,  AihnndiUm^  that  is, 
"  God  be  praised," 

One  of  the  greatest  luxurfea  among  the  Moors  is  Luxuries. 
tea,  which  they  greatly  prefer  to  coffee ;  but,  as  it 
is  a  very  scarce  and  expensive  article  in  Barbary,  it 
is  used  only  in  the  houses  of  the  rich.  In  order  t«s 
prepare  it  for  use,  they  put  some  green  tea,  a  little 
tansy,  the  same  quantity  of  mint,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sugar,  into  the  pot,  at  tlic  same  time ; 
and  then  fill  it  up  with  boiling  water.  After  it  has 
been  infused  a  proper  length  oi  time,  tt  is  poured 
out  into  very  small  china  cups,  and  taken  without 
milk.  Of  this  refreshing  beverage,  they  drink  very 
great  quantities,  whenever  it  is  introduced,  and  con- 
tinue slowly  sipping  it  with  great  reUsh,  for  the  space 
of  two  hours  together.  Besides  using  snuff,  they 
take  much  pleasure  in  smoking  tobacco  ;  and,  for 
this  purpoffe,  they  use  a  wooden  tube  about  four  feet 
in  lengtti  with  an  earthen  bowl.  They  often  mix 
with  the  tobacco  the  cut  leaves  of  the  hashhhn,  or 
African  hemp  plant,  which  produces  a  kind  of  sen- 
sual stupor,  and  excites  agreeable  dreams.  The  kief^ 
which  is  the  flower  and  seed  of  the  kaJthha^  is  still 
more  powerful  in  its  effects ;  and  about  one  common 
English  tobacco  pipe-full  is  sufllicient  to  produce  com- 
plete intoxication.  This  they  prefer  to  opium,  wine^ 
or  bi*ndy ;  and  so  great  is  the  infatuation  of  those  who 
useiti  that  they  cannot  exist  without  its'exhilat^tingor 
rather  stupifying  influence.  They  have  several  other 
plants  of  a  similar  quahty  ;  among  which  the  nuts  of 
the  palraa  christi  hold  a  principal  place,  and   have  • 

the  remarkable  effect  of  intoxicating  a  person  tor  the 
space  of  three  or  four  hours,  in  such  a  manner, 
thai  he  completely  opens  his  mind)  and  utters  all  his 
thoughts. 

The  Moors  have  in  general  rather  a  superabun-  Dress* 
dance  of  clothing,  which  very  much  conceals  the 
form  of  their  persons  j  but  the  fashion  of  tlicir  dress 
is  supposed  to  be  verj'  ancient,  and  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  as  rcpiesented 
iu  paintings*  That  of  the  men  constK^ts  of  a  red  cap» 
or  turban,  and  frequently  of  both,  the  latter  being 
wrapped  ro\»nd  the  bottom  of  the  former,  and  ser- 
ving often  to  distinguish  the  rank  or  profession  of 
the  wearer,  by  the  number  and  fashion  of  its  folds  ; 
a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  over 
wtiich  they  sometimes  wear  another  pair  of  woollen 
cloth ;  a  linen,  cotton,  or  gauze  shirt,  generally 
banging  over  the  drawers,  with  large  and  loose 
sleeves ;  a  vest,  or  tuoic,  called  a  caftan,  reficmbhng 
an  European  great-coat,  generally  made  of  cotton  in 
summer,  and  of  wooUeu  in  winter,  sometimes  wiili 
and  sometimes  without  sleeves,  connected  before  with 
very  small  buttons  down  to  the  bottom,  alid  fastened 
tight  around  the  body  with  a  sash ;  a  sash  or  gtrdhr 


^,  ;iccording  to  Sh^iw ;  couicoHmH^  according  to  Abb£  Poiret;  ctMCOfott,  according  to  Lempherc;  eoojaisew,  ac* 
^to  Ctl^^i^i  and  CK^ca^v^,  accorduig  to  Jacksoo, 
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of  wortted,  fine  lioen,  cotton,  and  tooietimei  of  silk, 
in  which  are  freaueDtly  stock  a  knife  or  dagger,  and 
one  end  of  which  is  sewed  up  to  serve  as  a  pane ;  a 
veWet  cord,  crossing  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
svspendinjg  a  sahre  on  the  left  si£ ;  yellow  slippers 
on  their  feet,  instead  of  shoes,  but  no  stockings  on 
their  legs.  This  is  their  usual  dress,  when  in  the 
house,  or  when  employed  in  any  kind  of  work ;  but, 
when  they  go  abroad,  they  throw  over  all,  in  a  care- 
less hut  elegant  manner,  a  garment  of  white  cotton, 
silk,  or  wool,  called  a  hayk^y  five 'or  six  yards  in 
length,  and  about  two  in  breadth,  very  similar  to 
the  Scotch  plaid,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  peplus  of  the  ancients.  Instead  of  this,  and  fre- 
4|ucntly  above  it,  they  use  occasionally  a  blue  cloak 
with  a  hood,  called  a  inrno9€f  made  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  of  a  very  close  texture,  so  as  to  resist  the  rain. 
The  Moors  wear  their  beards  lontf,  but  have  their 
heads  shaved,  except  a  angle  lock  in  the  middle. 
The  noore  wealthy  have  plain  gold  rin^s  upon  their 
fingers ;  and  freouently  carry  a  rosary  m  their  hands, 
BQore  by  way  ot  ornament,  than  for  any  religious 
purpose.  The  Arabs  wear  no  linen,  and,  except  in 
paying  visits,  (when  they  always  put  on  drawers), 
have  seldom  any  other  garment,  than  the  hayk, 
which  serves  them  at  once  as  a  coverin?  through  the 
day,  and  a  bed  durine  night.  They  htsten  the  two 
upper  comers  before  the  breast,  and  over  one  of  the 
shoulders,  with  a  wooden  bodkin;  and  then  wrap 
the  rest  of  the  robe  about  their  bodies,  while  the 
outer  fold  is  generally  employed  to  hold  such  vticles 
as  they  may  have  occasion  to  carry.  Their  heads 
are  almost  always  without  any  c^ering,  except  a 
narrow  fillet  around  the  temples  to  bind  up*their 
'  hair,  or  the  hood  of  the  bumose  drawn  up  durine  a 
shower.  On  the  confines  of  Sahara,  they  are  often 
completely  naked,  or,  at  most,  have  only  a  pair  of 
thin  drawers.  The  Berebbers  wear  the  drawers  and 
the  bumose.  The  dress  of  the  Jews  differs  very  lit- 
tle from  that  of  the  Moors,  except  that  their  cap, 
slippers,  and  outer  garments,  must  always  be  of  a 
black  colour.  Lepers  are  obliged  to  distinguish 
themselves,  by  wearing  a  straw  hat,  with  a  very 
broad  brim,  tied  on  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  na- 
tives of  Barbary  arc  scrupulously  cleanly  with  re- 
gard to  the  insides  of  their  houses  \  and  cannot  en- 
dure the  slightest  contamination  to  remain  near  the 
place  wiiere  they  sit.  The  frequent  abhttioi^,  also, 
imposed  by  their  religion,  (though  often  performed 
in  a  very  dovenly  manner,)  tend  to  give  them  a  great 
^pearance  of  personal  cleanliness  |  but  their  gar- 
ments are  very  seldom  washed,  and  are  generally  in 
a  very  disgusting  state  of  filth. 

The  condition  of  the  women  in  Barbary  is  the 
same  as  in  other  Mahommedan  countries.  Reared 
sn  ignorance,  and  imprisoned  in  their  apartments, 
they  are  rather  tlie  slaves  than  the  companions  of 
their  husbands.  Those,  who  reside  in  towns,  sel- 
dom leave  their  houses,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  one  another ;  and,  when  they  do  go  abroad, 
they  are  so  completely  veiled,  that  -  they  , cannot  be 
^tinj^uished  by  their  nearest  relations.  On  these 
occasions,  women  of  rank  always  ride  on  mules,  or 


in  litters,  attended  br  a  state  \  and  it  is  en 
vants,  the  aged,  and  the  very  lowest  of  t' 
who  are  seen  walking  in  the  streets.  / 
Arabs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  viUaffe 
men  have  more  liberty ;  but  they  have  ui 
hour.  They  are  continually  occupied  in  ' 
the  loom,  grinding  com  vrith  the  hand-a 
ing  the  provisions,  attending  tlie  cattle»  a 
day  of  fatigue,  have  to  trudge,  often  tw 
miles,  perhaps,  with  their  infants  on  thev 
bring  water.  They  are  generally  requii 
equip  the  horses,  to  take  down  and  pw 
tents,  and  sometimes  to  carry  heavy  hurde 
while  the  lazy  Arab  is  riding  at  his  ease, 
subjected  in  short  to  every  species  of  dmd 
it  is  even  afBrmed,  that,  m  some  parts  of 
try,  they  are  occasionaUy  yoked  vrith  th 
the  labours  of  the  field.  The  women  of 
try  are  generally  handsome ;  and  have  a 
gree  of  rustic  simplicity  in  their  manne 
persons  are  rather  below  the  middle  statur 
ably  fat  and  square,  with  large  hands 
Their  faces  are  round ;  their  nose  and  mo 
and  their  countenances,  though  beautiful, 
cient  in  expression.  They  nave,  howevi 
noble  gait,  a  complexion  as  fair  as  the 
£urope,  and,  except  when  descended  fro 
xloes,  their  eyes  and  hair  are  universally  1 
the  inland  districts,  especially  towards  i 
west,  and  in  some  particular  cities,  such  as 
Mequinez,  they  are  said  to  be  exquisitely 
The  lower  classes,  indeed,  and  especially  th< 
men,  who  are  seldom  veiled,  have  a  very  swi 
plexion,  and  are  rarely  well-favoured.  1 
are  generally  seen  in  the  streets,  are  rouni 
bundles,  resembling  bales  of  cloth  in  raoi 
vered  to  the  mouth  with  woollen,  and  starif 
a  dirty  rag  hanging  over  their  face,  they 
gether  a  very  hideous  and  distrusting  a 
Corpulency  is  considered  as  their  princ^ 
and  the  fattening  of  young  women  thus 
very  important  object  of  cK>me8tic  attentk 
der  to  promote  ttiis  growth  of  beauty,  1 
their  food  a  powder  called  dhtmba ;  an 
great  quantities  of  paste  heated  in  the  steam 
water.  But  their  sedentary  manner  of  li 
butes  perhaps  more  effectually,  than  all  ot 
to  produce  that  plump  habit  of  body,  for  i 
are  distinguished.  Their  dress  consists  o 
shirt,  and  tunic,  nearly  resembling  those  oj 
except  that  the  neck  of  the  two  latter  is 
and  the  edges  generally  ornamented  with  ei 
To  their  girdles  of  silk,  or  crimson  veh 
tached  two  broad  straps,  which  pass  uado 
over  the  shoulders,  forming  a  cross  upon  ' 
and  suspending  a  gold  chain  in  the  front, 
which  it  is  tmir  great  pride  to  have  vei 
plaited  backwards  from  tKe  forehead,  in  i 
folds,  hanging  loose  b^iind,  but  fastener 
at  the  bottom  by  a  little  twisted  sflk.  jA 
tow  stripe  of  gauze  or  silk  is  then  wnx 
the  hair  in  such  a  manner,  that,  the  enda  i 
with  the  tresses,  and  hang  down  behind 


^  -Vyle,  according  to  Shaw ;  Aa^,  according  to  Lempriere;  Aai^iie,  aceoidiag  to  CSmuer;  htnfk^  accocdipg 
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grooti^.     A  tiant!k(Tc!ttef  df  tincn,   cntpe,   or 
common  fcHk,  surrounding  the  head  like  a  close  capi 
«fld  collected  in  a  bow  behind,  covers  aud  completes 
iHe  head  dress.     At  the  upper  part  of  the  ears,  they 
Have  a   small  gold   ring  with  a  chister  of  precious 
•Uroet ;  and  at  the  lower  part,  another  ring  and  clus- 
ter of  a  larger  size.     They  wear  also  rings  on  their 
fingcra,  bracelet*  vn  their  writts*  rims  of  gold  or  «il- 
i^<r  on  their  ankles,  and  a  variety  of  necklaces  com- 
poied  of  beads,  pearU,  or  gold  chains.     They  some- 
tit&rft  114C  a  kind  of  loose  blocking  to  give  the  Ic?  a 
tliickcT  appearance  ;  and  vfear  slippers,  always  of  a 
r^d  colour,    and  gcnt*rally  embroidered   with   gold, 
iMfiuch   they  take  ulT,   wlitn  they  enter  their  apart- 
tneuL^     Besides  the  veil  and  hay k,  with  which  they 
«^c»Ter  their  headi^y  when  they  walk  out,  they  some- 
tixwi€rs  wear  also  straw  hats,  with  a  view  to  keep  off 
tlip  J^ys  of  the  sun.     The  dress  of  tfie  lower  clashes 
con  sists  chiefly  of  drawers,  and  a  coarse  woollen  tunic 
Ked  round  the  waist  bya  handjwithacommonhandkcr- 
^bi^-^^  upon  their  heads  ;  but  frequently  in  the  house, 
^uici.   especially  in  the  tents,  they  have  no  other  cover- 
tlian  a   towel   round   their  loins.     At  all  times, 
vcr,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  their  drtidgerr,  the 
Jt  and  most  wretched  among  them  are  loaded 
all  the  trinkets  which  they  possess,  such  as  car- 
i,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  even  small  looking* 
hanging  on  their  breasts  :    This  may  be  part- 
«ring,  indeed,  to  their  having  no  proper  place  in 
'l>i<:h  to  deposit  them.     The   women   of  the   Jews 
iBe  most  handsome,  and  the  most  inclined  to  in- 
ue.     Those  of  them  who  are  married,  are  not  re- 
to  wear  veils ;    and    are  permitted   to  walk 
tit,  without  much  restraint      Their  dress  is  simi- 
bf    lo  that  of  the  other   Barbary  females,  except, 
that  instead  of  drawers,  they  gcnei-ally  wear  petticoats 
of  green  woollen  cloth,  WMth  embroidered  borders* 
AH  classes  of  women  in  Barbary  are  addicted  to  the 
tile  of  various  paints  or  cosmetics,  to  wliich  may,  in  a 
S^^^^  measure,  be  ascribed  that  bWi veiled  and  aged 
•PP^iarance  which  their  faces  acquire  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life^     They  stain  the  corners  of  their  eyes, 
^"^  -  d^,  and  eye-brows,  with  a  black  pigment, 

'n  of  lead  ore ;  and  it  is  accounted  a  great 
^'*^^u  to  their  charms  to  have  a  long  black  stripe 
^«  the  forehead,  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  on 
ebceks,  and  from  the  chin  down  to  the  tlu-oat. 
P^**y  paint  their  cheeks  and  chin,  the  nails  of  their 
Jjjff^ra  and  toes,  and  the  inside  of  their  hands  and 
*J^t    with  a  deep  red.     They  frequently  also  tinge 
the  %v»hij!e  of  their  hair,  hands,  and  feet,  with  a  herb 
calit?cj    iiCMrtQf    which  produces  a   deep   saffron,    or 
"'Ignt  orange  colour ;  and  which  imparts  a  pleasing 
•*^*^ne5a  Aitd  coolness  to  ilje  skin.     Most  of  the  *ro- 
"''^attiong  the  Arabs  and  Berehbers  imprint,   witli 
**^ale%  and  gun*puwder,  the  forms  of  flowers   and 
?**^*  objects,  on  their  tace,  neck,  and  other  parts 
^l*^T  bodies*     The  women  of  this  country  very 
J?/^  attain  the  state  of  paberty  j  are  frequently  roo- 
^^^^   it   eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  grand- 
U    ^ben  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three ;  and,  as  they 
^^**  lang  as  Europeans,  they  generally  witness 
J^Y*^  generations  of  their  posterity.      They  lose 
j^*^  hlooiii,  however,  ai^d  cease  from  child-bearing 
**^\it  the  age  ©f  thirty.     They  stt&r  very  little  ia- 
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convenience  at  the  birth  oF  tieif  children  ;  and  are    Barbarr* 
frequently  on  foot  the  next  day,  going  through  the  ^— v-— ' 
duties  of  the  house,  with  the  new-born  in£nl  on 
their  back. 

The  natives  of  Barbary  marry  at  a  very  early  age ;  Marriage** 
and  generally  without  having  had  much  opportunity  to 
establish  an  attachment  of  affection*  In  formmg  matri- 
monial connections,  the  parenta  of  the  parties  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  agents;  and  it  frequently  happ*jn§, 
that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  do  not  see  each  other 
till  the  ceremony  be  performed :  It  is  from  their 
mothers  or  confidential  servants  that  they  learn  the 
personal  accomplishaients  and  character  of  their  in- 
tended helpmates.  In  most  cases,  liowever,  the 
young  man  procures  some  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
mistress  at  a  window,  or  in  soo:u,*  such  distant  manner; 
and  should  the  interview  prove  mutually  agreeable,  h^ 
then  proposes  his  wishes  to  the  father.  Should  his 
offer  be  admitted,  he  sends  presents  to  the  lady,  ac- 
cording to  his  circumstances  ;  and  if  these  be  accept- 
ed, the  parties  are  considered  as  betrothed.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  bride  should  bring  a  portion 
along  with  her ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  hu»band 
often  pays  to  h^r  parents  a  species  of  purchase- 
money  :  He  speciBes,  at  least,  a  certain  stim  to  bfr 
given  to  her,  should  she  happen  to  sunive  liim,  or 
to  be  divorced.  If  the  father,  however,  possess 
much  wealth,  he  generally  presents  his  daughter 
with  a  supply  of  ornaments,  and  also  allots  her  a 
suitable  dowry  ;  but  all  this  is  considered  as  her  owft 
property,  and  must  be  faithfully  restored  in  the  event 
of  a  separation.  These  arrangements  are  all  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  cadi  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  > 
and  this  pubUc  transaction  constitutes  the  marriage - 
contract.  During  several  days  before  marriage,  ihtf 
bride  remains  at  home  to  receive  the  congratuladofii^ 
of  her  friends,  to  be  instructed  by  the  ta/o^  or  priest^ 
in  the  duties  of  the  married  slate,  and  to  undergo 
the  process  of  a  fresh  painting-  During  this  period, 
the  bridegroom  r^'ceives  tlie  visit?  of  his  friends  in  the 
mornmgs  ;  and  in  the  evenings  is  paraded  through 
the  streets  on  horseback,  attended  hy  a  musical  band 
of  hautboys,  drums,  triangles,  &c  ;  and  surrounded 
by  his  male  relations  and  acquaintances,  who  testify 
their  joy,  on  these  occasions,  by  dancing  dnd  jump- 
ing, and  twirling  their  muskets  in  the  air,  by  exhi- 
biting their  horsemanship,  and  by  tiring  in  the  face 
and  at  the  feet  of  the  brideKrooro.  On  the  day  of  th^ 
marriage,  the  bride  is  placed  in  a  square  vehicle,  about 
twdve  feet  in  circumference,  covered  with  white  li- 
nen, or  variegated  silk,  and  fixed  on  the  back  of  SL 
mule.  In  this  litter,  she  is  carried  through  the  tovi^n 
in  the  midat  of  her  relatives  and  companions,  accofin- 
panied  with  the  light  of  torches,  the  sound  of  musi- 
cal J nstr undents,  and  frequent  voUiea  of  muskclr)^ 
In  this  manner  she  i«  conducted  to  the  house  of  hei 
intended  husband,  who  returns,  about  the  same  time, 
from  a  similar  exhibition  j  and  great  care  is  taken, 
that  she  do  not  touch  the  threshold  c^f  the  door,  as 
she  enters.  She  then  sits  down,  with  h-  ^  '  ovef 
her  cj-es,  and  tlie  company  retires;  the  I  n  ift 

introduced  to  her  alone,  perhaps  for  tlie  iii^i  uiac ; 
takes  off  her  veil,  and  receives  her  as  his  wife, 
without  any  farther  ceremony :  Sometimes,  indeed, 
especially  amoog  the  Algerinest  it  i$  customary  for 
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Barbary,    the  parties  to  plight  their  faith,  by  drinking  out  of 
each  others  hands.     After  the  marriage,  the  friends 
are   eatertained   with   feasting    and   amusements,    a 
greater  or  a  smaller  number  of  days,  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  parties  ;  and  it  is  considered  as  in- 
cumbent on  the  man  to  remain  at  home  eight  days, 
and  the  woman  eight  months  after  their  union.    I'he 
husband  has  power  to  divorce  his  wife  on  various  ac- 
counts, such  as  barrenness,  unchastity,  &c. ;  and  the 
•wife  possesses  a  similar  power,  if  her  husband  should 
fail .  to   provide   her  with  sufficient  subsistence,   or 
.should  three  times  utter  curses  agamst  her.     In  JBar- 
bary,  as  in  other  Mahommedan  countries,  four  wives 
are  allowed  to  one  husband  ;  and  as  many  concubines 
as  he  may  choose  to  support.     The  Moors,  how- 
ever, seldom  avail  tbemseKvs  of  tliis  indulgence ;  and 
in  a  population  of  100,000  souls,  scarcely  100  men 
will  be  round,  who  possess  the  number  allowed  by  the 
law.    Even  among  the  Bashaws,  and  other  great  men, 
the  number  of  their  wives  increases  only  by  degrees  j 
and  an  additional  one  is  seldom  taken,  till  the  for- 
mer have  lost   their  bloom.      The    first    married, 
however,  especially  if  she  have  born  a  son,  is  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  the 
younger  wives  are  taught  to  pay  hei  all  due  respect. 
The  concubines  arc  generally  black  women,  who  re- 
side in  the  house  along  with  the  wives,  and  perform 
the  menial  offices  of  the  family.     The  children  of 
the  wives  have  all  an  equal  share  of  the  effi^cts  of 
their  father  and  mother ;  but  those  of  the  concubines 
can  claim  only  half  the  proportion  of  the  others. 
The  marriages  of  the  Arabs  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner very  similar  to  what  has  now  been  described ; 
but  are  often  celebrated  with  much  greater  show, 
and  by  much  larger  companies.     The  Iriends  of  the 
parties  provide  them  with  a  tent  and  its  simple  furni- 
ture ;  and  each  brings  to  the  joint  stock  a  propor- 
tion of  cattle  and  of  grain.     Though  they  generally 
wear  nothing  but  woollen  clothing,  yet  it  is  a  cus- 
tom, in  many  tribes,  that  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
shall  have  each  a  linen  shirt  at  their  nuptials ;  but 
this  they  must  neither  wash  -nor  put  off,  as  long  as 
It  will  hang  together. 

The  Moors  arc  equal  by  birth,  and  know  no  dif- 
ference  of  rank,  except  what  is  derived  from  official 
employments ;  and  even  this  is  not  retained,  after 
these  offices  are  resigned.  The  exercise  of  the  me- 
chanidtl  trades  is  never  considered  as,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  disreputable ;  and  the  governor  or  judge  of 
a  town  would  never  think  himself  degraded  by  giving 
•  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  common  artificer :  The 

meanest  man  in  the  nation  may  thus  aspire  to  a  ma- 
trimonial connection  with  the  most  opulent.  Per- 
sons bearing  the  name  of  Mahommed,  which  is  ge-  • 
iierally  given  to  the  first  male-child  born  in  wedlock, 
are  always  addressed  by  the  title  of  Seedy,  synony- 
mous to  Signor. 
Shlutations.  The  usual  mode  of  salutation  in  Barbary  is  to  put 
the  right  hand  on  the  breast,  to  make  a  gentle  in- 
clination of  the  head,  and  in  this  posture,  to  give  the 
salem  aliok,  or  the  wish  of  peace.  If  the  parties 
are  intimately  acquainted,  they  shake  hands  with  a 
very  quick  motion ;  or  merely  make  the  extre- 
mities of  their  fingers  meet,  and  then  each  puts 
his  own  to  his  lips ;  or  mutually  embrace,  kissing 
t%c  forehead,  shoulders,  or  beard.    They  then  in- 
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quire  after  the  health  of  the  relatives  in' due  order;  1 
and,  among  the  Arabs,  on  these  occasions,  the  mare,  ^ 
flock,  and  even  the  tent  are  not  forgotten ;  but  while 
putting  these  questions,  they  seldom  wait  for  a  «• 
ply,  and  are  often  far  beyond  each  others  hearingt 
before  they  have  finished  their  civil  intcrrogatoriet. 
When  they  accost  a  superior,  they  make  the  hajk, 
which  is  usually  thrown  loosely  over  the  head,  fall 
back  upon  the  shoulders;  generally  pull  oflF  their 
slippers  as  they  approach,  and  respectfully  kiss  hit 
hand,  or  merely  that  part  of  his  hayfc  which  coven 
his  arm,  or  sometimes  even  his  feet.  The  superior, 
in  these  cases,  presents  the  back  of  his  hand  for  salu- 
tation ;  and  it  is  accounted  an  indication  of  great  fa- 
vour, when  he  offers  the  palm.  The  compliment 
due  to  a  sovereign,  and  to  any  of  his  family,  is  to 
uncover  the  head,  and  then  to  prostrate  or  rather 
bend  the  body  to  the  around.  It  is  common  in  Bar- 
bary to  address  a  peculiar  salutation  to  a  person  who 
is  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  sneezing,  or  belching  j 
namely,  saha,  "  may  it  do  you  good." 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  pay  visits  to  V 
each  other,  they  generally  ride  on  mules,  rather  than 
horses ;  and  pride  themselves  greatly  upon  beinflr  at- 
tended, on  these  occasions,  by  several  runninflr  foot- 
men.    They  are  not  always  received  into  the  house ; 
but,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  a  mat  or  carpet  is  spread^ 
before  the  door ;  and  upon  this  they  place  themselyet 
in  a  circle,  cross-legged,  or  resting  upon  their  heels, 
wliile  their  attendants  are  seated  in  the  outside  in  a' 
similar  manner.     The  streets  are  sometimes  crowded 
with  these  parties,  engaged  in  smoking,  in  drinking' 
tea,  in  conversation,  or  in  gaming.     If  the  company 
be  large,  and  an  entertainment  be  given,  the  inner- 
court  is  frequently  the  place  of  meeting ;  and,  on 
tliese  occasions,  a  Kind  or  veil  or  curtain  is  generally 
extended  from  the  parapet  walls,  to  shelter  them    _^ 
from  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the  weather.     The^^ 
master  of  the  house,  when  receiving  his  guests,  re-***^ 
mains  upon  his  seat,  takes  their  hand  as  they  ad-^ 
vance,  inouires  after  their  health,  and  directs  theor^^^ 
to  their  place.     Whatever  be  the  time  of  the  day    -» 
tea  is  introduced,  during  the  visit,  in  the  houses  C^^f 
the  opulent ;  and  is  accounted  the  greatest  civili^^  y 
that  can  be  shewn  to  the  company.     When  a  atra^e^.' 
ger  arrives  to  lodge  in  the  family,  the  first  comp^Hi- 
ment  oflFered  is  water  to  wash  his  feet,  (wlucht'&se 
circumstance  of  walking  barefoot,  or  at  most  in  kx^ae 
slippers,  renders  a  very  necessary  and  acceptable  ce«re- 
mony ;)  and,  in  such  cases,  the  master  of*  the  ho^ 
is  always  the  most  active  in  doing  the  most  menial  * 
fices  to  his  guest. 

The  common  topics  of  conversation  among  tkc«  Cm 
people  are,  the  occurrences  of  the  neighbourhood  **"* 
with  respect  to  which,  they  testify  the  most  c*g^ 
curiosity  ;  their  religious  tenets,  which  the  talbs»  ^ 
men  of  letters,  embrace  every  opportunity  of  i0t.t^ 
ducing,  in  order  to  display  their  own  acquiremc***-** 
their  women,  on  which  subject  their  discourse  i5  ^*' 
ceedingly  low,  trifling,  and  indecent;  and,  la^*!' 
their  horses,  upon  which  it  is  accounted  the  gnra^^ 
of  all  accomplishments  to  be  able  to  harangue.  ^ 
conversation,  the  gestures  of  the  Moors  are  h'vc'T' 
graceful,  and  expressive ;  their  accent  P^culiajjf 
strong  and  sharp ;  and  their  voice  remarkablf  '^j? 
and  sonorous.     When  they  become  hot  and  quirr^*" 
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•  *  :*i(3ii!ge  tn  tjie  most  opprubrious  language, 
>  collar  each  other  in  their  rage,  hut  very 
e  to  blows;  though  it  aometimes  happens, 
a  i.  • .  ute  ij  iinally  terminated  by  assassination. 
H  natives  of  Barbary  are  indolent  to  a  very 
Pwng  degree,  unless  when  accidentally  roused 
»be  sudden  tit  of  exertion ;  and  hence  their  amuse- 
:s  are  always  in  extremes,  either  of  the  most  scden- 
»  or  of  the  most  violent  descriptiqn.  They  may 
I  be  Been  in  considerable  numbers  sitting  on  their 
S  leaning  against  a  wall,  in  complete  apathy  and 
^  smoking  their  pipes,  streaking  thrir  beards  j 
H&ting  their  prayers  with  a  rosary  in  their  hands, 
R'erfting  together  with  the  utmost  vehemence. 
f  are  so  extremely  averse  from  standing  or  walk- 
thati  if  two  or  thr«e  should  chance  to  meet,  they 
nily  squat  ihemselvei*  d^wn  on  the  first  clean 
which  they  can  find,  though  the  interview  may 
m:  intended  to  last  above  a  few  minutes.  They 
I  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  barbers*  shops, 
Q  are  the  cliief  places  of  concourse,  and  the  great 
c*  of  all  intelligence  ;  or  in  the  coffee-houses, 
Jng  tea  and  coffee,  or  playing  at  a  kind  of  chess,  in 
b  incy  are  very  expert  J  but  all  games  of  hazard 
Mictly  prohibited  by  their  law,  and  they  seldom 
for  money  in  any  case.  Tribes  of  wandering  his* 
i«,  or  romancers,  often  amuse  the  vulgar  by  their 
Icrful  relations  j  and  dancers  and  jugglers  by 
Jncks  and  agility.  The  young  men,  and  espe- 
H|ie  soldiery,  often  make  merry  with  their  con- 
K,  with  wine  and  music,  in  the  taverns,  or  in 
iclds*  The  natives  of  this  country  are,  in  gene- 
greatly  delighted  with  music  ;  and  their  quick 
^  arc  very  beautiful  and  simple ;  but  their  slow 
have  a  tii-esome,  melancholy  sameness.  Their 
tpal  instruments  are  the  hautboy,  the  mandoline, 
^  pish  instrument),  a  violin  with  two  strings,  the 
the  common  pipe  and  tabor.  Their  more  ac- 
ersions  arc,  leap-frog,  jumping,  wrestling,  and 
'  rly  foot-ball ;  in  which  last  exercise,  they  do 
rmpt  to  send  the  ball  to  a  goal,  but  amuse 
|vei  by  kicking  it  up  in  the  air,  w^ithout  any 
te  object*  Another  favourite  amusement,  or 
^mihtary  exercise,  in  which  they  continue  for 
Hilioufs  at  a  time,  k  what  they  call  the  game  of 
^■wder  I  which  consists  in  one  party  or  horse- 
^ping  full  gallop  against  another,  or  merely  to» 
^B  wall,  suddenly  stopping  short,  dischatging 
^muskets,  and  retiring  to  resume  the  onset. 
ie  arc  considered  as  the  most  expert  in  this 
lement,  who  advance  nearest  the  wall,  and  who 
%hort  most  instantaneously.  This  Is  their  mode 
Igaging  in  battle,  and  also  of  complimenting  a 
>ger-  They  load  their  pieces  with  loose  powder; 
Up  violently  to  the  persons,  whom  they  mean  to 
e;  and  then  suddenly  checking  their  horses,  dis* 
gt  their  muskets  full  in  the  face  of  the  ho- 
'<rd  individual. 

he  care  and  management  of  their  horse  is  their 

leasure  and  accomplishment ;  and  it  must 

1  that  they  excel  in  liorsemanship.     Their 

ul   training  and  riding,  however,  is  very  cruel 

rkicioya  to  these  noble  animals.     They  break 

ry  young,  by  making  them  perform 

..ugjourmcsi  over  a  mouBtaliiou$  and 


rocky  surface'!  They  then  teach  them  to  rear  up,  BarUry. 
to  stand  fire,  to  go  at  full  speed,  and  to  ntop  short, 
as  has  been  described.  Their  horses,  of  consequence, 
have  no  other  pace  than  a  walk  or  gallop  ^  and,  by 
being  broken  ii*  so  early,  and  treated  so  barbarously, 
they  arc  very  soon  rendered  unfit  ft>r  service.  Their 
bridles  have  only  one  rrin  of  very  great  length,  which 
serves  also  the  purpose  of  a  whip  ;  and  the  bit  is  so 
constructed,  that,  by  a  very  slight  pressure  on  the 
horse's  tongue  and  lower  jaw,  it  fills  his  mouth  with 
bIo<*d ;  and,  if-  not  used  with  the  utmost  cautioui 
would  be  so  powerful  in  its  check,  as  to  throw  him 
completely  on  his  back.  Their  saddles  arc  in  some 
degree  similar  to  the  Spanish;  but  the  pummel  is 
still  higher  peaked,  rising  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion, v^iile  the  back  part  is  elevated  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  &iipport  the  rider,  as  high  as  the  loins. 
They  are  covered  with  red  woollen  cloth,  or  even 
with  red  satUn ;  and  are  fastened  upon  the  horse  by 
one  girth  round  the  body,  and  another  across  his 
shoulders.  The  stirrups  are  hung  very  short ;  form- 
ed so  as  to  cover  the  foot,  like  a  shppcr;  and  placed 
far  back,  so  as  to  give  the  rider  a  fiirmer  seat  by  in- 
ducing him  to  grasp  the  horse's  sides  wMth  his  knees. 
The  spur  is  a  spike,  about  six  iuches  in  length,  hung 
loosely  at  the  heel  of  the  stirrup,  a  very  barbarous 
looking  weapon,  which  appears  to  a  stranger  ready 
to  rip  up  the  sides  of  the  animal,  but  which  a  skiU 
ful  nder  keeps  iihvayB  between  four  or  eight  inchea 
from  the  horsc*s  belly,  and  seldom  uses  it  so  as  to  do 
him  any  injury. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  Moors  maybe  men-  Hunting* 
tioned  the  sports  of  the  field,  such  as  hawking,  which 
is  much  practised  in  the  kingdom  ofTunis,  where  there 
is  a  great  variety  of  falconti;  and  fowhng,  in  which  the 
sportsman  makes  no  use  of  dogs,  but  conceals  himself 
under  an  oblong  frame  of  canvass,  painted  like  a  leo- 
pard, in  which  are  two  or  three  holes,  that  he  may  per- 
ceive what  passesji  and  may  push  out  his  musket  when 
he  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  bird:*.  They  often  take 
partridges  by  tunnelling,  or  inclosing  them  in  a  net 
by  means  of  a  decoy  btrd  in  a  cage  ;  and  sometimen 
by  springing  the  coveys  icpcatedly,  till  the  birds  be- 
come fatigued,  when  they  take  tliem  with  dogs,  or 
knock  them  down  with  sticks*  A  whole  district  is 
often  assembled  to  hunt  the  lion  and  leopard.  The 
company  encompass  a  space  of  three  or  tour  males  in 
circumference,  gradually  contracting  their  circle  as 
they  proceed;  the  footmen  with  dogs  and  spears 
advancing  in  the  front,  while  the  horsemen  are  a  little 
belli  lid,  ready  to  charge  upon  the  first  sally  of  the 
wild  beast.  Sometimes  they  form  traps  for  these 
animals  by  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  formed  like 
an  inverted  cone,  and  slightly  covered  with  earth.  At 
other  times,  the  Shellidis  and  Berebbers  take  their 
station,  near  the  resort  of  these  destructive  animals, 
sometimes  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  in 
small  round  towers  built  for  the  purpose,  with  a  hole 
or  two  in  the  wall  for  the  musket ;  and  will  patiently 
remain  in  these  places  for  whole  days,  living  on  bar- 
ley meal  and  water.  Their  manner  of  hunting  the 
hyiEDa  is  also  ver)'  singular,  and  deserves  to  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  Ten  or  twelve  persons  repair  to 
the  cave,  which  the  animal  is  understood  to  fre» 
q^uent,  and  In  which  he  always  rcmaliis  through  tiiif 
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Barbery,  ^j^  Qne  of  these  stnps  himself  naked,  seizes  a 
dagger  in  one  hand,  and  taking  the  end  of  a  rope 
with  a  noose  in  the  other,  he  advances  gradually  into 
the  care,  speaking  gently,  with  an  insinuating  tone 
of  voice,  as  if  with  a  view  to  fascinate  the  hyaena* 
When  he  has  reached  the  animal,  he  stroaks  his  back 
in  order  to  soothe  him,  dexterously  slips  the  noose 
round  his  neck,  throws  a  piece  of  cloth  over  his  face, 
pulls  the  rope  at  the  same  instant  to  indicate  to  his 
companions  that  it  is  fixed;  and  then,  retiring  be- 
hind, urges  the  animal  forward,  while  the  dogs  at- 
tack him  in  front,  as  he  is  dragged  along.  In  the 
pursuit  of  the  ostrich,  the  Arabs  make  use  of  the 
desert  horse,  and  set  out  in  a  party  of  twenty  or  more, 
riding  gently  against  the  wind^  one  after  the  other, 
at  the  oigtance  of  about  half  a  mile  asunder,  till  they 
discover  the  foot  marks  of  the  bird.  When  they 
come  in  sight  of  their  ^me,  they  rush  forwards  at  fuu 
speed,  always  observing  the  same  relative  distance. 
The  ostrich  Aoding  her  wings  an  impediment  to  her 
progress  when  thus  moving  against  the  wind,  turns 
towards  her  pursuers,  endeavouring  to  pass  them; 
and  though  she  may  escape  the  first  or  second*  she  is 
generallyDsought  down  by  the  musket  or  bludgeon 
gf  those  that  follow. 

The  natives  of  Barbary  are  subject  to  many  loath- 
some and  distressing  diseases,  which  are  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  their  extreme  deficiency  in  medical  know- 
ledge. Tne  most  prevailing  distempers  are,  the  fal- 
ling sickness,  whicn  is  generally  confined  to  women 
and  children  ;  a  temporary  headache,  which  arises 
from  sudden  stoppage  of  perspiration,'  and  is  chiefly 
removed  by  using  exercise ;  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
frequently  terminating  in  total  blindness,  and  arising 
probably  from  the  strong  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
by  the  whitened  houses;  complaints  of  the  stomacn, 
proceedinjr  from  bile,  indigestion,  and  the  bad  qua- 
bty  of  their  water ;  chronic  rheumatisms,  white  swel- 
lings, and  dropsies,  which  last  disorder  may  be  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  poor  living;  hydro^le, 
which  is  extremely  common  among  tfie  Moors,  in 
consequence  of  their  warm  climate,  their  loose  dress, 
their  licentious  indulgences,  and  their  immoderate  use 
of  the  warm  bath  ;  the  itch,  which  seems  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  their  constant  use  of  stimulants,  and 
which  frequently  breaks  out  into  very  bad  ulcers ; 
leprous  affections,  which  are  generally  hereditary,  and 
which'  are  very  seldom  completely  cured ;  the  vene- 
real disease,  brought  by  the  Jews  from  Spain,  ex- 
ceedingly prevalent  among  the  Africans,  and  for 
which  they  have  no  radical  remedy,  but  from  which 
they  experience  less  suffering  tkan  Europeans,  owing 
to  the  constant  perspiration,  which  the  heat  of  the 
climate  supports,  their  great  use  of  vegetable  dict» 
and  their  abstinence  from  spirituoas  and  fermented 
liquors ;  and,  lastly  the  plague,  which  generally  visits 
the  country  once  in  every  twenty  years,  and  which  is 
always  peculiarly  destructive. 
Funcralfc  When  any  one  dies,  a  number  of  women  are  hired 
for  the  purpose  of  lamentation;  and  they  perform 
their  duty  by  making  the  most  frightful  bowlings, 
by  beating  their  heads  and  breasts,  and  tearing  their 
fapes  with  the  nails  of  their  fingers.  Tliey  are  so 
expert  in  the  expressions  of  grieC  that  they  seldom 
fail,  by  their  mournful  souads  and  afficted  gestures^ 


to  impress  the  funeral  assembly  with  the 
thougtitfulness  and  sorrow.  The  dead  are 
a  few  hours  after  their  decease ;  and  the  gn 
portance  is  attached  to  the  rites  of  buriau 
opinion  among  the  Moors,  as  it  was  amooj 
acnt  heathen,  that  the  souls  of  those,  who 
received  proper  interment,  are  excluded  i 
abodes  of^the  blessed ;  and  hence,  it  is  accoi 
most  dreadful  of  all  punishments  to  be  cut 
and  thrown  to  ihe  dogs.  As  soon  as  the  d] 
son  has  breathed  his  last,  the  body  is  carefiilh 
and  sewed  up  in  a  winding  sheet  of  white  ch 
this  purpose,  cloth,  that  has  been  brought  frot 
and  blessed  by  the  Imam  of  that  city,  is  moi 
valued.  The  corpse  is  next  placed  on  a  t 
carried  on  horseback,  or  men's  shonlders, 
burying  ground ;  which,  is  always  on  the  01 
the  town,  and  'of  which  every  family  has  s 
walled  in  for  their  own  use.  AU  devout  pe 
count  it  a  highly  meritorious  duty  to  assist 
rites ;  and  to  accompany,  at  least  a  part  of 
every  dead  body  which  they  may  happen 
The  attendants  walk  two  abreast,  go  very  qt 
sing  hymns  adapted  to  the  occasion.  The 
made  wide  at  the  bottom  and  narrow  at  the  I 
the  body  is  deposited  on  its  side,  with  the  face 
the  east,  and  the  right  hand  under  the  head 
towards  Mecca,  while  one  of  the  priests  ^ 
puts  into  the  hand  a  letter  of  recommendatioi 
hommed.  An  arch  is,  in  most  cases,  font 
the  body  with  branches  of  trees  to  keep 
earth ;  aiffcrent  kinds  of  vessels  and  utensus 
quently  interred  along  with  the  corpse ;.  larg 
are  placed  upon  the  g;rave  to  resist  the  att( 
wild  beasts ;  and  a  flag  is  finally  erected  < 
spot.  It  is  customary  for  .the  female  rela 
weep  at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  friend*  1 
ral  days  after  the  funeral ;  and  all,  who  p 
burying  ground,  offer  up  prayers  for  the  dead 
a  woman  loses  her  husband  by  death,  she  mou 
months  and  eight  days,  during  which  pei 
wears  no  silver  or  gold ;  and,  if  she  happ 
pregnant,  she  must  continue  mourning  till'  1 
very,  while  the  relations  of  her  late  husb 
bound,  in  the  mean  time,  to  provide  fcH-  her 
ence.  The  men  usually  express  their  grief 
staining  from  shaving  their  head,  from  trunmi 
beard,  and  from  panng  their  naOs. 

The  manufactures  of  Barbary  are  chiefly 
are  requisite  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitao 
are  seldom  prepared  for  exportation.  The  j 
articles,  produced  in  the  country,  are,  the 
and  hayk  of  while  wool  and  cotton,  or  cot 
silk,  made  almost  entirely  by  the  women,  ani 
with  their  fingers  without  the  aid  of  a  shutt 
handkerchiefs,  which  are  manufactured  chiefl 
city  of  Fez  ;  various  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  fre 
chequered'  with  cotton  ;  red  caps,  most  of  w 
made  at  Tetuan ;  a  coarse  linen  stuffy  of  wl 
best  is  produced  in  Susa ;  carpeting,  nearly  < 
that  of  Turkey ;  beautiful  matting  made  of  U: 
of  the  palmetto,  or  wild  palm-tree  ;  paper  o 
inferior  quality ;  muskets  and  sabres  of  Bisc 
well  tempered  by  means  of  certain  waters  in  tl 
try  well  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  gun-pow* 
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Wf  gfatinotts  nattrre,  wcc«im^  apt  to  imbibe  bti- 

midity*  and  so  deficient  in  strength  and  inflammabiH- 

ly»  thait  one  ounce  of  European  manufacture  is  equal 

to  tWe  or  four  of  the  Barbary  article  ;  but  a  certain 

^irah  tribe,  named  Wolled  Abbuscbah,  arc  said  to 

,  a$»cw  the  secret  of  making  a  species  of  gunpuwdcr 

fupcrior  to  any  other  in  the  world:  leather,  made  of 

goat  Rkin,  the  nrvodc  of  tanning  which  ihey  are  very 

careful  to  conceaU^and  the  softest  and  fint&t  of  which 

tcflcmbling  silk,  and  impervious  to  water,  is  prepared 

at  TaiiJet.     The  manuiaclures  of  Algiers  and  Tunis 

arc  brought  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection,  than 

th^ic  of  Morocco  j  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 

districtB  are  a  more  enterprising  and  commercial  peo- 

ple,  than  tJiose  of  the  south.    The  Moors  are  utterly 

ur-  "  d  with  the  art  of  casting  cannon,   the 

m,:  -of  glass,   the  invention  of  pumps,  and 

the  uiw-  ot  wheel  carriages.     They  t^ke  no  care  to 

tnsi^k.c  or   repair  public    roadi,    and   have   very    few 

^     idg^es,     He-nce  their  inland  traffic  is  extremely  li- 

Ced^  and  ia  confined  almost  entirely  to  their  mar- 

B  or  fairs,  which  ai-e  held  in  different  diftlricts  for 

accommodation  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 

^Iie^e  fairs  they  assemble,  from  a  con&iderable 

»tsuice-»   to  buy  and  sell  cattle,  com,  vegetables, 

i^<3  fruits,  carpets,  hayks,  and  the  various  produc- 

>ns  of  their  country;  and  in  one  quarter  of  tne  mar- 

?! -place  arc  to  be  found  always  a  number  of  itijie- 

raot.  barbers  or  surgeons,  to  whom  the  diseased  are 

brought  for  care;  while  there  is  generaUy  a  guard  of 

soldiers  sent  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  or  of 

the  nearest  town,  to  prevent  those  bloody  quarrels, 

^Hich  not  unfrequentiy  take  place  at  tbeae  resorts, 

betiveen  the  different  Arab  tribes.     All  the  ttates  of 

flarl>ary  indeed,  by  means  of  caravans,  carry  on  a 

^^^^  lucrative  and  extensive  commerce  with  Mecca, 

"*c     most  consecrated  seat  of  their  religious  faith  ; 

wid  vnth  Tombucloo,  the  great  emporium  of  central 

A^Frica,     For  the  expedition  to  Mecca,  several  thou- 

I       **ods    of  cameb,    horses,   and  mules   are  collected, 

^^^''^ying  merchandise  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of 

^B  J  *«rs.     Besides  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  indigo,  co- 

^■^'Urieal,  ostrich  feathers,  the  traders  never  fail  to  take 

^p«ytH  them,  or  to  |>u  re  base  by  the  way,  such  arliclea 

^^ ^  ^^ornmcTce,  as  can  be  sold  with  profit,  at  Alexan- 

**'"^»  Cairo,  and  tlie  other  towns,  through  which  they 

P^**-      These  companies  of  merchants  and  pilgrims 

I,       l«o»'   the  two  characters  are  generally  united  in  this 

)**^J^^y  to  Mecca),  bring  back  with  them   Levant 

uifl  p^ii^ian  fiilks  and  muslms,  amber,  musk,  essence 

^5  ^scf,  6cc*     The  caravans,  which  penetrate  the  in- 

>r  of  Africa,  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  ho  va- 

as  those   which  go  to  Mecca.     They   travel 

*Ugh   the  desert   of   Sa^ra,    occupying   several 

^|***^tlja  in  this  toilsome  journey;  but  we  must  refer 

^^   reader  to  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco^  for  a 

v^  particukr  and  very  intcrebling  narrative  of  their 

J^^'^omj  progrefts.     The  articles,  which  Uiey  trans- 

P^*«^  to  T oinbuctoo,  are  linens,  mushns,  silks,  light 

|UUr  J5^^  rc<J  caps,  spices,  sugar  and  tea,  but  chiefly 

^"^cco  mod  salt;  and  the  produce,  returned  from 

^Ud^ao,  consists  principally  of  bars  of  gold,  gold 

^m  •^t  knd  gold  trinkets,  (in  the  manufacture  of  which 

^  «VaiiT«  of  that  country  display  the  greatest  in- 
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geoulty,)  elephants  teeth,  ^urai,  andflavcs,  besides  ^art»iry, 
ambergris  and  ostrich  feathers,  collected  by  the  way  "*— v^— ' 
on  the  confines  of  the  desert. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  north  of  Political 
Africa  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  is  extremely  li-  *"^  *^P"^' 
mitcd  and  fluctuating ;  and  the  treaties,  which  have  f^f-^]^^^^  ^^ 
been  formed,  at  different  periods,  between  the  trading 
nations  of  Christendom  and  the  piratical  states  of 
Barbary,  were  intended  rather  for  securing  protec- 
tion from  the  African  corsairs,  than  for  promoting  a 
mutual  exchange  of  commodities.  The  instability 
and  tyranny  of  the  several  governments  in  Barbary 
must  still  be  regarded,  as  an  almost  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  industry  of  the  natives,  and  to  the  con- 
fidence of  foreigners.  The  wants  of  the  inhabitants 
also  are  few  and  simple  ;  and  those  habits  of  luxury,  • 
which  are  the  great  springs  of  commerce,  are  either 
altogether  unknown  among  them,  or,  at  least,  re- 
strained from  open  indulgence,  by  the  lawless  acts  of 
extortion  to  wnich  every  opulent  individual  is  inva- 
riably exposed.  The  little  foreign  traffic,  which  the 
people,  or  rather  the  rulers,  of  Barbary  do  carry  on, 
has  been  chiefly  engrossed,  of  late  years,  by  the 
French,  Americans,  and  British.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles imported  into  the  north  of  Africa,  are,  broad- 
c!oth8,  linens,  musUns,  silks,  metals,  hardware,  mir- 
rors, sugar,  tea,  gun-powder,  and  Mexico  dollars  j 
and  those  hitherto  exported  are,  gums,  almonds, 
dates,  aromatic  seeds,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  ostrich 
feathers,  olive-oil,  wax,  and  wool :  The  former,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  are  chiefly  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  latter,  raw  materials,  of  the  most  essential  use  in 
tlie  manufactories  of  our  own  countr)%  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  strongly  urged  by  those,  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge  of  the  subject,  that  a  close  con- 
nection between  Great  Britain  and  Barbary  might  be 
of  the  very  greatest  advantage,  both  in  a  commercial 
and  political  point  of  view  ;  that  it  would  provide  a 
most  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  our  fleets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  our  troops  at  Gibraltar ;  as 
well  as  open  a  way  for  our  manufactures  iuto  the 
ver)*  heart  of  Africa*  It  has  likewise  been  shewn, 
that  the  northern  states  of  that  country  are  more  in- 
clined, than  ever,  to  encourage  such  an  intercourse ; 
and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  establish  it  on  a  solid 
foundation,  than  proper  attention  and  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  and  especially  the 
appointment  of  agents  well  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  people.  It  has  also  been 
suggested,  that  the  inhabitants  of  South  Barbary,  in 
particular,  are  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
British  t  that  a  purchase  might  be  made  from  the 
Emperor  of  Morl)cco  of  Iiis  most  distant  and  disaf- 
fected province  of  Suse ;  that  at  least,  in  consequence 
of  his  alliance,  a  British  factory  might  be  established 
at  Agadeer  (Santa  Cruz),  which  would  afford  secu- 
rity both  to  the  African  and  European  trader,  ac* 
custom  the  natives  to  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
foreign  residents,  become  in  a  short  time  the  empo- 
rium of  Barbary  and  Soudan,  and  open  a  path  for 
the  progrees  of  civilization  and  knowledge  over  these 
extensive  regions  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  See 
Letters  from  Darbartf^  &c.  Abbe  Poirct's  Travels 
in  Barhary^  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary^  Chenier's 
2  m 
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State  of  Morocco.  Lempriere's  Tour  to  Morocco. 
Brace's  Travels^  vol.  i.  Jackson's  Account  of  Mo- 
rocco. Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vols,  xviii.  and  xliii.  (a) 
BARB£R>  one  who  trims  or  shaves  the  beards  of 
other  people,  or  is  employed  in  dressing  hair  or  ma- 
king wigs.  This  profession,  like  all  the  oih,cr  polite 
arts,  is  only  known  m  those  nations,  which  have  made  a 
certain  progress  in  civilization.  No  mention  is  made 
of  barbers  by  any  Roman  author  till  the  454th  year 
of  the  city ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  when  they  were 
once  introduced,  they  soon  became  men  of  great  no- 
toriety>  and  their  shops  were  the  resort  of  all  the 
loungers  and  newsmongers  in  town.  Hence  they  are 
allu£rd  to  by  Horace  as  most  accurately  informed  in 
all  the  minute  history  both  of  families  and  the  state  : 

»  "  Omnibus  ct  lippis  notum  ct  tonsorHms  esse." 

These  convenient  gentlemen  seem  to  have  been  al- 
most exclusively  entrusted  with  the  important  care  of 
adorning  the  persons  of  the  public  ;  for  not  only  the 
hair  and  beard,  but  likewise  the  nails,  received  new 
grace  from  their  skilful  hands.  Nor  did  their  use- 
fulness terminate  here.  They  likewise  handled  the 
lancet  with  great  delicacy ;  and  had  sometimes  the 
honour  of  breathing  a  vein,  or  of  dressing  an  wound, 
to  persons  of  high  rank  and  fashion.  Amidst  these 
numerous  avocations,  it  frequently  happened  that 
their  customers  were  obliged  to  wait  long  before 
^they  could  be  attended  to :  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  impatient,  the  shops  were  provided 
with  musical  instruments  with  which  they  might  en- 
tertain themselves ;  the  more  interestmg  amuse- 
ment of  newspapers  being  yet  unknown.  Much 
learning  has  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  barber's  pole.  Some  writers, 
from  an  excessive  fondness  for  simplifying,  have  re- 
ferred it  to  the  word  poU  or  head,  feut,  in  truth, 
this  party  coloured  staff  was  intended  as  an  indication 
of  the  dignity  and  variety  of  the  profession  practised 
within,  intimatmg  emblematically,  that  the  master  of 
the  shop  was  not  a  barber  merely,  but  likewise  a 
surgeon.  Barbers  were  incorporated  with  the  sur- 
geons of  London,  but  with  no  license  to  practise 
any  branch  of  surgery,  except  drawing  teeth  and  let- 
ting blood;  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  42.  They  were  de- 
graded,  however,  from  this  honourable  association  by 
the  18  Geo.  11,  c.  15.     (^) 

BARBORA,  or  Barbara,  an  island  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  situated  opposite  to  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  negroes,  employ  themselves  in 
trade  and  in  the  breeding  of  catUe.  The  island  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  corn  and  fruits  in  abun- 
dance,    (j  ) 

BARBOUR,  John,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  bora  about  the  year  1316. 
*«  When  he  describes  the  person  of  Randolph,"  says 
Lord  Hailes,  "  he  seems  to  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation: and  as  Randolph  died  in  1331,  and  Barbour  in 
1396,  the  poet,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty,  would  be  in  bis  fifteenth  year  at  the  death 
oT  that  illustrious  warrior."  (  Annals  of  Scotland f  vol. 
ii.  p.  3.)  Barbour  was  educated  for  the  clerical  pro- 
fession }  and  in  1357  we  find  him  styled  archdeacon  of 


Aberdeen.  During  that  year  the  bishop  of  his  diocete    B 
nominated  him  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  ^ 
the  ransom  of  their  captive  monarch,  David  II.  (  Rymerp 
torn.  vi.  p.  39.)    Of  the  same  date  there  is  extant  a 
passport  from  Edward  III.,  which  authorises  him  to 
visit  the  university  of  Oxford  in  company  with  three 
students.  {Ibid.  tom.  vi.  p.  31.)  It  has  oeen  suppo* 
sed  by  Mr  Warton,  that  he  himself  studied  in  thif  se- 
minary during  the  years  1357  and  1365  i  {Histm  ^ 
EngUsh  Poetry y  vol.  i.  p.  318.)  but  for  this  supposi- 
tion there  is  no  just  foundation.     As  he  was  then  a 
dignitary  of  the  church,  he  had  certainly  qpippleted 
his  academical  studies.  It  woul4  appear  that»  in  1965» 
he  visited  St  Denis,  near  Paris,  in  company  with  six 
knights.     The  object  of  their  expedition  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  religious  kind  ;  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
land grants  them  permission  to  pass  through  his  do* 
minions,  on  their  way  towards  St  Denis  and  other 
sacred  places.  (Bymer^  tom.  vi.  p.  478.)  About  ten 
years  afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  compos^ig  the 
celebrated  work  which  has  perpetuated  his  fame»  an 
Historical  Poem  on  the  Actions  of  the  great  King  Ro- 
bert.    As  a  reward  of  his  poetical  ment,  he.is  said  to  . 
have  received  from  the  exchequer  a  pension  which  he 
enjoyed  during  his  own  hfetime,  and  which  at  his  de^ 
cease  was  transferred  to  the  hospital  of  Aberdeem 
(  Hume's  Hist,  of  the  House  ofDouglaSf  p.  30. )  Fiom 
some  passages  in  Winton's  chronicle,  it  would  appear* 
that  he  also  composed,  a  genealogical  history  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland ;  but  of  this  work  no  manuscript  i^. 
known  to  bo.  extant.     Barbour,  as  has  already  bees:^ 
hinted,  died  in  the  year  1396.  (  Chart.  Abcrdon.  f«  115 
MS. )    Of  his  Bruce  there  are  many  editions ;  but  Ui 
most  valuable  is  that  of  Mr  Pinkerton,  published  i 
London  in  1790,  in  three  vuiume^  octavo.     This  < 
rious  production  is  one  of  the  oldest  rehc^ues  of  Sc 
poetry ;  and  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  J 
wise  of  very  considerable  importance.     It  cIi 
evinces,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  no  or 
learning  or  genius.     The  humanity  of  his  sentin 
and  the  liberality  of  hia  views,  seem  of  a  far. 
modem  date  than  the  fourteenth  century ;  .and  he  l^m-  • 
diffused  over  his  narrative  that  liyely  interest  whi-^^ 
an  ordinary  writer  is  incapable  of  exciting.    See  1^^- 
vine's  Lives  of  the  Scotish  Poets f  vol.  i.  p.  253.  ^    "^ 

Barbuda,  or  Berbudo,  or  Barbuthosi  ^^ 
of  the  Caribbee  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  bell 
to  the  Codrington  family.     It  is  about  21  miles  I 
and  12  broad,  and  is  encircled  with  a  rocky  c«HU- 
The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  supplies  the  p«g 

bouring  islands  with  cattle,  she^p,  fowls,  and  <        

and  the  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  the  various  fim^^ 
and  trees  which  are  proceed  in  the  other  West  In^^^ 
islands.  The  island  aWinds  in  serpents,  some  ^^ 
which  are  very  laree,  and  others  poisonous,  T^^ 
isUnd  is  said  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  jC500^^ 
Population  1500.  We^t  Long.  61  <>  W,  North  Lm^ 
17°  W  45".     (it) 

BARCA,  a  district  of  northern  Africa,  bouad^^ 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  b  ^ 
the  Sahara  or  Desert,  on  the  east  by  Egypt^ .andon  tli^ 
west  by  the  kingrdom  of  Tripoli.  It  extends  in  lenfft^ 
about  690  geographical  miles,  frqm  18i  to  31  £ur^ 
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Barcdooa.  the  generals  of  Louis,  kiog  of  Aquitania.  Having 
~  ^  opposed  a  heroic  resistance  for  seventeen  months  to 
the  continual  assaults  of  the  besiegerS}  it  yielded  to  the 
French  arms  after  its  walls  were  demolished,  and  one 
half  of  its  inhabitants  destroyed  by  famine  or  the  sword. 
In  the  year  985  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  who 
burned  the  city,  and  carried  into  slavery  almost  all  the 
inhabitants ;  but  it  afterwards  fell  into  the  possession 
of  Count  Borel.  The  rebellion  of  the  Catalonians  in 
1465  against  Don  Juaui  king  of  Arragon,  was  fos- 
tered in  the  capital  of  the  'province.  The  king  be- 
sieged it  in  vain  in  1462  ;  but  on  the  l^th  October 
1472,  after  a  sie^e  of  six  months,  it  yielded  to  the  su- 
perior force  which  he  brought  against  it.  The  revolt 
of  the  Catalonians  in  1640,  exposed  Barcelona  to  new 
dangers.  It  maintained  its  independence  for  twelve 
years  against  the  arms  of  Philip  IV. ;  but  it  was  at 
last  taken  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria  in  1652,  after  a 
blockade  and  siege  of  ten  months.  In  1689  it  oppo- 
sed an  ineffectualresistance  to  Charles  II. :  In  1697, 
fifty  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened,  it  was  ta- 
keu  by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Vendome, 
though  the  bravery  of  the  inhabitants  was  seconded 
by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men  under  the  Prince  of 
Darmstadt.  Although  the  citizens  had  sworn  alle- 
nance  to  Philip  V.,  they  jnvited  the  English  and 
Dutch  to  deliver  them  from  his  yoke.  The  city 
yielded  to  the  allied  arms,  and  Charles,  afterwards 
emperor,  was  proclaimed  king.  In  1704,  Philip,  aided 
by  the  French,  besieged  Barcelona  in  person,  and  took 
the  fortress  of  Montjouy  ;  but  the  English  fleet  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  12th  of  May.  In 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  Cata- 
lonia and  the  neighbourihg  provinces  resumed  their 
allegiance  to  Phifip  V. ;  but  Barcelona  refused  to  join 
in  tne  universal  submission,  and  in  1714  sustained  one 
of  the  most  memorable  sieges  that  history  has  to  re- 
cord. Feats  of  heroism,  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
Rome,  and  efforts  of  individual  courage,  which  have 
perhaps  never  been  surpassed,  but  by  the  modem  in- 
habitants of  Zaraeosa,  distinguished  that  dark  and 
bloody  night  in  which  the  streets  and  houses  of  Bar- 
celona were  filled  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  its  war- 
riors.— May  the  tame  spirit  again  animate  their  chil- 
dren, who  are  at  this  moment  armed  for  a  more  ardu- 
ous struggle,  and  in  a  more  glorious  cause ! 

The  city  of  Barcelona  is  defended  on  one  side  by 
the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  nu- 
merous bastions,  the  approaches  to  which  are  guard- 
ed by  many  advanced  works.  Its  chief  defence, 
however,  is  the  citadel,  which  was  erected  in  1715  at 
tlie  north-east  point,  to  overawe  the  inhabitants,  and 
she  fort  of  Montjouy  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  at  the 
«outh-east  point.  The  ramparts,  called  the  sea  wall 
and  the  land  wall,  embrace  about  three-fourths  of  the 
town,  and  form  a  superb  terrace,  from  which  there  is 
a  delightful  view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding 
country.  At  the  end  of  the  land  wall  is  the  espla- 
nade, a  large  open  piece  of  ground  turfed  and  plant- 
ed with  trees,  and  extending  from  the  new  gate  to  the 
citadel.  A  handsome  walk  through  it,  about  444  yards 
U>ng,  was  finished  in  1801. 

Thoogh  some  of  the  streets  of  Barcelona  are  suffi- 
ciently spacious,  yet,  in  general,  they  are  narrow  and 
crookej).     The  town  abounds  in  squares,  which  are 


small  and  irregular.     The  largest  of  them  is 
spacious  and  elegant,  decorated  on  one  side  b] 
governor's  palace,  on  the  opposite  side  by  tb 
change,  on  the  other  by  the  sea  gate  and  the  cu) 
house,  and  on  the  north  by  a  row  of  good  he 
The  architecture  of  the  houses  is,  in  general,  pie 
and  simple  ;  they  are  about  four,  or  five  stones 
having  large  windows  with  balconies.     Most  o 
houses  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  1 
years,  have  their  fronts  adorned  with  paintings  in  fi 
The  pubUc  buildings  of  Barcelona  are  rr 
able,  both  on  account  of  their  external  bea' 
the  curiosities  which  they  contain.     The 
church,  about  160  feet  long,  and  62  br 
magniticent  appearance.     Twelve  large 
lars  separate  the  nave  and  aisles,  and 
clusters  of  columns  of  various  sizes. 
gon  dome  of  Gothic  architecture, 
leries,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir  and  the  great  door.     Th 
stands  over  the  subterranean  c' 
relics  of  St  Eulalia,  is  former' 
ing   a   semicircle,    which   cr 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  of  cx^j 
The  convent  of  La  Merci  has  a  iar^ 
Doric  portal,  and  a  fine  front  composca  i 
ries   of  Corinthian   and    Ionic   architecture. 
cloister,  which  is  sixty  feet  square,  is  most  sup 
executed.     The  portico,  of  sixteen  arcades,  ¥ 
surrounds  it,  is  supported  by  twenty  Doric  col 
of  marble.     Above  the  portico  is  a  spacious  gaJ 
which  has,  on  the  outside,  thirty-two  arcadef 
Ionic  columns  of  marble,  ornamented  with  a  bs 
trade  of  grey  marble.     The  convent  of  St  Fran 
has  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  church,  and  a  < 
ter,  adorned  with  paintings.     The  convent  ol 
Dominicans,  and  the  chapel  of  St   Raymond, 
scarcely  deserving  of  notice.      The  chapel  of 
Lady  of  the  Rosary,  has  two  cloisters,  one  of  v 
has  its  walls  covered  with  paintings,  put  up  b] 
Inquisition,  in  1745,  to  preserve  the  memory  cH 
numerous  victims  of  that  bloody  tribunal.     B 
writhing  in  the  midst  of  flames ;  devils  runnio] 
with   bodies;   and    inscriptions  coataining   the 
signation  and  punishment  9f  the  culprits,  attrac 
notice  of  strangers.     Above  one  of  the  doors  oi 
cloister  is  a  large  inscription,  stating,  that  the  n 
ments  of  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  cond 
ed  were  formerly  deposited  there ;  but  that  thi 
vages  of  time  and  of  war  had  destroyed  these 
cious  relics,  and  induced  the  inquisition  to  perpei 
their  remembrance  upon  canvass.   The  parish  ch 
of  St  Mary  of  the  Sea,  built  in  the  fifteenth  cent 
is  the  finest  in  Barcelona.     The  principal  altar 
rich  assemblage  of  white,  black,  and  mixed  mi 
The  Hotel-de-ville  contains  a  variety  of  excelknt 
ces  of  sculpture.      The  hotel  of  the  Deputa 
where  the  States  of  Catalonia  assembled,  is  reck 
one  of  the  handsomest  edifices  in  the  city,  and 
tains  the  archives  and  charters  of  the  crown  of 
ragon.     The  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Baicelmn 
the   Kings  ot  Arragon,  distinguished  by  the  i 
simplicity  of  its  architecture,  serves  for  the  prtM 
the  inquisition,  and  the  academy  of  medicine.  Tli 
vemor's  palace  was  built,  in  1444,  as  a  market 
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r  wa«  conTert(?d  into  an  anentjl  V  "  ^^ 

fPhtlip  IV.  made  it  the  residctict  ^^^ 

The  exchange  is  a  ^ 

J,  I  long  and  77  wid.*,  ai ' 

majestic   appearance.      The  c« 
and  the  school  for  surgery, 
tildings  deserving  of  notice*     I 
liildingBt  there  are  six  hoapiti/ 
lid  an  asylum.      I'he  poor  eirj 
aunts   to    MOO,    of  which 
be  university  of  Barcelona  u, 
jinning  of  the  tenth  century, 
now  turned  into  barracks*     Bi 
ion  of  natural  curiosities,  ami   i 
»    there   are   four  academies,    . 
}phy9    history,   practical  medicii 
ice. 

■mains  of  those  superb  buil^fi 
■■ns  decorated  Barcelona^  t.^. 
med.  The  only  antiquities  .« 
If  are,  ].  The  remains  of  a  M 
led  of  white  and  blue  stones,  r  ; 
loos.     2»   A  lofty  and  masry  . 

»ch  seems  to  have  convry.  ii 
of  CuUerola.  3.  A  basin  oi  v, : 
house  of  the  archdeacon  near  the  catlii:d:.ii» 
^j  front  covered  with  reliefs.  4»  Six  large 
■himns»  with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  or-^ 
Rt«-8e  columns,  which  are  ^29  feet  10  lines 
drm  part  of  the  walls  of  a  house.  5.  Several 
:  pieces  of  sculptures  in  the  court  walla  of  a 
!>eiongiug  to  the  Ptnus,  in  the  square  of  Cu- 

I  Among  these,  there  h  a  little  statue  of 
I  without  the  head,  of  beautiful  workman- 
nttvals  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  are 
rly  brilliant  at  Barcelona.  Those  which 
laceditrin;^  the  holy  week  are  the  mo3»l  remark- 
nd  a  of  their  grandeur  may  be  formed 

he  quantity  of  wax  which  is  then  con* 

In  the  three  processions  there  are  burned 
90,000  flambeauxs  of  white  wax,  each  of 
weighs  about  hve  or  six  pounds.  Though 
eater  part  of  this  wax  comes  fnjm  Africa,  it 
a  great  branch  of  tnide  and  industry. 
harbour  of  Barcelona  is  f*)rmed  by  a  kind  of 
lluated  between  the  citadel  of  M^ntjouy  and 
f.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5ixtcei>th  century 
merely  an  open  coast,  with  considerable  depth 
er.  At  present  it  is  only  a  great  basin,  form- 
piers,  and  kept  up  by  polid  quays.  Noiwith- 
ig  the  exertions  which  are  made  to  keep  it 
the  basin  is  gradually  dUing  up  with  sand* 
M  any  considerable  size  cannot  at  present  be 
WL  and  frigates  cannot  come  within  half  a 
■F  it.  The  entrance  to  the  liarbour  is  diffi- 
B  occasionally  dangei*ous,  in  consequence  of 
^r  formed  at  the  place  where  the  waters  of 
xos  and  the  Llobregat  mingle  in  the  sea*  The 
ir  of  Biircelona,  notwithstanding  these  disad- 
e«,  is  secure  and  well -sheltered,  and  is  always 
sd  with  the  ships  of  different  nations.  A  few 
igo,  the  total  number  of  vessels,  in  one  year, 
0  Spanish,  130  English,  60  Danes,  45  Dutch, 
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told  him,  I  understood  from  Scotland,  that,  notwith^^    ^rdayi 
standing  Lauderdale  was  there,  and  had  promised  to 
l.ti  went,  yet  our  friends'  bonda 
and  that  there  was  onlv-  one 
Ii  I  desired  of  him,  and  that 
V  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
i^m  Lauderdale   might  understand 
•  Af,  in  the  business,  and  did  really  in- 
njoji^  tiu  did  write  concerning,  should  take 
Ji   I   knew  he  might  do,  and  I  supposed 
'ii  aiuwcr;  which   if  he  would  do,  I 
e  aa  a  \'^rr;»i  tLJudncss.     But  if  be  did 


do  lomrt 
were  rat 
thing  to  h^  I 
♦  1,  to  writ? 


ihat  f^ 


ti»at  the  other  might 

,     I    I'*,,  I  lid  r:<t!b  r    he 


h)  tiii:  m»igis* 


ibe^r 


ported  tu 
America. 

Between  ibe  ISlh  and  IGtIi  c: 
of  woollen,  lintn,  silk;  colto*|  m 
lactured  in  Barcelona,     Aftrr&  Umr  [x 
activity,  its  manufactures  revived  mm^  , 
of  the  i8th  century,  and  arc  now  floutM^. 
all  former  example.    The  principal  artick^  . 
ed  calicoes,  silk,  silk  stockings,  HbltoDt, 
galloona.     No  fewer  than  2H  mannlicto^. 
ployed  on  printed  cottons,  524^  looont  on  r 
and  2700  looms  on  ribbons  and  silk  gmUcMMi«« 
articlea  manufactured  frt^m  silk  are,  ta0eta»,  i-^v  .,  ^ 
and  common  silks,  satins,  and  velvets.     Betides  tl4r«? 
artidcSf  laces,  blonds,  network,  and  tapes,  are  fn>t#ii. 
faclured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occupy  about  ri,^i»Kl 
persons.     Galloons,  laces,  gold  and    silver  fnugrs» 
and  silk  gold  and  silver  tmbroideries,  are  likewise 
made.     Among  the  manufactories  recently  est  ah!  tub- 
ed are,  several  for  hats,   two  for  stained  paper,  one 
for  gauxes  like  blond  lace,  one  for  glass,  one  for  cot- 
ton stuffs,   and  a  magnificent  eslabliahment  for  the 
foundery  of  cannon*     Cotton  spinning  was  introdu* 
ced  about  the  year  1790,  and  it  employs  about  4<XX> 
looms,  and  10,700  persons*     No   less  than    120,700 
pieces,  or  2,89^,871    French  ells  of  cotton  stuffs  of 
various  kind^,  are  annually  mauufacturrd,  to  the  va* 
lue  of  £^IV2,510  ateriing. 

The  climate  of  Barcelona  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  mild  as  was  formerly  believed*  The  air  u  con. 
stautly  cliargcd  with  humidity,  and  the  east  wind* 
are  very  prevalent.  Formerly  snow  never  fell  at  Bar- 
celona,  but  at  present  it  snows  every  year.  The 
spring  is  always  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  The 
intense  heat  of  summer  is  moderated  by  the  east 
wind  ;  and  the  changes  of  teroperatore  are  both  great 
and  sudden.  Autumn  is  the  most  delightful  season. 


B«rce!o- 

ii«tta, 

Barclay. 


BAR  '*i78  BAR 

The  Tollowing  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  po-  nament  and  ablest  advocate.     Previou«» 

pulation  of  Barcelona^  including  Barcelonetta  :  his  embracing  the  opinions  of  that  sect 

T    lyit-  o»7  fsgvf^  his  friends  of  all  religious  persuasiont  toi 

^"  \!.jSi «I*mr!  doctrines,  that  ht  might  adopt  a  systtm  . 

^y^i 1114m  responding  to  the  truths  of  the  gcwspd,  i 

,  ir,L t  ar\*n/^  viction  alouc,  as  we  are  informed,  he  wi 

.  *'98 I30,0(X)  his  choice. 

^^^ 160,000  In  theyear  1670,  he  was  married  to  CI 

The  nuihb'*rof  families  amcniufs-  to  20^508,  the  lison,  of  the  family  of  LachintuUy,  the  g 

number  of  houses  to  10,767,  the  churches  to  82,  and  ter  of  the  celebrated  Colonel  Molisoo,  n 

the  convents  to  50.     East  Long*  9?  13',  North  Lat.  signalised  himself  in  the  defence  of  Ca 

41  <>  26'.     See  Laborde's  Vitvo  qfSpain,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  the  Turks.     And  about  this  time,  he  ft 

Bourgoing's  Travels  im  Spain^  chap,  xxxiii.    Towns-  as  an  author,  by  a  work,  entitled,  2nri 

end's.  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  374'.     Reichard,  Guide  des  Calumnies,  which  is  an  answer  to  A  Diah 

Voyageurs-en  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  79;  and  A  Toiir  in  a  Quaker  and  a  stable  Christian f  wntteo 

Spain  and  Portugal  in  1803,  chap.  i.  published  in  Mitchell  a  preacher,  and  printed  at  Aberd 

Philips'  Voyages  and  Travels^  vol.  iii.     See  also  Ca-  controversy  then  subsisted  between  tb 

TALOXiA,  where  we  shall  give  a  full  view  of  the  Aberdeen  and  the  Quakers,  relative  to  tl 

trade  of  that  flourishing  province,  as  communicated  of  the  latter,  which  warmly  interesting  B 

to  the  editor  by  a  gentleman  who  has  resided  in  that  ed  forth  his  talents  as  a  polemical  writer 

country.     («•)  same  year  he  published  a  postscript  in 

BAkCELONETTA,  the  Yiame  of  a  tiew  town  questions.    Mitchell  replied  to  Truth  cle 

adjacent  to  Barcelona.     It  is  situated  to  the  south-  UtmnieSf  and  our  author  again  answere< 

fast  of  the  city,  between  the  sea-gate  and  the  light-  work  entitled,    Wiiliam  Miicliell  umnuu 

house  on  the  mole,  and  was  built  about  the  middle  was  published  in  1 672.     In  this  controve 

of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  is  a  complete  square,  Barclay  discovers  his  variety  of  learning, 

with  twenty-four  regular  streets,  each  about  twenty-  was  well  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  fa 

fi\^  feet  broad.     Fifteen  of  these  are  direct  and  pa-  above  all,  he  shows,  with  how  much  ji' 

rallel,  and  are  intersected  at  equal  distances  by  nine  dexterity  he  could  apply  his  knowledge 

streets.     The  houses,  which  are  built  of  brick,  are  of  his  religious  opinions, 
all  one  story  high,  and  of  the  same  height  and  width  In  1673>  he  published  A  Catechism  am 

in  front.     The  uniformity  of  the  streets  are  a  little  of  Faith,  which  is  an  exposition  of  the  d 

varied  by  two  squares.      The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  principles  of  the  Quakers,  supported  b 

soldiers,  sailors,  and  people  connected  with  the  navy,  to  Scripture  testimony.     His  next  publi< 

Population  13,000.     («r)  Theses  TheologicaSy  which  were  address 

BARCLAY,  Robert,  of  Ury,  generally  known  clergy  of  what  sort  soever,"  and  cont 

by  the  title  of  the  Apolooist,  was  the  eldest  son  of  propositions,  on  which  he  gives  his  sent 

Colonel  David  Barclay,   and  descended  through  a  explains  them  in  conformity  to  the  princ 

long  line  of  ancestry  from  Theobald  Dc  Berkely,  sect.     He  vindicated  the  Theses  from  tl 

who  lived  in  the  time  of  David  I.     He  was  bom  on  of  Nicholas  Arnold,  professor  in  the  u 

the  28th  December  1648,  at  Gordonston,  in  Moray-  Franequer  in  Fri^sland,  by  a  Latin  treatisi 

shire,  the  «eat  of  his  maternal  grandfather.     After  Amsterdam  in  1675.    In  the  same  year  fa 

being  educated  in  the  best  schools  in  Scotland,  he  an  account  of  a  disputation  between  the 

was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  divinity  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen  ai 

uncle,  who  was  rector  of  the  Scots  college.    He  gave  kers,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  p 

earlypresagesof  great  genius,  and  acquired  much  pro-  seems  to   have  terminated   without   sat: 

ficiency  in  all  the  learned  sciences  and  elegant  accom-  either  party.  The  students  also  published 

plishments  of  the  times.    He  soon  became  conspicuous  of  this  conference  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 

in  the  college ;  and  was  particularly  noticed  for  his  Canvassed,  which  occasioned  a  reply,  eni 

vivacity  and  acuteness  in  the  public  disputations  of  kerism  Confirmed^   in  two  parts,   both 

that  seminary,  where  he  gained  many  prizes.     His  1676. 

uncle  admired  his  talents,  and  offered  to  leave  all  his  Previous  to  this  time,  he  generally  resi 

fortune  to  him,  which  v^as  very  considerable,  if  he  with  his  father ;  but  in  this  year  he  went 

would  remain  in  France;  but  his  mother,  on  her  death-  and  from  thence  to  Holland,  accompanied 

bed,  had  strongly  enjoined  his  removal  from  the  col-  Penn,  the  celebrated  proprietor  of  the  | 

lege,  lest  he  should  imbibe  the  errors  of  popery.    In  Pennsylvania.    These  religious  men  travel 

o^dience  to  parental  authority,  he  returned  home  in  land  and  Germany,  visiting  their  friends,  \ 

1664,  and  thus  lost  his  uncle's  fortune  and  favour  to  nating  their  doctrines.  They  waited  upoo 

gratify  his  father's  conscientious  compliance  with  the  princess  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  her 

prejudiced,  but  pious  notions  of  his  mother.  Though  Herwerd^n,  and  were  kindly  received,     S 

destitute  of  wealth,  he  possessed  what  was  more  va-  have  adopted  their  opinions,  for  she  openl; 

iuable ;  for  his  mind  was  deeply  fraught  with  the  the  Quakers  ;  but  her  friendship  for  Biurc 

riches  of  learning  and  literature.  cere  and  unfeigned,  and  lasted  during  lift 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  joined  the  quently  wrote  to  him  with  her  own  hai 

society  called  Quakers,  and  became  their  greatest  or-  ways  promoted  his  views  at  the  court  of 
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ber  influence  could  be  of  service  to  him  or  lua 
Wlien  he  returned  to  London »  he  learned 
hiA  fiither  and  other  Quakers  were  imprisoned  ia 
!ii  for  holding  meetings  in  that  city.  He 
fore  presented  a  memonal  ia  their  behalf  to 
[Charles  II.,  which  was  delivered  by  himself  into  the 
king's  own  hand,  who  caused  his  Secretary  of  State, 
e  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  to  underwrite  upon  it  a  fa - 
curable  reference  to  the  council  of  Scotland,  which 
td  the  desired  effect,  as  they  soon  after  obtained 
,  eir  hlierty. 

In  tliis  year  (U>76)  he  published  <'  The  Apology 
irti^  ChrUtian  Diviniij//*  in  Latin,  at  Amsterdam, 
lich  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.     It  is  de- 
ated  to  Kine  Charles  the  II.     The  dedication  is 
narkable  for  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  Gcntiment 
i.^  language   in   which    his    majcity  is   iddressed. 
^J'bou  hast  tasted,"  he  says,  •*  of  prosperity^  and 
L-%?ersity,     Thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished 

?r  native  country ;  to  be  overruled,  as  well  as  to 
<  and  &it  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  oppressedi 
hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor 
\yoiii  to  God  and  man.     If,  after  all  these  warn- 
&^^t  and  advertisements,  thou  dost  not  turn  to  the 
X^ord  with   all  thy  heart,  but  forget  Him  who  re- 
•d  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to 
[j,  lust,  and  vanity ;  surely  great  will  be  thy  condem- 
nmtioiL"     **  The  Apohgt^^*  is  reared  on  the  "  Theses 
T%eologica!,**  being  an  exposition  of  the  fifteen  pro- 
jtioni  contained  in  that  work.     The  author*s  ge- 
pbn  is,  to  state  the  position  he  means  to  esta- 
md  to  support  tt  by  scripture  quotations  apph- 
to  the  case,  or  to  deduce  the  truth  of  it  by  an 
,  ^Aent  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism.     By  ilih  Icarn^ 
work  he  acouired great  celebnty,  as  a  deep  theolo- 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  scriptures,  the  fathers, 
^  lurcb  history.  His  next  publication,  which  also 
'  this  year,  is  entitled,  the    **  Anarcht^  of  the 
**  and  it  is  a  vindication  of  the  society  from 
lotation  of  disorderly  parties  in  their  discipline, 
they  were  accused  by  their  adversaries, 
t  the  cud  of  September,  the  Apologist  re- 
Ui  Ury ;  and  although  he  had  obtained  his  fa- 
t  from  confinement,  he  was  not  able  to 
btRwdf.    On  the  Ttli  November  1676,  he  was 
10  prison  in  Aberdeen  along  with  several 
Qmkerv  for  holding  meetings  for  pubhc  wor- 
and  did  not  regain  his  liberty  um.il  the    9th 
1677.      While  m  prison  he  wrote  a  treatise 
**  Viovcrutl  Lave  cunsidered  andeUahiUhed 
Mil  rigkiJimmdatioJH**  which  was  poblislicd  afu?r 

*^^  left  L^ry  in  May,  and  went  to  London  to  ex* 
^^J^^madf  far  the  deliverance  of  the  Quakers  of  the 
vjlo  were  still  harassed  by  imprisonment  and 
fisr  hokliBg  JBCctings   at  Aberdeen  in  conlra.- 
i«  it  vat  aUegcd,  of  a  statute  enacted  against 
^fald  €9mDemtit&9  i  which  evidently  did  not  ap- 
tlicse  peamble  people.  From  Theobald'' t  mar 
ht  wrot«  to  the  Princess  Palatise  oo  th^ 
ift  mhkh  he  gives  an  account  of  a  converu- 
^hatL  Jnd  paned  between  him  and  the  Duke  o£ 
rdatM  CO  Uk  itiilerin^t  of  the  Quakers.     It 
bftliiftkctcr,  thai  he  had  addressed  his  Royal 
ia  verr  pbta  language,  for  he  says,  *^  I 


told  him,  I  utidentOod  from  ScotuSB^at,  not  with* 
standing  Lauderdale  was  there,  and  had  promised  to 
do  something  before  he  went,  yet  our  friends*  bondi 
were  rather  increased  \  and  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  be  done,  which  I  deiiircd  of  him,  antl  that 
was,  to  write  cfiectuallv  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
m  that  style  wherein  Lauderd*ile  might  undtrttland 
that  he  wa^  serious  in  the  busnicsJi,  and  did  really  in- 
tend the  thing  he  did  write  concerning,  should  take 
effect ;  which  I  knew  he  might  do,  and  I  (»upposcd 
tlic  other  might  answer  j  which  if  he  would  do,  I 
must  acknowledge  as  a  great  kindness*  But  tf  he  did 
write  and  wot  in  that  manner,  so  that  the  other  might 
not  suppose  him  to  bo  serioui,  I  would  rather  he 
would  excuse  himself  the  trouble  ;  d<*Hiring  withal  to 
excuse  my  plain  manner  of  dealing,  aa  being  different 
from  the  court  way  of  soliciting  :  all  which  he  seem- 
ed to  take  in  good  part,  and  satd  he  would  write  as  I 
desired/'  He  soon  after  returned  to  Ury,  and  waa 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  full  cxerci^^cof  his  rehgion  un^ 
molested,  until  the  9th  November  1(>79,  when  he  wan 
taken  out  of  a  meeting  at  Aberdeen,  as  well  fu»  tieve- 
ral  of  his  friends  ;  but  they  were  dmchargcd  in  a  few 
hours,  and  never  afterwards ^aturbcd  by  the  magis- 
trate^ 

*VThe  Apology,"  which  had  become  widely  cir-. 
cuktcd  in  six  diffenrnt  language^.,  was  rudely  ai«iiled 
by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  entitled,  *'  Unakcriam  ike 
Pathway  to  Paganism.''  To  this  abusive  perform- 
ancc,  Barclay  rephed  in  vindication  of  his  doc< 
trines,  which  is  the  last  of  his  polemical  writing! 
that  are  published.     From  this  period,  he?  was  occu* 

{>ied,  for  the  most  part,  in  iravdhng  in  England,  re* 
ative  to  the  concerns  of  the  society  j  and  when  in 
London,  in  16it2,  he  was  honoured  with  a  public 
appointment,  having  received  a  commission  as  govern 
nor  of  Ea^t  Jersy  in  America.  An  extensive  tract  of 
land  in  that  province  was,  at  the  same  time,  granted 
to  him  and  his  heirs  in  fee.  Charles  IL  confirmed 
his  government  for  life,  and  the  commiasion  is  ex* 
pressed  in  terma  highU   "  this  good  man; 

•*  Such  arc  his  known  t.  ^acity,"  it  saya^ 

**  that  he  has  the  govtt  j,  ;  lufiag  Hfe ;  but  that 
every  governor  after  hiin  liii  linv>*  it  for  thrrr  yean 
only.'*  He  was  authonsed  to 
governor,  with  a  salary  of  £UK> 
and  Gawn  Laurie,  a  merchant  in 
cordingly  appointed  to  that  office, 
thc^  matter!^,  he  returned  to  Ury :  but  m  summer 
1683,  he  a^ain  visited  his  frienda  in  London*  To* 
wards  the  close  of  that  year,  however,  lie  came  hwmr, 
and  occupied  himself  in  ship^'^^^^  ^"rcf,  proviiion*, 
and  other  necessaries,  from  .  to  the  coWy 

of  East  Jersy;  in  the  proip^*..,  ui   whichf  be  waa 
extremely  interested* 

In  16H6  he  went  again  to  London  relative  to  ifie 
coocerDS  of  the  society ;  but  he  loon  retomedv  and 
remained  at  home  until  A 
QCit  Bolicitatioa  of  Ge 

he  set  off  for  ciiiiirt,  :  t 

of  thf  Q^iakert,      Aft!  , 

i  he  had  a4:<^#«  to  Lis  at^ycniy  at   h]1 

^  this  Dcca^ioo,  he  presented  an  Ad- 
dress from  uic  Quakers  m  Scotlandt  expresiive  of 
their  gratitude  for  his  majesty**  proclamauon  permit- 
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Barclay,  ting  liberty  of  conscience  ;  which  was  graciously  re- 
ceived. The  apologist  seems  to  have  stood  on  a 
footing  of  great  intimacy  with  the  king»  and  to  have 
conversed  with  him  candidly  and  freely  on  the  bust- 
ness  of  the  state.  Considering  the  intricacy  of  his 
majesty's  affairs  at  that  time,  the  opinion  or  advice  of 
a  sincere  and  honest,  yet  clear-headed  man,  was  no 
doubt  highly  valued  by  James.  Having  accomplish- 
ed in  London  the  object  of  his  journey,  he  returned 
home. 

In  November  1688  he  was  aeain  in  London,  and  em- 
braced that  opportunity  to  taxe  leave  of  his  majesty, 
with  whose  misfortunes  he  was  greatly  affected.  At 
his  last  interview  with  the  king,  while  they  were 
standing  at  a  window  in  the  palace,  conversing  toge- 
ther, James  looked  out  and  said,  *^  The  wind  is  xair 
to  bring  over  the  Prince  of  Orangfe  ;"•— the  apologist 
remarked,  "  It  was  hard  that  no  expedient  could  be 
fallen  upon  to  satisfy  the  people." — His  .majesty  re- 
plied, "  He  would  do  any  thm?  becoming  a  gentle- 
man,  but  never  would  part  with  his  liberty  of  con- 
science." This  sentiment  was  so  consonant  to  the 
apologist's  mind,  and  corresponded  so  closely  with 
his  own  principles  and  practice,  that  it  drew  forth 
his  approbation ;  and  with  mutual  regret  they  parted 
to  meet  no  more. 

Iii  the  month  of  December  he  arrived  at  Ury,  and 
lived  retired  for  nearly  two  years,  enjoying  domestic 
happiness  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But  having 
gone  to  Aberdeen  about  the  end  of  September  1690, 
to  attend  a  meetin?  of  Quakers,  he  caught  cold 
while  returning  to  Ury,  and  being  seized  with  a  fe- 
ver, it  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  3d  of  October, 
after  a  short  but  severe  illness. 

With  a  mind  naturally  strong  and  vigorous,  he 
possessed  all  the  advantages  of  a  regular  and  classi- 
cal education ;  and  his  writings  evidently  show  the 
profundity  of  his  research,  as  well  as  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  learning.  His  mild  temper,  benevolent 
heart,  and  spriehtly  conversation,  gave  him  influence 
with  men  in  elevated  stations ;  but  he  employed  it 
only  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  and  often  success- 
fully exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as 
for  the  members  of  the  society  to  which  he  belong- 
ed, from  motives  of  pure  benevolence.  If,  on  one 
occasion,  he  inconsiderately  betrayed  a  fervour  of 
zeal  in  his  profession  of  a  preacher,  by  exposing 
himself  in  sackcloth  on  the  streets  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  jrear  1672,  we  must  concede  to  him,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  sincerity;  and,  in  justice,  make  every  al- 
lowance for  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind.  Al- 
though his  feelings  were  warm,  yet  his  passions  were 
subdued  bv  strict  discipline ;  and  the  practical  ob- 
servance of^^the  rules  of  moral  duty  strengthened  and 
invigorated  every  virtuous  sentiment.  Cheerful,  yet 
serene,  he  withstood  the  shocks  of  a  chequered  life 
with  fordjlude  and  finnness.  Ever  active  and  indefa- 
tigable, ne  composed  one  of  his  best  works  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison  ;  and,  in  all  situations,  he  was 
constantly  occupied  with  that  which  he  conceived  to 
be  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Considering  the  short- 
ness of  his  life,  and  the  {ime  he  employed  in  travel- 
ling, it  is  astonishing  that  he  could  write  so  much, 
and  so  well.  But  his  works  have  outlived  him ;  and, 
in  three  volumesy  the  scattered  opinions  of  the  socie- 


ty to  which  he  belonged  are  collected^  alraoredt  and  - 1 
exhibited  to  the  whole  world  in  elegant  tmifonnity ;  ^* 
and  throughout  Europe  and  America^  <*  The  Apo* 
logy  for  true  Christian  Divinity"  is  t6  be  fbuad  ia 
the  libraries  of  the  wise  and  leatmed.  See  two  Maim* 
scripts  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Ury,  ami  the  au- 
thor's printed  Works,     (t) 

BARD,  a  professional  poet  and  musician  of  an- 
cient times,  whose  office  it  was  to  celebrate,  in  soar, 
the  mighty  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  his  nation,  or  to  la- 
ment, m  pathetic  strains,  their  untimely  loss,  or  any 
great  public  calamity.  The  term,  according  to  Fet- 
tus  and  Cambden,  is  pure  British  or  Critic,  and  de- 
notes a  singer.  The  Celtic  bards  were  a  particular 
class  of  the  Druids,-  or  ministers  of  the  national  rdi- 
gion  ;  but,  taken  in  its  more  general  acceptation,  the 
term  bard  denotes  any  professed  musician  and  poet, 
pr  minstrel,  of  ancient  times. 

We  have  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that,  during 
the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  the  profession  of  a  mai- 
strel,  or  bara,  was  in  the  highest  esteem.  Homer 
makes  honourable  mention  of  Thamyris  and  Tiresias, 
two  celebrated  bards  of  those  ages :  and  he  describe8,as 
one  of  the  highest  gratifications  at  the  conrt  of  Kkg 
Alcinous,  the  bard  Demodocus,  pouring  forth,  to 
the  sound  of  the  lyre,  his  lofty  strains.  FkemiDi^ 
another  bard,  is  introduced  bv  Homer,  as  depreoh 
ting  the  wrath  of  Ulysses,  in  tne  following  terms : 

•'  O  king!  to  mercy  be  thy  toul  inctined. 
And  Sparc  the  p<iet*s  ever  gemle  kind: 
A  deed  like  this,  thy  ftiture  fame  would  wrong; 
For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  sacred  song."*    ODTsii  aSK  , 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  derogatory  to 
divine  poet  himself,  to  enrol  him  among  a  class 
men  anciently  so  highly  honoured,  if,  as  is  justly  I 
due,  we  place  him  foremost  in  the  list  of  aO  the  < 
lebrated  bards  of  antiquity. 

Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians  and  < 
the  recit^  of  martial  deeds,  by  the  bards  or  roiostiv-l 
was  a  gratification  which  was  very  highly  pris 
Such  recitals,  according  to  Tacitus,  inflamted  t^^ 
courage  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  served  them 
omens  of  future  war^u^e.  Nor  was  it  so  much  "9 
the  charms  of  harmony,  as  bv  the  display  of  1 
that  the  hearers  were  delighted;  for,  according 
that  author,  a  harshness  of  tone  was  affected,  m. 
the  voice  was  rendered  deeper,  and  more  resonodiivj 
by  the  application  of  a  shield  to  the  mouth  of  ^^ 
bard.  "  Sunt  iilis  hwc  quoque  carmina  quorum  i 
latio  quern  barditum  vacant^  accendunt  dntmof , , 
turcequc  piigncejbrtunam  ipsocantu  auguraniur;  i 
rent  enimy  trepuHantve^  prout  sonuH  acies.  Nee  i 
vocis  ille  quam  virtutis  concentus  videtur.  AffbUa0^^ 
proBcipue  asperitas  sonu  ct  fractum  murmur  oije^^^ 
ad  0$  scutisf  quo  plenior  et  gravior  vox  repereu^'^^ 
intumescat.^'     De  Mor.  Germ,  _^ 

With  respect  to  the  honour  in  which  the  aoc 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  held  their  bards,  or  i 
as  they  were  there  denominated,'  we  have  the  rac^^ 
ample  testimony  in  their  old  chronicles.     From  tl    ~^ 
it  appears,  that  the  kings  of  DenmaHE,  Sweden,  i 
Norway,  were  constant^  attended  by  their  scalds  < 
scalders,  who  were  always  treated  with  the  hig' 
respect.     Harold  .  Harfagcr  plficed  these 
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Sard,  which  it  asSQme^y  in  order  that  its  memhers  might 
assemble  in  secret,  and  unsuspected.  The  term  evuz^ 
or  ovatel  by  which  the  third  class  of  bards  was  dis- 
tinguished, has  the  meaning  of  artisan  or  mason; 
and  the  free-masons  preserve  a  traditionary  memorial 
•f  their  meeting  anciently  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
hills,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  vallies,  and 
when  the  sun  was  in  its  due  meridian. 

It  was  the  cruel  policy  of  Edward  I.  to  command  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards,  persuaded  that 
nothing  was  more  likely  to  maintain  among  the  peo- 
ple a  sentiment  of  mihtary  valour,  and  a  passion  for 
national  independence,  than  the  traditionary  legends 
of  this  class  of  men,  who,  like  the  ancient  Tyrtaeus, 
employed  their  animated  strains,  as  a  means  of  exci- 
ting the  courage  of  their  countrymen  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  system  of  bardism,  however, 
recovered  much  of  its  ancient  vigour  in  Wales,  du- 
ring the  short,  but  spirited,  insurrection  of  Owen 
Glen  dower.  But  when  that  effort  for  restoring  the 
independence  of  the  country  was  crushed,  the  bards 
were  again  proscribed  and  persecuted.  They,  how- 
ever, again  made  their  appearance,  as  the  genealo- 
gists and  minstrels  of  the  great  Welsh  chieftains ;  a 
capacity  in  which  they  have  enjoyed  great  honour 
and  emolument,  in  every  country  where  tradition  was 
not  entirely  superseded  by  the  general  diffusion  of 
letters.  In  Ireland,  and  in  Scotland,  every  great  fa- 
mily was  possessed  of  its  bard,  almost  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  parti- 
cularly, every  regulus  or  chieftain  had  his  family 
bard,  who  was  regarded  as-  filling  a  very  important 
office,  and  who  had  lands  assigned  him,  wmch  de- 
scended regularly  to  his  posterity. 

The  barda  of  ancient  tmies  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  highly  honoured,  or  so  liberally  remunerated. 
We  read,  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  accompa- 
nied, in  his  expedition  to  India,  by  a  poet,  or  bard, 
>iamed  Cherylus,  who  proposed  to  the  hero  to  cele« 
brate,  in  song,  his  mighty  exploits.  Alexander  per- 
mitted him,  only  on  condition,  that  the  poet  should 
receive  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse,  and  a 
blow  for  every  bad  one.  The  scholiast  Horace,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  anecdote,  adds,  that 
the  unfortunate  minstrel  was-  beaten  almost  to  death, 
m  consequence  of  this  singular  convention. 

The  khalifs,  and  other  princes  of  the  East,  appear 
to  have  had  their  bards,  -as  well  as  the  nations  of  the 
North,  and  the  ancient  Greeks.  There  are  bards, 
too,  in  the  Ladrone  islands,  and  among  other  savage 
tribes,  according  to  the  testimony  of  different  voya- 

fers.  Sir  John  Maqdeville,  who  travelled  into  the 
^evant  in  1340,  relates,  that  when  the  Emperor  of 
Cathay,  or  the  grand  Khan  of  Tartary,  is  at  table, 
with  the  great  men  of  his  court,  no  one  is  courage- 
ous enough  to  addresa  him,  except  his  minstrels, 
whose  omcc  it  is  to  amuse  him.  The  same  traveller 
adds,  that  these  musicians  of  the  court  are  considered 
as  officers<of  distinguished  rank.  Leo  Africanus  also 
makes  mention  of  poets  of  the  court  whom  he  found 
at  Bagdad  about  the  year  990.  The  institution  of 
bards,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  prevailed  in 
almost  every  country  of  the  world. 

Though  we  may  presume,  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons of  the  southern  parts  of  our  island  had  original- 


ly as  fine  a  taste  and  genius  lor  poetry  ti tlioieof    Is 

the  north,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  poetical  coBfN>-  ^-*^ 
sitions  have  been  preserved,  or  descended  to  our  own 
times.     This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  by  the  repeated 
conquests  to  which  this  part  of  our  island  was  tid»* 
jected  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans.     But 
m  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  of  Scotland,  where 
the  aboriginal  Celts  were  permitted  to  retain  imdis* 
turbed  possession  of  their  territory,  the  native  taste 
for  minstrelsy  flourished  without  interruption  ;  and 
gave  birth  to  numerous  productions,  which  time  hat 
spared  even   to   the  present  day.      Nennios,  who 
wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Prince 
Mervya,  makes  honourable  mention  of  several  of  the 
Cambrian  bards.     He  says,  that  Tidhairan  was  fa- 
mous for  his  verses;   as  also,  Aneurin,  Taliessin» 
Liywarch-hen,   and  Chian,   who  flouridied  in  the 
sixth   century.     Of  these  bards,  the  compositiont 
of  three  are  still  extant ;    viz.    Aneurin,    Talies* 
sin,  and  Llywarch-hen.    The  minstrels  of  Scotland 
were  not  less  celebrated  in  their  day,  insomuch,  that 
it  stamped  reputation  upon  a  proficient  in  this  art  to 
say,  «  that  he  came  out  of  the  North  countrie.**    A 
great  number  of  beautiful  ballads,  which  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  to  have  been  the  production  of 
these  ancient  poets,  have  descended  to  our  times; 
but,  in  most  cases,  the  name  of  the  poet  has  perish* 
ed.     To  this,  however,  there  is  one  wry  illustrious 
exception,  in  the  case  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Os- 
sian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned 
over  a  district  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
second  or  third  century.     If  we  admit  these  poeat 
to  be  genuine,  or  to  have  received  but  a  few  moder 
additions  and  embellishments,  they  are  calcuhted  \ 
give  us  a  very  exalted  idea  of' the  powers  and  a 
ceptions  of  the  ancient  bards.     It  is  not  in  this  pli 
that  we  propose  to  discuss  the  much  agitated  qu 
tion,  of  the  authenticity  of  these  poems;  but  there 
one  remark  upon  the  subject,   made  b^  Wart 
which  may,  without  impropriety,  be  here  introduo 
**  Notwithstanding,''  says  that  author,  **thedifierefla.« 
between  the  Gothic  and  the  Celtic  rituals,  the  poeaa 
of  Qssiaa  contain  many  visible  vestiges. of  Scandirm^^^ 
vian  superstition.     The  allusions  in  these  poems 
spirits  who  preside  over  the  different  parts,  and  * 
rect  the  various  operations  of  nature;   who  se 
storms  over  the  deep,  and  rejoice  in  the  shrieks 
the  shipwrecked  nuu-iners  ;*  who  call  down  ligfatoi0 
to  blast  the  forest,  or  cleave  the  rock,  and  diffuse   ^ 
resistible  pestilence  among  the  people,   beautifialK^ 
conducted  and  heightened  under  the  skilful  hand  ^^ 
a  master  bard,  entirely  correspond  with  the  Runic  s'y^'^ 
tem,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  its  poetry.?     tfiff*    ^Sf 
Ens.  Poeirtfj  vol.  i.  diss.  1. 

As  letters  have  become  generally  diffused,  the  5*** 
stitution  of  bardism  has  sunk  in  dignity,  and  beco^^^ 
corrupted t  the  exercise  of  this  profession  having  V^^" 
come  less  necessary  or  important.  It  is,  hower^^ 
but  a  very  few  years  since  the  Highland  chiefuJ-^^ 
ceased  to  have  family  bards ;  and  there  are  still  ^  ^| 
spectable  remains  of  this  institution  in  Ireland  aod^  '^ 
Wales.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  BritiK^*j|^ 
bards  seem  to  have  degenerated  into  troops  of  str^^;^ 
ling  minstrels  and  play-actors,  disgraced  by  ^^^L 
meanness  of  their  conduct,  and  the  licence  of  their  n^-*^^ 
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»icH,  ihat  it  wa»  fuUnd  rtcce^ar)^  to  enact 
tr  to  restrain  Hieir  irregularitic*,  A  cii- 
?of  Queen  Eli/abetU,  uf  tfu*  year  I567i 
degraded  coj'tiition  in  which  the  barda 
period.  It  pi-cmitcit  that  **  having  found 
rtjr  of  pretended  minstreln,  rhymers,  and 
I  ih'  of  mok-strtigthe  inhabiianta 

ad  f  I  fie  expert  minetrcls,  rhym- 

*ician5»  tn.ni  estccuting  their  profrtfiion, 
ng  it  5  wilhng,  therefore,  to  rectify  this 
knowing  that  Sir  Wilham  Mostyn,  and 
^  b^vc  enjoyed  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  of 
ie  filver  harp  }  therefore,  we  enjoin  you, 
cjr,  Squire  Griffith,  EUis  Price,  and  Sir 
>tlyn,  to  8fc»€mblc  on  the  first  Monday 
tadt  of  Trill iiy  \  to  choose  out  the  best 
^  the  principality  fA  Wales,  ai>d  to  remit 

0  tUI  the  ground,  or  to  exercise  necessary 

rtkm  at  these  minntrels  loft  their  respect- 
son  siderationi  their  conipoisitions  sunk  in 
became  ai  degraded  as  thvir  persons  or 
tra.  See  Evans  de  Bardh*  Warton'i 
r^.  Poft9y,  Jones'  lidia  of  the  IVehh 
iard*l  MiUing€$  de  Liter.  voL  \u  (w) 
rE,  or  BARHEGEt  a  village  in  France,  in 
lent  of  the  Higher  Pyrencen,  celebrated 
mal  waters.  The  temperatures  of  the 
ringi  at  Barege  differ  considcrablv  from 

The  lowest  i«  73*^  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
about  120*.  These  waters  contain  sul- 
ydrogen,  united  to  a  small  quantity  of 
t  common  salt,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
linoui  fimtter.  The  specific  gravity  of 
a  little  mater  th^n  that  of  dretilled  wa* 
orders  oithe  storoach,  in  aflFections  of  the 
ma,  and  in  the  resolution  of  indolent  tu- 
waters  of  Barege  have  been  found  of 
tagc,  The  waters  arc  carried  to  a  great 
id  preserved  for  a  long  time,  though  not 
ng  some  of  their  medical  virtues.     East 

30^  Nortli  Lat.  4-2^  53'.  Sec  Saunders 
IVaUn^  and  Rutty'a  Methodkai  Sunop-* 
ralWaters,     [j) 

SCHf  Barevth,  or  Bayreuth,  is  the 
It  ancient  margraviate  of  Barcith,  a  prin- 
be  circle  of  Franconia.  It  is  situatea  bc- 
bpec  rivers  Mein,  Mistelbach,  and  Sendel- 
c  frontiers  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Bavaria^ 
iviate  of  Bareith  was  annexed  to  tiie  king 
Siiain  i7S2,  and  in  the  year  1801  it  sup* 
»pulation  of  205,440.  The  town  of  Ba^ 
i  presents  notlnng  interesting  to  the  eye 
ler,  was  formerly  the  scat  of  numeious 
M*  Population  10,000,  East  Long.  11 » 
IaU  49**  B5\  See  Keysler's  Traveln, 
xc.  S45 1  and  Peuchct^s  Diet  de  la  Gcog* 

he  Bahjum  of  the  ancients,  is  a  sea-port 
pies,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Bari, 
ants  employ  themselves  partly  in  iishing, 
lanufacture  of  glass,  linens,  and  cottons* 
DTi  which  contains  about  695>278  English 

1  population  of  281,048,  produces  corn, 
»Uoii|  aaffronf  and  fruits.    According  to 


Chantreaujc,  \\\t  population  of  the  tdw;i  is  ^i)f)tn}t  B-^-uIj 
but  tlie  estimation  or  Swinburne,  \*?ho  mak<.- 

6000,  is  probably  more  correct.   East  Long.  1  „      .„  ' 

Nortii  Lat.  41**  15'.  Sec  Swinburne'i  yV«vc/ij,  \i>Liu  ^  ^ 

BARILLA,  the  name  under  which  the  bipvirc 
carbonat  of  soda  is  ioiporied  from  the  roasts  of  Spain 
and  other  ports  oft  he  Mediterrancan»  See  Soda«  (te) 

BARK.     Sec  Tanking, 

BARK,  Pkiilvian.     Sec  Matewta  Mfdjca. 

BARKING,  a  m.irkct-town  of  ~  '  1,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  situated  on  the  r  Rliod- 

ding,  and  on  a  creek  that  leads  to  tiie  riid^nics.  The 
chief  inhabiianta  of  the  town  arc  finhermen,  u-ho  con. 
tribute  to  the  supply  of  tlic  London  fiah-markct. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  townt  towards  Dagen- 
ham,  stands  an  old  Itouy.',  wlicre  the  gunpowder  pli>c 
is  said  to  have  been  hatched.  Population,  2182. 
Number  of  houses,  41 9.  See  Ly^on's  Environs  of 
London 9  and  Morants'  Hutorif  n/' Esses,     (^) 

BARLES1A«  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dt* 
dynamia,  and  order  AngTDtpermia*  SeeBnTANY.   (iv) 

BARLETTA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  B^n,  whose  ruinous  exterior,  and  thin 
population,  form  a  striking  contrast  with  its  interior 
magnificence.  The  houses  arc  large  and  lofty,  and 
the  streets  spacious  and  well  pavcd«  The  antique 
granite  columns  of  the  cathedml,  and  the  colossal 
fitalue  in  the  market-place,  which  is  seventeen  feet 
three  inches  high,  ana  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
emperor  Hcwcliua,  are  among  the  principal  curiosi- 
ties of  the  town.  The  harbour,  which  is  command- 
ed by  the  citadel,  consists  of  several  irregular  piers, 
but  affords  no  shelter  for  shipping.  The  exports  oF 
the  town  are  com,  almonds,  salt,  and  liquorice  which 

frows   in   the   swamps  without   cultivation.      East 
.mg.  16''  20^,  North  Lat.  41^  l^'.   See  Swinburne'3 
Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  275.     (t) 

BARLEY.     See  AoRJCULTimE  Index, 

BARLEY  Mill,  the  name  of  a  machine  for  ta- 
king the  husks  from  barley. 

A  barley  mill  of  the  roost  improved  construction 
is  represented  in  Figure  1.  of  Plate  LIIL  The  PUtc  LRi, 
water  wheel  A  is  eighteen  feet  six  inches  diameter  ^'g*  '• 
and  carries  fifty  buckets,  each  of  which  is  three  feet 
three  inches  wide.  On  the  water  shaft  B,  that  car- 
ries the  water  wheeU  is  fixed  the  spur  wheel  C,  which 
is  eighteen  feet  diameter,  reckoning  from  the  pitch 
stroke,  and  has  340  teeth.  The  spur  wheel  C  im- 
pels the  pinion  D  oi  thirty  two  teeth  and  one  foot 
8*4  inches  diameter,  fixed  upon  one  extremity  of  the 
shaft  E,  while  the  other  extremity  carries  the  wheel 
F  of  150  cogs  and  seven  feet  11.45  inches  diameter 
to  the  pitch  stroke.  The  wheel  F  drives  the  piniott 
G,  fixed  on  the  ^ton«'  spindle  H,  and  having  a  dia- 
meter of  four  feet  six  inchc*w  The  spindle  H  carries 
the  miHstone  L  which  is  four  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  one  foot  five  inches  thick,  and  which  pcr« 
forms  280  revolutions  in  a  minute. 

The  wheel  K,  of  fifty  teeth  and  two  feet  diameter^ 
impels  the  wheel  L  of  the  same  number  of  teeth  and 
diameter»  which  is  hxcd  upon  the  spindle  R.  On 
the  spindle  R  is  a  conical  place,  upon  whtch  the 
pinion  M  of  twenty-five  teeth  and  one  foot  diameter, 
19  fixed  by  means  of  a  brass  buah  6tted  kto  the  centre 
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Barlow,  of  the  pinion y  and  then*  bored  exacfly  to  fit  the  cone 
in  the  spindle  R.  Below  the  base  of  the  cone  is  a 
brass  ring  3,  to  keep  the  pinion  M  firm  upon  the 
coney  by  means  of  four  screw-bolts,  which  bring  the 
pinion  firmer  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  On  the  other, 
side  of  the  pinion  are  two  projections  1, 1,  commonly 
called  snugSy  which  take  into  similar  projections  on 
the  end  of  the  catch  2,  5.  This  catch  slides  along 
the  spindle  R  by  moving  the  lever  N,  but  goes  round 
with  the  spindle  by  means  of  two  tongues  fixed  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  spindle,  one  of  which  is 
partly  visible  at  4«  in  the  Figure.  Two  grooves  are 
cut  on  the  inside  of  the  eaten,  to  admit  the  tongues, 
in  order  to  carry  the  catch  round  with  the  spindle. 
The  wheel  NO,  having  102  teeth,  and  a  diameter  of 
four  feet  1-J-  inches  to  the  pitch  stroke,  is  screwed  to 
the  side  of  the  hoops  or  cases  that  inclose  the  stone. 
These  hoops,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  by 
n,  bf  Ci  d,  are  made  in  two  parts,  and  screwed  to- 
gether by  four  bolts  6,  6,  6,  6.  They  are  lined  with 
milled  iron,  pierced  into  small  holes,. m  order  to  per- 
mit the  escape  of  the  dust,  and  prevent  the  barley 
from  bein?  carried  along  by  means  of  the  mill-stone. 
When  the  hoops  are  turned  round  by  the  wheels 
already  described,  they  are  supported  and  kept  clear 
of  the  stone  by  the  collars  k  and  i.  The  collar  h  is 
larger  than  i,  in  order  to  give  room  to  the  spout  PT 
to  fill  the  hoops  with  barley.  This  is  effected  by  a 
thin  plate  of  iron  ^,  about,  an  inch  larger  in  diame- 
ter than  the  inside  of  the  collar,  which  is  kept  close 
to  the  side  of  the  collar  next  the  stone  by  the  staple 
/  on  each  side  of  the  stone  spindle.  The  other  end 
of  it  is  kept  fast  by  the  cover  of  the  pillow  block  m. 
In  the  plate  ky  a  hole  is  cut  for  the  end  of  the  spout 
PT.  when  the  barley  is  made,  the  hoops  are  stop- 
ped by  putting  the  lever  N  towards^:  a  small  sluioe 
which  18  upon  the  side  of  the  hoops,  as  at  a,  6,  is 
then  opened,  and  the  made  barley  is  allowed  to  run 
off  into  the  trough  Q.  When  the  hoops  are  thus 
emptied,  the  sluice  is  shut,  and  the  lever  N  is  brought 
to  g.  By  this  means  the  wheel  M  engages  with  the 
spindle  R,  by  the  catch  2,  5,  and  the  sluice  X  b«n? 
epened,  the  hoops  are  filled  with  fresh  barley.  (  j.  a.  j 
BARLOW,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Langhill, 
in  Westmoreland,  in  the  year  1607 ;  and  was  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  family  of  Barlow-Moore  in  Lan- 
cashire. He  received  the  first  elements  of  his  educa- 
tion at  the  free  school  of  Appleby ;  and,  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  removed  to  Queen's  College  in 
Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  in  1633. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  metaphysi- 
cal reader  in  the  university ;  and  his  lectures  were 
published  in  1637,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  In 
1652,  he  was  elected  head-keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  was  appointed 
lecturer  of  Church-hill,  near  Budford.  In  1657,  he 
was  chosen  provost  of  his  college ;  and,  after  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners,  for  reinstating  the  members,  who  had 
been  ejected  by  the  parliament  in  1648.  In  1660,  he 
was  admitted  Margaret  professor  of  divinity ;  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  archdeacon  of  Oxford; 
and  in  1675,  became  bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  died  at 
Bugden,  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  1691,  in  the  85th  year 
»f  bis  age.     He  bequeathed  his  books  partly  to  the 


Bodleian  Library,  anS  partly  to  Queen's  C< 
Oxford;  and  all  his  manuscripts  of  his  own 
sition  to  his  two  domestic  chaplains,  WiUian 
and  Henry  Brougham,  with  a  particular  mfi 
they  should  not  be  made  public.  The  prii 
his  works  that  have  been  published,  are 
taphysical  Lectures,  a  Treatise  on  Tolcrat 
Gunpowder  Treason,  Advice  to  a  Yoong 
Miscellaneous  Cases  of  Conscience,  Genuine  J 
a  variety  of  letters  and  pamphlets,  but  parti 
number  of  powerful  attacks  upon  the  systcc 
pery.  Bishop  Barlow  was  a  man  of  the  mo 
sive  literary  attainments  ;  intimately  acquain 
the  learned  languages ;  eminently  skilled  in  t 
church  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law ; 
roughly  master  of  the  controversies  between 
testants  and  Papists.  He  was  entirely  ad< 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  keenly  h 
those  improvements  in  physical  science,  wk 
introduced  by  the  Royal  Society.  He  wai 
adherent  to  the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  and  s 
admirer  of  the  school  divinity.  In  his  episc 
racter,  he  has  been,  justly  censured  for  neve 
ing  in  his  cathedral  and  visiting  his  dioe 
his  political  conduct  during  the  troublesomt 
in  which  he  hved,  was  of  the  most  timo 
time-serving  description.  He  was  possessf 
ever,  of  many  excellent  qualities ;  was  ever 
befriend  the  learned  of  every  country  and  d 
tion ;  and  displayed  more  just  and  hberal  sc 
on  the  subject  or  toleration  than  any  individi 
time.  See  Biog.  BritannicOy  and  Biog»  Die 
Grainger's  Biog,  Hist.  ofEnglnndy  vol.  iv, 

BARMOUTH,  a  small  watering  plac 
county  of  Merioneth,  in  North  Wales,  situ 
bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri^ 
or  Avon.  The  houses  of  this  town  are  all 
the  bottom  and  on  the  dccUvity  of  a  steep  1 
high  water  the  tide  forms  an  estuary  on 
about  a  mile  broad ;  but  numerous  sand  ban) 
the  entrance  hazardous.  Great  quantities  < 
and  hose  arc  made  here,  and  no  less  than  4< 
of  the  former,  and  10,000  lbs.  of  the  latter, 
ported  from  Barmouth  in  one  year.  See  ] 
Tour  in  Wales;  and  Bingley's  Tour  row 
Wales,     (j) 

BARNADESIA,  a  eenus  of  plants  of 
Syngenesia,  and  order  Pulygamia  Equalis. 

TANY.       (l4?) 

BARNARD  Castle,  a  neat  and  well  b 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  situal 
river  1  ees,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  m: 
castle  built  here  about  the  year  1 178,  hy  Bei 
liol,  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  rock.  This 
formerly  celebrated  for  the  manufactory 
leather  breeches,  and  for  tammies  or  8cotch 
A  number  of  weavers  are  still  employed  i 
camblets,  and  the  stocking  trade  is  carrier 
considerable  extent.  Number  of  houses,  3 
pulation  2966,  of  which  465  were  return 
ployed  in  trade.  See  Hutchinson's  Histor 
nanty  vol.  iii.     (q) 

BARNAUL,  a  town  of  Siberia,  situate 
government  of  Koly  van,  on  the  west  side  of 
and  famous  for  its.  silver  and  copper  mines, 
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^dM  is  alto   found.     These   mines  belong  to  the 

[crown,  and  anc  wrought  by  48,000  boors^  beside  the 

regular  niificrs.     About  G86  pood,  16  pounds,  and 

4JJ  solj^tniks  of  pure  gold,  was  produced  from  these 

I  mines  frofn  \7\5  to  1780.     (  /  ) 

BARNES,  Joshua,  was  inr  son  of  a  tradesman 
I  in  London,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  l6oh  He 
rrcciwd  bis  grammatical  education  at  Chrisi^s  Hos- 
>itiil,  and  wa^  admitted  into  Emmanuel  College  at 
*afiibndge  in  1()71.  He  was  ckctcd  a  fellow  in 
iJ7^;  look  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity  in 
iSi  and  in  1695  was  chosen  Greek  professor  in 
_  it.  university.  A  Mrs  Mason,  a  widow  of  Hem- 
lo^ford,  near  St  Ives,  became  a  great  admirer  of  his 
img  ;  and  intimated  her  pui-pose  of  leading  him 
aLUDuity  of  £100.  **  Upon  ihia  hint  he  spake," 
secured  the  widow  herself,  with  a  jointure  of 
(C30  per  annum.  He  lived  about  12  years  after  his 
»-iagc,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  August  17l*i«  He 
iDuricd  at  Hemmingford,  where  his  widow  erect- 
monument  to  his  memor)',  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
■^  ajid  the  following  anacreontic  linet : 

*Ap^#f  Ti  T*i»   Ati^e**' 

;  also  thus  rendei'ed  into  English  : 

Riml  B;trnes,  ndonrj  by  every  muse, 
Ejtth  Greek  in  his  o^vii  art  out  Joef : 
No  omtor  was  tver  greater. 
No  poec  ever  chanted  aweeter. 
H*ticeird  in  grammar  mystery^ 
And  the  lllack  I'rincc  of  history: 
-^tid  a  divine  ihe  most  profound, 
That  ever  trod  on  English  ground* 

riie  learning  of  Barnes  was  very  cxtefssive,  and  his 

*  remarkably  ready  and  prolific*  His  principal 
t>lication»  were,  a  volume  of  Latin  and  English 
^rki5,  most  of  which  were  composed  during  his  at- 
^^^nce  at  Chri3t*s  Hospital,  and  before  he  had  com- 
t-ed  the  ITtIi  year  of  his  age;  a  poetical  para- 
sc  of  the  book  of  Esther  in  Greek  verse,  with  a 
^tin  translation  and  Greek  notes;  a  History  of  Ed- 
^^  IIL,  in  which  he  imitates  the  ancient  historians, 
^  puts  long  elaborate  speeches  into  the  mouths  of 
principal  personages  ;  all  the  works  of  Euripides, 
H  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  life  and  wri- 
fcSs  of  that  poet ;  the  works  of  Anacreon,  with  a 
titi  translation  and  notes,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  a 
^^^rtation  on  lyric  poetry,  all  dedicated  rather  pre- 
•^t^crously  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  Homer, 
J^H  varioiiB  tracts  and  dissertations,  and  a  long  Eng- 
^  poem,  in  which  he  ascribes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
^hc  pen  of  Solomon,  with  a  view,  it  has  been  sus- 
't^ed,  lo  induce  his  wife  to  assist  the  more  willingly 
^  ^  the  expense  of  the^  publication.     He 

^^^\  number  of  other  pieces,  which  were  oe- 

pubiiiihcd  ;  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Greek 
^   Latin  verses  on  different  subjects ;  the  h'ves  of 
^*^djir,  Sophocles,  Theocritus,  aod  the  Black  Prince  -, 


m  ecclesiastical  l^story   from  the  beginning  of  the    Barnsley^ 
world ;  sermons,  and  orations,  and  critical  notes  on  Barmta|tl«" 
sacred   script  tire*     He  expended  much  money,  and       "^^"^^ 
involved   himself  in  considerable  difficulties,  by  the 
publication  of  his  critical  works,  few  of  which  pro* 
duced  him  much  fame  or  prufrt  in  return, 

Barnes  is  admitted  to  hai'e  surpassed  most  men  in 
the  extent  of  his  literary  knowledge,  to  have  been 
full  of  words,  and  to  have  composed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  with  wonderful  facility  j  but  he  wrote  with 
little  elegance,  and  is  frequently  very  deficient  in  cri- 
tical J  udgnaent.  He  was  so  continually  quoting  from 
the  Greek  clazf^ics,  that  he  generally  went  by  the  name 
of  Greek  Barnes.  He  neither  valued  nor  understood 
the  English  language  much  ;  and  was  so  Lttle  ac- 
quainted with  the  usages  of  his  own  country,  that  it 
has  often  been  said,  he  would  have  been  more  at  home 
in  Athens  than  in  London.  He  had  several  enemies, 
or  rather  rivals  in  his  literary  career,  some  of  whom 
really  envjed  his  acquirements,  and  unjustly  shghted 
his  performances ;  while  others  only  despised  hi* 
vanity,  or  were  provoked  by  the  virulence  of  his 
censures.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  the  compasfi 
and  quickness  of  his  memory,  while  his  judgment 
xvas  accounted  frequently  very  deficient,  that  it  has> 
been  proposed  to  ttdd  to  liis  epitaph,  what  Menage 
8«id  of  Pierre  Montmaur, 

Hicjacet  Joshua  Barnes 
I^eUciuimm  memorim 
Expechi  n  ajudk  iu  m . 

But,  with  all  his  errors  as  a  critic,  he  will  always  be 
respected  by  the  lovers  of  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and 
Homer  j  while  his  pedantry  as  a  scholar  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  many  excellent  quahtics,  which 
he  possessed  as  a  man.  He  was  ever  liberal  of  his 
money  to  serve  his  friends  ;  and  has  been  known,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  charity,  to  give  the  coat  from  his 
back  to  a  ragged  beggar.  It  is  also  recorded  of  him^ 
tliat  he  always  carried  about  with  him  a  small  pocket 
bible,  which,  at  his  leisure  hours,  he  read  over  121 
times  in  the  course  of  his  life.  See  /JiW.  Brltanni- 
ca,  Biog,  Diciionar^*  Grainger's  Btog*  Hist*  o/* 
England^     Monthly  RevieiVf  vol.  xjv.      (y) 

BARNSLEY,  a  small  manufacturing  town  of 
England,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  A  great  number  of  forges  are 
perpetually  employed  in  manufacturing  iron  wire, 
nails,  and  hardware.  There  are  also  several  manu- 
factures  of  linen,  cloth,  and  check,  and  one  for  bot- 
tles of  black  glass.  The  country  abounds  with  coal,^ 
stone,  timber,  and  iron  ore.  Number  of  houses  710. 
Population  3606,  of  whom  1832  were  returned  as  em* 
ployed  in  trade.  The  trade  and  population  of  tin  i 
town  have  been  much  increased  since  its  connection 
with  Wakefield  and  Rotherham,  by  the  canal  iia\*iga- 
tions,  and  by  the  rivers  Deanie  and  Dove.     (  /  ) 

BARNiSTAPLE,  a  seaport  town  of  Englaud,  i*> 
the  county  of  Devon,  situated  in  a  fine  vale  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Taw,  over  which  there  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  16  arches.  On  account  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  its  harbour,  which  does  not  admit  vessch 
of  more  than  200  tons,  a  great  part  of  its  woollen 
trade  was  transferred  to  Biddeford.  Manufactui*es  ot 
baize,  however,  silk  stockings,  and  waistcoat  piece?. 
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jlanoacb.  still  employ  Its  inhabitants.  Number  of  houses  619, 
Population  31?78,  of  whom  578  were  returned  as  em- 
ployed in  trade.  See  Oldfield's  History  of  the  Bo' 
roughs,     (j) 

B  A  ROACH,  Broach,  Barokia,  or  Baruk, 
the  Barugnxah  of  the  ancients,  a  town  of  Hindos* 
tan,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  situated  on  a  ri- 
-Wg  ground  surrounded  with  water,  on  the  river  Neri 
buddah,  near  the  place  where  it  faUs  into  the  Gulf 


of  Cambay.  A  factory  was  established  -hei 
1616  by  the  English ;  and  iu  1683  it  had  flour 
to  such  a  degree,  that  no  )ess  than  55»000  pie< 
baftacs,  5cc.  of  different  kiuds,  manufactured  t 
neighbourhood,  and  superior  to  those  of  Beogal, 
shipped  for  England.  Agates,  found  in  the  mow 
near  Brampour,  also  form  one  of  the  articles  \ 
trade.  East  Longitude  72^  £f4'»  North  Latitud 
4S'.     U) 


BAROMETER- 


Barometer.  Barometer  (compounded  of  /8«^«^  ix>eight^  and  furtti 
»    -~  nieasuref^  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the  weight 

History.  of  the  air,  and  the  variations  of  its  pressure  in  diffe- 
rent circumstances.  Aa  every  change  in  the  weight 
of  that  fluid  is  accompanied  with  corresponding 
changes  of  density,  and  consequently  of  its  disposi- 
tion to  absorb  or  deposit  jnoisture,  the  barometer  is 
also  employed  to  point  out  the  probable  changes  of 
weather ;  hence  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  «  toea- 
iher-glass.  ( See  Metborolooy.  )  Another  purpose, 
scarcely  less  important,  to  which  this  instrument  has 
lately  been  much  applied,  is  the  measurement  of  acces- 
sible heigiits ;  and  the  results  obtained  bv  means  of 
it  approach  so  near  to  perfect  accuracy,  wnen  all  cir- 
cumstances are  prooerly  estimated,  that  this  method 
of  determining  the  heights  of  mountains  is,  in  many 
cases,  even  preferable  to  the  geometrical  methoda, 
( See  Heights.  )  It  also  appears  from  the  observations 
of  Captain  Flinders,  that  the1)arometer  may  be  of  the 
most  essential  service  at  sea,  not  only  to  foretel  changes 
of  weather,  but  also  to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  land* 
(See  Winds.)  These  important  properties  entitle  this 
instrument  to  a  considerable  share  of  our  attention. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  the 
barometer  was  entirely  unknown  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
the  discovery  of  that  fact,  which  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  instrument.  The  ancients  ascribed  to  the  horror 
of  a  vacuum  all  the  effects  which  arise  from  atmo- 
spherical pressure.  This  explanation,  absurd  as  it  may 
now  seem,  was  admitted  even  by  Gdileo ;  and  the  in- 
genuity of  a  Pascal  and  a  fioyle  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  point  out  its  futility,  and  banish  it  from  the  esta- 
bHshed  principles  of  philosophy.  The  influence  of 
occult  quahties,  was,  in  all  difficult  cases,  assumed  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  it  was  less  in- 
consistent with  their  prejudices  to  ascribe  the  effects 
of  the  weight  of  the  air  to  an  invisible  agent,  or  an 
unknown  principle,  than  to  the  operation  of  a  fluid, 
which  they  thought  was  so  obviously  destitute  of  all 
weight.  It  was  accordingly  considered  as  an  indis* 
putable  fact,  that  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  and 
other 'limilar  effects  of  atmospherical  pressure,  were 
owing  to  the  horror  which  nature  has  for  a  vacuum. 
This  opinion  was  universally  received  till  the  supcr- 
intendant  of  the  water  works  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  wishing  to  raise  water,  by  means  of  a  pump, 
to  a  considerable  height,  was  suq>ri8ed  to  find  that 
the  water  would  not  rise  higher  than  S2  or  S3  feet. 
After  he  had  ascertained  that  this  could  not  be  ascri- 
bed to  anv  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  pump,  he 
aientionca  the  circumstance  to  Galileo,  and  requested 


him  to  give  him  an  explanation  of  th^  cauM  o 
anomaly.  Galileo,  either  not  questiooing  the 
ness  of*^  the  opinion  which  then  prevaileoTi  or  I 
unable  to  assign  any  other  that  was  more  plain 
replied,  "  That  the  water  was  raised  to  the  neig 
S2  feet  on  account  of  the  horror  which  nature  hi 
a  vacuum  ;  but  that  the  horror  was  hmited  in  i 
fects,  and  ceased  to  operate  above  the  height  c 
•feet  !"  This  explanation,  so  unworthy  of  the  i 
of  Galileo,  would  be  totally  undeserving  of  credit 
we  not  know  the  authority  that  an  error  whicl 
prevailed  for  twenty  centuries  could  have  overtb 
man  mind.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was  b 
means  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  he  had  ( 
and  that  he  immediately  began  to  suspect  the  ag 
of  some  external  cause  ;  but  his  death,  which  haj 
ed  soon  after,  prevented  him  from  bringing  his  thov 
to  maturity.  His  disciple  Torricelli,  to  whoiq 
supposed  he  had  mentioned  his  ideas  on  the  ml 
was  more  successful  in  his  explanation.  He  sofi 
ed  that  the  weight  of  the  water  was  one  of  the  deq 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  i 
tigating  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  that  fluid  in  j 
and  that  it  was  probably  counterbalancedfj 
weight  of  something  external  pressing  up09^ 
face  below.  To  put  this  conjecture  to 
experiment,  he  took  a  glass  tube  about  four  I 
(as  AB,  Fig.  2.)  hermetically  lealed  at^ 
and  open  at  the  other.  Having  fiUed  it  f 
ry,  he  shut  the  open  end  with  his  finger  | 
inverted  the  tube,  and  introduced  the  opearj| 
under  the  surface  of  a  small  quantity  of  i 
a  bason.  Lastly,  he  placed  the  tuoe  in  ^ 
position,  and  on  withdrawing  his  fiugfr,  h^i 
that  a  part  of  the  mercury  descended  in  th^f 
that  the  rest  of  it  was  supported  at  theh 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  nwrcuiy  i 
By  varying  the  experiment,  he  found 
cases,  tne  mercury  was  supported  at  a  p 
height  above  its  surface  in  the  bason,  egv 
the  14th  part  of  the  height  of  the  water  m  t| 
He  therefore  inferred,  that  the  mercury  i  ' 
and  the  water  in^the  pump,  exerted  e^ual] 
the  same  base,  their  altitudes  being  inven 
specific  gravities,  and  that  the  weight  of  1 
in  either  case  was  counteracted  by  some  i 
terminate  force.  This  force  he  supf 
weight  of  the  air. 

This  explanation,  however  natural  and' 
may  now  seem,  was  by  no  means  so  readil] 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  extrti 
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jfJ.inoaclj.  still  employ  its  inhabitants,  Number  of  houses  619, 
Population  3i«78,  of  whom  5^8  were  returned  as  em- 
ployed in  trade.  See  Oldfield's  History  of  the  Bo* 
rotighs,     (j ) 

BA ROACH,  Broach,  Barokia,  or  Baruki 
the  Barugnxah  of  the  ancientSi  a  town  of  Hindos* 
tan,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  situated  on  a  ri- 
■finff  ground  surrounded  with  water,  on  the  river  Ner- 
iuddah,  near  the  place  wliere  it  falls  into  the  Gulf 


of  Cambay,  A  factory  was  established  -h 
1616  by  the  English ;  and  in  1683  it  had  flui 
to  such  a  degree,  that  no  ]ess  than  55fiQO  pii 
baftaes,  5cc.  of  different  kinds,  manufactured 
neighbourhood,  and  superior  tp  those  of  BflDga 
p.hippcd  for  England.  Agates,  found  in  the  moi 
near  Brampour,  also  form  one  of  the  articles 
trade.  East  Longitude  72^  54',  North  I^iititQ 
4S'      U) 


BAROMETER. 


Barometer.  Barometer  (compounded  of  /8«^«^  toeight^  and  fuwi 
^  —^  measure^)  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the  weiAt 

History,  of  the  air,  and  the  variations  of  its  pressure  in  diffe- 
rent circumstances.  As  every  change  in  the  weight 
of  that  fluid  is  accompanied  with  correspondmj^ 
changes  of  density,  and  consequently  of  its  disposi- 
tion to  absorb  or  deposit  moisture,  the  barometer  is 
also  employed  to  pomt  out  the  probable  changes  of 
weather ;  nence  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  a  toea- 
iher'glass.  (See  Meteorology. )  Another  purpose, 
scarcely  less  important,  to  which  this  instrument  has 
lately  been  mucn  applied,  is  the  measurement  of  acces- 
sible heigfits ;  and  the  results  obtained  bv  means  of 
it  approach  so  near  to  perfect  accuracy,  wnen  all  cir- 
cumstances are  properly  estimated,  that  this  method 
of  determining  the  heights  of  mountains  is,  in  many 
cases,  even  preferable  to  the  geometrical  methoda. 
( See  Heights.  )  It  also  appears  from  the  observations 
of  Captain  Flinders,  that  the  barometer  may  be  of  the 
most  essential  service  at  sea,  not  only  to  foretel  changes 
of  weather,  but  also  to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  land, 
(See  Winds.)  These  important  properties  entitle  this 
instrument  to  a  consideraole  share  of  our  attention. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  weight  of  the  air,  the 
barometer  was  entirely  unknown  ;  and  indeed  it  was 
the  discovery  of  that  fact,  which  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  instrument.  The  ancients  ascribed  to  the  horror 
of  a  vacuum  all  the  effects  which  arise  from  atmo- 
spherical  pressure.  This  explanation,  absurd  as  it  may 
now  seem,  was  admitted  even  by  Galileo ;  and  the  in- 
genuity of  a  Pascal  and  a  Boyle  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  point  out  its  futility,  and  banish  it  from  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  philosophy.  The  influence  of 
occult  qualities,  was,  in  all  difficult  cases,  assumed  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  it  was  less  in- 
consistent vnth  their  prejudices  to  ascribe  the  effects 
of  the  weight  of  the  air  to  an  invisible  agent,  or  an 
unknown  principle,  than  to  the  operation  of  a  fluidf 
which  they  thought  was  so  obviously  destitute  of  all 
weight.  It  was  accordingly  considered  as  an  indis* 
putable  fact,  that  the  ascent  of  water  in  pumps,  and 
other'limilar  effects  of  atmospherical  pressure,  were 
owing  to  the  horror  which  nature  has  for  a  vacuum. 
This  opinion  was  universally  received  till  the  supcr- 
intendant  of  the  water  works  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  wishing  to  raise  water,  by  means  of  a  pump, 
to  a  considerable  height,  was  sui^rised  to  find  that 
the  water  would  not  rise  higher  than  32  or  33  feet. 
After  he  had  ascertained  that  this  could  not  be  ascri- 
bed to  anv  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  pump,  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Galileo,  and  requested 


him  to  give  him  an  explanation  of  tho  caus«  • 
anomaly.  Galileo,  either  not  questioaing  th( 
ness  ot  the  opinion  which  then  prcvailea*  or 
unable  to  assign  any  other  that  was  more  pla 
replied,  "  That  the  water  was  raised  to  the  Jid 
32  feet  on  account  of  the  horror  which  nature! 
a  vacuum  ;  but  that  the  horror  was  limited  in 
fects,  and  ceased  to  operate  above  the  height 
feet  !"  This  explanation,  so  unworthy  of  tfy 
of  Galileo,  woula  betotally  undeserving  of  crec 
we  not  know  the  authority  that  an  error  whi 
prevailed  for  twenty. centuries  could  have  overt 
man  mind.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
means  satisfied  with  the  explanation  which  he  had 
and  that  he  immediately  began  to  suspect  the  f 
of  some  external  cause  ;  but  his  death,  which  lu 
ed  soon  after,  prevented  him  from  bringing  his  the 
to  maturity.  His  disciple  Torriceui,  to  wboi 
supposed  he  had  mentioned  his  ideas  on  the  si 
was  more  successful  in  his  explanation.  He  su 
ed  that  the  weight  of  the  water  was  one  of  the  ek 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
tigating  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  that  fluid  in  p 
and  that  it  was  probably  counterbalanced  o 
weight  of  something  external  pressing  upon  tl 
face  below.  To  put  this  conjecture  to  the.  t 
experiment,  he  took  a  glass  tube  about  four  feet 
(as  AB,  Fig.  2.)  hermetically  sealed  at  one  a 
and  open  at  the  other.  Having  filled  it  with  a 
ry,  he  shut  the  open  end  with  his  finger ;  h 
inverted  the  tube,  and  introduced  the  open  enc 
under  the  surface  of  a  small  quantity  of  mere 
a  bason,  Lastly,  he  placed  the  tube  in  a  V) 
position,  and  on  withdrawing  his  finger,  he  obi 
that  a  part  of  the  mercury  descendedin  the  tub 
that  the  rest  of  it  was  supported  at  the  height  i 
inches  above  the  level  ot  the  mercury  in  the  1 
By  varying  the  experiment,  he  found  thatf 
cases,  tne  mercury  was  supported  at  a  perpenc 
height  above  its  surface  in  the  bason,  e({ual  to 
the  14th  part  of  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  p 
He  therefore  inferred,  that  the  mercury  in  the 
and  the  water  iusthe  pump,  exerted  e^ual  presSQ 
the  same  base,  their  altitudes  being  inversely  a 
specific  gravities,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  c 
in  either  case  was  counteracted  by  some  fixed  a 
terminate  force.  This  force  he  supposed  wi 
weight  of  the  air. 

This  explanation,  however  natural  andobv 
may  now  seem,  was  by  no  means  so  readily  adi 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  estreme  ] 
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Hple  of  tbe  horror  of  a  vacuum 
jcUeved  to  yield  at  once  to  the  aim- 

Altempt*  were  accordingly  made 
experiments  of  ihc  pumpa  and  the 
llJi  with  that  ab&urd  opinion.  It  was 
a  subtile  ftuid  or  aerial  spirit,  was  eva- 
tie  surface  of  the  water  and  the  mer- 
led  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and 
;:h  actiTity  to  the  horror  of  a  vacuum 
to  suftatn  the  column  of  those  fluids. 
,  who  was  then  at  Rouen>  was  inform* 
lacnts  of  the  Italian  philodophcre,  he 
Wpeat  them  ;  and  soon  after  obtained 
»  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
'  the  conclusions  which  TorricelJi  had 
reflecting  on  the  nature  of  the  expc- 
soon  convinced  that  the  principle  of 
vacuum  was  altogether  gratuitous  and 
I  that  the  suspension  of  the  mercury 
>mc  other  cause.  To  place  the  mat* 
isputc,  he  employed  tubes  of  glass  40 
aving  filled  one  of  them  with  water, 
h  wine,  he  inverted  them  respectively 
rfie  fluids,  after  the  manner  of  the  cx- 
rriceUi.  The  water  remained  suspend- 
t  of  31  feet  1  inch  and  4*  lines  j  and 
t  height  of  33  feet  3  inches.  These 
•re  performed  at  Rouen  in  l(>t6,  in 
'eral  men  of  science,  all  of  whom  were 
old  opinions.  The  couvtction  wliich 
on  their  minds  was  complete,  and  they 
Eibraced  the  new  doctrines,  Pascal 
count  of  the  experiments  the  follow- 
work  entitled  Experiences  nouvcUes 
\  This  work  was  severely  attacked* 
P#  Noel,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  then  rec- 
ge  of  Paris.  All  the  prejudices  of  a 
^  and  all  the  virulence  of  error,  were 
he  attack ;  and  Pascal  had  the  morti- 
that  many  were  still  disposed  to  qnes- 
which  he  had  drawn  from  his  ex- 


^8 


I  eitperiment  occurred  to  him  which  he 
pver  silence  the  objections  of  his  op* 
stablish  his  opinion  beyond  the  possi- 
versj.  If  the  mercury  in  the  TorriceU 
be,  IS  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the 
I  stand  higher  or  lower  according  to 
the  columns  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
ation  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  weight 
no  connection  with  tne  height  of  the 
crcury  ought  to  stand  at  the  saraeelo* 
jghts  in  the  atmosphere.  He  there- 
I  make  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale; 
lat  the  difTerence  between  the  heights 
at  the  places  of  observation  might  be 
Ejuantity,  he  pitched  upon  the  moun- 
jlgt  >Ti  the  neighbourhood  of  Cltrmont^ 
wb  his  purpose.  Being  at  that  time 
rote  to  lijs  brother-in-law  Perrier,  a 
uished  talents,  who  was  then  going  to 
esting  him  to  perform  the  experiment 
Various  circumstances  prevented  the 
^g  trifd  till  the  19th  of  Sept.  1648, 
pfofflied  With  equal  accuracy  and  dkilK 


The  result  coincided  with  the  expectations  of  Pascal :  Barom^tfr , 
as  they  ascended  the  side  of  the  mountain,  the  mer-  '^  v^— ' 
cury  gradually  subsided  in  the  Torricellian  tube ;  and 
when  they  reached  the  summit, it  stood  3 inches  1^  lines 
lower  than  at  the /bottom.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated on  different  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  alwayn 
with  a  similar  result* 

Pascal  no  sooner  was  informed  of  the  details  of  Pre«ure  of 
these  experiments,  than  he  repeated  them  on  a  small  *^**  ^''l 
scale  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  steeple  of  St  i4"cit  *^ 
Jacques-la- Boucherie  ;  and  he  observed  a  correspond- 
ing difference  between  the  heights  of  the  mercurial 
columns.  There  now  remained  no  longer  any  pretext 
of  ascribing  the  elevation  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
to  the  horror  of  a  vacuum  j  for,  it  would  have  been 
absurd  to  pretend  that  nature  had  a  greater  abhon* 
rence  of  a  vacuum  in  a  valley,  than  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  ;  and  accordingly  all  thu&e  who  were  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  discovering  the  real  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question,  admitted  the  conchtsions  of 
Pascal  concerning  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  applaud- 
ed the  simple  and  decisive  method  which  he  had  taken 
to  demonstrate  its  influence.  On  the  whole,  the  his- 
tory of  tlua  research  affords  a  signal  instance  of  the 
slow  and  gradual  progress  of  human  knowledge  :  Ga- 
lileo proved  that  the  air  was  possessed  of  weight  \ 
Torricelli  conjectured  that  this  fluid  caused  the  ascent 
of  water  in  pumps,  as  well  ns  the  suspension  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  Pas- 
cal converted  this  conjecture  into  a  demonstration. 

But  the  triumph  ot  Pascal  was  too  complete  not  to 
excite  afresh  the  malignity  of  his  enemies :  Descartes, 
among  others,  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  the  air ;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  M.  Carcavi,  dated  June  11» 
1619,  accuses  Pascal  of  a  want  of  candour,  and  asserts 
that  he  first  suggested  to  him  the  experiment  of  Puy- 
dc-dome.  Pascal,  on  tlie  other  hand,  maintains,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  experiment  was  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  that  he  never  received  the  smallest 
hint  of  it  from  any  person.  It  would  be  improper 
to  enter  here  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute  ;  but  it 
appears  to  us,  that  the  pretensions  of  Descartes  are  al- 
together groundless,  and  that  the  discover)-  of  atmo- 
spherical pressure  is  due  to  Pascal  alone. 

It   13  obvious,    from  the  experiment  of  Puy-de*  Applicai^ 
dome,  that  the  Torricellian  tube,  if  properly  gra-  |it»»ofthfe 
duated,  may  be  employed  to  measure  the  hciirhts  of  J'^'''*^"^**r 
mountamsj  a  purpose,  we  already  mentioned,  to  which  j,i,r  !  i  :u 
it   is  now  frequently  applied,     Boyle  suggested  this  on i.- tit », 
application  of  it  in  166S*  aiui  uicte- 

Afterii  was  ascertained,  that  the  weight  of  the  o^^^^^^'**^ 
air  was  the  true  cause  of  the  suspenstou  of  the  mer  P^'^P'^'**' 
cury  in  the  tube  of  Torricelli,  Perrier  contintie^io 
make  daily  observations  with  it»  from  the  begiii^iig 
of  164-9  to  the  end  of  March  1651,  One  of  hS 
friends  at  Paris,  and  Descarte»i  who  was  then  at 
Stockholm,  made  similar  observations  during  the 
same  period,  and  they  found,  that  the  column  of 
mercury  varied  in  length,  according  to  the  temptTa- 
ture,  the  winds,  the  moist  ure^  and  other  cr  re  urn  stan- 
ces connected  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere*- 
ThuB  the  lube  of  Torricelli  became  an  instrument, 
not  nnly  for  shewing  the  weight  of  the  air»  but  for 
poiiitijig  out  the  changes  of  weather  which  happeti 
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Raromcter.  iu  consequence  of  variations  in  the  weights  of  the  at- 
^^^*/*-*'  inosphcrical  columns.  Some  pretend  that  Otto  de 
Guericke  first  proposed  to  employ  the  barometer 
■as  a  weather- glass ;  but  this  idea,  so  obvious,  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  observations  of  Perrier 
and  Descartes,  and  must  have  occurred  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period  to  these  philosophers.  Boyle  made  many 
meteorological  observations  with  it  in  1666 ;  and  he 
was  also  at  great  pains  to  refute  a  hypothesis  advan- 
ced by  Linus,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  elevation 
of  the  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube.  This  hy- 
pothesis, which  prevailed  for  some  time,  was  called 
the  Funicular  hypothesis:  it  assumed,  that  the  mer- 
cur)'  was  supported  by  an  invisible  rope  of  the  same  me- 
tallic fluid :  an  opinion  so  extremely  absurd,  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  we  have  some  difficulty 
in  believing  that  it  was  ever  maintained,  or  that  it 
should  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  grave  refuta- 
tion. 

TJie  experiment  of  Torricelli  was  so  simple,  and  yet 
so  easy  to  be  exhibited  under  a  variety  of  forms,  that 
a  great  number  of  barometers  were  soon  proposed, 
either  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  more  correct, 
or   enlarging  the  extent  of  the  barometrical   scale. 
Before  we  proceed  to  give  particular  descriptions  of 
these  instruments,  and  of  the  various  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  increase  their  accuracy  and  sensi- 
bility, it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  previous 
remarks  applicable  to  barometers  in  general. 
Ocncral  di-      The  tubes  intended  for  barometers  ought  to  be 
rcctions  for  sealed  hermetically  at  both  ends,  immediatelv  after 
the  con-       ^j^^y  ^^^  made  at  the  glass-house,  and  to  be  kept  in 

banMnet^M.  *^^^  ^^^^^  *^^^  ^^^^Y  ^^^  ^°  ^^  ^^'^^^  "P*  Without  this 
precaution,  they  are  apt  to  be  sullied  with  dust, 
moisture,  and  other  impurities,  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  afterwards  to  remove,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  their  diameters.  When  they  arc  opened, 
which  may  be  done  with  a  file,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  breathe  into  them,  or  to  wash  them  with  spi- 
rit of  wine,  or  any  other  fluid;  experience  having 
proved,  that  in  tubes  so  treated,  the  mercury  al- 
ways stands  a  little  below  its  proper  level.  This  is, 
BO  doubt,  owing  to  the  adhesion  of  a  little  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  which  being 
afterwards  converted  into  vapour,  renders  the  vacuum 
above  the  mercury  imperfect.  If  any  cleaning  is  ne- 
cessary, it  may  be  done  with  a  fine  linen  rag,  that 
haspreviously  been  well  dried. 

Tubes.  The  tubes  ought  to  be  as  perfectly  cylindrical  as 

possible,  though,  in  some  cases,  this  is  not  absolute- 
ly necessary.  They  should  be  about  33  inches  in 
length,  and  the  diameter  of  their  bore  should  be  at 
least  2  or  2^  lines,  otherwise  the  friction,  and  capil- 
lar action,  will  be  apt  to  affect  the  free  motion  of 
dijj^ercury.  The  glass  should  not  be  very  thick, 
ai  It  is  apt,  in  that  case,  to  break,  when  the  mercury 

#ifl  boiled  in  the  tube :  half  a  line  is  sufficient. 
The  mercury  ought  to  be  perfectly  pure,  and  free 
from  all  foreign  metals.  The  best  is  what  has  been 
recently  revived  from  cinnabar;  the  common  mer- 
cury of  the  shops  being  often  adulterated  intention- 
ally with  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  stands  at  various 
heights  in  the  tube,  according  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  foreign  substances  with  w^hich  it  is 
amalgamated. 


The  different  mechanical  methods  vrfiich  have  been  Bi 
proposed  for  purifying  mercury,  are,  f«w  the  imnt  *■ 
part,  ineffectual;  we  would,  therefore,  reconmieiid 
the  revivification  of  the  metal  from  cinnabar,  for  aioe 
barometers,  as  being  least  liable  to  uncertainty*  For 
this  purpose,  take  a  pound  of  cinnabar,  and  reduce 
it  to  powder ;  mix  it  well  with  five  or  six  ounces  of 
iron,  or  steel  filings  ;  and  having  put  the  mixture  in- 
to an  iron  retort,  expose  the  whole  to  the  heat  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace;  the  mercury  will  soon  pats 
over  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and  may  be  obtained, 
by  adapting  to  the  retort  an  earthen  receiver  which 
has  been  previously  half  filled  with  water. 

Before  being  introduced  into  the  tube,  the  mercu- 
ry ought  to  be  well  heated,  or  even  boiled  in  a  gla- 
zed earthen  pipkin,  in  order  to  drive  off  any  mois- 
ture which  may  adhere  to  it ;  but  this  will  be  unne- 
cessary, if  the  mercury  has  been  recently  revived* 

The  mercury  ought  Hkewise  to  be  boiled  in  the  ^ 
tube,  to  expel  any  air  or  moisture  which  may  still  ~2 
remain  attached  to  it,  or  to  the  inside  of  the  tube.     ■ 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner:  Pour  as  much 
mercury  into  the  tube  as  wdl  make  it  stand  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  inches ;  and  introduce  a  long 
wire  of  iron  to  stir  it  during  the  act  of  boiling.    Ex- 
pose the  mercury  in  the  tube  gradually  to  the  heit 
of  a  chafing  dish  of  burning  charcoal ;  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  stir  it  gently  with  the  iron  wire  to  • 
facilitate  the  disengagement  of  the  bubbles  of  the 
air.    When  the  first  portion  of  the  mercury  has  been 
sufficiently  boiled,  and  all  the  air  extricated,  remofe 
the  tube  from  the  chafing  dish,  and  allow  the  whole  - 
to  cool,  taking  care  not  to  bring  it  into  contact  with 
any  cold  substance.     Introduce  an  equal  quantity  of  ' 
mercury,  and  treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  withdraw- 
ing the  wire  a  httle,  so  that  it  may  not  reach  below 
the  upper  part  of  the  mercury  already  freed  from  nr.  ' 
The  chafing  dish  must  also  be  placed  immedktely 
under  the  mercury  which  has  been  last  poured  in. 
Repeat  the  same  process  with  each  successive  por- 
tion of  mercury  till  the  tube  is  filled,  alwaya  apply- 
ing the  heat  very  cautiously  ;  and  be  equauy  caraal 
in  allowing  it  to  cool,  before  a  fresh  portion  of  mer- 
cary  is  poured  in. 

It  sometimes  happens,  when  the  tube  is  carefnily  Q 
inverted,  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  that  the  ^ 
mercury,  after  being  completely  freed  from  air,  ia  * 
the  way  we  have  described,  remains  suspended  in  the  ^ 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  and  does  not  assume  its  pro-  ^ 
per  level,  with  respect  to  the  pressure  of  the  atSHK  In 
sphere,  till  the  tube  has  been  gently  shaken.     This     { 
fact,  which  seems  to  have  given  great  di£Bculty  to 
Huygens,  is  certainly  pwing  to  the  capillary  attiac- ' 
tion  of  the  tube,  and  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
particles  of  mercury,  as  it  takes  place  only  in  tnbcs' 
of  a  small  bore.     To  say,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  invisible  ethereal  fluid  more  subtile  thin 
air,  is  no  less  unphilosophical  than  the  semicircuhr 
hypothesis  of  Linus,  or  the  principle  of  the  honor  of 
a  vacuum,  particularly  when  we  can  assigpi  a  cnse 
for  it,  of  whose  operation  we  have  many  ampkand 
obvious  proofs. 

The  Torricellian  experiment  exhibita  the  barame-^ 
ter  under  the  simplest,  though  not  the  moat  oonve-  Pl 
nient  form.  The  tube  AB,  ( Fig.  2.  Phte  LilL)  which  ^ 
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ii  litmiclicany  scaled  at  A,  ought  to  be  about  S3 
imrhes  in  Icn|jtli«  and  2^  or  3  lines  in  diameter  of 
boro.  Sipce  the  beiglit  of  the  mtrrcury  in  ihc  tube 
mtmt  be  reckoned  fruni  the  surface  cif  the  mercury 
ihv  bwan,  the  width  of  the  latter  ought  to  be* 
h,  that  the  clcviition  nr  fJepresstim  of  the  mcrrcury 
the  tube  may  have  little  efTcet  in  changing  the 
lexcl  otf  the  mercury  in  the  boik>n.  In  the  mor.;  Jm- 
provenl  baroaijters,  conlrivdncea,  whicli  we  shall  af- 
i-^rw-Mrds  i'xpKun,  have  been  adopted  for  preserving 
r  ice  of  the  mercury  at  the  *time  level  ; 

\  lined  snllicienily  well  for  common  pur- 

]  giving  the  bason  a  conttidcrable  diameter 

\:  ct  to  that  of  the  lube. 

Tiic  common  barometer,  represented  in  Fig,  5, 
difitt^  but  httle  from  tlie  Torricellian  tube-  Instead 
of  a  bason,  a  small  reservoir  is  usually  aitnched  to  the 
k>wcr  extremity  of  the  tube,  or  rather  the  tube  itself 
if  swelled  out  into  a  bulby  form,  as  reprciiented  at 
Fi^.  4v  In  this  form,  however,  the  inslrurRcnt  is 
•by  no  means  accurate,  particularly  when  the  diame* 
of  the  bulb,  as  is  usually  the  case*  difftrs  but  lit- 
from  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  tube.  In 
[or  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
ion  always  at  the  same  level ,  the  father  of  t lie  late 
Mr  George  Adams  constructed  the  bason  wholly^  or 
in  part,  of  leathci-,  and  by  means  of  a  screw  at  the 
bottom,  adjuuted  the  surface  of  the  mercury-  in  it,  so 
35  to  have  it  always  at  the  place  from  wliich  the  di- 
lOns  on  the  scale  commence. 

In  this  country,  the  lowest  station  of  tlie  mercury 
t*     ■  Mo  be  about  28  inches,  and  its  highest 

bove  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  bason  : 
and  vbhvn  the  instrument  is  to  remain  in  a  fixed  posi- 
nou  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  may  conwdcr 
tlic  tntrrval  between  these  two  points,  as  the  range 
of  the  barometrical  scale.  The  scale  which,  conse- 
i|tt»ttly,  will  ctJibrace  three  inches,  may  be  subdivided 
tftto  tmalicr  divisions,  according  to  the  degree  of 
wiceiy  required.  Each  inch  is  commonly  divided  in- 
to ten  coual  parts;  and  these  are  subdivided  into 
httndredtns  of  an  inch,  by  a  contrivaiice  called  a  tirr- 
*  r  scale-  (  See  Vernier*  )  By  this  means  the  height 
tlic  mercury  is  ascertained,  by  inspection,  to  the 
_^^th  of  an  inch.  For  nice  purposes,  the  vernier 
may  be  made  to  indicate  the  tws^'^  ^^  ^^  inch. 

Besides  these  lineal  divisions,  the  scale  is  divided 

into  other  points,  having  a  reference  to  the  instrument 

in  its  capacity  of  indicating  the  probable  state  of  the 

weather.     At  SI  inches,  the  highest  point  of  the  scale 

ttf  Variation,  xetjair  is  marked  on  the  one  side,  and  set 

^frogf  on  the  other.     At  30  inches,  ^aiV  is  written,  in 

r,  on  the  one  side,  andyro^^  on  the  other; 

an  inch  below  is  written  the  word  change^ 

*  !  answers  both  for  summer  and  winter. 

iimon  barometer  answers  sufficiently  well 
t'  iirposes,  when  the  observations  are  made 

at  '  place  ;  but  as  many  of  these  nece&sarily 

iiD|ily  a  change  of  situation,  it  soon  became  an  object 
of  importance  to  construct  barometers  in  such  a 
tmtmtr  that  they  ought  be  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  another  without  much  inconvenience  or  risk. 
Barometers  of  this  kind,  which  are  called  portable 
6arwti€ters^  are  chicHy  employed  for  measuring^ 
rot*  til*  I*J^KT  lu 
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heights.   They  liavc  a&.^umed,  under  the  Itand^  of  dif-  Baroman^ 
ficrcnt  artists,  a  variety  of  forms.  '  -    ^^^^ 

Derham  ;nentions  a  pottable  barometer ;  but  as 
many  circumstances  connected  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  instrnmcnt,  arc  entirely  overlook^'d  in  ita  con- 
fctruction.  It  docs  not  ment  a  particular  d^jscription. 
{Pfiil.  Trans,  vol.  X3t*  N^  2:if>,}  The  portaWc  ba* 
roineter  consists,  in  general^  ot  a  tube  of  the  usual 
length,  passing  through  the  upper  part  of  a  wooden 
cistern,  to  which  it  is  glued,  and  the  bottom  of  which 
is  made  of  leather.  The  tube  being  filled  with  mer- 
cury, which  has  been  previously  well  purged  of  air, 
and  placed  in  a  proper  position,  the  superHuous  mer- 
cury descends  into  the  cistcni*  and  as&itmcs  a  le^el 
in  the  tube,  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  ex* 
ternal  air.  The  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern 
is  adju&ted  to  the  same  level  by  a  screw,  which  ptrsscs 
more  or  less  against  the  flexible  leather  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  raisea  or  depresses  it  at  pleasure.  From 
the  line  of  this  level,  whicli  is  called  sero^  the  scale 
commences,  and  is  reckoned  upwards  to  the  height  of 
about  Si2  inches:  the  actual  divisions  of  the  scale  begin 
at  about  15  iuches.  Various  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed for  con<.lnicting  tlie  portable  barometer  in  a 
manner  best  suited  to  carnage,  to  placing  the  tube 
in  a  vertical  position  at  the  time  of  observation,  to 
ascertaining  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  to  ma- 
king allowances  for  the  expauMOn  and  contraction. 
i*f  the  mercury  by  changes  of  temperature ;  but  it 
will  be  Ruflkicnt  to  dcscnbe  the  instrument  in  its  pre- 
sent most  improved  form. 

Figures  1,  2,  and  3,  represent  the  portable  barome-  Trough* 
tcr  as  constructed  by  Mr  Troughton,  and  tirst  made  t"n*»  por- 
by  him  in  1785.  The  greatest  peculiarity  in  ihii  '^hle  baro- 
instrument,  aceordmg  to  the  opinion  of  this  ingenious 
and  philosophical  artist,  consists  in  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  set  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale  of  inches.  For  this  purpose,  a 
glass  cylinder  of  about  2.5  inches  diameter,  and  as 
much  in  length,  contains  the  mercury.  An  external 
covering  of  hollow  brass,  terminating  in  a  fen'iale 
screw  a  little  above  and  below  the  glass,  admits  male 
screw  pieces,  whose  ends,  well  leathered^  heing  pi-es- 
Bcd  hard  against  the  ends  of  the  glass,  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fluid.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  brass 
cover  are  two  Uits  made  ho  ri  font  ally,  one  before, 
and  the  other  behind,  exactly  similar  and  opposite  to 
each  other.  At  bottom  ij  a  screw,  seen  better  in 
the  section  Fig.  2.  which,  acting  upon  the  usual  leather  Fig. 
bag,  forces  the  quicksilver  upwards  at  pleaijure,  and, 
by  filling  every  part,  renders  the  instrument  portable, 
But  the  primary  design  of  this  screw  is,  to  furnish 
the  means  of  adjusting  the  surface  of  the  mercuiy  in 
the  glass  cisterif,  so  as  lust  to  thut  out  the  lighLftoni 
passing  between  it  and  the  upper  edges  of  tlM^tits 
in  the  brass  cover.  This  is  the  mode  of  acljustWr  t*> 
zero  \  and  it  follows,  that  the  upper 
must  represent  the  beginning  of  ih 
The  frame  is  entirely  made  of  a  brass  tube,  and  above 
the  cistern  is  of  about  l.I  inch  diameter*  -The  first 
ten  inches  of  the  lower  end  is  occupieoby  a  thermo- 
meter, whose  bulb,  bent  inwaids,  is  concealed  within 
the  frame.  At  about  three  incfies  higher,  it  attaches 
to  the  stand  by  a  nng,  in  which  the  frame  turns 
2o 
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round  with  a  smooth  and  steady  motion,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  the  instrument  in  the  best  light  for 
reading  off,  &c.  The  actually  divided  scale  com- 
mences at  about  15  inches  above  the  zerOf  and  is  con- 
tinued as  high  as  S3  inches,  and,  by  the  usual  help  of 
a  vernier,  is  subdivided  down  to  .001  of  an  inch.  A 
longitudinal  slit,  from  end  to  end  of  the  divided  part, 
exposes  to  view  the  glass  tube  and  mercury  within  it. 
The  whole  of  this  part  consists  of  two  tubes  of  brass. 
In  the  inside  of  the  interior  one,  shdes  a  cylindrical 
piece,  on  which  is  divided  the  vernier  scale,  the  index 
to  which  is  the  lower  end  of  the  piece.  In  taking 
the  height  of  the  mercury,  this  piece  is  brought  down 
so  as  just  to  exclude  the  li^ht  from  passing  between 
itself  and  the  spherical  surface  of  the  mercury.  The 
screw  at  top,  although  but  a  short  one,  performs 
this  office  in  whatever  part  of  the  scale  the  vernier 
piece  may  be ;  for  it  acts  upon  the  interior  long  tube, 
in  the  inside  of  which,  the  piece  is  sustained  by 
friction ;  and  in  which,  it  is,  on  every  occasion, 
to  be  set  by  hand  nearly.  The  tripod  is  altogether 
similar  to  what  Mr  Ramsden  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  far  back,  perhaps,  as  the  year  1775. 
It  affords,  when  closed,  (Fig  4.)  a  safe  and  convenient 
packing-case  for  the  instrument.  The  structure  of 
the  staff  head  is  curious.  The  principal  part  is  a 
circle  (Fig.  5.)  about  .75  of  an  inch  broad,  jointed 
in  three  pieces :  these,  although  they  seem  in  prin- 
ciple to  be  incapable  of  motion,  yet,  in  practice^ 
produce  what  is  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose. 
The  three  joint-pins  extend  inwards,  so  as  to  pass 
through  a  circular  rim,  which  they  hold  fast :  with- 
in this  rim  is  hung  a  similar  one  by  two  pivots ;  and, 
inside  the  latter,  at  right  angles  to  the  pivots,  arc 
fastened  two  Y's  or  angles,  in  which  the  barometer 
hangs  by  its  gudgeons.  Thus  are  brought  about,  in 
a  small  compass,  the  means  of  extending  the  legs,  of 
turning  the  instrument  about  respecting  the  tripod, 
and  an  universal  joint,  whereon  it  readily  places  it- 
self perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

We  shall  conclude  the  account  of  the  portable  baro- 
meter for  the  measurement  of  heights,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  one  which  has  lately  been  constructed  by  Miller 
and  Adie,  uniting  the  advantages  of  Troughton's 
with  sevend  important  improvements.  The  general 
appearance  of  this  instrument,  when  on  its  tripod, 
is  nearly  the  same  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  3.  The 
scale  and  vernier  are  the  same  as  those  dready  de- 
scribed ;  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  forms  the  frame, 
is  cut  open  on  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  allow  the 
finger  and  thumb  to  lay  hold  of  the  head  of  the  ad- 
justing screw,  and  is  continued  beyond  it  about  half 
an  inch  ;  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  circular  level, 
by  Wibuich  the  instrument  is  very  conveniently  placed 
in  a  «^cal  position.  The  ball  of  the  attached  ther- 
momHer  is  made  of  a  piece  of  the  barometer  tube 
aboqt  1 .5  inches  long,  and  bent  back  so  as  to  lie  pa- 
rallel to  the  tube  of  the  barometer,  with  which  it  is 
nearly  in  contact.  The  mercury  in  both  being  thus 
similariy  situated,  is  equally  and  simultaneously  af- 
fected by  a  change  of  temperature.  The  cistern  is 
made  of  two  circular  pieces  of  wood,  connected  to- 
gether with  leather.  Two  concentric  screws  work 
m  the  bottom  of  the  external  brass  cover :  the  outer 
screw  is  intended  to  raise  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
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cistern,  in  order  to  press  the  mercury  quickly  to  Che  I 
top  of  the  tube,  either  for  carriage,  or  to  maseYoom 
for  a  considerable  descent  of  the  mercurial  coloiiu* 
The  use  of  the  small  central  screw  is  to  adjust  die 
surface  of  the  mercury  to  zero,  by  pressing  a  snaU 
leather  bag  in  the  bottom  of  the  cistern^  by  wfakh 
the  adjustment  is  performed  more  steadily  than  if  the 
whole  area  were  acted  upon.    In  the  top  of  the  ciiteni  • 
is  inserted  a  bit  of  the  barometer  tube,  about  half  an 
inch  lon^,  surrounded  by  a  hollow  cylinder  of  vrorff 
terminatmg  in  a  female  screw,  which  is  stopped  by  a 
finger  screw  of  ivory,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
mercury  when  the  instrument  is  packed  up  for  car* 
riage.     The  ivory  cylinder  has  an  external  covering 
of  brass,  whose  width  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  that  forms  the  frame  of  the  barometer ;  both 
the  brass  and  ivory  coverings  are  cut  open  on  the 
opposite  sides,  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  may 
be  seen  through  the  glass  tube,  and  that  the  line  of 
light  betwixt  it  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  alits  in 
the  brass  cover,  which  is  the  beg^inning  of  the  scafe^ 
may  be  distinctly  cut  off.     By  this  method  at  ad-  • 
justmcnt,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  are  observed  . 
as  nearly  as  possible  under  similar  circumstanceSf  aM 
to  inflection  of  light,  attraction,  &c.     In  this  ccm«- 
struction,  the  tube  being  readily  accessible,  can  citsihr^ 
be  cleaned  when  it  is  soiled  by  the  mercury,  whicoE 
always  happens  when  the  surface  of  the  metal  it  ex«> 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

On  the  top  of  the'  tripod  is  a  hollow  ball  an& 
socket ;  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  is  an  imiversal  joints 
in  which  the  barometer  is  hung  in  Y's ;  it  is  then  aetrs 
perpendicular  by  the  level  on  the  top.  Four  fingers 
screws  hold  the  frame  of  the  barometer  steady  to  acji 
not  to  be  shaken  by  the  wind,  or  hand,  in  turning  this 
adjusting  screw  at  the  top.  When  the  instrument  iK 
placed  on  uneven  ground,  so  as  to  require  an  adjusts 
ment  beyond  the  range  of  the  screws,  it  is  broughsd 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  to  the  most  advantageoofla 
position  for  observing,  by  untuming  a  little  the  niiEi 
ling  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  socket*  whioiz 
must  be  again  pinched.  The  tube  is  never  remofca 
from  the  legs  oi  the  tripod ;  to  prepare  it  for  cairim^ 
the  pivots  on  which  it  hangs  are  lifted  out  of  the  V*t  ^ 
and  turned  a  httle  to  one  side;  and  it  is  then  h»i 
down  until  the  pivots,  which  project  from  the  fran^B 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  top,  rest  on  tid 
ring  at  the  upper  opening  of  the  ball.  The  1^  asiJ 
then  closed  on  it,  and  held  together  by  brass  ring 
A  brass  cap  is  then  screwed  on  above  the  joiqU  ( 
the  legs,  which  protects  all  the  upper  parts.  T 
microscopes,  for  observing  the  suriaces  of  the  i 
cury,  pack  in  the  lower  part  of  the  legs.  Fig. 
represents  the  cistern,  and  the  top  of  the  tube. 

When  the  barometer  is  to  be  used  at  sea*  soi 
contrivance  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  oscillations  ^^ 
the  mercury.  Two  methods  are  employed  &r  tbcM 
purpose  :  either  to  prevent,  by  mechanical  Bieans»tlr4 
vibrations  of  the  instrument  itself,  or  to  ^eck  tlrf 
motions  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  by  some  pecc^ 
liarity  of  form.  Both  methods  may  also  be 
joined. 

One  of  the  earliest  marine  barometers  widi  wh 
we  are  acquainted,  was  suggested  by  Dr  Hooked 
It  consited  of  two  thermometersi  or  rather  of  a  nt"* 
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(See  Manometer),  and  a  tlicnnometer 
her  in  the  same  frame.  The  ihcnnoine- 
icd  only  by  the  wannth  of  the  air  ;  the 
er,  acting  by  the  expansion  and  contraction 
led  bubble  of  air,  was  affected  not  only 
lib,  but  al^o  by  the  weight  of  the  air- 
o  tubes,  therefore,  arc  so  graduated  as  to 
nth  each  other  when  the  air  i^  included,  it  is 
^  that  when  they  afterwards  agree,  the  pres- 
tlie  atmosphere  must  be  the  same  as  when  the 
included.  And  in  general,  if  the  thermorae* 
iketi  as  a  standard,  the  difference  of  ascent  or 
in  the  other  will  point  out  the  incrt:asc  or  de- 
if  the  weight  of  tlte  air.  At  the  same  time^ 
t  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  condensation  and 
[ion  of  the  air,  on  which  this  instrument  is  a!- 
B"  founded,  do  not  depend  solely  on  the  weight 
Ktmosphere,  but  are  greatly  influenced  by  tem- 
P-  Hence  this  injttrument  cannot,  strictly 
k,  be  called  a  barometer,  but  rather  a  cnn- 
}  for  poTnting  out  alterations  in  the  state  of 
\  and  as  such,  according  to  the  observations 
'Halleyi  it  may  be  of  considerable  utihly* 
'  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  he  had  one  of 
Brometers,  and  *'  it  never  failed,"  says  he, 
bgttcsticate,  and  give  early  notice  of  all  the 
Ather  we  had,  so  that  1  depended  thereon, 
de  provision  accordingly ;  and  from  my  own 
Bee,  I  conclude,  that  a  more  useful  contrivance 
k  for  this  long  time  been  offered  for  the  be- 
uavigation."     PhiL  Tram.  1700-1,  N*>  269, 

tsssefnent  obviated  the  effects  of  the  motions 
kip  at  sea  on  the  barometer,  by  twisting  the 
bf  the  tube  into  a  spiral  consisting  of  two  con- 
Is  ;  by  this  contrivance,  the  impulses  which 
fcury  receives,  mutually  destroy  each  other, 
ig  in  opposite  directions.     The  effects  of  the 

I  and  momentary  impulses  may  also  be  dimi- 
ty widening  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  where 
fc  is  applied.  The  oscillations,  which  would 
perceptible  in  the  tube,  become  scarcely  sen- 
len  they  are  thus  diffused  over  at  larger  ex- 
lurface* 
bssement  accordingly  constructed  marine  ba- 

ki  upon  this  principle;  and  Mr  Nairne,  an  in- 
artist  in  London,  made  one  of  a  similar  kind, 
Jtain  Phipps,  in  his  voyage  to  the  north  pole* 
rtic  also  suspended  his  instrument  on  gimbals, 
of  which  the  effects  of  the  ship's  motions 
ftsost  entirely  counteracted*  M*  Zeiher  has 
td  another  marine  ban^meter,  depending  in 
I  im  the  variable  elasticity  of  the  ain  He 
^osed  a  hollow  cylinder  completely  freed  from 
two  moveable  ends;  in  the  inside  of  the 
and  between  the  ends,  is  placed  a  spring 
c#ps  them  separate,  and  resists  the  pressure 
',  so  that  the  degree  of  its  compression  af- 
ineasure  of  that  pressure.  When  the  pres- 
the  air  is  increased,  the  two  ends  of  the  cy- 
proach  each  other;  and  when  it  is  diminish- 
recede.  Consequently  the  distance  between 
[1  indicate  the  atmospherical  pressure  in  some 
Xio^     See  Mem*  Acad.  Pet  r op.  17 58  and 


We  shall  conclude  the  account  of  marine  baromc* 
ters,  with  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  improved 
kind  as  now  constructed  by  MrTroughlon*  The  tube 
consists  of  two  parts,  joined  together  about  five  inches 
below  the  top :  the  bore  in  the  upper  part  being 
about  T%  of  an  indiV  and  in  the  lower  part  only  ^^ 
By  this  Gonstnrction,  partly  from  the  difference  of 
the  bores,  and  partly  from  the  greater  friction  in  the 
lower  end,  the  motion  uf  the  mercury  is  so  much 
retarded,  that  any  impulse  given  by  the  ship  having 
a  tendency  to  raise  it,  will  scarcely  have  produced  a 
sensible  effect,  before  an  opposite  impulse  will  be  given 
having  a  tendency  to  depress  it. 

To  counteract  more  elTectually  the  effects  of  the 
chip's  motions,  the  instrument  is  suspended  on  gim- 
bals, a  representation  of  which  is  given  at  Fig.  7. 
The  whole  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cabin  by 
two  tubes  of  brass,  which  slide  one  within  the  other* 
and  render  the  instrument  capable  of  being  suspend- 
ed at  different  distances  from  the  place  ot  support, 
that  the  bottom  uf  it  may  not  strike  the  side  of  the 
cabin,  during  any  heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel.  See 
Fig.  8.  The  inner  tube  carries  the  gimbals.  The 
external  frame  of  the  barometer  is  a  cylindrical  tube 
of  wood,  on  which  slides  a  brass  socket ;  and  in  this 
18  inserted  the  innermost  pair  of  pivots  of  the  gimbals 
or  universal  joint,  which  furnishes  the  instrument  with 
a  moveable  point  of  suspension.  The  top  is  terrain 
nated  with  a  knob  of  brass,  of  a  weight  nearly  eoual 
to  that  of  the  mercury,  &c.  at  the  lower  end.  With 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  point  of  suspension,  no 
general  rule  can  be  given,  applicable  to  everj*  case  ; 
though  it  is  a  circumstance  on  which  the  oscillationt 
of  the  mercury  greatly  depend.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  though  this  point  were  accurately  determined 
for  one  particular  height  of  the  mercury,  it  would  not 
correspond  to  every  other.  By  the  ingenious  contri- 
vance of  Mr  Troughton  of  placing  a  knob  at  the  top, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  mercury,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  will  be  about  the 
middle  ;  and  if  the  instrument  were  of  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  throughout,  the  point  of  suspension  that 
would  produce  the  smallest  oscillations  in  the  mer- 
cury would  be  about  -J-  of  the  length  of  the  inUru- 
ment  from  the  top,  considering  the  lower  part  as  a 
fixed  point.  But  as  this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  the 
point  of  suspension  is  best  ascertained  by  experiment. 
The  graduation  is  on  two  scales  of  ivory,  about  four 
inches  long,  for  the  reception  of  which,  two  opposite 

auarters  of  the  cylindrical  frame  are  crossed  out 
irough  that  length,  their  planes  pointing  towards 
the  centre  of  the  tube.  The  index  is  a  very  light 
one,  and  slides  upon  the  glass  tube  without  touching 
any^  other  part.  At  the  bottom  is  the  usual W'ew, 
which  pressing  up  the  leather  bag,  prevents  tinner* 
cury  from  moving  when  the  instrument  is  esmed 
from  one  place  to  another.  Fig.  9,  and  10.  repre- 
sent sections  of  this  barometer  on  a  larger  scale. 

After  it  was  observed  that  the  different  heights  of 
the  mercury  served,  in  some  degree,  to  indicate  the 
state  of  the  weather,  many  attempts  were  made  to  en- 
large the  extent  of  the  barometrical  scale,  in  order  to 
measure  the  smallest  variations  in  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  These  attempts  soon  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
«iderable  variety  of  baronaetera,  difltering  in  form  from 
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the  common  barometer,  and  whose  scales  though  less 
accurate,  were  so  much  increased  in  extent,  as  to 
point  out  the  most  minute  changes  in  the  pressure  of 
the  air. 

Descartes  was  the  first  who  thought  of  enlarging 
the  barometrical  scale,  and  for  this  purpose  he  invent- 
ed a  barometer  which  still  retains  his  name.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  tube  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  swel- 
led out  towards  the  middle,  as  represented  by  CD, 
Fig.  5.  ;  AC  was  filled  with  w^ater,  the  point  C  being 
about  31  inches  above  the  surface  of  tlie  mercury  in 
the  cistern  B.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  AC  may- 
be to  that  of  the  part  CD  in  any  ratio.  By  this  con- 
struction, the  range  of  the  scale  would  be  nearly  as 
great  as  if  the  whole  fluid  were  water,  or  about  40 
inches,  if  we  neglect  the  weight  bf  the  water,  which 
is  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  of  the  mercury. 
Huygens  constructed  a  barometer  of  this  kind  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  escape  of  the  air  from  the  water,  or  to 
the  vapour  produced  in  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of  the 
tube>  the  variations  were  not  nearly  so  sensible  as  he 
expected. 

He  therefore  thought  of  altering  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  mercury  and  water,  m  the  following 
manner:  ABC,  Fig.  6.  is  a  bent  tube  hermetically 
sealed  at  C,  and  open  at  A.  At  DE  and  FG  the 
tube  is  swelled  out  into  two  equal  cylindrical  vessels, 
which  are  about  29  inches  asunder.  The  diameter  of 
the  bore  of  the  tube  is  about  1  line ;  that  of  the  cy- 
linders 15  lines,  and  their  depth  10.  The  limb 
BC  is  then  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  barometer  be- 
ing placed  in  a  proper  position,  as  much  mercury  is  re- 
tamed  as  occupies  EBF.  Oil  of  tartar,  (a  solution  of 
tartrate  of  potass,)  or  any  other  liquor  which  docs 
not  freeze  readily,  or  act  upon  the  mercury,  is  pour- 
ed into  AE  till  it  rises  to  a  suitable  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  at  E. 

Since  the  two  cylinders  are  equal,  and  since  their 
diameters  are  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  in  any  ratio 
whatsoever,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  this  construction, 
the  smallest  difference  in  the  atmospherical  pressure 
may  be  estimated.  The  sc^e,  however,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  hydrostatical  pressure,  is  not  capable  of 
being  extended  beyond  certain  limits.  The  liquor 
will  only  rise  above  D,  till  its  weight,  together  with 
that  of  the  air,  becomes  a  counterpoise  to  the  mercu- 
ry in  the  other  limb.  Its  evaporation  is,  in  some 
measure,  prevented  by  a  thin  film  of  oil  on  its  surface. 

This  barometer  has  several  defects.  The  column 
of  mercury  is  supported  above  its  level  at  the  lower 
fturfacc,  not  only  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  but  also 
by  that  of  the  liquor  above  it,  which  increases  with 
the  height :  when  the  weight  of  the  air  diminishes^ 
the  pressure  of  the  liquor  mcreases,  and  conversely  ; 
for  uiff  teotion  of  the  mercury  causing  the  liquor  to 
increase  or  diminish  in  altitude,  the  apparent  effect  of 
the  air  will  be  increased  or  diminished  in  like  man- 
ner ;  the  pressure  of  fluids  being  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  their  bases  and  altitudes.  The  friction,  vary- 
ing with  the  height  of  tlvc  liquor,  must  be  another 
source  of  inaccuracy.  The  hquor  itself  must  also  he 
considerably  affected  in  bulk  by  heat  and  cold ;.  and  to 
these  inconveniences  it  may  be  added,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  film  of  oil  on  its  surface,  it  will  gradual- 
ly evaporate,  and  render  the  scale  erroneous. 
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The  barometer  of  Hooke  may  be  considerecFas  an  Ba 
improvement  on  that  of  Huygens.     This  baroineter«  *— 
represented  Fig.  7,  is  composed  of  two  tubes  ABC.  Ho 
The  parts  AD  and  EF  arc  equally  wide,  and  the  hat 
bore  of  CE  is  made  as  much  narrower  as  it  is  propo^  J**J 
sed  to  enlarge  the  scale.     IBG  is  filled  with  mercu*  ^ 
ry,  the  part  A I  forming  a  vacuum.     HG  is  occii« 
pied  by  some  fluid  lighter  than  mercury,  as  a  solution 
of  tartrate  of  potass,  and  CH  bv  some  fluid  ftiU 
lighter,  as  petroleum,  which  has  little  tendency  ta 
mix  with  the  other.     The  cistern  C  is  of  the  same 
diameter  with  AD. 

From  this  construction  we  may  readily  perceive  the 
following  advantages  :  The  height  of  the  two  liquor* 
above  the  mercury  is  always  the  same,  whatever  be 
the  weight  of  the  air  ;  and  the  straight  tube  C£  be* 
jiig  always  filled  by  the  Hquors,  the  Miction  to  vehicb 
it  gives  rise  must  be  constantly  the  same. 

The  ran^e  of  the  scale,  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  motions  of  the  line  of  separation  H  of  the  twa 
liquors,  will  have  the  samc^  extent  as  that  of  the  baro- 
meter of  Descartes  and  Huyeens.  Though  this  ba- 
rometer is  among  the  best  of  those  with  an  enlarged* 
scale,  it  is  not  free  from  imperfections ;  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  fluids  on  the  surface  of  the  mercu- 
ry will  differ  on  account  of  their  difference  of  speci*- 
fic  gravity  ;  and  they  will  gradually  mix  together,  sa 
that  the  line  of  separation  will  at  last  become  incapa' 
ble  of  being  distinguished. 

M.  de  la  Hire,  m  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  o. 
Sciences  for  1708,  sjpeaks  of  the  above  method  em- 
ployed by  Hooke  for  correcting  the  defects  of  the 
double  barometer ;  and  he  says  that  he  mentioned  it 
to  Huygens  in  1690.    M.  Amontons  also  affirms,  in  a 
work  which  he  printed  in  1695,  that  the  same  me- 
thod had  occurred  to  him  eight  or  ten  years  before  ; 
and  that  he  disclosed  it  to  Mm  Hubin,  who  had  exe- 
cuted a  barometer  of  the  same  kind,  without  having 
previously  communicated  with  any  person  on  the  sub- 
ject.    When   Hubin   went  afterwards  to  England, 
Hooke  proposed  the  same  thing  to  him  ;  and  indeed  ^.^g 
the  honour  of  the  invention  is  due  to  this  phibw^*^^ 
pher,  if  we  adjudge  it  by  priority  of  claim,  fori^^^^ 
appears  that  he  had  suggested  the  double  ' 
which  bears  his  name,  in  1668.  PhiL  Trans.  No.  IJ 

We  are  indebted  also  to  Hooke  for  the  wheel- 
rometer,  which  he  invented  the  same  year.  Ttr:^ 
form  of  the  barometer,  (See  Fiff.  11.^  on  account.  of 
its  exhibiting  the  rise  and  fall  of  tne  mercury  ik:^  t 
very  conspicuous  manner,  is  become  extremely  ecs^kan. 
roon.  The  tube  is  generally  concealed  in  the  fraxr^te  $ 
but,  for  the  sake  of  representing  the  whole  in  ^zane 
figure,  we  have  made  it  to  appear  m  front ;  it  isab^=3«t 
40  inches  long,  but  6  inches  of  the  lower  end  is  1-p  ^fut 
upwards,  so  as  to  become  parallel  to  the  rest  of  "^cJie 
tube. 

As  an  inch  of  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  looger*    ^^ 
will  cause  an  inch  of  descent  in  the  shorter,  the  b< 
being  equal,  the  two  surfaces  will  thus  be  2  iu^ 
apart ;  and  this  alteration  cannot  be  effected  by  a- ' 
pressure  of  the  air  than  that  which  causes  2  inch^^ 
the  Torricellian  tube.     Hence  the  ran^ 
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the  scale  is  only  half  that  of  the  common  baromet^'* 
But  this  defect  is  compensated  by  converting  the  p^^ 
peadicular  motion  of  the  mercury  into  a  rotatory  oi*^' 
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iting  it  Oft  a  circular  dvi\  plaK*.  For  this 
I  piece  of  ivory  of  a  bell  form  ia  mndc  to 
lie  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  shortt-r 
g  «  silk  thread  fastened  to  its  upper  end, 
p»if)g  over  a  pulley ^  is  stretched  by  a  weight 
irly  a  counterpoise.  By  this  rneaus  the  mo* 
le  mercury  h  communicated  to  an  irulcXi 
Ids  round  a  graduated  circle,  and  thus  the 
ing<?  is  enhirged  at  pleasure-  The  mution 
%  in  the  wheel  barometer  ha»  lK!cn  render- 
ten^itble  by  Mr  Ruasel  of  Falkirk,  by  the 
*  a  little  wheelvvork, 
the  same  figure  we  may  refer  to  the  syphon 
;  for  the  form  of  the  tube,  and  tlie  motion 
rcur}',  are  the  «amc  in  both.  Thia,  at  least 
IS  one  of  the  mott  elegant  modiiications  of 
*'*  m  tube.  It  contists  of  the  tube  applt- 
of  wood*  with  the  addition  of  a  sliding 
I  nearly  of  the  same  length.  At  the  lower 
bar  is  an  indcx»  which,  in  observiiig  the 
'b  to  be  set  oppouite  its  fiurfiice  in  the  short- 
Upper  end  uf  the  b^r  h  divided  into  a 
Bi,  whose  zero  is  the  index  below.  The 
mbed  with  a  sliding  band  {jpr  pointing  to 
of  the  mercury  in  the  longer  tube,  and 
a  vernier  for  diatinguiahing  the  smaller  divi- 

Btbi«  iimple  contrivance,  the  sum  of  the 
the  mercury  in  boib  legs  is  correctly  ck- 
t)d  measured  at  top. 

~  \diHtd  or  f/w^onal  hnmrneter  (Fig.  8.) 
form  of  this  mstiumcnt,  for  augmenting 
It  differs  from  the  common  barometer  in 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  where  the  scale  is 
>nt  at  B,  BO  that  the  range  is  on  A B  instead 
By  this  arrangement,  when  the  mercury 
'  in  the  TomcclUan  tube,  it  will  stand  at  D 
Urument,  D  d  being  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
scale,  compared  with  that  of  tlie  common 
V  will  be  enlarged  in  the  ratio  of  AB  to  a  B ; 
ich  admits  of  unhmited  increase,  since  AB 
Ude  indefinitely  great  with  respect  to  a  B. 
the  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for 
the  range  of  the  barometrical  scale,  this 
^  the  most  susceptible  of  accuracy.  The 
gtions  to  which  it  is  liable,  are,  the  friction 
the  increased  column  of  mercury  against 
bf  the  tube,  and  the  possibility  of  the  mer- 
rating  into  detached  portions  during  its  dc- 
fce  inchned  part.  The  invention  ol  the  i»- 
»mcter  ia  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Samuel 
but  this  IS  doubtful.  Derham,  who  has 
it  in  the  Phtl.  Trans,  tor  1698,  No.  23<>, 
bioQs  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  hira 
id.  The  invention  itself  u  so  obviuui  m 
^bact  it  scarcely  merits  enquiry  to  whom  it 

f€ctangular  Lnrometer  (Fig.  9.)  'consists 
ABC  bent  at  ri^ht  angles,  and  swelled  oat 
fhich  includes  the  vertical  range  of  the  mer* 
a  cylindrical  cistern.  The  scale  is  reckon- 
horizontal  part  of  the  tube  CB,  and  may 
|d  to  an  unhmited  cTtcot,  by  making  the 
tube  indefinitely  small,  in  comparison  of 
AD.  The  mercury  is  prevented  from 
at  C,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  acting 
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upon  its  surface  at  E.  Ulien  the  weight  of  the  air  Baromft#r. 
is  increased,  so  as  to  produce  an  ascent  of  one  inch  of  ""'V'-^*^ 
the  mercury  in  the  TorricelLan  tube,  it  will  also  pro- 
duce an  ascent  of  one  inch  in  AD;  but  in  order  to 
du  this,  the  mercury  must  be  supplied  from  CB,  and 
the  space  through  which  it  moves  from  E  tuwardu 
B,  will  be  to  one  inch,  as  the  square  of  the  diameter 
of  AD  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
CB. 

Another  contrivance  for  enlarging  the  scale  of  the 
barometer,  is  represented  by  Fig.  10.  ABD  is  a 
bent  tube  of  the  common  djaineter,  terminated  at  the 
upper cjcttemity  by  the  bulb  A,  in  order  that  the  as- 
cents and  descents  of  the  mercury  may  be  chiefly  in 
the  kg  BD.  EG  is  an  index  moveable  about  F  as  a 
centre  ;  DC  is  a  float  of  ivory  or  gl^i^'S,  attached  by  a 
slender  wire  to  the  extremity  E  of  liG,  and  which,  by 
its  ascent  and  descent  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
communicates  motion  to  the  index*  By  this  means 
the  scale  is  enlarged  in  the  ratio  of  FG  to  EF  ;  but 
the  friction  is  considet^ible,  so  that  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  degrees  pointed  out  by  the  index. 
It  may  be  useful,  however,  merely  to  point  out 
changes  in  the  atiiosphencal  pressure,  where  the  ftal 
amount  of  these  is  of  httle  importance. 

We  shall  conclude  the  account  of  the  methods  that 
have  been  proposed  for  enlarging  the  extent  of  the 
barometrical  scale,  by  a  description  of  a  barometer  in- 
nTUted  for  that  purpose  by  Mr  Rowning* 

In  Fi^.  11.  ABCD  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  filled 
with  a  fluid  to  the  height  W,  in  which  is  immersed 
the  barometer  SP,  consisting  of  the  following  parts  ; 
The  principal  one  is  the  glass  tubcTP,  (represented 
separately  hy  t p^)  whose  upper  end  T  is  hermetically 
sealed  ;  ibis  end  does  not  appear  to  the  eye,  bemg  re- 
ceived into  the  lower  end  of  a  tin  pipe  GH,  wliich 
in  its  other  end  G  receives  a  cylindnc  rod  or  tube 
ST,  and  thus  fixes  it  to  the^tube  TP.  This  rod  ST 
may  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  substitute  for  it  a  longer 
or  a  lesser,  as  occasion  may  require,  S  is  a  star  at 
the  top  of  the  rod  ST,  and  serves  as  an  index  by 
pointing  to  the  graduated  scale  LA,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  cover  of  the  vessel  ABCD.  MN  is  a  large 
cyUndrical  tube  made  of  tin,  (represented  separately 
by  m  M,)  which  receives  into  its  cavity  the  smaller 
part  of  the  tube  TP,  and  is  well  cemented  to  it  3t 
both  ends,  that  none  of  the  fluid  may  get  in.  The 
tube  TP,  with  this  apparatus  being  filkd  with  mercu- 
ry, and  plunged  into  the  bason  MP,  which  hangs  by 
two  or  more  wires  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
MN,  must  be  so  poised  as  to  float  iti  the  hquor  con- 
tained in^  the  vessel  ABCD  ;  and  then  the  whole  ma- 
chine rises  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  lighter,  and 
vice  versa*  Let  it  now  be  supposed  thAt  thi*  flutd 
made  use  of  is  water;  that  the  giveu  variai 
weight  of  the  atmosphei'e  is  such>  th*t,  by  pi  ^  ;j 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  W,  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury at  X  may  be  raised  an  inch  higher  (reckoning 
from  Its  surface  at  P)  than  befure ;  and  that  the 
breadth  of  the  cavity  of  tlie  tube  at  X  and  c»f  the  ba- 
son at  P,  arc  such, that,  by  this  ascent  of  the  mercury, 
there  may  be  a  cubic  inch  of  it  in  the  cavity  X  more 
than  before,  and  consequently  in  the  buson  a  cubic 
inch  less.  Now,  upon  this  supposition,  there  wjil  be 
a  cubic  inch  of  wiiler  in  the  ba^uu  more  than  therc^ 
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Barometer,  was  before»  because  the  water  will  occupy  the  space 
which  the  mercury  has  left.  The  whole  machine  will 
therefore  be  rendered  heavier  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water;  and,  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  will 
sink  till  a  cubic  inch  of  that  part  of  the  rod  WS, 
which  was  above  the  surface  of  the  water  at  W, 
comes  under  it.  Here  if  wc  suppose  this  rod  so  small 
that  a  cubic  inch  of  it  shall  be  14  inches  in  length, 
the  whole  machine  will  sink  14  inches  lower  in  the 
fluid  than  before ;  and  consequently  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  bason  will  be  pressed,  more  than 
it  was  before,  by  a  column  of  water  14  inches  high. 
But  the  pressure  of  14  inches  of  water  is  equal  to 
one  of  mercury ;  and  this  additional  pressure  will 
make  the  mercury  ascend  at  X,  as  much  as  the  sup- 
posed variation  in  the  weight  of  the  air  did  at  first. 
This  ascent  will  make  room  for  a  second  cubic  inch 
of  water,  to  enter  the  bason  ;  the  machine  will  there- 
fore be  again  rendered  so  much  heavier,  and,  will  sub- 
side 14  inches  farther,  and  so  on  in  iiifiniiunu  If  less 
than  14  inches  of  ^e  rod  be  sufficient  to  make  a  cu- 
bic inch,  the  scale  of  variation  will  be  finite,  and  may 
be  made  in  any  proportion  to  the  common  one. 

Mr  Rowning  never  actually  constructed  a  barome- 
ter according  to  the  above  principles,  nor,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  it  been  executed  by  any  other  person. 
It  might,  no  doubt,  point  out  very  minute  changes 
on  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  adapting  a  scale  to  it,  would  render  it  of  little  prac-  - 
tical  utility. 

It  is  extremely  desirable,  for  meteorological  pur- 
poses, to  have  z  regular  and  successive  series  of  the 
changes  which  tal^  place  in  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mospnere  during  any  given  period  ;  but  as  this  would 
require  constant  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  obser- 
ver, mechanical  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for 
registering  the  indications  of  the  barometer,  and  re- 
taining them  in  a  connected  form  :  When  the  instru- 
ment 18  fitted  up  in  this  manner,  it  is  called  a  self-re' 
gUtering  barometer. 

The  most  simple  kinds  of  self-registerinff  barome- 
ters are  such  as  indicate  the  greatest  rise  and  fall  of  the 
mercury,  or  its  extreme  range,  during  any  stated  pe- 
riod ;  and  when  this  only  is  required,  the  object  is  easily 
accomplished.  Of  this  description  is  the  self-regis- 
tering barometer,  invented  by  Alexander  Keith,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  such 
as  ABD,  Fig.  12,  hermetically  sealed  at  A.  The 
mercury  in  the  shorter  leg  supports  a  float,  to  which 
is  affixed  a  slender  wire  terminating  in  abend  or  knee. 
This  knee  embraces  a  very  small  wire  stretched  along 
the  scale,  and  pushes  upwards  or  downwards  two  bits 
of  glazed  silk  which  shde  along  the  virire  very  easily, 
yet  io  as  to  retain  the  position  to  which  they  are 
raoyied  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  mercury. 
The  instrument  is.prepared  for  experiment  by  bring- 
ing the  two  bits  of  silk  in  contact  with  the  bent  knee 
ot  the  float-wire  ;  the  points  to  which  they  may  af- 
terwards be  removed,  indicate  the  extreme  range  of 
the  mercury  during  the  interval  of  any  two  observa- 
tions. 

When  not  only  the  greatest  and  least  altitude  of 
the  mercury  is  sought  for  any  given  time,  but  also  its 
precise  height  at  every  intermediate  moment,  more 
complicated  contrivances  must  be  employed :  the  in- 
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strument  must  then  consist  of  a  baroAete 
with  a  time-piece,  and  a  crayon  or  peoial 
float  obeying  the  motions  of  the  men 
greater  number  of  self-registering  barom 
nature  are  so  constructed,  that  the  crayoi 
describe  a  continuous  line  on  a  vertical  cy 
ing  on  its  axis  by  means  of  clock-work»  ai 
ceitain*  number  of  revolutions  in  some  i 
The  cylinders  are  divided  longitudinal!} 
lines  into  equal  spaces,  correspoudinfip  to 
cular  portion  of  time  ;  and  thus  the  une  < 
the  crayon  in  that  time,  indicates  th< 
heights  of  the  mercury  during  its  continui 

M.  d'Ons-en-Bray  was  the  first  who 
pendulum  to  meteorological  instrument 
every  contrivance  which  has  been  adoptee 
friction  arising  from  the  traces  of  the 
vents,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  fre 
the  mercury,  so  that  the  indications  of 
are  little  to  be  rehed  on.     The  descripl 
iher  instrument  of  a  more  improved  const 
vented  by  M.  Changcux,  will  be  seen  in  tl 
de  la  Republique  des  Lettres  et  des  At 
Blanchene  1779,  p.  134,  167,  170,  187 
p.  30. 

The  principle  proposed  by  Dr  Brew 
article  Atmospherical  Clocks  for  me 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  du; 
ven  interval,  may  also  be  employed  in  tl 
tion  of  a  barometrical  clock ;  by  which 
height  of  the  barometer,  during  any  give 
be  indicated  on  the  di^  plate.  The  san 
tion  is  applicable  to  the  hygrometer. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with 
tion  of  several  instruments  which  have 
gested  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the ; 
which  though  founded  on  just  principles 
curious  than  useful. 

The  conical  or  pendant  barometer^  van 
Amontons  in  1695,  consists  of  a  trunc 
tube,  hermetically  sealed  at  one  end,  ani 
in  a  vertical  position.  It  has  no  cistern ; 
figure  of  the  tube,  and  the  smallness  of  th 
dering  that  unnecessary.  The  length  m; 
at  pleasure,  and  will  depend  on  the  coni 
the  bore ;  so  that  the  slower  the  deme 
tion,  the  more  extended  will  be  the  8< 
suppose  28  inches  of  mercury  in  the  lo 
the  tube  occupied  31  inches,  80  inchei 
range  would  be  80 — ^28,  or  52  inches. 

This  instrument  may  be  employed  as  a 
rometer ;  but  the  friction  of  the  mercury 
owing  to  the  bore  of  the  tube  being  necc 
small,  that  it  is  seldom  used. 

The  statical  barometer  of  Otto  de  Gueri 
and  others,  consisted  of  a  large  hollow  i 
at  one  end  of  the  arm  of  a  dehcate  balanc 
poised  by  a  weight  of  brass  at  the  oppos 
two  bodies  being  of  the  same  weight,  but 
volumes,  if  the  fluid  or  medium  in  whi 
suspended  becomes  more  or  less  dense, 
change  of  weight  will  take  place,  and 
brium  will  be  subverted.  If  the  air  becoi 
the  hollow  ball  will  appear  to  become  L 
will  lose  more  of  its  weight  than  the  o 
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is  more  dense ;  oo  tlie  other  haodt  if  the  air 

omes  lighter,  a  contnLvy  effect  will  happen.    Thia 

ometcr,  it  obviously  founded  on  the  hydroslatical 

5^^«iciple,  that  a  body  suspended  in  a  fluid  loses  as 

p  «h  of  itf  weight-,  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 

|,^i<i  displaced.     Phil.  Trans,  1666.  No.  J  4. 

^^ahreobeit   proposed   a   baronneter,    founded,    in 

r^^-i:«3ciple,  on  the  well-kcowfi  fact,  that  the  boihtig 

^^c^^xit  of  liquids  varies  with  the  pressure  on  their  sur- 

j^i^-r^*     If  a  thermometer  be  taken  with  a  large  bulb^ 

^f^cS^  a  small  bore,  and  the  boiling  points  of  water  be 

^j^^a^ked  upon  it,  corresponding  lo  the  various  heights 

Er  'mhe  mercury  in  the  Torricellian  tube  at  the  time 
"  ^jbiervation,  the  divisions  on  the  thermometer  will 
Jscate  the  pressure  of  the  air,  when  the  instrument 
si^tervrards  plunged  into  boiling  water.  The  range 
<jf  cKc  scale,  however,  would  be  very  limited  ;  as  a 
cba^^gc  of  atmospherical  pressure,  causing  a  descent 
of  one  inch  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  deprcs- 
aed  the  boiling  point  6f  water  only  U  degrees;  the 
in^ft-mment  would  also  be  troublesome  in  application* 
p  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  a  barometer  of 

«»*  Uie^    following  construction  is  described  by  Mr  Cas- 
^_veli ;  A  BCD  is  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  in  which 
^Kl  ionneYsed  the  barometer  msoyzerx^  consisting  of 
^■•body  mgoerXf  and  two  tubes  ex  and  oyze.     The 
^■kxly  and  the  lower  tube  are  hollow  cylinders,  and 
^  communicate  with  each  other.    The  lower  extremity 
of  the  lube^r  has  a  weight  affixed  to  it,  to  make 
tlie  i&strument  sink,  so  that  the  lop  of  the  1>ody  may 
J*«t  twrim  even  with  the  surface  of  the  vt^ter,  by  the 
«MtioTi  of  necessary  weights  on  the  top.    When  the 
■''trunncnt  is  forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  the 
^*ter  ascends  up  into  the  tube  to  the  height  ut ;  and 
the  »Tndl  concave  cyHnder  ex  at  the  top  gives  buoy* 
^^*:  '.vhole,  and  prevents  the  instrument  from 

^^'^  I w  the  proper  depth  ;  m</ is  a  wire;  and 

**o  aifd  cd  are  two  threads  stretched  obliquely  lo  the 
*^Ha^4>  of  the  water,  in  order  to  increase  the  range 
<^»  the  icale.     An  alteration  of  the  gravity  of  the  air 
^^^i^ea  ihc  instrument  to  subside  more  or  less  ;  and  a 
***"  bubble  is  formed  where  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
~    Cuts  the  thirads,    which  ascetids  and  descends 
~**g  thetn,  as  the  mercury  ascends  and  descends  in 
^    Common  barometer.     This  instrument  is  much 
^Oftimended  by  its  inventor  for  its  extreme  delicacy  ; 
j^^^  the  difficulty  of  applying  an  accurate  scale  to  it, 
W^'j!^*^  it  of  little  value, 

.  '3n  i\y^  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  prin- 

*P*^  of  the  Torricellian  experiment  affords  the  best 

M^  **'  !  of  constructir.g  the  barometer  with  acctiracy ; 

y.  l^rly  as,  by  means  of  a  vernier  scale,  the  height 

J      tfiv  mercury  may  be  readily  determined   to  the 

^*^_^ndth  part  of  an  inch  ;  a  degree  of  correctness 

JT^^^^^nt  for  every  scientific  and  practical  purpose, 

^  '^^•hich  cannot  be  obtained  witli  certainty  by  con- 

^J^^'tiions  of  a  more  complicated  nature, 

t  in  c  references  to  works  on  the  subject  of  baro* 
^^^  *^  will  be  given  with  more  propriety  under  the 
^^^"■-^B  Heights  and  Meteorology,     (a) 

J^^^RON,  a  distinguished  person,  originally  hold- 

\  ^^  ^^arony  ;  and  now  either  holding  a  barony,   or 

P^tkle,  bv  tetters  patent,  of  sitting  and  voting  in 

VMpper  honse  of  parliament. 

^^^ivologists  are  not  agreed  with  repect  to  the  Az* 


nvatioD  and  primary  meaning  of  this  term.  The  Baron, 
most  probable  account  of  it  is,  that  the  word  baron  is  *^"^/^ 
of  German  or  perhaps  of  Celtic  extractioti,  and  that, 
in  the  language  of  those  who  first  employed  it,  it 
was  synonymous  with  man  in  general.  It  has  this 
meaning  in  the  Salic  law,  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Lorn* 
bards ;  Philomenes  renders  it  by  *>«^,  and  in  the  Eng- 
Ush  law,  the  phrase  **  baron  and  feme"  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  man  and  wife.  Retaining  its  general  sense, 
it  appears  next  to  have  been  used,  eitner  in  boftam 
or  in  wahim  partem  ;  in  the  former,  as  when  it  waa 
employed  to  denote  a  man  of  respectability,  («^ 
tn>,)  a  stout  or  valiant  man,  and  in  the  latter,  wb 
when  bnrone  is  used  by  the  Itahans,  to  signify  a  beg» 
gar.  From  denoting  a  stout  or  valiant  man,  it  was 
employed  k«1'  i^^^hv  as  a  name  for  a  dibtinguished  mi* 
litary  leader ;  and  fJarticularly  for  one  of  those  cap- 
tains, who,  having  fought  and  conquered  under  some 
great  commander,  were  afterwards  rewarded  by  him 
with  a  part  of  the  lands  which  he  had  acquired.  This 
part  became  the  property  of  the  new  possessor,  and 
descended  to  his  heirs,  on  condition  of  military  ser- 
vice ;  understanding  by  these  words  assistance  m  the 
formation  and  direction,  as  well  as  in  the  execution 
of  military  schemes.  Such  w^as  the  import  of  the 
term  baron,  when  the  feudal  system  was  established, 
and  while  its  earliest  institutions  continued  in  their 
vigour  ;  but  changes  having  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  feudal  institutes  having  been  modi- 
fied or  abolished,  it  gradually  acquired  the  meaning 
which  we  have  attempted  to  express  in  the  definition 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  As  explanatory  of 
that  definition,  it  may  here  be  added,  that,  in  reference 
lo  those  who  are  capable  of  sitting  and  voting  iu  the 
upper  house  of  parhament,  the  word  baron  is  used 
with  a  certain  variety  of  signification.  Thus,  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  all  noblemen  are  barons ;  as  when  we  say, 
that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is,  with  the  exception  of 
the  blood  royal i  the  first  baron  of  England,  or  that 
the  Duke  or  Hamilton  is,  with  the  same  exception, 
the  first  baron  of  Scotland ;  but,  in  a  sense  more  li- 
mited and  appropriate,  he  only  is  a  baron  who  has 
rank  and  place  immediately  after  a  viscount. 

In  the  history  of  most  European  countries,  the  ba- 
rons are  represented,  either  as  feudal  lords,  in  pos- 
iession  of  a  certain  authority  over  their  vassals,  and 
of  certain  benefits  resulting  from  that  authority  ;  or> 
as  the  chief  officers  and  functionaries  of  the  crown» 
summoned  by  the  monarch,  as  occasion  required,  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice,  and  attend  him  in  his 
expeditions ;  and  cutilnbuting  to  the  dignity,  as  well 
as  the  efficacy,  of  his  government,  in  a  way  similar  to 
that  in  which  their  own  vassals  were  bound  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  own  uiJividual  capacity.  They 
are  to  be  viewed  either  as  masters  or  as  servants  j  at 
masters,  with  respect  to  those  who  acknowledged 
their  feudal  jurisdiction  ;  and  as  servants,  with  respect 
to  the  king,  whose  ministers  and  dependants  tlicy 
were.     See  Feudal  System. 

When  we  consider  them  as  feudal  superior*,  we 
perceive  them  exercising  many  of  the  rights,  and  en- 
joying many  of  the  privileges,  which  are  now  exclu- 
sively attached  to  royalty.  Thus  we  find  them  de- 
claring war  and  making  peace ;  issuing  from  their 
castlea  at  the  head  of  their  retsdneni  harassing  each 
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Other  with  perpetual  inroads  and  devastation,  and 
often  transmitting  their  resentments  under  the  name 
of/aidn'  or  deadly  feuds  to  succeeding  generations.  ♦ 
The  history  of  Europe,  during  a  period  extending 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century,  is  little 
more  than  a  record  of  wars  and  excursions,  under- 
taken without  a  regular  plan,  and  followed  by  no 
otlier  consequences  than  the  declension  of  one  great 
family  and  the  rise  of  another.  In  particular  circum- 
stances, too,  we  find  the  barons  laying  aside  their 
animosities,  and  mutually  engaging  to  abstain  from 
all  acts  of  hostility.  And  in  these  agreements,  they 
n3ither  consulted  the  will  of  the  monarch,  nor  were, 
in  any  way,  solicitous  about  his  approbation  or  dis- 
pleasure. A  remarkable  instance  of  a  truce  between 
the  £arl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earl  Marshall,  and 
into  which  Morgan,  the  son  of  Hoel,  a  Welsh  prince, 
was  allowed  to  enter  or  not  as  he  should  think  fit,  is 
given  by  Dr  Stuart,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  View  of 
Society  in  Europe,  No.  4-,  to  which,  as  corrobo- 
rative of  the  preceding  statements,  we  beg  leave  to 
refer  our  readers. 

A  second  privilege  of  the  feudal  lords  was,  that 
of  trying  causes  and  distributing  justice  among  their 
vassals.  This  priv'dege  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
many  of  them  in  its  fullest  extent.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction recognised  by  those  who  have  given  us  any 
4iccount  ocf  the  feudal  times,  between  what  was  deno- 
minated the  high  and  the  low  ]ust\cei  justice  haut 
et  Oas,  alle  et  basse;  and  to  tliis  distinction  it  is  ne- 
i-essary  that  wc  attend,  in  order  to  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  Judicial  and  executive  powers  which 
were  vested  m  the  feudal  lords.  The  high  justice 
i:omprehended  offences  of  every  description,  whether 
criminal  or  civil ;  and  especially  those  which  were 
punishable  ^^  fcrroyfoua^ei  Jxircay^  (Du  Can^,  voc. 
Jbssa:  Tacit.  De  Mor,  German,  c.  12.),  while  the 
low  justice  was  confined  entirely  to  civil  offences,  and 
even  in  regard  to  these,  was  limited  to  petty  trans- 
gressions. While  all  the  barons  claimed  the  right  of 
administering  the  low  justice,  some  of  more  exten- 
sive territory  and  of  greater  power,  both  claimed  and 
.exercised  the, right  of  administering  the  high.  They 
determined  causes  in  which  the  life  or  death  of  the 
offending  party  was  concerned.  As  they  command- 
ed their  vassals  in  the  field,  so  they  settled  disputes 
and  ordaiped  punishments  in  the  great  hall  of  their 
castles.  It  was  here  that  the  baron's  court  was 
held  :  And  as  the  king  was  often  unable  to  interfere 
with  his  nobles  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority, 
and  had  even  in  some  instances,  as  in  those  of  rega- 
lities and  counties  palatine,  engaged  himself  never  to 
do  so,  the  decision  of  that  court  was  final.  Appeals 
were  altogether  unknown  at  the  time  when  the  power 
of  ^be  feudal  aristocracy  was  at  its  height.  But  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  determine  a  cause  against 
any  individual  without  the  means  of  carrying  the 
sentjpnce  into  effect.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  or 
at  least  expedient,  that  the  baron  should  call  to  his 
asfistance  a  number  of  his  other  vassals,  both  in  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  nature  of  the  evil,  and  in  award- 


ing the  punishment  This  wa8  the  more  reqiu* 
when  fiefs  had  become  perpetual,  and  the  temtor 
superior  found  himself  obliged  to  a  more  circiti 
spect  and  equitable  distribution  of  justice  among  1 
retainers.  Hence  arose  the  pares  citricSf  the  assess! 
or  jurymen,  whom  all  modern  history  acknowkdj 
to  nave  been  present  in  the  baronial  courts^  not 
compurgators  or  witnesses,  but  as  actual  judges 
right  and  wrong.  Hence  too  the  existence  ofjnr 
at  present ;  and  hence  that  glorious  maxim  of  Brit: 
law,  and  proudest  privilege  of  freedom,  «*  that. 
man  can  be  condemned  unless  after  a  trial  by 
peers."  Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  the  at^j 
we  may  observe,  that  in  feudal  times,  the  righ% 
pardon  uniformly  accompanied  those  of  judging  a 
punishment. 

A  third  privilege  of  the  great  barons,  now  4 
tached  exclusively  to  royalty,  was  that  of  coiiuiM 
money.  There  can  be  no  question  that  they  enjojrec 
this  privilege,  though  it  has  been  less  attended  to  b) 
writers  on  the  feudalsystem,  than  those  which  welafi 
mentioned.  Du  Cange,  in  his  article  Monday  intro 
duces  several  documents  which  establish  its  existence 
and  to  those  he  adds  an  enumeration  and  descriptioi 
of  the  baronial  coins.  The  privilege  alluded  to  wai 
no  doubt,  in  some  degree,  the  result  of  necessity,  i 
mark,  or  stamp,  was  wanting  to  indicate  the  pnritj 
and  value  of  the  metals  in  use :  the  i^iiig  was  oftei 
at  a  dibtance,  little  heard  of,  and  not  much  regarded 
but  the  territorial  superior  was  always  at  hand,  m 
his  authority  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  wn 
in  many  respects,  exclusive  and  final.  His  mark,  a 
stamp,  therefore,  became  the  index  to  his  vassals,  tlia 
the  money  which  circulated  among  them  was  of  the 
proper  fineness  and  weight.  The  right  of  coitiigie^ 
thus  assumed  atid  exercised,  was  afterwards  lecog' 
nised  by  many  of  the  sovereigns  and  parliaroentt  of 
Europe.  It  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  wdlv 
to  the  lay  barons.  In  an  agreement  between  PUip 
the  Fair  and  one  of  his  bishops,  (A.  D.  1307,)  tfe 
words  of  which  are  quoted  by  Du  Cange  in  toe  ir* 
tide  already  referred  to,  it  is  established  that  the 
money  of  the  bishop  shall  have  a  free  circulstioa 
through  the  whole  of  his  diocese,  and  that  beroitf 
the  pale  of  his  ecclesiastical,  authority  it  shall na^ 
the  same  currency,  "  Quart  Monela  afionan  barmufi 
nostri  regni  Jiabcbant  extra  terras  suas.**  "  Qatf 
monctas  ergo,**  infers  the  writer  "  iisdeni  privilegm 
quibus  laici  barones^  gaudebant  espiscopL** 

Besides  these  privileges,  now  universally  consider* 
as  a  part  of  the  king's  prerogative,  the  barons  e* 
joyed  in  most  of  the  European  countries,  certain  h^ 
nefits  resulting  from  their  territorial  superiority 
These  were  what  are  denominated  the  feudal  casuti 
ties  or  incidents,  of  which  we  shall  here  give  a  shor 
though,  we  trust,  a  distinct  account.  Tliey  msi 
all,  without  much  difficulty,  be  traced  to  the  natni 
of  the  feudal  tenure,  or  the  condition  of  military  lei 
vice  on  which  the  vassals  received  and  held  the  poi 
tions  of  land  which  the  baron  assigned  them.  Whe 
the  vassal  was  incapable  by  nonage,  or  otherwise,  u 


•  Le  Thir.  Seindragesile,  ai/aiU  t'l6  lu^  pnr  quelg^vn  de  ses  nmcwis  fc^  Grands  du  Royaumc^  n'tiTenl  set  enfant  oui  ne^igeoie*t  ^ 
teuger  ta  nurrty  rl  ics  jirivcrent  de  sa  auccession.  Saint  Foix.  Essais  Hhf,  torn.  ii.  p.  *<8.  In  this  instance,  tne  children  WW 
punished  fur  neglecting  to  cxcrci'C  tlic  right  of  private  vengeance. 
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tmm  ibe  condition  aUud^d  ta»  the  M  reverted  to 
ligiaal  pOMessor,  and  remained  witb  Kim  till  the 
d  of  minority  expired,  or  the  cause  of  inability 
tffvoved.  During^the  period  of  nonage,  the  mi- 
nt educated  at  the  expense  of  the  baron,  and 
It  attended  him  both  in  the  lield  and  in  the 
nail  of  his  castle.     Hence  aroee  the  incident  of 

K?,  desigTied  in  its  firtt  institution  for  the  reci* 
enefit  of  the  vassal  and  his  liege  lord  ;  but  in 
,  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  distressful  of 
CludAl  grievances.  Nearly  connected  with 
:,  and  indeed  arising  from  it,  is  that  of  re- 
waa  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  a  certain 
araia  and  habihments  of  war,  paid  to  the 
the  vassal  when  the  term  of  wardship  ex- 
and  he  entered  on  the  possession  of  his  fief, 
be  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
the  ward,  for  the  protection  of liis  property, 
be  charge  of  his  education.  The  feudal  subject 
moSy  not  backward  to  attend  his  lord  in 
;  his  attendance,  however,  was  sometimes 
with  \  and  in  lieu  of  actual  service,  the  ba- 
content  to  accept  of  what  was  called  a  jr«- 
Thit  constitutes  the  third  of  the  casualties  in- 
o  the  feudal  tenure.  But  the  property  ori- 
derived  from  the  territorial  superiori  was  not 
'isposed  of  to  another,  or  put  into  the  hands 
encn%ies,  without  his  consent.  It  might  be 
either  by  sale,  in  which  case,  the  vassal 
I  the  consent  oi  the  baron  by  paying  ajine 
N»fi,  or  by  the  marriage  of  lemaie  heirs,  in 
the  feudatory  was  subjected  to  the  inci- 
age-  With  regard  to  this  last  incident, 
,  it  muH  be  observed,  that  though  what  we 
}w  stated  may  justly  be  considered  as  its  on- 
saracter  or  condition^  yet  the  territorial  snpe- 
idually  acquired  the  nmritagimn^  or  right  of 
his  female  wards  in  marriage  to  any  person 
tr,  and  in  all  circumstances  ;  or  of  exacting  a 
Oxn  if  ihey  refused  to  accept  of  his  choice*  In 
MTcise  of  this  right,  male  hein  were  at  length, 
)A^  When  the  oond  between  the  vassal  and 
WIS  dissolved,  either  by  natural  or  civil 
the  property  reverted  to  the  original  posses- 
escheat*  Tnc  last  of  the  feudal  casualties  was 
This  was  at  first  a  benevolence  or  gratui- 
»ntribuDon  on  Oie  part  of  the  vassal,  when  the 
y  of  the  baron  was  exhausted,  when  he  was 
to  inciease  the  splendour  of  liis  court  or  of 
rtainments,  to  form  alliances,  or  to  recover 
edom  when  taken  prisoner  by  his  enemies. 
howevert  came  soon  to  b«  demanded  {  and  the 
t«ubiect  held  himself  bound  to  grant  them  at 
three  remarkable  occasions.  1*  When  the 
of  the  baron  w^as  to  be  knighted.  2.  When 
daughter  was  about  to  be  given  in  mar- 
And,  S.  When  his  ransom  was  to  be  paid. 
fMiallyi  however,  the  tyranny  of  the  baron  ex- 
kids  on  other  occasions  i  as  to  pay  the  debts 
he  bad  contracted*  or  relkfsi  or  scutages  to 
irrior  lord, 

iiig  considered  the  barons  as  masters,  let  us  next 
lent  in  the  character  of  servants.  They  farmed 
)m  council  of  the  monarch.  They  were  *ummon- 
im  whenever  the  affairs  of  the  Jtingdom  demand- 
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ed  particular  allention,  or  vttenet^  he  wished  to  ac* 

complish  any  object  by  means  of  their  assistance. 
As  vassals  of  the  crown^  they  were  bound  to  obey 
the  royal  mandate.  On  the  same  account,  they  were 
liable  to  all  the  feudal  incidents  :  and  to  these  sevene 
regulations,  they  submitted  for  many  centuries,  though 
often  with  gf^at  reluctance,  and  not  withciut  some  at* 
tempts  to  limit  the  power  by  which  they  were  cn- 
forccd.  But  the  connection  between  the  king  and* 
his  barons  was  by  no  means  so  intimate  as  that  which 
subsisted  between  the  feudal  lords  and  their  imme* 
diate  dependants.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and 
occasionally  for  many  successive  years,  they  Hved  at 
a  distance  from  the  seat  of  royal  authonty,  while  the 
number  and  attachment  of  their  followers,  as  well  as 
their  military  character,  enabled  them,  either  to  dis- 
obey with  impunity,  or,  if  the  scepti^e  happened  to 
fall  into  weak  hands,  boldly  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence. This  immoderate  power  of  the  nobles,  was 
not  acquired  at  once.  It  was  the  result  of  favourable 
circumstances  in  different  reigns,  and  of  various  con- 
secutive  attempts  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
prerogative.  Fiefs  being  rendered  hereditary,  the 
property  in  land  came,  by  additional  grants,  mar- 
riages, and  otherwise,  into  the  possession  of  a  few 
great  famihes.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  chiefs  of  these  families  lived  with  a  splendour, 
and  appeared  with  a  number  of  retainers,  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  the  powerful  Earl  orWarenne 
held  lands  in  twelve  diiferent  counties  of  England; 
and  in  Scotland,  the  retinue  of  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Douglas  usually  consisted  of  two  thousand  horse* 
The  next  step  towards  tbe  independence  of  the  barons, 
was  that  of  obtaining  for  themselves  and  ilicir  fami- 
lies, the  chief  offices  of  trust  and  authority  under  the 
crown.  Besides  the  great  council,  which  met  occa- 
sionally, and  in  which  every  territorial  superior  pos- 
ie«siug  land  to  a  certain  amount  had  the  right  of  be- 
ing present,  the  higher  nobility  fonned  what  was 
called  the  "  Aula  Regis,"  or  cour  du  roi^^  a  regular 
assembly  to  which  the  direction  of  afTairi,  both  civil 
and  mihtsiry,  was  exclusively  committed,  and  before 
which  all  questions  of  importance  were  tried  and  de- 
cided. According  to  Madox,  ( Hist,  of  the  Esche- 
fueti)  the  Aula  Regis  was  composed  of  seven  offi- 
cers. 1.  The  chief  justiciar,  or  lord  justice  general. 
2.  The  constable,  or  principal  groom.  3.  The  marc- 
schall,  or  principal  smith  or  Urrier.  4.  The  sene- 
schall,  or  lord  high  steward  of  the  kingdom,  originally 
also  dapifcr,  or  steward  of  the  household.  5*  The 
chamberlain.  6.  The  chancellor.  7.  The  treasurer; 
originally  the  deputy  of  the  high  stexvard,  and  in 
later  times  that  of  the  chamberlain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  officers  were  at  first  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  were  removcable  at  pleasure*  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  places  which  they  held,  and 
the  honours  connected  with  them,  were  attached,  not 
to  the  individual,  but  to  the  fief.  They  descended, 
in  conjunction  with  the  property  in  land,  to  the  heirs 
of  the  existing  possessore,  and  like  tliat  property, 
which  was  at  length  fixed  by  entail,  were  coniidered 
as  unalienable.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was,  that 
**  a  person  whose  undutiful  behaviour  rrndcred  him 
odious  to  his  prince,  or  whose  iocapacity  exposed 
2.f 
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him  to  the  contempt  of  the  peoples  often  held  a  place 
of  power  and  trust  equafly  important  to  both." 
Robertson's  Hist,  of  Scotland^  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

In  no  kingdom  of  Europe  did  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  in 
Scotland.  Besides  the  usual  circumstances  of  resi-. 
dence  among  their  vassals,  settling  their  disputes, 
conducting  them  to  the  field,  and  protecting  them 
•from  injury,  the  Scottish  nobles  availed  themselves 
of  a  tendency  which  they  perceived  among  their  fol- 
lowers to  unite  more  closely  under  the  dominion  of 
their  "  liege  lords."  The  vassal,  proud  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  glorying  in  the  magnificence  of  his  chief, 
considered  •himself,  and  wished  to  be  considered  by 
others,  as  of  the  same  family  with  him,  while  the 
baron,  encouraging  the  fiction,  and  at  length,  per- 
haps,  persuaded  of  its  truth,  willingly  aclcnowledged 
his  kindredship  with  those  who  obeyed  him,  and  saw^ 
with  pleasure,  that  the  attachment  of  his  dependants 
was  strengthened  by  an  additional  tie.  The  whole 
nation  i^-as  divided  into  clans.  In  each  of  these  every 
individual  bore  the  name  of  his  feudal  superior,  re- 
garded himself  as  a  branch  of  his  family,  and  was, 
eager  to  support  his  pretensions.  When  engaged  in 
disputes  with  the  king,  therefore,  the  nobles,  follow- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  bold  and  martial  retainers,  de- 
voted to  their  interest,  were  not  often  inclined  to 
yield.  Retiring  to  their  castles,  frequently  strong 
by  nature,  and  situated  in  regions  almost  inaccessible, 
they  viohfted,  with  impunity,  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  afforded  protection  to  criminals, 
refused  to  deliver  them  up,  and  set  the  authority  of 
the  crown  at: defiance.  jEven  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Mary,  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
summoned  to  attend  her  cnief  justice  in  arms,  before 
a  few  robbers  on  the  border  could  be  tried  for  their 
crimes.  (  Keith,  Hist,  of  Scotland^  p.  198. )  Nor  was 
this  all.  In  order  still  farther  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence, the  Scottish  nobles  entered  into  leagues 
of  mutual  defence  and  support.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied, however,  that  these  were  originally  formed, 
rather  with  a  view  to  repel  the  inroads  of  hostile 
clans,  than  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  monarch. 
But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  whenever  a  dispute 
arose  between  any  of  the  united  families  and  the  king, 
the  whole  association  would  oppose  the  royal  preten- 
sions, and,  according  to  their  numbers  and  abilities, 
would  do  so  with  success.  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  barons  was  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Douglas.  But  though  at  the  head  of 
vassals  more  numerous  and  warlike  than  any  chief- 
tain of  his  country  had  ever  led  to  the  field,  this  was 
not  the  only  source  of  his  power.  He  was  united  in 
firm  alliance  with  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Ross,  and 
Murray,  and  with  the  whole  name  of  the  Hamilton s. 
These  rendered  him  nt>t  so  much  the  subject  of  the 
king  as  his  equal.  And  had  not  James,  by  a  deed  of 
violence,  deprived  him  of  life,  and  thus  dissolved  the 
association,  it  might  have  shaken  the  foundations  t)f 
the  throne,  and  transferred  the  crown  from  the  house 
of  Stuart  to  the  family  of  Douglas. 

The  history  of  the  feudal  establishment  in  general, 
is  replete  with  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  the 
monarch.  In  reigns  when  great  vigour  and  activity 
«rere  displayed  by  the  king,  there  is  reason  to  believe 


that  he  was  often  the  aggressor;  aad  tha 
usual  exactions,  he  roused  the  barons, 
degree  forced  them  to  limit  his  encroachi 
resist  his  claims.  One  of  the  most  do 
binations  of  the  English  nobility,  witt 
lighten  the  burden  of  subjection,  by  ascer 
privileges,  was  formed  m  the  reign  of 
Conqueror ;  a  ruler  distinguished  by  tb 
his  government.  It  was  the  tyranny  of  t 
and  of  his  immediate  successor,  that  urm 
to  demand  a  charter  of  their  liberties  Iro 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  p 
cumstances  that  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Other  cl 
similar  nature  were  granted  by  kings,  wl 
are  usually  considered  as  the  most  splenc 
ment  recorded  in  English  history.  On  t 
it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  when  the  sc 
irresolute  and  capricious,  the  barons  ma} 
advantage  of  his  weakness,  and  broug 
claims,  which,  had  they  been  placed  in  < 
cumstances,  they  would  have  judged  il 
press.  Of  this  assertion,  the  reign  of  Jo 
conspicuous  and  memorable  proof.  Des 
gour,  skill,  or  perseverance,  this  wretche 
hrst  deserted  by  his  nobles,  and  then  co 
retire  before  them.  In  proportion  to  hi 
and  the  calamitous  state  of  his  affairs,  tl 
a  higher  tone,  multiplied  their  demands, 
to  make  concessions;  till,  on  the  plain  of  J 
they  extorted  from  him  the  great  char 
liberties,  which  every  Englishman  now  re 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  birth-right, 
has  been  celebrated  by  Professor  Ricnani 
worthy  of  its  magnitude  and  importance 

Hail,  Runny-mead! 

Illustrious  Held  !  like  Marathon  renowned 
Or  Salamis,  where  freedom  on  the  hosts 
Of  Persia,  from  her  radiant  sword,  shook 
And  dire  discomfiture  !  Even  now  I  tread 
Where  Albion's  ancient  Barons  won  the  ; 
Of  independence : 

0  gallant  chiefs !  whether  ye  ride  the  win 
Bound  on  some  high  commission  to  confoi 
The  pride  of  guilty  kings ;  or,  to  alarm 
Their  coward  spirits,  tm-ough  the  realms  k 
Hurl  the  tremendous  comet,  or  in  bowers 
Of  blooming  pu'adise  enjoy  repose; 

1  ween  the  memory  of  your  patriot  zeal 
Exalts  your  glory,  and  sublimes  your  joys. 

Richardson's  Poems*    Au\ 

The  division  of  the  barons  into  the 
minoreSf  the  greater  and  lesser  barons,  i 
passed  over  without  particular  notice; 
division  the  House  of  Commons  unquesti 
its  rise.     According  to  the  feudal  cons 
immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  those 
the  sovereign  in  capiie,  were  indiscrimin 
ted  into  the  national  council.     These  v 
nK)8t  part,  men  of  great  estates  and  c 
fluence.     To  such  opulent  individuals,  a 
parliament  could  not  be  burdensome, 
gress  of  society,  however,  and  by  the  • 
circumstances,  which  cannot  be  specific 
property  of  the  barons  was  gradually  d 
or  separated  into  smaller  portions;  the 
possessors  holding  the  same  rank  was 
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ifimtmn  ot  land  b^elrnc  frequent;  and 

11*5,  once  opulent  and  powerful,  were  at 

tictd  to  povcily  and  dependence.     In  con- 

of  these  changi:s,   the   small  barons  were 

iv»ed  to  withdraw  themselves  from  an  ex- 

tendance?  in   parliament,  and  to   relinquish 

rfr  pnvik'j^e  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  national 
counoL  Accordingly!  their  attendance  was,  ut  first, 
'^)ccaaionally  dispensed  with  :  they  were  no  longer  in- 
^riduailv  called  to  give  their  advice  and  assistance. 
In  Uic  great  charter  it  is  distinctly  intimated,  that 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons, 
(majerei  haronesy)  shall  be  personally  summoned  to 
Ktteud  the  meeting  of  parliament  '*  at  a  certain  place, 
rith  forty  days  notice;*'  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
\ing*h  tenants  in  cnpite^  shall  receive  a  general  cita- 
[>fi  fronn  the*  shentfs  of  their  respective  counties. 
!lic  next  step  probably  was,  that  the  small  barons 
particular  districts,  should  succeed  and  relieve  one 
stber  by  turns,  as  often  as  the  sovereign  required 
presence,  (Blackstone,  Comment  vol*  i-  p*  174". 
e).  And  last  of  ail,  it  was  found  more  convenient 
t.  some  persons  best  qualified  for  the  duty  of  par* 
|:zieiit9  find  most  willing  to  accept  of  the  commis- 
ivit  should  be  chosen  by  general  consent,  and  &up> 
flrted  at  the  common  expense,  in  order  to  represent 
ir  constituents  m  the  chief  assembly  of  the  nation. 
Icrh  IB  probably  the  way  in  which  the  knights  of 
sliine  were  introduced  into  parliament ;  though, 
"  the  want  of  records,  occasioned  by  the  civil 
,  no  dininct  and  certain  account  of  that  remark- 
l^  erent  can  be  given.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
i  that  it  took  place  at  least  in  the  reign  of  King 
ry  III.  or  about  the  year  1266.     See  Parlia- 

^"lie  tepai^tion  of  the  parliament  into  two  houses 

*  not  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  represen* 

Jioti  of  counties  by  the  knights  of  the  shire.    These 

t«^^  originally  of  the  same  rank  with  the  greater 

continued  for  some  time  to  sit  and  vote  in 

*"^^  was  afterwards  called  the  House  of  Peers.    The 

t»o   was  at  first  the  case  with  the  representatives  of 

^■^^Jghs,  though  of  inferior  rank.     But  the  number 

!  1>  largesses  that  were  sent  to  parliament  having,  in 

ort  time,  been  greatly  augmented,  they  found  it 

lenient  or  necessary  to  meet  in  a  separate  place ; 

^    the  knights  of  the  shire,  being  the  represeo- 

^^«2^  of  counties  as  they  were  of  boroughs,    uni- 

'Vrith  them,  and    formed  themselves  into  a  dis« 

bly  called  the  House  of  Commons.     On 

>rtant  union,  the  late  Professor  Millar,  to 

are  indebted  for  some  of  the  preceding  ob- 

^^ lions,  makes  the  following  remarks.     "  The  co- 

*^>u  of  these  two  orders  of  deputies,'*  says  this 

*-*^ent  writerr  ■•  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 

^^►^  cause  of  the  authority  acquired  by  the  EngUsh 

F»-*se  of  Commons.  The  members  of  that  house  were, 

^Ikis  meaijure,  exalted  to  higher  consideration  and 

IP^ct,  from  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  as  well 

the  augmentation  of  their  property.     They 

pnrscnted  the  mercantile  people  and  the  landed 

*y,  who,  exclusive  of  those  who  remained  lu  a 

tte  gf  servitude,  composed  the  great  body  of  the 


people,  and  wLo  posse sscrt  it  grrat  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional wealth.  Of  these  two  classes,  the  landed  gentry 
for  a  long  time  cnjoj'ed  the  Hrst  rank  ;  and  the  de- 
puties of  boi^oaghs  were  therefore  frequently  chosen 
from  among  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  (once  the 
lesser  barons,)  who,  by  reason  of  their  independence, 
were  more  capable  than  their  own  burgesses  of  pro* 
tec  ting  their  constituents.  By  joining  together  and 
confounding  these  different  orders  of  representatives, 
the  importance  of  either  was  in  some  degree  com- 
municated to  both  :  at  the  same  time,  that  the  peo- 
ple, under  so  many  leaders,  became  attentive  to  their 
comnaon  privileges,  and  were  taught  lo  unite  in  de- 
fending them.  Had  all  the  constituents  appeared  in 
the  national  council,  they  would  have  been  a  disor* 
derly  multitude,  without  aim  or  direction  :  by  choo* 
sing  deputies  to  manage  their  parliamentary^  interest^ 
they  became  an  army  reduced  into  regular  subordina-' 
tion,  and  conducted  by  intelligent  officers."  His* 
torkal  Vieivo/the  Engmh  Government^  vol,  ii.  p.  224. 

The  right  or  privilege  which  the  barons  enjoyed, 
of  bitting  and  voting  m  the  great  national  council, 
may  be  considered  in  reference  to  three  distinct  pe- 
riods of  English  histor)-.  The  first  extends  from  the 
Norman  conquest  to  the  last  yeari  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  ;  The  second  reaches  from  that  period  to 
the  11th  of  Richard  U. :  And  the  third  extends 
from  the  11th  of  King  Richard  II.  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  tlie  barons 
held  their  places  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
or  rather  were  obhged  to  attend  the  meetings  of  that 
council,  as  possessors  of  land  belonging  to  the  king. 
They  were,  therefore,  denominated  barons  Ay  tenure. 
In  the  second  period  the  king  assumed  the  privilege 
of  calling  individuals  into  parliament  by  XKTit^  though 
these  individuals  were  not  the  feudal  subjects  of  the 
crown*  This  was  unquestionably  a  great  innovation : 
yet  it  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  and  is  now,  in- 
deed, understood  to  be  the  law,  that  any  person,  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  attend  the  meetings  of  parliament, 
who  shall  have  once  taken  his  seat  in  the  upper  house, 
becomes  in  all  respects  a  baron,  or  procures  by  that 
circumstance  a  barony  for  himself  and  his  heirs  in  full 
and  perpetual  right.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
period,  the  practice  of  creating  peers  by  letters  pa- 
tent was  introduced.  For,  in  the  11th  of  Richard 
IL,  John  de  Beauchamp,  seneschallus  or  steward  of 
the  king's  household,  was  declared,  by  patent,  Liord 
Beauchamp  of  Kidderminster,  in  tail  male  ^.  It  is 
true,  the  example  of  Richard  was  not  immediately 
followed :  yet  the  practice  begun  by  that  roonarcii 
became  ultimately  general,  and  peerages  are  now 
created  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  without  regard 
either  to  estate  or  tenure* 

It  remains  that  we  conclude  this  article  by  stating, 
that  the  specific  rank  or  place  of  a  baron,  as  distinr 
guished  from  the  other  orders  of  nobility,  is  known 
most  certainly  by  hii  coronet  and  robes,  and  likewise 
by  the  style  in  which  he  is  addressed.  A  baron's 
coronet  is  a  rim  of  gold  adorned  with  &ix  pearls  or 
balls :  his  parliamentary  robe  is  of  scarlet,  lined  with 
white  satiu,  having  two  guards  of  white  fur,  and  two 
rows  of  gold  spots  upon  the  shoulder.     Hb  cap  is 
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Bwonet.  the  same  witt  that  of  the  viscount.  He  is  styled 
Right  Honourable,  and  in  public  documents,  the 
Most  Noble  Lord.  By  the  king  or  queen  he  is 
addressed,  Right  Trusty  and  Well-beloved.  He 
may  appoint  three  chaplains.  See  Selden's  Titles  of 
Honaur^  Part  II.  ch.  v. ;  and  Additions^  p.  998,  or 
No.  190  and  196.  Blackstone's  Comment.  Book  I. 
ch.  12.  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Go- 
vernmentf  vol.  ii.  Stuart's  Viexv  of  Society  in  Eu- 
rope^ p.  76.     (A) 

BARONET,  a  gentleman  having  the  title  of  S/r, 
in  virtue  of  his  patent,  and  taking  place  of  all  knights; 
with  two  exceptions,—- knights  bannerets,  creat^  by 
the  sovereign  in  person,  m  the  field,  and  under  the 
royal  banner,— -and'  the  knights  of  St  George,  or  of 
the  Garter.  This  title  is  trie  lowest  honour  which  is 
hereditary,  and  is'  usually  descendible  to  the  issue 
male. 

The  order  of  knights  baronets  was  instituted  by 
James  I*  of  England,  in  the  year  1611,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Cecil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  (//tfme,  viii.  283.) 
who  recommended  its  establishment  to  the  king  as 
an  expedient  by  which  money  might  be  raised.  The 
money  was  to  be  employed  in  reducing  and  civilizing 
the  province  of  Ulster,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
at  that  time  in  arms  against  the  English  government. 
The  form  of  creation  is  given  by  Selden,  Titles  of 
Honour^  part  ii.  ch.  v.  §  46.  In  the  preamble,  the 
king  states,  that  he  was  desirous  <<  nova  merita  novis 
dignitatuminsigniAus^  rependere;**  and  therefore,  he 
adds,  **  ex  certa  scientia^  et  mero  motu  nostris^  ordi* 
navimuSf  ereximuSf  ctmstituimus,  et  crea^oimus^  quen* 
^dam  statum^  ^Mdum^  dignitatem^  nomen  et  tittdum 
Saronetti,  intra  hoc  regnum  nostrum  AngUas^  per^ 
petuis  temporibuSi  duraturumJ*  The  patent  was 
originally  granted  to  none  but  such  as  were  of  good 
birUi,  at  least  descended  of  a  grandfather,  by  the  fa- 
ther's side,  that  bare  arms,  and  in  possession  of-  a 
yearly  income  amounting  to  if  1000;  and  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  could  receive  it  was  limited  to  two 
hundred.  By  the  terms  of  die  patent,  every  indivi- 
dual  admitted  to  the  honour,  was  either  to  raise  SO 
foot-soldiers,  and  maintain  them  in  Ulster,  at  his  own 
expense,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  or,  what  was 
rather  wished,  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the  sum  of 
if  1000,  which  was  supposed  tobe  nearly  an  equiva- 
lent. Accordingly,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  sit  at  Whiteh^,  with  a  view  to  receive  those  who 
-might  apply  \  and  one  hundred  gentlemen,  advancing 
each  a  thousand  pounds,  had  the  title  of  baronet 
conferred  upon  them.  Of  these.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
of  Redgrave,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  first:  a  circum- 
stance, on  account  of  which,  his  successor  is  still  de- 
signated Primus  Daronettorum  Anglite,  Tlie  num- 
ber of  baronets  have  since  been  augmented  greatly 
beyond  the  limit  at  first  intended. 

All  the  baronets  of  England  have,  superadded  to 
their  family  insignia,  the  arms  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Ulster;  viz.  A  hand,  gules  or  a  bloody  hand,  in  a 
field  argent.  These  they  may  bear,  either  in  a  can- 
ton or  in  an  escutcheon  ot  pretence.  Both  they,  and 
their  eldest  sons  on  coming^  of  age,  have  the  privilege 
of  demanding  knighthood.  Toe  word  Baronet  is 
plciced  at  the  end  pf  ^heir  surnames,  and  their  wives 


are  styled  Lady  or  Dame.  The  rank  ^  pi 
nets,  with  regard  particularly  to  the  y 
of  barons  and  viecounts,  was  for  some  tic 
keen  dispute,  but  was  at  length  settled  it 
document  published  by  authority  of  the  1 
I.)  which  those  who  have  a  taste  for  sad 
composition,  will  find  in  Selden,  Tit.  qfj 
§  3d.  In  this  document  it  is  announccdt ' 
jcsty,  who  best  knew  his  own  royal  mean 
founded  the  order,  <<  hath  finally  sentence 
and  established,  that  the  younger  sons  o 
and  barons,  shall  take  place  and  preceden* 
baronets."  Among  themselves,  the  bai 
according  to  the  date  of  their  patents. 

The  baronets  of  Scotland  are  otherwi 
ronets  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  institutio 
wise  designed  by  James  I.  and  was  regai 
as  a  method  at  once  honourable  and  easy 
ting  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  NoH 
a  part  ot  the  western  continent,  which 
been  discovered  and  occupied  by  the  Eng 
however,  was  prevented  by  circumstance 
cannot  mention  in  this  pbce,  from  eicecui 
^ose;  and  the  order  was  not  established 
1625,  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Charles  I. 
Gordon  of  Gordonstone,  a  cadet  of  the  Si 
raily,  was  the  first  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia 
portion  of  land  in  Acadia,  or  New  Scotlanc 
ed  to  each  of  those  on  whom  the  dignity  wi 
and  to  their  heirs  in  perpetual  succession :  tl 
were  to  hold  of  Sir  William  Alexander, 
created  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  at  that  tl 
jesty's  lieutenant  in  Nova  Scotia.  Bui,  i 
norance  which  then  prevailed  with  res] 
geography  of  North  America,  it  may  ca 
ceived  that  the  land  was  not  portioned  ou 
accuracy;  and  that  these  titled  adventi 
not  only  be  frequently  altogether  unacqu 
the  exact  bounds  prescribed  for  them,  bn 
charters  would  sometimes  interfere  with 
In  the  letters  patent  it  was  declared,  th 
nets  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  their  heirs  and 
should  have  precedency  of  all  knights  ca 
of  all  the  lairds  or  inferior  barons  of  Scot 
every  other  gentleman  not  belonging  to 
orders  of  nobility,  excepting  the  king' 
above  HKntioned,  and  his  heirs  male,  to 
their  wives  and  children.  They  were  to  I 
Sir 9  and  to  have  the  wofd  Baronet ^  in 
and  documents  adjoined  to  their  names.  '. 
like  those  of  the  English  baronets,  are  st^ 
Dame.  The  knights  of  this  order  have 
privilege,  granted  to  them  under  the  s 
A.  D.  1 62^  of  wearing  round  their  necks  ' 
tawney  coloured  silk  ribbon,"  from  wl 
medal  with  an  imperial  crown  above  the 
of  the  Scottish  arms,  inscribed  with  i 
Pax  mentis  honestce  gloria.  In  additi< 
family  arms,  they  bear,  either  in  a  canton 
cutcheon,  the  insignia  of  Nova  Scotia ; 
a  cross  of  St  Andrew,  azure  charged 
cutcheon  of  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland  ; 
supporters  on  the  right,  the  royal  udm 
the  Icft^  a  savage  or  wild  man,  proper^ 
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a  bftuicli  of  laurel,  ^nd  a  thistle  isiuing  from  two 
haiidt  conjoineil :  the  motto,  Munit  fiaCt  ft  altera 

Thm  order  has  experienced  a  considerable  rariety 

of  fortunes.     It  was  confirmed  and  established  by  a 

contctrtiun  of  estatesy  A.  D.  16i^,  and  by  an  act  of 

tkc  Scottiih  T>ariiainent»  A<  D.   1633.     During  the 

tiaurpaftkyn  of  Cromwell,  the  title  and  dignity  were  al- 

inoa  aiittihila*td.     Th^y  were  little  known  during 

^  ragtt  of  Charles  II.     After  that  period*  some  at- 

tcmivU  vrere  made  to  restore  them,  particularly  in  the 

l«in]721  ii>  1734;  but  without  effect.  At  Ictigth, 

aonrrver*  in  the  reign  of  our  present  king,  and  in  the 

ftmr  1775,  ^uch  mcaaurea  were  tftken  aa  have  raised 

CAe  kriightfl  banjiicti  of  Nova  Scotia  to  their  original 

4g-x2ity.     (A) 

.OA  K  RA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  situated  on  the 

tt^r'^  bank  of  the  Gambia,  at  the  mouth  of  that  n- 

tcr^  and  extctidin^  about  eighteen  leagues  along  the 

.     At  tliis  kingdom  is  more  worthy  of  notice 

any  of  those   upon  the  ri^'er  Gambia,  we  shall 

our  readers  with  a  very  interesting  account 

m  Diirand's  Vomge  to  Senegal, 

le  kingdom  of  Barra  is  almost  entirely  peopled 

granger!,  as  the  natives  of  the  countr)--  are  there 

■  .ber.    The  greatest  population  is  that 

^<J9  or  Mandings,   so  called  from  the 

their  native  country  Mandin  or  Mandingue, 

situated  about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the 

:»  and  li  prodigiously  peopled,  as  is  evident  from 

vast  tiumbtT  of  slaves  which  it  furnishes  every 

',  as  ^%•ell  as  from  the  colonies,  which  frequently 

ceed  from  ft  to  extend  their  active  industry  to 

"^m^^r  quarters*    It  was  thus  that  there  arrived  in  the 

^dom  of  Barra  those  who  are  considered  as  na- 

and  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  su- 

power,  and  tl*e  whole  of  the  commerce  ;  the 

aad  his  great  men  being  Mandingos,    They  are 

oahr  well  informed  persons  in  the  state  ;  for  they 

__        «  umoH  every  thing,  and  can  read  and  write. 

T*^»*y  have  public  schools,  in  which  tlie  Marabous, 

^^o  are  the  masters,  teach  the  children  the  Arabic 

?;  their  lessons  are  written  on  email  pieces  of 

wood :  but  they  give  the  preference  to  the  pa- 

pe-  x-  w^hich  we  have  introduced  amongst  them.  When 

tra^-y  know  the  akoran,  they  obtain  the  title  of  doc* 

rtmarkahle,  that  the  Mandingos,  who  have  all 
^^^^  from  a  republican  state,  have  formed  nothing  but 
**tvhies  wherever  they  ha\'e  established  themselves  ; 
they  have  not  invested  their  kings  with  unlimited 
tlority.    On  all  important  occasions,  these  princes 
^  «*l>Jtged  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  the  wisest  old  men, 
'  ^w^hose  advice  they  act,  and  without  which  they 
neither  declare  war  nor  make  peace. 
^^    ill  the  large  towns,  the  people  have  a  chief  ma- 
1 1-,  who  bears  the  name  of  alcaide,  and  whose 
'     '^y  If  hereditary  i  his  duty  is  to  preserve  order,  to 
^^^*ve  the  tribute  imposed  upon  travellers,  and  to 
•J*^«*(ic  at  the  sittings  of  the  tribunal  of  justice-     The 
Y|^?^ction  is  composed  of  old  men  who  are  free  ;  and 
^^'^^t^  meeting  is  called  a  palaver  :  it  holds  its  sittings 
I*  the  open  air,  and  with  much  solemnity.     The  af- 
"***!  wmch  are  brought  for  discussion,  arc  investiga- 
^**  with  much  candour  j  the  witnesses  arc  publicly 


heard  \  and  the  decisions  generally  caicite  the  appro- 
bation of  both  parties. 

They  have  no  written  laws,  but  decide  on  the  ca^es 
according  to  tlicir  ancient  customs  ;  nevertheless,  they 
sometimes  have  recourse  to  the  civil  institutes  of  Ma- 
homet ;  and  when  the  Koran  does  not  appear  to  them 
sufficiently  perspicuous,  they  consult  a  commentary 
entitled  AI  Scharra,  which  contains  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  Islamism. 
They  have  amongst  them  people  who  exercise  the 
professiou  of  counsellors,  or  interpreters  of  the  laws, 
and  who  arc  allowed  to  plead  either  for  the  accuser 
or  the  accused,  as  at  Eun^ipean  tribunals  ;  these  negro- 
lawyers  are  Mahometans,  and  have,  or  pretend  to 
have,  studied,  with  particular  attention,  tbeinstitutioni 
of  the  prophet.  In  the  art  of  chicanery  they  equal 
the  most  acute  pleaders  of  civilized  countries. 

These  people  follow  the  laws  of  Mahqmet,  of 
which  they  are  rigid  observers  :  most  of  them  neither 
drink  wine  nor  spirits ;  and  all  fast  with  the  utmost 
rigour  during  the  Mara  dan  or  Lent.  They  breed  \\<» 
hogs,  because  their  laws  forbid  the  eating  of  their 
flesh  ;  though  they  might  seU  them  to  great  adt^n* 
tage.  They  are  very  affectionate  amongst  themselves, 
and  always  assist  each  other.  It  is  not  understood 
that  they  make  slaves,  as  this  punishment  is  only  de- 
creed by  the  king,  and  chiefly  against  the  gi'cat  pifo* 
pie  who  are  guilty  of  crimes.  In  other  respects  they 
are  more  polished  than  the  rest  of  the  negroes  ;  are 
of  a  mild  character,  sensible,  and  benevolent :  all 
which  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  their  love  for 
commerce,  and  to  the  ex^tensive  travels  in  which  they 
are  continually  engaged.  The  ease  with  which  they 
cultivate  their  lands  proves  their  industry  :  they  are 
covered  with  palm,  banyan,  6g,  and  other  useful  trees- 
The  people  have  but  few  horses,  though  the  country 
is  well  adztpted  to  breeding  them  ;  but  they  have  u 
number  of  asses,  which  they  use  for  travelling,  and 
their  territory  abounds  with  wild  buffaloes. 

The  Mandingoes  are  particularly  industrious  in  ma- 
king salt,  which  they  do  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They 
put  river  water  in  the  halves  of  calabashes,  or  in  shal- 
low earthen  pots,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of 
wliich  produces  crystals  of  salt,  the  same  as  in  ordi'- 
nary  pits :  for  the  water  is  always  much  impregnated 
with  the  sahnc  principle,  as  the  sea  mixes  with  it  ^ 
considerable  way  up  the  river.  In  a  short  time  after 
the  calabashes  have  been  exposed,  a  cream  of  fine 
white  salt  is  formed  on  the  surface,  and  this  is  taken 
off  three  or  four  times ;  after  which  the  vessels  arc 
filled  again.  They  have  also  very  abundant  salt-pits 
at  Joal  and  Faquiou,  and  their  produce  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  ;  they  load  their  canoes  with 
It ;  and  ascending  the  river  as  far  as  Barraconda,  they 
exchange  it  for  maire,  cotton  stuff?,  ivory,  gold  dust, 

ace. 

The  great  number  of  canoes  and  men  employed  In 
this  commerce  gives  great  influence  ajid  respect  to 
the  king  of  Barra»  Indeed,  he  is  the  most  powerful 
and  terrible  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Gambia  \  he  Las 
imposed  considerable  duties  on  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
each  of  which,  whatever  may  be  its  size,  is  obliged 
to  pay  on  entering  the  river,  a  duty  equal  to  about 
five  hundred  livres,  or  nearly  £^\  sterling.  The  go- 
vernor of  Gillifric  is  charged  with  the  receipt  of  these 
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Barra.  duties,  and  he  is  always  attended  by  a  number  of  per- 
'  sons  who  are  very  importunate :  they  are  incessantly 
asking  for  whatever  pleases  their  fancy,  and  pursue 
their  demands  with  such  ardour  and  perseverance, 
.that  to  get  rid  of  them  the  navigators  are  ahnost  al- 
ways obliged  to  satisfy  their  desires. 

The  Mandingos  are  above  the  middle  size,  are  well 
made,  robust,  and  capable  of  bearing  great  fatigue. 
The  women  are  stout,  active,  and  pretty.  .The 
clothes  of  both  sexes  are  of  cotton,  which  they  ma- 
nufacture themselves.  The  men  wear  drawers,  which 
Jiang  half  way  down  the  thigh,  and  an  open  tunic,  si- 
milar to  our  surplice.  They  have  sandals  on  their 
feet,  and  cotton  caps  on  their  heads.  The  women's 
dress  consists  of  two  pieces  of  linen  six  feet  long  and 
about  three  wide  ;  the  one  is  plaited  ronnd  the  loins, 
and  falls  down  to  the  ancle,  forming  a  kind  of  petti- 
xoat ;  while  the  other  negligently  covers  their  Ixisom 
.and  shoiilders. 

Their  habitations,  like  those  of  all  the  other  ne- 
groes, are  small  and  inconvenient  huts.  A  mud  wall 
^bout  four  feet  high,  over  which  is  a  conical  opening 
made  of  bamboos  and  straw,  serves  for  the  residence 
of  the  rich  man,  as  well  as  of  the  humblest  slave.  The 
furniture  is  equally  uncouth  :  their  beds  are  made  of 
a  bundle  of  reeds  placed  on  pickets  two  feet  high,  and 
covered  with  a  mat  or  an  ox's  skin  ;  ajar  for  water,  a 
few  earthen  vessels  for  boiling  their  meat,  with  some 
wooden  bowls,  calabashes,  and  one  or  two  stools, 
form  the  whole  of  their  household  goods. 

All  the  Mandingros  in  a  free  state  have  several  wo- 
men ;  but  they  cannot  marry  two  sisters.  These  wo- 
men have  each  a  hut ;  while  all  the  hovels  belonging 
to  one  master  are  surrounded  by  a  lattice-work  of 
bamboo  made  with  much  art :  an  assemblajgre  of  this 
kind  is  called  Sirk^  or  Saurk.  Several  otthese  en- 
closures, separated  by  narrow  paths,  compose  a  town  ;' 
but  the  huts  are  placed  with  much  irregularity,  and 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
belong.  The  only  point  to  which  they  attend  is  to 
have  the  door  in  a  south-westtrly  direction,  that  it 
may  admit  the  sea  breezes. 

In  each  town  a  spot  is  set  apart  for  the  assemblies 
of  the  old  men ;  it  is  enclosed  by  interlaced  reeds, 
and  generally  covered  by  trees  which  protect  it  from 
the  sun.  Here  they  'discuss  public  a£^rs;  and  try 
'causes ;  the  idle  and  profligate  also  resort  hither  to 
smoke  their  pipes  and  hear  the  news. 

In  several  parts  they  have  missourates  or  mosques, 
where  they  meet  to  say  the  prayers  prescribed  by  the 
Koran. 

The  population  of  the  free  Mandingos,  forms  at  the 
utmost,  about  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which  they  occupy.  The  remaining  three- 
fourths  are  bom  in  slavery,  and  have  no  hope  of  esca- 
ping from  it:  they  are  employed  in  all  servile  la- 
bours ;  but  the  free  Mandingo  has  no  right  to  take 
the  life  of  his  slave,  nor  to  selihim  to  a  foreigner,  un- 
less he  has  been  pubUcly  tried,  and  decreed  to  deserve 
such  a  punishment.  The  prisoners  of  war,  those  im- 
prisoned for  crimes  or  debt,  and  those  who  are  taken 
from  the  centre  of  Africa  and  brought  to  the  coast 
for  sale,  have  no  right  to  appeal,  as  their  masters  may 
treat  and  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  fancy. 

Another  part  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of 


Barra,  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  '. 
guese  families  who  remain  in  the  country,  and  of 
we  have  already  spokeh.  Such  personsy  or 
those  who  take  the  title  of  Portuguese  [{br 
Mulattos,  and  even  men  who  are  almost  l>hc 
themselves  Portuguese,  and  to  doubt  their  bi 
an  affront  they  do  not  pardon,)  profess  the  c 
religion*  and  nave  churches  and  priests  in  di 
parts.  They  are  recognised  by  their  costume 
wear  a  great  chaplet  suspended  from  the  neck« 
long  sword  by  their  side,  a  shirt,  a  cloak,  a  hi 
apoignard.  . 

Some  of  these  people  devote  themselves  U 
merce  and  agriculture,  and  are  generally  adroit,' 
and  enterprising.  They  acquire  property,  11^ 
pily,  and  are  much  esteemed  ;  but  by  far  the 
est  part  live  in  the  most  complete  state  of  id 
and  in  consequence  of  being  poor,  addict  then 
to  thieving ;  they  also  pass  their  time  in  the 
disgusting  state  of  libertinism,  and  are  equally 
sed  by  the  Mahometans  and  the  Christians. 

The  industrious  part  of  these  people  proc 
the  top  of  the  river  in  the  canoes  or  boats 
country,  and  generally  perform  such  voyages 
count  of  the  French,  who  entrust  them  witE  me 
disc,  and  pay  them  liberally.  They  have  son 
been  attacked  in  their  voyage,  but  they  always  ] 
that  they  knew  how  to  de^nd  their  liberty  an 
perty.  They  have  also  learnt  from  their  an* 
never  to  pardon  wrongs  nor  injuries ;  and  if  1 
not  a  precept  of  their  religion,  it  is  a  command  c 
fathers  which  necessity  justifies.  M.  Durand  is  i 
nion  that  it  is  possible  to  employ,  with  great  i 
tage,  these  men  so  inured  to  the  climate,  to  tntn 
and  make  discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  Portuguese  build  their  habitations  ace 
to  the  plan  of  their  ancestors,  by  which  they  ar 
solid  and  commodious  than  those  of  the  Ne 
they  raise  them  two  or  three  feet  above  the  soil; 
cure  them  from  the  damp,  and  give  them  a  co 
able  length  so  as  to  divide  each  house  into 
chambers.  The  windows  they  make  are  very 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  excessive  heat  of  the  cl 
and  they  never  fail  to  build  a  vestibule  opien 
sides,  in  which  they  receive  visits,  take  their  mcs 
transact  their  business.  The  walls  are  seven  oi 
feet  high,  and,  as  well  as  the  roof,  are  of  rM 
vered  on  both  sides  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
ped  straw  :  the  whole  is  coated  with  plaister. 
take  care  to  plant  latane,  or  other  trees,  befor 
houses,  or  to  build  them  on  a  spot  where  sue) 
are  growing,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 
which  they  produce.  The  king  of  Barra  ai 
greatest  people  of  his  kingdom  have  similar 
of  residence.  West  Long.  16**  45',  North  L| 
40'.     (q) 

BARRA,  or  Barray,  one  of  the  Heb4 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  about  6  miles  longi 
broad,  annexed  to  the  county  of.  Inverness,, 
island,  which  is  low  and  flat  on  the  west  side,  mf 
and  irregular  on  the  east,  produces  barjey  ii» 
and  is  well  stored  with  black  cattle.  Greftt 
tities  of  cod  and  ling  are  caught  on  the  east 
and  in  one  year  no  fewer  than  30,000  were  sent  t< 
gow,  and  sold  for  about  five  qr  six  pounds  pei 
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jilog  fish,  which  are  occasionally  caughtt 
Dibabitanu  with  oi)  fur  their  lamps.  Shell 
^uft  kinds,  are  found  here  in  great  abun- 
l^des  arc  particularly  abundant,  and  in 
(of  scarcity-  have  been  almost  the  chief 
I  inhabitauts.  Kelp  is  maaufac lured  in 
bsiderable  quantities.  West  Long.  7° 
Lat.  57"  2'\     (j) 

p  Island*  the  uame  of  one  of  the  A$ia> 
liluatrd  in  North  Lat.  12«  15',  and  a. 
leagues  to  the  East  of  the  Andaman  isles, 
IX  leagues  in  circuit ;  aud  is  dt5tinguish> 
pt  volcano,  which  throwi  out  showers  of 
is,  and  volumes  of  smoke.  The  moun- 
Bi  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  which  is 
I  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  slope  of  32** 
ksght  of  1800  feet,  which  is  the  average 
k  other  parts  of  the  islaj^d*  See  Asiatic 
lvoL  jv.  p,  395*  (u) 
PJNESS,  signifies  either  a  total  incapa- 
^eiving  children,  or  of  retaining  ^he  ero- 
Ircomes  formed*  Many  women  can  con> 
juinot  retain  il»c  ovum  above  a  few  days, 
l^nda  on  the  state  of  the  womb  and  its 
i These  organs  are  sometimes  malfoi-med, 
J  unfit  for  performing  their  functions ; 
Bi  greater  number  of  instances  they  are 
I  but  have  not  the  power  of  acting  vigor- 
fc  same  way  as  a  stomach  which  is  sound 
i;«tructurc,  may  be  incapable  of  digesting 
this  incapacity  may  be  connected  with, 
It  on,  a  general  condition  of  the  sys* 
I  great  irritability,  plethora,  or  debility ; 
I  consequent  to  the  operation  of  causes 
jtirely  local,  such  as  too  frequent  or  pro- 
trcoursc  ;  or  circumstances  affecting  the 
I  the  menstrual  discharge,  producing  ob- 
[painful  aud  sparing  menstruation,  or  too 
^  frequent  discharge,  or  fluor  albus. 
^ific  substances  have,  without  foundation, 
p  said  to  produce  sterility,  such  as  beans, 
I  seeds,  sage,  &c.  taken  internally ;  or 
pD  to  the  womb  itself  of  rue,  vinegar,  or 

I  instances  where  a  wonaan  Is  barren  with 
L  and  fruitful  with  another, 
fof  means  have  been  employed  for  the  re- 
I  reproach  among  women.  When  it  de- 
puic  causes,  these,  ujiless  the  deviation 
pan  seldom  be  remedied  by  an  operation, 
nl»  the  structure  appears  to  be  correct ; 
r  most  judicious  practice  is  to  consider 
Bar  state  either  of  the  constitution  or  of 
liy  have  occasioned  sterility,  and  to  em- 
e  remedies,  especially  for  restoriDg  the 
bcharge  to  its  proper  condition.  Sea- 
lies,  mineral  waters,  and,  in  some  cases, 
I  tisually  had  rccour!>e  to  for  this  purpose, 
Dy,  a  restrained  intercourse  is  advisable. 
^  means  are  neglected,  nature  seems,  in 
r%  to  remove  the  cause,  particularly  when 
|in  iTiordinate  menstruation,  or  too  great 
jf  the  womb.  Thus  women,  who  have 
prren,  have  at  last  bom  children ;  others, 
de,  have  been  swcccssfuL     Fenielius 


having  been  consulted  respecting  the  queen  of  Henry 
IL  of  France,  who  had  been  ten  years  barren^ 
*•  comeilla  au  rot  tie  n^approcher  de  sa  Jemme  pi*au 
moment  de  I* eruption  facde  de  tes  regies  ;  ei  ce  pre* 
cepte  execute /tit  H  ^cace  qu'il  devint  pere  de  diz 
enfans/* 

Sterihty  is,  by  the  laws  of  every  country,  consider- 
ed as  a  legal  ground  of  separation.  The  Jews  were 
very  lax  m  their  notions  respecting  divorce.  The 
Hindoos  allow  of  it,  not  merely  for  sterility,  but  also 
for  bearing  only  female  children.  By  the  laws  of 
China,  barrenness  is  the  first  of  seven  causes  justify* 
ing  divorce ;  and  it  is  not  a  Little  singular,  that  in 
this  nation  of  semi-barbarians,  talkativeness  is  ano- 
ther cause  equally  valid.  By  the  Koran,  the  pro* 
cess  is,  in  many  cases,  very  short ;  for  if  a  wife  is  not 
pregnant,  and  at  the  same  time  does  not  menstruate 
tor  three  months  after  marriage,  the  husband  may 
put  her  away  as  barren.  By  the  English  and  Scots 
law,  sterility  is  a  ground  for  divorce  a  mensa  el  thora,  ♦ 
It  miiy,  notwith^andingall  these  authorities,  be  just- 
ly questioned,  how  far  barrenness  alone  can  ever  be 
an  adequate  cause  for  dissolving  marriage.  Besides 
the  great  difficulty  of  proving  that  a  woman  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  conceiving  and  bearing  children,  it 
IS  no  better  reason  for  divorce  than  any  of  the  other 
visitation*  of  Providence,  many  of  which  render  the 
woman  helpless,  useless,  and  even  loathsome  ;  and  yet  * 
in  these  cases,  the  laws  of  civilized  society  do  not 
permit  of  a  dissolution  of  the  engagement  more  than 
they  would  sanction  the  practice  which  prevails  fe 
some  nations,  of  knocking  the  aged  and  inlirm  on  the 
head.  By  the  mild  precepts  of  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, no  divorce  can  be  obtained  for  any  cause  but 
unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  vow.  See  Vigarous, 
Maladies  des  Fcimncs  \  and  Bums's  Pnncipks  f^" 
Midivijcru,  &c.      [i) 

BARRERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syn* 
genesia,  and  order  Monogynia.     Sec  Botaky.    (ui) 

BARRINGTONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Monadelphia,  and  order  Polyandria.     See  Bo- 

TAKY,       (tv) 

BARROLOOS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  South- 
em  Africa,  whose  country  has  never  been  visited 
by  any  European.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
a  Hottentot,  with  whom  Mr  Trutcr  conversed,  the 
Barroloos  arc  a  good  natured  and  ingenious  people, 
who  inhabit  a  district  about  ten  days  journey  from 
Leetakoo,  the  capital  town  of  the  Booshuanas.  Their 
towns  arc  very  numerous ;  and  the  largest  of  them 
is  of  such  a  size,  that  tlie  length  of  it  is  a  whole 
day's  journey.  Their  houses  he  represented  as  bet- 
ter built,  and  their  fields  as  better  cultivated  than 
those  of  tlie  Booshuanas.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  ri- 
vers, decorated  the  surface  of  the  country,  while  the 
soU  was  every  where  productive.  They  were  said  to 
be  particularly  skilful  in  carding  wood  and  ivory ;  and 
the  Hottentot  had  seen  the  furnaces  by  whicfi  they 
obtained  iron  from  brown  earth  and  stotie,  and  cop- 
per from  a  grey  earth.  See  Barrow's  Voi^age  to  Co- 
chin  China*     («-) 

BARROW,  Isaac,  an  eminent  theologian  and  a 
profound  mathematician,  was  born  in  London,  Oc- 
tober 16S0.  His  father,  Thomas  Barrow,  merchant, 
was  brother  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  nearly 
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Btrrow.  related  to  MTeral  other  distinguished  men.  He  re- 
ceived the  earliest  part  of  his  education  at  the  Char- 
ter-house, where  he  was  remarkable  onlf  for  inatten- 
tion, slovenliness,  and  a  most  quarrelsome  disposition. 
His  father,  who  had  destined  him  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, was  so  discouraged  by  these  untoward  ap- 
pearancea,  that  he  often  wi^d,  if  Providence  were 
ever  to  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  children,  that  it 
might  be  Isaac,  from  whom  he  promised  himself  no 
comfort.  But  having  afterwards  sent  him  to  a  school 
at  Felsted  in  Essex,  he  soon  perceived  the  dawn  of 
his  future  excellence.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
phced  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
supported  chiefly  by  the  liberality  €»  the  learned  Dr 
Hammond.  His  father's  circumstances  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I. ;  and  young  Barrow,  who 
had  imbibed  the  same  loyal  partialities,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon,  by  any  temptation  of  interest,  to  de- 
clare his  adherence  to  the  republican  party.  Yet, 
fay  his  diligence,  prudence,  and  candour,  by  the  maiv 
Itness  of  his  principles,  and  the  purity  of  his  morals, 
he  recommended  himself  to  the  esteem  of  the  heads 
of  the  university,  though  little  favour  could  then  be 
expected  by  any  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  covenant. 
During  his  residence  at  the  university,  he  applied 
with  ereat  eagerness  to  every  branch  of  useful  learn- 
ing ;  but  his  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  writings 
of  Bacon^  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  the  other  refor- 
mers of  philosophy.  In  164f9,  aotwithstandin^  the 
odium  to  which  hia  loyalty  exposed  him,  his  indis- 
putable merit  obtained  him  a  fellowship;  and  for 
some  time  after  his  election,  being  convinced  that  a 
man  of  his  princq>k6  could  have  no  opportunity  of 
h&ng  useful  m  the  church,  he  resolved  to  make  phy- 
sic his  profession.  For  a  few  years,  therefore,  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  the 
other  branches  of  a  medical  education ;  but  after  ^- 
ther  deliberation,  he  returned  to  the  study  of  divinity, 
from  which  he  conceived  he  could  not  withdraw, 
without  violating  the  oath  he  had  taken  at  his  ad- 
mission to  a  fellowship. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics by  reading  Scali^er  on  £usebius«  Per- 
ceiving that  chronology  is  rounded  on  the  basis  of 
astronomy,  he  began  to  *read  some  works  on  this 
science;  and  foreseeing  that  his  labour  vrould  be 
fruitless,  unless  he  previously  gained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  geometry,  he  determined  to 
snake  himself  ooAster  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
mathematidans.^  Not  satiafied  with  improving  his 
own  nkind  by  these  excrciaes,  to  which  he  bent  his 
attention  with  ^raott  unprecedented  perseverance,  he 
piepaved  and  published  more  correct  editions  of  the 
works  of  £iK±ud^  Archimedes,  and  Apdlonius,  than 
had  hitherto  been  presented  to  the  workL  This, 
however^  is  wA  the  irhok  extent  of  Isa  merit. 
Though  not  of  a  genius  so  inventive  as  Newton,  he 
made  a  near  approach  to  some  of  ^at  wonderful 
man's  discoveries,  and  contributed  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  to  enlarge  the  field  of  nuithematicalkam* 
ing. 

Barrow  was  reconaended  by  I^  Duport,  on  his 
itssgnaition  of  the  Greek  profmorship^  aa  the  fittest 
ptfaoB  to  flMCoeed  Um;.  bnt^  thongb  hia  qoalifica* 


tions  were  universally  acknowledged,  hia  alleg 
dency  to  Arminianism  obstructed  his  advances 
this  occasion.  In  1654,  he  travelled  into  1 
and  had  the  happiness  of  administering  to  tin 
of  his  father,  whom  he  found  at  Paris^  in  tho 
of  the  English  court.  From  France  he  pn 
to  Italy,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Fkneaoe^ 
he  perused  many  books  and  medals  in  the 
duke's  library.  He  was  deterred  br  the  plM 
visiting  Rome,  and,  in  the  end  of  the  year  li 
sailed  for  Smjnia..  During  the  voya^,  ba 
opportunity  oi  signalizing  hu  courage  u  m  fio 
obstinate  engagement  with  a  pirate.  Hen 
in  Turkey  more  than  a  year,  and  at  Ccaatai 
he  employed  himself  in  reading  the  works  d 
sostom,  rormerly  bishop  of  that  see,  and  in  si 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  people. 
turned  home  by  the  way  of  Venice,  Gcrmai 
Holland,  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  £^^ 
was  ordained  by  Bishop  Brownrigrg. 

At  the  Restoration,  it  was  expected  that  hi 
have  received  some  mark  of  the  royal  &voiiri 
spending  to  his  deserts ;  but,  like  many  othci 
had  sacrificed  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  loy 
had  the  mortification  of  experiencin|p  the  mo 
nefflect.  His  feelinsrs  on  this  occasion  woe 
sed  in  the  following  lines : 

Te  magts  optavit  redUurunif  Carole^  nemo; 
£t  nemo  sensit  te  rediite  minus. 

Soon  after  this  period,  however,  litenuy 
tions  were  rapidly  bestowed  on  him  by  t] 
judges  of  his  merit.  In  1660,  he  was  electee 
professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  la  U 
was  iq>pomted  professor  of  geometry  at  G 
College ;  and  in  1663,  he  was  chosen,  by  Mr  J 
executors,  to]  fill  the  mathematical  chair  «l 
bridge.  In  1664,  he  resigned  the  Gresham  I 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  justly  celebrated  ] 
bert  Hook.  In  1669,  determinin^r  to  coiifiM 
tention  to  divinity,  he  resigned  his  profinsop 
Cambridge,  in  favour  of  Isaac  Newton,  the 
27th  year,  whose  marvellous  attainments  Bam 
the  first  to  celebrate  and  to  reward.. 

After  hia  resignation,  he  applied  with  gifi 
duity  to  the  composition  of  sermons,  thouf^ 
not  yet  obtained  any  benefice  in  the  church* 
seven  years  before,  he  had  been  offered  a  \ 
living,  on  condition  of  educatmg  the  patroo' 
but  ne  chose  to  decline  a  favour,  burdemd 
stipulation  which  he  thought  simoniacaL  1 
or  1671,  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  St  Asapl 
him  a  small  sinecure  in  hia  diocese,  and  the 
of  Salisbury  gave  him  one  of  the  prebeadi 
church  ;  both  of  which  he  retained  only  tS 
when,  in  his  42d  year,  he  was  nuide  master  < 
nity  College,  Cambridge.  This  promotiM  I 
entirel]^  to  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  I 
the  kio^,  who  said,  he  had  bestovred  it  ob  t 
scholar  m  England  |  and  hia  majesty's  cbaiot  ^ 
proved  by  the  almost  universid  somraga  of  tk 
ed. 

From  this  period  he  waa  enraged  dudly 
leading  to  the  interest  of  hit  colkee,  aod  ia  ^ 
kis  theological  works,  particularly  hit  cMbarsI 
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Popt^t  Supremact/.     1^1676,  he  was 
lor  of  the  universtty.      On  the  4-th   of 
lie  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  brought  oii» 
ed,  by  the  fatigue  of  preaching  ihe  pa«* 
at  Guildhall  Chapd,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
IJpras  buried  io  Westminater  Abbey,    In  his 
ifi^tTow  was  below  the  middle  size*  and 
make^  but  remarkably  6rm  and  robust. 
ion  was  fair,  his  eyc«  grey,  hia  hair  au« 
ly  very  much  curled ;    and   it   was  re- 
i  in  his  countenance  there  was  a  striking 
to  that  of  Marcus  Brutus,  as  it  is  repre- 
icienl  medals.     He  was  always  neghgcnt 
and  immoderately  addicted  to  the  use  of 
lut  in  every  other  particular,  his  appear- 
lortment  tended  to  ingratiate  him  with 
him.     His  conduct  was  uniformly  amta- 
ni^edt  his  equanimity  unruffled  by  the 
tUlietf  his  moderation  and  candour  un- 
cmtroversies,  ecclesiafitical  and  politi* 
•h  he  engaged.     His  understanding,  clear 
was  highly  improved  by  the  most  exten- 
'  reading ;  but  bis  imagination,  fertile 
itt  was  not  sufficiently  controuled  by  the 
>f  his  judgment.     He  was  intimately  ac- 
:h  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  appears 
riced  a  share  of  their  creduhty.     His 
theological  writing*   are  contained  tji 
foUo.      J-^hey  display  a  great  capious- 
and  a  stiU  greater  copiousness  of 
le  vigour  of  the  expression^   more  re- 
r  its  precision  or  its  gracefulness  f 
U  with  all  its  faults,  is  often  more 

k^ii  iii&  reasoning.  His  unwieldy  and  un- 
jploquence  frequently  surprises,  but  seldom 
He  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  being  pro- 
ious,  and  diffuse  without  any  trace  of  im- 
l  languor.  But  the  discourses  of  Barrow, 
I  from  being  faultless  models  of  8t)^le,  are 
\  the  more  substantial  praise  oi  being  ani- 
ighout  with  the  flame  of  piety  and  bene- 
tbat  (to  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Dr 
**  he  must  either  be  a  perfectly  good,  or 
bad  man,  that  can  read  them  over  with- 
e  belter  for  them.'* 
the  attention  of  Dr  Barrow  was  principal- 
,to  theology  in  the  latter  part  oi  his  life, 
jieroatical  writings  have  obtained  him  a  high 
g  the  philosopbers  of  the  17th  century. 
j^^  GcomeiriccB  published  in  l(i(39,  are  fiU 
lofound  investigations  respecting  the  pro- 
purvilineal  figures  j  and  in  the  method  of 
thich  he  has  explained  in  that  work,  wc 
lover  the  germ  of  the  fluxional  calculus, 
pus  method,  which  is  a  great  simplifica- 
^e  given  by  Fermat,  differs  in  nothing 
ion,  from  tli**  method  of  finding  the  sub- 
he  differential  calculus.  The  optical  lee* 
Barrow  are  distinguished  by  the  same 
B  which  cltaracterise  bis  lectures  on  geo- 
beaiiiiful  theory  of  the  apparent  place 
!n  by  refraction,  or  reflection,  and  the 
rmin:itiona  which  he  has  given  of  the 
i4gei  of  rectilineal  objects  received  from 
lenses,  entitle  him  to  liie  highobt  praise. 


By  pushing  these  researches  a  little  farther,  Barrow   Birr«»i«* 
could   ni>t  fail   to  have    discovered  the  causticf  or  *—»-%'—' 
Tschirnhausenian  curves* 

Besides  his  sermons,  which  are  posthumous,  the 
following  works  were  published  by  him.  Euchdis 
Eiementa,  el  Data ;  Archimedis  Opera ;  Apollonit 
Conicorumf  lib.  4. ;  Theodosii  Sphwrica  ;  LccUones 
Opiictt  IS  J  Led  tones  GcometricfE ;  Lectio  dc  Sp/ieera; 
ft  r  ^-  -  -'  : ;  Lectioncs  Mathemalicw^  Opascula  ThcO" 
lo,  lata,  Orationcs,     (S;) 

b/\  IS.  ivO  WS,  are  mounds  of  earth,  generally  of  a 
conical  formi  which  were  raised,  in  ancient  times,  over 
th^dead  bodies  of  heroes,  and  persons  of  distinction. 
The  natural  desire  of  cherishing  the  remembrance  of 
departed  worth,  has  given  rise,  in  all  nations,  to  the 
custom  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  the 
names  of  those  whose  deeds  had  merited  public  grati- 
tude or  admiration,  and  to  mark  out  to  affectionate 
curiosity  the  spot  consecrated  by  their  ashes.  The 
form,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  these  monuments, 
varied  with  the  circumstances  of  the  people  who  rear- 
ed them,  and  particularly  with  their  improvement  in 
the  arts ;  but  the  obvious  and  simple  mode  of  lieap* 
iog  mounds  of  earth  over  the  graves  of  the  deceased, 
seems  universally  to  have  prevailed  ^during  that  rude 
state  of  society,  when  the  art  of  architecture  wa« 
unknown.  Accordingly,  mounds  of  this  kind  are  still 
to  be  found  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  ^  and  it 
is  curious  enough  to  trace,  in  these  receptacles  of  the 
dead,  the  gradual  progress  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, and  the  variations  in  the  public  taste.  At 
first,  perhaps,  these  barrows  consisted  of  loose  earth 
thrown  upon  the  body,  and  gradually  augmented, 
like  the  cairns  in  Scotland,  by  the  casual  conti'ibu- 
tions  of  pious  passengers.  Tlie  height  of  these  bar- 
rows, being  thus  proportioned  to  the  general  reve- 
rence for  the  deceased,  would  be  supposed  to  confer 
a  corresponding  distinction ;  the  affection  or  the 
pride  of  individualii,  would  lead  them  to  claim  for 
their  departed  relatives,  an  honour  at  first  bestowed 
by  public  favour ;  and  the  great  and  the  wealthy 
would  emulate  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
family  mfinuments.  Hence,  in  Egypt,  where  mag- 
nitude was  supposed  to  constitute  grandeur,  the  sim- 
ple cairn  or  barrow  swelled  in  time  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  stupendous  pyramid-  In  Greece,  the  barrow 
long  retained  its  original  simplicity  of  form  ;  though 
those  of  the  rich  and  eminent  were  distinguished  by 
the  valuable  and  splendid  urns  which  they  enclosed. 
Homer,  in  describing  the  funeral  ceremonies  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Patroclus  and  Hector,  has  gi- 
ven us  an  account  of  the  construction  of  these  bar- 
rows* We  &l;dll  quote,  from  Mr  Pope's  translation, 
the  description  of  the  interment  of  Patroclus,  which 
is  somewhat  more  minute  than  that  of  Hector : — 
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*•  Where  yet  ttio  cinJ»et»  glow. 

Wide  uVr  thi;  pile  the  sabU  wine  lUey  thrutv  } 
And  deep  ^bside^i  the  a^hy  heap  txUow. 
Next  tho  white  Iwnes  hlit  :^  cump<inion«i  place. 
With  I  curs  coMectetK  in  u  golden  vase. 
The  sacrwJ  felic«  to  the  tent  ihcy  borti 
The  tiKi  II  vdt  of  hucfi  tif^eiM  o*«r* 
TbtU  done,  the    '    '    '  '^      ipivt, 

And  cant  the  ii  i  the  pire| 

HigU  in  the  tin^-,.  ...^j,  ..^«,,  ....    .,  Uling  ud 
Of  rlalq^  eai'th,  mvmoriAl  of  the  dead,** 
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Barrows.        In  process  of  time,  as  the  Greeks  began  to  acquire 
w    -    a  taste  for  magDificencey  their  barrows  were  decora- 
ted with  the  statues  of  animals,  or  with  pilkrs  bear* 
inginscnptions  in  praise  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

T*he  Asiatic  barrows,  though  less  stupendous  than 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  were  sufficiently  grand  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  them.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  the  tomb  of  Alyat- 
tes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  father  of  Croesus,  which 
stands  in  the  midst  of  several  others,  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake  Gygaeus,  where  the  burial  places  of  the 
Lydian  princes  were  situated.  The  surrounding 
barrows  are  of  various  dimensions;  sonoe  of  them 
tower  to  such  a  height  as  to  appear  at  a  distance  like 
Dills ;  but  they  are  all  greatly  overtopped  by  that  of 
Alyattes,  which,  reared  on  a  lofty  basis  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  rises  to  the 
height  of  200  feet.  All  these  barrows  are  covered 
with  green  turf,  and  still  retain  their  conical  form, 
without  the  smallest  sinking  in  of  their  summits. 

The  savage  tribes  of  America  raise  the  same  kind 
of  monuments  in  honour  of  their  dead.  Mr  Jeffer- 
son, in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virgrinia,  grives  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  opening  of  a  very  laree  batrow 
in  his  neighbourhood  ;  which  consisted  of  thick  stra- 
ta of  bones,  promiscuously  strewed  with  alternate 
strata  of  earth.  It  is  not  ascertained  on  what  occa- 
sion these  barrows  may  have  been  made ;  but  they 
differ  from  all  others  in  this,  that  they  are  the  gene- 
ral receptacles  of  immense  numbers  of  dead  bodies, 
and  not  the  monuments  of  individuals.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  were  raised  on  the  scene  of  memora- 
ble battles,  and  enclosed  the  bones  of  those  who  had 
fallen  for  their  country.  They  are  at  least  of  consi- 
derable notoriety  among  the  Indians ;  for  Mr  Jeffer- 
son informs  us,  that  ^*  a  party  of  them  passing  about 
thirty  years  ago  through  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  this  large  barrow  is,  went  through  the  woods 
directly  to  it,  without  any  instruction  or  inquiry, 
and,  having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expres- 
sions which  were  to  be  construed  to  be  those  of  sor- 
row, they  returned  to  the  high  road,  from  which 
they  had  deviated  about  six  mues,  purposely  to  pay 
this  visit." 

Innumerable  barrows  are  scattered  through  various 
parts  of  England,  but  particularly  in  the  downs  of 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Many  of  these  have  been 
opened,  and  found  to  contain  skeletons,  urns,  ashes, 
beads,  and  other  relics.  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  the 
barrows  are  in  general  made  of  loose  stones,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  cairns,  (See  Cairn.])  But 
in  the  links  of  Sandwick,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  round  barrows,  some 
formed  entirely  of  earth,  and  others  of  stones  covered 
with  earth.  As  these  barrows  generally  contained 
two  tiers  of  coffins,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  family 
vaults,  and  that,  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  the  fa- 
mily, the  barrow  was  opened,  and  the  body  interred 
near  its  kindred  bones.  In  Ireland,  too,  barrows  are 
very  numerous ;.  and  are  supposed  by  Ledwich  to  have 
been  of  Scythian  origin.  Odin,  the  deity  and  legis- 
lator of  the  Goths,  ordained  that  large  barrows  should 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  celebrated  chiefs  :  these 
barrows  were  composed  of  stone  and  earth,  and  their 
comtruction  bespeaks  amazing  labour  with  no  small 
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degree  of  art.  *The  most  remarkable  monuin 
this  kind  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  is  that  at  New  G 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  It  is  founded  oo  a  vfl 
lection  of  stones,  covered  with  gravel  and  end 
base  extendsover  two  acresof  land :  it  rises  to  the 
of  70  feet ;  and  is  300  feet  in  drcumfeieiiee 
top;  (  For  a  more  particular  account  of  thii  i 
see  New  Grange.)  Sepulchral  momuneBts 
same  description  as  that  at  New  Grange,  are  h 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  i 
of  Tartary ;  and  hence  it  has  been  amjecton 
this  mound  is  of  Danish  construction. 

So  much  for  the  sepultural  character  of  bii 

But  there  is  another  no  less  interesting  ttp* 

which  the  British  barrows  at  least  are  to  be  v 

viz.  as  parts  of  an  amazing  system  of  vimlm 

eonununication.    **  These  barrows,"  says  Mr 

house,  *^  are  like  as  many  mirrors,  placed' wit 

optical  skill  and  accuracy,  that  they  conduct  1 

sual  ray  from  point  to  point,  through  all  the  wj 

and  recesses  of  those  circuitous  dells  which  th 

evidently  intended  to  overlook."     We  are  iai 

by  Caesar,  that  the  Gauls,  from  whom  the  ] 

descended,  conveyed  intelligence  with  wonder 

lerity  through  the  fields  and  cantons,  by  ■& 

with  all  their  might;  thus  the  news  was  c 

nicated  from  one  to  another,  so  that  what  Iuh 

at  Orleans  at  sunrise,  was  known  at  Auvergne 

nine  in  the  evening,  though  the  distance  it  I6C 

( De  BeUo  Galiico,  lib.  vii.  cap.  S. }    Mr  Stad 

conjectures,  therefore,  vrith  great  probabilit; 

persons  must  have  been  regularly  stationed 

express  purpose  of  conveying  tidings  of  any  r 

able  event,  otherwise  these  dispatches  musthJh 

hable  to  continual  interruption.     To  this  pi 

and  to  a  much  more  speedy  communication,  tl 

rows,  constructed  and  arranged  according  ti 

ciples,  which,  after  an  attentive  examinatioUf 

plainly  detected,  are  most  admirably  adapted. 

principles  of  their  construction  and  position  «re 

1st,  They  form  intermediate  points  of  dired  c 

nication,  either  between  the  castles  and  the  b 

(the  extremities  of  the  immense  chain  of  ^ 

and  defence,)  or  between  the  temples  and  the 

castle.     2d,  They  communicate  reflectively^ 

to  another  throueh  all  the  windings  of  tbof 

which  intersect  the  downs.     3d,  One  or  mo 

rows  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  a  loi 

straight  valley,  so  as  to  command  a  longitudin 

of  the  same.     4th,  Barrows  are  sometimes  ru 

the  sides  of  these  long  dells,  so  as  to  command 

al  view  of  the  opposite  declivities.     5th,  The 

tude  and  position  of  each  barrow  is  determi 

the  point  to  which  its  visual  line  is  directed,  a 

as  has  been  supposed,  by  its  monumental  df 

the  dignity  of  the  person  interred  within  tt 

Groups  of  barrows  are  uniformly  limited  to  the 

only ;  but  eminent  stations  are  occasionaUy 

guished  by  one  or  two  barrows,  in  parts  of  th 

try  to  which  the  barrow  system  is  not  adapti 

where,  of  course,  they  can  onlj  occur  in  t 

tachcd  manner.    7th,  A  barrow  is  never  fbuni 

than  its  station,  that  is,  the  point  to  which  it 

line  is  assigned,  requires.   8th,  Where  a  barrov 

traordinary  magnitude  was  necessary,  no  lah 
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ra  spared.  9tb,  Barrows  are  seldom  found  in  low 
ttons ;  but  wbcrc  a  barrow  h  creeled  in  r  hollow 
f,  it  is  almost  always  a  very  large  one,  lOtb, 
I  Ijneft  from  the  barrows  on  the  summit  of  a 
^filge,  often  terminate  at  a  distance  from  the  foot,  to 
«i  to  leave  room  for  a  body  of  men  to  move  along  on* 
seen  :  this  is  remedied  by  placing  one  or  more  bar- 
lows so  as  completely  to  command  the  whdle  raiige 
of  the  declivity  at  its  base.  1  hh,  The  whole  of  these 
particular  principles  are  concentrated  into  this  gene- 
ral one,  that  there  is  not  a  single  spot,  within  the  bar- 
row district,  which  is  not  exposed  to  at  least  one  of 
these  al]*pervading  points  ;  and  such  is  the  perfection 
^nth  which  this  great  design  is  executed,  that  even  a 
angle  iodindual  could  not  proceed  twenty  yards  in  any 
directiosi  without  being  «een,  supposing  the  watch  on 
these  barrows  to  be  set.  The  illustration  of  these 
principles  is  taken  by  Mr  Stackhouse  from  the  Dor- 
chester Downs ;  and  after  walking  considerably  above 
•  biiadfcd  miles  among  the  barrows  in  the  vicinity  of 
I  Oofftlltiter  and  Weymouth,  he  found  it  impossible 
Id  g^et  wholly  out  of  sight  of  them  all,  except  in  two 
m  three  insunces,  where  the  plough  has  completely 
Vt^led,  or  gTt*3ily  depressed,  the  barrow  assigned  to 
L^  tte  particular  station.  For  further  infonnalion  on 
^K  Ail  subject,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Stackhouse^s  Jl- 
^P  ht(ruii6ft  of  Tnmvli  nr  Andent  BarrmcA  /  Gough's 
^1     ^tjn^krttl  ^  v/«;  Douglas's  A^eu- 

^m     ^9aBrsi4tfih  nia  Britarnttcn  ;  Phu 

H   ^Kpkkai  T  s  No.  458.  ;  ia^  vol. 

^1    &  ind  xit.  ;  ■>  Beauties  of  ^i  ,  vol.  ii« ; 

^m   ftid  Clarke's  Travels  in  Euro^e^  Asia^  and  AJrkn^ 
R  fwt  i.  p.  S16,  428,  &c.     U) 

j  BARRY,  James,  a  celebrated  historical  painter, 

<»•«•  bom  in  the  city  of  Cork,  on  the  11th  October, 

'^"^1*     His  father  was  a  coast mg  trader  between 

^j^'land  and  Ireland,  and  wishing  to  engage  James,  his 

f^'irrgt  son,  in  the  same  employment,  compelled  him, 

^'♦**u  a  boy,  to  make  several  voyages.     But  the»ac- 

^^^^  and  expanding  genius  of  youn^  Barry  could  not 

^   T^-coTiLJkd  to  the  drudgery  and  uniformity  of  a 

"'y  1  c  4r'i  Hu\   On  one  occasion  he  fairly  ran  au^ay  from 

^""^     nljp  ;  and  in  his  future  voyages,  instead  of  learn- 

*^  ^    t..  handle  with  dexterity  the  ropes  and  sails,  was 

S"  occupied,  in  sketching,  with  black  chalk, 
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ery  of  the  coasts,  or  in  drawing  such  figtires 

suggested*     Convinced,  therefore,  that 

ver  become  a  good  sailor,  his  father  re- 

''*l  vred  at  length  to  indulge  his  propensity  for  study > 

and   tQ  j^ive  him  all  the  education  which  his  native 

cit-^  could  afford.     Never,  perhaps,  was  more  un- 

*'       irtrwi  industry  displayed  at    such  a  tender   age. 

i'ing  the  childi&h  amusements  of  his  school-rel- 

'  :^  Jie  employed  all  his  moments  of  leisure  in  his 

ci^r>^^^  either  studying  wfth  avidity  some  favourite 

**t^lu)r,  or  attempting  to  delineate  with  his  pencil  the 

^'^•■^^Ji  expressions  and  attitudes  of  the  human  conn 

^^'^aoce  and  figure.      His  slender  allowance  of  money 

""■**  «ived  for  the  purpose  uf  purchasing  candles,  to 

to  proMt-cutc  hrs  studies  during  the  night  j 

IS  mother,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 

>ust:,  deprived   him  of  his  candles  in  order  to  force 


him  to  bed,  t^  ttsed  to  lock  himself  up  In  his  room, 
and  allow  no  person  to  enter  on  any  occasion  or  pre-  ** 
text.  The  mmc  titm  of  mind  led  him  to  court  the 
society  of  men  of  education^  whom  he  in  general  de- 
Ughted  by  the  unaffected  eagerness  of  his  curiosity* 
and  the  manly  sedateness  of  his  manner.  He  perused, 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  the  books  which  they 
recommended ;  and  as  his  finances  did  not  enable  htitl 
to  accumulate  a  large  library,  he  generally  made  co- 
pious extracts  from  such  authors  as  he  admired,  and 
sometimes  even  transcribed  a  whole  work,  however 
voluminous*  The  variety  and  extent  of  his  attain- 
ments were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  fine 
genius,  cultivated  with  such  intense,  though  perhapi 
desultory  apphcation.  His  companions  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  prodigy  of  knowledgei  and  received  his 
opinions  with  the  reverence  due  to  an  oracle. 

As  his  mother  was  a  zealous  catholic,  her  house 
was  much  frequented  by  priests  of  that  persuasion, 
who  naturally  directed  the  attention  of  our  young 
student  to  ecclesiastical  histor^^,  and  to  the  peculiar 
claims  and  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Ta 
this  circumstance  we  are  to  ascribe  the  strong  bias> 
which  he  ivtained  through  life,  for  books  of  polemi- 
cal divinity  and  church  history,  with  which  he  ac- 
quired such  an  extensive  acquaintance  as  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  most  learned  divities. 

None  of  his  other  studies,  however,  were  allowed 
to  interfere  with  his  drawing,  which  had  always  been 
his  favourite  employment.  No  day  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  effort  of  his  pencih  At  a  very 
early  age,  he  furnished  designs,  and  is  supposed  like* 
wise  to  have  assisted  in  etching  the  engravings  fof 
a  book  of  fables,  or  talcs,  which  was  reprinted  by  an 
Irish  bookseller.  These  desig^ns  would  of  course  be 
rude  and  imperfect ;  yet,  as  they  were  the  first  of  his 
public  attempts,  the  hook  which  contains  them,  were 
it  possible  to  procure  it,  could  not  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing to  those,  who  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  genius.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  attempt- 
ed oil  painting  before  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  but  from 
that  period  till  his  departure  for  Dublin  in  his  22d 
year,  he  had  finished  several  large  paintings,  the  sub* 
Jects  of  which  sufficiently  mark  his  taste  tor  xhe^reat 
style,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  such  ac^ 
dour  and  success.  *  It  was  during  the  ^ame  period 
that  he  produced  that  picture,  which  first  attracted 
public  notice,  and  brought  him  on  a  theatre  more 
worthy  of  his  talents  than  the  mercantile  city  of  Cork. 
It  is  founded  on  an  old  tradition  relating  to  the  arri- 
val of  St  Patrick  on  the  coast  of  Cashel  in  Ireland, 
The  monarch  of  that  district,  induced  by  the  fame  of 
the  saint  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  religion  which 
he  preached,  protesses  his  belief,  and  is  admitted  to 
baptism.  The  King  steps  before  the  priest,  who  holds 
in  his  hand  a  crozier,  armed  at  the  lower  extremity 
with  a  spear.  In  planting  this  crozier  into  the  ground, 
he  accidentally  pierces  the  foot  of  his  royal  convert. 
Absorbed  m  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  remains  alto- 
grthrr  ignorant  of  the  accident,  and  pours  the  water 
on  the  head  of  the  monarch,  who  preserves,  during 
the  wliuk  ceremony,  the  most  unruffled  serenity  of 
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Bariy.  coontenanoey  to  which  the  mingled  emotioni  of  bit  it- 
temlants  afford  a  raj  powerful  contrast*  One  of  his 
guards  prepares,  with  uplifted  battle- axe,  to  strike  the 
saint  to  the  ground,  but  is  restrained  by  another  who 
points  in  admiration  to  the  king :  of  the  female  at- 
tendants, some  kneel  in  solemn  reieieuce  before  the 
priest,  and  others  tremble  in  anxiety  for  their  sovereign. 
When  Bany  had  embodied  this  story  on  canvass,  be 
set  out  with  it  for  Dublin,  accompanied  by  a  friend 
and  school-fellow  ;  and  arrived  in  that  capital  on  the 
cvc  of  a  public  exhibition  of  paintings.  Though 
without  a  single  recommendation,  he  obtained  leave 
to  exhibit  his  picture;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  it  universally  applauded.  The  superior  advan- 
tages which  the  capital  afforded  for  his  improvement 
and  encouragement  as  a  painter,  made  him  relinquish 
all  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native  city. 

The  most  material  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
his  residence  in  Dublin,  was  his  acquaintance  with  Mr 
Burke,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr  Sleigh,  a  physician  in  Cork,  and  a  very  en- 
lightened amateur  of  the  art  of  which  Barry  became  so 
distinguished  a  master.  In  one  of  his  first  interviews 
with  Mr  Burke,  an  amusing  incident  took  place,  which 
could  not  fail  to  increase  highly  their  mut^ial  admira- 
tion and  friendship.  They  were  disputing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tlie  arts  as  grouncled  on  taste,  when  Barry,  in 
opposition  to  Mr  Burke's  opinion,  quoted  the  autho- 
rity of  a  very  able,  though  anonymous  treatise,  which 
had  lately  appeared.  Mr  Burke  ridiculed  the  work 
as  a  mere  theoretical  romance,  unworthy  of  attention, 
and  useless  as  an*  authority.  The  contest  became 
warm ;  and  Barry's  defence  of  this  admired  perform- 
ance was  rising  even  into  rage,  when  Mr  Burke*  to 
appease  him,  acknowledged  himself  the  author.  Bar- 
ry flew  with  transport  to  embrace  him,  and  shewed 
him  a  copy  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tiful ^hich  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  transcribe. 

After  residing  about  eiglit  months  in  Dublin,  he 
accompanied  bome  of  Mr  Burke's  family  to  London  ; 
where  he  was  introduced,  through  thi*  recommenda- 
tion o^  his  distinguished  friend,  to  the  most  eminent 
painters,  and  engaged  in  an  employment,  which, 
though  not  very  dignified,  at  least  afforded  him  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  promised  considerable  pro- 
fessional improvement.  That  employment  was  to 
copy  in  oil  colours  drawings  by  Mr  Stewart,  the 
successor  of  Hogarth,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Athenian  Stewart.  But  to  become  a  finished  artist, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  study  the  works  of 
the  great  Italian  masters  ;  and  his  generous  patrons, 
Mr  Edmund  Burke,  and  his  two  brothers,  provided 
him  with  the  means  of  enjoying  this  essential  advan- 
tage. .  Accordingly  he  set  out  for  the  Continent  to- 
wards the  latter  cud  of  the  year  1765.  During  a  re- 
sidence of  about  ten  months  in  Paris,  he  was  very  di- 
ligently employed  in  stud)'ing  the  best  works  in  the 
various  collections  which  that  city  contains,  and  in 
drawiiig  after  living  subjects  in  St  Luke's  academy. 
From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
nearly  five  years. 

His  mode  of  study,  during  his  residence  in  that 
great  emporium  of  the  arts,  was  very  different  from 
the  course  generally  pursued  by  young  artists  who 
resort  thither  for  improvement.  With  an  imagina- 
tion capable  of  conceiving  and  of  relishing  whatever 


h  grand  udbesbtifaliaarty  he  canfeempbte 
most  enthniiastic  admirattioo,  the  noble^ap 
bothy  which  be  found  in  the  antiqneaCttMi 
works  of  Michael  Angdo,  Raphael,  and  Tn 
inimiuble  models  so  completely  occupitd 
tion,  that,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Sir  Joahaa 
he  informs  him,  that  for  near  three  yean  in 
empIoyKl  himself  for  two  honrt  on  any  i 
except  some  little  things  of  his  own  iavem 
piece  of  a  figure  of  a  Magdalen  by  Aaaftn 
From  these  he  endeavoured  to  exalt  wai 
ideas  of  perfection  in  painting;  and  to 
spirit  which  they  breathed  without  ooqi 
often  to  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  og^ 
should  be  disposed,  perhaps,  to  regret  * 
his  time  was  not  devoted  to  his  pragc^ 
ment  in  the  art,  were  we  not  convinced  ^ 
masterly  criticisms  which  he  has  madf^ 
the  paintings  which  he  studied,  *"^  ^^ 
rules  which  he  has  deduced  finom  thei^^^^ 
more  valuable  legacy  to  future  artists^^ 
finished  productions,  which,  with  ^«|? 
tion  to  mechanical  execution,  hit  pctK^f. 
have  produced. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Rome,  hewmm 
in  keen  hostilities  with  the  CiceroMet.  Tk 
tempt  which  they  expressed  for  Engb'sli  srtisii 
of  whom  were  his  particular  frieadi,  oiib 
once  his  private  feehngs,  and  his  nationlpriiK 
temper,  natiu^ly  irritable,  vras  oftes  aM 
rage,  in  the  defence  of  his  opinions,  nliicb».l 
generally  correct,  were  frequently  amgshrfj 
the  knavery  of  the  traffickers  in  antiquitfi CB^ 
ly  employed  in  duping  his  countrymoii  M 
liim  the  most  passionate  expressioni  of  ^^ 
He  became  of  course  an  object  of  SO^Jj 
to  all  the  artists  who  resided  at  Roik;^ 
imagination  was  continually  haunted  wAw 
of  conspiracies  formed  to  injure  and  dMP 
By  the  mild  and  judicious  rcmonstraocesofw" 
in  London,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  tooel 
restored  to  his  temper  and  to  peace;  fbr*^ 
his  letters  we  hear  hira  say,  that  he  if^J 
time  agreeably  with  those  whom  he  bad-fa^ 
garded  with  so  much  rancour  and  apprdiri** 

On  his  return  to  England  in  ITTli  hedeW*! 
distinguish  himself  by  some  masterly  prodocM^ 
might  at  once  establish  his  fame  as  a  psiM 
subject  which  he  chose  was  Venus;  andtk] 
immediately  recognized  his  amazine  povoH 
bodymg  the  most  exquisite  ideas  of  beantj  v 
Next  year  he  produced  a  picture  of  JupitErtfi 
on  Mount  Ida,  which  was  received  u  afr^ 
specimen  of  his  talents  for  the  great  ityk. 
choice  of  liis  next  subject,  the  death  of  v 
Wolfe,  he  was  extremely  unfortunate:  (v^ 
he  expect  to  succeed  in  painting  figures  iso 
dem  coitumcy  which  he  had  always  aSiedcd 
spise,  as  disguising  the  human  Conn?  Thefll 
tempt  for  the  stiffness  of  modem  dress  nrste 
extremely  averse  to  portrait  painting,  whJA ' 
sidered,  at  any  rate,  as  but  an  inferior  brssci 
art ;  but  this  can  never  apologise  for  his  ingrsBO 
incivility  to  his  steady  friend  and  patron  Mr 
Dr  Brocklesby  had  expressed  a  desire  to  hawi] 
of  that  gentleman  painted  by  Barry;  and  Mr 
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gutafy  a  friend  whom  He  ^cry  KigHly  respected^ 
tmd  prrsmtcd  himself  for  a  silting  to  Barry  at  every 
lettore  inoiiieiTt  which  he  could  command  for  near 
two  )rear«.     Barry  constantly  refuficd  or  evaded  his 

Ifeqtietti  either  prctetjding  soitit?  indispeDsible  engage- 
meotf  or  alJegtng  that  he  could  not  begin  the  por- 
frvit  without  at  Uani  one  day 'a  previous  intimatton. 
In  pdliatioo  of  this  ungracious  couduct,  it  has  been 
ttid,  that  ^^  a  kind  of  ill  humour  had  at  that  time 
voneeied  Mr  Barry,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
intimacy  of  the  Burkes  with  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  which 
led  him  to  suppose  that  these  friends  overlooked  his 
merits  to  aggrandize  Sir  Joshua'?*/*  This  intended 
apology  serves  only  to  aggravate  hia  oSVnce.  For 
sarely  if  he  could  permit  euch  a  trifling  circumstance 
_^  to  counterbalance  for  a  moment  his  numeroua  obli- 
gatioDs  to  the  Burkes,  he  proved  himself  very  un* 
worthy  of  their  kindness,  Mr  Burke  naturally  felt 
<on)e  resentmcQt  on  the  occasion,  but  conducted  him- 
mU  with  a  degree  of  prudence  aud  moderation  high- 
ly honourable  to  his  character.  After  a  mutual  c3cpla< 
on,  the  affair  was  adjusted;  and  Barry,  to  make 
e  atonement,  finishecf  the  portrait  in  a  style  which 
^-*|lovcd  that  he  needed  only  to  spply  his  talents  to 
portrait  painting»  to  attain  the  liigheut  eminence  in 
tiut  line. 

His  chief  ambition,  however,  was  to  be  engaged  in 

loroe  great  public  undertaking ;  as  if  emulous  of  the 

Italian  masters,  whose  fame  is  in  a  mann*?r  identified 

with  the  celebrity  of  their  grand   national  editices. 

Jic  therefore  entered  with  eagerness  into  a  proposal 

made  to  him,  in  conjunction  with  other  artists,  for 

decorating  with  paintings  the  interior  of  St  Paul's, 

To    his  great  mortification,   the   scheme  was  reiin- 

JTuiahed  for  want  of  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  of 

C«otcrbory  and  the  bidhop  of  London,     Another 

l>i"ompect  soon  opened,  equally  flattering  to  his  ambi- 

yon  I  for  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  same  artists, 

for  omamcntmg  wrth  historical  and  allegorical  paint* 

**H*  the  great  room  of  the  Society  for  the  encouragc- 

^^Qt    of  arts,  manufactures,  and   commerce  in  the 

•^Qelphi*     The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  artists 

L^*^^*ii selves,  and  Barry  was  again  disappointed* 

^t     I^  tiring  his  residence  in  Rome,  he  had  often  been 

Bj^pllcd  ax)d  provoked  by  hearing   the  inability  of 

^pHtii^ih  genius  for  the  higher  works  of  art,  asserted 

1^^<1  maintained  from  the  authority  of  Montesquieu, 

^^   Bo«t  and  Wincleman,     He  therefore  employed 

^Q^^  leisure  which  his  disappointments  now  gave  him, 

B***.   <irawing  up  ao  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Real  and  Ima- 

5?'*^*^  Obstruct i^ns  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in 

*^*»gl^«d,"  which  he  pubLshed  in  1775.    In  th:s  able 

^*'ic^-the  very  successfully  confutes  the  absurd  theories 

J*  tlie  above  mentiuned  writers  concerning   the 
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IJJ^i^cc  of  chmate  ;  and  proves,  from  tlie  history  of 

^^    fine  arte  in  Greece  ami  Italy,  that  they  flourish 

-*   '^ccay,  not  according  to  the  serenity  or  cloudiness 

^  tie  sky,  but  as  the  moral  feeUngs  of  the  people 

pra 


y,  Out  as  tlie  moral  teeiings  ot  the  people 
»*rfmcd  or  depraved  :  to   account  for  their*  slow 
■^'-^if,  m  our  own  country,  he  reminds  us,  that 
,  iie  rest  of  Europe  was  recovering  a  taste  and 

J-  ■  '  ij  for  the  btautifs  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
J^^hod  was  thrown  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  at- 
*^^on  by  the  destructive  fury  of  U\c  reformers,  by 


—  ^uu  oy  mt:  oesiruciive  jury  cir  inc  reiormera,   Dy 
r^*^*tical  revolutions  ;iad  civil  disseiisions,  and  by  the 


genera)  turn  of  the  public  mind  to  mechanical  inven- 
tions, t©  trade,  manufactures,  atid  commerce.  He 
presented  the  treatise  to  Mr  Burke,  who,  instead  of 
receiving  it  with  cold  civility,  as  an  illiberal  critic 
has  very  injuriously  asserted,  ( see  the  32d  number  of 
the  Kdhiburgh  RcoiciVf  art.  ''J,)  returned  the  author 
a  warm  and  flattering  acknowledgment  *'  for  his  early 
communication  of  his  most  ingenious  perfoimanee, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  there  are  ma«y  fine 
thoughts  and  observations,  ver)'  well  conceived,  and 
very  powerfully  and  elej^n^y  expressed/' 

As  he  had  pledged  himself  in  this  enquiry  for  the 
capability  of  British  genius  to  excel  in  the  fine  arts, 
he  was  anxious  to  redeem  the  pledge  by  some  produc- 
tion of  his  own-  He  therefore  undertcMjk  to  execute 
by  himself  the  paintings  for  the  great  room  of  the  S(V 
cicty  of  Arts,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with,  in  the  choice  and  prosecution  of  hia 
subjects.  The  history  of  painting  cannot  afford  ati 
example  of  nobler  and  more  disinterested  ambition. 
When  he  made  this  proposal,  his  whole  properly 
amounted  to  oiily  sixteen  shillings ;  and  during  seven 
years  of  intense  labour  on  this  grand  undertaking,  he 
was  obliged  to  cam  the  means  of  a  scanty  nubsistence, 
by  etching  at  night  designs  for  the  print-sellers,  after 
being  fatigued  with  painting  all  the  day.  Of  the 
general  design  and  particular  subjects  of  these  paint* 
ings  he  has  pubhshed  a  full  explanation,  to  which  \rc 
refer  our  readers.  We  shall  merely  mention,  that  they 
conGisted  of  a  scries  of  six  pictures,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  dependence  of  pubhc  and  individual  happi* 
ness  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  human  faculties. 
Beginning  with  man  in  his  savage  state,  full  of  in- 
convenience, imperfection,  and  misery,  he  carries  him 
through  the  several  gradations  of  culture  and  happi* 
ness,  which,  after  our  probation  here,  are  hnally  attend- 
ed with  beatitude  or  misery.  The  first  picture  reprc^ 
sents  the  story  of  Orpheus ;  the  second  a  Harvest- 
Home,  or  thanksgiving  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus  ;  the 
third,  the  Victors  at  Oiympia ;  the  fourth,  Naviga- 
tion, or  the  triumph  of  the  Thames  ;  the  fifth,  the 
Distribution  of  Premiums  in  the  Society  of  Arts,  Sec.;, 
and  the  sixth,  Elysium,  or  the  state  of  final  retribu* 
tion.  Ulien  these  paintings  were  finished,  the  soci-^ 
cty  expressed  their  satisfaction  by  granting  him  two 
exhibitions,  and  voting  him  at  different  periods  Hfty 
gumeaa,  their  gold  medal,  two  hundred  guineas  more, 
and  a  seat  among  themselves.  The  clear  profits  of 
the  exhibitions  amounted  to  upwards  of  £500,  and 
he  received  besides  several  handsome  remuneratiotia 
for  portraits  which  he  had  copied  into  some  of  the 
pictures.  The  paintings  excited  the  admiration  of 
all  who  were  qualified  to  judge  of  their  merits*  Jo* 
nas  Hanvi^y*  it  is  said,  on  quitting  the  room,  de- 
manded his  shiUing,  and  left  a  guinea  in  its  place  as  a 
paynaent  more  adequate  to  the  pleasure  which  he  had 
received.  And  Dr  Juhnson  observed,  that  there  waa 
a  grasp  uf  mind  displayed  in  them  which  could  be 
found  no  where  else. 

The  remaining  incidents  in  Barry's  life  are  only 
worth  recording,  as  ihey  serve  tt>  illustrate  a  truth, 
winch  cannot  be  loo  frequently  inculcated,  that  mo« 
roseness  of  temper,  and  rudeness  of  manner,  will 
always  pre  intent  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  success  of 
takuta  nowever  splendidf  and  accomplishments  hair* 


fi»rry. 
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^^^^ff*  ever  diBtinguished.  We  find  Barry  elected  profes- 
sor of  painting  in  the  royal  academy ;  yet  quarrel- 
ling with  every  one  of  his  associates,  accusing  them 
of  cabals  and  conspiracies  against  him,  holding  them 
up  to  the  ridicule  and  detestation  of  his  pupils* 
and  at  leng^th  attacking  them  publicly  in  an  intem- 
perate invectivcy  which  reduced  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  thrusting  him  from  his  chaii^— a  chair  which* 
with  more  temper,  he  might  have  filled  with  the  high- 
est honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  art  which 
he  professed.  We  find  him,  after  the  pre-eminence 
of  his  genius  had  been  universally  acknowledged,  de* 
prived  of  almost  every  friend,  sunk  in  the  lowest  indi- 
gence, scowling  with  malignity  on  mankind,  whom 
he  in  general  regarded  as  active  enemies,  and  stung 
with  the  keenest  torments  of  disappointed  expecta- 
tions, and  mortified  pride.  To  such  a  frantic  height 
did  his  fear  of  conspiracies  reach,  that  he  would  not 
keep  a  servant,  lest  the  active  malice  of  his  enemies 
should  employ  her  as  an  instrument  for  his  destruc- 
tion. His  house  presented  a  picture  of  the  most 
complete  wretchedness ;  its  walls  sunk,  and  its  win- 
dows broken  ;  without  even  a  bed  that  deserved  the 
name ;  dirty,  gloomy,  and  cold.  Such  a  house  seem- 
ed to  offer  but  little  temptation  to  plunderers  ;  yet  it 
was  twice  broken  into,  and  robbed  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  The  loss  was  made  Up  to  Barry  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  two  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  HoUis ;  but  still  his  capital  was  too 
small  to  enable  him  to  procure  a  more  comfortable 
mansion.  He  had  planned  and  begun  a  series  of 
paintings  to  represent  the  progress  of  theology  ;  but 
his  narrow  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  proper  ac- 
commodation, prevented  him  from  proceeding  with 
this  design.  In  this  situation  he  attracted  the  atten-. 
tion  and  pity  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  set  on  foot 
a  public  subscription  on  his  behalf,  as  the  best  Biode 
of  relieving  his  necessities  without  wounding  his  pride* 
which  would  probably  have  spurned  at  the  idea  of 
accepting  any  boon  from  individual  benevolence.  The 
subscription  when  closed  amounted  to  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  which  the  friends  of  Mr  Barry  had 
just  purchased  an  annuity,  when  their  benevolent  ex- 
ertions were  rendered  useless  by  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  22d  February,  1806. 

As  an  artist,  Barry  was  distifiguished  by  the  gran- 
deur of  his  conceptions,  and  the  general  magnificence 
of  his  designs.  Grlowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  ge- 
nius, and  impressed  with  an  early  conviction  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  liis  art,  he  pursued,  with  in- 
defatigable ardour,  whatever  could  be  made  even  re- 
motely subservient  to  his  professional  improvement. 
He  beheld  the  face  of  nature  with  the  exquisite  rap- 
ture of  a  poet ;  and  while  he  contemplated  its  mag- 
nificent or  tranquil  scenes,  felt  his  mind  expand  with 
the  finest  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty.  He 
read,  with  all  the  interest  of  a  kindred  nund,  the  works 
of  our  most  classical  bards,  and  had  completely  digested 
and  appropriated  whatever  was  most  pleasine  or  exalt- 
ed in  their  descriptions.  But  his  favourite  study  was  his- 
tory, which  presented  to  his  discriminating  eye,  all  the 
varieties  of  character,  action,  and  passion,  and  furnish- 
ed valuable  hints  for  his  direction  in  the  high  style  of 
histoiical  painting.  The  monuments  of  Grecian  sculp- 
ture* which  he  confeemplaled  in  Italy  with  almost  ido- 
latrous admiration,  led  him  to  the  study  of  mytho- 


logy* in  which  he  acquired  the  skill  and  tute  of  aa 
accomplished  critic.     And  his  etrl^  edncatkNW  aided 
by  the  religious  subjects  of  the  Italian  paintingap  gawc.  ' 
his  mind  so  strong  a  bias  for  theologv*  thatdwrewM 
scarcely  a  fact  in  its  history  with  which  he  waa  aot 
acquainted.     All  these  accomplishments  were  coaa- 
dered  by  himself  as  mere  auxiharies  to  his  art  ;  aad 
their  advantage  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  his  paint- 
ings, which,  however  deficient  in  correctness  and  Exe- 
cution* are  allowed  by  all  to  be  almost  unrivalled  ia 
the  sublimity  of  idea,  and  vast  reach  of  thought  ex- 
pressed in  their  design.     But  his  varied  acquisitioai 
appear  with  still  more  admirable  effect  in  his  writings, 
which  contain  more  acute  and  able  criticisms  on  the  va« 
rious  styles  and  productions  of  the  great  masters  oi 
painting,  and  more  judicious  rules  for  the  practice  of 
that  art,  than  any  work  of  the  same  kind  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  world.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regret- 
ted*  that  such  an  artist  had  not  been  enabled*  by  tiie 
independence  of  his  circumstances*  to  fblbw  oatf 
without  distraction*  his  own  magnificent  ideas}  er 
that  the  sternness  and  irritability  of  his  temper  pre* 
vented  him  from  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  his  la* 
periority  I     In  justice  to  his  character*  however*  we 
must  observe,  that  though  thus  repulsive  and  irasdbk» 
he  was  by  no  means  defacient  in  the  better  qoaUtiai 
of  the  heart.     He  was  susceptible  of  the  warmeit 
friendship ;  and  had  not  his  mind  been  soured  by  de* 
pendeuce  and  misfortune,  might  have  been  a  cheer* 
ful  and  engaging  companion.     His  honesty*  his  can«. 
dour,  and  his  sincerity*  were  proveibial ;  and  his  de««» 
sires  were  so  moderate  and  well  regulated*  that  h^s 
could  submit,  without  repining*  to  privations*  whicfc^ 
few  men  in  polished  life  could  even  sustain. 

His  principal  paintings  were,  a  picture  of  Adu^a 
and  Eve,  Venus,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the  painting-^ 
in  the  great  room  in  the  Society  of  Arts.  His  writing — :« 
are.  Lectures  on  Paintmg ;  Observations  on  diffeiuM 
Works  of  Art  in  France  and  Italy ;  Fragment  on  tl^^H 
Story*  and  Painting  of  Pandora ;  An  Inquiry  into  tli^mm 
Real  and  Inuiginary  Obstructions  to  the  Acquisitive 
of  the  Arts  in  England  ;  A  Letter  to  the  Diiettsa—  - 
Society  ;  An  Account  of  a  Series  of  Pictures  in  x\m  ' 
Great  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. ;  A  Lctt^^ 
to  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  the  rest  of  t' 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  for  the  < 
couragement  of  Arts,  &c.  See  the  Works  oft 
late  James  Barry*  Esq.  with  a  sketch  of  his  life] 
fixed,     (k) 

BARSALLI,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  i 
Gambia,  inhabited  by  the  Jaloffs.     This  kingdom 
not  mentioned  by  Durand,  in  his  enumeration -of  tl^^^ 
different  kingdoms  on  the  north  and  south  banks  <    ^ 
the  Gambia,  and  must  therefore  be  included  in  i 
other  state.     See  an  account  of  Barsalli  in  the  i         _ 
Univers.  Hist.  vol.  xiv.  p.  104.     See  alsor  Dunwd^^^ 
Vof/age  to  Senegalj  chap.  iv.     (to} 

BARTER,  or  Bartar,  in  Arithmetic*  is  lh»^ 
method  of  finding  the  value  or  quantity  of  one  i 
modity  which  is  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  anol 
Questions  of  this  kind  are  solved  either  by  the  ] 
of  Three,  or  Practice. 

Exam.  1.  How  many  yards  of  broad«cfedi  9^ 
17s.  6d.  per  yard  must  be  given  ia  exchange  h^ 
360  yards  of  linen  at  Ss.  6d.  per  yard  ? 

Since  the  value  of  the  two  commodities  is  supposed 
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J»  it  13  evident  that  we  must  first  i^omputc 
▼aliie  of  360  prds  at  3«.  6*1,  per  yard,  and  then 
'  how  irony  yards*  at  176.  6d.  per  yard,  can  be 
bised  for  the  amount. 


d-    Yd.. 
1  360 


Sh.        Yd*. 
1260  :  :   1 
1 


2100 
105 

1260  Sh. 


17.5)1260(72  yards 
1225 


350 
350 


[above  question  might  alao  have  been  solved 
f  fitatingy  thus : 

Sh.         SK  YdjL       Tdj. 

17.5  :  8,5  :  :  1260  :  72 

it  may  be  inferred*  in  general,  that  if  the 
itity  of  one  commodity  be  multiplied  by  its  rate, 
*uct,  divided  by  the  rate  of  the  other  com- 
r,  will  give  its  quantity. 

At  how  much  per  pound  was  cotton  rated 

Lbs.  of  it  were  exchanged  for  6  cwt.  3  qrs. 

sugar,  at  £2,  16s.  per  cwt»  and  £21 :  11  ;  8 

Cwt*qr-    111.         £    s. 
6    3     21  at  2  16 


12 

4 
1 


16 

8 
IJ. 

7 

3  6 


19    S  6  value  of  tlic  sugar 
21   11   8  in  money 


Ihft. 
10S6 


0  2 

£    f.  d. 
41  0  2 
20 


820 


1036)98i.2(9id.  per  lb 
9324. 

518 
4 


1036)2072(2 

2072 


JArtHELEMY,  Jbak  Jaques,  a  French  Abb^, 
J^ntly  distmguished  by  his  hterary  attainments  and 
B||k  He  was  bom  in  Jan.  1716  at  Cassis,  a  small 
^B  in  Provence.  Being  destined  for  the  church, 
Pw«ent  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  study  at  Mar- 
^^  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of 
F  Qratoryi  under  the  tuition  of  father  Renaud,  a 
P&  of  kiniing  and  tastCi  who  became  warmly  af 


tached  to  his  young  pupil.     It  became  necessary  for  BanUele* 
him,  however,  to  quit  this  seminary,  on  account  of       "^T 
an  ordinance  of  the  bishop  of  Marseilles,  by  which  ""^^^    -^ 
students  of  the  oratory  were  refused  admission  to  holy 
orders.     Wiih  much  regret,  therefore,    Barthelemy 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  esteemed  preceptors,  and  to 
betake  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theolo- 
gy under  the  Jesuits, 

Dissatisfied,  however,  with  the  plan  adopted  by  his 
new  masters,  he  determined  to  follow  a  method  of  his' 
own,  in  private ;  and  applied  to  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean, 
and  Syriac,  with  such  indefatigable  perseverance,  that 
it  had  nearly  cost  him  his  hfe.  Having  recovered 
from  a  dangerous^  illness,  brought  on  by  too  intense 
an  apphcation  to  study,  he  at  Icngttj  entered  the  se- 
minary, where  he  received  the  clerical  tonsure.  Here 
he  made  such  progress  in  the  study  of  Arabic,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  young  Maronite,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  some  ser- 
mons in  that  language,  composed  by  a  Jesuit  belong- 
ing to  the  Propagnnday  to  an  assembly  of  Maronites, 
Armenians,  and  other  Catholic  Arabians,  then  at 
Marseilles.  He  also  gave  another  uncommon  specimen 
of  his  proficiency  in  the  oriental  languages ;  for,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  the  request  uf  some  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  Marseilles,  he,  with  great  ap- 
plause, conducted  a  learned  dialogue,  with  an  itinerant 
Jewish  rabbin,  who  had  become  a  professor  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  claimed  to  be  deeply  skilled  ia 
the  languages  of  the  East. 

Having  finished  his  studies  at  Marseilles,  Barthe- 
lemy retired  to  his  family  at  Aubagne  ;  but  was  ac- 
customed to  repair  occasionally  to  liis  fonner  resi- 
dence, in  order  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  academi- 
cians, and  other  learned  men  residing  there,  Amonr 
those  to  whom  he  more  particularly  attached  himself, 
was  a  M.  Cary,  the  possessor  of  a  valuable  collection 
of  books,  and  fine  cabinet  of  medals  ;  so  that  now  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  knowledge  and  taste  in 
antiquities  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated. It  was  in  1744  that  Barthelemy  repaired 
to  Pariiii  with  a  view  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
literature.  He  was  furnished  with  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  M,  de  Boze,  keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet 
of  medals,  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the  academy  of 
inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.  By  this  eminent  anti- 
quarian he  was  warmly  patronised,  and  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  three  academies,  who  dined  twice  a  week  at  his 
apartments.  In  such  society  the  taste  and  knowledge 
of  Barthelemy  could  not  fail  to  be  materially  improved* 

In  consequence  of  the  declining  health,  and  increa*- 
sing  age  of  M.  de  Boze,  an  associate  became  necessa* 
ry  to  aid  him  in  the  labour  of  completing  the  royal 
cabinet  of  medals  \  and  Barthelemy  was  selected  for 
this  office,  iji  preference  to  M,  Bastie,  a  learned  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  From  this  mo- 
ment he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  attention  and  care 
to  the  elucitlation  of  that  branch  of  study  which  had 
BOW  become  his  official  employment.  In  1747,  he  . 
succeeded  M.  Burette  as  associate  to  the  academy  of 
inscriptions ;  M.  le  Beau,  who  had  been  a  candidate, 
declining  a  competition  with  so  eminent  an  antiqua- 
rian.    VVl^^en  he  vcas  afterwards  nominated  by  the  wjl^ 
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nistcr  to  be  secretary  to  the  academy,  he  waved  the 
nomiaatioa  in  favour  of  M.  le  Beau,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  former  liberality.  In  return,  M.  le 
Beau,  on  resigning  this  office,  ^ave  his  interest  to  Bar- 
thelemy,  who  was  appointed  his  successor  ;  and  thus 
did  these  distinguished  rivals  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  exercise  of  a  liberality  which  reflected  equal  hon- 
our upon  both.     On  the  death  of  M.   de  Boze  in 

1753,  the  Abb6  Barthelemy  succeeded  him  as  prin- 
cipal keeper  of  the  medals ;  and  during  this  interval^ 
he  had  enriched  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  with  se- 
veral valuable  papers  relative  to  ancient  monuments  ; 
and,  in  particular,  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  in- 
scriptions found  at  Palmyra  by  the  English  travellers. 

At  this  period  Barthelemy  was  particularly  patron- 
ised by  M.  de  Stainville,  afterwards  better  known  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  This  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  his  lady,  who  was  young  and  beauti- 
ful, were  great  admirers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  found  in 
Barthelemy  a  man  of  letters,  in  whose  conver^tion 
and  manners  they  enjoyed  a  constant  gratification.  In 

1754,  M.  de  Stainville  having  proceeded  with  his  fa- 
mily to  Rome,  in  the  capacity  of  ambassador,  was 
ibllowed  by  Barthelemy,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  particular  notice  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who  then 
wore  the  tiara*  and  was  himself  an  accomplished  scho- 
lar. From  Rome  the  Abbe  proceeded  to  Naples, 
then  rendered  peculiarly  interest mg  to  antiquarians  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  subterranean  treasures  of 
Pompeii.  In  the  museum  of  Portici,  amidst  numer- 
ous interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  the  attention  of 
Barthelemy  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  manu- 
scripts  rescued  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  ;  of 
which  four  or  five  hundred  had  been  recovered ;  but 
all  of  them  remained  in  their  original  forlorn  state, 
except  two  or  ^tbree  that  had  been  unrolled,  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  learned  Masocchi.  Barthelemy 
vised  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  engage  the  Neapo- 
litan court  to  expedite  the  examination  of  the  remain- 
ing manuscripts ;  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
^rquis  Caraccioli  to  enter  into  his  views  ;  but  this 
desirable  object  was  frustrated 'by  the  death  of  that 
minister  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Baubelcmy  was  al<io  extremely  desirous  of  present- 
ing the  learned  men  in  France  with  a  specimen  of  the 
ancient  writing  employed  in  the  Greek  manuscripts. 
He  was  informed,  however,  by  the  guardians  of  the 
treasures  at  Portici,  that  they  were  expressly  enjoined 
to  communicate  nothing.  On  this  Bartnelemy  solicited 
permission  to  look,  for  a  few  minutes  only,  on  a  page  of 
a  manuscript  which  had  been  cut  from  top  to  bottom 
since  its  discovery.  It  contained  28  lines,  which  our 
antiquarian  read  over  six  different  times  with  extreme 
attention.  He  then  retired  to  a  comer,  and  transcri- 
bed the  precious  fragment  from  memory ;  after  which 
he  again  examined  the  manuscript  in  order  to  render 
his  copy  more  correct.  Having  by  this  stratagem 
rendered  himself  master  o£  sl  Jac-^imile  of  the  MS. 
which  related  to  the  persecution  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, during  the  time  of  Pericles,  he  immediately 
transmitted  his  literary  plunder  to  the  academy  of 
belles  lettres,  with  an  injunction  of  secrcsy,  in  order 
that  the  keepers  of  the  museum  might  escape  from 
blame.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  acquired  great 
2ppbuse  fpr  a  new  and  ingenious  explanation  of  the 
I 


famous  Mosaic  at  Prsneste,  or  Patefttriiia»  wUchy  ac-  B 
cording  to  him,  related  not  to  Sylla  but  to  Adrian.     ^ 

In  1757  we  find  Barthelemy  escorting  the  lady  of 
M.  de  Stainville  to  Vienna,  at  which  court  that  gen- 
tleman had  been  appointed  ambassador.  Here  he 
had  the  self-denial  to  refuse  an  offer  of  his  friend  and 
patron  to  procure  him  permission  to  visit  Greece  and 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  king's  espeue; 
because  he  conceived  it  inconsistent  with  the  odls  of 
his  duty  at  Paris,  as  cusiodiary  of  the  royal  mrdah. 
When  in  1758  M.  de  Stainville  was  nominated  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs,  and  became  Due  de  Chotseult  he 
immediately  exerted  himself  to  provide  for  Barthele- 
my, for  whom  he  procured  pensions  to  a  considerabk 
amount,  and  among  others  an  annuity  of  5000  linei 
on  the  Mercury.  The  Abb^  himself  had  the  modestj 
to  name  6000  iivres  a  year,  as  the  sum  that  would 
make  him  easy  for  life.  But  before  M.  de  Choiieul 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  power  in  I771f  his  inconoe 
amounted  to  £  1200  sterling  per  annum,  of  wfaich» 
however,  he  distributed  more  than  a  fourth  part 
among  indigent  nien  of  letters.  He  also  educated 
and  established  three  nephews,  one  of  whom  afkcr* 
wards  made  a  considerable  figure  on  the  stave  of  w^ 
volutionary  potitics  as  a  member  of  the  directory  |' 
and  appears  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  virtues  mi 
talents  of  his  ancestor.  He  at  the  same  time  support- 
ed his  relations  in  Provence,  and  selected  a  noble  li- 
brary, which  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  some  tine 
before  his  death. 

When  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  disgraced  and  bt« 
nished  to  his  seat  at  Chanteloupe,  in  order  to  vuktt 
way  for  his  enemy  the  Due  d'AieuUloo,  Barthekoi^ 
became  the  companion  of  his  exue,  and  offered  tk^ 
resignation  of  his  secretaryship  of  the  Swiss  gatdm^ 
because  his  patron's  commission  as  colonel-genersl  wma 
demanded  from  him.   An  arrangement,  however,  wmm 
made,  by  which  the  Abba's  revenue  received  no  a^^ 
terial  diminution  4  and  thus  for  twenty  years  of  kxs 
life  he  enjoyed  a  state  of  literanr  affluence.    lo  s^S- 
vanced  age,  however,  he  found  nimself  reduced,  fc>»7 
the  suppression  of  places  and  pensions,  to  mere  b*^* 
ccssaries ;  but  he  supported  tms  reverse  of  forttt^^ 
with  the  greatest  equanimity  and  good  humour  \  S^-^ 
was  never  heard  to  complain,  nor  did  he  even  see — ^ 
to  perceive  the  change.  ^. 

In  1788  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  entitk^'^ 
Voyage  dujeune  Andcharsis  en  Grece^dant  fernjii^^^ 
du  quatrieme  Steele  aoant  l*ere  Ckrutiennef  whk  ^ 
had  occupied  his  leisure  hours  during  an  uninterrup^^*' 
ed  succession  of  30  years ;  and  in  1789  he  becaaie  -^ 
candidate  for  a  chair  in  the  French  academyi  ^"^ 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  high  reputation,  he  w"  "^ 
elected  by  general  acclamation.  In  the  foUovic^^ 
year  he  declined  an  offer  of  the  place  of  librarian  I 
the  king,  apprehensive  that  it  might  interfere  1  *' 
his  literary  occupations,  and  his  labours  in  thecsl:^ 
of  medals,  in  which  he  had  now  got  an  useful  anoui-^^ 
in  his  nephew  Barthelemy  Courcy,  who  was  coojuin^^^ 
with  him  in  the  office  in  1768.  ^     _ 

At  that  gloomy  period  of  the  French  revolutio^^ 
when  virtue  and  talents  were  proscribed  and  pcraccs^^ 
ted,  the  age,  declining  hcaUht  and  long  services  <r^ 
Barthelemy,  could  not  save  him  from  the  suspictos^ 
and  insults  of  the  wretches  then  in  power*    On  thff 
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lit  1793,  a  warrant  of  apprclietision  was 
him  and  hii  nephew  ;  and  on  tKc  !2d  of 
e  officers  of  justice  made  iutimatioD  of 
libe»  who  happened  to  be  theti  at  the 
Ume  dc  Choi«euL  With  the  ^reatc^t 
msiediAlely  Mibnnittcd  to  the  order»  and 
i  to  the  Magdclorettefi,  where  he  found 
?fore  him.  His  jmprt5cMiment,  howcter, 
ng  duration  ;  for  on  the  representation 
dadamc  de  Choiseul,  orders  were  issued 
km  in  the  courae  of  that  very  evening ; 
I  the  singjular  composurc  of  hfa  mind, 
J  warrant  for  hia  deiivery  arrired,  he  was 
enjoyment  of  a  profound  repose.  He 
r  offered  the  place  of  national  hbrarian, 
»«nttion,  it  should  see^raj  for  this  uniuerit* 
;  hut  his  increasing  inHrmtties  were  a 
Qgy  for  his  refusal. 

wai  m-adual,  but  seems  to  haye  been  ac- 
Jie  ngorous  winter  of  1795.  After  a 
ncntf  he  expired  on  the  30th  of  April  of 
boat  any  struggle,  and  apparently  with- 
ing  any  pain.  He  retained  his  faculties 
(Jlient  ;  and  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
'aged  in  reading  his  favourite  Horace, 
Dtcame  so  numbed  that  they  could  no 
ri  the  book.  Thus  died,  in  the  80th 
e,  the  Abbe  Barthelcmy,  whose  vii-tucs, 
1  fine  taste,  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
ornament  of  t lie  age  in  which  he  hved. 
n  hia  person  and  countenance,  to  have 
th  of  the  noble  aiid  simple  character  of 
Rrhich  it  was  his  chief  dcHjrht  to  study ; 
admirably  sculptured  by  Houdon,  has  an 
It  entitled  it  to  litand  by  the  side  of  that 
lefiocratei. 

cabinet  of  medals  was  greatly  enlarged 
I'd  under  the  su peri n tendance  of  Bartne- 
oiifined  htft  inquiries  almost  entirely  to 
^tiquityt  considering  modern  medals  as 
fCiT  iubordinate  importance.  He  found 
;  about  twenty  thousand  ancient  medaUi 
DO  less  than  forty  thousand  ;  having,  at 
1^  examined,  as  he  declared  to  a  friend, 
D  four  hundred  thousand  ancient  coins, 
of  miacellaneou*  pieces  of  the  AbLc  Bar- 
Mtd  at  Paris  in  1798,  in  2  vols.  8Vo,  | 
fiadp  among  other  interesting  perform* 
•at  and  claa^icul  tale,  entitled  CaritS  awl 
which  the  fable  relates  to  that  period 
9toryf  when  the  Athenians  were  subject - 
A  and  di&gracefu]  tribute  of  an  annual 
Hh»  and  virgins,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
Crete.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
r  of  Barthck-ray  was  his  Travels  of  the 
ir^is  in  Greece,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
oyment  of  his  leisure  hour*  for  thirty 
young  Anacharsis  is  a  supposed  son  of 
lage  of  the  same  came,  and  is  rep  resent - 
^  :.  in  the  year  363  B.C.  in  order 
unted  with  the  arts,  the  litera- 
*r]it  uijaj-acters  of  that  celebrated  coun- 
r  most  brilliant  era  of  its  history.  The 
to  fixes  his  residence  at  Athens,  whence 
titfsions,  not  only  to  the  other  Grecian 


cities,  but  idso  to  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Perwa,  and  the  B«thelc* 
inlands  of  the  iEgean'Sca.  He  becomes  familiar  with  ^^^^ 
Plato,  Aristippus,  Epaminondas,  and  every  other  il-  .^-^  . 
lustrious  character  of  the  age  ;  and  gives  mniute  de- 
tails of  the  prevaiimg  systems  of  philofophy,  forms  of 
political  administration,  models  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
evcrjr  other  particular  that  ia  likely  to  be  interest- 
ing m  the  internal  economy  of  the  Grecian  states* 
Tlic  uanvjtivc  of  Anacharsia  is  addressed  to  Arsamei 
and  Phcdime,  a  Persian  satrap  and  his  lady,  whose 
characters  are  meant  as  portraits  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Choiseul ;  and  the  authority  of  the  mo«t 
approved  ancient  writers  is  aniformly  qtjoted  for  every 
fact  and  detail,  that  m;ikes  a  conspicuoti*  figure  in 
tlic  work.  Thus,  under  the  form  of  an  ingentous  fic- 
tion, BarthcJemy  has  contrived  to  produce  a  most  in- 
structive commentary  on  his  favourite  subject,  the 
antiquities  of  Greece ;  and  by  the  elegance  of  his 
St  vie,  the  liveliness  of  his  narrative,  ana  the  justness 
of  his  rejections,  he  has  rendered  his  work  attractive 
to  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  to  the  learned  reader.  An 
introductory  didcour^e  is  pre6xcdy  in  ^vhich  a  rapid, 
but  lurainouiT,  view  is  given  of  the  previous  periods  of 
Grecian  history ;  and  maps  and  engravings  are  an- 
nexcd,  together  with  a  variety  of  useful  tables,  in  order 
to  render  the  work  completely  illustrative  of  the  gco^ 
graphy  and  aotiquities  of  ancient  Greece,  The  great 
cstimatiou  in  which  t!  r<»  held,  has  been  pro- 

ved by  the  variety  of  v  :i  well  as  translations 

into  different  languages  sviiich  it  Iiaa  undergone ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  rr^Tettcd,  after  all,  that  the  learn- 
ed author  has  so  \*  fettered  himself  by  the 
authority  of  ancio  i^,  that  he  has  on  no  occa- 
sion given  the  rems  to  his  imagination,  or  assigned 
any  fictitious  adventurer  to  his  hero  Anacharsis,  bf 
which  the  attention  of  the  reader  might  be  occasion- 
ally relieved,  and  a  greater  appearance  of  reality  con- 
ferred upon  the  whole.  The  young  Anacharsis  is, 
in  fact,  a  completely  inanimate  picture,  and  interests 
the  reader  ia  no  other  manner,  than  as  the  connecting 
vehicle,  by  which,  whatever  relates  to  the  arts,  sci- 
ence, or  literature  of  ancient  Greece,  is  digested  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  It  was  I,  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  the  travels  oi  ^  Anacbar- 
sis,  that  the  hint  of  the  work  y^'na  taken  from  a  book 
published  at  Cambridge,  under  the  title  of  Athenian 
LclttrSp  and  consisting  of  the  imaginary  correspond- 
ence uf  a  set  of  Grecians,  tht!  supposed  cotemporarJes 
of  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  Plato*  This,  however,  the 
Abbe  Barthclemy  expressly  denied  to  M.  Dutens ; 
assuring  that  gentleman  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  Athenian  Letters  till  after  the  publication  of  his 
work.  Were  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  model  that 
might  have  suggested  this  celebrated  production,  we 
should  have  been  more  dispofitd  to  select  the  Travels 
of  Curtis  of  the  Chevahcr  Ramsey,  thauthe  Atkeman 
Letters,     (m) 

BARTHOLINE,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  Danish 
anatomist,  was  the  secotid  son  of  Caspar  Bartholine, 
a  learned  cfcrgyman  at  Melanoe  in  Sweden,  and  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  medicine  and  natural 
history.  He  was  bora  at  Copenhagen  in  the  year 
16J6,  and  after  receiving  his  classical  education  in 
that  city,  he  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  From  Lcvden,  where  he  began  his  medical 
2r 
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studies,  he  went  successively  to  Paris,  Montpellier,  and 
Padua.  After  an  absence  of  eight  years,  he  returned 
to  Copenhagen ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  visit 
Basle,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  in  1645.  The  first  public  situa- 
tion which  he  held  was  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics at  Copenhagen,  from  which  he  was  translated, 
in  164>7^  to  the  chair  of  medkine,  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  with  great  advan- 
Uffe  to  the  science.  Nearlv  at  the  same  time  with 
Jolli£F  and  Olaus  Rudbcck,  he  discovered  the  lympha- 
tics while  dissecting  the  bodies  of  live  dogSs  and  he 
perceived  the  same  vessels  in  the  liver  of  a  fish.  (See 
//M<ory  o/*AnatoxMv).  Fatigued  with  the  duties 
of  a  public  life,  he  retired,  in  1661,  ttf  hit  estate  at 
Hoggestatt,  where  he  continued  nine  years,  prosecu- 
ting with  ardour  his  favourite  studies.  Sy  some  un- 
fortunate accident,  his  house  caught  fire  in  the  year 
1670,  and  the  whole  of  his  manuscripts  and  valuable 
Lbrary  being  completely  consumed,  he  was  compelled 
to  resiune  the  active  labours  of  his  youth.  The 
king  oi  Denmark  created  him  his  phyviciafi  and  aulic 
counsellor  $  and  he  waa  appointed  chief  inspector  of 
the  library  of  the  university.  These  new  appoint- 
ments, and  the  sympathy  of  his  numerous  friends  and 
correspondents,  soon  consoled  him  for  his  heavy  loss, 
and  stimulated  him  with  the  utmost  zesA  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  labours.  He  died  in  the  year  1680,  lea- 
ving behind  him  a  ferinily  of  five  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

liis  principal  works  ^rcy  Anaiomica  Aneurismatis 
dissecti  historian  Panormi,  1644,  8vo.  De  Angina 
puerorwn  Campammf  SicUi€Bque  epidemicm^  Neapoli, 
1646,  8vo.  Ve  Luce  Hominum  et  Bruiorunif  et  de 
raris  et  admirandis  herbU  qua  noctu  lucent^  Leidai, 
2647.  Vasa  It^mphatica^  rniper  Hdfnias  in  animan^ 
tilms  inveutttf  et  in  homines  Hamiic,  1653,  9to. 
Catalogue  operum  Suorum^  hactenus  editornm^  extat 
cum  observatignibus  variie  de  nivis  ueu  wedico^ 
Hafi'nix,  1661,  8vo.  Domua  Anatomica  HaffniensiSf 
1662,  8vo.  Centuria  Quaiuor  epistolarum  Medi- 
caruntf  republished  at  the  Hague  m  1740,  in  6  vols. 
8vo.  De  insoUlie  partus  humani  isiiSi  Ha£F.  1664, 
8vo.  Hisioriae  Anatomiacy  Cent.,  vi.  Acta  Me* 
dica  et  Fhilosophica  HaffniensiSf  4  vols.  9to.-^See 
Vander  Linden  De  Scriplis  Medicis,  Haller  Bibliolh. 
Anatoin,  and  the  Biblwth,.  Med,  Pract.  ei  Chirurir, 

BARTHOLOMEW,  an  Apostle,  and  a  name 
which  signifies-  the  son  of  Tholomew.  That  tt  was 
customary,  among  the  Jews^  to  name  their  children 
in  this  manner,  appears  from  Bartimeus  being  inter- 
preted the  son  of  Timeus^  Mark  x.  46. ;  and  Simon 
Peter,  who  is  called  Bar-jona,  Matt.  xvi.  17.^  is  i^ 
John  xxi.  15.  named  Simon^^o;!  of  Jonas. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  Bartholooiew  is  the 
same  with  NathanacI,  the  one  his  proper,  the  other  his 
patronymical  namej  andit  is  well  known  to  have  been 
customary,  among  the  Jews,  to  g^ive  scveml  names  to 
the  same  person.  In  support  of  this  opsgbon,  the  foU 
lowing  circumstances  may  be  adduced.  As  John  is 
the  oiuy  evangelist^  who  makes  mention  of  Nathanael, 
so  he  never  speaks  of  Bartholomew,  w^^ich  it  is  pro- 
bable he  would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  one  and 
the  same  person..  When  the  twehe  apostles  are 


named,  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are  invarii 
together;  and,  as  Philip  was  the  person 
brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  it  is  high!) 
that  Bartholomew  is  the  same  person  m^ 
called  Nathanael.  When  our  Lord  tppe 
his  resurrection,  to  several  of  his  discipws 
of  Tiberias,  Nathanael  is  mentioned- amoili 
ber ;  and  all  the  rest  named  upon  that  <»ee 
apostles.  (Jofm  xxi.  1,2.)  From  those  circ 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Nathanael  i 
the  apostles,  and  that  he  is  the  sane  wi 
lomew* 

In  the  New  Testament  no  mention  isni 
station  or  employment,  eirceptthat  he  ac 
Simon  Peter,  and  others,  when  they  went 
on  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Seyeral  of  the  ea 
of  the  church  tell  us,  that  he  was  of  CattM 
(as  was  also  Nathanael,)  and  that  he  wai 
the  law.  Eusebius  says,  that  he  preached  C! 
with  great  success,  in  India;  and  that 
thither  St  Matthew's  gospel  in  Hebrew,  ' 
preserved  iu  that  country  with  great  care, 
valuable  treasure.  From  thence  he  wen 
more  northern  and  western  parts  of  Ada, 
Lycaonia,  and  at  last  came  to  Albanoplei 
the  greater  Armenia.  Having  convertec 
and  queen-  of  that  country  to  Ghristianityf 
|!fersuaded  many  of  the  people  to  reunc 
idolatrous  woF^ip,  the  priests  were  si 
against:  liim,  that  they  prevailed  upon  1 
brother  to  dehver  him  into  their  hands  >  i 
him  first  to  be  flayed,  and  then  beheaded,  o 
6ee  Cave's  Z/iW«  oftke  Apostles ;  Augus( 
in  Joan,  vii. ;  Euseb.  Hist,  1.  v.  c.  10«     ( 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Saint,  one  of  t 
Caribbee  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  situa^ 
north  of  St  Cliristophers.  This  island,  wki 
24*  miles  in  circuit,  was  peopled  by  the 
1648.  It  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Eng^ 
but  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  ol 
It  was  ceded  in  1785  to  the  Swedes,  to  wl 
belongs.  Though  the  soil  is  rather  poor,  i 
cotton,  the  plantations  of  which  have  beei 
cessful,.  tobacco,  cassava,  and  variotM  kinds 
A  peculiar  sort  of  limestone  found  here  ii 
to  tlie  neighbouring  islands.  The  princip 
are  cotton,  lignum  vitae,  drugS)  and  iron  y 
it  is  supplied  from  America  with  fiouv,  dric 
fresh  and  salt  provisions^  Gustavia,  the  or 
the  colony,  is  inhabited  by  Swedes,  Englis 
Danes,  and  Americans :  The  houses  are  mad 
and  many  of  them  built  on  stone  pillars*^ 
harbour  in  the  island  is  Le  Carcnage  aeai 
It  contains  about  10Oves9els,but  thougl^tb 
are  excellent,  it  will  admit  only  such  vessc 
below  nine  feet  of  waten  West  Long.  6^ 
Lat.  17**  53'.  See  A  Vot^ag^  to  St  Ma 
undertaken  at  the^ Expense  of  the  Aeademy 
ai. Stockholm.     {J) 

BARTSIAr  a  genus  of  pkmts  of  the  < 
namia,  and  order  Angiospermia.    See  Bon 

BARYGAZAH.    See  Baroach. 

BARYTES.     Sec  Chemistry  Index. 

BASALT,  a  species  of  the  trap  fa 
GfiOGKO&Y  and  OitYCxocNO<>v.     (r). 
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BASE,  in  Anatomj,  a  term  used  by  analoit*i'>n 
^      u  m  very  vague  manner  in  their  descriptions  of  ifie 
^     antmal   body.     Sonu*timcs  it  refers  to   situation   in 
respect  of  some  oilier  part»  as  f ^f  bate  nf  the  Cfd' 
imtT/i,  L  e.  its  lower  part  in  the  usual  attitude  of  th<r 
lliiman  body  ;  tke  hii^  of  thr  brairtf  or  that  part  of 
the  encephulon  which  reals  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
cranium.     Sometime*  it  ia  employed  to  denote  a  ccr- 
taJQ  lide  of  a  irian^vilar  organ,  as  the  base  of  the 
9capiita^  t\  r.  that  side  which  is  next  the  fpine ;  the 
Inte  ^'M^  hearty  or  that  side  opposite  the  point  or 
mpes.     (f) 
■        BASE,   SeeCiiKMlsTRY,  GEOMETRY,  and  MesfC. 
fc^   BASELLA,  a  ^enus  of  plantfl  of  the  class  Pcti* 
H|!|ptaflfiat  and  order  Trigynia.     See  Botaky.     (tv) 
"     '  BASHAW,  or  more  properly  Pacha,  a  person 
appointed  to  the  g"overnment  of  a  province,  district,  or 
city,  within  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
When  the  successive  conquests  of  the  sultans  had 
Ttntlered  their  empire  too  extensive  to  be  controuled 
^y  their  own  immediate  vigilance,  they  entrusted  the 
government  of  the  remote  provincet  to  viceroys,  who 
'tagitt   enforce   the  imperial  mandate*,   and  convey 
^^     t»thf  imperial  exchequer  the  revenues  of  thetr  re- 
H    ^ctive  departments.    Of  tliese  %-tceroys,  or  bashaws, 
H    •iere  are  two  orders,  invested  with  different  degrees 
m    ^f  rmik  and  authority.     The  first  order  are  called 
'        ouliiws  with  three  tails,  because  three  horse  tails  wave 
^    iheir  military  standards  ;  the  second   are  named 
^H^rw's  with  two  tails^  for  they  are  not  allowed  to 
_fSS!«nj   their   standards   with    more    than    two    such 
liners.     The  authority  of  the  bashaw  with  three 
is,  in  their  respective  governments,  nearly  as  un- 
ited and  despotic,  as  that  of  the  monarch  whom 
jr  repr\*^nt.     The  mihtary  and  executive  power 
xinited  in  their  persons  ;  and   the  lives  and  pro- 
ties  of  all  within  their  department  are  almost  en- 
^l^y  at  their  disposal.     They  maintain  a  mihtary 
^gt^^tlishment  suitable  to  the  extent,  revenues,  or  the 
Bj^^-*^tioo  of  their  provinces;  and  when  summoned  by 
^"^^     sovereign,  or  when  the  frontier  is  menaced,  they 
J^*^-«!  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies, 
l»     ^he  administration  of  civil  justice,   however,  the 
h*^^Via\vs  are  not  allowed  to  interfere.     Every  case  of 
civ-ij  htigation   k  decided  by  the  Cadis  or  judges, 
>"^Q,  by  a  wise  regulation,  are  made  entirely  indc- 
pew^^ciit  of  the  viceroys.     The  bashaws  with  two  tails 
"^'^^^  a  Icsa  extensive  department,  and  more  limited 
P**^^'^*     They  cannot  inflict  death  %vitliout  the  sen- 
^f**^c  of  law  ;  and  though  they  have  the  command  of 
\^^   armed  force  within  their  district,  they  are  obliged 

(•'L  ^*^^  field  to  range  their  troops  under  the  standard 
***  «  bashaw  with  three  tails,  and  to  submit  to  his 
J^rri^^^^j^  In  extensive  governments  the  bashaws 
*  ^^\  likewise  a  number  of  delegates,  who  command, 
.  ^heir  different  spheres,  with  as  despotic  sway  as 
tj^  oashaw  or  the  sultan  themselves.  Nothing  can 
^^  Conceived  more  galling  and  oppressive  than  this 
V  ^eniatic  gradation  of  despotifm.  The  sword  of 
»  ^  rnonajch  is  thus  transferred  into  the  hands  of 
_  tucanest  underling;  and  is  always  wielded  with 
-      *^  dreadful  effect,  as  it  is  more  circumscribed  in 

^fce  abtiies  wliicb  prevail  m  aU  the  bashawlic* 


are  dreadful  beyond  expression*  As  the  great  er  1 
of  these  governments  is  to  convey  the  riches  of  the*  ^ 
empire  into  the  coffers  of  the  grand  seignior,  it  be- 
comes of  course  the  first  obligation  of  a  bashaw  to 
levy  and  transmit  tlie  tribute  imposed  on  his  particu- 
lar'district.  The  means  of  diMng  this  are  left  entirely 
to  his  own  discretion ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  be 
very  delicate  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  Obli- 
ged to  purchase  his  appointment  from  the  vizir,  or 
some  other  person  of  influence,  by  bidding  higher 
than  all  his  competitors,  he  is  of  course  eager  to 
indemnify  himself  by  his  exactions.  Besides,  he  find$ 
it  necessary  still  to  advance  considerable  sums  to  the 
court,  in  order  to  obtain  promotion,  or  even  security, 
and  therefore  he  has  recourse  to  evcr)^  expedient  for 
raising  money  ;  and  as  he  is  uncertain  how  long  he 
may  retain  his  office,  the  readiest  expedients  are  al- 
ways preferred.  The  mode  generally  adopted  is,  to 
farm  out  the  revenues  of  the  bashavvlic  to  some  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  at  an  exorbitant  rent :  these 
again  subdivide  them  into  smaller  lots  at  an  increased 
sum;  and  thus  the  system,  becoming  more  oppressive 
as  it  descends,  reaches  even  to  the  meanest  hamlets. 
By  this  system  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  po* 
pulation  are  interested  in  increasing  the  public  bur- 
dens ;  and  as  they  are  supported  in  their  extortions 
by  state- authority,  the  wretched  inhabitants  must 
submit  to  them  without  murmuring.  The  inevitable 
and  immediate  tendency  of  these  extortions  is  to  ruin 
and  impoverish  the  country,  by  repressing  the  spirit 
of  industry  and  improvement. 

The  extenwve  power  of  the  bashaws  naturally 
makes  them  ambitious  to  render  it  permanent ;  while 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  sultan  induces  him  to  remove 
them  frequently,  that  they  may  not  have  time  to 
form  such  connections  as  may  enable  them  to  assert 
their  independence.  This  precarious  tenure  by  which 
the  bashawJics  are  held,  is  productive  of  many  evih. 
If  the  viceroy  be  of  a  bold  and  aspiring  temper,  his 

f province  is  harassed  by  wars  occasioned  by  his  rebel- 
ion.  At  all  events,  they  regard  their  governments 
as  mere  transient  postsessions,  and  are  therefore  eager 
to  extort  from  them  every  temporary  advantage,  re- 
gardless of  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  who  look 
forward,  with  a  kind  of  desponding  anxiety,  to  a 
change,  which  may  only  perhaps  increase  their  op- 
pression. Besides,  in  the  frequent  journies  of  the 
bashaws,  the  intermedintc  towns  are  subjected  to 
great  expense,  and  the  fields  and  villages  are  ravaged 
by  disorderly  troops.  Hence  every  part  cff  the  Ot* 
toman  empire,  at  any  distance  from  the  capital,  pi-c- 
scnts  a  scene  of  the  most  ctimplete  desolation : — ^large 
tracts  of  country  lying  uncultivated,  hamlets  and 
villages  uninhabited  and  in  ruins. 

Though  the  name  bashaw  is  properly  applied  to  a 
governor  of  a  province,  it  is  sometimes  given,  as  a 
title  of  respect,  to  people  of  distinction,  although 
they  hold  no  such  office.  It  is  in  that  case  placed 
after  the  proper  name,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  French 
monseigneur^  or  to  i^our  excellence^,  your  honour^  Sec, 
in  English.  For  some  interesting  information  rela- 
tive to  the  bashaws,  see  Volney's  Voyage  en  Syrie  et 
en  Egyptef  torn,  L  chap,  x,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxxiii.  Oli- 
vier's  Voyage  J>am PLinprc  OthomantStc*  chap.xviL 
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tf^Kv*^'     RussePs  Aleppo^  rol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  vii.     See  also 

Bashkiri.    Guer'e  3/(DPiirj  e/  17«2§f«  rfe*  Turcs^  torn.  ii.  lib.  x. 

•  ^  '  ^  Savary's  LeUres  sur  Egypie^  torn.  ii.  let.  15.  (/i*) 
BASHEE,  or  Bashi  Islands,  a  gTX)up  of  six 
or  seven  islands  in  the  Chinese  sea,  situated  between 
the  island  of  Formosa  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  The 
five  principal  islands  are  Grafton,  Monmouth,  Orange, 
Bashee,  and  the  isle  of  GoaU.  The  islands  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Grafton  are  well  peopled,  but  the  island 
'  of  Bashee,  which  is  about  two  leagues  in  diameter, 
contains  only  one  village.  The  mountains  are  very 
stony,  but  the  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  are  water- 
ed with  numerous  rivulets.  The  women,  take  the 
charge  of  the  plantations,  while  the  men  employ 
themselves  chieny  in  fishing.  The  principal  produc- 
tions of  these  islands  are,  bananas,  plantains,  pine- 
apples, pumpkins,  sugar  canes,  and  cotton.  PoUtoes 
and  yams,  which  grow  in  considerable  quantities, 
serve  the  inhabitants  for  bread.  The  only  articles 
imported  into  the  Basliee  islands  are,  iron  4nd  buffalo 
hides,  which  it  is  probable  they  obtain  from  LuEon,  the 
principal  island  of  the  Philippines.  East  Long.  122®, 
North  Lat.  2S4^     {to) 

.  BASHKIRS,  a  people  of  the  Russian  empire,  scat- 
tered along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Uru.  Their 
country  forms  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bolgaria ;  and 
they  seem  to  be  descended  partly  from  the.Bolgaresi 
and  partly  from  the  Nogay  Tartars.  Without  any 
fixed  abodes,  they  wandered  formerly  along  the  south- 
em  regions  of  Siberia,  till  the  oppression  of  the 
Siberian  khans  obliged  them  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  present  territories,  and  to  court  the  pro- 
tection of  the  khans  of  Kazania.  When  that  go- 
vernment was  subverted  by  Czar  Iran  IL,  they  vo- 
luntarily assumed  the  Russian  yoke;  though  their 
subsequent  revolts  proved  that  their  submission  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  necessity.  They  now  belong  to 
the  governments  of  Ufa  and  Perme;  and  consisted 
^  about  forty  years  ago  of  2700  families.  They  are 
divided  into  34  tvolostSt  or  tribes,  each  of  which  elects 
for  itself  one,  and  sometimes  two,  ancients  or  star- 
schinis.  In  their  manners  they  differ  but  little  from 
the  other  Tartars.  Fond  of  the  pastoral  life,  their 
principal  wealth  consists  in  their  flocks,  and  in  herdf 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  camels.  They  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  nuuiagementof  bees,>n  which  they  are 
very  successful.  Tlieir  hives,  which,  in  general,  are 
merely  cavities  in  trees,  are  defended  by  many*  inge- 
nious contrivances  from  the  attacks  of  the  bears.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  their  lands  is  under  tilla^, 
and  oats  and  barley  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  which 
they  rear.     These,  with  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 

*  cattle,  are  the  chief  articles  of  their  subsistence. 

The  Bashkirs  still  retain  a  strong  antipathy  against 
the  Russians,  insomuch  that  they  consider  it  a  kind 
of  national  duty,  when  they  arc  cmplo^'ed  by  them 
as  guides,  to  conduct  them  through  marshes,  and 
other  places  the  most  impracticable  that  they  can 
find.  The  Russians,  in  their  turn,  are  extremely 
jealous  of  the  Bashkirs,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
dwell  on  the  mountains,  tjjat  they  may  be  able  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  their  conduct. 

The  troops  of  ttiis  nation  are  all  horsemen,  and  are 
remarkably  well  mounted.  They  are  armed  with  a . 
bow,  a  lance,  a  helmet^  and  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  are 


besides  'provided  by  the  Russiana  with  nbrefi  mitf«      9 
kets,  and  pistols.     In  drawing  the  bow  they'diapUy  ^** 
uncommon  skill,  and  manage  their  horses  with  greet 
dexterity.     In  times  of  war  they  are  obliged  to  for^ 
nish  the  Russian  army  with  3000  cavalry*  whkh  are 
divided  into  SO  troops,  each  consisting  of  100  nca. 
They  are  an  indolent,  slovenly,  and  simple  peopk ;  but 
ar::  hospitable,  lively,  and  brave.     See-Cbantreans' 
Travels^  Tooke's  Viav  of  the  Russian  Empirew  Fcy-- 
age  de  Pallas,  Voi^age  tie  Gmelin,  ^.     (^) 

BASIL,  Saint,  surnamed  the  Grettt  was  born 
in  Csesarea,  in  the  year  S26,  and  became  bifhop  of 
that  city.    Having  studied  at  CoQstantiiiopkt  hie  wcot 
to  Athens  to  perfect  himself  in  that  tchoolof  jcieaoe ; 
and  his  studies  being  completed,  he  jetumed  to  hit^iiii* 
tive  country  in  355,  and  taught  riietodc.     While  he 
resided  at  Athens,  he  became  acqoainted-^h  Joliuit 
afterwards  surnamed  the  Apostate,  who  waa  alao  en* 
gaged  in  the  study  of  eloquence  in  tbit.  ctldbiaML 
city.    With  him  Basil  read  not  only- the  prophage  r 
authors,  but  also  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scnptoces: 
Julian  carefully  concealed  from  him  his  real  tend* 
ments  of  the  sacred  writings.     But  wbeo  raiaed  to. 
the  imperial  throne,  he  threw  off  the.  maak»  and  fiBed: 
his  court  with  heathen  philosophers  and  magiciaBt 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  Basil  iimnfuUf>  rriccted. 
his  repeated  solicitations  to  reside  at  his  courty  though  ■ 
accompanied  with  the  warmest  professiont  of  fiiend** 
ship.     He  afterwards  retired  to  the  monaateriet  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  where  he  became  ao  load 
ot  the  monastic  life,  that  he  embraced  it  on  his  ie>  . 
turn  to  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.     Having  received 
the  order  of  priesthood  Irom  Eusebius  bishop,  of  Cc« 
sare^  he  retired  into  religious  solitude ;  but,  in  that 
state,  he  continued  only  about  three  years ;  for  upoa 
the  death  of  that  bishop  in  370,  he  reluctantly  aU  1 
lowed  himself  to  be  appointed  his  successor.    Nik 
sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  episcopal  chair,  than  the 
emperor  Valens  began  to  persecute  him,  and  eveft- 
threatened  to  banish  him  from  Caesarea,  because  be- 
refused  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  the  Ariana,    Tbu     — 
emperor  sent  to  him  a  prefect,  who  was  conunanded^^^ 
either  by  entreaty  or  menace,  to  obtain  his  txm 
pliance.   The  pious  Basil  peremptorily  refused, 
prefect  having  reminded  him  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  of  having  liis  /oW,  his  lib€riy$  and 
even  his  lyfe  sacrificed  by  the  disappointed  empeiorf^^'^ 
he  made  the  following  noble  reply:  "  He  wboht^^*^ 
nothing,  dreads  not  con/^ca/ioM.     Every  place  beiag  ^^9 
alike  indifferent  to  me,  how  can  any  extU  be  a  pap  -^^ 
niehment?  If  you  imprison  me,  I  shall. enjo|[mf»e  ^»^ 
pleasure  than  at  the  court  of  Valens.     And  wilhre*-**'  : 
spect  to  death,  it  will  be  to  me  a  blessings  because  it  -^^ 
will  unite  me  to  the  Almighty.'*     Tlie  prefect  wii    ^^ 
astonished,  and  remarked  that  none  had  ever  int»     '^ 
sumed  to  speak  to  him  in  that  manner.   **  Vrohmj**      ^^ 
replied  Basil,   "  you  never  before  saw  a  bishop  P* 
Finding  it  impossible  to  bend  him  from  hit  readn* 
tion,  the  emperor  ceased  to  molest  him^ ;  and  BuS 
then  began  to  use  all  ^hat  inflaence,  which  hit  U^ 
character  and  office  had  so  iustly  acquired,  in  twku 
vouring  to  compose  the  dufbrencea  which  ai.  thai 
time   subsisted    betwixt    the    eastern   and    wettera- 
churches :  but  unhappily  hit  well  meant  efibsta  pco' 
ved  ineffectual,  and  that  contest  wat  nottennbuited 


^ 
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It^  hh  waiTt,  He  also  took  a  iharc  in  the  va- 
DOtttrovcrsjefi,  which  arose  in  that  period  of  the 
b,  and  died  in  the  year  379,  •*  In  point  of 
controversial  skill,  and  a  rich  and  flowing 
says  Mosheim,  *«  he  was  surpassed  by 
in  thai  century.*'  There  have  been  several 
ijof  his  works  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  last 
IS  that  published  at  Paris  in  S  %ols.  folio,  in 
Julien  Gamier,  a  learned  bencdictine.  See 
,  vol.  i.  p,  358.  A  tit,  UniiK  Hist*  vol.  xvi» 
Bitjg,  Diet,  vol.  ii,  p.  75.  (a,  f.) 
'LANt  or  BAssEtLAK,  one  of  the  Philippine 
situated  about  three  leagues  from  the  south- 
ity  of  Mindanao.  This  rich  and  fertile 
hich  is  called  the  Garden,  produces  plan- 
It  sugar  caj»es,  and  rice  in  great  abundance  ; 
quantities  of  finh  of  every  kind  arc  found 
lasts.  Fine  tortoises  are  caught  for  the  sake 
irsbellst  and  two  kinds  of  jet  are  found  in 
plenty.  There  are  numbers  of  wild  boars  and 
EO  the  forests.  Peajls  are  fished  on  the  coast, 
msiiderable  quantities  of  ambergris  are  thrown 
we,  Bssilan  is  the  only  one  of  the  Philippine 
rhere  elephants  are  found.  East  Long.  12P 
forth  Lat.  6^  25',  (:*>) 
SILAR^  in  Anatomy,  a  term  derived  from 
ind  generally  employed  to  distinguish  those  ves- 
hich  supply  the  base  of  the  brain,  as  tht  Im^ilnr 
,  It  has,  of  late,  been  extended  by  Dr  Barclay, 
icaie  the  aspect  or  position  of  parts  of  the  head 
espect  to  the  base  if  the  ikuiL  See  Am  atomy, 
p-74.5.     (/) 

WLIC  Vein,  in  Anatomy,  that  large  soperfi- 
pof  the  arm,  which  passes  next  the  internal  or 
kndylc  of  the  humerus^  and  which  gives  off  a 
btanch  across  the  arm  called  the  median  han^ 

(/) 

SILICA,  a  particular  kind  of  public  edifice, 
rord,  according  to  its  strict  etymology*  (from 
Pf  and  #♦**?)♦  means  a  royal  house.  The  basi- 
fems  originally  to  have  been  a  hall  in  which 
\  was  administered;  and  as  this  was,  in  the  pri- 
jes,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
mieht  then,  with  great  propriety,  be  called 
'  oftbc  king.  All  tlie  ancient  basilicas  have 
ompletely  destroyed,  that  scarcely  any  thing 
i  with  certainty  of  their  forarvand  internal  ar- 
nt.  The  basilicas  at  Rome  were  spacious 
JOtlt  around  the  forum,  wlicre  the  different  or- 
Ijudgcs  administered  justkr,  and  where  public 
H>f  every  kind  was  transacted.  The  first  of 
'"  i  was  built  uuder  the  direction  of  M.  Por- 
tkf  tlic  censor,  in  the  year  of  the  city  5^. 
as,  the  only  ancient  architect  of  whose  wri- 
jre  have  any  remains,  gives  the  following  direc- 
•thc  construction  of  these  buildings  ;  •<  That 
who  resort  thither  on  business  may  not  be 
ed  by  the  weather,  the  basilica  should  be 
_  to  the  forum  on  the  warmest  side, 
should  not  be  less  than  one*third,  norex- 
"^of  the  length,  unless  the  nature  of  its 
render  it  necessary  to  depart  from  these 
t)*mmetryt  The  height  of  the  columns  must 
tto  the  breadth  of  the  portico,  *  which  occu- 
jMt  of  the  space  in  the  centre  ;  the  up- 


per colanuja  should  be  one-fourth  less  fhaalii 
The  pluteum,  between  the  upper  columns,  should 
also  be  made  one-fourth  less  than  these  columns,  that 
those  who  walk  on  the  floor  above  may  not  be  seen 
by  the  merchants  below/'  From  this  description  it 
appears  that  the  basilica  consisted  of  a  great  nave  iu 
the  middle,  surrounded  w4th  one  range  of  porticoee, 
and  a  single  row  of  columns. 

It  haslieen  erroneously  supposed,  that  the  ancient 
basilicas  were  converted,  on  the  overthrow  of  pa* 
ganism,  into  Christian  churches.  Buildii^gs  of  a  sU 
milar  form,  and  of  the  same  name,  were  mdced  oc- 
cupied by  the  early  Christians  for  the  purposes  of 
their  vi'on»hip ;  but  the  details  of  their  architecture 
forbid  us  to  refer  these  buildings  to  a  remoter  date 
than  the  reign  of  Conetantine,  when  Christianity  firal 
became  the  established  rehgion  of  the  empire.  Con- 
stantine  reared  many  of  these  edifices,  as  monuments 
of  the  triumph  of  his  religion.  One  built  on  the 
scite  of  his  own  palace  on  the  Coeh'hn  Mount,  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  most  ancient  of  these  Christian  basi- 
licas* He  next  demolished  the  circus  of  Nero,  and 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Mars,  to  raise  on  their 
scite  the  magnificent  basilica  of  St  Peter  of  the  Va* 
tican.  It  consisted  of  five  aisles  from  east  to  west, 
terminating  at  the  end  in  another  aisle  from  north  to 
south,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  large  tribunal, 
giving  the  uhole  the  fonn  of  a  cross.  The  aisles 
were  enclosed  by  iiumerous  columns  of  the  richest 
marble  \  superb  paintings  covered  the  walls  ;  mosaics 
of  exquisite  beauty  adorned  the  tribunal ;  and  the 
whole  temple  was  illuminated  by  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  lamps.  This  magnificent  edifice,  respected  even 
by  the  barbarous  conquerori^  of  Rome,  stood  unin- 
jured for  twelve  centuries ;  till  yielding  at  length  to 
the  corrosive  influence  of  time,  it  w^as  pulled  down 
by  Pope  Julius  IL,  and  the  famous  church  of  St 
Peter,  the  grandest  specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  ba- 
silica, and  the  boast  of  modem  Rome,  rose  out  of  its 
ruins.  As  the  simple  grandeur  of  ancient  architcc- 
,  ture  was  lost  in  the  clumsy  magnitude  of  the  Gothic 
structures,  the  airy  elegance  of  these  ecclesiastical 
basilicas,  consisting  of  quadrilateral  halls,  with  a 
single  roof  and  flat  ceiling,  supported  on  ranges  of 
light  pillars,  degenerated  into  the  awkward  cross- 
shape,  the  vaulted  roof,  and  the  massy  columns  of 
the  modern  cathedra).  See  Enctfclopcdie  Methodique^ 
Arch*  df  A.  Palladio,  and  Vitruvius*     {(*>) 

BASILICATA,  a  provmce  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  so  called  from  the  Emperor  BadlicusIL  and 
situated  between  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Appcnnines 
which  embrace  the  gulf  of  Taranto.  It  is  about  66 
miles  long,  and  50  broad,  and  contains  1,284,038 
English  acres.  It  is  traversed  by  several  branches 
of  the  A  p  pen  nines,  and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Ba- 
siento,  Brandano,  Salandrclla,  Acri,  Siua,  and  Cos- 
cile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
ranto,  and  productjs  corn,  wine,  oil,  cotton,  saffron, 
honey,  and  wax.  Venosa  and  Acerenza  are  the 
principal  places  of  the  province.    Population  S25,682. 
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5ASILICUS,  or  BA'iiLiscus,  in  Zoology,  a  sub- 
division of  the  LacertOf  or  lizard  tribe,  formed  into  ^ 
a  separate  genus  by  Laurenli  and  Daudln,  and  com- 
prehending those  liiards  which  have  a  tail  compress- 
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iz.  izisTLiir,  zaI  2  crest  proceeding  along  the  back 
fnnt  Ui:  i«3  to  iLe  neck.    See  Hkrhetology.    (y) 

IASILIDE3.     See  Chlrch  Hwtoky. 

XASILISK,  a  cmturc  famous  among  the  earlier 
•ma%  of  ikix-jjil  history  for  its  dangerous  properties. 
li  is  descx5bed  hj  Galc'r.,  Pliny,  Lucao,  and  several 
:  fLer  satiirJiits  and  poets  among  the  ancients,  and 
1 7  Ixdo,  Prosper  Alpici,  and  Aldrovandi,  among 
lit  swit:  ".*.  From  their  accoimts  we  gather,  that 
^Ar  bii:l-il  waj  a  kicd  of  serpent,  or  reptile,  of  a 
y^=TR»h  ^^ur,  having  oa  its  head  several  little 
pr^'=i=fcce^  of  a  speckled  appearance,  and  furnished 
rrzli  ir^t  fett,  aad  two  Urge  scales  that  served  it 
fir  v~'~^  ;  thai  its  hretth  was  so  pestilential  as  to 
t2=£  ih*  air  ar?4iiu!  it,  and  prevent  any  other  animal 
rr.'=  >rsziiizg  is  the  same  atmosphere  ;  and  that 
•r^T^  r.i  lyi's.  wis  so  piercing  and  so  baneful,  as  to 
^:LZj^  iz-iHi^t  death  to  the  person  on  whom  it  fixed 
-xii  i*rrI*Mf  Az£e ;  that  it  inhabited  the  desarts  of 
Af-^ci,  ZDS  the  lakes  that  form  the  sources  of  the 
SI^,  «^s-*T,  like  the  phoenix,  it  reigned  alone  in 
rjtxnrr  kJjz  jS^  Prom  this  circumstance,  some  have 
'.xrzv^i  iic  zixmt  from  the  Greek  fiiur^xj^ftmi^  to 
•^ip.  i  viut  virjtr%  choose  to  draw  the  etymology 
•ran.  tit  vr^^iAC  zy^ttx^i^cx.  of  its  head.  Its  origin 
vni  n-x  ^SM  fxtri'.riiaarv 


iir-ir't   rr  TJk  jfl-^-ptrtjek. 


and  portentous  than  its 
It  was  generated  from  a 
*...•■".■  *-^,£-  t^XjLl^t  t:r  a  Krper.t. 

bi.cL  ^  i:^*  t/s-iiiiicff  of  the  accounts  which  the 
-_-*--i;!r:-  u:  -  ▼•?:  ii:;i  of  iLe  tbove  authors  have  hand- 
*-:,  iinn  li  jrwftersty.  We  forbear  to  abuse  the  pa- 
'-rii'.^  'jf  !>:.-.'  roiicTt,  with  relating  the  many  idle  and 
i.u^Hii*  K-y-irt  vLici  trt  told  of  this  wonderful  rep- 
IL^  :  ii.:  v^^  11:21-  r»n«.rk,  that  a  similar  instance  of 
•jT»r&uIr.7  KiiU  j/rtriils  in   this   country,  respecting 

V  :.ic  Ji  ''jkJlfi  tte  ctKiairice.  This  creature,  worthy 
-.'.  r  t-sJ  ^Lt  baaiiiik  in  its  nature  and  origin,  is  gene- 
TV.^  fr^.-a.  tlrf  t9g  ^  an  ML  cock^  hatched,  not  by  a 
i^ryn.%  l .:  a  ^c^V;  and  so  dreadful  is  justly  deemed 
-'y.y.  L:::.ir:jnJ  progeny,  that  the  building,  in  which 
«;«: '-  «.  ;ArtSKjfneuon  lias  taken  place,  must  be  burnt 
r.v  tW  pvxis*^  as  the  only  means  of  averting  the 
-iai/rr  MBociiding  on  the  master  or  his  family,     (y) 

BASILUZZO,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands  on  the 
uixih  of  Sidlyy  about  two  miles  m  circuit,  and  con- 
^^erably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
•man  ^uaotity  of  com  and  pulse  which  grow  on  its 
Irvrl  summit^  are  the  only  nourishment  for  the  inha- 
bhjiJts  of  two  snudl  cottages.  Spallanzani  is  of  opi- 
ttoa,  that  this  aad  the  other  Lipari  islands  is  of  volca- 
ck  origic  ;  but  Professor  Jameson  seems  to  think  that 
tLey  are  composed  of  rocks  of  the  newest  floetz  trap, 
or  tecood  porph)^^  formation.  See  Spallanzani,  Toy- 
e^eM  dans  U$  deux  SiciUs,  voL  ii.  p.  140;  and  Ali- 
t»li#A.     («r) 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  market  town  in  Hampshire, 
yi^rtvt:*ily  situated  in  an  open  and  fertile  country^ 
fw:  ru'L*  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  situated 

VI  aj:  etriirfrnce  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
•i^nnir  tT^xted  market-house  and  town-hall,  are  the 
vun-^AVct*  deserving  of  notice.  The  principal  ma- 
.i*v*tt*,r  .r*a  of  the  place  are  shalloons  and  druggets ; 
4n<c  *s«^  c/immunication  with  London,  by  means  of 
^\0t  &w£;;gitoke  canal  to  the  river  Wye,  has  increased 
mt  toAux  for  com  and  malt.     Number  of  houses 
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512.  Population  25S9,  of  whom  365  « 
as  engaged  in  trade.  See  Warner**  C 
the  I ii$toru  of  Hampshire,  (w) 
BASKET  Salt.  See  Salt. 
BASLE,  Basi*.,  or  Bale,  one- oft 
Swisserland,  situated  on  the  banks  of  th 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Alsace  and  Bri 
Frickthal,  or  the  territory  of  the  lore 
the  canton  of  Soleure,  on  the  east  ;  on 
the  canton  of  Soleure  ;  and  on  the  Wi 
shopric  of  Basle.  It  extends  about  dO  n 
from  north  to  south,  and  aboat  18  ii 
breadth  from  east  to  west. 

The  climate  of  this  canton  is  temp 
lubnous,  and  the  country  is  delig-htiR 
mountainous,  it  has  many  vallies  and  pi 
ly  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  while  tJ 
pect  of  the  mountains  themselves  rende 
at  once  beautiful  and  grand.  Many  o 
hills  are  covered  with  vineyards,  or  d 
summits  with  luxuriant  herbage  i  be 
its  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  cl 
tower  in  Alpine  majesty,  and  seem  to 
superable  barrier  around  the  country* 
too,  which  flows  through  this  canton,  gi 
ens  the  sublimity  of  the  scenery*  In  o 
course  does  it  till  an  ampler  channel,  or  n 
stream  with  such  an  impetuous  rapidity, 
in  Europe  are  blessed  with  a  greater 
comforts,  and  even  of  delicacies,  than  t 
Basle.  Plentiful  crops  of  grain,  fruits 
are  the  productions  of  its  genial  soil  ;  it 
hour  great  variety  of  gamo.;  and  the 
which  enriches  its  tields,  teems  with  ^fi 
of  excellent  fish. 

The  bounty  of  nature  is  here  sccoi 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Agricultui 
tures,  and  their  attendant  arts,  fostered  I 
in^  government,  are  pursued  in  this  coun 
ardour  naturally  inspired  by  the  certaii 
return.  The  principal  branches  of  n 
are  ribbons,  of  which,  so  far  back  as  the 
there  were  no  fiswer  than  t%venty  fiurtorii 
pital,  which  distribute  annually  upwards 
florins,  as  wages  to  the  workmen ;  sOI 
fibred  cottons  ;  bonnets  ;  gloves ;  pap 
bteaching,  and  dyeing.  Tliese  manu&c 
ported  hj  agriculture,  in  their  turn  ccmtii 
tially  to  Its  miprovement,  bv  increasing  bo 
sumption,  and  the  means  of  enriching  the 
The  population  of  the  canton  isestmitte 
persons,  and  its  extent  is  about  160  sqov 
Previous  to  its  subjugation  bv  the  F 
government  of  Basle  was  aristodemocnl 
supreme  power  was  vested  in  two  asieii 
led  the  Great  and  Little  Council.  The  | 
cil  was  composed  of  216  members  takei 
18  tribes  of  the  large  and  small  town 
council  consisted  of  60  members,  4  bd 
from  each  of  the  15  tribes  of  the  great 
these  we  must  add  two  burgomasters,  sn<i 
tribunes,  who  were  the  four  chiefs  of  t 
The  supreme  council,  composed  of  these  S 
decided  on  all  the  great  political  and  eo 
terests  of  the  state ;  exercised  legishtivej 
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Basle,  and  now  threatened  their,  capital,  were  obhjgred  to 
submit  without  a  struggle.  On  the  24th  of  January 
17d8,  the  tree  of  liberty  was  planted  on  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  and  on  the  5th  of  February,  the  magis- 
trates resifirned  their  authorityt  and  sixty  delegates, 
appointed  Dy  the  people,  were  invested  with  tempo- 
rary power,  till  the  new  constitution  should  be  pro- 
perly organized.  With  the  addition  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Frickthal  to  Seckingen,  Basle  ibrms  one 
of  the  departments  into  which  Swisserland  was  divi- 
ded by  the  constitution  of  the  29th  of  May  1801, 
with  the  right  of  sending  three  representatives  to  the 
diet.  See  Dictianaire  de  In  SuissCf  and  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Smtzerlandt  vol.  i.  p.  66.  of  the  intro- 
duction, and  Letters  15  and  16.     (^J 

BASLE,  or  Basil,  the  capital  ot  the  above  can- 
ton, is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
about  60  miles  south  of  Strasburg,  and  120  north- 
cast  of  Geneva.  The  river,  which  is  here  in  its  great- 
est beauty,  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,  divides  the  citv 
into  two  parts,  called  the  large  and  small  town ;  which 
are  joined  by  a  noble  bridge  of  14*  arches,  and  about 
600  feet  in  length.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  a  ditch.  Without  the  com- 
pass of  the  large  town  there  are  fine  extensive  suburbs, 
which  form  so  many  distinct  quarters,  and  are  all  en- 
closed by  a  regular  rampart.  Basle  is  the  largest 
and  was  once  the  roost  populous  town  in  Swisserland. 
It  is  capable  of  contaming  upwards  of  100,000  in- 
habitants, though  its  present  population  does  not  ex- 
ceed 14,000.  To  account  for  this  decrease,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  natives  of  Basle,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Swiss,  have  always  been  fond  of  emigration,  and 
that  here,  as  in  all  great  <:itie8,  the  number  of  births 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Durials.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  the  loss  of  numbers,  thus  produced,  be  not 
supplied  by  a  regular  accession  of  new  inhabitants, 
the  population  must  be  rapidly  diminished.  Now 
the  Basib'ans  arc  so  proud  and  so  jealous  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  burghers,  that  they  very  sel- 
dom deign  to  confer  them  on  strangers,  who,  thus 
deprived  of  the  power  of  engaging  m  commerce,  or 
practising  any  trade  in  the  capital,  have  no  induce- 
ment to  resort  thither  to  supply  the  vacancies  made 
in  the  population,  by  the  emigration  or  death  of  the 
native  citizens.  A  more  enlightened  and  liberal  po- 
licy rtiight  have  rendered  this  city  extremely  po- 
pulous and  flourishing ;  for  it  is  most  favourably  si- 
tuated for  commerce,  and  enjoys  besides  several  in- 
ternal advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  No  place  can 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  fountains,  some  of 
which  have  even  their  source  within  the  town ;  be- 
sides the  Birs,  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
a  little  above  the  city,  supplies  it  by  means  of  a  ca- 
nal with  water,  particularly  well  adapted  to  various 
purposes  of  trade. 

This  city  is  adorned  with  many  noble  streets  and 
spacious  squares.  Its  houses  are  in  general  built  of 
stone,  io  a  neat  and  elegant  taste.  Except  some 
splendid  mansions,  in  whico  a  few  rich  manuracturers 
display  their  wealth,  there  are  no  buildings  in  Basle 
whose  magnificence  can  offend  the  republican  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  in  every  house  there  appears 
that  air  of  neatness  and  of  comfort;  which  is  the 
truest  enjoyment,  and  the  natural  privilege  of  easy 


and  independent  circumstances.  The  cathedral  itf  a 
superb  Gothic  structure,  but  is  much  disfigure^  by  ^ 
the  rose-coloured  paint  with  which  it  is  bedanbed. 
It  contains  the  monuments  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sons, and  is  particularly  consecrated  by  that  of  the 
great  Erasmus,  who  made  this  town  his  principal  re* 
sidence,  and  published  here  many  of  his  vuuaUe 
works.  The  terrace  of  this  cathedral,  which  aervca 
as  a  public  promenade,  commands  a  very  rich  and  ex^ 
tensive  view  ;  but  on  another  side  there  is  a  owefcd 
gallery,  full  of  tombs  and  monumentSt  the  unaeeadf 
appearance  of  which  is  as  indecorous  for  the  dead«  as 
its  noisome  exhalations  are  pernicious  to  the  liviiiff. 
Besides  the  cathedral,  this  town  contains  six  parochal 
churches,  and  seven  convents,  which  were  secularised 
by  the  Reformation. 

The  public  library  is  more  remarkable  for  the 
rare  and  valuable  coitions  of  the  books  which  it 
contains,  than  for  the  number  of  its  volumes :  it  is 
enriched  with  numerous  manuscripts,  the  most  en* 
rious  of  which  are  the  letters  of  the  first  refoinner% 
and  of  other  learned  men  in  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th 
centuries ;  and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
council  of  Basle.     Here,  too,  are  preserved,  with 
great  veneration,  the  hanger  and  seal  of  Erasmus^ 
some  of  his  letters,  and  his  Jast  testament,  in  his  own 
handwritinj^.    There  is  a  suite  of  apartments  con- 
nected with  the  library,  which  contain  a  cabinet  of 
petrifactions,  some  ancient  medals  and  g^ms,  a  finr 
antiquities  found  at  Augst,  a  large  collection  of 
prints,  and  some  admirame  drawincrs  and  paintiDgii 
consisting  chiefly  of  originals  by  Holbein,  who  wn 
a  native  of  Basle,  and  the  favourite  painter  of  Hea- 
ry  VIII.  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  ErasDoL 
In  these  paintings,  which  are  in  high  preservatioo^, 
the  progress  of  Holbein  mav  be  traced,  trom  the  i 
liest  efiorts  of  his  pencil  till  he  attained^that  ]_ 
tion  in  the  art  for  which  he  has  been  so  genenllf 
admired.      Some  pictures  are  preserved  which  k^^ 
painted  before  he  had  reached  his  16th  year ;  ss^^ 
one,  particularly  curious,  which  he  drew  upon  a  lig^^M 
for  a  writing-master.     The  most  esteemed  of  u^^ 
productions  is  an  altar-piece,  in  eight  comp 
which  represents  the  passion  of  our  Saviour :  ai 
forroance  which,  for  brilliancy  of  colouring,  < 
be  exceeded.    The  Dance  of  Death  on  the  wsDs  c 
an  ancient  convent  of  Dominicans,  pointed  out  i 
strangers  as  a  production  of  Holbein's,  has  I 
proved,  from  incontestible  authority,  to  have  ' 
painted  before  he  was  bom. 

The  liall  still  remains  in  which  were  conducted  t^^^ 
deliberations  of  the  famous  council  of  Basle,  whicB^ 
after  sitting  for  many  years,  came  to  the  resolutioD^^ 
deposing  the  pope ;  and  published  many  edicts  for  tte* 
reformation  of  the  church.  A  picture  is  still  to  be  wa^^ 
on  the  staircase  of  the  zeal  of  the  council-house,  aqp* 
posed  to  have  been  suggested  by  these  pious  father«r 
in  which  the  devil  is  represented  as  driving  the  P^E^ 
and  several  church  dignitaries  before  them  intohJ^ 
Basle  is  the  seat  of  an  university,  which  once  mke^ 
among  the  most  eminent  seminaries  of  leamingntEtf* 
rope.     It  was  founded  in  the  1460,  hy  Pope  Pins  II-- 
and  its  fame  will  be  perpetuated  in  literary  history  by 
the  illustrious  names  of  Oecolampadius,  Aineih«di,di'^ 
tht^  Bauhins,  Gry  nseus,  Buxtorf,  Wctstein»  IsdiSf  lb^ 
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BastSirmitt,  from  Van  Dieman's  Land.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  precise  extent  to  be  included  ia  this  channel  is 
definitiTclj  fixed :  the  navigators  of  the  French  expe- 
dition who  explored  it  in  I8OI9  say  it  is  about  50 
leagxies  in  length  from  east  to  west*  and  the  same  in 
breadth  from  north  to  south*  All  the  earlier  navi- 
gators  supposed  New  Holland  a  vast  continent  in- 
cluding Van  Dieraan's  Land,  the  southernmost  point 
of  wh^h  was  considered  the  extremity  of  New  HoU 
land ;  but  circumstances  induced  several  of  those 
who  more  lately  traversed  the  Australasian  seas,  ta 
conjecture  that  there  might  be  some  strait  x>r  channel 
dividing  them.  No  one,  howevef,  could  penetrate 
further  than  into  what  they  called  deep  bays  and  in- 
lets; At  length,  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  English  colony  of  Botanv  Bay,  Mr  Bass,  the 
surgeon  of  a  man  of  war,  dislilcing  the  idleness  which 
particular  occurrences  exposed  turn  to,  nude  an  ex- 
cursion in  an  open  boat,  which  fortified  him  in  the 
belief  of  an  open  passage,  separating  New  HoOand 
and  Van  Dieman's  Lfand  into  two  great  islands.  A 
subsequent  voyage  proved  the  fact,  and  the  strait  se- 
ceived  his  name» 

Bass  Straits  have  been  surveyed  by  Ciaptab  FHn- 
ders  along  with  Mr  Bass,  by  the  officers  otthe  French 
expedition,  and  by  Captain  Grant  of  the  British 
Navy.  The  discovery^  of  them  has  been  judged  of 
material  consequence  m  shortening  the  voyage  from 
Europe  to  India.  Many  vessels  have  now  passed 
through  them,  but  from  the  rocks  and  islands  with 
which  they  abound,  experienced  seamen  affirm. that 
it  is  a  voyagre  of  danger. 

Commercial  enterprise  has  given  birth  to  active 
operations  in  fisheries  established  m  different  parts  of 
the  straits.  Parties  are  carried  thither  in  small  co- 
lonial vessels  from  Port  Jackson,  and  established  in 
gangs  of  ten  or  twelve,  to  collect  seal  skins  and  the 
oil  of  the  sea  elephant,  for  animals  of  the  PhouB 
tribe  are  extremely  plentiful  in  this  channel.  These 
speculations  were  for  some  time  confined  ta  the  set- 
tlers exclusively  ;  but  the  Americans  began  to  av«il 
themselves  of  the  same  advantages,  and  tne  number 
of  adventurers  increased  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  few 
years  after  its  commencement  the  fishery  was  rather 
on  the  decline.  The  British  government,  however, 
resolving  to  encourage  the  enterprise  of  its  own  sub- 
jects, attempted  to  establish  a  colony  at  Port  Philip, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  straits.  The  different  ganes 
engaged  in  the  fishery  previously  shifted  their  abode 
from  place  to  place  as  the  objects  of  pursuit  became 
scarce,  and  the  collections  they  made  were  sent  to 
Port  Jackson.  Port  Philip,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  a  secure  place  of  rendeavous,  where  the  produce  of 
the  fishery. might  be  deposited  until  ready  for  expor- 
tation ;  and  it  would. besides  prevent  any  rival  nation 
from  establishing  a  settlement  oa  the  coast,  and 
proving  troublesome  neighbours  to  Port  Jackson. 
Nevertheless  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  the 
settlement  was  renK)ved.  See  Collins'  Account  of 
Botany  Bay.  Flinder's  Voyage^  Tuckey's  Voyage. 
Grant's  Voyage  in  the  Lady  J^elson,  Peron  Voyage 
atLf'Terres  Australes.  Also  Australasia,  and  Pre- 
asAVATioN  Island,     (c) 

BAS6ANO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  Trevisano,  si- 
tuated oa  tbo  river  Bvenla*.  It  if  nearly  5  niles  in 


circumference,  and  contains  SO  churchca,  9  mu 
teries,  and  S  hospitals.  One  of  its  gates  was  h 
by  Palladio.  A  large  printing  establishmciit*  ; 
some  silk  and  woollen  manufacturea,  are  the  ob^ 
jects  deserving  of  notice.  Population  ll^OOu  JE 
Long.  1 V  4S',  North  Lat.  45^  46'.    {j  > 

BASSE  DES  Frbgatss  Francoi&e,  a  ilwupii 
rock  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  about  100  fi 
long,  and  50  high,  situated  on  the  north-west  d 
mity  of  a  reef  of  rocks,  stretching  about  1£  nH^ 
the  south-east.  West  Long.  166<^  5(K,  Ncafth  J 
23°  45'.  A  more  full  account  of  this  rock,  vdtl 
surrounding  shoals,  will  be  found  in  La  Yefttm 
Voyages,     (J ) 

BASSEEN,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  m 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  situated  about 
miles  north  of  Bombay,  m  an  island  separated  f 
the  continent  by  a  small  rivulet.  In  the  year  U 
It  was  a  considerable  city,  with  two  coDeget^ 
churches,  and  four  convents.  East  Long.  7S^ 
North  Lat.  19°  SCV.     {j  ) 

BASSET,  the  name  of  a  game  at  carda. 
De  Moivre's  Doctrine  of  Chances^  p.  69. 

BASSIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dode 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botaky.     (tt' 

BASSO  Relievo,  that  branch  of  sculpture  wl 
represents  figures  in  such  a  manner  that  no  par 
them  is  detached  from  the  back  ground;  dii 
guished  from  alto  relievo,  which  has  the  gn 
parts  of  the  figure  attached  to  the  back  niNi 
while  the  minuter  parts  rise  completely  free  mm 
surface.  The  term  is  of  modem  date,  but  the  arl 
self  is  of  nearly  as  remote  antiquity  as  the  hierai 
phic  mode  of  writing,  ham  which  indeed  it  den 
Its  origin.  In  Greece,  where  sculpture,  ia  aB 
branches,  reached  the  highest  perfection,  basao  idi 
was  called  eumyXvwln^  carved  toork  ;  and  the  alto 
lievo  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  twfA 
vounded;  appellations  which  contain  in  themal 
an  accurate  definition  of  these  different  species  oft 
art.  For  a  move  detailed  description  of  baMO 
lievo,  see  Scujlptube.     (^) 

BASSORA,  BussoRA,  or  Basrah,  a  city  dih 
bian  Irak,  in  the  Pachalik  of  Bagdad,  is  situatediq 
an  arm  of  the  Schatt  el  Arab,  or  river  of  the  Am 
about  mid-way  betweea  the  gulf  o£  Persia,  aid 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  wasb 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  the  16th  year  of  the  Hq| 
to  conuaand  the  trade  between  India  and  the  cast 
empire,  and  to  restore  the  communication  by  the  I 
sian  gulf,  which  had  been  cut  off  by  the  conqneib 
his  predecessor.  Planted  ia  the  midst  of  a  ddM 
country,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  pasturei^  aad  1 
uriant  orchards,  a  little  colony  of  800  Moslems  iij 
ly  increased  in  numbers  and  ia  opulence. .  Under 
first  caliphs  its  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  m 
em  provinces  oi  Persia ;  and,  from  the  inSaeao 
its  situation  as  a  port  of  trade,  Bassora  soon  fose 
of  the  first  conunercial  cities  of  Asia..  Its  haibtf 
m^iich  afforded  a  commodious  station  forafaipa  of 
greatest  burden,  ¥ias  fiUed  with  vesaela  finwef 
nation.  The  riches  of  Europe  and  India  weieiB 
mulated  at  Bassora,  and  its  merchants  ware  CO0M 
ed  as  the  most  opulent  and  industrious  ia  the  Ei 
Its  importance^  bowevery  as  aa  emporimii  of  «* 
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'  litc  npiiily  decHncd.  In  compamon  with  m 
termer  pronperity,  commerce  has  lost  its  vigour  and 
Ctivtty  i  iiidustry  and  the  arts  are  almost  cxtin|a^uish- 
i;  ami  the  town  iijclf  is  fast  hastening  into  insigtvi- 
|Aee*  Houses  wretchedly  built*  and  streets  co- 
^Bl  with  filth,  mrroundcd  with  a  surry  mud  wall* 
^Ytent  to  us  the  humiliating  pictm^  of  the  once  lion- 
mhing  city  of  Bassora.  The  baznrst  or  market 
lace,  hc3Wcver,  are  extensive  and  well  supplied,  par- 
cularly  with  every  description  of  fruit,  wtch  a^  ap- 
les»  grapes,  peachet,  nectarines,  pom egm nates,  &c, 
id  tl^e  cabbages  and  other  vcgctatka  are  equal  to 
If  in  Europe*  Such  is  the  honesty  of  the  native^ 
f  nther  tuch  is  the  rigour  with  which  theft  is  pu- 
iihed  by  the  Turkish  govemment,  that  these  articles 
fc  exposed  all  night  in  the  open  market,  without  any 
ther  protection  ihan  a  mat  thrown  over  them  to 
!rccn  them  from  the  weather.  The  pale  con^lec- 
bng,  aod  the  weak  and  stckly  constittitions  of  its  in- 
^itants,  betray  the  unhealthiuess  of  the  climate, 
►hich  is  rmdered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the  annual 
h^rflowing  of  the  river,  which  forms,  in  the  vicinity 
^  the  city,  marshes  and  ponda,  where  the  stagnant 
Wter  putrifiej  during  summer,  and  poisons  the  at- 
b^pbere  with  its  noxious  exhalations.  Mounds  of 
irtfi  are  raised  by  the  natives  to  prevent  these  inua- 
Itioos,  but  they  are  frequently  broken  down  by  the 
>tence  of  the  water,  which,  spreading  far  into  tite 
I^D,  deposits  there  the  seeds  of  disease  and  of 
bi^h.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  terror  whicli 
^^Tahabees  have  inspired  by  their  frequent  incur- 
^ftuito  the  country,  and  the  numerous  pirate* 
HR  infest  the  Persian  gulf,  has  tended  consider- 
ry  to  depopulate  Bafsora,  and  to  bring  it  to  its 
fc^^ent  degradation.  What  rvmains  of  the  com- 
*»Te  of  this  city  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
Ifc.  and  Arabs ;  and,  notwithstanding  these  unto- 
^d  circumstances,  it  is  still  a  general  staple  for 
^Soits  kinds  of  merchandise.     Coffee  from  Mocha ; 

Kii  the  islands  of  Bahrein  j  plain  and  em- 
cloths*  silk  stuffs,  spiceries,  and  drugs, 
}  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  carpets,  and  per- 
m  Periia,^arc  here  exchanged  for  gold, 
erv  copper,  dates,  and  various  European  commo- 
~^i  fucli  aa  small  ironware,  satins,  woollen  cloths, 
come  through  Syria  by  way  of  Bagdad* 
.  also,  form  here  a  considerable  article  of 
Winerce.  They  are  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
h  strongest  in  the  world,  and  capable  of  perform- 
^IDost  incredible  journicB,  They  are  exported 
^kfttt  numbers  by  the  English  consul,  who  em- 
^Ifionae  ships  for  this  purpose.  The  merchan- 
^^  anitually  brought  to  Bassora  was  valued  by  the 
tafeg  Ra^'nal  at  jf  5^5,000;  of  whfch  the  Eng- 
■fcmished  dl75,(X)L\  the  Dutch  j€  87,000,  and 
Hnoors,  Banians,  Artneniant,  and  Arabs,  the  rt^ 
mh6tr.  But  the  revenues  of  this  city,  which  were 
Mnerlv  very  consideTable,  are  now  scarcely  aufficiejit 
t  iu  aeience. 

fianora  continued  under  the  authority  of  the  Sa- 
kteoi  till  about  the  middle  of  the  ITtli  century, 
lieis  it  %▼»  taken  by  the  Turks*  It  then  yielded 
I  the  Persiaijs,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  but  was 
Rictuted  by  them  upon  the  death  of  Kerim  Khan* 
rom  that  time  it  has  constituted  a  part  of  the  Ot- 


toman empire,  and  is  governed  by  a  lieuienaut,  who 
exercises  hjs  authority  in  the  name  of  the  pacha  of 
Bagdad.  Twelve  armed  galiots  are  constantly  kept  , 
here  for  the  pr*>tection  of  the  merchant  vessels  which 
enter  the  Pert^ian  gulf  j  but  ihcy  seldom  venture  out 
to  sea,  as  they  arc  too  old  and  crai;y  to  enceunter  the 
least  bad  weather;  and  the  Arab  tribes  of  Zides  and 
Muntefiki  receive  an  annual  subuidy  of  IOO>0(K)  pias- 
tres  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Tlie  VV'ahabee* 
have  frequently  attempted  to  get  pos^'ssion  of  Bas* 
!>o»*a,  but  have  as  often  been  rtpuUed,  It  ciitinot, 
however,  be  expected  that  it  will  long  withitand  thtf 
fury  of  these  sectariesi  who  have  alre'»idy  subdued,  or 
converted,  most  of  the  neighbouring  tribes*  The 
population  of  Ba»sora  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
Christians,  Jews,  Persians,  Indians,  and  Sabcans,  but 
chiefly  of  Arabs,  and  amounts  to  about  'Ki»000  souh. 
Many  of  the  Persians  in  Bassora  arc  persons  of  good 
family,  who  have  been  driven  from  their  country  by 
the  various  revolutions  with  which  it  has  been  agita- 
ted, E.  Long.  46^,  N.  Lat,  30^  32'.  See  Destcriju 
lion  dii  Pitchafik  de  Bagdad^  p.  31  •  Paris,  1809* 
Waring's  Tour  to  Sheerat,  Peuchet  DicL  de  la 
G€og,  Commerf^  torn*  it,  Miri^a  Abu  Taleb  Khan's 
Travels  in  Asia,  Africa^  atid  Eur^ptf  vol,  ii*  c,  xxxv, 
p.  364,     tp) 

BASSO  VI A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
landria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,     {m) 

BASTARDY.     See  Uleuitimacv. 

B  A  STILE.  This  name  was  given  to  the  chief 
state  pHson  of  France,  prior  to  the  revolution  in 
J7i^2,  It  is  derived  from  bastir^  to  build,  originally 
spelt  batir^  and  is  of  the  same  root  with  the  term 
haslion.  There  were  many  places  of  strength  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  which  were  used  as  state  pri- 
sons, besides  the  edifice  called,  by  way  uf  distinction. 
The  Bastile.  Thus,  according  to  Lingnet,  (Mem*  xmr 
la  Bastille)  there  were  "  Pierre  en  Ci»e,*'  at  Lyons, 
the  Isles  or  St  Margaret  in  Provence,  Le  Mont  St 
Michael  in  Normandy,  the  Chateau  du  Taureau  in 
Brittany,  the  Castle  of  Ham  in  Picardy,  that  of 
Saumur  in  Anjou,  and  others,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
nearly  a  twentieth  part  of  the  fortiiicd  places  in 
France.  Each  of  these  had  its  governor,  its  ctat 
major,  its  inferior  officers,  and  lu prisoners. 

The  Bastile,  properly  so  called^  was  situated  at 
tlie  gates  oi  Paris,  near  the  rosd  to  St  Anthony, 
It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Chiules  V,,  A.  D.  1370, 
by  Hugh  d*Aubriot,  mayor  of  the  city*  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  it  consisted  of  nothing  motie 
than  two  round  lowers  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
street,  joined  together  by  a  cross  wall  of  great 
strength,  havmg  m  the  middle  an  opening  for  the 
gate.  This  opening  was  afterwards  shut  up,  when 
the  course  of  the  road  leading  into  the  cJty  was 
changed.  Charles  VI.  built  several  other  towers, 
forming,  by  means  of  intervening  walls,  two  com- 
plcte  courts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of 
the  edifice :  the  wltolc  was  taen  inclostrd  withm  a 
ditch,  and  secured  by  a  counterscarp,  or  facing  in 
masonry,  nearly  36  feet  froqi  the  bottom.  In  the 
courts  alluded  to,  tlie  walls  were  of  an  extraordinary 
thickness,  and  on  the  inside  they  extended  to  the 
height  of  80  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  jmvement. 
The  other  parts  of  the  building  were  added  «K;casioii- 
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lastile.  ally  under  different  monarchs.  It  was  in  the  towers 
that  the  prisoners  were  usually  confined.  The  struc- 
ture of  all  these  was  nearly  uniform  ;  so  that,  from  a 
description  of  one,  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  ot  the  rest.  Each  tower  consisted  of  four  stories, 
besides  the  dungeon.  This  last  was  arched,  paved, 
and  lined  with  stone  ;  the  top,  or  ceiling,  bemg  al- 
most on  a  level  with  the  court,  and  the  floor  raised 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  In 
some  of  the  dungeons  there  was  a  slit  in  the  wall  for 
the  admission  of  light,  but  in  others  there  was  none. 
There  was  no  stove  or  fire-place  in  any  of  them.  It 
is  said,  that  these  abodes  of  darkness  and  misery 
were  intended  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  endea- 
voured to  escape  from  their  confinement.  It  may 
have  been  so  ;  but,  after  making  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  unhap- 
py victims  of  tyranny,  who,  for  whatever  reasen,  were 
doomed  to  occupy  them,  were  not  unfrequently  the 
subjects  of  the  most  studied  and  persevering  cruelty. 
In  these  dungeons  the  princes  of  Armaguac  were 
immured  by  the  orders  or  Louis  XI.  One  of  them, 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  wretchedness  and  despair, 
became  disordered  in  his  mind  during  his  confine- 
ment ;  and  the  other,  upon  a  change  m  the  govern- 
ment, recovered  his  liberty,  and  afterwards  published 
an  account  of  his  sufferings.  Above  the  dungeons 
rose  successively  four  apartments,  each  occupying  a 
single  stor)'.  The  uppermost,  named  la  caloite,  was 
somewhat  smaller  tlian  the  others.  The  intermediate 
ones  were  irregular  polygons,  nearly  18  feet  across 
the  floor,  and  of  the  same  height.  From  the  dun- 
geon ran  a  winding  staircase  towards  the  apartments 
ubove.  The  walls  were  12  feet  thick  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  tower,  and  increased  in  diameter  as  you 
approached  the  bottom.  On  the  parapet  some  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  usually  mounted. 

With  regard  to  the  individual  apartments,  the  same 
massy  strength  and  gloomy  grandeur  which  charac- 
terised the  rest  of  the  buildmg  appeared  in  them  also. 
The  doors  were  of  oak,  and  d()ubie,  each  three  inches 
in  thickness.  None  of  the  rooms  had  more  than  one 
window,  which,  in  every  instance,  was  secured  by  an 
iron  grate  of  prodij^ous  strength  on  the  outside, 
and  by  another  of  similar  dimensions  fastened  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall.  The  frame,  containing  the  glass, 
moved  upon  hinges,  and  opened  inwards,  after  the 
manner  of  a  door.  In  some  instances,  the  embrazure, 
or  under  part  of  the  window-case,  reached  the  level 
of  the  floor,  but  in  others  it  was  necessary  to  ascend 
to  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  In  the  lower  stories  the 
windows  were  built  up  nearly  the  half  of  their  length 
with  stone,  lest  trie  prisoner  should  be  discovered  by 
any  one  from  without.  The  chimney  was  likewise 
secured  by  iron  grates,  crossing  the  vent  at  proper 
distances.  The  floors  were  laid  with  stone,  or  tiles. 
Most  of  the  apartments  had  the  same  kind  of  furni- 
ture, both  as  to  the  number  of  articles  and  their  qua- 
lity. It  usually  consisted  of  a  bed,  a  table,  and  a 
chair,  a  bason  and  ewer,  a  large  earthen  pitcher  for 
holding  water,  a  candlestick,  generally  of  brass,  a 
night-stool,  a  potMc  chambre,  a  broom,  and  a  tinder- 
box,  with  a  supply  of  matches.  Persons  of  dictinc- 
tion,  however,  were  often  better  accommodated,  ha- 
^g  rooms  according^  to  their  dignity,  and  being  al- 


lowed, in  particular  circumstances,  the  convenience  B 
of  their  own  furniture.  Each  apartment  was  num-  ^* 
bcred  ;  and  as  every  tower  had  its  name,  it  was  not 
at  any  time  necessary  to  say  who  the  prisonen  were 
when  orders  were  given  with  respect  to  them,  or 
when  they  happened  to  be  the  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  only  to  mention  them  in  the  language  of 
the  place,  as  No.  1.  Dit  Tresor  ;  No.  2.  De  la  Conil; 
No.  3.  Du  Coi)h  &c. 

The  officers  who  had  the  direction  and  charge  of 
the  Bastile  were  the  following  :  The  governor  ;  th^ 
lieutenant  du  roi;  a  major  with  two  adjutants;  a  sa^^^^ 
geon  and  his  assistant  ;  a  chaplain ;  four  turnkeys  .. 
together  with  a  company  of  invalids  under  their  usi^<^^ 
officers  formin?  the  garrison.     All  these  had  th^^Jr 
apartments  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.     BeaicS^^ 
these,  there  were  the  physician  ;  two  priests  assistav^^^ 
of  the  chaplain,  enjoying  each  a  salary  of  400  livnc^9  - 
a  keeper  of  the  registers  ;  a  clerk  ;  a  superintendars^ 
of  the  works,  and  an  engineer.     The  attendance  c^^ 
these  was  occasional,  and  they  usually  lived  in  t^^ 
city.     To  the  governor  was  entrusted  the  whole  n  -^ 
temal  management  of  the  Bastile :  he  adininiiteref:^ 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  inferior  officers :  he  rr — 
ceived  from  the  king  a  certain  allowance  for  thcwp— * 
port  of  each  prisoner,  according  to  his  rank ;  and  tue--^ 
cooks  and  other  persons  belonging  to  the  kitchcf^v- 
were  all  engaged  and  paid  in  his  name*     The  mais— — 
tenancc  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  was  estimated  at  fiH^   " 
livres  daily  ;  that  of  a  marcchal  de  France  at  thirty- 
six  ;  that  of  a  lieutenant-general  at  twenty-four-;  tks^K. 
of  a  member  of  the  French  parliament  at  fifteen;  tlur^K  ^ 
of  a  judge,  priest,  or  person  holding  any  situation  o  "ral^ 
importance  under  the  crown,  at  ten  ;  and  that  of  ^^^ 
respectable  citizen   at  fiye.     In  eadi  of  theis  in- 
stances, however,  the  estimate  is  to  be  considered  ex.— 
clusively  of  the  charges  for  fire  and  candles,  as  vcKi 
as  the  expense  of  washing.     It  belonged  to  the  >K'* 
jor  to  examine  the  prisoners  immediately  after  thnrr 
arrival,  or,  according  to  the  orders  received,  in 
sence  of  the  lieutenant  du  roi.    The  officer  last  i 
tioned  had  also  the  charj^e  of  the  keys,  which  « 
delivered  to  him  every  night  as  soon  as  the  br 
was  drawn  up.    Certain  individuals  of  the  staff  i 
their  rounds  daily,  and  gave  an  account  of  what  ther^ 
had  seen  and  heard  at  their  visits,  either  to  theg*^* 
vemor  in  person,  or  in  his  absence  to  some  one  >lRr 
pointed  by  him.     But  the  governor  and  all  the  <^*" 
ficers  mentioned  above,  were  wholly  passive;  th^^ 
did  nothing  without  orders  from  the  uentenantof  p^^* 
lice,  and  he  himself  indeed  acted  only  as  deputy  *** 
the  minister  of  Paris,  in  whose  department  the  fi»^* 
tile  was  situated.    It  v^as  by  that  minister,  or  by  ^"^^ 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  that  x)xe  teltrti  de  e&i^^ 
were  countersigned ;  those  awful  intimations  of  fc^* 

Sotism,  by  which  thousands  were  deprived  of  th^f*^ 
berty  and  their  reason,  and  not  unfreouentlyof  tbc*^ 
lives.    These  letters  were  sometimes  addressed  to  tl»^ 
individual,  whom  the  caprice  of  the  monarch  or  *^ 
his  favourite  had  doomed  to  confinement,  sonietB»^^' 
to  the  governor  of  the  Bastile  exclusively,  but  coH** 
monly  to  both.     The  following  is  an  instance  of  * 
lettre  de  cacheU  inscribed  «*  A  mon  cousin  le  Plris^ 
de  Monaco,  brigadier  en  mon  enfanteriei"  by  I/»*^ 
XV. 
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rrt  peu  »3tJ8fait  tie  i?otre  condufte»  je  vons 
Icllrc,  pomr  vous  dire  ;  que  nmn  intention 
ol  qu'clle  voaa  aura  ctf*  irmbc,  vous  ayez  a 
3rc  en  moii  chcitcau  de  la  Bastilr,  pour  y 
iiaqii'  a  nouvcl  ordrc  dc  moi.  Sur  ce  jc  pric 
f d  vous  ait  mon  cowain>  i?n  sa  saintc  g^rde* 
7e»ailk«,  Ic  !i5  June  174», 

Siffnc         LoLii. 
VoYEn  d'Ahgeksok." 

my  was  at  its  height,  the  Ictircs  or 
subscribed  by  the  king  and  given  to 
■,  with  spaces  left  for  the  names  of  tboae 
*  so  unhitppy  m  to  incur  the  displeaaure  of 
And  the  minister,  thus  unwisely  put  in  pos- 
i  fthsoJutc  authorityt  became,  in  many  in- 
the  terror  and  tiie  aversion  of  all  who  were 
dy  eminent  to  attract  his  notice.  In  aUuaion 
bsoluto  autliortty,  it  wns  sarcastically  said  by 
ic  wits  of  Fnuice,  **  you  roust  hold  the  »ol 
)trc  to  tlic  minister  when  he  is  in  ofHce,  fciit 
r  pour  Its  contents  on  his  head  when  he  goes 

Agisters  of  the  BistiW  are  three  in  number* 
ok  containing  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  the 
ihcir  arrival  and  dismission,  the  number  of 
tmcnt  which  each  of  them  occupied,  with 
[4>n  their  circumstance  and  behaviour,  2.  A 
inventories,  or  lists  of  the  articles  found  upon 
W  the  prisoners*  as  they  arrived;  the  name  of 
loner  was  likewise  set  down  in  this  book,  op- 
i  '    _  lie  of  the  articles  belonging  to  him* 

b  jook  :  This  contained  the  receipts 

^by  thi;  prisoners  after  the  period  of  confinc- 
]  elapsed,  wlien  their  effects  were  restored  to 
I  contained  also  the  subscription  of  each  pri- 
>y  which  he  bound  himself  under  the  obliga- 
F  an  oath,  to  miUntain  an  inviolable  secrecy 
pApect  to  all  that  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  the 

incr  of  arresting  those  whose  incarcera- 
decreed  variedi  according  to  circumstances, 
ta'^atment  after  their  arrival  had,  in  most 
a  grt^at   similarity  :   **  La  Basiile,"  fiuys 
"  comme  la  mort,  egalize  tons  cetix  qii'elle 
A  short  examination  before  the  lieutc- 
i  being  over,  the  prisoner  was  commanded 
'lis  money,  watch,  and  jewels;  and  the 
assigned,  lest  he  should  conupt  the  turn- 
inferior  servants  of  the  place.     He  was  noxt 
part  with  his  scissors  and  pen -knife ;  and 
the  reason  was  given  with  uiifecHng  pkin- 
le  should  either  cut  his  own  thniat,  or  as- 
those  whose  business  it  was  to  visit  and  in- 
Al  this  ceremony,  the  oflicers  who  were 
If  utterly  regardless  oi  the  terror  and  appi-e- 
en  appearing  in  every  look  and  motion  of 
tcrt  commonly   indulged    themselves   in    a 
""     try  as  the  different  articles  were  pro- 
19  iheo  enquired  what  room  was  empty; 


and  on  receiving  a  prop^  answer,  IB^  "wretched  in* 
dividual  was  conducted  to  his  apartment.  Here  he 
sometimes  remained  for  a  long  time,  even  for  several 
months,  before  he  was  allowed  to  be  shaved.  Thi:* 
indulgence  was  never  granted  till  the  prisoner  had 
been  examined  a  second  tira^,  or  till  all  the  informa- 
tion which  was  wished  for  had  been  obtained :  ^  and  in 
no  instance  could  it  be  ^nted  without  permis- 
sion in  writing  from  the  minister  of  Paris,  through 
the  medium  of  his  deputy  the  lieutrnant  of  the  police. 
The  operation  was  performed  twice  a  week  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  house  ;  always,  however,  in  presence 
of  a  turnkey,  who  had  strict  orders  to  prevent  the 
captive  from  touching  the  razors ;  The  surgeon 
likewise  pared  the  nails  of  the  prisoner,  under  simi* 
lar  precautions.  As  the  governor  supplied  the  pri- 
soners with  clothes,  furniture,  and  faggots,  out  of  an 
allowance  made  to  him  by  the  king  for  that  purpose, 
the  prorisiou  of  these  articles  was  often  exceedingly 
scanty.  Hence  the  wTetches  intrusted  to  his  care 
were  subjected  without  remedy  to  all  the  severities 
and  changes  of  the  cHmatc  ;  to  the  intolerable  cold 
of  large  apartments,  with  high  ceihngs,  in  winter,  and 
to  the  heats  of  summer  in  rooms  not  capable  of  ven- 
tilation ;  a  grievance  rendered  yet  more  distressing 
by  the  steams  issuing  from  the  water  that  putrified 
in  the  ditch.  When  upon  a  certain  occasion  a  pri- 
soner made  application  to  the  governor  for  more 
comfortable  clothing,  or  leave  to  purchase  it  with 
his  own  money,  the  answer  of  that  mhuman  monster 
was,  "If  faut  ne  se  pas  mettre  dans  le  cas  d*ctre  a 
la  Bastille,  o«  savoir  soufFrir  quand  on  y  est.**  At 
this  reply  the  very  PorU'Cle/s  were  obliged  to  turn 
aside  their  heads* 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  accounts  given 
l)y  authors  of  the  iron-cages  and  iiultruments  ot  tor- 
ture used  in  the  Bastile  were  founded  in  fact.  After 
some  enquiry,  it  appears  to  us,  that  though  these 
accounts  have  been  exaggerated,  the  modes  of  pu- 
nishment referred  to,  were  unquestionably  practised^ 
not  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV I. ,  but  certain- 
ly in  those  of  former  monarchs.  The  Count  de  Bou- 
lainviliers  relates,  that  he  saw  at  the  Chateau  Duples- 
ris,  an  iron  cage  in  which  the  Cardinal  de  la  Balue, 
5rst  minister  to  Lotus  XL  had  been  confined.  Louis 
XI L  while  Duke  of  Orleans,  experienced  a  similar 
forttme  %vith  the  Cardinal.  A  wooden  cage  9  feet 
long,  6  broad,  and  H  high,  was  to  be  seen  previous 
to  the  Ttvolution  at  St  Michael  in  Normandy.  In  this 
cage,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  published  at  Leyden, 
who  had  written  a  satire  on  Louis  XI V\  was  shut  up, 
and  died  after  a  confinement  of  many  years.  It  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  room  every  way  resembling 
the  apartments  of  the  Bastile ;  and  from  the  great 
strength  of  the  walls  rendering  an  escape  nearly  im- 
possible, it  mtvit  have  been  dedgned  not  for  security,^ 
but  for  punishment.  Some  of  the  bars  were  marked 
with  landscapes  and  figures  of  different  kinds,  which 
the  miserable  captive  had  imprinted  on  it  witii  his 
nails.  La  Porte,  premier  Valet  de  Chambre  to  Loufs. 
XIV.  when  enumerating  the  various  means  employed 
by  tlie  officers  of  the  Bastile  to  force  from,  him  the 
secrets  of  the  queeo,  with  which  they  supposed  he 
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Bastile.  was  entrusted,  distinctly  states,  that  an  order  was 
produced  by  the  commissary  acting  under  the  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  police,  for  putting  him  to  torture  in  case 
of  obstinacy,  and  that  he  was  conducted  to  a  room 
where  the  (ufferent  instruments  were  shown  him,  and 
their  application  pointed  out.  Finally,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  not 
a  few  perished  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile,  by 
means  of  poison  secretly  introduced  into  their  food. 

In  later  times,  however,  the  torture  of  the  mind 
appears  to  have  been  studied  by  the  agents  of  despo- 
tism rather  than  that  bf  the  body.  No  sooner  had  a 
prisoner,  for  some  reaiton  or  for  none,  entered  the  ■ 
Bastile,  than  he  passed  at  once  into  a  state  of  utter 
exclusion  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  his  friends 
enquired  after  him,  it  was  denied,  even  with  oaths  and 
imprecations,  that  he  was  in  confmement.  And  the 
^vernor  has  been  known  to  express  his  astonishment, 
that  they  sliould  suppose  him  to  be  in  the  Bastile* 
The  only  persons  who  visited  the  prisoners  were  the 
turnkeys  and  officers  of  the  house.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  most  insidious  questions  were  put  to  them, 
and  their  answers,  carefully  remembered,  were  after- 
wards written  down.  No  one  was  allowed  to  approach 
'them  in  whom  they  could  confide,  or  from  whom  they 
could  ask  advice.  And  if,  in  particular  circumstan- 
ces, a  companion  was  allowed  to  certain  prisoners 
more  guarded  and  cautious  in  their  answers  than 
others,  this  companion  having  drawn  from  them  the 
requisite  intelligence,  soon  appeared  to  be  a  spy  pla- 
ced there  by  .the  orders  of  the  governor.  The  friend 
of  the  captive  wa».JLept  in  a  state  of  fixed  uncertain- 
ty. He  was  uncertain  even  for  what  cause  he  was 
detained.  He  was  uncprtain  whether  his  wife  and 
family  yet  existed,  whether  they  breathed  the  vital  air 
in  the  enjoymenAf  their  liberty,  or  whether  they 
were  shut  up  in  the  next  apartment  of  the  castle 
doomed  to  the  same  misery  which  he  endured.  Of 
his  own  destiny  he  was  equally  uncertain.  He  might 
be  confined  to  his  dungeon  for  many  years,  still  che- 
nshing  the  hope,  and  meditating  on  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  or  a  painful  death  might  speedily  terminate 
his  existence.  £he  morning  returned  and  the  evening 
came,  the  year  revolved  and  passed  over  him  in  the 
same  state  of  suspence  and  silence.  Or  roused  at 
some  time  by  the  hope  of  liberty,  ofiered  to  him  on 
the  conditions  of  acknowledginghis  guih,  and  decla- 
ring his  accomplices,  he  indoleed  perhaps  in  a  momen- 
tary transport :  but  finding,  that  though  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  haui  been  adhered  to  on  his  ^art,  his 
keepers  had  spoken  only  to  deceive  him ;  be  often 
sunk  into  an  unchangeable  melanch<^,.which  at  length 
overpowered  his  reason.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
Janguage  of  men  to  describe  this  torture  of  the  soul, 
which  those  victims  of  tyranny  were  in  some  instances 
<:ompelled  to  undergo.  Many  of  the  prisoners,  how- 
ever, bore  then*  sufferings  with  greater  fortitude,  oi^ 
rather  from  a  peculiarity  of  constitstion,  or  from  the 
power  of  habit,  they  sumered  less  than  others  who  were 
'Unhappily  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  They  even 
contrived  to  amuse  themselves  during  their  confine- 
ment ;  though  the  methods  which  they  adopted  for 
.this  purpose  appear  to  indicate  little  elie  than  the  sad 
42ccessity  of  their  condition.  The  histories  o£  the  Bas- 


tile are  full  of  attempts  made  to  tnun  ipid 
plying  them  with  food,  and  to  avert  the  ho 
flection  by  ascertaining  the  dimensions  ol 
or  counting  in  different  directions  the  sttt< 
door.  Some  have  spent  whole  days  in  poi 
from  one  dish  into  another,  or  in  dispotm^ 
arrangements  the  pieces  of  which  their  h 
composed.  After  a  certain  time  also  tl 
confinement  was  in  some  degree  abated.  *! 
ers  were  allowed  to  walk  daily  for  an  hou 
the  courts,  though  still  within  the  view 
on  guard.  If  any  stranger  appeared, 
obliged  instantly  to  retire.  By  applying 
tenant  of  the  police,  they  might  obtam 
to  attend  mass,  which  was  penormed  at 
Sunday  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  cai 
were  conducted  separately  mmi  their  apar 
sat  in  covered  niches,  where  they  could  h 
being  seen.  Some  were  allowed  the  con 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  were  permitted 
their  friends  ;  but  all  their  letters  passed  1 
hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  pohce,  by 
were  frequently  opened  and  read,  so  that  i 
reached  the  persons  for  whom  they  wer 
They  likewise  had  the  use  of  books  froi 
founded  by  a  prisoner  in  the  beginning  of  t 
tury,  and  augmented  by  the  contribution! 
cessors.  It  consisted  of  about  500  volun 
of  the  captives  were  permitted  to  read  in 
while  others  had  the  books  brought  to  tb 
keepers.  After  much  and  frequent  solici 
guet,  whose  name  has  already  been  mesti 
quently,  obtained  the  use  of  mathemat 
ments ;  but  on  inspecting  the  case,  he  fot 
compasses  were  exceedingly  small,  and  m« 
There  is  one  passage  in  the  history  of 
without  which  this  branch  of  our  artic 
reckoned  incomplete.  We  shall  tberefoi 
as  few  words  as  possible.  Louis  XVI. 
mencement  of  his  reign,  ordered  the  regi 
Bastile  to  be  examined,  and  a  number  cSf 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  intelligence  was  n 
surprise  and  unbounded  joy.  On  one  ol 
it  produced  these  effects  in  a  very  iafie 
He  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  space  c 
age  had  diminished  his  sensibility,  and  !i 
some  measure,  reconciled  him  to  his  situa 
a  strange  voice  announced  his  liberty,  ani 
to  depart,  he  appeared  to  be  stupified,  at 
to  say,.or  how  to  act.  Recovering  himsc 
he  slowly  quitted  his  dungeon,  and  repi 
street  where  he  had  formerly  hved :  Bo 
of  his  house  remained,  other  buildings  oc 
place  where  it  stood.  His  family  and  n 
were  all  dead,,  or  gone  into  foreign  cliimit 
even  the  most  aged  of  those  whom  he  ace 
knew  him,  or  could  be  brought  to  reco 
the  Occurrences  which  he  detailed,  in  or 
tlieir  memory.  A  whole  generation  had  j 
and  he  found  himself  a  stranger  in  the  ▼er 
he  was  born.  An  ancient  domestic,  to  w 
accidentally  directed,  at  length  recogms 
tures  of  the  master  whom  he  had  served, 
he  learned,  that  Kis  wife  had  died  thirty  y 
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be  grief,  and  tkat  his  children  htd  ditappear- 

II  any  \iBible  c^use.     The  old  man  groaned 

weignt  of  such  accumulated  misery  ;  and 

hinnfdf  before  the  mini  at  cr  to   whom  he 

^ed  for  his  release,  he  bowed  himsi'lf  down 

lii«d  him  in  the  following  words :  '*  Re  si  on; 

to  that  prison  from  which  you  have  taken 

anno^t  survive  the  loss  of  my  neare&t  rdar 

fny  friends,  ajid,  in  one  word,  of  a  whole  ge- . 

If  it  pos»bb  in  the  same  moment  to  be 

of  this  universal  destruction,  ajid  not  to  wish 

1^     This  general  mortality*  which   to  the 

iokind  comes  slowly  and  by  degrees,  has  to 

snstantaneous,  the  operation  of  a  moment, 

duded  from  society,  I  lived  with  myself  on> 

lere  I  can  neither  live  with  myself,  nor  with 

face  to  whom  my  anguish  and  despair  appear 

fdrcam.     There  is  nothing  terrible  in  dying  ; 

Ireadful  indeed  to  be  the  last/*  Thia  Speech 

>riou8  effect  upon  the  minister-     He  ordcr- 

icient  domestic  above  alluded  to  still  to  at* 

baster,  as  he  alone  was  able  to  converse  with 

le  subjects  of  his  lost  children  and  friend  s» 

man  would  ulk  of  nothing  else  ;  for  he 

ill  intercoune  with  the  world,  and  continued 

I  the  midst  of  Paris  as  much  a  stranger  to  so* 

irheo  he  was  confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the 

EUI  death  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

lay  now  enquire  what  were  those  crime*  for 

t  severe  retribution  of  the  Bastije  was  des- 

Tere  the  dungeons  of  that  castle,  which  stood 

the  terror  of  France  and  the  disgrace  of  Eu- 

^d  with  aseaseins  and  traitors,  with  wretches 

plotted  against  the  welfare  of  their  country* 

pnged  to  not  in  the  plunder  which  they  might 

If  this  were  the  case,  France  must  have 

ded  a»  peopled  with  conspirators ;  and  that 

ich  of  all  others  most  readily  submitted  to 

of  despotism,  must  have  been  almost  wholly 

'  of  rebels  and  murderers.    But  the  case  was 

rise.  The  dungeons  of  the  Ba&tile  were  often 

lecially  in  later  times,    with  innocent  and 

litizens,  who  had  unjustly  become  the  objects 

inent,  orwith  humble  individuals,  who,  from 

rior  situation  and  bmited  means,  could  never 

formidable  to  the  state.  ^     Did  a  man, 

>us  tn  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  refuse  to 

e  principles  of  integrity  and  honour  at  the 

of  the  minister  ?  he  was  instantly  sent  to 

le.     Had  any  one  the  misfortune  to  incur 

isure  of  a  favourite  mistress  i  he  experienced 

►  fate*     If  any  purpose  was  to  be  served,  or 

(m  to  be  gratined,  even  a  word  or  a  look 

Mied  a  sufficient  cause  of  imprisonment.  And 

bal  once  shut  up,  might  be  allowed  to  re- 

iretrs  in  hia  cell,  not  because  he  continued  to 

led  or  feared,  but  because  he  was  forgotten. 

fqtience  of  all  this  was,  that  men  lived  in 

tpprehension  :  They  "were  denied  that  in* 

•  pmilegej  tlie  free  communication  of  their 


thoughts  and  sentiments ;  Dissimulatiofi  became  ne* 
cessary  for  their  safety*  The  towers  of  the  Bastilc  ^ 
seemed  to  stand  aloft  over  the  kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  its  inhabitants  j'*  and  on  cnch 
of  them  might  have  been  written  the  inscription 
sometimes  to  be  found  on  grave  stones, /<o£/itf  «i/Ai, 
eras  iibu 

It  is  remarkable^  that  the  first  prisoner  confined  in 
the  Bastilc  was  d'Aubriot,  the  architect  who  planned 
it.  During  the  prosecution*  on  account  of  religion 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  well-known 
edict  of  Nantz  was  revoked,  and  during  the  contests 
with  thejansenists  tmder  the  administration  of  Cardi- 
nal Fleury,  the  annual  number  received  was  very  great- 
Many  of  these  were  tried  and  executed ;  some  pe- 
rished in  confinement,  and  others  were  set  at  liberty. 
Of  all  the  prisoners,  however,  the  most  celebrated  is 
the  **  man  in  the  mask/'  He  was  brought  from  the 
island  St  Margaret  on  the  18th  September,  A.  D 
1698,  and  immediately  shut  up  in  the  JQastite.  The 
mask,  which  he  wore,  was  made  of  black  Tclvet,  and 
fitted  with  springs  of  steel,  so  that  it  was  unnecessa- 
ry to  take  it  off  when  he  ate.  On  his  jouniey  to 
Paris,  those  who  conducted  him  had  orders  to  put 
him  to  death  if  he  made  the  smallest  attempt  to  shew 
his  face,  or  otherwise  to  discover  himself.  Historians 
have  been  so  lost  in  probabilities  while  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  his  name  and  quaUty,  that  to  tliia  hour  it 
is  doubtful  who  he  was.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  person  of  the  first  condition :  He  could 
read  and  write ;.  attainments  not  common  at  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  hved.  He  understood  music,  and 
could  play  on  the  guitar.  When  at  St  Margaret,  the 
Marquig  de  Louvois^  who  went  to  visit  him,  spoke  to 
him  standing  with  every  testimony  of  respect :  And, 
in  the  Bastile,  the  governor  very  rarely  sa^  down  in 
bis  presence.  Hia  dress  was  fiumptuous,  and  bistable 
^Lmiahed  with  the  utmost  care.  On  one  occasion  he 
wrote  something  with  his  knife  upon  a  plate,  and 
threw  it  out  from  the  window  of  his  apartment ;  but 
the  plate  was  found  by  a  hshermau  who  could  not 
read,  and  who  carried  it  without  delay  to  the  gover- 
nor. The  ignorance  of  the  fisherman  was  the  cause 
of  h)3  safety;  for  after  a  feiv  days  confinement  the 
governor  dismissed  him,  saying,  *'  You  may  rejoice 
tfiat  you  cannot  read."  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
and  some  account  of  the  unkoown  person  were  writ- 
ten on  the  plate.  This  happened  at  St  Margarct# 
The  illustrious  and  unfortunate  prisoner  with  the 
mask,  died  in  the  Bastile  A.  D.  170*.  Immediately 
after  his  deatli,  his  clothes,  linen,  and  all  his  apparel, 
were  burnt  with  the  most  anxious  care ;  the  very 
floor  of  his  apartment  was  scraped  and  taken  up,  and 
every  vestige  of  his  existence  annihilated.  The  most 
plausible  conjecture  with  respect  to  him  is,  that  he 
was  the  twin  brotlier  of  Louis  XIV.;  hut  for  th<* 
rea^ns  on  which  this  conjecture  h  founded,  as  well 
as  for  otlier  information,  we  must  refer  to  tlie  HiUor^ 
ofth*t  Basiile.  Appendix  No.  vi. 

In  the  heat  of  the  FreiKh  Revolution,  the  Bastilo 


Bastile* 


rngifter  of  ijdsoners  for  the  year  1687,  wc  find  the  name  of  Laurence  Lemiere,  Mh'>rmakft,  who  wab  conftncd.  lo- 
t  hjs  wife,  *^*  for  dangerous  discourse  tbout  ih«  king.**  And  In  the  re^stcr  fur  !€!>(»,  thai  «f  John  AioiMkau,  »  bti* 
"  ptrson.** 
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Bartihado,  was  taken  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  level- 
'  led  with  the  ground.  There  were  only  seven  prison- 
ers found  in  it ;  these  were  Tavemier,  f  deranged), 
Pujade,  La  Roche,  Caurege,  Bcchade,  (imprisoned 
on  account  of  aforgery  ia  which  they  were  engagesd), 
Lc  Comte  de  Solages,  (arrested  at  the  request  of  his 
father)  and  White  an  Englishman,  (deranged.)  Re- 
flecting on  the  memorable  atchievement,  Mr  Cowper 
Tjreaks  out  into  the  following  apostrophe,  with  which 
we  shall  conclude  the  article : 

Yc  horrid  towers,  the  alx>de  of  brcken  hearts, 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 
With  mubic,  such  a»  suits  their  sovereign  ears : 
The  siglis  and  groans  of  miserable  man  : 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  are  fallen  at  last ! 

See  Ilistoire  de  PAncien  Crouvcrnement  par  M- 
Le  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  torn.  iii.  Memoires 
de  la  Po7ie,  La  Bastile  DevoOcd,  passim.  The 
History  of  the  Bastile.  Essais  HistorigueSf  par  M. 
de  St  Foix ;  and  Memoires  sur  la  Bastile^  par  M. 
Linguet.     {h) 

BASTINADO,  Bastonado,  or  Bastonadb,  a 
kind  of.  punishment  inflicted  with  a  rod,  or  staff,  Tliis 
mode  of  punishment  was  common  amon^  most  of  the 
ancient  countries,  and  is  still  practised  in^any-of  the 
eastern  nations.  In  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  bastinado  is  the  common  punishment  for 
theft,  and  other  delinquencies  of  a  more  trivial  na- 
ture. The  criminal  is  stretched  on  his  back  upon  a 
l)oard,  with  his  hands  tied,  and  his  ankles  confined  by 
a  wooden  machine.  The  legs  are  then  raised,  while 
two  men,  one  placed  on  each  side,  alternately  beat  the 
bare  soles  of  the  feet,  with  a  rod  about  the  size  of  a 
Bmall  walking  stick.  The  bastinado  is  sometimes  a 
very  slight  punishment,  but  is  inflicted  at  other  times 
avitn  barbarous  cruelty.  The  number  of  strokes  is 
specified  in  the  sentence,  amountiDg  sometimes  to 
400  or  500 ;  but  it  is  usual  for  some  person  present 
to  intercede  in  favour  of  the  offender,  before  he  has 
..  received  the  full  number ;  for  the  punishment  is  in- 
flicted, if  not  in  the  judge's  presence,  at  least  within 
his  hearing.  This  punishment  is  accompanied  like- 
wise with-  a  kind  of  fine ;  for  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  inflicted  pays  so  much  for  every  blow,  both  to 
liim  who  gives  and  to  him  who  counts  them.  In 
China,  ihe  bastinado,  though  sometimes  very  smart- 
ly applied,  is  the  slightest  kind  of  punishment,  used 
only  in  case  of  very  trivial  crimes.  It  is  often  in- 
ilicted,  by  the  emperor's  direction,  on  his  courtiers, 
who  receive  it  as  a  particular  mark  of  his  gracious 
and  paternal  care,  and  are  afterwards  received  into 
authority,  and  treated  with  distinguished  respect. 
Every  mandarin  has  the  privilege  of  inflicting  this 
punishment  at  pleasure,  either  when  he  administers 
public  justice,. or  when  any  person  neglects  to  greet 
him  with  the  accustomed  salutation.  When  he  sits 
in  judgment,  or  gives  a  public  audience,  a  bag,  filled 
with  small  sticks,  lies  on  a  table  before  him,  and  he 
is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  petty  officers,  provided 
ivith  the  baton,  or  pan-tsee,  employed  in  bastinadin^. 
Taking  from  his  bag  one  of  the  little  sticks  which  it 
contains,  he  throws  it  down  on  the  hall|  towards  the 


culprit  whom  he  wishes  to  be  chastised*  Httof- 
ficers  seize  the  criminal,  and  stretch  him  at  fuU 
length,  with  his  belly  towards  the  ground ;  he  »  , 
stripped  bare  to  the  heels,  and  receives  five  iniaft 
blows  from  the  most  athletic  of  the  attendants ;  an* 
other  succeeds,  and  bestows  an  equal  number*  if  the 
mandarin  pulls  forth  another  small  stick  from  the 
bag,  which  is  the  signal  when  he  wishes  the  punish- 
ment to  be  continued.  The  person  thus  chastised 
then  throws  himself  upon  his  knees  before  the  jndge^ 
inclines  his  body  three  times  towards  the  groiindy 
and  thanks  him  for  the  fatherly  charge  which  he 
takes  of  his  education.  See  Oner's  Alceurs  et-  Utaget 
des  TurcSf  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  Russel's  Aleppo,  voL  u 
p.  334.  Grosier's  Chinap  vol.  ii,  p.  52.  Cnantreaux'a 
Travels  in  Russia^  vol.  i.  p.  117.     (V) 

BAT,  an  animal  of  the  mammalia  tribe,  an  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Mamma- 
lia.    The  bats  in  Senegal  are  eaten  by  the  negroes» 
and  are  generally  as  large  as  pigeons.     Their  win^ 
are  very  long,  and  they  are  furnished  with  five  or  six 
pointed  hooks,  by  which  they  fix  themselves  Km- 
ther,  and  hanor  like  large  buncUes  from  the  branches 
of  trees.     N&  Bolingbroke,  in  his  voyage  to  Dema- 
rara,  mentions  a  very  singular  anecdote  of  the  bats 
of  that  country.     When  the  inhabitants  are  asleep- 
in  their  hanmKxrks,  and  their  feet  accidentally  unco- 
vered,  the  bats  often  open  the  veinsof  their  feet  with-., 
out  disturbing  them,  and  suck  till  they  are  satisfied. 
When  the  victim  of  their  attack  awakes,  he  finds  hiin-- 
sclf  faint,  and  his  feet  bathed  in'  blood.     These  ani- 
mals^ make  similar  attacks  upon  cattle.     See  Du* 
rand's    Vomge  to   Senegal^  chap.  v. ;   and  BoHoy* 
broke's   Voyage  to  DemerarOf  chap.  xii.     See  si» 
VespertifiOi  Mammalia  Index,     (w) 

BASTION.    See  Fortification. 

BATALHA,  a  small  vilbge  in  Portugal,  aboo^ 
60  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  where  a  famous  mooasterya^  . 
the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  royal  family,  is  HtuatciL. 
Don  John,  the  first  of  the  name,  and  tenth  king  of 
Portugal,  on  being  attacked  by  the  king  of  Cssdl^ 
with  a  powerful  and  greatly  superior  arn^,  invoke** 
the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  vowing  to  consecnd^B 
a  magnificent  monastery  to  her  hooour  should  i 


lonastery 

designed  should  be  the  most  splendid  in  all  ChriulLiw"* 
dom.     It  was  at  first  endowed  for  SO  monks,  bu.     "j 
there  are  now  44^     The  architect  under  whom  tb*  ^ 
monastery  was  built  is  said  to  have  been  an  IrishsMi^^* 
named  liacket ;  and,  at  this  day,  it  is  one  of  th — -^ 
most  elegant  Gothic  edifices  in  Eurooe.   It  is  ador^^' 
ed  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments  in  the  richest  taitc^^' 
some  of  which  are  hieroglyphical,  or  mystical,  m   ^ 
inexplicable  by  the  learned.     These  are  particuIsiL'^ 
conspicuous  on  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder.    ^'^ 
the  tombs  of  several  illustrious  branches  of  the  iu|^J 
family,  interred  here  during  the  15th  century*  beiidg^ 
figures  merely  ornamental,  is  seen  the  order  cS  um^ 
garter,  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  sovereign* 
of  England.    Tbas  monastery  was  amply  endowed# 
both   by   foreign   princes  and  those  ot  Portu^ 
When  the  emperor  of  ConsUntinopk*  EmanMilt^ 
leohguSf  was  at  Paris,  in  1401,  sohcitiog  the  — *^' 
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tbe  Christian  powfn,  be  transmitted  3  dngu* 
■■^  lar  collection  of  precioua  relics,  along^  with  3  certifi- 
cate respecting  them  under  his  own  hand,  which  we 
belSeTe  is  still  extant.  In  1755,  the  edifice  waa  da- 
maged by  the  fatal  earthquake  which  destroyed  the 
capital,  and  the  spire  of  the  founder^s  raausoletini 
'irag  overthrown.  For  a  more  ample  account  of  this 
atructuret  which  ie  considered  a  model  of  pure  Gothic 
architecture,  sec  Murphy'a  Plans ^  EUvaitons^  Sic- 
tionf^  and  Vmi^  of  (ntt  Church  of  Bntalha  ;  Louil 
de  Sousa's  Hhtari/  of  the  Hoyal  Mona^ery  of  Ba' 
taUtn  i  ar\d  Lialc'd  TraveU  in  Portugui,  cliap*  xxy. 
p.  280.     (f) 

B  ATA  VI  A,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements 

in  the  EaBt  Indtei,  is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 

the  island  of  Java,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jacatra, 

It  Uci  m  the  bosom  of  a  large  and  commodious  bay, 

which  h  «o  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  wind, 

by  eighteen  islands  scattered  along  ita  mouth,  thai  it 

i*  coniidert^  one  of  the  safest  harbours  in  the  worJd> 

1        ind  10  capacious,  that  a  thousand  sail  of  shipi  may 

^^    nde  ibere  in  safety.     The  city  is  surrounded  with  a 

^B    Voad  wall,   fortified  by  twenty-two  bastions,  and  a 

^m     i«p  moat  which  can  be  tilled  at  pleasure  ^iih  wa- 

^H     ter from  the  river.     All  the  avenues  on  the  land  tide 

^H    *f  •  !  by  forts  and  redoubts,  erected  at  a  con* 

^M    '^^  tance  from  the  town.    These  are  mount* 

^H    ^  with  brass  cannon,  and  are  built  entirely  of  square 

^m    *tl»ae«.    The  approach  by  sea  is  commanded   by  a 

B   4oto-wot1l,   commonly  called   the   "  Water   fort," 

B  <tott citing  fourteen  guns  and  two  howitzers ;  and  the 

I      entrance  of  the  river  is  defended  by  the  citadel,  and 

*<^«^a  j1  ftrong  batteries  of  six  or  seven  guns  each. 

Tficrrr  is  also  a  fortification  upon  Ouroost,  one  of  the 

5sLic»c3i  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  completely 

'•  Jtniiran^j  the  channel  forming  the  principal  paseag^ 

iitu>      the  road.     Upon  this  island  the  Dutch  have 

"*^«!i»lied  extensive  dock -yards,  where  every  thing 

net^^aary  for  building,  equipping,  and  preserving  the 

comrpony'f  ships,  is  provided  in  such  abundance,  that 

Ihc^r  can  build,  repair,  and  refit  their  vessels,  with- 

^^  tihe  least  loss  of  time,  and  in  the  most  complete 

"^aut^r^     The  citadel,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 

^^  i4ver»  is  a  regular  square  fortification,  builii>f  co- 

J^  '"ock,  and  flauked  with  four  bastions.     It  con- 

'^^  the  palace  of  the  governor  general  of  the  Indies, 

_    M^o  the  apartments  of  the  counsellors,  and  tnher 

p   xi^^p^i  Q^g^pj^j  of  the  company.     The  arisenals  and 

lea  are  generally  well  furnished,  and  always 

stores  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  a  regular 

n'T?*^      The  city  itself,  though  it  has  been  highly  ad- 

:^^<3for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  and  on  account 

.j'  *^^  irnmensc  trade,  has  acquired  the  appellation  of 

*  *■     *    Oueen  of  the  East,"  contains  nothing  of  ele- 

y  n^>  t:>rdesig^n  particularly  worthy  of  not  ice.  Its  town* 

^^    *»    its  hospitals,  and  its  churches,  require  no  de- 


'ptioii 


r.Tv  •  '  '"  They  are  such  as  we  see  every  day  in  our 
^^^  ^^  country.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular, 
^^I'^.'^hadowed  and  embellished  with  large  trees, 
j^  *^ch  dre  planted  on  each  side.     They  are  twenty 

I^j^tiraber,  and  run  from  IH  10  20*  feet  in  length, 
^^  '^  '  uses,  which  arc  chiefly  built  of  brick,  are 
,  iiOtii   and    handsome-       The    windows    and 

: 


C^^tT  are  wide  and  lofty,  and  the  ground  floors  are 
**4  with  flags  of  marble,  which,  beiag  frequently 
Voj..iJi«PA&rii. 


A.  

Sprinkled  with  water,  prSoffWHIBc^RBSf  bun;.  Batjivla. 
ing  climate  particularly  refreshing.  The  form  of 
the  city  is  an  oblong  square,  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,  intersected  by  the 
river  Jacatra,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it, 
from  south  to  north,  and  which  is  crossed  by  three 
bridges.  In  its  passage  it  forms  fifteen  canals  of 
running  u'aten  which  are  all  faced  with  free  atone, 
and  whose  banks  arc  beautifully  adorned  with  ever- 
green shrubs  and  plants.  The  breadth  of  the  river 
within  the  walls  is  from  160  to  ISO  fett.  At  itf 
mouth  are  two  large  piers  of  wood  and  brick  work, 
running  about  halfa  mile  into  the  sea,  between  which 
100  slaves  are  constantly  employed  in  clearing  out 
the  mud  which  is  washed  from  tne  town,  and  which 
otiierwtsc  would  cbokc  up  the  channel  of  the  nver. 
The  suburbs  arc  very  extensive  and  populous,  and 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  and  the  naiivei  of 
the  islands 

The  environs  of  Batavia,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
present  one  universal  garden,  intersected  with  rivu- 
lets and  canals,  overshadowed  with  lofty  trees,  and 
interspersed  with  magnificent  villas*  The  Dutch 
have  here  indulged  their  national  taste  to  its  full  elf* 
tent.  Every  spot  is  covered  with  verdure,  and  thir 
most  luxuriant  foliage.  Whatever  can  sati^  the 
palate  or  delight  the  sense,  is  produced  in  abundance. 
Fruits  of  every  description  grow  almost  spontaneous- 
ly, and  without  culture  j  and  could  we  but  forget 
the  danger  which  hfe  is  every  hour  exposed  to,  from 
the  insaJubrily  of  the  climate,  we  might  regard  this 
place  as  the  most  delightful  region  in  tfic  world.  But 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  beauty,  and  gaiety,  every  coun* 
tenance  indicates  debility  and  languor*  To  use  a 
strong  expression,  it  is  ihe  work* shop  of  death. 
There  is  pestilence  in  the  air,  and  poison  in  the  water. 
The  atmosphere  is  continually  infected  with  delete- 
rious vapours,  which  rise  trom  the  surrounding 
swamps  and  morasses;  and  the  trees,  with  which  the 
quays  and  streets  arc  crowded,  impede  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  and  retain  the  putrid  effluvia, 
which  otherwise  would  in  some  degree  be  dissipated. 
Fevers,  which  are  here  the  general  denomination  for 
all  kinds  of  illness,  are  continuaUy  raging  m  the  co« 
lony.  The  disorder  at  first  is  a  tertian  ague,  which, 
after  two  or  three  paroxysms,  becomes  a  double  ter- 
tian, and  then  a  continued  remittent,  that  frequently 
carries  off  the  patient  in  a  short  time.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  preventive  medicines  are  taken  as  re- 
gularly as  food,  and  every  one  expects  the  returns 
of  sickness,  as  we  do  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
inhabitants  have  thus  become  familiar  with  death, 
and  hear  of  the  loss  of  a  friend  without  either  sur- 
prise or  concern.  Of  strangers  who  come  to  settle 
at  Batavia,  thr;^?  out  of  five  are  reckoned  to  die  the 
firn  year  i  and  it  appears,  from  calculation,  that  the 
company  lose  annually  one* fifth  of  their  servant g. 
The  climate,  however,  is  not  the  only  enemy  to  Eu- 
ropeans: the  mortality  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
voluptuousness  and  luxurious  effeminacy  in  which 
many  of  them  indulge.  The  change  from  a  life  of 
temperance  to  that  of  irregular  indulgence,  added  to 
the  sudden  transition  from  a  northifn  region  to  the 
torrid  zone,  independent  of  the  noxioub  circumstan- 
ces which  are  peculiar  to  the  climatey  cannot  f;ul  lu 
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Bitivia.  produce  these  fatal  effects  for  which  this  place  is  so 
remarkable.  And  such  is  the  general  apprehension 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  this  colony^  that  even  the 
temptation  of  quickly  amassin?  a  splendid  fortune  is 
insufiBcient  to  induce  those  who  can  reside  at  home 
with  any  comfort,  to  «eek  a  settlement  in  Batavia. 
Many  offices  and  professions  are  thus  necessarily  en- 
trusted to  persons  little  qualified  for  fulfilling  their 
duties  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the 
clergymen  and  the  principal  physician  had  originally 
been  barbers. 

Of  a  population,  amounting  to  110,000,  exclusive 
of  women  and  children,  scarcely  5000  are  Euro- 
peans; and  of  these,  not  one-fifth  are  Dutch,  the 
greatest  number  being  Portuguese  and  French. .  The 
rest  are  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  Indians,  who 
are  all  under  chiefs  of  their  own  nation,  such  as, 
Chinese,  Javanese,  natives  of  the  island,  Malayans, 
Amboynese,  Mardykers,  Baliers,  Bouginese,  Masas- 
sars,  &c.  The  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous  ene- 
mies to  idleness.     They  seem  bom  for  the  bustle  of 

X  active  commerce.  They  are  indefatigably  industri- 
ous, and  will  submit  to  any  drudgery,  however  labo- 
rious, that  is  attended  with  a  certainty  of  gain. 
Cunning,  however,  and  deceitful  to  the  last  degree, 
they  taKe  a  pride  in  imposing  upon  Europeans ;  and, 
boasting  of  their  dexterity,  they  tell  you,  that  the 
Dutch  have  one  eye,  but  the  Chinese  have  two. 
They  keep  all  the  shops,  and  most  of  the  inns  in  the 
city,  and  are  in  general  the  farmers  of  the  duties, 
excises,  and  customs.  The  Javanese  apply  them- 
selves chiefly  to  agriculture  and  ship-building ;  and 
the  Malayans  to  fishing.  This  last  is  a  most  wicked 
and  profligate  race.  They  profess  to  be  Mahome- 
tans ;  but  are  absolutely  void  of  morals,  and  Svould 
commit  murder  for  the  most  trifling  reward.  Their 
last  chief  was  publicly^ whipped  and  branded  for  his 
"villanies:  since  which  they. have  been  ashamed  to 
choose  another.     The  Amboynese,  a  bold,  bois^er- 

-  ous,  and  turbulent  people,  are  not  allowed  to  live  in 
the  city,  but  are  confined  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
suburbs.  They  are  generally  employed  in  building 
houses  of  bamboo,  with  windows  of  split-cane,  whicn 
are  very  neatly  wrought  in  different  figures.  The 
Mardykers  are  of  vanous  trades,  as  merchants,  jgar- 
deners,  graziers,  poulterers,  &c.  Few  of  the  tree- 
Indians,  however,  are  employed  in  domestic  or  me- 
nial services.  These  are  chiefly  employed  by  slaves, 
which  are  annually  imported  trom  Sumatra  and  Ce- 
lebes. 

All  the  dominions,  which  the  Dutch  possess  in  the 
East,  are  governed  by  two  supreme  councils;  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  and  the  council  of  justice,  both 
of  which  are  fixed  at  Batavia.  To  the  first  of  these 
belongs  the  entire  direction  of  public  affairs ;  and  to 
the  latter,  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  its 
branches.  But  the  citizens  and  free-merchants  are 
amenable  only  to  the  tribunal  of  the  city  of  BaUvia; 
which  is  composed  of  eight  aldermen  and  a  president, 
who  is  always  a  counsellor  of  the  Indies.  The  go- 
vernor-general, who  presides  in  the  council  of  the 
Indies,  is  in  a  manner  the  sovereign  of  all  the  coun- 
tries belonging  to  the  company.  He  possesses  unlimit- 
ed authority ;  is  allowed  a  court,  and  most  of  the 
iionours  of  majesty ;  apd  so  great  are  the  legal  emo- 


luments of  his  office,  that  without  opprestmg  the 
people,  or  burdening  his  conscience,  he  is  aMe  to 
raise  an  immense  fortune  within  two  or  three  yean. 
He  is,  however,  removeable  at  the  pleasure  of  toe  dk 
rectors  at  home,  and,  in  case  of  treason,  or  other 
enormous  crimes,  the  council  of  justice  have  a  right 
to  seize  his  person,  and  call  him  to  account.    * 

The  ecclesiastical  government  of  Batavia  resides  in 
eleven  members  of  the  reformed  religion.  Liberty  of 
conscience  is  granted  to  every  denomination  of  reli* 
gionists,  though  not  hberty  of  worship :  Mahome- 
tans and  Pagans  are  tolerated  by  government ;  aad^ 
even  the  Chinese  have  their  temples,  in  which'the^ 
worship  the  Devil  under  the  figure  of  a  gigantic  o^. 
lossus,  sitting  cross-legged  wita  an  enormous  bdl:^ 
hanging  over  his  knees  j  but  the  exercise  of  the  R.^ 
man  Catholic  religion  is  obstinately  prohibited. 

The  regular  establishment  of  troops  at  this  cok>i^j 
seldom  exceeds  SOOO  men,  of  which  700  only  are  fco. 
ropeans  ;  yet  very  few  of  these  are  furnished  by  tie 
Dutch.     They  are  chiefly  Germans,  many  of  wnooi^ 
it  is  said,  have  been  kidnapped  into  the  service.  Tbt 
irregulars  are  very  numerous,  consisting  df  Chineie 
and  natives  of  the  island,  who  are  commanded  by 
their  own  officers.     All  the  white  inhabitants,  how* 
ever,  are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  for  no  penoia. 
can  settle  here  but  as  a  soldier  in  the  company's  aeiv- 
vice,  and  he  must  serve  a  certain  time  before  he  is  «!•' 
lowed  to  enter  into  any  branch  of  trade.     But  th^ 
whole  of  their  force  is  very  inefficient  for  the  defeoo^s 
of  the  settlement :  and  the  Dutch  depend  more  upoc^ 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  than  the  strength  o-^ 
their  arms  for  repelling  a  hostile  invader.  The  wbola^ 
establisliment  of  the  company  in    1777  consisted  o^ 
613  persons  in  civil,  and  35  in  ecclesiastical  employ — 
ments,  99  surgeons  and  assistants,  125  belonging  U^ 
the  artillery,  875  seamen  and  marines,  1571  sokher^M 
and  903  mechanics  ;  in  all,  4221  Europeans,  heuiessm 
703  natives  in  their  service. 

The  bay  and  harbour  of  Batavia  are  exceUentl^g 
adapted  for  commercial  navigation.  The  trade  ( 
sists  chiefly  in  the  valuable  productions  of  the  i 
such  as  pepper,  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo ; 
as  Batavia  is  the  emporium  where  all  the  merchaodi^^ 
of  the  Dutch  company  in  India  is  deposited,  the  iff  -3 
port  and  export  duties  are  very  considerable.  Y^^ 
the  revenues  of  the  colony  are  altogether  inadequal^Vi 
for  its  support.  This  city  being  the  seat  of  goverc= 
ment,  the  charges  of  the  Company's  civil  estabKil^^ 
ment,  as  also  of  the  military  and  marines,  aredefiaycs^ 
out  of  the  treasury  of  Batavia.  On  this  account 
considerable  balance  appears  every  year  agamstic 
and  in  1779  the  charges  exceeded  the  receipts  b 
j6:  5 1,327  sterling. 

The  establishment  of  this  colony  upon  the  roinic 
a  royal  city,  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  EnglitI 
and  afterwards  to  the  united  forces  of  the  populo*— j 
empire  of  Java,  and  its  consequent  prosperity,  afibrc-^ 
us  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  effected  t^^ 
■courage  and  perseverance.  When  the  Dutch  fir^^ 
visited  this  island,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Jac^^ 
tra  was  an  inconsiderable  villag^e  pallisadoed  ^^-rd 
bamboo  canes.  Having  entered  into  an  alfiance  wit^ — 
this  prince,  they  contracted  with  him  for  the  prodttg^ 
of  his  little  territory,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  pe^-* 
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But  afterwan!s  suipect^ng  Mm  of  a  breach  of 
!i,  they  built  ^  *.trong  furl  in  thi    neighbourhood 

:  him  ibto  uiMJce.     This  ratbcd  ihc  jealousy  of 

pgltsh,  who  liad  siho  mmr  corrcipondt-nce 
lople  c/  .Ku^aini,  which  sotm  km  died  into 
The  fl-ets  >,if  the  two  iiaimns  engaged 
^dthtdTire  fivni  the  fort,  when  the  Dutch 
•  completely  defeaU'd.  The  English  then  took 
leflSlon  oi  Jacatra,  and  upon  an  eminence  in  the 
Be  of  the  town  eatabli-hed  a  magii/ine,  which 
^  fortiAed  with  a  considerable  number  of  h'/avy 
ton.  Vandeii  Broeckt.-,  the  Dutch  commander  of 
Maurice»  being  hard  prttised  for  wnnl  of  am- 
iiiOQ  and  provfsiona.  thr^w  himn  If  under  the  pro- 
ion  of  the  governor  of  Hautam,  who  immediately 
fttched  2000  men  lo  Imb  assistance-  The  Ban- 
^e  officer  entered  Jacatra,  stript  the  king  of  all 
Mm  of  royalty,  and  drove  firm  w*ith  his  family » 
Iem  and  puor^  to  a  distant  comer  of  tlic  iisland* 
re  he  dragged  out  his  existence  in  the  humble 
iilion  of  a  fisherman.  Peace  being  soon  aiter 
:hjded  between  the  two  Companies,  the  English 
red  from  the  island,  leaving  the  Dutch  in  pobscs- 
of  .Tacatra,  but  30  completely  under  the  power 
Ite  Bantamese,  that  Vanden  Broecke  and  seventy 
is  men  were  carried  priaonera  to  Bantam.  This 
?ourable  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  was  soon 
gjrd  by  the  arrival  of  a  Dutch  squadron.  Com- 
^Btc  Koen  after  his  defeat  had  retired  to  Amboy- 
Eod  having  received  a  e^trong  reinforcement,  re* 
!i3  in  1619  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  and  a 
^erable  body  of  troops.  He  ravaged  and  entirc- 
stroyed  the  town  of  Jacatra ;  ana  marching  his 
"m  to  Bantam,  demanded  the  restitution  of  Van- 
Bh>ecke  and  hia  companions.  The  Bantamese 
ntor  was  in  no  condition  to  majice  resistance. 
1  returned  immediately  to  fort  Maurice  ;  and  upon 
nitis  of  Jacatra,  in  the  midst  of  fens  and  morasses* 

der  a  vertical  sun,  be  laid  the  foundation  of  the 

of  Batavia,     National  taste   and   national 

es  seem  10  have  dictated,  m  a  great  measure, 

ice  of  this  situation.  The  Dutch  were  par- 
Hhc  swampit  of  their  native  country  ;  andthey 
y  indulged  the  idea  of  enjoying,  in  an  opposite 
W  of  the  globe,  the  muddy  canals  and  shady 
^pf  Amsterdam.  The  plan,  however,  was  so 
Kmtrivcd,  and,  notvinihstanding  the  local  disad- 
igcs,  the  execution  was  so  prompt  and  successful, 
Mptaviu  speedily  became,  and  has  ever  since  con- 
Wthe  capita!  of  the  Dutch  conquests  and  set- 
Sts  in  the  East.  But  this  colony  had  not  only 
counter  difficulties  at  its  first  establishment ;  it 
nued  during  its  infancy  to  experience  the  most 
i«d  opposition  both  from  their  countrymen  at 
B^d  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
^m  of  Java,  who  had  beheld  with  satisfaction 
HDUfy  between  the  Dutch  and  Enghsh,  and  had 
Bi  idle  spectator  of  their  hostility,  now  began 
fce  alarm  at  the  gro%\'ing  prosperity,  and  gradual 
'^pbments  of  his  ambitious  neighbours.  His 
1  him  to  the  most  decisive,  but  detesta- 
He  attempted  to  take  off  governor 
:  assassination  :  but  that  design  failing, 
"  an  immense  army,  and  determined  to 
bcsc  daring  intruders.     In  the  beginning 


of  the  year  1629,  Batavia  was  invested  by  200,000 
Javanese  ;  but  the  Dutch  works  were  defended  with 

such  courage  and  conduct,  that,  after  a  siege  of  seve- 
ral months,  ihey  were  obhged  to  retire  broken  and 
discomfited.  1  he  good  fortune  of  tbe  colony  in  this 
enterprise,  however,  was  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
death  of  the  governor-general,  to  whose  wisdom  and 
activity  it  had  owed  its  existence  and  preservation  ; 
and  they  would  probably  have  felt  the  effects  of  his 
loss  more  severely,  had  not  a  diversion  happened  in 
the  itiland,  which  relieved  them  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  apprehension  of  present  danger. 

The  governor  of  Bantam  having  revolted  from  the 
Emprror  of  Java,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was 
supported  in  this  quality  of  an  independent  prince  by 
the  government  of  Batavia.  Two  separate  interests 
being  thus  formed  in  the  empire,  the  Dutch,  by  dex- 
trously  playing  the  one  against  the  other,  were  en- 
abled not  only  to  maintain  their  own  power,  but  con- 
siderably to  extend  their  territory  ;  and  though  both 
sovereigns  bore  an  invincible  hatred  to  the  colony, 
yet  by  taking  advantage  of  their  mutual  animosity, 
they  soon  became  so  formidable  as  to  defy  the  re- 
sentment of  either.  Not  contented,  however,  with 
this  precarious  security,  which  the  united  efforts  of 
the  empire  might  annihilate,  they  contrived  a  scheme 
of  freeing  themselves  entirely  from  future  apprchen- 
STons,  by  getting  into  their  hands  the  persons  of  the 
two  sovereigns  of  the  island.  This  scheme,  the  off- 
spring of  the  most  refined  policy,  was  prosecuted  by 
mean*  the  most  deceitful  and  unjustifiable,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  was  actually  accomplished.  A 
Dutch  fort,  manned  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  wtU 
fortified  with  cannon,  overawes  the  capitals  of  Ban- 
tam and  Java.  A  European  guard  even  resides  in 
the  palace  of  their  sovereigns,  out  of  pure  tenderness 
and  respect ;  and  they  are  made  to  believe,  that  these 
evidences  of  their  subjection  are  solely  for  their  ho- 
nour and  defence.  The  Dutch,  however,  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  emperor  of  Java  in  entire  and 
strict  submission.  Wars  have  frequently  arisen  from 
a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  ;  and  they  are 
constantly  obliged  to  cajole  him  by  splendid  embas* 
sies,  and  costly  presents.  But  they  have  no  appre- 
hension from  his  power.  They  have,  in  a  manner,  the 
absolute  direction  of  his  affairs,  and  are  in  possession 
of  almost  the  whole  trade  of  liis  dominions.  As  for 
the  king  of  Bantam,  he  is  as  completely  at  their  de- 
votion, as  the  king  of  the  Hottentots  was  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  colony  had  thus  become  in  a 
great  measure  masters  of  the  island.  Batavia  bad 
yearly  increased  in  strength,  beauty,  and  opulence* 
and  could  vie  in  splendour  and  power  with  the  chief 
settlements  in  India.  All  fears  of  foreign  hostiHly 
were  now  allayed,  and  they  began  lo  indulge  the  hope 
of  domestic  peace  and  settled  security.  But  the  na- 
tives were  far  from  being  reconciled  to  their  autho- 
rity- They  made  repeated  efforts  to  drive  them  from 
the  island,  and  to  restore  their  sovereigns  to  inde- 
pendence. The  avarice  and  injustice  of  the  Dutch 
had  sown  the  seeds  of  disaffection,  and  had  excited 
even  the  hatred  of  their  own  subjects.  And  at  a  time 
when  seeming  tranauiUity  reigned  around,  they  were 
upon  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  and  thousands 
waited  only  the  signal  to  take  vengeance  oo  their  op* 
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pressors.  A  conspiracy  of  a  most  daring  and  dan- 
gerous nature  had  zeen  for  four  years  forming  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  settlement.  It  had  been  carried  on 
with  such  determined  perseverance,  and  managed  with 
such  amazinjg  secresy,  and  so  great  was  the  numt>er 
concerned  in  it,  that  its  authors  had  reason  to  expect 
the  most  complete  success.  Catadia,  a  Javanese,  and 
Peter  Erberfeldt,  a  Hurgess  of  B'atavia,  were  the  ori- 
ginal contrivers  of  this  diabolical  design,  which  was 
to  surprise  the  city,  and  to  put  every  European  and 
Christian  to  the  sword.  The  execution  of  their  pur- 
pose was  fixed  for  the  first  morning  of  1722.  The 
order  of  attack  was  prepared  and  delivered  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  ;  17,000  men  were  engaged 
to  insure  its  accomplishment ;  and  they  waited  only 
•the  signal  for  striking  the  final  blow,  when  on  the 
day  preceding  this  intended  massacre  the  conspiracy 
was  divulged,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  dreadful 
catastrophe.  Twenty  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  seized  without  any  noise,  and  all  necessary  pre- 
cautions taken  in  case  of  any  commotion  in  the  city  ; 
1>ut  the  confederates  were  so  thunderstruck  at  the 
discovery,  that  not  the  least  attempt  was  made  for 
their  rescue.  The  Batavian  government,  that  they 
might  not  drive  these  people  to  desperation,  prudently 
declined  proceeding  against  the  other  accomplices, 
Isut  were  contented  with  the  traitors,  whom  they  had 
already  in  their  power.  Upon  these,  however,  they 
took  the  most  exemplary  vengeance,  and  inflicted  such 
a  punishment  as  should  deter  all  others  from  imitat- 
ing their  crimes.  Erberfeldt  and  Catadia  were  con- 
•demned,  "  to  be  extended  and  bound  each  of  them 
upon  a  cross,  to  have  their  right  hands  cut  off,  and 
their  arms,  le^^s,  and  breasts  pinched  with  red  hot 
pincers,  till  pieces  of  the  flesh  should  be  torn  away. 
"Their  bellies  were  then  to  be  ripped  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  their  hearts  thrown  in  their  faces ;  after 
wnich  their  heads  were  to  be  cut  off,  and  fixed  upon 
a  post ;  and  their  bodies,  torn  in  pieces,  were  to  be 
exposed  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  without  the  city,  in 
whatever  place  the  government  should  please  to  di- 
rect." Sentence  contre  Pierre  Erberfeldt^  ei  sescompli- 
ceSfprononcce  a  Batavia  en  1722. 

This  terrible  sentence,  which  scarcely  the  imminence 
and  extent  of  the  danger  could  justify,  was  executed 
without  the  least  mitigation.  Its  severity,  however, 
had  not  the  desired  effect.  The  j^rowth  of  the  treason 
was  stopped,  but  the  root^  btill  remained ;  and  eighteen 
years  after  the  conspiracy  of  Erberfeldt,  tiie  l)utcb 
proceeding  upon  mere  supposition,  committed  one  of 
the  most  inhuman  massacres  that  has  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  any  nation.  On  the  memorable  morning  of 
the  9th  of  October  1740,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
governor  and  council,  for  immediately  putting  to  the 
sword  all  the  Chinese  that  could  be  touod  in  the  clty« 
The  garrison,  and  the  sailors  who  were  brought  fronii 
the  vessels  in  the  roads,  were  tempted  by  the  promise 
of  plunder  to  execute  the  bloody  edict.  Tlie  houses 
were  broken  open,  and  the  sleeping  victims  were  torn 
from  their  beds  and  killed  without  distinction.  In  a 
short  time  the  streets,  rivers,  and  canals,  were  cover- 
ed with  dead  bodies,  and  in  some  places  the  blood 
ran  over  the  shoes  of  the  murderers.  A  more  shock- 
ing and  horrible  spectacle  was  never  exhibited  to 
jcnoxtal  8ijg;ht ;  and  in  this  dismal  tra|;edy  there  fel]^ 


according  to  the  acknowledgment  pf  tke  Dotch*  no  1 
fewer  than  12,000  Chinese ;  but  according  to  other  "* 
accounts,  30,000  men,  women,  and  chiuirau     Of 
this  transaction  our  limits  wQl  not  admit  of  a  jnore 
detailed  account.     Indeed  no  certain  informatioii  can    * 
be  obtained  on  the  subject.     The  Dotch',  it  is  true* 
have  framed  a  story  full  of  rebelliony  insurrectioaft 
massacres,  and  tire.     They  have  told  U8»  that  tlie 
Chinese  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  raiae  tbdr 
chief  to  the  government  of'Batavia»  and  to  oiis- 
sacre  all  the  Europeans  in  the  colony  except  ,tlie  go- 
vernor and  director-general,  whom  they  intendea  to 
preserve  for  carrying  umbrellas  over  the  heads  of  the 
.  new  governor  and  his  lady !  that  the  evening  beibie 
the  massacre  50,000  Chinese  had  attacked  Uie  city» 
set  fire  to  the  suburbs,  and  endeavoured  to  excite 
their  countrymen  within  the  walls  to  rise  against  the 
Dutch  ;  and  consequently  that  they  were  compdledi 
by  the  urgency  of  the  danger^  and  as  the  only  means 
left  for  securing  the  public  safety^  to  hate  recourse 
to  this  most  expeditious  and  effectual  remedy.     Bnt 
though  they  have  been  openly  charged  with  fiJse- 
hood  and  exaggeration,  and  have  even  confiessed  that 
in  their  narrative  many  particulars  were  omitted»  and 
promised  a  more  full  and  distinct  relation  ;  yet  these 
charges  were  never  answered,  nor  has  the  promised 
relation  ever  appeared.     All  the  accounts  which  haie 
been  received  of  this  dismal  scene,  instead  of  explain- 
ing, have  served  only  to  cloud  a  transaction,  dark  aod 
ambiguous,  and  which  we  doubt  will  never  be  brought 
to  the  public  view  in  its  true  colours.    From  therab- 
sequcnt  conduct  of  the  colony,  however,  we  are  wa^ 
ranted  by  pretty^  strong  evidence  to  conclude, thatthef 
were  actuated  in  this  measure  by  very  different  no^ 
tives  than   what  they  avowed  to  the   world;  sod 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  cia 
easily  trace  the  same  jgpx)velling  spirit  and  deteitaldc 
thirst  for  wealth,  which  dictated  the  horrid  ootnge 
against  our  countrymen  at  Amboyna.     But  themaop 
sacre,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Europe,  was  alfl0 
openly   ascribed   to   the  avarice  of  the  gofCflMur* 
supported  by  such  as  were  deeply  indebted  to  tb# 
Chuiese,  who  thought  that  cutting  their  throats  s^f 
the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  method  of  settiirwJI 
accounts ;  and  the  Dutch,  so  far  from  attempting  ^"^ 
discredit  the  rumour,  rather  seemed  willing  to  uiM!** 
themselves,  by  throwing  the  odium  upon  the  gov^'^^ 
nor.     He  was  seized  on  his  way  home  with  all  1j*^ 
effects,  amounting  to  half  a  million  sterling,  and  cmJ^^ 
ried  back  to  Batavia  to  abide  a  trial  for  the  shamef^^ 
abuse  of  his  authority,  and  where  he  remained  a  p^^ 
soner  u^til  his  death.     The  50,000  Chinese  who,     ^ 
is  said,  continued  to  waste  with  fire  and  sword  «h^^^ 
ever  tney  met  with  on  the  mountains,  so  far  froml^^'^ 
ing  objects  of  terror  and  alarm  to  the  BatavianijWC'^^ 
invited  by  a  general  amnesty  to  return  to  the  iCttE^* 
mcnt,  and  in  a  short  time  tney  became  as  numera^^ 
as  ever.     Order  and  tranquillity  having  been  restor^^^ 
to  the  distracted  colony  by  the  firm  and  wise  iidns^* 
nist ration  of  the  new  governor,  the  inhabitants  locs^^ 
lost  all  apprehensions  of  any  future  disturbance.  11*^ 
government,  iiowever,  were  afraid  lest  the  P^'p^*'*^ 
tiun  of  this  outrage  should  excite  the  indignatioa  ^^ 
the  emperor  of  China,  and  interrup]L  the  amiobJ^ 
corrcspondeM^e  which  had  loi]^  subsisted  ' 
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e&miXTf  md  Batavia ;  and,  in  the  following  yt^^r, 
idt|Mltie6  to  vpolofpsc  for  the  measure,  on  account 
p  necessity  of  the  case.     But   the  eir^peror,  in- 
of  CTcpressing  his  horror  and  displeftaure  at  the 
fnJunVs  and  insults  offered  lo  his  countrymen,  calmly 
replied,  ••  that  he  w.ib  httlf  iolickous  about  the  fate 
Of  unwonl  s  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  lucre,  had 

qiiTft^fi  til  V,  at>d  had  abandoned  the  tombs 

of  ctHioi^*'      The   Bttla^-ians,  havmg  again 

ar  I  rr  ancient  domhium,  continued  toeic«rcise 

h   with    rr;  ricc  and  lenity.     Nothing,  how- 

^Tcr,  hat  t  ^  ,  in  the  settleii\ent  worthy  of  re- 

cording. From  thai  time  it  has  rather  been  in  a  de- 
dimn^  state,  arid,  i-opecially  within  these  50  years, 
iisfl  coittiderably  fallen  ofl  both  in  population  and 
opulence.  When  Sir  George  Staunton  visited  this 
place,  many  of  the  houses  were  untenanted,  which  by 
wo  mean*  indicates  a  Nourishing  colony.  The  obser- 
r^iory  formerly  erected  here  is  now  entirely  neglect* 
cd,  but  the  Bocreiy  of  arts  and  sciences,  founded  un. 
drr  the  administration  of  De  Klerk,  still  suhBiuts. 
The  first  voJume  of  itt  memoirs  was  printed  at  Da- 
tmwh  in  1 779.  Ae  Batavia  derived  its  importance 
-more  from  bdriE:  the  emporium  of  the  Dutch  com- 
merce in  India,  than  from  its  own  resources,  its  decay 
«ity  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  aerere  \ome9  which 
the  Dutch  have  of  late  sustained  in  that  quarter  ;  and 
we  may  with  safety  assert,  that  as  long  as  Britain 
•aintains  her  dominion  id  the  east,  Batavia  will  never 
i^cuver  her  ancient  splendour  and  mangitkence.  East 
Long.  106*  5  r  15",  South  Lat,  6**  W.  See  Mod. 
I/«.  f/iW.  vol,  X.  p.  301 — Sf^-  Stavorinus*  r<cry- 
4l^ff.c.  voU.  i.  and  iii.  Staunton's  Ac£mtnt  of  Lord 
hi  's  Emhassi/  to  Chhtn^t  vol.  i.      Voj/figes  de 

^-:aaf,  a  us  Indes  Oriehtaiex^p*  214?,  Sec  (p) 
ATAVIAN  Republic.     See  Holiakd* 
BATCHELOR,     See  Bacheloh. 
BATCHESERAI,  more  properly  Baktchese- 
-<^.  ^.  or  Bachtchesekia,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
I^Jins  of  the  Crimea,  is  situated,  like  Matlock  in 
'^    Jiire,  on  the  rugged  flanks  of  two  high  moun- 
!id  on  the  interjacent  valley,  which  is  watered 
*nt»  riviilet  Dshuruk^su^     The  hanging  gardens, 
towers  of  the  mosques,  the  black  Italian  poplars, 
^^iracet,  and  bubbling  fountains^  contribute  to 
o«auty  of  this  picturesque  town.     The  principal 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quartet  long,  con- 
^' of  two  rows  of  fniacrahle  woode**  shops,  which 
■t.<?pt  by  Karait  Jews,  who  live  at  Dschou  foul  kale* 
i^^^W'n  abcut  a  mile  and  4  hah   from   Batcheserai. 
^^y  rv]>air  to  their  shc.ps  on  horsf  biick  every  morn- 
and  rrtum  to  their  houses  in  the  evening.     The 
-  of  the  Kh»n   is  situated  in   the  centre  of  the 
Wti   j^f^^j,  ^j,^  Dshuruk'EU,  on  the  edge  uf  a  qu;^y. 

U'*^c>fic  bndre  across  this  nvniet  conducts  the  tra* 
I  ^^'^'^  ''>  ^  ^^ '♦"  '  pening  mto  the  outer  court  ;  on  the 
1^  [^e  ajid  hatidsome  mosque  which  be- 

^^^^  -  %^  L..  LiM.  ivhan,  and  farther  on  are  the  (stablrs, 
^^^P<^  tlie  palace  uppearfi  on  the  right.  It  it*  only 
■j^J  «lory  high,  havnug  several  fronts  of  different  alti- 
B^?^**  wrth  rot>fc  of  various  forms.  On  the  &Toi>e 
F  "TZ^^  the  palj^ce  is  a  fruit  garden,  divided  into  fou^ 
ll^^c*-  The  cen^eterv  winch  contains  the  bodiea  of 
Li5?  "thAna  and   il 


hvoimt€  re 


lit's  is  btliit.d  the  mosqiir, 
the  khan  wai  a  magmfi*- 


cent  edifice,  delightfully  situated  beneath  a  mountam 
on  the  slope  of  a  beautiful  vale  ;  but  the  wanton  bar- 
barity of  the  Russians  was  fatally  displayed  in  the  total 
destruction  of  this  and  the  other  ornaments  of  Bat- 
cheserai*  The  fountains  of  this  city,  which  amount 
to  75,  are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  town  discharging 
the  most  limpid  water,  and  the  Tartars  npair  to 
them  ffiv\r  times  a  day  to  perform  the  ablutions  w  hich 
the  »  demands, 

i  ai  contains  about  51  mosqUei,  a  few  cut- 

lers bliuptij  a  manufactory  of  red  and  ycUow  leather, 
and  some  of  felt  carpets.  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood  and  ill-baked  bricks,  having  wooden  ptazzai 
and  sloping  roofs  of  red  tile.  Population  5776,  con- 
sifting  of  Tartars,  Jews,  and  Armtnians.  A  full  ic- 
count  of  the  palace  will  bo  found  in  Dr  Clarke'i 
TVavefs  in  iHxrioHs  conntrics  qf  Europe r  Asia^  and 
Africa^  Part  i.  p.  46t-*—lS5  ;  a  work  full  of  new  and 
interesting  information.  See  also  Trax^ets  in  the  Cri* 
mea,  8cc,  in  1803,  by  Reuilly,  who  visited  this  court- 
try  after  Dr  Clarke  ;  PatUs's  Trdrcels,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
and  DsrifoupouLfCALE'.     (w) 

BATCHIAN,  Bachian,  Bakiai^,  or  Bats  a  i^, 
il  the  largest  of  the  lesser  Molucca  islands,  about  12 
leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  under  the  dominion 
of  a  sultan  pensioned  by  the  Dutch,  who  is  likew^ise 
sovereign  of  Ouby  and  Ceram,  with  Goram,  a  little 
isle  8outh<east  of  Ceram,  containing  15  mosques,  and 
reckoned  the  most  eastern  boundary  of  the  Mahome- 
tan faith.  This  island  abounds  with  kll  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, and  frnits  of  every  sp^rcies  ;  and  in  tobacco  and 
sago,  on  the  latter  of  which  the  inhabitants  subsist.^ 
The  historian  of  the  conquest  of  the  Moluccas  de*' 
scribes  Batcbian  as  a  wild  and  desert  country,  io 
consequence  of  the  indolence  and  oppression  of  th« 
inhabitants,  though,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of  high 
cultivation.  The  cloves  of  Batchian  were  once  rec* 
koned  the  best  in  the  Moluccas ;  but  they  are  nd 
longer  collected  in  any  quantities.  The  island  con- 
tain!* a  burning  mountain  ;  and  immense  rocks  of  co- 
ral decorate  its  shores.  East  Long.  125°  5',  and  S. 
Lat,0^25'-    0)' 

BATGAN,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Nipal,  which  forma  an  immense  plaui  that  sepa- 
rates the  mountainous  tract  called  Bindachul  from 
the  extensive  Alpine  region  called  HemachuL  Bat- 
gan  is  the  third  principal  city  of  thii»  kingdom,  an<J 
lies  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  capital  Cdtmandu. 
It  is  said  to  contain  about  12,000  families  ;  but  ihii 
estimate  is  obvioualv  exaggerated.  East  Long,  85* 
15%  and  North  Lat.' 27*=*  SCX.  See  Giuseppi  Bemini'$ 
Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  A>/;a/,  in  the  Anatie 
HfsearcheSf  vol,  ii.  \u  30S,     (<i) 

BATH,  the  Aijt/w  SoIiA  of  the  Romans,  is  a  cttj 
of  England,  in  S  mersetshire.  It  is  beautifully  si- 
tuated on  the  mtr  Avon,  on  the  side  of  a  narrow 
valley,  bounded  by  hills  on  the  north,  south,  and 
south- west,  and  widLuing  on  the  north-west  into  ricll 
and  extensive  meadows* 

After  the  Romans  had  reduced  to  subjection  th^ 

Belgic  colornes  and   the  western    part^  of   Brit^in^ 

they  were  allured  to  the  spot  where  Baih  now  sundi 

hy  the  excellence  of  its  situ^itiou,  and  by  the  wiirni^ 

'v  fliiwed  frum  the  eartK 

^  dulge  without  trouble  or 
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expense  io  all  the  luxuries  of  the  warm  bath  which 
they  had  enjoyed  in  their  native  .country,  they  dig- 
nified the  hot  springs  with  tlie  appellation  of  ahe 
««  Waters  of  the  Sun."  The  first  detachment  of  the 
iecond  legion  was  stationed  at  Bath ;  and  after  the 
successive  arrival  of  other  divisions  of  the  Roman 
army,  the  town  increased  in  size  till  it  became  the 
principal  city  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  sub- 
ject to  thd  Romans.  The  form  of  the  city  was  nearly 
pentagonal,  having  its  greatest  breadth  about  380 
yards,  and  comprehendmg  an  area  of  nearly  4000 
yards.  The  wall  which  inclosed  it,  consisted  of 
layers  of  stone,  brick,  and  terras,  about  ten  feet  thick, 
and  twenty  feet  high ;  and  were  flanked  with  a  tower 
at  each  angle.  TwO  grand  streets,  intersecting  each 
other,  and  dividing  the  city  into  four  parts,  termi- 
nated in  four  gates,  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
horizon.  Temples  and  magnificent  baths,  the  re- 
mains of  which  were  discovered  in  the  year  1755, 
combined  to  give  elegance  and  splendour  to  this  Ro- 
man station.  Bath  underwent  many  changes  during 
the  numerous  wars  and  revolutions  which  mark  the 
history  of  England,  but  most  of  them  are  of  too  in- 
significant a  nature  to  be  detailed  i?  a  work  like 
this, 

Bath  has  been  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
towns  of  England,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
streets  and  the  magnificence  of  its  public  buildings. 
The  Royal  Crescent,  which  is  of  an  eUiptical  form, 
and  contains  thirty  houses,  forms  one  of  the  finest 
assemblage  of  buildings  in  the  kingdom.  A  single 
order  of  Ionic  pillars  supports  the  superior  cornice, 
'  and  the  houses  conmiand  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  city.  Queen -square,  Marlborough 
Buildings,  Lansdown  Crescent,  Catherine  Place,  and 
River  Street,  are  also  remarkable  for  their  elegance 
and  excellent  situation.  The  old  assembly  rooms, 
built  in  1750,  are  about  90  feet  long,  S6  broad,  and 
34  high,  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  Avon, 
and  tne  surrounding  hills.  They  are  surpassed,  how- 
ever, in  size  and  elegance  by  the  new  assembly  rooms, 
which  were  opened  in  1771.  The  ball  room  is  106 
feet  long,  42  teet  wide,  and  42  feet  high.  One  of  the 
card  rooms  is  an  octagon,  48  feet  in  diameter ;  and 
the  other  is  rectangular,  being  70  feet  long,  and  27 
feet  wide.  The  theatre  was  designed  and  erected  in 
1768,  by  Mr  Palm;.T,  who  obtained  his  majesty's 
letters  patent  for  dranr>atic  entertainments.  The 
guildiiafl,  of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in 
1760,  is  a  very  handsome  building;  and  the  common 
council  room  is  adorned  with  sevc;ral  portraits  of  pub- 
h'c  cliaracters.  The  circus  is  a  grand  circular  pile  of 
uniform  buildings,  with  three  openings  at  equal  dis- 
tances, leading  into  different  streets.  The  fronts  of 
the  houses  are  decorated  with  three  rows  of  columns, 
in  pairs,  of  tlie  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
having  the  frize  adorned  with  sculpture ;  and  in  the 
centre  is  a  reservoir  of  water,  collected  from  the 
surrounding  springs.  The  General  Hospital  is  an 
elegant  building,  100  feet  long  and  90  deep,  and  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  100  patients.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution,  and  receives  from 
every  part  of  the  world  any  invahds  that  desire 
benefit  from  the  Bath  waters.  St  John's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1180;  St  Catharine's  Hospital;  Bdlot'a 
hospital;  the  City  Dispensary  imd  Asylum;  the 


Casualty  Hospital ;  the  Puerperal,  or  ckild-bed  d»- 
rity ;  and  the  Stranger's  Friend  Society,  are  the  other  ^ 
benevolent  institutions,  which  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants  of  Bath  have  provided  for  the  relief  and  comfort 
of  the  poor. 

Besides  the  pubhc  grammar  school,  and  other  etta- 
bhshments  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignonuit  poor, 
Bath  contains  two  excellent  institutions  for  the  pn»« 
motion  of  science  and  the  arts.  The  Bath  aad 
West  of  England  Society  was  established  in  1777f 
by  Mr  Edmund  Rack,  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  the  arts. 
The  volumes  of  its  Transactions,  which  hare  ahrady 
appeared,  evince  the  utility  of  the  institution,  and  the 
activity  of  its  members.  The  Philosophical  Society 
was  established  in  1799,  for  the  difiFiosion  of  acienee 
and  literature. 

The  principal  churches  in  Bath  are  the  Abbey 
Church,  St  James's  Church,  St  Michael's  Churchy 
and  Walcot  Church.     The  Abbey  Church,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  about  210  feet  lonsr,  firom 
north-east  to  west,  and  126  from  north  and  southf 
with  a  breadth  of  72  feet.     A  magnificent  tower» 
about   162  feet  high,  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  gives  a  dignified  appearance  to  tliis 
beautiful  specimen  of  English  architecture.     The 
richness  of  the  west  window,  the  arched  doorwiyi 
which  forms  the  western  entrance,  the  roof  of  the 
building,  and  the  marble  monuments  within,  are  ife- 
serving  of  particular  attention. 

There  are  here  four  pubhc  baths,  viz.  the  Kinf'a 
Bath,  the  Queen's  Bath,  the  Cross  Bath,  end  the  Ho^ 
Bath.    The  King's  Bath  is  65  feet  long  and  40  brodL^ 
and  contains  more  than  346  tons  of  water  when  it  sb   ^ 
at  its  usual  height.  The  spring  which  fills  it  rises  f 
the  centre,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  brass  hand-rail  of  J 
octagonal  form,  while  the  whole  bath  is  surrounde^  ^ 
by  a  beautiful  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order.    Th 
Queen's  Bath,  which  is  attached  to  the  former, 
receives  its  water  from  it,  is  a  bason  25  feet  squ 
The  Cross  Bath,  which  was  so  called  from  a  c 
erected  in  its  centre  by  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  is  of 
triangular  form,  and  is  situated  at  the  extremity  ( 
Bath  Street.     The  Hot  Bath*,  which  is  about  ' 
yards  south-west  of  the  King's  Bath,  is  about . 
feet  square,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  great  heat  o^^"*— 
its  water,   which  is  117®  of  Fahrenheit.     Beiide-^^ 
these  there  are  several  private  baths,  which  are  oo^^^ 
worthy  of  particular  notice. 

The  Bath  water  has  a  gentle  chalybeate  tatte^  whicE^^ 
completely  disappeiars  as  soon  as  the  water  cuulaw*^* 
The  portion  of  iron  which  enters  into  its  con 
tion,  does  not  exceed  a  grain  in  a  gallon  of  wal 
The  Bath  water  is  also  hard,  and  besides  a  little  i 
careous  earth,  and  a  small  portion  of  azotic  gas,  i 
holds  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of  silex.  It 
tains  also  about  -^  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
diseases  in  which  the  Bath  water  is  supposed  to  I 
useful,  are  gout,  palsy,  rheumatism,  and  diseases  c 
the  urinary  organs.  Bath  contains  3619  houses,  an»  -^^^ 
27,686  inhabitants,  of  whom  10^521  are  males,  s»-^^ 
17,165  females,  6103  being  employed  in  trade.  We^^j 
Long.  2?  22', and  North  Lat.  5P  23^.  SeeWi^  ^ 
Trans.  1767,  vol.  Ivii.  N*  22.  Gibb's  TreaiUt  n^^ 
the  Bath  Waters.   Wmner^s  HiMtory^Batk.  (;) 

BATH,  Knights  of  thje,  an  order  of  knigbt^s^^ 


B  A 

» tfwlent  Astern  of  batlibg  on  the 
Eo  ihcir  installation.  The  on^m  of  this 
t  as  remote  as  that  of  the  feudal  system 
[t  wi»  one  of  the  highest  honorary  dis- 
ig  the  ancient  Franks,  and  was  confer- 
it  sokrmnityt  as  at  once  the  reward  and 
ext/aurdinary  purity  and  virtue,  Fcr- 
!  to  receive  this  honour,  were  obliged 
^tls,  previous  to  which  they  underwent 
emblematical  of  their  resolutioD  to  prc- 
ndft  pure  and  uu corrupted.  At  the  same 
ne  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  brave 
the  cauHe  of  virtue,  atid  to  adhere  scru- 
ic  belief  in  the  Trinity,  implied  in  their 
Hilda  in  uno.  It  seems  probable,  from 
•  of  tome  antiquarians,  that  this  order 
d  was  introduced  mto  England  by  the 
4r  Anstishas  fully  ascertained  that  Wil- 
[ueror,  and  his  successors,  were  in  the 
nfemng  it  both  in  their  Norman  and 
iiiona.  It  can  scarcely  be  said,  however, 
properly  instituted  in  England  till  the 
lenry  IV.,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  coro- 
redtnat  dignity  upon  46  esquires.  From 
U  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  the 
t  of  the  kings  to  create  knights  of  the 
coronation,  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Vales,  and  at  the  celebration,  cither  of 
Glials,  or  those  of  any  of  the  royal  family, 
n  68  knights  of  the  Bath  were  mstalled 
L  at  his  coronation ;  but  from  that  time 
IS  discontinued,  tilt  it  was  revived  by 
tbe  year  172J.  That  monarch,  deter* 
ore  It  in  more  than  its  former  luatre, 
^  a  regular  military  order,  to  consist  of 
or,  and  56  companions,  a  succession  of 
o  be  regularly  continued*  This  order 
rerned  by  particular  statutes  and  ordi- 
of  them  impressed  with  a  seal  engraven 
having  upon  one  side  the  figure  of  the 
^^cky  and  clad  in  armourj  the  shield 


TH. 

azure,  three  imperial  crowtls,  or  tne  arms  ascribed  to 
the  renowned  king  Arthur,  with  the  circumscription, 

Sk;II.LUM   HOXORATISSIMI  MtLlTARIS  OttDINlS  Dr 

Balneo;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  same  arms  impaling 
the  royal  arms.  The  officers  appropriated  to  the 
order,  are,  besides  the  grandma&ter,  a  dean,  genealo* 
gist,  king  of  arms,  register,  secretary,  usher,  and  mes- 
senger. The  dean  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St 
Peter's,  Westminster,  for  the  timt  being,  i^  ex  (rfftciot 
dean  of  the  order  of  the  Bath ;  the  other  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  grand  master,  under  the  seal  of  the 
order. 

The  badge  of  this  order  is  a  roae,  thistle,  and 
shamrock,  issuing  from  a  sceptre  between  three  im- 
perial crowns,  sumjunded  with  the  motto,  Triajuncta 
tn  uno.  It  is  of  pure  gold,  chased  and  pierced,  and 
is  worn  by  the  knight  elect,  pendant  from  a  red  rib- 
bon across  the  right  shoulder.  The  collar  is  also  of 
gold,  weighing  30  ounces  troy  weight,  and  is  com- 
posed of  nine  imperial  crowns,  and  eight  roses,  thistleg, 
and  shamrocks,  issuing  from  a  sceptre,  enamelled  in 
their  proper  colours,  tied  or  linked  together  with  17 
gold  knol3,  enamelled  white,  and  having  the  badge  of 
the  order  pendant  from  it.  The  star  consists  of  three 
imperial  crowns  of  gold,  surrounded  by  the  motto 
upon  a  circle  of  red,  with  rays  issuing  from  the  silver 
centre  forming  a  star,  and  is  embroidered  on  the  left 
*ide  of  the  upper  garment.  The  installation  dress  ii 
a  surcoat  of  white  satin,  a  mantle  of  crimson  satin 
lined  with  w^hite,  tied  at  the  neck  with  a  cordon  of 
crimson  silk  and  gold,  with  gold  tassels,  and  the  star 
of  the  order  is  embroidered  on  the  left  shoulder;  a 
white  silk  hat  adorned  with  a  standing  plume  of  white 
ostrich  feathers,  white  leather  boots,  edged  and  heeled, 
spurs  of  crimson  and  gold,  a  sword  in  a  white  leather 
scabbard,  with  cross  hilts  of  gold.  Each  knight  la 
allowed  three  squires,  who  must  be  gentlemen  of 
blood,  bearing  coat  armour.  The»e  esquires  are  eti« 
titled  during  life  to  all  the  privileges  and  exemption! 
enjoyed  by  the  esquires  of  the  sovereign's  booy,  or 
the  gentlemen  of  the'privy  chamber,     (^) 


Butt, 

Knights  of- 


BATHING. 


or  the  act  of  applying  water,  under 
i  and  modifications,  to  the  surface  of  the 
DJect  of  such  acknowledged  importance, 
eral  interest,  as  to  demand,  in  a  work  on 
I  literature,  a  much  fuller  consideration 
lually  obtained.  In  the  present  article, 
savour  to  give  as  complete  and  popular  a 
subject,  as  is  compatible  with  the  nature 
our  undertaking.  We  propose,  first,  to 
several  varieties  of  baths,  and  the  effecU 
uaduces  on  the  human  body  in  its  natural 
B^ence  to  deduce  some  practical  con- 
precautions  on  the  use  of  bathing,  in 
iiion  of  health  and  the  cui*e  of  disease ; 
ude  with  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
lathing  among  various  nations,  both  in  an- 
idcm  timesp  . 


The  term  bath  has,  by  many  writers,  been  employ-  Bitlung. 
ed  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  as  comprehending  not  iT^C^T' 
only  every  kind  of  liquid  in  which  the  body  can  be  jjjtiij^ 
immersed,  but  a*V,  eartfh  sand^  and  other  dry  mate- 
rials by  which  it  can  be  surrounded.  Thus,  we  hear 
of  baths  of  militt  vchey^  broth  ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
the  fables  ot  mythology,  and  the  legends  of  monkish 
superstition,  even  human  blood  has  been  employed  in 
this  capacity.  When  the  naked  body  is  exposed  for 
a  considerable  time  to  the  cold  air,  this  is  termed  the 
air-baiht  a  practice  recommended  by  FrankUn  and 
others  as  a  substitute  for  bathing;  and  when  the  naked 
body  is  surrounded  with  sand,  or  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  as  has  been  practised  on  various  occasionst 
both  by  regular  physicians  and  empirics,  it  is  said 
to  be  placed  in  a  sand-bath^  or  an  earih*bath.  How- 
ever coQveoienl  these  terms  may  be  in  a  medical  point 
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1st,  In  re* 
ipectof 
composi* 
tion. 


Bathio^  of  view*  they  do  not  seem  suited  to  the  general  pur- 
poses for  which  this  article  is  intended  ;  and  we  shall 
accordingly  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  those  species 
of  bathing,  in  which  water^  under  some  form  or 
'  other,  is  the  agent  employed. 
Varietiet  "^^  water  of  which  baths  are  composed  nuiy  be 
of  baths,  nearly  pure,  or  it  may  be  naturally  impregnated  with 
various  mineral  substances;  it  may  be  possessed  of 
very  different  degrees  of  temperature,  from  near  the 
freezing  point  to  a  heat  considerably  above  that  of 
tlje  human  body ;  and  it  may  be  applied  universally 
to  the  whole  surface,  or  only  partially  to  particular 
regions.  These  circumstances  constitute  the  princi- 
psJ  varieties  of  baths,  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 
The  water  which  flows  in  small  rivers,  brooks»  or 
burnst  or  which  fills  ponds,  lakes,  canals,  and  con- 
duits, and  to  which  recourse  is  very  commonly  had 
for  the  purposes  of  bathing,  may  be  redded  as  neariy 

?ure,  since  it  contains  butlittle  mineral  impregnation, 
ts  action  on  the  surface,  when  of  a  medmm  tempe- 
rature, must  therefore  be  little  more  than  that  ot  a 
detergent  or  cleanser.  Sea  water,  which  is  so  com- 
monly used  for  bathing,  contains,  besides  sea  salt^  a 
considerable  quantity  of  other  saline  ingredients,  as 
muriate  of  magnesia^  and  sulphate  ofUme^  the  saline 
matterb  forming  more  than  -^  of  the  whole  weight. 
Many  other  mmeral  waters  are  occasionally  ustrd  for 
bathing ;  as  those  of  Bath  in  England,  Viohy  in 
France,  and  Pyrmont  in  Westphalia,  which  are  chaly- 
beate ;  and  Harroweate  in  England,  Moffat  in  Scot- 
land, Aix-laChapelle  in  Germany,  and  Barege  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  sulphureous.  The 
effects  of  these  baths  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
their  impregnations,  and  shall  be  considered  presently. 
By  far  the  most  important  varieties  of  baths  are 
those  in  respect  of  temperature  ;  as,  from  the  power 
of  conducting  or  transmitting  heat  possessed  by  wa- 
ter, *  and  the  large  volume  in  which  this  element  can 
be  applied,  its  effect  in  increasuig,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  diminishing  the  temperature  of  the  surfacet. 
and  hence  that  of  tbe  whole  body,  must  be  consider- 
able. Most  modem  writers  refer  the  whole  effects 
of  bathing  to  the  temperature  of  the  bath;  and 
though  in  this  they  perhaps  generalise  too  much,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  the  effects  ascribed  to  impreg* 
nation  are  very  trifling  when  compared  with  those 
which  depend  on  change  of  temperature.  In  this  re- 
spect, baths  were  formerly  dividedinto  co^ and  voarm  ; 
but  since  the  use  of  the  thermometer  has  become  more 
general,^ur  degrees  of  temperature  have  been  mark- 
ed in  bath%  and  these  are  now  distinguished  into  coldf 
tepid  or  temperate^  xvamiy  and  hot. 
Cold  Bath.  Th^  cold  bath  is  that  which  possesses  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  temperate  ch- 
mates,  varying  from  32^  to  about  65°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  Between  these  degrees  we  may  estimate 
the  temperature  of  most  of  the  natural  waters  em# 
ployed  tor  bathing.     The  water  of  pools  and  soiall 
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rivers,  indeed,  sometimts  excct^l  6S^i  whilfe  tint  of  I 
the  sea  in  this  climate  seldom  falk  below  40°,  jnd  llinl.  ^ 
of  most  springs  in  this  country  has  generally.  t:tenr 
peraf  ure  of  about  4<5°.  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  the 
water  of  springs  that  are  inclosed  for  the  purpoaa  of 
private  bathing  is  colder  than  that  of  open  springa.  We 
doubt  whether  this  be  a  fact  ascertained  by  actual  ex- 
periment, and  suspect  the  observation  to  nave  aiuas 
from  the  fallacious  circumstance  of  relatife  sfnaation> 
The  principal  natural  springs  employed  for  cold  Jhip 
thing  in  this  country,  are  those  ox  the  Malvern  hiUs  ia 
Worcestershire. 

The  tepid  or  temperate  bathf  is  variously  defiaedTq 
by  authors.  Dr  Saunders  f  fixes  the  medium  tempctw 
ature  of  what  he  calls  the  tepid  bath,  at  90?  i  mdle* 
Marcard  ±  denominates  a  bath  coolf  when  its 'tem- 
perature uea  between  65^  and  S5^  ;  and  lomo  of  hi» 
commentators  chuse  to  denominate  hatha  withiii  thia* 
range  tepid.  Perhaps  they  may  nore  properly:  y^ 
called  temperate;  and  the  tenn  tepid,  which  out 
chiefly  apply  only  to  the  highest,  extreme,  of  thb. 
range,  might  be  omitted  altogether.  The  temperate 
bath  is  usually  artificial;  but  there  are  several  BatmaL 
springs  of  celebrity,  which  possess  a  temperature  ban 
tween  6S°  and  85^,  and  are  employed  as  temperate,. 
or  tepid  baths.  Such  are  the  spm«  at  MMtlfti»^ 
Bujcton,  and  Bristol  hot  wells  in  Ea^iaad.  Of  thcM^ 
tiie  coolest  is  MatlocJL,  whose  temperature  doea  nat 
exceed  66^ ;  while  tliat  of  Bristol  is.  74^,  and  Biistoa  it 
as  high  as  82^. 

The  utarm  bathf  according  to  Marcard,  la  that  m 
whose  temperature  varies  from  85°  to.dT^  ;  while Bi 
Dr  Saunders  ranks  under  (his  denominatioQ  all  faatka 
whose  temperature  exceeds  90^.  We  prdEer  the 
former  definition ;.  for,  as  we  shall,  shew  inamediately^ 
the  effects  of  a  bath  below  98°  are  so  very  differcat 
from  those  of  baths  above  that  temperature,  aatoveb. 
quire  an  accurate  discrimination.  We  do  not  Iukmb 
any  mineral  spring  ia  this  country  that  can  be  said  tfl^ 
come  under  the  present  variety,  though  Briatol  hot^ 
weU  has  been  remarked  as  high  as  84^,  and.  ds 
Cross^bath  at  Bath  is  sometimes  as  low  as  94'°,  or 
even  92°.  On  the  continent  there  are  several  bathe 
of  this  description,  but  the  most  celebrated  ia  that  of 
Pymwnt* 

When  baths  exceed  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
the  human  body,  or  98°,  they  are  dtmominated  hoi 
baths.     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  the  utmoat 
hmit  of  these  baths  in  point  of  heatf  as  thst  must  det- 
pend  much  on  the  sensations  of  the  patientt.    Aa  ar* 
tificialhot  bath  seldkun  exceeds  105®,  but  the  hc^  of 
some  natural  springs  used  for  hot  bathing  it  veer 
considerable.    Thus  the  waters  of  the  ELioflr'aohatli 
at  Bath  are,  at  a  medium,  116^;  those  c«  Vichy 
120° ;  of  Basege  ]22°|  of  Borset,  in  Gennany,  138^; 
of  Aix-k-Chapelleabout  140°  ;  while  those  otthe  Ca* 
roline  baths  at  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  are  aa  high  as 
165°.    The  heat  of  the  baths  at  Baden,  in  Switserw 


*  We  are  aware  that  chemists  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Jieat  is  transmitted  throvj^  fluids;  wam$ 
attributing  the  transmission  to  a  cunduciing  power  possessed  by  the  fluid,  while  others  M^plaiu  it  on  the  luinciplc  of  iot«^ 
tioe  motion  in  the  fluid,  by  which  its  particles  carry  heat  to  each  (itht^r.    This  question  'mil  be  examined  ^n  our  artickCas>^^ 
MiSTiT  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  express  ourselves  on  this  head  so  as  to  suit  either  hypothesis. 

t  Treatise  on  Mmeral  Waters,  p.  444. 

\,J>ela  Nuture  et  fUfge  da  Mains.    French  Translation,  p.  7. 
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Bathing,  latter  rapidly  increasing,  so  as  to  cause  the  surround* 
V  —  ing  water  to  feel  of  an  agreeable  temperature.  If 
the  immersion  have  been  sudden  and  momentary,  and 
the  body  be  immediately  dried  and  covered  from  the 
air,  the  agreeable  sensation  of  warmth  continues,  the 
whole  body  feels  refreshed  and  invigorated,  and,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  natural  perspiration  is 
increased.  If,  however,  the  immersion  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  water  be  not  hear  the 
highest  range  of  the  temperature  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  the  cold  bath,  the  sensation  of  warmth  goes 
off,  and  is  followed  by  numbness  and  shivering ;  the 
skm  becomes  pale  and  contracted  ;  the  vessels  near 
the  surface  are  evidently  diminished  in  diameter,  and 
their  contents  are  either  lessened  in  volume,  or  pro- 
pelled with  greater  force  towards  the  internal  parts. 
The  person  feels  drowsy  and  inactive  ;  his  joints  be- 
come rigid  and  inflexible ;  his  limbs  are  affected  with 
pains  and  crampf ;  his  respiration  becomes  quick  and 
irregular ;  his  pulse  slow  and  small,  but  for  a  time 
firm  and  regular  ;  his  perspiration  is  suppressed ;  and 
generally  a  copious  discharge  of  urine  takes  place. 
If  the  immersion  be  still  continued,  or  if  the  water  be 
very  cold,  the  pulse  gradually  ceases  at  the  wrist ; 
the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  weak  and  languid  ; 
a  sensation  of  faintness  and  coldness  of  the  stomach 
is  experienced,  followed  by  a  rapid  diminution  of  the 
whole  animal  heat.  At  length  delirium  and  torpor 
come  on,  and  the  person  is  carried  off  by  a  fatal  apo- 
plexy- 

In  the  above  description,  we  suppose  that  the  body 
kas  been  suddenly  plunged  into  the  water.  If,  as 
often  happens  with  weak  or  timid  people,  the  bather 
enters  the  bath  slowly,  and  if  the  water  be  much  be- 
low 60^,  the  sensation  of  cold  is  more  striking ;  a 
shivering  is  produced ;  and,  as  the  person  advances, 
to  as  to  make  the  water  rise  towards  the  belly  and 
chest,  a  shuddering  and  convulsive  sobbing  take 
place,  sometimes  attended  with  sickness  and  head- 
ache. 

When  the  cold  bath  is  applied  by  way  of  affiision^ 
its  affects  are  generally  more  sudden  and  more  tran- 
nent,  though,  by  repeated  affusions,  they  may  be  in- 
creased and  prolonged  to  any  required  extent.  The 
degree  of  returning  warmth,  in  this  case,  will  depend 
on  the  circumstance  of  the  body's  being  freely  ex- 
posed  to  the  evaporating  action  of  the  air,  or  protect- 
ed from  it  by  proper  clothing. 
Practical  ^^^  increase  of  afiimal  heat,  which  so  generally 

remarkf.  follows  the  sensation  of  cold  experienced  on  the  sud- 
den application  of  the  cold  bath,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
that  re-action  of  the  system  which  enables  it  to  resist 
an  external  impression  by  which  it  might  be  injured. 
This  re-action  is  in  pt  oportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
cause  by  which  it  is  excited,  and  to  the  vigour  of  the 
vital  powers,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  peculiar  effort. 
It  is  this  re-action  of  the  system  which  enables  the 
body  to  derive  advantage  from  the  application  of  the 
cold  bath  ;  and,  where  the  re-action  does  not  take 
place,  or  takes  place  only  in  a  small  degree,  the  cold 
bath  has  been  injudiciously  or  excessively  employed.* 
Hence,  where  the  system  has  been  debilitated  by 


long  continued  exertion  or  di^ase ;  where  the  tempe-    I 
rature  of  the  body  is  below  the  natural  standard  ;  or,  ^ 
where  a  profuse  perspiration  has  come  on,  cold  Wtlu 
ingiihould  be  avoided. 

From  what  we  have  now  stated,  it  appears,  that 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath  is  attended  with  three  prin* 
cipal  effects :  a  sudden  and  powerful  shock  giveo  xm 
the  body  on  the  first  application ;  a  suddeo  abstni^ 
tion  of  heat  from  the  surface ;  and  the  re-actioii  of 
the  system  to  counteract  the  shock,  and  to  restore 
the  oiminished  temperature.  In  its  general  and  pii* 
mary  effect,  therefore,  the  cold  bath  acts  as  a  power- 
ful  stimulus  to  the  whole  system,  and  to  this  effect 
its  advantages  as  a  remedy  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 
It  has  been  disputed,  whether,  from  its  abstractioa 
of  heat,  the  cold  bath  can  properiv  be  considered  as 
a  stimulant ;  but  this  question,  like  many  others  io 
philosophy  and  physiology,  resolves  itself  into  a  ssere 
verbal  quibble,  and  it  is  nut  necessary  that  we  should 
here  discuss  its  merits.  See  Currie's  JBdedicai  Reports^ 
3d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  supposed,  even  by 
medical  men,  that  immersion  in  the  cold  bath,  when 
the  body  was  considerably  heated  with  exercise  or 
other  exertion,  is  a  dangerous  practice  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  is  a  general  custom  with  bathers,  who  find 
themselves  overheated,  to  wait  till  they  are  cool  b^ 
fore  they  plunge  into  the  bath.  This  opinion  and 
this  practice  have  been  examined,  and  ably  contro- 
verted, by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool,  who  has  shewoy 
both  from  theory  and  experience,  that  the  opinioii  is 
erroneous,  and  the  practice  injudicious,  lie  has 
proved,  that  while  the  body  preserves  a  temperatoie 
above  the  natural  standard  of  98^,  and  the  ttreogth 
is  not  exhausted,  by  perroiration  and  fati^e,  the 
immediate  use  of  the  cold  bath  is  not  only  safe^  favt 
salutary  ;  and  he  was  for  some  years  in  the  habit  af 
directing  his  infirm  patients,  to  employ  such  a  deme 
of  exercise,  before  entering  the  cold  bath,  as  might 
produce  some  increased  action  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, with  some  increase  of  animal  heat.  See  JIs* 
dical  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

From  the  effects  of  the  cold  bath  on  the  healthy  j^ 
body,  we  may  deduce  the  following  conclusions  n^  inb 
specting  its  employment  in  the  cure  of  disease :  cah 

The  principal  advantages  to  be  expected  from  cold 
bathine,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  are,  the  reduc- 
tion of  excessive  heat,  and  the  producing  a  salutary 
re-action  of  the  system.  In  the  former  way,  it  win 
prove  beneficial  in  all  those  cases  where  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  body  continues  steadily  above  the  uatural 
standard :  as  in  ardent  fever,  the  not  stages  of  inter- 
mittents,  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indiet  ;  and 
in  several  febrile  diseases,  as  in  the  eaily  stages  of 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  small-pox,  so  long  as  there 
18  no  appearance  of  eruption.  The  mode  <n  applica- 
tion, in  these  cases,  will  depend  on  the  ttreogth  of 
the  patient ;  but,  in  general,  affusion  is  more  advi- 
sable, and  more  efficacious  in  reducing  the  mcnhid 
temperature,  than  immersion.  Inunediately  after 
bathing,  unless  in  those  cases  where  the  heat  is  very 
considerably  above  the  natural  standard,  the  ] 


*  When,  after  the  use  of  the  coid  bath,  a  person  feels  heavy,  inactive,  or  chilly,  or  find  himself  affected  wM&  1 
tightness  across  the  chest,  it  is  evident  that  it  docs  not  agree  with  him,  or  that  he  has  continued  in  it  ibr  too  long  a  ttane. 
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protracted  to  twenty  minutes  or  longer,  according  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient ;  and  after  bathing,  gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  employed. 

Those  cases  to  which  the  warm  bath  is  less  appli- 
cable, are  princinally  affections  of  the  lungs,  accom- 
panied with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  some 
organic  ajFections  of  the  internal  parts. 

The  effects  of  the  hot  bath  differ  in  several  parti- 
culars from  those  of  the  warm  bath.  The  sensation 
of  heat  experienced  on  entering  a  bath  above  98^  is, 
in  general,  very  striking  and  permanent.  The  pulse 
13  increased  in  frequency  and  force ;  the  superacial 
veins  become  turgid ;  the  face  is  flushed;  the  respi- 
ration quicker  than  natural,  and  sometimes  hurried 
and  laborious ;  and  the  perspiration  is  increased.  * 
If  the  heat  of  the  bath  much  exceed  98®,  or  if  the 
immersion  be  continued  beyond  a  few  minutes,  the 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  greatly  increa- 
sed :  the  arteries^of  the  neck  and  temples  throb  vio- 
lently ;  a  sensation  of  anxiety  at  the  breast,  threat- 
ening suffocation,  comes  on ;  the  person  grows  giddy, 
and  feels  a  fluttering  at  the  heart.  If  these  warnings 
of  approachmg  danger  be  not  attended  to,  the  bather 
soon  becomes  insensible,  and  expires  of  apoplexy. 

Water  of  this  high  temperature  is  scarcely  ever 
employed  in  the  way  of  affusion  ;  nor  is  such  an  ap- 
plication likely  to  be  attended  with  advantage,  ex- 
cept in  some  paralytic  affections  of  the  limbs.  In 
these  cases  it  is  not  unusual,  at  Bath  and  other  hot 
springs,  to  pump  the  hot  water  on  the  affected  limb. 
Dj  this  diy  pumpingy  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the 
hot  water  is  applied  to  the  affected  parts  under  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  it  is  drawn  off  into  the 
reservoirs  commonly  employed  for  bathing. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  effects  produced  by 
the  hot  bath,  it  appears,  that  this  remedy  is  a  power- 
ful stimulus,  to  be  employed  only  in  a  few  cases  where 
the  ordinary  stimuli  are  ineffectual.  Accordingly 
it  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  in  medical  practice, 
and  almost  the  only  cases  in  which  the  general  hot 
bath  is  employed  are  those  of  con  Armed  and  obstinate 
palsy. 

In  the  use  of  the  hot  bath,  considerable  caution  is 
required.  The  patient  should  begin  with  the  lowest 
temperature  of  such  a  bath,  or  about  99®,  and  gra- 
dually increase  the  heat  each  successive  bathing,  ac- 
cording to  its  effects.  The  time  of  immersion  should 
be  short ;  and,  on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  sudden  exposure  to  cold.  In 
some  cases,  attended  with  fulness  of  habit,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bleed  or  purge  before  attempting  the 
hot  bath. 

Though  the  vapour  or  steam  bath  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  modification  of  the  hot  bath,  its  effects  are 
much  less  violent ;  and  it  has  been  employed  with 
considerable  success  in  cases  where  the  hot  bath  would 
be  attended  with  danger.  It  therefore  requires  our 
particular  consideration. 

The  most  usual  mode  of  employing  the  vapour 
bath  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  expose  the  naked  body  in 
a  room,  into  which  the  steam  of  hot  water  may  be 


admitted.  This  room  is  generally  heated  to  ft  tcm*  1 
perature  considerably  above  that  of  the  atmospl^re.  *" 
and  the  body  is  for  some  time  suffered  to  remain  io 
this  heated  air ;  the  common  effect  of  which  h  to  in* 
crease  its  temperature,  and  accelerate  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  After  some  time  the  steam  it  admit- 
ted, when  the  former  symptoms  are  removed^  and  a 
profuse  perspiration  is  produced.  This  is  umHSj 
promoted  bv  friction,  and  removal  to  a  warm  bed. 
The  greneral  effect  of  this  process  is,  to  relax  the  b» 
dy,  remove  obstructions  of  the  skin,  alleviate  pain 
and  spasmodic  contractions,  and  promote  sleep. 

In  the  vapour  bath,  the  stimulant  power  ot  heat  ii 
modified   and  tempered   by   the   moisture   diffbie^ 
through  the  air,  and  as  the  elastic  vapour,  like  air,  im  ^ 
less  powerful  conductor  or  transmitter  of  heat  than   ^. 
watery  fluid,  the  effect  of  vapour  in  raising  the  te^^K 
perature  of  the  body  is  much  less  than  uat  of  ^.^s 
hot  bath.     Its  heating  effect  is  also  further  dimini  — "^ 
ed  bv  the  copious  perspiration  that  ensues,  so  tb^.^ 
on  all  accounts,  the  vapour  bath  is  safer,  and  inic^^c: 
cases  more  effectual,  than  the  hot  water  bath. 

For  the  topical  application  of  steam  to  the  grea:ftj^ 
advantage,  the  air-pump  vapour  bath  was  conti  i  ^  i 
by  Mr  Smith ;  and  an  account  of  the  apparatus  t»  r 
its  effects  have  been  published  by  Dr  Blegboroug^H 
in  a  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  already  refeiie-^*^ 
His  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  of  strong  coppv*^ 
tinned  on  the  inside,  for  inclosing  the  part  to  won^^ 
the  vapour  is  to  be  apphed,  and  having  attached  ^^ 
it  a  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it,  so  as  tr'^ 
be  air-tight.     To  one  end  of  the  machine  is  fitted  ^^ 
pipe  that  conununicates  with  a  portable  boiler,  u^^ 
which  the  water  is  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  hiim.^' 
There  is  also  a  small  air-pump  for  exhausting  &  ^ 
machine,  when  the  application  is  to  be  made  in  rare- 
fied air,  or  after  it  has  continued  for  a  proper  time; 
A  thermometer  is  adjusted  to  the   apparatus,  for 
shewing  the  temperature  of  the  included  air* 

This  apparatus  acts  on  the  principle  of  removioff 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  part  affecteiC 
while  moist  and  heated  air  or  vapour  is  applied  to  it* 
Hence,  it  combines  the  actions  of  dry-cuppinsr  and 
fomentation,  each  of  which  is  occasionally  employed 
with  advantage  in  several  morbid  affections. 

The  cases  to  which  this  vapour  bath  seems  best  u 
adapted,  are  chiefly  gout,  both  acute  and  atonic )  m 
acute   rheumatism,   palsy,  several  affections  of  thfva 
skin,  as  leprosv  and  ulcers,  and  white  swelling  of  tke  ^ 
joints.    It  is  also  recommended  in  female  obstructionst 
chilblains,  tetanus,  and  dropsy,  and  has  proved  high- 
ly efficacious  in  inflammations  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.   The  usual  mode  of  application  is,  to  foment 
the  part  affected,  by  means  of  the  steam  admitted  in- 
to the  i>ody  of  the  machine,  for  a  time  jproportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  commonly  from  half  an 
hour  to  three  quarters,  and  then  to  exhaust  the  ma- 
chine by  means  of  the  air-pump,  which  generally  oc- 
cupies another  quarter  of  an  hour. 

In  the  employment  of  the  ^general  vapour  bath,  it  c 
is  evident  that  its  first  effects  would  be  attended  with 


*  The  hot  bath  is  described  as  increasing  the  perspiration ;  but  this  effect  can  take  place  on  the  immerted  part  of  the  bod|y« 
only  in  the  lowest  degrees  of  the  kat  bath.  The  parts  exposed  to  the  air,  indeed,  will  perspire,  but  the  geMTol  pasgintim 
4aui  seaicely  take  place  till  after  quitting  the  bath. 
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Bathing,  opposite  to,  the  akeunif  or  receptacle  for  the  wtrm 
water.  The  sixth  and  last  apartment,  called  eleothe" 
Hum  or  unctuariuniy  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of 
closet  for  containing  the  oils  or  unguents  with  which 
the  hathcrs  were  anointed.  Below  the  building  was 
a  furnace  called  hifpocaust  or  susnensura^  for  heating 
the  several  warm  apartments,  ana  probably  the  water 
employed  in  the  warm  bath. 

These  structures  were  called  thermasj  and  were 
very  numerous  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  construction  of  pubhc  baths  appears  to  have 
commenced  under  Augustus,  and  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Mecaenas  his  favourite.  It  was  soon  clirried 
to  an  astonishing  height ;  and  the  erection  of  baths, 
where  the  people  might  be  accommodated  gratis^  be- 
came an  established  and  successful  method  of  gaining 
their  affections.  According  to  Fabricius,  there  were 
in  Rome  not  fewer  than  856  pubhc  baths,  some  of 
which  were  sufficiently  large  to  contain  at  once  1800 
persons.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  the 
baths  of  Caracalla,  Dioclesian,  and  Titus,  the  remains 
of  which  still  exist,  to  testify  the  magnificence  of  their 
founders.  * 

Though  we  have  denominated  the  iherma  of  the 
Romans,  xjoarm  baths,  it  appears  from  many  passages 
in  Seneca  and  Martial,  that  their  temperature  was  so 
high  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  hot  baths, 
(Mart.  Epig.  hb.  iii.  25. )  The  use  of  very  hot  baths 
had  become  excessive  during  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and 
Sevefus  ;  but  about  the  time  of  Galen  they  had  fal- 
len into  disrepute. 

Bathing  appears  to  have  been  an  established  cus- 
tom, as  an  article  both  of  diet  and  luxury,  among  the 

and  Tiurks.  Asiatics  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  it  became  uni- 
^rsal  among  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Koran.  The  precepts  on  this  head, 
Lke  many  others  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  they 
were  readily  adopted  from  their  congeniahty  with  the 
maimers  and  customs  of  his  disciples.  The  Maho- 
netans  consider  bathing  as  a  necessary  of  Ufe  ;  and, 
besides  the  numerous  public  baths  erected  in  their 
cities,  and  even  villages,  almost  every  family  of  dis- 
tinction has  bathing  apartments  within  their  own  dwel- 
lings, for  their  private  accommodation.  These  consist 
of  two  small  chambers  communicating  with  each 
other,  and  usually  joined  to  the  house  by  a  small  room 
in  which  the  bathers  undress.  The  passage  between 
the  two  chambers  is  secured  by  double  doors  Hned 
with  felt,  inclosing  between  them  a  space  where  the 
bathers  may  stop,  before  they  enter  either  chamber 
from  the  other.  The  chambers  are  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace below  the  innermost  apartment ;  and  over  this 
furnace  is  placed  a  cauldron  that  is  immediately  un- 
der the  marble  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  from  which 
proceed  several  pipes  through  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
ber, some  for  conveying  the  heated  water  to  the  bath, 
and  others  communicating  with  the  cupola  that  forms 
the  roof  of  the  apartment.  Thus  the  room  is  heat- 
ed on  all  sides ;  and  the  heat  produced  is  so  great, 
that  the  bathers  are  obliged  to  employ  high  wooden 
sandals  to  preserve  their  feet  from  the  burning  floor. 
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Notwithstanding  this  greit  heat,  and  thepvoAiie  Bi 
perspiration  which  it  occasions,  the  women  ane  aecof-  ^ 
tomed  to  pass  several  hours  in  these  private  batln. 

The  public  baths  are  on  a  similar  coastmoliOB, 
though  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  outer  apartneiit  if 
generally  open  at  the  top..  In  this  the  badusn  u- 
dress,  gird  a  napkin  round  their  loint,  and  put  on  a 
pair  ot  sandals ;  they  then  enter  a  narrow  pauage, 
heated  to  a  moderate  deg^ree,  and  extending  for  alxmt 
twenty  paces  between  the  outer  apartment  and  the 
bath.  This  is  a  spacious  vaulted  apartment,  with  a 
small  h?ll  next  the  passage,  having  four  clofeta  round 
the  centre.  The  floor  is  spread  with  mats  or  dothtt 
on  which  the  bathers  repose,  with  their  heads  tup- 
ported  by  small  cushions ;  and  in  this  position  thev 
are  subjected  to  the  heated  vapour,  which  rises  on  au 
sides  of  the  bath.  When  this  begins  to  excite  per- 
spiration, an  attendant  gently  pressesi,  and,  as  it  were, 
kneads  every  part  of  the  body  with  the  knuckles, 
turning  over  the  body,  and  making  all  the  joints  crack. 
After  this  operation,  the  skin  is  rubbed  all  over  with 
a  piece  of  coarse  stuff,  and  the  bather  is  then  conduct* 
ed  into  a  closet,  and  is  washed  or  laved  with  perfiouned 
lather,  which  finishes  the  bathing.  After  bathinr,  it 
is  customary  to  rub  over  certain  parts  of  the  body  a 
particular  paste  or  ointment,  which  acts  as  a  depik* 
tory,  for  depriving  those  'parts  of  hair.  Sawy^ 
Travelsy  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

The  Arabians  or  Moors,  who  conquered  Spain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  carried  with  them  their  pic^ 
dilection  for  warm  bathing ;  and  the  Moorish  aati,.^ 
quities  still  existing  in  those  countries,  exhibit  soift^^ 
excellent  models  of  artificial  baths.    In  particular,  tl^i^^ 
palace  of  Alhambra  in  Granada,  contains  a  nuiflii&^i. 
cent  bason,  which  might  be  used  either  for  cud  ^ka- 
warm  bathing,  besides  smaller  apartments  for  odoriFia^j 
fumigations.     See  Alhambra. 

Few  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  have  pnti^- 
tised  warm  bathing  to  any  considerable  extent,  thoagli 
among  all  of  them  the  cold  bath  has  been  geneiiU^ 
employed  as  a  favourite  and  healthy  exercise.  In  I "" 
west  and  north  of  Europe,  warm  bathing  was  t 
ly  pi-actised  prior  to  the  17th  century,  and  the  < 
tom  is  only  p^radually  advancing  in  France  and  £v^^ 
land.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  artificial  YaHit^-^^ 
both  for  cold  and  warm  bathing,  have  been  constw^^** 
ed  in -various  parts  of  this  island.  In  no  part  of  ^'■^'* 
rope,  however,  are  warm  and  hot  bathing  so  general 
in  Russia  and  Hungary.  Iji  jlussia  especially, 
rank?  employ  the  luxury  of  what  is  called  the  sa 
ing  bath,  which  nearly  resembles  the  hot  baths 
the  East. 

Various  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  RunE-^*^ 
baths,  but  we  believe  none  is  more  accurate  than  tl^-^* 
of  Dr  Sanches,  first  physician  to  the  late  euiui«U-** 
Catharine,  inserted  in  the  25th  volume  of  the  J«*  ^^ 
nal  de  PlitfsiquCf  with  which  we  shall  conclude  tl»*^ 
article. 

The  baths  are  erected  as  near  as  possible  to     ^ 
plentiful  supply  of  water  and  wood,  these  beii»  tl*^ 
most  necessary  articles  for  their  consumption.   Wi^"   ' 
the  ground  is  marked  out,  two  parallel  trenches  m^^ 


*  For  a  pullcular  acoount  of  the  Roman  boths,  we  may  refer,  to  Vitrovius,  Scncea  in  hit  Epudu^  and  Pliuv  in  hff  V^^ 
nrnU  Uktmy.    An  account  of  the  Grecian  baths  is  also  famished  by  Vitniviuf ,  and  by  Lucian  in  his  Hij^pimt. 
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jt  and  lined  with  brick^  or  aUioe,  for  the  purpose 

•— ^  of  carrriog  off  the  waste  water.     Then  the  walli  of 

tke  bith  are  raised.     Tiicse  must  be  built  between 

tbe   two   trencht'b  ;   tlte   lei»glh   of  each   wall   being 

About  18  English  fa^t^  and  the  height  10  or  11  feet- 

A    furnace  is   placed  within   the  buildio^,  supplied 

with   wood»   vaulted   like    an    oven,   and   lined   with 

stones^  that  become  red -hot  by  the  fire  wtthiir,  and 

tlM>roughly  hciit  the  air.     Two  or  thrve  siagefi  arc 

placed   round  the  room,  one  above  the  other,  three 

tir  four  feet  dtatant  from  the  furnace  ;  and  on  these 

''\        lie  the  bathers,  to  recriye  the  heat  of  the  stone.    The 

B    Boor  of  ibe  bath  forms   au   inclined  platiei   at  the 

H    bottotn  of  which  h  a  small  p[pe*   for  carrytrtg  oif 

H   ibriJiigh  the  trenches  the  wali.T  tliat  has  been  used. 

P    Such  is  the  construction  of  the  public  batha,  from 

wiiich  tboae  of  private  families  diif  r  only  in  having 

Wiier  accommodations,  and  a  chamber  for  the  bathers 

to  r«po»c  after  bathing. 

The  batlis  are  entered  when  the  woodi  with  which 

the  furnace  U  supplied,  is  nearly  burnt  to  aahcs;  and 

^he  chimney  is  then  closed,  so  aa  to  render  the  heat 

W  the  room  almost  intolerable  to  those  who  are  not 

^rcuvtofxied  to  it.    The  bathers  enter  the  room  quite 

Viced.    In  the  private  baths,  some  water  Is  getierally 

irowTi  upon  the  stones  of  the  furnace  before  enter- 

g-     *hem  ;   but,  in   the  "public  baths,  the  common 

c~»  se  them  selves  to  the  burning  heat,  lying 

-OS  where  it   is  the  moat  intense.     The 

li  hesst  at  tirst  often  produces  violent  headache, 

great  thirst,  to  relieve  which  great  draughts  of 

1  water  are  sometimes  taken,  though  (as  "Dr  San- 

i  remarks)  to  the  great  injury  of  the  constitution* 

nen  tlie  room  is  sufficiently  heated,  and  the  warmth 

Dnies  troublesome,  cold  water  is  poured  upon  the 

flints  around  the  furnact* ;   this  is  instantly  con- 

icd  into  vapour,  and  fills  the  whole  room  ;  and  the 

s^«r  is    renewed  whenever   the   vapour   begins   to 

traway.     This  excites  in  the  bathers  a  most  co- 

"m^  sweat,  which  they  keep  up  by  renewing  the 

~^tn,  and  by  friction  of  ilic  whole  body  with  the 

l«ri^^^/  leaves  of  the  lime  tree  rubbed  with   soap, 

l^lt^  frictions  being  finished,  the  bathers  cool  tbem- 

by  pouring  buckets  of  cold  or  tepid  water 

their  boditrs,  or,   what  is    more    common,   by 

^giijg  into  a  pond  that  is  always  near  the  bath, 

*o  winter,  rolhng  in  the  snow.     They  then  dress, 

ra^cl    return   to    their   respective   occupations.      The 
P*^^  general  process  is  pursued  in  the  private  baths, 
^f^^Pt  that  there  the  bathers  retire  to  the  small  room 
"^  the  bath,  where  they  rechneon  beds  till  the 
^g  be  over,  and  often  sink  into  a  profound  sleep, 
R         ,^*^  bathing  in  the  sea  is  also  practised  by  the 
^^^**&ian3  ;  and  the  batliers  here  seem  to  pay  very  little 
■^M^ixl  to  deUcacy  or  decency.    We  are  a^isured  by 
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P*r  M*Gni,  that,  at  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Euxine, 

*^  ^ery  common  for  males  and  females  of  all  age* 

^■■*»litr  together  in   the  open  sea;    and,  deprived 

ilventitioua  covering,  to  enjoy,  with  primitive 

ic^  r'^*'-Uy»  the  pleaBures  of  their  favourite  pastime* 

l^^M'GiU's  TraveU  in  Tnrka/,  S^c.  vol,  i. 

'^11   the    subject  of   tliis    article,  see    Floyer  and 

nard  on  OM  Bathings  and  Hoi  and  Cold  Bath; 

CArd  Vher  dit  Natur  mid  den  Gebrauch  der  Ba- 

^  pubhshcd  at  Hanover   m   1793  »  or  fanuit's 


traaalation  De  ta  Nature^  el  de  P  ViOg§  dei  Btkinst 

pubhshcd  at  Paris  in  1801  ;  Duncan's  Medical  Com^ 
nif/itanei,  vol,  xit, ;  Saunders*  Trtatue  on  Min^nd 
IVaterSf  chap.  vi.  ;  Currie's  Medical  flepurt^  on  t/tt 
Effixts  of  ^Vaier,  3d  edit,  vol,  i, ;  and  a  Trmtne  on 
Cold  and  IVann  Bathings  lately  published  at  Edin- 
burgh. See  also  Clarke's  jyavelsf  vol.  i.;  and  Wa- 
ring's  Tottr  to  S/teeruz^     (  /  ) 

BATHS.  See  Ctvu,  AucHrTECTURE- 
BATHURST,  Ax-len,  Karl  Bathurst,  was  born 
in  Westminster  m  the  year  KJHk  His  father  was 
Sir  Bt'iijamin  Buthurst  of  Pauler's  Perr>- ;  and  his 
mother  was  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley 
of  Apslcy.  Having  completed  his  grammatical  edu- 
cation, he  was  entered,  at  15  years  of  age,  in  Trinity 
college,  Otford,  of  which  his  uncle,  the  celebrated 
Dean  Bathurst,  was  then  president.  Under  the  dr* 
rection  of  this  eminent  scholar,  he  acquired  that  ele* 
gance  of  taste  by  which  he  was  so  much  distinguish- 
ed ;  and  successfully  appbcd  bjs  mind  to  those  morp 
suiid  attainments,  which  are  requisite  to  form  the 
character  of  a  statesman.  When  he  was  only  21 
years  of  age,  he  was  called  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, as  member  for  the  borough  of  Cirencester,  w^hich 
he  continued  to  represent  in  two  successive  parlia- 
ments. He  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit  and 
eloquence  in  the  debates  respecting  tlie  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  of  which  measure  he  was  a 
firm  supporter  ;  and  was  also  of  great  service  to  Har- 
ley  and  St  John,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Amidst  the  numerous  changes,  how« 
ever,  which  were  made  in  the  public  offices,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  ministry,  he  accepted  no  place 
under  government ;  but,  in  the  10th  year  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  when  the  administration  brought  1^ 
new  lords  into  the  Upper  House  in  one  day,  he  was 
created  a  peer,  by  the  style  and  title  of  Lord  Ba- 
thurst, Baron  Bathurst  of  Battlesden« 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  I,  when  Lord  Ba- 
thurst'a  pohtical  friends  were  in  disgrace,  lus  attach- 
ment  remained  unshaken  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
lift  bis  voice  in  opposition  to  the  measure?  which 
were  adopted  against  them,  and  wluch  he  regarded  as 
most  vindictive  and  severe.  The  first  of  his  speechei 
mentioned  in  the  common  accounts  of  public  transact 
lions,  was  in  Feb.  17l7i  on  the  bill  for  preventing 
mutiny  and  desertion  ;  and,  from  that  time,  he  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  every  important  measure,  which 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  leaders,  in  that  House,  of  the  oppo&ittozt 
which  was  made  to  Sir  Rubert  Walpole  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral teuor  of  his  political  sentiments  may  bt'  made 
apparent  by  the  following  short  statement  of  the 
principal  measures  which  he  advocated  or  opposed. 
He  strongly  resisted  the  act  for  bcptennial  parliamenia 
in  ilWf  and  was  one  of  those,  wlio  entered  their  rea- 
sons of  dissent  from  that  bill.  He  was  very  favour- 
ble  to  the  plans,  which  were  proposed  for  relieving  the 
scruples  of  the  Quaker :<  respecting  oaths  ;  and  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  all  the  pro* 
ceedings  against  that  mgefuous  prelate.  In  Feb. 
17i*0f  he  strenuously  supported  the  bill,  which  pro- 
hibited pensioners  from  bitting  in  the  Huu&e  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  m  May  following  moved  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  for  the  discharge  of  the  12,000  Het- 
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Bathurtt.  skin  troopi,  then  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain ;  though 
he  afterwards^  in  IT^Sy  vindicated  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  Hanoverian  troops,  on  account  ot  the 
peculiarly  critical  situation  of  affairs  at  that  time. 
He  opposed  the  bill  for  reviving  the  salt  duty,  as  an 
undue  taxation  upon  the  poor ;  supported  the  Earl 
of  Oxford's  motion  for  reaucing  the  standing  army  ; 
and  vindicated  the  utility  of  a  national  militia,  as  the 
most  proper  and  constitutional  defence  in  a  free  coun- 
try. He  constantly  resisted  all  application  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debts.  In  the  transactions  which 
took  place  respecting  the  Spanish  depredations,  he 
bore  an  active  part  in  arranging  the  conduct  of  those 
who  were  in  power ;  and  particularly  exerted  himself 
in  the  memorable  debate  upon  an  address  to  the  kin^, 
for  the  remoy^l  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his 
councils  and  presence  for  ever. 

In  1740  Lord  Bathurst  was  chosen  a  privy  coun* 
seUor  ;  and  in  1757  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Upon  the  accession  of  his  present 
ms^esty  in  1760,  he  was  continued  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil ;  and,  as  he  declined,  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  to  accept  of  any  public  employment,  he  received 
a  pension  or  £9000  per  annum.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  (ife  in  di^ified  retirement,  employing 
himself  chiefly  in  agricultural  improvements,  and  other 
rural  relaxations.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  Dr  Swift,  furnishes  a  very  pleasing  pic- 
ture both  of  his  lordship's  country  occupations,  and 
of  his  amiable  disposition  of  mind  :— "  I  have  enter- 
ed upon  a  new  scheme  of  life,  and  am  determined  to 
look  to  my  own  affairs  a  little.  I  am  now  in  a  small 
farm-house  in  Derbyshire  ;  and  my  chief  business  is 
to  take  care,  that  my  agents  do  not  impose  upon  my 
tenants.  I  am  for  letting  them  all  good  bargains, 
that  my  rents  may  be  paid,  as  long  as  any  rents  can  be 
paid  ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  that  there  is  no  mo- 
ney, they  are  honest  fellows,  and  will  bring  me  in 
what  corn  and  cattle  I  shall  want."  IJe  had  married 
very  early  in  life,  Catherine,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
oir  Peter  Apsley,  his  maternal  uncle,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons  and  five  daughters ;  and  he  hved  to 
^irc  his  eldest  surviving  son  several  years  lord  high 
<:l»ajiceUor  of  Great  Britain.  He  retained  his  acti^ty 
and  vivacity  to  the  last ;  and  died,  after  a  few  days 
iUness,  at  his  seat  near  Cirencester,  in  the  91  st  year  of 
hif  age,  on  the  16th  of  Sept.  1775. 

Earl  Bathurst  was  considered,  even  by  his  contem- 
poraries, as  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  disinterest- 
ed public  cliaracters  of  the  period  in  which  he  hved  ; 
and  is  represented,  as  having  chosen  his  principles  uf 
govcriinu;nt  so  happily  from  what  was  commendable 
in  both  parties,  that,  upon  whatever  side  he  spoke,  he 
was  never  obsi'rved  to  lean  to  the  extremes  of  either. 
Hib  abilities  and  integrity  gained  him  the  esteem  even 
of  his  political  adversaries  ;  nor  was  he,  on  the  other 
Laud,  insensible  to  the  merits  of  many  of  his  opponents ; 
but  often  treated  thrm,  when  divested  of  their  public 
uf&c^'s,  with  bo  much  delicacy  and  tenderness,  as  to 
•it^cure  lh«-ir  personal  friendship  and  regard.  He  was 
dibt;iigui»lied  in  private  life  by  humanity,  politeness, 
and  «^&gaiAce  of  manners  ;  and  was  always  accessible, 
hij^^iuhk^  »ud  beneficent.     He  was  intimately  ac- 


quainted with  the  most  eminent  litera 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
ny  of  whom  were  happy  to  cultivate  1 
and  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  his  co 
To  Lord  Bathurst  Mr  Pope  address 
Epistles  on  the  use  of  riches  ;  and  the  1 
from  that  poem  may  be  given  as  a  very 
rv  of  his  lordship's  character,  as  well  f 
able  conclusion  to  this  sketch  of  hia  lifie 

The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  ar 
T^eiyoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impa: 
Not  meanly  nor  ambitiously  pur8U*d, 
Not  sunk  by  sloth,  nor  raisM  by  servi 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  cxpence. 
Join  with  oeconomy  magnificence ; 
With  splendour,  charity  :  with  plenty 
Oh !  teach  us,  Bathurst !  yet  unspoir< 
That  secret  rare,  between  th'  extreme 
Of  mad  good  nature,  and  of  mean  aelf 


BATIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  < 
and  order  Triandria.     See  Botany. 

BATNI ANS,  the  inhabitants  of  a  c 
north-east  of  Hindostan,  bounded  on 
the  Pendjab,  and  the  river  Setledge,  a 
by  the  district  of  Hurrianah,  on  the  wc 
sert,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Beykane 
ritory  of  the  Batnians  is  about  75  geog 
wide  from  east  to  west,  and  150  long 
south.  The  cultivated  part  of  the  cc 
along  the  banks  of  the  Cuggur,  from 
Batnir,  the  capital.  The  inundation  o 
by  the  streams  with  which  they  are  tr 
sions  an  uncommon  fertility  in  the  soil, 
to  produce  wheat,  rice,  and  barley,  in  gi 
The  higher  parts  of  the  country  pro< 
which  is  common  throughout  India ;  bi 
districts,  where  they  are  deprived  of  wa 
extremely  barren. 

Batnir,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
dence  of  its  rajah,  is  about  200  m 
Delhi,  and  40  miles  south  of  Batind: 
cities  are  Arroah,  Futtahbad,  Sirsah, 
and  these,  with  the  numerous  villages  ai 
a  population  sufficient  to  furnish  an  ai 
men,  without  any  injury  to  agricultui 
years  past,  however,  the  emigration  of 
to  the  countries  west  of  Auhd,  has  cc 
duced  the  population.  Though  the  U 
Batnians  is  separated  from  the  countri< 
Indus  by  an  extensive  destrt,  about 
length,  they  often  venture  in  bodies  acr 
less  waste,  to  invade  the  territories  wl* 
Furnished  with  all  fhe  implements  of  w 
their  camels  loaded  with  bread,  water,  ai 
sions,  which  they  deposit  in  different  pj 
sert,  tliey  select  guides,  whose  orders 
obeyed  during  thejouniey,  but  who  lose 
rity  as  soon  as  they  reach  tlie  frontier  of 
In  this  adventurous  march  the  guides 
selves  by  the  sun  during  the  day,  anc 
star  at  night ;  and  in  cloudy  weather,  ^ 
these  bodies  to  direct  them,  they  frequt 
very  spots  where  their  provisions  are  dep 
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they  lose  the ir  way,  and  return  to  the  very 
•om  which  they  set  out. 

f  Batnians  are  remarkablv  cruel  and  ferocious, 
are  robbers  from  their  infancy  ;  and  even  when 
||t  with  no  rc^istaiicct  they  do  not  scruple  to  mur- 
Knhappy  victtms  whom  they  plunder.  The 
Keelf  participatet  in  the  booty  of  his  subject 8. 
ir  expeditions  to  the  territories  of  Sahib^Sing, 
mgf  and  Bang-Sing*  celebrated  chieii  among 
ikft»  they  have  generally  been  successful ;  and 
ave  alternately  laid  wa^ie  the  country  of  the 
^chian&»  the  distnct  of  Hurrianab,  and  the  pro- 
>f  Beykancer. 

:  Batnian  women  are  allowed  to  appear  in  pub- 
rciled  j  and,  excepting  those  of  the  chiefs*  they 
rmitted  to  remain  m  the  company  of  the  men, 
~  ck»  they  tend.  The  Balriians  are  Mahome* 
hey  ftmuke  tobacco  to  a  great  degree  ;  and 
pr  occupations  they  are  never  seen  without 
"ka  in  their  mouth.  The  BatuianA  import 
»th«,  sugar,  and  cloth,  and  export  horseSf 
iy  camels,  and  their  superfluous  rice,  (g) 
['RACHOIDES,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  ju- 
lishes  established  by  Lace^ede  to  comprehend 
\dtts  iace  and  blenniiis  raninus  of  X>inniz:ua.  See 
IIOLOGY,      ( /) 

TRACHIA,  (Fr.  BAxaAciEKs.)  in  Zoolo- 
order  of  reptiles,  established  by  the  French  na^ 
ts>  and  adopted  by  Mr  Macartney  (Art.  Clas- 
Bon  inRees*  Ci^dopijcdia^)  to  comprehend  those 
^lich,  like  they'rog^^,  have  a  naked  bodi/,  and 
Hk)  or  four  JeeU  See  Herpeiolocji  ;  and 
■■    Trattc  Ekmcntaire  it Hi&tuire  Naturelle^ 


■rip 


lAf  a  country  iu  Sumatra,  whotc  inhabitants 
Dthropophagists.  Mr  Marsden  maintaintt^  that 
Ittas  cat  human  flesh  as  a  kind  of  ceremony,  to 
^heir  detestation  of  some  particular  o (Fences,  and 
ic  practice  was  confined  only  lo  prisoners  of  warj 
I  persona  condemned  for  crimes  ;  but  our  inge* 
rountryman,  Dr  Leyden,  who  visited  Sumatra 
^,  gives  a  very  different  statement,  '*  When  a 
ecomcs  infirm,"  he  observes,  **  and  weary  of 
jrld,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  owa  children  to  eat 
rt  the  season  when  salt  and  times  aiv  cheapest, 
en  ascends  a  tree,  round  which  his  friends  and 
ng  assemble  ;  and  as  they  shake  the  trce»  join 
Hieral  dlr^e,  the  import  of  which  is,  *'  The  sea* 
,  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  it  must  descend/' 
^v .  lescends  ;  and  those  tliat  are  nearest  and 
Llo  him  deprive  him  of  life,  and  devour  his  re« 
B  a  solemn  banquet.  The  Battas  of  Sumatra 
HpLS  which  consist  of  bamboos,  or  the  branclx 
K  upon  which  they  write  with  the  point  uf  a 
r.  There  are  nineteen  letters  in  the  Batta  al- 
Uwhich  is  written  from  bottom  to  top,  in  a  way 
B|t  reverse  of  the  Chinese.  See  Marsden'a  Ac* 
^Bumaira  /  and  Leyden  oyi  t/u!  Languages  and 
^ure  ofih^  Iwla-Uiinese  NaiionSy  iu  the  Asiatic 
y^tcs^  vol.  X,      (o) 

J'  FA  LION.     See  Mjutahy  Tactics. 
ERING  Ram.     See  Ram. 

^ERY.  See  EtECXRiciiy^FoftXiFicATiOKi 


BATTLE.     In  a  military  sense,  a  battle  implies     B*ttle. 
the  encounter  of  two  hostile  armies,  accompanied  by  y    —' 

mutual  slaughter,  and  contending  for  some  important 
object.  The  bad  passions  of  men  have  ever  been  the 
cause  of  animosities  and  quarrels,  which,  among  the 
individuals  of  civiHzed  society,  are  generaDy  decided 
according  to  certain  laws  established  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community-  But  when  differences  arise  among 
nations,  there  is  no  tribunal  to  appeal  to,  and  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  often  determined  by  force  of 
arms.  They  collect  i  number  of  men  together,  whom 
they  equip  with  the  instruments  of  destruction,  and 
hence  fonn  what  are  called  armies.  When  these 
armies  arc  brouglit  in  contact*  and  each  endeavours 
to  destroy  tlie  other,  their  efforts  for  that  ptirpoKf 
constitute  what  is  denominated  a  battle. 

In  early  times,  a  battle  was  a  fierce  tumultuary 
contest,  the  issue  of  which  depended  upon  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  the  corobaunts,  because  armies  were 
then  an  assemblage  of  men,  without  order  or  disci* 
pline.  But  when  arts  and  civiliatation  had  made  some 
progress  among  mankind,  the  military  system  was 
improved,  and  battles  were  conducted  with  regularity, 
and  subjected  to  certain  rules,  that  taught  men  lo  de* 
stroy  their  species  in  a  more  dexterous  manner  than 
fonnerly,  or,  in  other  words,  armies  were  trained  to 
the  art  of  war,  which  gave  them  a  decided  supenority 
over  an  undisciplined  multitude.  The  formation,  or 
mode  of  drawing  up  an  army  in  the  field  of  battle,  ft 
an  important  branch  of  military  science,  as  a  victory 
or  a  defeat  may  ensue  from  the  proper  or  improper 
disposition  of  the  troops.  It  is,  therefore,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commander  to  arrange  the  squadrons  and 
battalions  of  his  army  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  join 
battle  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  first  battle,  circumstantially  recorded,  is  that  Battle  of 
of  Thymbra,  between  the  Persians  and  Lydians,  with  Thymbra- 
their  respective  allies,  commanded  by  Cyrus  and  Crce- 
sua*  The  army  of  tlie  former  consisted  of  196,000 
horse  and  foot,  armed  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  pikes, 
swords,  bows,  and  slings,  besides  chariots  with 
scythes,  and  moveable  towers  containing  archers. 
Cyrus  drew  up  his  army  in  five  hnes,  with  tRe  ca* 
valry  on  the  fianks.  The  heavy  armed  infantry  were 
placed  in  the  first  line,  twelve  deep  ;  in  the  second, 
the  spearmen*  fight  anned  ;  in  the  third,  the  archers; 
in  the  fourth,  troops  similarly  armed  as  the  first  line, 
intended  to  support  the  preceding  fines,  and  as  a  corps* 
de-reserve;  aad  in  the  fifthi  the  moveable  towers. 
The  armed  chariots  were  divided  into  three  small 
bodies,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  front,  and  the 
other  two  were  stationed  on  the  Hanks  of  the  lines. 
Croesus*  army  was  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Persian, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  one  line,  30  men  in  depth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  which  were 
stationed  in  the  centre,  and  adhered  to  tlidr  accus- 
tomed order  of  battle.  They  wnere  formed  in  square 
battafions,  consisting  of  10,000  men,  with  proper  in- 
tervals between  each  battalion.  The  cavalry  were 
stationed  on  the  fianks  of  the  line.  When  Crccsus 
observed  that  hiu  front  extended  so  far  beyond  that 
of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  he  lialted  the  centre  and  ad- 
vanced the  Banks,  that  they  might  inclose  the  Per- 
sians. But  Cyrus'  cavalry  and  chariots  briskly  at- 
2x 
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lacking  thcxAy  tbey  were  dispersed.  T2ie  Egyptian 
*  "^ '  "'  battalions,  howL-ver,  presKd  forward,  and  drove  the 
Periian  lines  up  to  tneir  machiceSy  but  their  flanks 
and  rear  being  unprotected^  they  were  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  victorious  wings  of  the  Persian 
armyt  and  iinally  compelled  to  surrender,  which  ter- 
minated the  battle. 

The  account  of  this  battle  is  no  where  to  be  found, 
but  in  Xenophon's  CyropadiOf  which  is  a  philosophi- 
eal  romance.  But  it  probably  bears  the  same  rela« 
lion  to  truth,  that  the  incidents  narrated  in  a  modern 
work  of  that  class  bear  to  the  real  occurrences  in 
life ;  and  it  may  contain  a  faithful  description  of  the 
Persian  method  of  forming  an  army  for  battle  in  the 
age  of  Cyrus,  with  which  Xenophon  must  have  been 
well  acquainted.  We  therefore  disco v€r»  that  by  the 
Persian  order  of  battle,  the  cavalry  were  placed  on 
the  flanks,  and  the  infantry  drawn  up  in  lines,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  weapons  with  which  they 
ywtrt  armed,  ai.d  the  efficacy  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  them  in  action.  The  first  line  consisting  of 
heavy  armed  troops,  using  the  short  pike  and  scymi- 
tir;  the  second,  light  armed,  with  javelins,  which 
they  could  project  over  the  first  line ;  ihe  third,  ar- 
chers, where  strong  bows  could  throw  the  arrow 
over  the  two  preceding  lines ;  the  fourth,  heavy 
armed,  intended  as  a  corps-de-reserve;  and,  lastly, 
their  machines  and  moveable  towers,  which  answered 
nearly  the  same  purpose  as  modem  batteries. 

The  disposition  of  an  army  in  lines  is  nearly  all 
that  the  ancienta  of  that  and  the  previous  ages  knew 
of  the  military  art  regarding  battles  and  engagements. 
They  possessed  little  knowledge  of  the  advantage  of 
strong  positions  either  for  attack  or  defence ;  of  an- 
noying an  enemy  by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  or  of 
forcing  him  to  battle  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances $  of  securing  their  flanks  by  marshes,  rivers, 
or  mountains ;  or  of  seizing  passes  and  defiles,  by 
which  a  small  army«  has  been  often  enabled  to  resist  a 
greatly  superior  force. 
Battle  of  The  art  of  war  was  brought  to  considerable  per- 
Marathon.  fection  by  the  Greeks,  whose  battles  in  general  were 
conducted  with  science  and  judgment.  The  Athe- 
nian army,  in  the  battle  of  Marathon,  was  drawn  up 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  embrace  all  the  advantages 
of  local  situation^  so  as  to  afford  a  small  body  every 
possible  chance  of  success  against  vastly  superior 
;iumber8.  Miltiades  formed  his  little  army  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  which  secured  his  rear,  and  by 
verging  towards  the  sea,  also  protected  his  right 
flanK  ;  and  on  his  left,  there  was  a  lake  or  morass. 
His  flanks  were  farther  protected,  by  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  strewed  on  the  ground,  through 
which  the  Persian  cavalry  could  sot  penetrate.  As 
the  Athenian  army  consisted  of  ouIt  10,000  men, 
Miltiades  could  not  sufliciently  extend  his  front,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  an  equsu  deepness  in  his  line ;  he 
therefore  weakened  his  centre,  and  strengthened  his 
wings,  on  which  he  placed  liis  hopes  of  success.  The 
enemy  bent  his  principal  force  against  the  Athenian 
centre,  which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Aristidcs 
and  Themistocks,  was  compelled  to  eive  ground. 
But  the  wings  of  the  Athenian  army  having  broke 
and  dispersed  those  of  the  enemy,  they  attacked  the 
main  body  of  the  Persians  in  flank  and  in  rear,  and 
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the  Grecian  spear  overcoming  ail  oppoRt 
rout  ensued^  accompanied  by  on  irrmerse 
the  barbarians.  The  judicious  dispos: 
Athenian  army  in  this  battle  corapensa 
want  of  numbers  ;  and  being  placed,  fn 
cumstance,  on  an  equahtj  with  the  Pei 
rived  all  the  advantages  tnat  could  irsv 
perior  discipline,  skill,  and  valour. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  fc 
120  yean  after  that  of  Marathon,  afibrdi 
tration  of  an  able  disposition  in  the  field,  « 
at  the  same  time,  the  progress  of  naStMn 
among  the  Greeks.  The  LacedexDonn! 
sisted  of  24,000  foot  and  16,CXX>  bor 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with 
in  squadrons,  in  front  cf  the  right  wing, 
ban  army  was  only  6000  foot  and  4O0  ca 
but  it  was  commanded  by  Epaminondas. 
ban  general  formed  his  left  win?  into  a  c 
deep,  composed  of  heavy  armed  troops^  ' 
valry  posted  in  front,  and  the  whole  wai 
the  Sacred  Band  under  Pelbpidas.  To  g 
being  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  the  Span 
Epaminondas  drew  up  the  right  wing  of 
a  direction  oblique  to  the  Lacedemonian  '. 
verging  from  it,  in  proportion  to  the  extc 
ranks*  The  action  commenced  with  the 
cavalry,  and  the  charge  of  the  sacred  bs 
occasioned  considerable  confusion  in  the 
nian  ranks.  Epaminondas  availed  hinu 
favourable  opportunity,  and  rapidly  Ibra 
lumn  into  a  wedge,  penetrated  the  right 
enemy,  and  bore  down  every  thing  bmre 
tory  crowned  his  efforts ;  and  to  the  able 
of  the  Theban  army  we  pnust  attribute  i 
On  his  massy  column  he  placed  all  his  hoj 
diciously  protecting  its  flanks,  where  it  wa 
nerable,  by  the  sacred  band  on  the  one  hai 
oblique  line  on  the  other,  it  was  irrestsd 
oblique  line  kept  the  left  win^  of  the  eneflq 
and  his  right  was  flanked  and  attacked  bri 
band.  Within  a  few  years  afterwards,  tie 
Mantinxa  was  fought  bv  the  same  geneni 
same  principle,  and  attended  by  similar  soea 
discovery  of  the  power  of  a  deep  battsBd 
form  of  a  wedge,  belongs  to  the  mam  of 
nondasy  and  it  gave  him  a  decided  snpfflBfl 
his  antagonists. 

The  battle  of  Chaeronea  was  decided  bfih 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  and  Fhiiip  A 
place  which  he  considered  as  well  adapted  irD 
rations  of  that  body,  and  altogether  <fiip^ 
mv  with  great  judgment  and  sagacity.  "ft^J 
oi  the  Macedonian  army  was  S0,000  foot  v 
horse.  The  Greeks  were  nearly  as  miafl* 
equal  in  courage  and  bravery.  Philip  0^ 
the  right  wing,  in  which  the  phalanx  w«^ 
his  son  Alexander  the  left,  with  the  TtoJ* 
valry.  The  Athenian  forces  were  oppow  ^ 
Macedonian  right,  and  the  Thebans,  ^*^ 
band,  to  the  left.  Both  armies  had  thcirJj 
centre.  Alexander  charged  the  Thebsnii^^ 
the  sacred  band  to  a  man.  The  Athei»»|  ■ 
their  opposing  divisions,  and  the  Macedos* 
gave  way.     Elated  with  their  partial  9^ 
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fc^eftsIy  pursued  tKe  fugitives,  and  in  the  ardour  of 
ir  impetuosity,  neglected  to  charge  the  phalanx  in 
k,  which  was  now  unprptected,  and  where  it  was 
[only  vulnerable.  Philip  perceived  their  error,  and 
i^hecling  the  phalanx,  rapidly  gained  an  adjacent  emi^ 
fteoce,  irom  which  it  poured  down  on  the  disordered 
Athenians  with  irresistible  force,  and  determined  the 
idestioiea  of  Greece, 

The  Grecian  manner  of  disposing  an  army  for  bat- 
tle, was,  by  drawing  it  up  in  one  front,  by  which  the 
*viccess  of  the  day  depended  upon  a  single  effort.  The 
infantry  of  the  Greeks  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  sol- 
diers. The  one  heavy  armed,  with  bucklers,  lanccft, 
^jviJus,  and  scymitars  j  and  the  other,  light  armed, 
•rrtb  javelins,  bows,  and  slings.  They  were  particu- 
fcrly  deficient  in  cavalry,  which  is  generally  ascribed 
&  the  mountajDous  nature  of  the  districts  of  Greece, 
n<re,  indeed,  that  species  of  force  was  not  so  requi- 
K  as  in  a  champaign  country.  The  light  troops 
WM^  generally  posted  in  front  of  the  line  of  heavy 
bscd  infantry,  for  the  purpose  of  skirmishing  with 
i  exiemy  i  and  when  they  had  shot  their  arrows,  and 
ldiarg«;d  their  javelins,  ihey  retired  through  the  in- 
iir^Is  of  the  heavy  armed  troops,  and  forming  a  line 
rwr^rsTf  continued  their  volleys  during  the  action. 
fC  JL#accdemonian  cavalry  were  always  placed  on 
extremity  of  tlie  left  wing,  a  station  which  they 
^cd  as  an  honour  and  a  matter  of  right.  Of  all 
^^recjan  nations,  the  Liacedemonians  were  the 
it  warlike,  and  their  military  system  the  most 
^ct•  According  to  their  establishment,  their 
^3r  was  divided  into  battalions  of  four  companies 
ih*  consisting  of  128  men,  which  were  subdivided 
Eciurs  or  in  divisions  of  four  men  in  front  and  eight 
I  d^th,  so  that  the  battalion  consisted  of  512 
Itiiers. 

■fce  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  produced  such 
iishing  effects,  as  to  be  deemed  almost  invhicible 
»€iveral  ages,  was  composed  of  16^000  soldiers, 
ivy  armed  with  a  spear,  a  sword,  and  a  shield.  It 
a  commonly  divided  into  ten  battalions  of  1600 
btm^  being  100  men  in  front  and  16  in  depth.  But 
arrangement  was  occasionally  altered,  according 
I  circumstances,  and  the  battalion  was  sometimes 
ttm^t:  and  at  others  32  files  deep.  The  spears  of  the 
fdjcrs  who  composed  the  phalanx,  were  14-  cubits 
'*^'^gth,  and  they  generally  received  or  charged  an 
'^  jr  in  close  order.  While  the  phalanx  remained 
^I"ol^en»  it  could  not  be  resisted  by  any  less  com- 
Oody,  but  it  was  assailable  on  the   flanks  and 

>  and  if.  vigorously  attacked  on  these  quavers, 
•^Hiwieldy  pikes  were  only  an  encumbrant:e  to  the 

The  phalanx  required  ftat  ajid  level  ground,  as 

^«ole  force  depended  upon  the  close  order  of  its 

'^^hich  could  not  possibly  be  preserved  on   aa 

"■lar  surface.     It  was  only  in  particular  situa-. 

►  therefore,  that  it  could  act  with  effect,  or  pro* 
t|\ose    decisive   consequences,    which   followed 

Hs  charge  on  the  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of 

^     the  celebrated   battle  b^wecn    the   army  of 

*^vi8  king  of  Macedon,  and  that  of  Piiulus  jfemi- 

^Hc  Roman  consul,  fought  near  Pyaena,  tiie  pha- 

tnade  dreadful  slaughter  amnng  the  Romans,  and 

where  irresistiblej  while  it  kept  in  close 


order,  but  the  uncvenness  of  the  ground  occasioned  Ua»If. 
intervals  in  the  ranks,  which  the  Roman  genera!  ob-  —  V"** 
serving,  caused  his  soldiers  to  penetrate  at  these 
openings,  in  small  bodies,  and  make  an  attack  on  the 
phalanx  in  flank,  by  which  it  was  totally  overthrown. 
As  the  whole  force  of  the  phalanx  consisted  in  the 
union  of  its  parts,  which  gave  it  weight  and  solidity, 
it  was  easily  destroyed  when  divided,  and  Paulus 
^milius  thus  obtained  a  signal  victory. 

The  Romans  were  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art 
of  war,  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  finally 
prevailed  over  all  their  enemie^i,  by  their  skill,  bra- 
very, and  perseverance,  as  long  as  they  maintained 
the  laws  and  regulations  connected  with  their  mili- 
tary institutions.  But  they  were  occadonly  worsted 
in  battle,  and  the  genius  of  Hannibal  for  a  time  eclip- 
sed their  glory. 

The  Roman  army  was  usually  drawn  «p  in  three 
lines,  which  were  several  files  deep,  and  the  legiow*. 
generally  possessed  the  centre.  The  right  and  \th 
wings  were  composed  of  the  allies,  or  auxiliaries,  and 
the  cavalry  were  sometimes  stationed  behind  the  foot, 
that  they  might  pass  through  the  intervals  between 
the  divisions  and  suddenly  fall  upon  the  enemy.  This 
form  of  arranging  the  army,  however,  was  not  inva- 
riably adhered  to,  for  sometimes  the  difFerc-nt  kinds 
of  troops  were  placed  in  the  same  line.  For  ex«- 
ample,  wlien  there  were  two  legions,  the  one  with  its 
allies  was  stationed  in  the  first  line,  and  the  other 
beliind  as  a  body  of  reserve.  The  Romans  usually 
engaged  with  a  straight  front;  but  occasionally  they 
varied  the  line  of  battle  by  advancing  or  wlhdrawing 
particular  parts.  The  wings  were  sometimes  advan- 
ced before  the  centre,  or  the  reverse  ;  and  they  some* 
times  formed  themselveu  into  the  figure  of  a  xvedfre^ 
or  into  the  shape  of  zjhrceps*  Bui  when  surround- 
ed by  an  enemy,  they  formed  the  orhis^  or  circular 
body  ;  and  when  they  advanced  or  retreated  in  8c» 
parate  divisions,  the  serra* 

The  veUteSf  or  light  troops,  began  the  battle ;  and 
when  repulsed,  retreated  between  the  intervals  of  the 
files,  or,  by  the  flanks  of  the  army,  and  rallied  in  the 
rear.  The  hastaH  th<sn  advanced,  and  if  defeated, 
retired  into  the  internals  of  the  ranks  of  the  princfpes^ 
or,  if  greatly  fatigued,  behind  them.  The  princtpes 
then  engaged,  and  if  defeated  also,  the  triarii  then 
received  the  enemy  with  their  ranks  closed  and 
strengthened  by  the  hasiati  and  principcs.  By  this 
arrangement  ot^  the  Roman  army,  the  enemy  had  to 
sustain  and  to  repulse  various  attacks  before  they 
could  totally  overconK  it,  and  obtain  a  victory. 

The  long  and  destructive  contest  between  Rome  Battle  of 
and  Carthage,  gave  occasion  to  some  of  the  mostCannx. 
fierce  and.  obstinate  battles  of  antiquity,  in  which  the 
valour  of  the  troops  and  skill  of  the  generals  were 
eminently  displayed.  In  the  battle  or  Cann«,  the 
tactics  of  the  contending  parties,  and  of  the  age,  are 
exhibited  in  the  manoeuvres  and  disposition  of  the 
two  armies  in  the  field*  Hannibal  had  previously  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  battles  of  Trebia  and 
Thrasymene;  but  they  collected  a  nunnerous  army 
to  oppose  him,  which  was  commanded  by  the  two 
consuls  Paulus  JEmihus  and  Varro.  The  Romans^ 
including  their  alhts,  amounted  to  fourscore  thou- 
eand  foot,  and  about  six  thouaand  hor»e»     The  Cur* 
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Battle      thaginian  army  consiatcJ  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and 
»  ten  thousand  cavalry.     The  whole  infantry  of  the 

Roman  army  were  in  one  line,  closer  and  deeper  than 
usual;  the  cavalry  upon,  the  two  wings;  and  the  light 
armed  troops  advanced  in  front  at  some  distance 
from  the  main  body.  Paulus  ^milius  commanded 
the  right  wing,  Varro  the  left,  and  Servilius  Gremi- 
nu8  the  centre  of  the  army.  Hannibal  also  drew  up 
his  army  in  one  line  of  equal  depth,  with  the  Spanish 
and  Gaulish  cavalry  on  the  left,  and  the  Numidian 
horse  on  the  right.  The  light  armed  troops  were 
stationed  in  front  facing  those  of  the  Romans.  Hanno 
•commanded  the  right  wing,  Asdrubal  the  left,  and 
Hannibal  the  centre  of  the  army,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  legionaries,  and 
advanced  forward  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the 
whole  line  formed  the  figure  of  a  crescent,  with  the 
convex  side  towards  the  Romans.  The  light  armed 
.troops  commenced  the  battle,  and  the  horse  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  so  furiously 
charged  those  of  the  Roman  right,  that  they  gave 
way  and  were  totally  dispersed.  The  infantry  of  the 
Carthaginian-  centre  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Romans,  and  gave  ground. 
Hannibal  had  calculated  upon  this  circumstance,  and 
was  accordingly  prepared  to  receive  the  eager  Ro- 
mans by  a  second  hne  of  battalions,  whicli  he  had 
drawn  from  the  wings,  and  were  ranged  in  close  or- 
der. The  front  of  the  Carthaginian  army  now  be- 
came a  crescent  with  the  concave  side  towards  the  ene- 
my, who  impetuously  pressed  forward,  exposed  both 
his  flanks  to  the  assaults  of  the  Carthaginian  wings, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  attacked  in  rear  by  the  vic- 
torious Asdrubal,  who  had  also  dispersed  the  cavalry 
of  the  left  wing,  the  Romans  were  thus  encompassed 
on  all  sides,  and 'so  much  compressed,  that  they  had 
not  room  to  wield  their  arms,  and  were  put  to  the 
sword,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand. 

Hannibal's  disposition  of  his  army  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  has  been  admired  by  the  tacticians  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  success 
of  the  horse  of  his  left  wing  gave  him  a  decided  su- 
periority over  the  Romans,  wnose  only  error  arose 
from  too  keenly  pursuing  the  Carthaginian  qentre, 
while  their  flanks  were  unprotected,  in  consequence 
of  the  dispersion  of  their  cavalry. 
Sattle  of  ^"  ^^^  celebrated  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  defeat 
Pharsalia.  of  Pompeyjp  horse  gave  the  victory  to  Oesar.  Pom- 
pey  drew  up  his  army  with  the  veteran  soldiers  in 
the  centre  and  on  the  flanks ;  and  the  less  expert  be- 
tween the  wings  and  the  main  body ;  with  the  whole 
of  his  cavalry  on  the  left  flank,  the  right  being  pro- 
tected by  the  river  Enipeus.  When  Caesar  observed 
that  his  great  antagonist  had  drawn  all  his  cavalry  to 
one  point,  he  conjectured  that  Pompey  intended  to 
turn  his  right  flank,  to  prevent  whictf,  he  stationed 
six  cohorts,  as  a  separate  body,  behind  the  right 
wing.  Pompey *s  horse  compelled  Casar's  to  give 
ground;  but  when  they  extended  themselves  with 
the  view  of  flanking  Caesar's  left  wing,  the  cohorts 
vigorously  attacked,  broke,  and  dispersed  them,  and 
then  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Pompey 's  left  wing. 
Cssar  in  the  mean  time  brought  up  his  third  line, 
which  till  then  had  not  engaged,  and  Pompey's  in- 
iaAtry  being  thus  assailed  on  all  sidesi  could  no 


longer  resfst,  but  fled  to  their  camp.  Cstar  owec 
his  success,  in  a  great  measure  in  this  battle,  to  the 
able  disposition  of  his  army,  especially  in  forming 
the  cohorts  as  a  corps-de-reserve,  which  repulsed  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  turned  his  right  flank,  and  attacked 
his  legions  in  the  rear. 

The  Roman  manner  of  drawing  up-  an  army  for 
battle  may  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  intUnct 
of  a  single  legion.  The  cavalry  were  stationed  on 
the  wings,  and  the  infantry  formed  on  a  line  witi 
the  first  cohort ;  the  second  cohort  drew  up  on  tk 
left  of  the  first ;  the  third  occupied  the  centre ;  tk 
fourth  was  next ;  and  the  fifth  closed  the  left  flanL 
In  the  second  line,  the  sixth  cohort  drew  up  behind  the 
first  on  the  right  flank,  the  seventh  next,  the  erghtk 
in  the  centre,  the  ninth  was  next,  and  the  tenth  al- 
ways closed  the  left  wing.  In  the  rear  of  these  twc 
lines  were  the  light  infantry,  armed  with  shield* 
javelins,  swords, '  and  missive  weapons,  and  here  sis' 
the  archers  and  sKngers  were  posted.  In  the  rear  o 
these  three  lines  the  triarii  were  stationed.  ThC 
were  armed  with  shields,  cuirasses,  helmets,  grearr  * 
swords,  and  daggers,  loaded  javelins,  and  two  nam^ 
weapons.  They  rested  on  one  knee  during  the  a^ 
tion,  that  in  the  event  of  the  preceding  Uncs  beiit  ^ 
defeated  they  might  be  fresh  when  brought  up  to  tta 
charge.  In  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  the  fin^ 
second,  and  fourth  Hues,  remained  immoveable,  wbk. 
the  light  armed  troops  advanced  in  front  of  the  lam 
and  attacked  the  enemy.  If  they  were  successfb 
they  pursued  him ;  but  if  they  were  repulsed,  thf 
re tired  behind  the  heavy  armed  infantry,  which  no* 
sustained  the  action,  at  first,  with  their  missive  mm 
pons,  and  then,  sword  in  hand.  If  the  enemy  fled,  fas 
was  pursued  by  the  light  armed  troops  and  cavaby^ 
but  if  the  contrary  happened,  and  the  legion  wm 
worsted,  it  endeavoured  to  preserve  its  ordn-  in  Him 
retreat.  A  Roman  legion  was  an  army  complete  B 
all  its  parts,  and  contained  every  thing  requisite  ta 
war  within  itself.  A  free  space  for  his  arms  atm 
motions  was  allowed  to  the  soldier,  and  by  the  intctf 
vals  the  exhausted  ranks  could  be  easily  suppls 
with  reinforcements.  The  Greeks  and  Macedoniics 
formed  their  system  of  tactics  on  very  different  nriK 
ciples ;  for  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  ng 
on  sixteen  ranks  of  long  pikes  wedged  together  M 
the  closest  array.  **  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
says  Gibbon,  "  by  reflection  as  well  as  by  the  even^ 
that  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to  cof 
tend  with  the  activity  of  the  legion." 

The  people  of  antiquity  were  extremely  addietcs 
to  superstitious  rites,  which  preceded  every  great  00 
dertaking ;  and  war,  the  most  momentous  busineii  C 
mankind,  called  forth  all  their  prejudices  in  favour  « 
divination  and  sacrifices.  Oracles  and  augun  wefl 
consulted,  and  lucky  or  unlucky  days  were  con^de^ 
ed,  previous  to  entering  into  a  war,  or  eneaguig  3 
battle.     This  custom  of  soliciting  the  assistance  tf 


the  gods,  universally  prevailed  amongst  theEgyptn? 
Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  nations.  The  Lar« 
demonians  had  no  share  in  the  glorious  battle  of  K-^ 
rathon,  because,  by  a  ridiculous  superstition,  th^ 
were  prevented  from  marching  before  the  day  of  fm 
moon.  But  so  much  were  that  people  under  the  ^ 
fluence  of  divinatioUi  -thati  at  the  battle  of  Phtctf 
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emaifject  in  Aeir  ranks  while  ihc  Pcr- 
l  them,  because  their  offer  of  sacrifice 
CO  be  nccepiable  tu  the  gods,  Pkusa- 
irtan  gfncraU  by  the  fervency  of  his 
ned  at  la  it  the  favour  of  heaven ;  and 
appearing  propitious,  gave  the  signal 
en  ilia  army  fell  upon  the  Persians  with 
n  that  they  were  totally  defeated. 
I  for  battle  among  the  Greeks  were  of 
her  viaible  or  auricular.  The  most  an- 
hted  torches*  thrown  from  both  armies 
of  Mars,  whose  persons  were  held  in* 
e  elevation  of  their  ensigns,  or  flags, 
mantle  raised  upon  the  top  of  a  spear, 
^nals  for  battle.  But  these  being  laid 
nd  of  the  shell  and  the  trumpet  indica- 
» of  the  general,  and  animated  the  souls 
The  Greeks  then  rushed  into  battle 
boijt»  to  encourage  themselves,  and  inti* 
rnemies, 

:he  Romans,  signals  were  distinguished 
h— vocal,  s^mivocal,  and  mut^.  Vocal 
he  words  given  for  the  engagement  by 
lemivocal,  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
ccina,  which  directed  the  army  whether 
'ance,  to  pursue  the  enemy  or  to  retreat* 
I  were  the  eagles,  dragons,  standards, 
w  soldiers  followed  wherever  they  mo- 
hoops  were  accustomed  to  understand 
ill  these  signalb,  whether  in  their  quar- 
irches,  in  camps,  or  in  battles*  It  was 
ry  for  bodies  of  troops,  at  a  distance 
ler,  to  convey  intelligence  by  fires  in  the 
smoke  in  the  day. 

ling  battle,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
idness  their  armies  ;  and  the  pages  of  the 
•ians  are  full  of  these  liarangues.  They 
L  to  the  occasion,  and  calculated  to  im- 
liers  with  the  justice  of  their  cause,  or 
ieir  hatred  to  the  enemy-  By  such  ora- 
rere  often  animated  with  new  life  and 
d  sometimes  retrieved  their  affairs,  when 
consequence  of  a  seasonable  appeal  to 
►  and  patriotism.  The  great  generals  of 
re  too  well  acquainted  with  the  effect  of 
lies  to  omit  them  on  any  important  oc- 
tlicy  were  followed  by  a  shout  from  the 
di  still  further  stimulated  their  courage. 
Iff  the  army,  war  cries,  and  shouts,  were 
Eul  nations ;  and  Tacitus  has  preserved 
F  Galgacus  to  our  barbarous  forefathers, 
tng^ged  Agricola's  army  in  the  battle 
iiiati^  In  latter  at^es,  the  feudal  chief- 
land  also  observed  this  custom,  and  each 
peculiar  war-song^  called  alu^s^nttt  slotr~ 
\orn^  which  are  corruptions  ottne  GacHc 
AX,  i-  e.  the  XL^ar-^ong.  These  niuagh' 
!)mettmes  composed  of  a  few  words,  and 
pre  of  considerable  length.  Of  the  fir^t 
th-artL  (L  e,  the  higli  hiUi)  which  was 
af  the  Mackenzies;  Lochow,  (i.  e,  the 
j  loch,)  the  w/i r-cry  of  the  Campbells; 
tatter  kind  is  the  speech  of  Galgacus, 
mve  been  repeated  to  the  Romans  by  the 


Caledonian  Lardti,  who  Vftftt  iljc  composers  of  such  U^itk*- 
pieces,  and  therefore  not  altogether  a  fiction  of  the  "■  v^-™^ 
historians,  as  generally  imagined. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  introduced  a  new  era 
in  the  annals  of  war  ;  and,  from  the  difference  of  the 
armour  of  the  ancients  and  modems,  a  difference  in 
the  disposition  of  an  army  io  battle  necessarily  result- 
ed. The  power  of  artillery,  and  even  of  small  arms, 
rendered  tlie  phalanx,  or  deep  column,  totally  useless, 
as  the  physical  strength  of  men  is  of  no  avail  against 
a  ball  projected  by  the  force  of  gunpowder.  Al- 
though the  nature  of  the  weapons  now  tmpWyed  re* 
quire  a  disposition  in  battle  different  from  that  of  the 
most  skilful  captains  of  antiquity,  ytt  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  guided  the  tactics  of  Epaminondas  and 
Philip  has  been  succcsafully  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  generals  of  modem  times*  To  rcn» 
der  the  assault  irresistible  in  one  point,  that  the  con- 
fusion produced  there  might  be  communicated  to  the 
whole  linr,  was  the  object  of  the  Thcban  hero,  when 
he  led  his  column  in  the  shape  of  a  vitd^^c  to  attack 
the  Lticedemonians ;  and  the  phalanx  of  Phihp  of 
Macedon,  in  the  bittle  of  Charronea,  from  tlie  same 
cause,  produced  similar  consequences, 

Frederick  of  Prussia  imitated  and  improved  the  Battles  ot 
tactics  of  these  gii^iit  men,  and  reduced  their  science  Frederick 
to  a  practical  application  that  corresponded  with  mo-  ^^^  Greau 
dern  weapons.     The  attack  in  flank,  which  had  been 
considered  as  only  incidental,  became  the   principal 
action  in  his  battles  ;  and  to  form  unforeseen  and  skil- 
ful dispositions  in   the  moment  of  onset,  or  during 
the  engagement,  constituted  his  system  in  the  field ; 
the  principle  of  which  is,  that  a  greater  front  can  be 
brought  to  act  against  a  smaller ;  and  thus  an  army, 
inferior  in  number,  may  sutpass  the  enemy  in  exer- 
tion on  these  particular  points,  where  tlie  attack  is 
likely  to  prove  decisive. 

Frederick's  judicious  disposition  of  his  battalions, 
and  his  seizing  the  critical  moment  to  attack  th^ 
enemy  in  flank,  decided  the  battle  of  Craslau  ;  and 
by  similar  manccuvrcs,  he  defeated  the  Austrians  in 
the  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg.  In  the  battle  of  Sohr, 
the  success  of  his  cavalry  enabled  the  Prussian  infan^ 
try  to  carry  the  Austrian  batteries,  and  to  turn  and 
attack  the  flank  of  their  army,  which  decided  the 
victory.  In  the  battle  of  Rosbach  lie  displayed  the 
same  manoeuvres,  and  the  same  promptitude  of  ac* 
tion.  The  enemy's  army  .vas  composed  of  battalions 
anangcd  alternately  in  column  and  in  line  ;  but  his 
right  flank  was  unsupported  j  and  Frederick,  adopt- 
ing Caesar's  plan  at  tlie  battle  of  Pharsalia,  traversed 
his  left  wing  with  two  battaHons,  The  enemy  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack,  these  battalions  wheeled  half  a 
circle  to  the  right,  which  threw  them  on  his  flank. 
The  French,  being  galled  by  the  fire  of  the  Prus- 
sians, pressed  towards  the  left,  which  made  the  co- 
lumns and  battaUons  a  heavy  and  compressed  line, 
that  was  exposed  to  the  discharges  of  the  whole  Prus- 
sian front.  By  this  Judicious  disposition  of  Frede- 
rick's battle^  a  handfiil  of  men  overcame  a  great  ar- 
my. In  the  decisive  battle  of  Leuthen,  the  disposi- 
tion and  manoeuvres  of  the  Prussians  were  exactly  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  Tliebans  in  the  battle  of  ly-uc- 
tra.     Their  right  wing  threatened  to  turn  and  at> 
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**-""  ti.ii  tif  CTiKry's  left,  while  the  rest  of  their  line 
•  —  izTjofi  3  S£  oblique  direction,  mdually  diverging 
H  r  rr!er-(3ei  Tne  Pniesian  rigfjt  wing  according- 
>r  cuuiLri  ud  repelled  the  Austrian  left,  and,  seizing 
SL  jmacDoe  which  it  had  occupied,  planted  a  batterv 
:f  rrsccc,  that  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  In  this 
tXiCs  tie  A-J5triar.5  were  60,000  strong,  and  ihe 
Pi^rsats  no  nvtre  than  30,000;  but  still  the  science 
Tj»i  ir:e  d::po&itioc  cf  Frederick  reduced  the  supe- 
ncr  r  -r:,i-f r  of  the  enemy  to  nothing,  and  gave  him 
^  cr.il  iirpcrtaat  victory. 

TL*  —  otires  that  may  induce  an  experienced  gene- 
ra! 1 3  baz2rd  a  battle  arise  from  various  considera- 
tDT-f-  T^:e  consequences  that  may  result  from  it, 
vbes  ^I^ci=Ive,  are  so  important  and  momentous,  that 
:  -^':.  -.r  b  Jt  the  fullest  confidence  of  success,  on  the 
cnt  L^r.  i,  or  imperious  necessity  on  the  other,  could 
r^zzt^  a  man  of  reflection  to  venture  so  great  a  stake, 
trytc-^j  as  he  must  be  aware  that  the  issue  depends 
oir^  K>  many  contingencies.  The  greatest  captains 
cr  al]  a2^s  have  occasionally  committed  errors,  and 
xufcalcuiated  the  extent  of  their  ownj)owers,  as  well 
21  tho^e  of  the  enemy  ;  but  in  many  mstancea,  a  tri- 
vial circumstance,  unexpectedly  occurring,  has  deci- 
ded a  bzttle,  contrary  to  all  expectation.  The  dis- 
dj. lire  ac'J  apirit  of  the  troops,  conjoined  to  a  conti- 
di^r.ce  in  the  skill  of  their  commander,  arc  great 
rdi^9n%  of  enturirg'  ^uccc^s;  and  the  expectation  of 
•.\rxr»rj  cften  itim'jlat«.-f  to  extraordinary  exertions. 

Therr  are  c^rtam  common  rules  which  ought  to 
k#t  ohvr7»rl  by  <?7«rry  general  before  he  engages  in 
Saf  ?>.  H<*  oti^fhr  to  know  the  nature  of  the  enemy*8 
grrv.:wi  aJi  -^fW  at  h>.  own  ;  the  strong  or  weak  posi- 
*-/vnfi  vr-.rr.  .t  ^rTvmu  \  and  by  what  Hical  advantages 
r.w  '■•••r.  fur 'ax  'J»i  b*r  tupprirted,  or  those  of  the  ene- 
tt-r  vfju'j^'i\  and  alto  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
••ni^  y^.t.*\  'A  bit  '/wn  and  antagonist's  disposition, 
ukf  .^  .'Ks^'^  ^^  yr^ryairtd  to  ttrrngrthen  the  one,  or  to 
4c^<t^i.r  •>>-  </ry^r.  F'/f  the  purpose  of  supporting 
'.-  v*ju'*.f./^  »*ak  yAtsiif  a  corps-de -reserve  is  ge- 
■r-'wlr  ^Jifir^^'i  iu  ftar,  and  the  exertions  of  that 
vvf'r  AH  '«  v,«.^.isr.^^  produced  the  most  important 
'.vtw-A  •,/*-^>t.  7>>t  r'-ienre  under  Dessaix  decided 
\m  -,f».'.^  'A  Ka/*^.>;''  in  favour  of  the  French,  by 
..s«ry.r../  ' -.*•   K  .'.zJkz*  ccTitre,  which  h;;d  been  too 

A  j(.*niiv«  VJ^  vYf  ii  a  peculiar  gift  which  few  men 
^^-i^f  <rt#t  *j'"^,r.g^h  it  may  be  improved  by  study 
.*M  •-/y**'*nit^^  T<  :»  nr-ao  can  ever  be  a  great  gene- 
-4  M>i^'«  t^  Vr  2da  '^-rally  active,  and  at  the  same  time 
9r^  4nK  '</'.«ififiiVr4£ie«  but  above  all,  endowed  with  a 
:ifM*>-i«-4K  'V^  ^i'!7'j*^tKjr.,  that  enables  him  instantly 
^  -diz-.v*^  •^•-^  c'/T-tingency  that  may  arise  amidst 
\^  VvXH  vj'^u?  of  a  tattle.  He  must  be  capable 
^  vv>Aoii'^  ^-i-^  v*j^deo  movements  of  the  enemy,  by 
t^»'  ^:t«»»u»A  jMCajitaneously  adopted,  and  readily  ex- 
«^.i»«i.'C  :  4et  It  IS  by  a  general's  address  that  he  can 
v«k^  ^»aiuta^  of  circumstances,  and  may  sometimes 
^,^^^  t  svAK^  coTiducive  to  the  whole  success  of  the 

'i'-ut  ^^tr  MtA  dispofittk)n  of  the  troops  depend  en- 
'.H«^  vyvL  the  commander,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
4M0^  t-MT}- jMttible  advantage ;  but  the  faithful  exe- 
«.iiMit.  ^  L»  ord«rt  depend  upon  his  general  oflic.  rs,. 
#!>»»  vi^^  tt^  i^^^  »t  V''^ch  knowledge  of  the  busi- 


ness of  the  day,  as  to  be  able  to  vary  then 
to  circumstances,  when  in  such  situations 
commander  himself  cannot  direct  their 
The  multiphcity  of  intricate  movemeati 
necessarily  occur  in  battle,  and  which  an 
with  many  unforeseen  circumstances,  p 
possibility  of  previously  arranging  all  t 
parts  of  an  army,  so  as  not  to  require*  du 
the  constant  watchfulness  of  those  who 
and  he  is  the  best  general  who  is  ahle  to 
every  var^'ing  incident  that  may  be  presc 
in  such  a  scene  of  bloodshed,  uproar,  ao^ 
See  Rollings  Ancient  fJistort/j  vol.  iu  j 
132,  244,  24.5  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  95,  95>;  vol. 
Sll,  410;  vol.  V.  p.  251;  vol.  vi.  p.  i 
p.  79.  Gillies'  History  of  Greece^  vol 
39S  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  257,  368 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  208, 
liii's  Roman  Uhiory^  vol.  v.  p.  60,  61  ;  vo 
Pulj/bhiSt  book  iii.  Adams*  Roman  An 
379,  382,  383.  Vegetius^  book  ii.  and  ii 
Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  76— -79.  Gillies'  View  c 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  p.  12,  116,  162 
(t) 

Battle,  or  Battel,  a  small  town  i; 
ty  of  Sussex,  which  received  its  present 
William  tlie  Conqueror,  after  the  decisi 
which  he  gained  at  Hastings,  when  he  id 
magnificent  abbey  whicli  still  adorns  this  totr 
is  remarkable  only  for  the  peculiar  exa 
its  gunpowder,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  ii 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  «  Battle  p 
Count  Rnmford  found,  that  the  best  poro 
in  this  place  is  stronger  than  govemmeot  fio 
the  ratio  of  4  to  3,  but  that  it  u  ^l^perut 
than  it  ou&rht  to  be.  Number  of  liousn  ii 
291 ;  population  2040,  of  whom  230  woe  n 
as  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.    [/), 

BATTUECAS,  the  name  of  two  uxd 
vallies  in  the  bishoprick  of  Soria,  in  the  tif 
Leon,  eight  leagues  from  Castel  Rodrigis  ■■ 
teen  from  Salamanca.  These  vallies  are  ki 
league  in  length,  aud  are  so  completely  oilx 
among  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  that,  is  i 
the  sun  is  only  seen  lour  hours  a  day.  Gffl 
rocks  curiously  shaped,  excavations  in  the  Mi 
and  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  animals,  IR 
the  curiosities  of  the  Battuecas.  A  cpDvento 
footed  Carmelites,  established  here  is  155%  i 
ried  among  the  trees  of  the  impendiog  nich 
only  habitation  of  importance.  It  wu  Ipog. 
ccived  opinion,  that  these  vjJlies  were  compb 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  wot 
vered  during  the  last  century  by  two  lovert|V 
fled  in  search  of  an  asylum  from  theveops 
their  parents.  This  nation,  however,  bai  bee 
pletely  refuted  by  Father  F/eyjov,  and  also  by  1 
Sanchez,  who,  in  the  year  1659,  puhlisM 
drid,  a  work  entitled,  Verdadera  Relacm^^ 
Apologetico  de  la  Aniiguedad  di  ias  BoUnfff^ 
Boureoin^'s  Travels  in  Spain j  chap.  xxiv.;ii 
borders  Viexx)  ofSpaiut  vol.  iii.  p.  353.    (<l) 

BAVARIA,*one  of  the  circles  of  G«» 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  Franconia  and  Bp 
on  the  east  and  south  by  the  circle  of  Aosui 
on  the  west  by  Swabza.    The  whole  extent 
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n  estimated  at  one  tnousand  and  twenty 

leagues.      The  states   which   it  contains,   a- 

^  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  divided  into 

ches,  ecclesiastical  and  secular^     The  first  of 

iches  consists  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salz- 

be  bishoprics  of  Ratisbon,  Fassau,  and  Frey- 

the   princely  provostship  of  Bercktoldsga- 

id  the  abbeys  of  Saint  Emcran,  Nieder,  and 

'unster,  in  the  town  of  Ratisbon,     Tbe  secu* 

h  is  composed  of  the  electorate  of  Bavanut 

ibies  of  Neuburg  and  Salzburg,  the  landgra- 

"  Leucbtenberg,  the  princely  county  of  Stein - 

be  counties  of  Haag  and  of  Ortenburg,  the 

s  of  Ehrenfcls,  Sul/ljurg,  Pyrbaurn,  Hohen- 

__.,  and  Breiteneck,  and  the  iroperial  town  ot 

^n.     The  Elector  of  Bavana  and  the  Arcb- 

f  of  Salzburg  possess  the  joint  power  of  convo- 

Ihe  states  of  this  circle;  and  their  asBembUcs» 

ihich  those  princes  alternately  preside,  ^^g^' 

h  held  at   Ratisbon,  or  at  Wysserburg,     Thia 

'  funtishes   only  one   assessor  to  the   imperial 

ler,  though,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphaba,   it 

|to  send  four, 

\kr  the  greater  part  of  this  circle  belongs  to 
jBtlor  (now  king)  of  Bavaria,  who  is  one  of  the 
powerful  of  the  secondary  princes  of  Germany. 
t  the  late  wars  between  Germany  and  France* 
Iminions  in  this  circle  consisted,  1st,  Of  the 
Jr  of  Bavaria  ;  2d,  Of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  or 
'atinate  of  Bivaria ;  3d,  Of  tbe  principalities 
rg  and  Sulzbach  ;  4th,  Of  the  Landgravi- 
principality  of  Leuchtenberg  ;  5th,  Of  the 
of  Haag ;  6th,  of  tlie  lordships  of  Ehrcnfels, 
gt  Pyrbaum,  Brciteneck,  and  Hohenwaldeck. 
these  territoriL-s,  he  was  sovereign  lord  of  the 
part  of  tbe  county  of  Erbach,  in  the  circle  of 
mia  ;  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  he  possessed  the 
lips  of  Wiesensteig,  Mcindelheim,  and  Scb wa- 
ft 10  tbe  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Lower 
pate,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  ;  in  tbe 
Af  tbe  Upper  Rhine,  the  principalities  of  Sim- 
r  Lauiem,  and  Veldenz,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
of  Spenheim,  besides  the  reven>ton  of  the  prin- 
of  tne  Deux  Ponts,  another  part  ofthecoun- 
penheim,  and  half  thebailHageof  Hombourg, 
fcer  half  of  which  belonged  to  the  house  of  Nas- 
fcarbruck  ;    in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  the 

fts  of  Juhers,  and  of  Berg.  The  connection 
recently  took  place  between  the  families  of  the 
r  and  the  Emperor  of  tbe  French,  induced  Na- 
10  erect  the  electorate  into  a  kingdom,  which, 
ordontia nee  of  the  2\ St  June  1806,  has  been 
,  into  fifteen  circles,  whose  names,  extent,  and 
{don,  are  accurately  laid  down  in  the  following 


E&tent  id  Si* 
ftfiles. 


Names* 


£xt«at  in  Sq.      Popii* 
MiJcs.  latkm. 

*  circle  of  the  Mein, 72^  .  •  190,650 

of  Pegniz, 42     ,  .  14I,tKX) 

of  the  Nab,   ,  .  .  .  130J  ,  .  'J'lO.HSS 

of  Retzal,  .....    6li  .  .  190,077 

♦ of  the  Altmuhl, .  •    9tf  .  .  20*2,107 

of  the  Upper  I  ^  ^ 

Danube,    J   '"  ^9  -  -  ^b,589 

.of  the  Lech, 01  .  -  *  22.S,176 

.of  the  Regcn,  ...  121  ..  .  237,095 


Kflm«5. 

9-  The  circle  of  the  Lower 
Danube, 

10 of  the  Isar,    . 

11 of  Sulzbach, 

12. of  the  lller». 

13. of  the  Inn,,'. 

14 oftheEiaak,,.-  ,  15H 

15 of  the  Adige,  ,  ,  .  112J 


Popu- 
lation. 


Bivaru* 


US  ..  .215.661 


1.55; 

10:^1 
lis  . 
I76J 


,  llK),fRi7 
.  21*7,097 
.202,751 
.191,611 
,  226,492 


Total 1636       3,231,558 

Tbe  kingdom  of  fia\nina,  which  belongs  to  tlie 
confederation  of  the  Rhine,  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
20,000,000  florins,  and  oan  bring  into  tbe  Geld  an 
army  uf  65,000  men. 

At  present  we  shall  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  chieQy  to  the  Di;chy  of  Bavaria.  It  is 
bounded  by  Tjrol  and  tbe  archbishopric  of  Salz- 
burg on  the  south  ;  by  Snrabia  and  Franconia  on 
the  west ;  on  the  north  by^  the  Upper  Palatinate ; 
and  on  the  cast  by  Bohemia  and  Austria.  Its  extent 
is  generally  estfmated  at  576  miles,  or  1600  square 
leagues  ;  and  tbe  number  of  its  inhabitants,  according 
to  the  most  accurate  computations,  amounts  to  about 
900,000.  The  Duchy  of  Bavaria  holds  the  fourth 
rank  among  the  German  states  ;  assigning  the  first 
rank  to  the  house  of  Austria,  the  second  to  tbe  house 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  third  to  Saxony,  Under 
even  tolerable  culture,  it  might  very  easily  maintain 
more  than  double  of  its  present  population ;  and, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  better  government,  might  de- 
velope  a  power  at  least  four  times  greater  than  it  can 
at  present  boast.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Bavaria,  the  former  of  which  is  the  extremity  of  the 
immense  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  stretches  into  this 
country  througb  Salzburg  and  the  county  of  Tyrol. 
The  Duchy y  including  the  Palatinate,  is  said  to  con- 
tain SI  towns,  and  80  burghs,  8000  villages  or  ham- 
lets, and  thirty-six  thousand  estates,  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. It  has  3050  churches,  Bi^S  chapels,  908  cures, 
12  chapters,  and  IVI  convents,  3765  secular  clergy, 
and  3560  religious  of  both  sexes.  Its  chief  towns 
are  Munich,  btraubing,  Landshut,  Donawert,  and 
Burghausen. 

The  southern  parts  of  Bavaria,  though  very  moiin-  Aspect  of 
tainous,  are  by  no  means  so  un^t  for  agriculture  as  the  coun- 
they  have  been  generally  represented.  Amidst  tho«e  ^^Y^  ^^> 
rugged  and  stupendous  mountains,  which  excite  ideas  ^^* 
onlyuf  grandeur  and  sterility,  the  eye  is  frequently  re* 
Ueved  by  beautiful  valhes,  the  soil  of  which  is  so  rich 
as  to  repav,  more  than  six-fold,  even  the  awkward 
and  unsKilful  culture  of  a  Bavarian  farmer.  The 
tract  of  country  which  stretches  from  Munich  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Inn,  is  the  Bnest 
arable  land  in  Bavaria;  and  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  hills,  which  are  clothed  to  the  summits  with 
magnificent  forests.  The  Upper  Palatinate,  with 
that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria  which  Uea  on  tbe 
farther  side  of  the  Danube,  is  a  continued  chain  of 
mountains,  which  ascend  gradually  from  the  Danube 
to  Mount  FicUtelbcrg,  and  the  mountains  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  yet  these  lands  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and 
are,  in  many  places,  susceptible  of  any  kind  of  culture. 
Of  this  country,  so  highly  favoured  by  nature,  a 
great  proportion  is  allowed  to  remain  altogether  un- 
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Bdvaria.  cultivated.  Thefc  are  vast  tract »  of  land  which  the 
indolent  inhabitants  condemn  as  marshes,  but  in  many 
of  which  the  traces  of  ancient  furrows  still  remain  to 
reproach  their  negligence  and  inactivity.  There  is 
another  part  of  Bavaria  covered  with  a  fine  forest ; 
while  a  third  part,  without  any  apparent  necessity,,  is 
always  left  in  fallow,  .  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable, 
tliat  not  more  than  que  naif  of  the  country  is  under 
proper  cultivation. 
Staite  of  There  is  scarcely  a  place  in  Europe  where  agricul- 

agriculture.  ture  is  in  such  a  backward  state  as  in  Bavaria,  or 
where  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  are  so 
little  understood  and  improved.     Schloetzer  (in  his 
Correspondancc  sur  l^  Agriculture  de  la  Baviere)  in- 
forms us,  that  agriculture  is  so  much  neglected  in 
Bavaria,  that,  except  in  good  years,  it  does  not  pro- 
duce enough  of  grain  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
habitants.    A  country,  placed  under  the  san^e  lati- 
tude with  Austria,  might  be  expected  to  produce 
wine  ;  but  Bavaria  has  none.     Whatever  wine  is  used 
there,  is  purchased  from  the  neighbouring  states ;  and 
the  people,  unlike  the  other  southern  nations  ^f  Ger- 
many,  make  beer  their  principal  beverage.     Ano- 
ther ^ct  yet  more  astonishine;,  and  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  very  low  degree  of  barbarism,  is,  that  very 
few  fruits  are  cultivated  in  this  country.    The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Munich  is  almost  the  only  place  where 
an  orchard  is  to  be  found  ;  and  even  there  the  supply 
of  fruit  is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demand  of  the 
city.     Thus  while,  throughout  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many even  to  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  there 
is  not  a  village  where  every  peasant  has  not  a  well- 
stocked  orchard,-*in  the  south  of  Germany,  where 
that  species  of  culture  would  be  much  easier  and  more 
productive,  a  large  country  is  found  where  the  art  of 
gardening  is  almost  unknown.     Even  the  rearing  of 
vegetables  is  neglected :  white  coleworts,  of  which 
they  make  sour  crout  and  salad,  is  the  only  vegetable 
witn  which  the  Bavarian  peasantry  are  acquainted  5 
^d  although  they  brew  an  immense  quantity  of  beer, 
they  are  obliged  to  import  hops  from  other  coun- 
tries.    In  a  word,  they  are  unacquainted  with  every 
kind  of  industry,  except  that  rude  agriculture  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 

The  wretched  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  proprietors,  and  to  the 
foolish  administration  of  the  officers  of  government. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unfavourable  to  im- 
provement than  the  manner  in  which  the  lands  of  Bava- 
ria are  farmed.  The  farmers  are  divided  into  four  classes 
—The  first  class,  who  are  called  farmers  byway  of  emi- 
nence, must  have  at  least  S  work  horses,  and  are  sur- 
named  cinsiedler^  or  hermits^  because  their  farms  are 
;dways  at  some  distance  from  any  town  or  village. 
Many  of  these  farmers  have  an  extent  of  about  3  miles 
square,  and  employ  from  12  to  l/>  plough  horses  :  of 
this  class  there  are  about  40,000 ;  the  second  class,  cal- 
led half  farmers,  consists  of  those  who  have  only  four 
horses ;  tlie  third,  called  quarter  farmers,  of  those 
who  have  only  two ;  and  the  fourth  class,  called 
hatusleTf  are  merely  day  labourers,  who  work  for 
the  other  classes,  and  have  no  horses  of  their  own. 
The  disparity  in  the  condition  of  these  diflPerent 
classes  is  attended  with  this  deplorable  evil^  that  it 
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often  gives  to  the  rich  farmer  an  oppprtunity  of  op^ 
pressing  and  ruining  his  poorer,  tnough  equally  in-  * 
dustrious,  neighbour.     The  husbandman  who  hu  no 
capital,  depends  on  his  annual  harvests  for  the  supply - 
of  his  immediate  necessities.   He  is  of  course  oblmd 
to  carry  his  own  grain  to  tl>e  readiest  market,  and  to 
sell  it  at  the  lowest  price.     The  opulent  farmer,  oa 
the  contrary,  can  keep  his  barns  filledi  till  anoppor* 
tunitv  occur  of  selling  dear  ;  he  keeps  up  the  Gonii^ 
which  the  less  wealthy  agriculturist  is  unable  to  ro«i 
tain,  and  often  advances  to  him  the  whole  valiie  or 
his  ensuing  harvest.     One  unfavourable  year  involfc^ 
the  poor  man  in  difficulties,  and  throws  him  cntirrf^ 
dependant  on  his  rich  competitor,  who  seizes  withfl 
out  compassion  on  his  property,  and  thus  acqnoii**^ 
new  opportunities  of  enriching  himself«  and  of  faeigl^:: 
ening,  by  a  dangerous  monopoly,  the  price  of  pro*^ 
sions  to  the  public. 

This  evil  is  still  greatly  increased  by  the  iqa,^ 
cious  mode  of  taxation  which  is  followed  in  Ba^ 
No  exemption  is  made  in  favour  of  the  poorer  c1 
of  labourers,  who  are  taxed,  as  far  as  their  sL  _ 
means  extend,  at  the  very  same  rate  as  the  wcaltlkS«| 
of  their  countrymen.  The  veneration  paid  to  the 
monks,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  convents  cmi^ 
blished  in  this  ul-regulated  country,  is  another  eow; 
cumstance  which  tends  greatly  to  retard  the  progrem 
of  agricultural  improvement.  An  income  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  revenue  of  government  is  engronm 
by  these  ecclesiastics,  with  a  complete  immooity 
from  all  taxation.  They  do  more  serious  injury  totkc? 
community,  however,  by  persuading  the  richer  &niB.-* 
ers  to  send  their  sons  into  convents,  with  each  c^ 
whom  they  receive  a  sum  of  SOOO  or  4000  Aorio^^ 
The  country,  thus  deprived  of  those  who  would  b^ 
best  able  to  improve  it,  remains  only  half  cultivited  '. 
while  the  children  of  the  other  farmers,,  by  bdn^ 
likewise  educated  in  convents,  are  rendered  lunHj 
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In  a  country  where  agriculture  is  so  little  under*' 
stood,  neither  manufactures  nor  commerce  can  b^ 
expected  to  fionrish.  Even  the  manufisicture  of  wooB- 
len  cloth,  which,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  hntm 
ria,  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  articles  of  dreai,  B 
almost  entirely  neglected.  More  than  a  centiuj  agfl* 
7000  pieces  of  cloth  were  annually  fabricated  m  qS 
country,  whereas,  at  present,  it  can  scarcely  prodn^ 
5000.  Westensieder,  in  his  description  of  If  uaids 
gives  an  enumeration  of  the  different  tradesmen  ai&r 
artists  there,  which  exhibits  a  very  curious  view  ^ 
the  preposterous  and  unnatural  state  of  manafiictur^ 
and  the  arts  in  that  capital.  It  contains  eight  c^ 
gravers,  six  chocolate  makers,  sixteen .  goldsnitk' 
seventeen  varnishers,  six  bakers  of  gingerbread,  tM^ 
ty-four  painters  of  the  corps  de  maitrise,  seiente^ 
hairdressers;  but  only  two  basket-makers,  twodotK 
painters,  not  a  single  weaver,  six  curriers,  fifiei^ 
clothiers,  seventeen  spinners  and  carders,  of  .wool,  ■''^ 
four  persons  who  work  in  cotton  stuffik .  There.il  htM 
a  manufactory  of  tapestry,  en  haute  lissef  and  anoth^ 
in  gold  and  silver  lace  ;  they  have  been  anxious  to eit<^ 
blish  manufactures  of  silk,  and  to  rear  plaatations^ 
mulberry  trees,  while  the  native  productions  of  tl^ 
country  are  neglected|  and  the  use  otthem  diicouragec: 
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Brwia.    empire  by  Charles  I.,  he  reserved  oidy  the  lands  of 
^    -   Luneburgy  Brunswick,  and  Nordheim. 

Otto»  the  eldest  son  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach, 
and  lineally  descended  from  duke  Arnold,  obtained 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  which  was  now  separated  from 
the  Tyrol.  His  son  and  successor  LfOuis  was  crea- 
ted Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  by  king  Frederic  II., 
and  the  possession  of  that  palatinate  descended  to  Otto 
the  son  of  Louis.  Louis  the  Severe,  and  Henry,  the 
sons  of  Otto,  divided  between  them  their  paternal 
domains.  Louis  kept  possession  of  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine  and  Upper  Bavaria ;  the  remaining  terri- 
tories fell  to  the  share  of  Henry.  A  new  division 
was  made  by  Louis  and  Rhodolphus,  the  sons  of 
Louis  the  Severe.  Rhodolphus  was  the  founder  of 
the  house  of  the  Electorate  Palatine ;  and  Louis  of 
that  of  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  which  continued 
to  reign  till  a  very  recent  period.  Louis  bein?  elect- 
ed emperor,  made  a  treaty  with  his  nephews,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Rhodolphus,  by  which  he  formally  ceded 
to  them  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  which  then  for  the  first  time  received  that 
name.  The  sons  of  Etien  having  made  a  division  of 
Bavaria  in  the  year  1392,  formed  the  branches  of  In- 
golstadt,  Landshut,  and  Munich,  the  first  of  which 
branches  was  extinguished  in  1447»  and  the  second  in 
1503*  Maximilian  I.  being  invested  with  the  elec- 
toral dignity  in  162S,  and  with  the  tith*  of  Upper 
Palatine  in  1628,  obtained  the  confirmation  of  both 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  His  erandson  Maxi- 
milian II.  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but 
recovered  possession  of  his  dominions  in  1 7 1 4>.  Charles 
Albert,  the  son  and  successor  of  Maximilian  II.,  be- 
ing raised  to  the  imperial  throne  in  1742,  wa^ed  an 
unsuccessful  war  ag^nst  Austria.  His  son  Maximi- 
lian Joseph  died  without  issue  in  ]777i  and  thus  the 
branch  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  became  ex- 
.  tioct ;  the  eighth  electorate,  created  in  &vour  of  the 
Counts  Palatme  of  the  Rhine,  was  suppressed,  and 
these  counts  resumed  their  ancient  rank  in  the  elec- 
toral coUegei  with  all  the  prerogatives  which  are  at- 
tached to  It. 

Inunediately  after  the  death  of  Maxinulian  Joseph, 
the  Elector  Palatine  took  possession  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  house  of  Austria  seized  upon  part  of  the  electo- 
rate. Against  this  usurpation  the  king  of  Prussia 
made  a  formal  appeal,  and  hostile  preparations  were 
immediately  set  on  foot  by  both  powers.  The  em- 
peror levied  three  powerful  armies,  the  first  of  which, 
consisting  of  80,000  men,  he  proposed  to  send  into 
Bohemia  under  the  command  of  the  archduke  Maxi- 
milian, and  general  Nadasti;  the  second  was  to  be 
commanded  by  the  emperor  in  person,  and  by  gene- 
rals Lasci,  Haddik,  and  Laudon  in  Silesia ;  and  a 
third  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  command  of  duke 
Albert,  and  general  Strowitz.  The  imperial  army 
had  already  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohe- 
mia, when  the  will  of  the  late  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
opened  at  Ratisbon.  It  constituted  the  elector  Pa- 
latine universal  heir,  and  comprehended  in  the  inhe- 
ritance the  allodial  estates  of  the  late  duke  Clement, 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  consUntly  in  Bavaria 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  agreeably  to  the  treaties  of 
17639l771|andl77i.  While  the  elector  Palatinei  who 
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had  acceded  to  the  usurpation  of  the  emperor, 
yet  hesitating  what  part  he  shoukl  now  U^KCf  tfae  ^ 
king  of  Prussia  took  the  field,  passed  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  and  encamped  within  view  of  the  impe- 
rial army.  Some  skirmishes  ensued,  and  all  Europe 
was  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  event  of  « 
general  engagement,  when  the  two  sovereigns,  willing 
to  spare  the  blood  of  their  troops,  entereo  into  n  ae- 
^ociation.  Next  year  the  house  of  Austria  declared 
Itself  willing  tp  renounce  part  of  its  pretensmns,  and 
to  sign  an  acconunodation  ;  Prussia  was  satisfied,  and 
all  thoughts  of  war  were  for  the  time  relinquished. 
The  future  history  of  Bavaria  will  come  more  pro- 
perly under  that  of  Germany,  with  wluch  it  is  doadr, 
and  indeed  inseparably,  interwoven.  We  may  only 
observe,  that  the  jealousy  which  has  long  subsisted 
between  the  houses  of  Bavaria'  and  Austria  induced 
the  former  to  remain  neuter  in  the  late  war  betvreen 
Germany  and  France.  This  circumstance  naturally 
conciliated  to  Bavaria  the  favour  of  the  French;  and 
when  Austria  peremptorily  demanded  an  army,  from 
the  elector,  Bonaparte  took  him  under  his  protection^ 
adopted  him  as  an  ally,  and  at  length  conferred  npoa 
him  the  dignity  of  royalty. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria  held  the  fifth  rank  in  the  Ti 
electoral  college,  and  the  second  among  the  secular  pr 
electors.     As  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  ranked  first  in  the  ^ 
college  of  ttie  princes  of  the  empire,  and  had  the  pn-  *" 
vilege  of  first  delivering  his  opinion.     The  house  of 
Bavaria  had  likewise  hcea  from  a  very  remote  period 
in  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  office  of  ardi- 
seneschal  of  the  empire.     By  the  act  of  division  pass- 
ed between  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  his  nephews^ 
in  the  year  1329,  it  was  agreed  that  the  dignity  of 
arch-seneschal  should  be  common  to  the  houses  of 
Bavaria  and  Palatine,  but  that  the  right  of  voting  ia 
the  electoral  college  should  belong  to  them  alternate- 
ly.    The  Palatine  house  being  privately  invested  by 
the  golden  bull  with  the  dignity  of  elector,  afterwardl 
appropriated  to  itself  the  office  of  arch'SenescbaL 
But  when  the  elector  Palatine  Frederic  was  put  wi- 
der the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1623,  both  of  these  d^- 
nities  reverted  to  the  dtike  of  Bavaria. '  The  first  wH 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  bat 
the  latter  was  not  mentioned,  and  was  enjoyed  by  the 
elector  Palatine  from  1706  to  1714.     The  vicariab^^ 
of  the  empire  on  the  Rhine,  in  Swabia  and  Frsac^^-^ 
nia,  being  connected  with  the  office  of  arch-i 
occasioned  a  very  warm  contest  between  thetwoek« 
tors.     At  first  it  was  agreed  that  the  vicariate  T 
be  es^rcised  by  both  houses  at  once  ;  but  it ' 
terwards  resolved  that  they  should  enjoy  it  dt 
ly,  and  this  resolution  was  approved  of  by  the  < 
of  electors,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  I758L' 

The  elector  Palatine  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  i 
dignities  of  the  former  electors  of  Bavaija,  and  1 
the  laws  and  government  of  the  country  ncttly  ia  1 
same  state  in  which  he  found  them.  The  states 
Bavaria  are  composed  of  three  orders,  prelates^  | 
bility,  and  people.  In  the  assembly  of  the  ^alei,  i 
nobility  have  one  half  of  the-  suiFrages,  the  other  h 
is  divided  between  the  clergy  and  people :  thus,  wb 
there  are  four  prelates  and  four  deputies  from  I 
towns^  there  are  eight  noblemen*    Ijie  dackj  is\ 
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1722t  by  Bamnin,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch 
vessel  Tienhoven,  who  sailed  rouad  the  world  in  com* 
pany  with  Roggewain.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
very  numerous,  are  white,  and  are  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows.  Thiy  are  represented  as  friendly  to 
strangers,  and  of  a  gentle  and  humane  disposition. 
W.  Long.  17S<»,  S.  fat.  Jgo.     (j) 

BAUTZEN.     See  Budissen. 

BAY  OF  Islands,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  island* 
whicb  embroider  its  shores.  It  affords  good  ancho- 
rage, and  refreshments  of  every  kind.  W.  LfOng. 
185<>  38^,  S.  Lat.  S59  18'.  See  Captain  Cook's 
Vovages;  and  New  Zealand,     (j) 

BAXTER,  Richard,  an  emment  divine,  waa 
bom  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  November  12,  1615» 
He  was.  carefully  instructed  by  his  father  in  the 
principles  of  Christian  piety,  and  gave  early  indica- 
tions of  a  devout  and  studious  disposition.  He  wa» 
less  fortunate  in  his  opportunities  of  literary  improve* 
ment,  and  his  first  teachers  were  neither  men  ot  great 
learning  nor  of  good  morals^  He  made  very  consi- 
derable attainments,  however,  under  Mr  Owen,  mas^ 
ter  of  the  free  school  at  Wroxeter,  who  taught  him 
the  elements  of  grammar;  under  Mr  Wickstead, 
chaplain  to  the  council  at  Ludlow,  who  allowed  him 
the  use  of  an  excellent  library ;  and  under  Mr  Gar- 
bett,  minister  of  Wroxeter,  who  carried  him  through 
a  course  of  philosophy,  and  greatly  encouraged  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  In  163S  he  was  per- 
suaded to  seek  employment  at  court ;  and  he  went  to 
Wiiitehall,  with  recommendation  to  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert, master  of  the  revels ;  but  being  soon  disgrusted 
with  tliat  mode  of  life,  and  having  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  clerical  office,  he  returned  home,  after 
little  more  than  a  month's  absence,  and  resumed  his 
fiormer  atudies  with  redoubled  vigour.  In  the-  mean 
time  he  was  appointed  master  or  the  free  school  at 
I>udlej ;  bat  his  bodily  health  became  so  infirm^ 
^t,.from  the-^lst  to  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he 
lived  in.  the  constant  expectation  of  death,  and  waa 
so  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
religion,  that  he  became  still  more  anxious  to  em- 
ploy his  remaining  strength  in  recommending  the 
subject  to  his  fellow  creatures..  In  ^638  he  received 
orders  from  Dr  Thomborough,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  preached  frequently  at  Dudley  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  with  great  satisfaction  to  his  hear- 
ers. W  ithin  lesa  than  »  year  after  his  ordinatioa  he- 
went  to  associate  as  assistant  to  Mr  Madstard^  at 
Bridgnorth  ;  and  in  1640  he  vras  invited  to  the  of-^ 
fice  of  stated  preacher  -at  Kidderminster.  Heze  he 
employed  himseli  with  unwearied  diligence  in  the  iii- 
atruction  of  his  parish,  and  produced  a  very  remark?^ 
able  reformation  of  manners  among  a  very  dissolute 
people.  When  the  civil. war  commenced,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  he  jomed  with  the  parhament,  and 
was  exposed  to  several  inconveniences  on  that  account.. 
He  was  obliged  to  renoove  his  residence,  first  to, 
Worcester,  t£en  to  G4oucester,  then  back  to  Kid- 
derminster, and  then  at  length  to  Coventnr,  wher» 
he  continued  about  two  years,  residing  chieny  in  the 
governor's  house,  preaching  both  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  and  to  the  people  of  the  town,  and  exert- 
ing hiouel^  with  great  success  and  zeal^  in  repress- 


ing the  anabaptists,  and  restraining  the  vtblenae  oTcbe 
other  sectaries.     With  the  view  of  preventiagy.  trill  ^ 
more  effectually,  the  growing  influence  of  tiuuufct 
men,  he  connected  himself  with  the  armyf  andwlBd 
for  a  considerable  time  as  chaphdn  to  the  xcsiflKat  o£ 
Colonel  Whalley.     In  1647  he  was  reduced  to  tadt 
a  feeble  state  ot  health,  by  a  frec^uent  bleeding  it  tl» 
nose,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fehnquish  hi»  em^oj* 
ment  in  the  army,  and,  after  remaining  some  riae  it 
the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Rouse,  he  returned  to  hm 
ministry  at  Kidderminster.     He  openly  oppoaed  ma^ 
ny  of  the  revolutionary  measures  which  now  begaia, 
to  prevail ;  discouraged  the  taking  of  the  covenant  ^ 
dissuaded  the  army  mm  resistiuj^  Charless  II.  at  ^i« 
head  of  the  Scots ;  expressed  his  dissatia^Ktion  wi^'^ 
Cromwell's  usurpation ;  recommended  loyalty  to  thr  ji 
prince,  in 'a  discourse  before  the  parliament ;  pimhuj 
a  thanksgiving  sermon  at  St  Paul's,  on  acoaoot    f^ 
General  MonK's  success ;  after  the  restoration  araa 
appointed  one  of  the  kind's  chaplains  in 
and  was  always  treated  by  nim  vrith  peculiar  i 
He  frequently  waited  upon  the  king,  in  order 
procure,  by  his  means,  more  favourable  terma  fur  i 
non-conformists ;  was  one  of  the  commissioiiers  ; 
the  Savov  conferences  on  the  same  subject ;  and  «i 
employed  to  jdraw  up  the  reformed  liturgy.    He  di 
chned  the  bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  vras  offere  ^ 
to  him  by  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  toad 
nothing  so  much  as  to  resume  his  humUe  hbonn  i 
Kidderminster ;  but  he  was  so  obnoxioaa  to  the  1 '  ' 
church  party,  that  all  the  favour  of  the  ch 
could  not  procure  his  settlement  there^  in  the  i 
that  he  approved.     He  preached  oocanonalhr  in  t 
neighbourhood  of  London,  till  the  pasnng  ot  the  ac^ 
against  conventicles  in  1662.     About  this  tins  h^ 
married  the  daughter  of  Francis  Charleton,  Esq.  ^ 
distinguished  magistrate  in  ShropshiK,  and  lived  lU^" 
quietly,  first  at  Acton  in  Ididdiesex,  and  afterwarfiv 
at  Totteridge,  near  Bamet.     During  this  i 
he  received  various  tokens  of  the  royal  favour ; 
consulted  u]>on  the  plans  for  settling  the  cede  ' 
cal  disputes  in  Scotland  s  and  was  offered  bda  < 
of  preferments  in  that  country.    He  was  one  of  t 
principal  sufferers  in  the*  oppressive  severities  y 
were  exercised  against  the  non-conformisti,  d 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  and  his  successor  Jancs-lX^ 
He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  even  when  he  was  Im^ 
bouring  under  the  pressure  of  sickness,  and  was  tt^^ 
quently  sentenced  to  pay  very  heavy  penalties..  ??*^ 
nothing  could  deter  him  ftom  discharging  hia  anaB^ 
terial  mnctions,  when  proper  opportunities  were  pi^^ 
sented  ;  and,  even  when  confined  to.  his  cfaaaberl^^ 
increasing  infirmities,  he  continued  to.  expoond  A»* 
Scriptureato  all  who  chose  to  assemble  to^rether  g^ 
his  seasons  of  family  devotion^    He  bore  hia  last  ** 
neas  with  the  most  exemplary  resignation,  and  1 
fited.  his  numerous  visitors  by  his  oood  instme 
and  example.     When  constrained,  by  the  txtnaatCS 
of  his  pains,  to  wish  for  death,  he  used  to  dieck  In^^ 
self,  and  say,  "  It  is  not  fit  for  me  to  pieiaiby 
when  thou  wilt,  what  thou  wilt,  how  thou  wih-^ 
He  died  at  the  ace  of  76  years,  on  the  8th  of  D^^ 
cember  1691,  and  his  body  was  accompanied  to  tk^ 
g^ve  by  many  persona  ot  all  ranks  and 
tions. 
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eiD  of  Mr  Baxter  was  talU  slender,  and 

his  countenance  grave  and  composed, 
oclining  to  a  smile  j  hh  eye  piercing,  his 
culate,  and  his  deportment  plain.  Hi3 
was  weak  and  Bickty  through  the  whole 
|fyct,  by  the  united  influence  of  temperance 
fjf  he  wad  able  to  undergo  a  most  extraor- 
lie  of  labour,  both  in  writing  and  id  preach- 
■pres&ed  himself  in  conversation  with  great 
■id  ease  ;  was  remarkable  for  his  intrepidi- 
kposure  on  all  occasions  ;  and  hence  it  waa 
Uy  remarked  of  him,  by  a  learned  opponent, 
auld  say  what  he  would,  and  could  prove 
Both  in  his  pohtical  and  theological 
;  wis  alwBys  iriendlf  to  conciliatory  mea- 
i  hence  he  hat  been  reviled  by  the  violent, 
ied  by  the  temperate,  of  all  parties.  His 
I  of  moderation,  however,  were  not  the  re- 
|feeble  or  fearful  mind  ;  and,  while  he  was 
^reconcile,  he  was  not  afraid  to  resist.  He 
p  promote  universal  charily  and  peace,  at 
Irhcn  it  was  accounted  a  crime  not  to  be 
^port  of  some  sect  or  other ;  but,  at  the 
I;  as  was  said  of  him  by  Mr  Boyle,  **  he 
Iban's  displeasure,  nor  hoped  for  any  man^s 
^•"  He  boldly  opposed  the  progress  of 
tay  proceedings,  and  of  Antinomian  errore  ; 
irerities  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the 
of  his  life,  were  not  owing  to  any  suspi- 
disaffection  to  government,  but  to  hia  up- 
'al  of  non 'Conformists  principles*  An  a 
futation  of  the  calumnious  charges  of  se- 
rcbeUitm  which  iiavc  been  brought  against 
sofficieot  to  mention  the  many  eminent 
both  in  church  and  state,  whose  patron- 
lacy  he  enjoyed  to  the  last ;  such  as  the 
uderdale,  tlie  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Cbief 
thew  Hales,  Alderman  Ashurst,  Sir  John 
fSir  James  l^angham,  Sir  Edward  Harley, 
Tillotson,  &c.  He  was,  in  abort,  a 
greatest  zeal  in  religion,  without  any  ten- 
iCtion  or  fiinaticrsm ;  and  possessed  the 
plicity  of  manners,  with  the  utmost  firm* 
tod  and  uni/omiity  of  character, 
|K»ect  to  the  literary  attainments  of  Baxter, 
L  nimself,  that,  except  the  Latin,  Greek, 
In  acquaintance  witli  the  Hebrew,  he  had 
bkill  in  languages  j  that  he  had  no  taste 
pr  the  mathematics  ;  but  that  he  was  par- 
llaclied  to  the  study  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
pgy,  and  the  divinity  of  the  schools.  He 
BeMTOus  to  have  the  knowledge  of  iMn^a 
Irif/*,  and  he  possessed  a  great  share  of  so  fid 
iHii  works  were  so  very  voluminous,  that 
k  ascertaitied  what  was  the  precise  number 
pugs;  but  he  is  known  to  have  composed 
III 45  distinct  treatises  »  of  which  four  were 
kqaartof,  19  12mos  and  24mos»  besides 
|lif  aepafftte  sennoDD,  and  a  variety  of  pre- 
publications  of  other  authors.  A  parti - 
t  of  hii  writings  may  be  seen  in  the 
n.  Notes  P  and  X  ;  and  in  Calamy*s  Life 
Tol.  i.  p-  091.  The  most  useful  of  feis 
f,  his  Catltolk  Tbeologif;  which  was 
ipose  the  disputes  betweea  the  Calvin*^ 


istB  and  Arminians ;— his  Reformed  Pastor  ;  which  Baxtc, 
has  been  highly  esteemed  by  many  eminent  divines ;  Bayeo, 
—his  Call  to  the  Vmonverted;  of  which  20,000 
copies  were  sold  in  one  year  |  which  was  translated 
into  moAt  of  the  European  languages ;  and  of  which, 
Dr  Watts  has  said,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  au- 
thor than  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ; — his  Christian 
Directory^  or  Bodif  of  Practical  Divinilj/;  Eierimt- 
ing  Rest;  Dying  Thoughts;  Poor  Man^s  Family 
Book;  Parajfftrasc  on  the  New  Testament ;  Cotiversr 
xmth  God  vt  Soiittuic;  and  Narrative  of  his  otcn  fe 
and  TimeSm  The  most  of  his  practical  pieces  have 
been  published  in  four  volumes  folio ;  judicious  abridg- 
ments of  the  best  of  them  have  been  made  by  Mr 
Fawcett ;  and  a  new  edition  of  them  all  is  now  car- 
rying on,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  16 
vols.  8vo,  one  of  which  will  contain  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  with  a  history  of  hia  life  and  times. 

The  works  of  Baxter,  like  their  author  during  hie 
life,  have  been  very  variously  estimated  j  but  they 
are  highly  commended  by  the  most  competent  and 
unprejudiced  judges.  *•  lie  cultivated  every  subject," 
says  Bi&hop  WiTkins,  "  that  he  handled.'*  "  Hi»- 
practical  writings  were  never  mended,*'  says  Dr  Bar- 
row, "and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  refuted/'' 
"  I  cannot  but  commend,'*  says  Bishop  Gaudeng, 
"  the  learning,  candour,  and  ingenuity  of  Mr  Bax- 
ter." "  1  cannot  forbear  looking  upon  him,'*  says^ 
Dr  Doddridge,  "  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  both 
with  regard  to  copiousness,  acutenessy  and  energy, 
that  our  nation  hath  produced.'^  *<  As  an  useful- 
writer,  as  well  as  a  successful  controversialist,"  sayt^ 
Dr  Adam  Clarke,  "  Mr  Baxter  has  deservedly  ranked 
in  the  highest  order  of  tlie  divines  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. His  works  have  done  more  to  improve  the 
understanding  and  mend  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, than  those  of  any  other  writer  of  his  age*-. 
While  the  English  language  remains,  and  scriptural 
Christianity  and  piety  to  God  are  regardea,  hiS'* 
works  will  not  cease  to  be  read  and  pniicd  by  the 
wise  and  pious  of  every  denomination."  And,  when 
Mr  Boswell  inquired  of  Dr  Johnson,  which  of  Bax* 
ter's  works  he  should  peruse,  **  read  any  of  them,"' 
was  the  reply  ;  **'they  are  all  good.''  He  is  indeed 
generally  prolix,  and  often  metaphysical ;  but  such 
was  the  lasic  of  the  times  in  which  he  hved  \  and  his 
writings  are  certainly  distinguished  by  amplitude  of 
thought,  vivacity  of  imagination,  strong  and  clear 
good  sense,  fervent  devotion,  and  patliedc  address* 
See  Biog.  Britcttmica^  Gen,  Biography,  CalamyV 
Life  of  Baxter^  Silvester's  Life  of  Baxter,  Bax* 
ter'b  Narrative  ffhis  ovon  Life  and  Times,     (q) 

BAY  EN,  Peter,  a  celebrated  French  chemist, 
and  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  wa» 
bom  at  Chalons  in  the  year  1725*  His  early  pro- 
pensity to  study  induced  hia  friends  to  send  him  to 
the  college  of  Troyes,  where  he  went  through  a  re- 
gular course  of  study,  and  imbibed  a  taste  for  natural 
philosophy.  Anxious  to  improve  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  to  which  he  was  particularly  attached,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1 749,  and  studied  pharmacy  mider 
an  able  apothecary,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  C  ha- 
ras. The  diligence  and  thirst  for  knowledge  dis- 
played by  Bayen  attracted  the  notice  of  his  maoierj 
who  gave  hiro  e%'ery  opportunity  of  improvementf 
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Bayer,      and  entrusted  him  with  the  direction  of  his  labora- 

^     -   tory.     From  the  skill  which  he   had  acquired  in 

pharmaceutical  operations,  he  was  appointed  chief 

apothecary  to  the   array  in  Germany,  during   the 

seven  years  war,  before  he  had  reached  his  SOth  year. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  he  was  employed  by  government  to  analyse 
all  the  minerd  waters  in  France.  This  labour,  at 
first  performed  in  conjunction  with  Venel,  afterwards 
devolved  upon  Bayen  alone,  who  published  several 
works  upon  this  important  subject.  His  analysis  of 
the  waters  of  Bareges  and  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  is 
particularly  valuable,  and  is  an  admirable  model  for 
all  similar  researches. 

The  funds  which  were  destined  for  these  interest- 
ing investigations  having  been  diverted  to  other  pur- 
poses, Bayen  abandoned  the  Pyrenees,  and  employ- 
ed himself  in  the  analysis  of  various  specimens  of 
minerals  which  he  had  collected  in  his  travels.  The 
results  of  these  analyses  were  published  in  the  Me- 
y  moires  des  S^avans  (trangeres^  m  numerous  memoirs 
on  marbles,  granites,  serpentines,  porphyries,  jaspers, 
schists,  and  iron  spar. 

Bayen  had  the  high  honour  of  being  the  first  who 
doubted  the  existence  of  the  phlogistic  principle  of 
StaliL  He  at  first  communicated  his  doubts  to  seve- 
ral of  his  friends,  but  particularly  to  the  celebrated 
Macquer,  who  did  not  approve  of  them.  Without 
being  discouraged  at  the  opinion  of  Macquer,  Bayen 
contmued  his  researches,  and  proved,  that  the  excess 
of  weight,  the  colour,  &:c.  of  all  metallic  oxides^ 
were  owing  to  the  absorption  of  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  illustrious  Lavoisier,  who  was  then  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  metallic  oxides,  happened  to  be 
present  when  the  memoir  of  Bayen  was  read  in  the 
academy ;  and,  struck  with  the  importance  of  the 
discovery,  he  repeated  all  the  experiments^  and  was 
thus  led  to  those  great  views  by  which  he  effected 
a  revolution  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Bayen  discovered  the  singular  property  of  fulmi- 
nating, which  several  metallic  oxides  possess,  when 
mixed  witli  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur.  He  also 
found,  after  long  and  difficult  investigations,  that 
tin,  in  its  pure  state,  contained  a  very  small  poition 
of  arsenic ;  which,  however,  did  not  render  it  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  He  found  also,  that 
the  tin  of  commerce,  which  was  wrought  by  pew- 
terers,  contained  copper  and  antimony,  by  which  it 
was  hardened  \  zinc,  by  which  it  was  whitened ;  bis- 
muth, which  rendered  it  sonorous ;  and  lead,  which 
diminished  its  value. 

Exhausted  with  these  labours,  and  worn  out  with 
domestic  misfortunes,  Bayen  died  in  the  beginning 
of  1798,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  See  Lassus 
Notice  sur  la  vie  ei  Its  Ouvrages  du  M.  Bayen,  in  the 
Mem.  Nat.  Instit     (ir) 

BAYER,  John,  a  German  astronomer  and  law- 
yer, wh0  flourished  about  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  centuries,  and  who  is  celebra- 
ted as  the  author  of  the  fir«t  celestial  atlas  of  any 
importance,  and  of  a  valuable  improvement  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  stars,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  astronomers  of  aU  nations.  .  This  improve- 
menti  wldch  consisted  in  denoting  the  stirs  iA  each 


constellation  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alp 
published  in  1603,  in  his  Uranometria^  st\ 
asierismorum  schemata  quinquaginta  et 
totidem  tabulis  nova  meUiodo  delineatOm 
Viudelic.  Fol.  1603.  The  second  editii 
work  was  published  at  Ulm  in  1648 ;  di 
1654 ;  and  the  fourth  in  1661. 

The  atlas  of  Bayer  was  published  in  a  n 
1627,  under  the  title  of  Ccelum  Stellatum 
um^  by  Julius  Schiller  of  Augsburg,  wh* 
the  names  of  the  constellation  that  were  d 
the  fables  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  pious  ii 
promoting  to  that  high  distinction,  the  i 
the  names  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  He 
twelve  apostles  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the  a 
New  Testament  in  the  northern  hemisphet 
Old  Testament  in  the  southern  hemisphett 

This  new  schenoe,  however,  did  not  si 
cording  to  the  pious  wishes  of  its  autho 
heathen  names  of  the  constellations  were  a 
retained  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  of  t 
melria. 

About  thirty-five  years  aftenn'ards,  it 
1662,  Philip  Coesius,  a  Dutchman,  prop 
milar  innovation.  He  made  the  constellat 
Ram,  that  which  Abraham  sacrificed  fi 
Isaac.  He  made  the  Bull,  that  which  wai 
by  Adam :  The  Twins  were  Jacob  and 
children  of  Rebecca,  &c.  See  Astronos 
book  iii.  chap.  i.  See  also  Weidler's  Ht 
tronomiaSf  pp.  458,  506.  Montucla's  His* 
themat.  tom.  ii.  p.  251.  Baillv,  Hist,  de 
Moderne^  tom.  ii.  p.  150.     (o) 

BAYEUX,  the  Beducussum  and  Baio 
ancients,  is  a  town  of  France,  in  the  deps 
Calvados,  situated  on  the  river  Aure.  It 
magnificent  cathedral  with  three  towers ; 
parishes ;  seven  convents ;  two  priories ;  twc 
and  a  castle.  Bayeux  was  long  celebrat 
famous  piece  of  tapestry  executed  by  M; 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  reprei 
history  of  the  conquest  of  England.  It  i 
web,  about  442  feet  long,  and  two  feet  br 
gravings  of  this  curious  piece  of  workmans 
has  been  lately  transported  to  Paris,  may 
Montfaucon's  Antiq.  ExpUq.  tom.  i.  and  li 
carel's  An^lo-Norman  Antiquities.  Bay 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  leather.  Popuu 
West  Long.  42'  51",  North  Lat.  49^  l& 

BAYJAH,  Baia,  or  Beja,  the  Vacca 
and  Baga  of  the  ancients,  is  a  town  of 
great  trade,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  s 
the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  small  river  Wi 
All  die  grain  from  the  fertile  plains  of 
brought  to  this  town,  from  which  it  is 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  pi 
held  here,  to  which  the  wandering  Arabs  i 
their  flocks  and  manufactures.  A  cits 
strength  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
the  ancient  walls,  with  a  few  inscriptions, 
be  seen.  East  Long.  9*>  25',  North  LaI 
See  Shaw's  Travels^  p.  92.     (j) 

BAYLE,  Peter,  was  bom  at  Car 
county  of  Foix,  in  the  )rear  1647.  He  i 
from  his  infancyy  great  intellectual  talent 
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Hiylc.  request.  And,  accordingly,  M.  Bayle's  Critique 
Generate  ms  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
■and  prohibited  from  being  sold  under  pain  of  death. 
This  sentence  proved  as  impolitic  as  it  was  oppres- 
sive; for,  beini^made  as  public  as  possible,  it  ex- 
^ited  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  determined 
every  one  to  peruse  a  volume  which  the  king  had 
thcfught  worthy  of  such  a  hard  fate.  Mr  Bayle  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  that  he  was  the  author ;  and  so 
very  diflFerent  was  the  style  of  his  **  General  Criti- 
cism" from  that  of  his  «  Letter  to  the  Sorbonne 
Doctor,'*  that  nobody  could  ever  have  suspected 
them  to  be  written  by  the  same  hand.  ^  But  the  se- 
cret was  very  soon  revealed  by  accident.  M.  Ju- 
-rieu  also  wrote  an  Answer  to  Maimbourg;  but, 
though  able  and  conclusive,  it  was  so  inferior  to  Mr 
Bayle's,  in  the  public  opinion,  as  to  be  almost  whol- 
ly neglv*  ted.^  This  circumstance  was  a  mortal  of- 
fence to  Jurieu,  which  he  ungenerously  imputed  to 
Mr  fiayle,  and  which  be  seems  never  to  have  for- 
given. 

About  this  time  Mr  Bayle  was  powerfully  solicit- 
ed to  marry.  The  lady  who  was  proposed  to  him, 
and  who  had  consented  to  be  his  wife,  was  younjg, 
t>cautiful,  sensible,  amiable,  and  rich.  But  Mr  Bayle, 
wlio  had  no  ambition  for  wealth,  and  was  afraid  that 
the  cares  of  a  family  would  interrupt  his  studies,  po- 
sitively refused  to  enter  into  the  matrimonial  connec- 
tion. 

In  1683,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  Letter 
on  Comets,  under  the  title  PensSes  Diverses  ecrites 
M  P  occasion  de  la  Comete  qui  parut  au  mois  de  l>r* 
cembre  1680;  and  also  edited,  at  the  request  of 
some  friends,  several  controversial  pieces  relating  to 
the  dispute  between  the  Catholics  and  the  reformed, 
in  the  following  year  be  collected  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive pieces  on  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  ^ave 
them  to  the  world  in  a  volume  entitled,  Recueu  de 
quelques  pieces  curieuses  concernani  la  pkilosophie  de 
Mr  Descartes,  He  introduced  them  with  a  preface, 
in  which  he  gives  a  succinct  accoimt  of  each  of  the 
treatises,  and  makes  some  enligliteued,  pertinent,  and 
feeling  remarks  on  the  degraded  state  to  which  the 
press  was  reduced  in  France  by  the  law  of  royal  pri- 
vilege, and  on  the  mischievous  consequences  which 
must  attend  such  an  inquisitorial  and  oppressive  rule 
wherever  it  is  established. 

In  1684  be  began  a  literary  journal.  This  mode 
of  spreading  knowledge,  whica  now  prevails  so  uni- 
versally, ana  which  l^s  done  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  enlighten  the  woHd,  was  iirst  introduced  by 
Mr  de  Sallo,  ecclesiastical  counsellor  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  who  published  the  Journal  des  Scavans  in 
1665.  This  work,  which  received  great  applause, 
was  imitated  at  Rome  in  1668  by  Abbot  Nazari  in 
his  Journal^  and  at  Leiptic  in  1682  by  Menkenius, 
in  his  Acta  Eruditorum.  Mr  Bayk  was  surprised 
that  nothinjg  similar  had  been  attempted  in  Holland, 
where  booksellers  and  learned  men  abounded,  and 
where  so  much  ^redom  was  enjoyed,  and  he  resolved 
to  supply  such  an  important  desideratum  in  that 
country.  About  the  l)eginniDg  of  the  year  1684,  in- 
deed, a  journal  was  begun  at  Amsterdam  with  the 
title  oxMercure  Scavantf  by  one  de  Blegny,  a  sur- 
ffoon  of  Paris :  but  it  wa»  jo  abusive  and  so  excqi- 


tionable  in  a  variety  of  points,  that,  so  tar  hm 
ing  to  Mr  Bayle  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
dertaking  he  had  in  view,  it  only  stimuuted 
commence  it  without  delay.  Accordingij) 
month  of  May  the  first  number  of  his  Jovrn 
out,  under  the  title  of  Nouvelles  de  la  Re^ 
des  Lettres.  This  work,  which  continiwc 
published  monthlv,  was  divided  into  two  pv 
first,  consisting  ot  copious  extracts  from  othe 
cations  ;  the  second,  containing  a  catalogue 
books,  accompanied  with  ingenious  criticisms» 
terestingr  anecdotes  and  accounts  of  the  authc 
was  cakuiated  to  gratify  both  the  learned 
polite  world.  At  first  it  was  rather  profuai 
commendations ;  but  it  assumed  by  degreei 
mild  and  flattering  tone.  Though  strictly  pn 
from  being  circmated  in  France,  many  copi 
were  sold  in  that  kingdom  every  month :  and 
ever  it  appeared  it  was  read  with  great  eagem 
universal  applause. 

This  year  he  had  an  offer  from  the  states  o 
land  of  a  professorship  of  philosophy  in  the 
sity  of  Franeker :  but  though  the  salary  tht 
nearly  double  of  what  he  had  at  Rotterda 
though  the  offer  was  a  disinterested  tribot 
literary  merits,  he  declined  accepting  their  va\ 
His  Critique  Generate  was  in  so  much  reques 
third  edition  was  necessary.  He  published 
considerable  amendments,  particularly  in  th 
freeing  it  horn  those  ambiguities  and  rhymes 
he  observes,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  in 
the  French  language.  Of  this  work  he  pub 
continuation  in  1685,  under  the  title  of  A 
Lettres  de  i^Auteur  de  la  Critique  Generm 
The  continuation  was  not  so  successfuL  Tl 
which  the  author  had  expressed  in  his  adrerl 
were  realised.  It  was  misunderstood,  dislili 
neglected.  His  journal,  which  had  been  nno 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  he  now  t 
proper  explicitly  to  avow  ;  not  so  much,  be 
procure  distinction  to  himself,  as  to  shew  t 
magistrates  of  Rotterdam,  from  whose  new  JU 
school  it  proceeded,  honoured  the  muses  wil 
protection. 

Mr  Bayle  was  deeply  affected  by  therevoc 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  horrid  peraeca 
which  the  reformed  in  France  were  consequen 
jected ;  and  felt  still  more  indignant  when 
served  the  popish  writers  boasting  of  their  d 
and  celebrating  the  immortal  glory  which  L 
Great  had  acquired  by  rendering  France  enti 
tholic  After  speaking  of  these  things  in  hie 
with  more  caution  than  was  natural  to  him,  I 

il686)  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  little  boc 
ed,  6e  cue  c* est  que  la  France  toute  CathoU 
le  regne  ae  Louis  te  Grande  in  which  he  paste 
verest  censures  on  France  for  the  injusti 
treachery,  the  cruelties  which  it  had  praci 
wards  the  votaries  of  the  protestant  refagion 
was  followed  by  another  volimie  written  % 
same  general  view,  and  in  a  more  argun 
strain.  Its  title  was  Commentaire  jMloSmph 
ces  paroles  de  Jesus  Christ  contraignez  les  d'em 
This  work  should  be  read  by  every  statesi 
divine,  for  the  sound  and  liberal  id^  of  ti 
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,  mid  for  tfie  itrength  of  argiim^iit 

HiistrMUon  with  which  almost  all  lis 

\Qn  tliat  impon:i]t  suLjvct  arc  accompanied. 

r.ftjr  a   rirLful   and  candid  perusal  of  it» 

tion  in   pupi^h  princes  in  any 

-n   in   protcsiant»»    Uukss  tt  be 

with  ihe  Siiicty  of  the  state,  wc  must  pro- 

b^  ndliier  an  enlightened  Christian,  nor  a 

|h!i  time  Mr  Baylc  received  letters  from 
uaitcrs ;  from  the  French  Academy*,  from  the 
[jciety  of  Londuij,  and  from  the  Society  of 
Cepp  roving  hij^hly  cf  hi*  Journdl,  and  ex  press- 
term  S|  thf  ir  admii'aUoii  t/f  J  he  genius 
Cated,  and  tlair  bcnM.'  of  its  utility  to  the 
er.Uure,     JBiit  while  Or         *      '      ced 
H;itton»   it  also  Invohi  d  him  e* 

ijtcf.     Some  thijig  which  U-  l^u  ;MiL>li:>ricd 
\  panicuUrly  otfmfjjve  to  that  itr^nge,  clever, 
utrk  wom::ii|  CikrisLlna  Qticen  of  Sweden, 
glje  of  fier  servants  communicate  to  him  Uic 
lint.     This  h^-  aiisvvcncd  by  a 
h'ch  would  Iiave  wiLticd  any 
^c  miiid.     liut  fnnliijg  that  the  qucen'i>  dis- 
!  was  i:ut  to  be  n  moved  aa  easily >  he  made  a 
f  his  error  both  in  tlie  Journal,  and 
li  I  lie  was  advised  to  address  to  Chris- 

el  f>  The  strain  of  thia  letter  ts  adulatory 
jsh.  It  is  a  grt  at  deal  fiiore  tlian  mere  respect 
jll^en'a  elevated  rank,  or  than  mere  complai- 
f  ber  headutrung  luimour.  It  is  a  practical 
tion  of  that  belief  which  was  tben  entertained 
eformcd»  a^  well  as  by  tlie  catholics,  in  the  ab- 
pd  divine  right  of  princes  ;  and  forms  a  strik- 
lamentable  contra &t  to  that  noble  iudepen- 
^  language  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
Writings  of  a  protesdint  philosopher.  The  great 
»f  Mr  Bayle,  however,  was  gained.  The  queen 
Ri&fRd.  She  sent  him  a  gracious  and  friendly 
[,  and  shewed  him  other  marks  of  her  favour. 
je  having  been  seized  with  a  fever  at  the  com- 
erit  of  the  year  1687,  in  consequence  of  the 
TLfiitigue  wliich  the  publication  of  his  Jour- 
T  him  to  undergo,  he  was  under  the  neces- 
Iving  over  that  work.  A  continuation  of  it 
trtakcn  at  his  request  by  Mr  Beauval,  under 
fof  Hidoirc  dcs  Ouvra^es  des  Scavans*  But 
ne  time  it  was  regularly  published  under  the 
[for  about  two  years  longer  by  the  original 
pf  ity  with  the  a&sistance  of  a  Mr  Larroque, 
rin,  and  other  literar)'  characters, 
leu  being  a  man  of  intolerant  temper,  was 
with  the  Commenlairc  PhHosophique^  and 
ok  to  w^rite  an  answer  to  it,  in  whicu  he  at 
pected  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  cabal  of 
efugees,  but  afterwards  distinctly  laid  it  to 
of  Mr  Bayle,  who  had  been  very  anxious 
rihe  public  believe  that  he  was  not  the  author. 
\  by  prooer  care  of  himself,  recovered  from  his 
It  Bayle  pubhshed  a  continuation  of  his  PAl- 
ct/  Commentary  by  way  of  supplement ;  and 
"~*ion  to  notice  Jurieu's  work,  in  such  a  man- 
ke  him  contradict  himself,  and  to  expos  e 
de  and  contempt.  In  1690  there  appear* 
ki  entitled.  Avis  Important  aux  Refugih  sur 
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/eur procfSunrhoup €n  pmnve,  rrom  WHAI  Maizeaux 
has  stated,  we  have  sufficierit  reason  for  concluding, 
that  Mr  Bayle  was  the  author  of  this  work.  But  aa 
it  cunt  a  ins  a  aevere  censure  ou  the  refugees  for  pre* 
tended  calumnies  and  attachment  to  republicanism, 
and  is  quite  ijkonsiitent  with  the  strain  of  his  nther 
writings,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  m^  '  h 

he  had  for  such  a  publication.     NotwitL .  ^^  all 

that  his  biographer  lias  said  to  account  for  this  part 
of  hitt  conduct,  we  caiinot  but  consider  il  as  represent- 
fog  him  in  a  very  suspicious  and  unfavourable  light* 
Indeed,  the  attempt  to  justify  an  action  lio  li^'«>,.,  ilri, 
cal  and  base,  is  far  more  absurd  th;;n  an  ^ 
fief  in  the  denial  of  Bayle  himself,  and  the  icocMouy 
of  his  eulogist,  Mr  Beauval*  In  the  year  following^ 
one  Goudct,  a  merchant  in  Geneva,  composed  a  pro- 
ject for  a  general  peace,  which  Mr  Bayle  perused  \n 
manuscript,  and  whicli  wa^  afterwards  published  with 
his  coucurrence.  Jurieu,  who  had  accused  him  of 
being  the  author  of  the  Advice  to  the  Hefugecs^  coti- 
nectmg  it  in  thia  view  with  the  project  lor  a  general 
pence,  thought  proper  to  regard  them  as  decisive 
proofs  of  an  existing  conspiracy  in  favour  of  the  court 
of  France  ;  and,  openly  chargmg  Nlr  Bayle  as  one  of 
tlie  leaders  in  it,  pronounced  him  to  be  an  impious 
nnd  prophane  person ^  ivithoni  honour  or  religion^  a 
traitor^  a  dtxeitjui  math  ^"  cncmt^  to  the  states  a  per- 
son to  be  detest edf  and  deserving  of  corporal  pumsk^ 
me  fit.  To  prevent  the  injury  which  such  a  serious 
attack,  if  unresisted,  must  have  done  to  his  reputation 
and  his  interests,  Mr  Bayle  went  to  the  magistratca 
of  Rotterdam,  asserted  his  innocence  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  demanded  that  he  shotdd  not  ^ulferin  their 
estimation  till  the  case  was  fairly  tried.  And  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  appeal  to  the  civil  authority,  he  deem- 
ed It  expedient  to  vindicate  his  character  before  the 
world  by  a  public  refutation  of  Jurieu' s  ridiculous 
and  malevolent  Ubels.  Thia  he  did  in  a  work  entitled. 
La  Cahale  Chimeri^ue^  3c c*  In  this  work  he  kept 
no  terms  with  Jurieu.  He  proved  him  to  be  igno« 
rant,  stupid,  arrogant,  and  wicked ;  and  held  him  up 
as  a  man  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  folly,  and  detested 
for  hisi  malevolence.  The  burgomasters  of  Rotter- 
dam, to  whom  Jurieu  applied  tor  protection,  adviaed 
a  mutual  reconciliation,  and  forbade  the  combatants 
to  pubUsh  any  thing  against  one  another,  without 
first  submitting  it  to  thcuispectionof  Mr  Bayer,  pen- 
sionary of  the  city.  This  order,  however,  was  vio- 
lated bv  Jurieu,  and  a  long  controversy  ensued,  in 
which  he  reaped  nothing  but  disgrace,  and  w^hich  at 
length  was  terminated  by  a  dignified  silence  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Bayle. 

In  1693,  Mr  Bayle  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship and  of  the  salary  annexed  to  it,  and  even  pro- 
hibited from  teaching  privately*  This  harsh  treat- 
ment he  himself  ascribed  to  the  machinationfi  of 
Jurieu,  and  to  the  offence  which,  through  his  meansy 
the  magistrates  had  taken  at  the  Letter  on  Comets. 
But  it  would  appear  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  deposition.  The  true  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unwarrantable  fears,  the  rash  policy,  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  King  William.  That  prince 
had  heard  of  the  "  Project  for  a  General  Peace  j" 
and,  as  the  publication  of  such  treatises  at  Amster- 
dam had  formerly  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
2  z 
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Bayle  the  peace  of  Nimegueo,  he  was  afraid  that  there  was 
a  design  to  make  use  of  the  same  methods  at  Rot- 
terdam for  putting  an  end,  however  imperious,  to  the 
important  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He 
therefore,  without  examining  the  project  itself,  or 
making  any  enquiry  into  the  character  of  Mr  Bavle, 
ordered  the  magistrates  to  expel  him  from  his  office. 
These  men,  though  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  suspi- 
cions of  William  were  groundless,  and  that  they  were 
commanded  to  do  what  was  both  unjust  and  cruel, 
obeyed  the  order  they  had  received  vdthout  address- 
ing one  word  of  remonstrance  to  the  prince,  or  con- 
descending, as  they  had  promised,  to  hear  the  de- 
fence which  Mr  Bayle  might  think  it  necessary  to 
adduce.  This  act  of  undeserved  severity  had  no  dis- 
graee  in  it  except  for  those  by  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted. It  neither  greatly  disturbed  the  tranquillity, 
nor  at  all  injured  the  reputation  of  Mr  Bayle;  on  the 
contrary,  he  bore  it  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and 
composure.  The  sense  of  the  public  was  loudly  ex- 
j^ressed  in  his  favour.  And  tne  same  stroke  which 
deprived  him  of  an  honourable  employment  and  an 
indeDendent  revemie,  afibrded  him  the  leisure  that  he 
would  not  otherwise  have  found,  for  the  composition 
of  a  work  on  which  his  future  fame  was  principally 
to  rest. 

This  work  was  his  Historical  and  Critical  Die- 
tionary.  The  original  plan,  of  which  he  published 
a  specimen  m  1692,  under  the  title  of  Projet  et 
Fragmens  tPun  Dictionaire  Critique^  was  to  col- 
lect, under  the  different  articles  of  which  he  should 
treat,  all  the  errors  and  mistatements  that  were  to  be 
/ound  in  other  dictionaries,  and  to  make  remarks  on 
the  character  of  authors  as  occasion  should  offer. 
However  interesting  and  useful  such  a  publication 
might  be  deemed,  it  did  not  meet  with  that  degree 
of  approbation  which  could  justify  the  prosecution 
of  his  desi^.  He  therefore  abandoned  it,  and  ap- 
plied himsdf  to  the  composition  of  another  dictionary 
on  a  more  liberal  and  extended  Scale.  So  dUieently 
did  he  labour,  and  so  much  had  he  his  leammg  at 
command,  that,  notwithstanding  the  interruptions 
which  he  repeatedly  received  from*  the  malice  of  Ju- 
rieu,  the  frequent  necessity  he  was  under  of  publicly 
defending  himself,  the  painful  indisposition  which  he 
suffered- m  consequence  of  the  closeness  and 'severity 
of  his  studies,  and  other  serious  disadvantages  under 
which  he  laboured,  his  new  work,  in  two  folio  vo- 
lumes, was  ready  for  publication  in  about  four  years 
after  it  was  begun.  It  came  out  in  1697,  with  the 
fbliowing  title,  Dictionaire  Historique  et  Critique 
par  Monsieur  Bayle.  He  put  his  name  to  this 
work,  contrary  to  his  former  unvaried  practice,  not 
from  any  change  in  his  sentiments  on  that  point,  but 
because  the  states  of  Holland  made  it  the  condition 
•f  grantingthe  privilege  for  which  his  bookseller  had 
applied.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  at  that  time  se- 
cretary of  state  in  England,  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  dedicated  to  him ;  but  Mr  Bayle  declined 
complying  with  his  grace's  request,  both  because  he 
had  often  made  a  jest  of  dedications,  and  because  he 
disdained  to  praise  any  one  who  held  an  official  situa- 
tion under  a  prince  from  whom  he  had  experienced 
such  cruel  and  unprovoked  injury. 
'  The  phn  of  tht  dictionary  is  well  known.  It  con* 
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sists  of  two  parts :  one  of  which  is  a  SQCeinct  i 
of  facts,  and  the  other  **  a  large  commeBt 
Mr  Bayle  himself  expresses  it,  *•  a  medley  o 
and  discussions,  a  criticism  of  many  emrB»  ai 
times  a  long  train  of  philosophical  reflectioaa 
public  were  highly  pleased  with  it  when  it 
peared,  and  to  the  present  day  it  has  conti 
be  a  work  of  great  authority  and  repute.  Ti 
ing  and  acuteness  of  the  author  are  every  wh 
spicuous.  That  freedom  of  disc^uisition  wh 
tributes  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  trotl 
dulged  in  with  little  reserve.  The  mistaket  i 
representations  of  other  critics  are  .exposed 
facts  are  brought  forward.  The  merits  and  * 
of  character  are  ascertained  with  much  p 
The  history  of  literature  is,  in  many  cases, 
lustrated.  Superstition  and  enthusiasm  are 
ridiculed.  Many  maxims  of  a  political,  hk 
philosophical  kind  are  deduced  and  establisli 
short,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  usefid  and  ei 
ing  matter,  and  is  written  in  that  easy,  pers 
and  agreeable  style  by  which  all  Mr  Bayle's 
sitions  are  distinguished. 

Mr  Bayle's  dictionary  procured  for  him  a  \ 
gree  of  celebrity,  but  it  also  involved  him  i 
disagreeable  controversy.  Jurieu,  of  coursef 
very  first  to  attack  and  decry  the  merits  of  t1 
Mr  Le  Clerc  found  fault  with  his  statemem 
Manichean  system.  Mr  Tessier  blamed  bin 
ticising  falsely,  several  passages  in  his  *<  Add 
the  Eulogies  of  Learned  Men.''  Mr  Jaquelot  n 
ed  him  for  his  allecred  heterodoxy  respect 
wiD,  moral  evil,  and  I^rrhonism.  And  by  man 
he  was  subjected  to  the  severest  censure  and  ani 
sion.  But  against  all  of  them  he  defended  Um 
boldness,  abuity,  and  success.  The  consistoi 
Walloon  church  of  Rotterdam,  were  induced, 
the  influence  of  Jurieu,  to  examine  the  dk 
They  found  many  parts  of  it  inconsistent  wil 
doctrine  and  with  good  morals.  They  coni 
ted  their  remarks  to  Mr  Bayle,  and  gave  hiii 
portunity  of  answering  for  himself,  l^h 
swers,  which  consisted  partly  of  exphnation 
of  concessions,  and  partly  of  promises  to  cc 
expunge  what  had  given  oflFence,  they  dechn 
selves  to  be  satisfied,  and  concludea  their  i 
ings  with  presenting  to  him  a  memorial  of  t 
cipal  thincrs  to  which  they  requested  his  atti 
the  secona  edition  of  his  dictionary.  Juric 
to  have  been  mortified  and  displeased  that  ft 
did  not  experience  a  more  rigid  treatment  f 
consistory.  But  that  enmity  must  have  bet 
sive  indeed,  which  was  not  fully  eratified  b] 
proofs  that  were  administered,  and  the  restra 
were  imposed  on  the  philosopher,  by  the  htm 
of  acquiescence  and  submission  in  which  he  r 
the  ministers,  and  by  the  injunctions  which  tl 
him  to  behave  with  greater  moderation  toward 
a  pastor  whose  ministry  and  labours  ] 
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and  still  were  of  singular  edification  to  the  c 
The  second  edition  of  the  Critical  Dictio: 
fatigued  Mr  Bayle ;  and,  in  order  to  relieve 
a  little,  he  wrote  and  published  in  1703,  a  I 
titled^  Rqnnue  aux  Qjuestions  d'un  ProiuicU 
txtdts  of^ a  great  vatiety  of  sufajecU'in 
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Bayreoth  to  Brest  and  other  porta  of  France.     The  old  Bis- 

I  cayan^  or  Basque  language,  is  generally  spoken  by 

'    ^"^    •  ^^^  common  people.     The  head  dress  of  the  Basque 

""    ~  women  is  said  to  have  a  wonderful  effect.     The 

chief  amusements  of  the  place  are  bull  fights  and 

tennis.     Population  13,190.     W.  Long.  1**  SC  6", 

N.  Lat.  43»  29'  21".     See  Link's  Travels  in  Por. 

tugaly  chap.  vi.     (q) 

BAYREUTH.     See  Bareith. 

BAZARS,  the  name  given  in  Turkey  and  Persia 
to  the  exchanges,  or  to  places  of  public  resort,  like  the 
market-places  of  this  country.  An  account  of  the 
different  bazars,  which  are  often  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence  and  splendour,  will  be  found  under  the 
names  of  the  towns  to  which  they  belong,     {j) 

BDELLIUM,  an  aromatic  gum,  formerly  used 
as  a  perfume  and  a  medicine,  but  now  out  of  Use.  It 
resembles  myrrh  in  its  external  appearance,  and  in 
some  of  its  properties.  Its  smell  is  fragrant)  and  its 
taste  bitter  apd  pungent,    (tu) 

BEAM.  See  Carpentry, and  Strength  OF  Ma- 
terials. 

BEANS.     See  Agriculture  Index. 

BEAR,  a  wild  animal  of  the  mammalia  tribe,  of 
which  naturalists  have  enumerated  nine  different  spe- 
cies. In  this  enumeration,  however,  they  include 
several  animals  which  have  very  few  properties  in 
common  with  the  bear,  and  may  with  greater  pro- 
priety be  reduced  under  different  classes ;  such  are 
the  glutton,  the  racoon,  the  beaver,  and  the  different 
speaes  of  the  badger.  Of  the  bear,  properly  so 
called,  there  are  omy  three  species:  the  white,  or 
polar  bear,  called  also  the  sea  bear,  or  ursus  mariti^ 
mus  /  the  brown  bear,'or  ursus  arctos  ;  and  the  black 
bear,  or  ursus  Americanus,  The  polar,  or  sea  bear, 
inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  some  of 
its  eastern  and  northern  isles,  and  is  not  unfrequeutly 
conveyed  on  rocks  or  islands  of  ice  as  far  south  as 
Newfoundland.  He  is  much  stronger,  larger,  and 
fiercer,  than  either  the  brown  or  black  bear,  and 
sometimes  measures  no  less  than  twelve  feet  in  length. 
His  face  and  neck  arc  more  elongated  than  in  the 
other  species,  and  he  is  covered  with  a  thick  white 
fur.  during  winter  he  lies  buried  amidst  the  snow, 
in  .a  state  of  torpor ;  in  summer  he  lives  chiefly  on 
fish,  but  occasionally  attacks  the  seals.  The  chase 
of  the  white  bear  is  a  collateral  occupation  of  the 
mariners  who  visit  the  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean 
for  the  capture  of  the  morsh.  In  the  forests  of 
Great  Tartary,  Muscovy,  and  Lithuania,  bears  are 
sometimes  found  of  a  white  colour ;  but  though  they 
resemble  the  polar  bear  iu  that  single  particular,  they 
are  in  every  other  respect  completely  different.  Tlie 
colour  of  these  animals  does  not  depend,  like  that  of 
the  hair,  or  ermine,  on  the  rigour  of  the  climate  ;  and 
they  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  species, 
did  not  the  intermixture  of  brown  and  white,  to  be 
seen  in  some  bears,  which  are  plainly  an  intermediate 
race  between  the  white  land  bear  and  the  brown  or 
black,  indicate  that  the  former  is  only  a  variety  of 
one  of  those  species. 

The  brown  bear  is  a  fierce  carnivorous  animal,  so 
extremely  voracious,  that  he  not  only  attacks  flocks 
and  herds,  but  even  devours  carcases  when  in  a  pu- 
trid state.    The  black  bear,  on  the  contrary,  can 
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never  be  brought  to  taste  of  flesh,  nor  hat  lie  evfr 
been  known  to  attack  any  animal  for  the  aikt  of  ^ 
devouring  it.  Roots  and  vegetables  of  every  kiad 
constitute  his  principal  food;  but  his  &vounte  re- 
past is  honey  and  milk,  of  which  the  brown  be» 
likewise  is  excessively  fond.  The  black  bear  is  ynrj 
rare  in  Europe,  but  is  extremely  common  in  the  n» 
rests  of  America.  The  brown  bear  is  to  be  found  is 
almost  every  latitude  'of  Europe,  in  Cluna,  Japa, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  as  far  as  the  island  of  Java. 

The  form  of  the  bear  is  rude  and  unshapely.    Hii 
unwieldy  body  is  covered  with  a  coarse  and  shaggj 
hide ;  his  legs  arc  thick  and  muscular ;  smd  the  £■{ 
flat  soles  of  his  paws,  though  they  enable  him  to 
tread  with  peculiar  firmness,  render  hit  pace,  at  tbe 
same  time,  very  awkward  and  heavv.     Yet  thoiigli 
thus  unseemly  in  his  appearance,  his  tenses  an  ei- 
trrmely  acute,  and  his  form  combines  many  adfan* 
tages  which  few  other  animals  enjoy.     Though  hn 
eye  is  smaU,  and  his  ear  short,  in  proportion  to  kis 
size,  he  possesses  in  great  perfection  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  seein?.     In  no  animal -is  the  sense  of 
smelling  so  exquisite ;  for  the  internal  surface  oT^ 
his  nose  is  not  only  very  extensive,  but  of  the  tcx*^- 
ture  best  calculated  to  receive  impressions  firom  od 
riferous  bodies.     His  feet,  armed  with  sharp  dan 
and  capable  of  grasping,  somewhat  in  the  manner  < 
a  hand,  enable  him  to  climb  with  great  &cility  tl 
most  lofty  trees :  With  his  fore  paws  he  can  strike  ^ 
dreadful  blow  ;  he  can  rear  himself  at  pkasure  on  Ussa 
hinder  paws,  and,  seizing  his  adversary  inr  his  cmbiace  as 
can  easily  squeeze  the  strongest  man  to  death.    Thl^ 
bear  delights  in  solitude,  and  chooses  his  den  in  the  pu-g 
cipices  of  lonely  mountains,  or  in  the  deep  recesses  ffi^ 
some  gloomy  forest.     Here  he  passes  the  greater  pai    ~ 
of  the  winter,  without  ever  stirring  abroad.   He  is  no- 
deprived  of  sensation,  like  the  dormouse  or  mannot 
nor  has  he,  like  the  ant  or  the  bee,  laid  up  any  hoard  oi 
provisions  for  the  season*     But  being  excessivdy  f 
when  he  retires  in  autumn,  he  seems  to  subsist  c'' ' 
on  his  own  exuberance  ;  the  under  part  of  his  j^ 
too,  is  composed  of  glands,  which  are  at-  that  1 
full  of  a  white  milky  juice,  and  during  his  retire 
he  is  said  to  derive  considerable  nourishment 
sucking  them.     When  he  first  crawls  abroad 
in  spring,  he  is  extremely  lean  and  feeblct  and' 
feet  are  so  tender  that  he  moves  with  difficult^ 
These  animak  copulate  in  autumn ;  the  period    * 
gestation  is  about  four  months }  and  onlv  one  or  1 
are  produced  at  a  birth.     It  was  long  oeliered  \ 
the  cub,  when  first  brought  forth,  was  a  mere 
formed  lump,  until  it  was  Ucked  into  shape  by  1 
dam  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  foetus  of  toe  I 
as  completely  formed  before  parturition  as  thnt      ^ 
any  other  animal.     The  youncr  bear  is  very  sbw    ^ 
growth,  and  follows  the  dam  ror  at  least  a  year;  <  ^ 
ring  all  which  time  she  displays  uncommon  I 
ness  for  her  offspring,  and  will  encounterany  < 
in  its  defence. 

The  bear  is  in  ma^y  respe<^s  so  serviceable  to  i 
that  be  has  at  all  times  been  a  favourite  object-  ^ 
chase,  and  many  ingenious  methods  have  been  tf^^ 
vised  for  catching  or  destroying  him.  The  mf^^ 
simple  and  common  method  is  to  attack  him  wi^ 
deadly  weapons,  such  as  spears,. dubs,  oc  fiiv«iift^* 
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U  of  Siberia  the  hunters  erect  a  scaffold 
tavy  balks  piled  on  rach  other,  under 
iced  a  trap,  which  the  bear  no  sooner 
I  he  brings  down  the  whole  scaffold  upon 
is  cniahcd  beneath  its  weight.  Sonne- 
^  dug,  in  which  are  fixed  smooth,  solid, 
inteu  posts,  rising  about  a  foot  from  the 
le  mouth  of  the  pit  is  carefully  covered 
3s,  and  across  the  bear's  track  is  placed 
ffbear,  connected  with  a  thin  rope.  As 
touches  the  rope,  the  bugbear  starts 
the  terrified  animal,  flying  with  prcci- 
s  violently  into  the  pit,  and  is  pierced 
cd  stake.  Should  he  escape  this  snare, 
d  other  annoying  instruments,  await  him 
:aace.  Amongst  them  is  a  similar  fright  fid 
persecuted  beast,  in  striving  to  get  free, 
mself  faster  to  the  spot,  where  the  hun- 
nbush  ready  to  take  his  aim.  Nor  is  it 
le  ground  that  the  bear  is  exposed  to  dan. 
cruel  invention  of  man.  In  some  parts  of 
I  common  to  set  fire  to  the  trees  on  which 
ruge)  and  they  are  easily  despatched  as 
L'  The  Koriaks  attach  a  noose  to  the 
!  crooked  tR*e,  hanging  something  along 
iicli  the  bear  is  fond.  Lured  by  this  bait, 
tlhnbs  the  tree  *  in  attempting  to  seize 
»  neck  is  introduced  into  the  noose,  and 
oging  violently  back  into  its  former  direc- 
ht  animal  suspended  in  the  air.  The  plan 
the  mountaineers  of  Siberia  to  make  the 
I3elf,  is  yet  more  singular  and  ingenious, 
a  very  heavy  block  to  a  rope,  terminating 
md  with  a  loop.  This  bloclc  they  lay  near 
ipice  in  the  wonted  path  of  the  bear. 
neck  in  the  noose,  and  unable  to  proceed 
,  he  takes  it  up  in  a  rage,  and,  to  disen- 
self,  throws  it  down  the  precipice  ;  he  is 
illed  after  it,  and  is  generally  killed  by 
he  happens  to  survive  the  first  shock, 
age  the  block  up  the  steep,  and  renews 
r  freedom,  till,  with  increasing  fury,  he 
nerveless  to  the  ground,  or,  by  one  decisive 
an 'end  to  his  torments.  In  Kamtshatka 
r  so  harmless  and  familiar,  that  women 
i  out  fearless  amidst  a  whole  drove  of 
ber  hcrb«  and  roots,  and  they  often  ap- 
to  eat  out  of  their  hand.  They^  have 
known  to  attack  a  man,  except  when 
their  sleep,  and  even  when  wounded  scK 
pon  their  pursuer.  Yet  this  harmless 
She  Kamlshadale  bear  gives  him  no  secu- 
t- persecutions  of  mankind.  Armed  with 
lears,  the  hutiter  traces  the  bear  to  his 
I  mtent  only  on  defence,  gravely  collects 
brought  by  his  persecutor,  and  chokes 
kice  to  his  den.  The  hunter  then  bores 
gh  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  in  perfect 
ars  his  defenceles  foe.  **  It  would  be 
ifi  Mr  Tobke,  **  to  name  a  species  of 
*pting  the  sheep,  so  variously  serviceable 


to  mim  a&  llie  bear  is  after  hi^j  death  to  tlie  Kamt-  De^rd. 
shadales.  Of  the  skin  uf  this  animal,  they  make 
beds,  covertures,  caps,  gloves,  and  collars  for  thc[r 
sledge -dogs.  Those  who  go  upon  the  ice  for  the 
capture  of  marine  animals  make  their  shoe  soles  of 
them,  which  have  this  advantage,  that  the  wearer  i^ 
not  in  danger  of  filipping  with  them.  The  fat  of  the 
bear  is  held  in  great  estimation  as  a  ver)''  savoury  and 
wholesome  nourishment,  and  when  melted,  and  thus 
rendered  fluid,  supplies  the  place  of  oil*  The  flesh 
is  reckoned  such  a  dainty,  that  they  seldom  eat  it 
alone,  but  usually  invite  a  number  of  guests  to  par- 
take of  the  delicious  repast.  The  intestines,  when 
cleansed  and  properly  scraped,  are  worn  by  the  fair 
sex  as  maaks  to  preserve  their  faces  from  the  effects 
of  the  sun-beams,  which  here,  on  being  reflected  from 
the  snow,  are  generally  found  to  blacken  the  skin,  by 
which  means  the  Kamtsliadale  ladies  preserve  a  fine 
complection.  The  Russians  of  Kamtshatka  make 
window-panes  of  the  intestines  of  the  bear,  which  are  as 
transparent  and  clear  ai  those  made  of  Muscovy  glass. 
Of  the  shoulder  blades  are  made  sickles  for  cutting 
grass.  A  light  black  bear-skin  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  costly  articles  of  the  winter  wardrobe  of  a 
man  of  fashion  at  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  and  even  the 
small  white  hand  of  a  belie  is  slipt  into  the  largp 
bear-muff,  which  covers  half  of  her  elegant  shape,'* 
See  Buffon's  Natural  Hi  si  or  r/^  vol.  vi.  12mo ;  Tooke'g 
Vinv  of  the  Russian  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p.  53—59.     (f*) 

BEARD,  the  hair  which  grows  upon  the  cnin 
and  contiguous  parts  of  the  face,  in  males,  and  some* 
times,  though  rarely,  in  females,  at  the  age  of  puber- 
ty. The  growth  of  the  beard,  in  men,  is  a  sign  of 
maturity,  or  approaching  manhood ;  and  takes  place 
at  the  period  when  the  seminal  secretion  commences. 
When  that  secretion  stops,  from  any  derangement  of 
the  system,  it  is  said  that  the  beard  falls  off ;  and 
when  the  secretion  discontinues,  in  old  age,  the  beard 
grows  thin,  and  flaccid.  The  beard  has,  therefore, 
an  intimate  sympathy,  with  this  change  in  the  coir* 
fititution  of  the  male.  Bearded  women  arc  all  said  to 
want  the  menstrual  discharge ;  and  various  instances 
are  given  by  Hippocrates,  and  other  physicians,  of 
grown  females,  v  specially  widows,  in  whom  beards 
appLnrcd  upon  the  discontinuance  of  this  discharge. 

Many  instances  are  rcco:  '  ^  '      '  '^  ■  ' 

women  with  remarkably  I 

rembergius  mentions  a  wnnun  nho  had  u  binj  J  rcucli- 
ing  even  to  her  navel.  Charles  XII.  had  in  his  army 
a  female  grenadier,  who,  both  by  her  courage  and 
her  beard,  might  well  have  passed  fur  a  man.  She 
was  taken  at  the  batde  of  Fullowa,  and  carried  to 
Petersburg,  where  she  w^as  presented  to  the  czar  iti 
1 724^ ;  at  which  time  her  beard  measured  a  yard  and 
af  half.  Wl*  read  in  the  Dicrionaiy  of  Trcvoux,  that 
there  was  a  woman  seen  at  Plarir*,  who  ha^  not  only 
a  bushy  beard  on  her  face,  but  hkevvisc  her  whole 
body  covered  over  with  hair.  The  celebrated  Mar- 
garet, governess  of  rhe  Netherlands,  had  likewise  a 
very  long  stiff  beard,  on  which  she  greatly  prided 
herself,  and  was  ver)*  soKcito^r  •     ^     r^crve  it  undi- 


pa  are  iruna  with  four  spikes,  sm  furmed,  Uuil  whatever  wny  ihej'  fall,  one  paint  tdvkii.y*  Uc*  upward,  goieralljt 
:hcs  and  un  bridge;?  to  annoy  an  enemy's  hursti.  This  ntune  Is  iUclj  given  to  tiu  mstrumeat  With  tlirce  uun  ♦►pikes. 
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BEARD. 


-H'T'i.     The  Lombard  women,  it  is  said,  when 

.•r-,an7:n;T  their  husbands  to  the  field  of  battle, 

fr-^^  I:,  assume  the  appearance  of  beards,  by  an 

-»r.:«.^-  iibposltion  of  the  hair  of  their  hes^ds  upon 

-'-  ■-.::-- .rko  ;  and  the  Athenian  women,  according  to 

.  fia...  ;:d  the  same  thing  in  a  similar  case. 

-  iiir  American  savages  have  tliin  and  scanty  beards, 

rra  :hey  are  in  general  solicitous  to  extirpate  by 

-r  r-.r.ta-      The  beard  of  the  negro  is  short  and 

-iftr,  lik2  his  hair ;  that  of  the  Greenlander,  Sa- 

-«tede.  and  of  all  savages  who  live  a  life  of  hardship 

M    p-enury,  is   generally  thin,   and   stinted   in   its 

rTwtn.     The  fashion  of  the  beard  has  greatly  \'a- 

^d  in.  different  ages  and  countries  ;   for  sometimes  it 

^  oeen  isemed  honourable  and  becoming  to  permit 

-.  ■-   .rraw  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and  sometimes  it 

li  3«n  fashionable  to  cut  it  off  entirely,  or  to  per- 

■-it  :r  -.3  riemain  only  on  a  particular  part  of  the  face, 

.    :\:z  :nto  a  particular  form.     In  mentioning  the 

.3SC  r?nxariuble  of  these  peculiarities,  we  shall  speak, 

%  Jf  die  eastern  nations;   2dly,  Of  the  ancient 

jressa  and  Romans  ;  and,  3dly,  Of  the  modem  in- 

.ihitaiita  of  Europe. 

1.  .\mon?  the  eastern  nations,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
3IU  LOt  onnr  a  little  tuft  of  hair  at  the  extremity  of 
X  caio.  The  Hebrews  wore  a  beard  on  the  cnin, 
'XL  zoL  m  the  upper  lip ;  and  they  were  prohibited 
r  jloaea  to  manage  their  beards  after  the  Egyptian 
301011.  The  Jews  of  the  present  day  suffer  a  little 
'W  -ji  bair  to  grow  from  the  lower  end  of  their  ears 
r  laar  ■:snxUf  where,  as  well  as  on  their  lower  lips, 
.:sr  icarda  are  in  a  pretty  long  bunch.  Strabo  re- 
»■%,  -jaz  the  ancient  Indian  philosophers,  called 
ifanuiapaists,  were  particularly  solicitous  to  have 
.ate.  ^canLs  as  symbolical  of  wisdom.  The  ancient 
.iAvmoft  and  Persians  also  prided  themselves  on  the 
i>i^ft  ox  ciieir  beards  ;  and  Chrysostom  informs  us, 
»—  rr^  *2n^  of  Persia  had  their  beards  interwoven, 
c  '*-****iT  with  gold  thread  ;  a  practice  which  was 
^^  mnopsed.  by  tome  of  the  first  kin^s  of  France. 

3.wctirding  to  Lc  Compte,  the  Chmese  greatly  af- 
-^^  -inic  xdtis ;  which,  however,  nature  has  denied 
..^y .  iiui  there  is  nothing  on  account  of  which 
jcy  oze  auce  envious  of  Europeans  than  the  great 
aii^  u4  'JBtesr  beards.  The  Tartars,  out  of  a  reli- 
...^  ^ftsaa^w  as  Kingson  assures  us,  waged  a  long 
war  with  the  Persians,  considering  them 
r  they  would  not  cut  their  wliiskers 
a  mode,  though,  in  other  respects, 
^^  _  .,^>  -aifh  with  themselves.  The  Persians  are 
"^  .^  uniy  Mahometans  who  clip  the  beard,  and 
^g^^  ^  jaw ;  and  on  this  account  are  deemed 
,:v  :Hr  neighbours.  Tlie  Arabs  make  the 
£  tbeir  beards  a  capital  point  of  reli- 
'Sfahomet  never  sliaved  his.  Among 
is  nothing  more  infamous  than  to 
m.  cS^  The  slaves  in  the  seraglio 
^  11^^-  of  servitude ;  and  are  only  pcr- 

^      '^^■:,—  ciMV  beards  to  grow  when  they  re- 
"^*'  The  custom  of  anointing  the 

r  the  Turks,  as  it  did  among  the 
W^b;  and  one  of  the  principal 
I  the  serious  visits  of  this  people, 
jted  water  on  the  beard  of  the 
i  it  afterwards  with  aloes-wood, 


which  adheres  to  this  moisture,  and  give  it  ai 
able  smell.  The  Turks,  when  they  com 
beards,  hold  a  handkerchief  on  their  knees,  ai 
fully  gather  the  hairs  that  fall,  which  they  aft 
deposit  in  the  place  where  they  bury  the  dea< 
Turkish  wives  salute  their  husbands,  and  t 
dren  their  fathers,  by  kissing  the  beard ;  i 
same  ceremony  is  us?d  by  the  men  when  th 
procally  salute  one  another. 

II.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Rom 
beard  was  scarcely  less  venerated  than  am< 
eastern  nations.  Homer  speaks  in  high  praii 
snow  beards  of  Nestor  and  kin^r  Priam  ;  an( 
celebrates  that  of  Mezentius,  wnich  was  so  h 
thick  as  to  cover  all  his  breast.  Pliny  the  *; 
mentions  the  white  beard  of  Euphrates,  a  Syr 
losopher,  which,  he  savs,  inspired  the  peof 
respect,  mingled  with  h;ar ;  and  Plutarch  S[ 
the  long  white  beard  of  an  old  Laconian,  whc 
asked  why  he  allowed  it' to  grow  so  luxuriai 
plied,  *'  In  order  tliat,  having  my  white  bea 
tinually  in  view,  I  may  do  nothing  unworth] 
whiteness."  The  Greek  philosophers  distin 
themselves  from  the  vulgar  by  the  length  i 
beards  :  a  practice,  according  to  Laertius,  fin 
duced  by  Antisthenes,  (1.  6.}  The  Roman  ] 
phers  anected  the  same  distinction,  as  we  find 
race: 


-reiRjMre  quo  me 


Solatui  jussit  Bopientem  poMoere  harham, 

Iloa.  L  ii.  sat.  iii.  v. 

The  Greeks  continued  to  wear  their  beardi 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  Athenxus 
us,  from  Chrysippus ;  adding,  that  the  first ' 
his  beard  at  Athens,  ever  after  bore  the  api 
of  Mg<r4f,  or  shaven.  The  Macedonians,  h 
appear  to  have  cut  their  beards  before  this 
as  rhilip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  and  Amin 
Archelaua,  bis  predecessors,  arc  represented 
dais  without  beards.  The  reason  assigned 
tarcli,  for  Alexander  commanding  the  Maa 
to  be  shaven,  was,  that  their  beards  might  i 
a  handle  to  their  enemies  in  the  day  of  battle* 
one  of  Alexander's  battles,  we  are  told,  wfc 
menio  presented  himself,  to  give  an  accoual 
arrangements,  and  to  inquire,  whether  any  t 
mained  to  be  done  ?  <<  Nothing,"  said  Ah 
"  but  that  the  men  should  shave."  **  Shave 
Parmenio  :  "  Yes,"  replied  the  king,  *• 
not  consider  what  a  handle  a  long  beard  a£ 
the  enemy  ?"  {Dornaw  AmpIiiiL  SaniaUiw, 
Greeks  continued  to  shave  the  beara  till  the 
Justinian,  under  whose  empire  Ions  heart 
again  into  fashion,  and  so  continued  till  O 
nuple  was  taken  by  the  Turks* 

The  Romans  anciently  wore  longr  beards  a 
as  we  find  by  a  variety  of  authorities.  Thi 
speaking  of  the  senators  who  remained  in  R 
ter  the  entrance  ot  the  Gauls,  mentions,  t! 
wore  a  long  beard :  id  turn  omnibus  promii 
(lib.  V.)  ;  and  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Cxli' 
tions  the  barba  horrida  quam  in  siatuis  an 
iniaginibus  videmus.  According  to  Pliny, 
mans  knew  nothing  of  shaving  tm  the  year  c 
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I  TicfilJttS  brought  «fer  a  nomber  of 
kt>fn  Sicily  j  and  he  adds,  ihat  Scipio  Afri- 
li  the  firBt  that  introduced  die  mode  of  iha- 
fcy  day.  The  first  fourteen  Roman  empe* 
hcd  ;  but  Adrian  wore  hit  beard,  in  order,  as 
^informs  us,  to  hide  the  scars  on  his  face* 
08  Ptuj,  and  Marcus  Aurelms,  wore  a  beard, 
ft  ebaracter  of  philosophers. 
jrvt  shaving  of  the  beard  was  a  matter  of  great 
f  tfflong  the  Romani,  and  was  generally  per- 
rhen  the  toga  vrriUs  was  assumed.  The  lirst 
of  the  chin  was  consecrated  to  some  god, 
^  the  Lares  ;  visits  of  ceremony  were  paid  on 
mon  ;  and  persons  of  quality  had  their  chil* 
!»ed,  for  the  first  time,  by  others  of  the  same, 
■Mter  quality  ;  who,  in  this  manner,  became 
Ktive  fathers  of  the  childreD.  Nero  consecra- 
icard,  when  first  shared,  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
gold  box  set  with  pearls.  For  the  sake  of 
in,  the  Roman  slaves  wore  their  beard  and 
and,  when  manumitted,  they  shaved  the 
ic  temple  of  Feronia,  and  put  on  a  cap,  or 
I  a  badge  of  liberty.  The  Roman  soldiers, 
i  seem  to  have  worn  their  beards  short,  and 
^as  we  find  upon  ancient  monuments. 
pe  of  grief  and  aiSlction,  the  Romans  suffered 
ird  and  hair  to  grow ;  whereas  the  Greeks, 
bf  sorrow,  shared  themsehes,  and  cut  their 
fenec.  Benef,  v.  6»)  ;  which  was  also  the  cus» 
mg  some  barbarous  nations.  On  like  prin* 
lie  custom  of  letting  the  beard  grow  is  a  tg- 
nouraing  in  some  countries,  as  that  of  ihaving 

J^m^x^%  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Europe, 
lion  of  wearing  the  beard,  like  all  other 
s  hat  undergone  a  variety  of  vicissitudes* 
^  our  Gothic  ancestors  shaved,  or  wore  hair 
the  upper  lip,  or  in  the  form  of  mustaches. 
Imbardsy  however,  who  invaded  Italy,  were 
He  for  the  length  of  their  beards ;  and  hence 
Ibe  of  LongohardL  Among  the  Franks,  who 
rOaul  from  the  Romans,  a  long  beard  became 
ristic  of  nobility  ;  as,  under  the  Roman 
in  that  country,  none  but  nobles  and 
priests  were  permitted  to  wear  it.  The 
^  an,  or  first  race  of  kings  in  France,  werej 
account,  pjrticulsrrly  solicitous  of  copious 
td  flowing  hair.  They  are  described  by 
the  secretary  of  Charlemagne,  as  coming 
imblies  of  the  people,  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
m  a  throne,  in  a  carriage,  or  waggon,  drawn 
1^  with  long  beards  and  dishevelled  hair ; 
ti^pesOt  barba  submisxa^  solio  residereni^  et 
jlaminanter  effingerenL 
fflcient  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Cxsar,  wore 
%r  eicept  on  the  upper  Hp*  But  the  Anglo- 
WMi  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a  consi- 
thne  after,  allowed  their  beards  to  grow, 
lowever,  the  Normans  possessed  themselves 
country,  the  beard  had  been  reduced  to  its 
Itandard,  and  was  entirely  proscribed  by  that 
nrho  held  beards  in  abhorrence.  It  is  roen- 
^  some  of  our  ancient  historians,  as  one  of 
:  wanton  acts  of  tyranny  in  William  the  Con- 
he  compelled  the  Engh^h,  who  had 


been  accustomed  to  allow  the  hair  of  th«ir  tipper  lips 
to  grow,  to  shave  their  whole  beards.  This  was  so 
disagreeable  to  some  of  the  people,  that,  rather  than 
rehnquiih  their  whiskers^  they  chose  to  abandon 
their  country «  The  Russians,  it  is  well  known, 
shewed  an  equal  repugnance  to  be  shaved,  when 
they  were  ordered  to  part  with  those  beards,  of 
which  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  undisturbed 
possession,  by  an  edict  of  Peter  the  Great.  Many 
of  them  chose  rather  to  pay  a  fine,  or  tax,  than  sub- 
mit to  this  degradation  ;  and  those  who  were  too 
poor,  or  too  parsimonious  to  comply  with  this  alter- 
native, religiously  preserved  the  beard  that  was  shorn 
off,  and  had  it  deposited  in  their  coffins,  that  they 
might  present  it  to  St  Nicholas,  on  his  refusing  t* 
admit  them  into  heaven  as  beardless  Christians. 

In  tlie  middle  ages  of  Europe,  the  beard  was  oc* 
easionally  in  high  repute  :  Thus,  in  the  10th  cenUi* 
ry,  King  Robert  of  France,  the  rival  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  was  not  more  famous  for  his  exploits  than 
for  his  long  white  beard,  which  he  suffered  to  hang 
down  on  the  outside  of  his  cuirass,  to  encourage  his 
troops  in  battle,  and  rally  them  when  defeated.  In 
the  14th  century  long  beards  were  much  in  fashion, 
and  continued  to  be  the  mode  till  the  close  of  the 
I6th  century.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  Pope  Ju- 
lius IL,  and  Francis  !•  of  France,  were  all  great  ad* 
mirers  of  long  and  bushy  beards.  At  this  period, 
John  Mayo,  a  celebrated  painter  in  Germany,  had 
so  vast  a  beard,  that  he  was  nick- named  John  ihc 
Bearded.  Though  he  was  a  tall  man,  it  was  so  long 
that  it  would  hang  upon  the  ground  when  he  stood 
upright ;  so  that  he  usually  wore  it  fastened  to  hi» 
girdle*  The  Emperor  Charles  used  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  this  extraordinary  beard  unfasten. 
ed,  and  the  wiad  blowing  it  against  the  faces  of  the 
lords  of  his  court.  The  beard  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  honourably  noticed  in  history  ;  and  we  find,  from 
the  portraits  of  Bishop  Gardener,  Cardinal  Pole,  5cc 
that  beards  were  of  an  uncommon  size  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Mary  L 

The  beard  of  Henry  IV,  of  France,  which  wa> 
square  in  form,  was  an  object  of  much  admiration  on 
account  of  the  majesty  which  it  communicated  to  the 
fine  open  countenance  of  that  amiable  monarch. 
Beards,  therefore,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputa- 
tion during  this  auspicious  reign »  But  no  sooner 
was  the  throne  occupied  by  the  successor  of  this  mo- 
narch, Louis  XIII.  then  a  beardless  youth,  than,— - 
such  is  the  instability  of  aU  human  greatness ! — ^^beards 
were  entirely  proscribed,  or  reduced  to  the  insignifi- 
cant size  of  whiskers.  The  duke  of  Sully,  however, 
evinced  hii  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  master, 
by  wearing  the  beard  of  the  ancient  court,  not  with* 
standing  the  ridicule  it  brought  upon  him.  Whi^skers 
continued  to  prevail  during  tlie  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  They  were  the  omjtment  of 
Turenne,  Conde,  Colbert,  ComeiUe,  Molicre,  &c. ; 
and  the  king  himself  took  a  pride  in  wearing  them. 
Much  pains  was  bestowed  in  rendering  them  captl* 
vatiug  during  this  age  of  gaiety  and  gallantry  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  a  lover's  whiskers  was  then  a  subject 
of  exultation  to  a  favourite  fair. 

The  Spanish  beard  suffered  degradation  from  a 
cause  similar  to  that  which  occajiioned  its  dishoaour 
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ancement  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful  science^ 
bit  theorems  for  calculating  the  number  of 
lade  in  a  given  time,  divested  as  much  as  pos- 
F  the  dimculties  likely  to  deter  the  practical 
md  musician  from  attempting  to  understand 
)ly  them  to  use,  illustrated  by  an  example  in 
se.  For  the  satisfaction  of  such  as  are  unable 
illing  to  go  into  the  nice  and  difficult  theory 
ch  tnese  theorems  are  founded,  nothing  is  so 
o  inspire  confidence  in  their  truth,  as  well  as 
•ight  application  of  the  rules  they  furnish  to 
lar  cases  they  may  undertake  to  calculate,  as 
"ing  several  such  theorems,  involving  different 
-el  by  means  of  which  the  same  results  are  to 
ined. 

he  five  methods  given  below,  for  calculating 
ti  of  any  tempered  conchord  from  different 
le  two  first  only  have  hitherto  been  published^ 
8  we  are  acquainted ;  the  first  is  the  original 
of  Dr  Smith,  Harmonics,  prop,  xi.5  and  the 
is  that  of  Mr  Emerson,  Algebra^  prob.  ccii, 

ihod  of  calculating  the  Beats  of  an  Imperfect 

Conckord. 

the  conchord,  whose  perfect  ratio  is  expressed 
[n  being  the  least  term  of  the  ratio  in  its  htoest 

be  tempered  by  the  fraction  -  of  a  major  coM" 

being  the  least  term  of  this  fraction ; )  also  let 
N  be  the  number  of  complete  vibrations  in 
ond  of  time,  made  or  excited  by  the  acute  and 
we  notes  of  the  above  tempered  conchord  re- 
Ar :  and  let  b  be  the  number  of  beats  occasion- 
liis  temperament  in  one  second. 

if  the  tempera-"! 
e  sharp,  or  th 
Tfa/crthanpe 
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2(/  Method. 

Let  the  conchord,  whose  perfect  ratio  is  expressed 

by  — )  (n  being  the  least  term  of  the  ratio  in  its  lotoesi 
fn 

terms)  be  tempered  so  that  its  string,  which,  for  sound- 
ing the  treble  note  of  the  perfect  conchord  was  S  in 
length,  is  altered  to  be  «  length  :  also  let  N  be  the 
number  of  complete  vibrations  in  one  second  of.  time 
made  by  the  bass-note  of  the  conchord ;  and  let  i  be 
the  number  of  beats  occasioned  by  this  temperament 
in  one  second  of  time. 

S— * 
Then,  if  the  temperament  be  sharp,  bzz X  N  X  w. 

#— S 
Or,  if  the  temperament  be  Jlatt      i= X  N  X  w. 

Example, 

If  the  conchord  proposed,  be  the  minor  sixth  of 

Earl  Stanhope's  moaochord  system :  Here  {zz  ^^   is 

the  ratio  of  the  perfect  conchord,  and  {Phil.  Mag, 
xxvii.  196,  and  XXX.  p.  L)  S= .625,  and  4=. 63^554, 
are  the  lengths  of  stnng  for  sounding  this  peilect  and 
tempered  conchord  with  the  bass- note  =1,  respective- 
ly :  also  N=24rO,  the  vibrations  of  C  the  bass-note  in 
1",  and  from  the  second  theorem  above,  we  have  * 

.6324554—625      ^,^     ^     14.314368    ^  ^^^ 
- X 240 X S=z   .^o^, ..,=22.6330, 
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•6324554 
the  beau  in  1''. 


•6324554" 


e  sharp,  or  the  I  ^_2yXwxN_.2yX>tXM 
er-l    ~  I61p—q 


-or- 


the  tempera- 
te^/, or  the 
less  than   per 


L=??.>i!l>lNor?221^ 

f  ~    161/7+7  "^^   161;j- 


M 
I6]p — q 


Example. 

i  conchord  proposed,  be  the  minor  sixth  ( CbA  )of 

anhope's  monochord  system  :  here  4  r= —  is  the 

the  perfect  conchord,  and  {Phil.  Mag.  xxvii. 

i=  ^  is  the  part  of  a  comma  nearly,  ( not  4^, 

leously  printed),  by  which  the  same  is  flatten- 
o  N=240,  the  number  of  complete  vibrations 
le  bass  note  in  1"  :  and  from  the  first  of  the 
. .  the  theorems  above, 

2x21x8x240      80640      ^^,«^     ^ 
HI.  PARTir.^ 


CoroUary.     If  in  this  method,  the  bass-note  be 

considered  as  unity,  then  S=s— ,  and  our  theorems  be* 

fit 

come. 

For  «Aa7?  temperaments,  5=  [2 — m\  x  N 

161p-{-7        Tot  Jlat  temperamenU,  b-zzlm-^^A  x  N 

And  the  above  example  will  stand  thus ;  viz. 
(s— :^2jg^)=240=.094306  X  240=22.6334,  Uie 
beats  in  l".       • 

Stf  Method. 

Let  the  conchord  whose  perfect  ratio  is  expressed 

by  — ,  (n  being  the  least  term  of  the  ratio  in  its 

hywest  terms,)  be  tempered  by  /  logarithms,  (of  seven 
places,  wherein  1.0000000  expresses  the  key,  and 
.6989700  the  octave  :)  also  let  M  and  N  be  the  num. 
ber  of  complete  vibrations  in  one  second  of  time, 
made  or  excited  by  tJie  acute  and  ^ave  notes  of  the 
above  tempered  conchord  respectively ;  and  let  b  be 
the  number  of  beats  occasioned  by  this  temperament 
in  one  second. 
Then,  if  the  tempe-l  ,     2/xwxN        2/xwxM 

nmtuth^ sharp,  i   ""8686000— y^' 8686000 +f 
Or,  if  the  tempera-?  ,_  2/xwxN  2/xwxM 

ment  h^Jlat,      J  ^-  8686000+?  ^  868^00-1* 
3a 
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Example, 
If  the  conchord  be  the  minor  sixth  of  Earl  Stan- 
hope's monochord  system :  here  4= —  is  the  con- 
chord,  and  {Phil,  Mag.  xxvii.  195.)  /=  ^Jht  tern- 
peramcnt  of  51500  in  seven  place  logs.  Also  N=:2409 
the  Tibrations  per  1"  :  and  from  the  first  of  the  lower 
theorems^  we  have 
2X51500X8X240_  197760000    _22.6335,   the 


JS  JCi  ^« 


40320 


"8S8600+5I500 
beats  in  1". 


8737500 


4//i  Method, 


Let  tlie  conchord  whose  perfect  ratio  is  expressed 

by  — t  (n  bcinff  tlie  least  term  of  the  ratio  in  its  Imv- 

f 5^  term,)  be  tempered  so  that  its  acute  2ind  grave 
sounds  make  M  and  N  complete  vibrations  in  one 
second  of  time,  respectively  ;  and  let  b  be  the  num- 
ber of  beats  occasioned  by  this  temperament  in  one 
second  of  time. 

Then,  if  ihe  temperament  be  sharp^  i=«M— »>?N. 

Or,  if  the  temperament  be  flat,  6=:»iN — nM, 

Example. 

If  the  conchord  be  the  minor  sixth  of  Earl  Stan- 

5       n 
hope's  monochord  system,  here  -77=       is  the  con- 
chord, and  (Phil,  Mag.  xxx.  p.  5.)  M=  379.4*7  and 
N=;240  are  the  vibrations  respectively;  and  from 
the  second  of  the  above  theorems  we  have, 

8  X  240-0  X  379.47=1920—1897.35=22.65  the 
beats  in  1". 

5th  Method. 
Let  the  conchord,  whose  perfect  ratio  is  expressed 
by  — ,  {n  being  the  kast  term  of  the  ratio  in  its  low- 
est terms)  he  tempered  by  r  SchPsmas  (S  in  the  Table, 
Plate  XXX.),  neglecting  the  smaller  intervals  most 
minute  im)  and  lusser /rflc/io/i  (^Z*),  should  they  oc- 
cur, ana  if  great  accuracy  is  sought,  substituting 
their  value  in  decimals  of  L* :  also  let  M  and  N  be 
the  numhi-r  of  complete  vibrations  in  one  second  of 
lime  made-  by  the  acute  and  ^rave  notes  of  the  above 
tempi-Tc'd  conchord,  respectively ;  and  let  b  be  the 
number  of  be.ats  occasioned  by  this  temperament  in 
9%T\li:  bccuiicf. 

•r  1  1.     1         7     2rXwxN 

I  hen,  if  the  temperament  be  sharp,  6=  ~Ti^a~ — 

2/-x«Xjj^ 
'^'  1772+ r     *• 

Example. 

1  f  t  li«:  rorirhord  be  the  minor  sixth  of  Earl  Stanhope's 

;-  '.u't*  h'jrd  I.  y  item,  here  7—=  — is  the  conchord  5  and 

'/'//'/.  Ma/,  xxviii.  141.)  r=  a  flat  temperament  of 
;  0  /  V ;,;  .friu'. ;  hi.*!  N =*2'K),  the  vibrations  of  the  bass 
^•/  y  "w.'l ;  iw.'I  iioiii  thf  firbt  cf  the  lower  theorems 


=L98.6299,thebeMs 


2xl0.5x8x24O_ 

1772.J.10.5      •"1782:5" 
in  1". 

Note.  .0078631  x  Z=m,  and  127.19Q5X  m=sZ f 
also  .I4966I  X  S=/,  and  6.5297  X/=2.  The  near 
c(Mncidence  of  the  above  six  results  would  have  been 
still  more  complete,  but  that  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  methods  are  founded  on  approximating  theo- 
rems, and  the  vibrations  M,  used  m  the  fifth  inethoc^ 
are  not  given  to  places  enough  of  decimals  to  insure 
a  result  cquallv  accurate  with  the  other  calculations. 

By  two,  at  least,  of  the  abox-e  methods,  the  betts 
produced  by  every  conchord,   throughout    seveid 
tempen-d  systems,  have  been  calculated,  and  will  be 
given  in  Tables,  under  the  names  of  those  systems, 
or  that  of  their  respective  authors,   as  Hawkii^ 
Smith,  Stanhope,  x  oung,  &c.  ;  reserving  an  ac- 
count of  such  systems  as  may  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  under  no  well-known  name,  for  the  arti- 
cle Tempered  Systems  of  Music,  wherein  we  shaD 
endeavour  to  draw  some  comparisons  between  the 
different  systems  of  temperament,  whose  correct  it«> 
suits  will  thus  be  exhibited,  in  a  form  perfecd^^ — 
adapted  for  comparing  their  respective  meats  i  ^^ 
we  propose,  to  aid  these  comparisons,  by  some  1 
and  general  investigations,  on  the  relations  sub  ' 
between  the  temperaments  of  the  different  conch 
in  every  donzeave^  or  tempered  system  of  twelve  in 
tervals,  only  within  the  octave-     (g) 

BEATON,  or  BETO>f,  Davii>,  archbishop 
St  Andrews,  primate  of  Scotland,  and  candinal 
the  Romish  church,  the  son  of  John  Beaton  of  F 
four,  in  Fife,  was  bom  in  1494>«     He  ^ 
at  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  and  gave  eariyr  i 
dications  of  strong  mental  powers.     iMing  ( ' 
for  the  church,  he  was  senti  by  his  uncte;  tbe 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  complete  his  education 
the  university  of  Paris  ;  and,  aa  soon  as  he  attaiift^ 
the  usual  age,  he  was  admitted  to  hdy  orders. 
Fn^icc  he  was  early  received  into  the  favour  and  1 
vice  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotla»a        4 
during  the  minority  of  James  V. ;  and,  by  kiai»        .ai 

1519,    he  was  appointed  Resident  at  that  coui 1 

Aboat  the  same  year,  his  uncle  bestowed  upon  hi  :3^a 
the  rectory  of  Campsie ;  and,  in  1523,  vested  hi  .nr 
with  the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothock.     He  returned  t  ^ 
Scotland  in   1525^  and  received  the  privy-sctl  ^»i» 
1528.     In  1533,  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  wiCiA 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  returning  to  France,  to  o 
firm  the  treaty  entered  into  between  the  two  natioftJ 
and  to  demand  in  marriage  for  his  sovcikeip  ''"" 
daughter  of  the  French  king.    Durinjg  his  iesidno« 
at  that  court,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  JT""^ 
graces  of  Francis ;  was  favoured  with  a  knowk 
of  the  whole  political  system  of  that  great  1 
and,  by  his  influence  in  bringing  over  his  sovereign  C-^ 
adopt  the  same  pohtical  views,  he  laid  the  fi«no^* 
tion  of  his  own  future  greatness.     The  nuptii^^^ 
the  Scottish  king  and  the  younz  orincess,  were  ^^^ 
brated  at  Pans,  on  the  1st  of  January  1557;  »*^ 
Beaton  returned  with  them  to  Scotland  in  the  «?**" 
suing  May  ;  but  the  queen  having  survived  '**'jJ'*^' 
riage  only  two  months,  he  was  again  sent  to  P^«*» 
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all  the  workmea  and  servants,  to  the  nvmber  it  is 
said  of  150«  with  so  little  noise,  that  the  cardinal 
was  not  awaked  till  they  approached  the  door  of  his 
chamber,  which  he  immediately  secured.  .  Being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  open  it,  by  a  promise,  that  no  violence 
should  be  ofFerea  to  his  person,  they  rushed  in  with 
drawn  swords,  and  put  mm  to  death.  His  body,  it 
is  said,  was  shown  to  the  populace  at  that  window 
from  which  he  had  lately,  with  a  barbarous  joy,  be- 
held the  death  of  the  innocent  Wishart. 

Thus  fell  this  eminent  prelate,  who  was  not  more 
distinguished  by  his  rank,  than  odious  by  his  vices. 
Endowed  with  great  abilities,  he  raised  himself  to 
the  highest  station ;  but  his  ambition  was  unbounded, 
and  his  pride  insupportable.  He  was  the  favourite 
iii'  the  regent,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  of  James  V. ; 
and  so  entirely  did  he  gain  the  confidence  of  every 
person  whom  he  served,  and  so  artfully  did  he  ma- 
nage his  ascendancy  over  them,  that  his  own  influ- 
ence was  never  diminished.  Bred  to  business,  he 
was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  learning  and  con- 
troversial writings  of  the  age ;  bur  he  had  studied 
politics  at  the  court  of  France,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  and  influence  of  all  the  no- 
bility of  his  own  countr)\  He  took  into  his  own 
hands  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  he  often  treated  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  states  with  all  the  supercilious 
demeanour  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  Bent  upon  the 
execution  of  all  his  schemes,  he  scrupled  not  by  what 
means  he  gained  his  end ;  and  he  frequently  sowed 
the  seeds  of  discord  among  his  enemies,  that  he  might 
reap  security  from  their  dissensions.  Devoted  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  promoted  her  cause  by  the 
most  cruel  and  sanguinary  measures ;  and  though  the 
manner  of  his  death  cannot  be  justified,  it  spread  an 
universal  joy  among  all  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion. He  amassed  great  wealth,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  his  naturd  children.  To  each  of  his 
three  sons  he  left  a  valuable  estate,  and  his  three 
daughters  obtained  marriages  in  three  families  of 
distinction  in  Scotland.  Had  his  virtues  been  equal 
to  his  abilities,  and  his  life  suitable  to  his  high  rank, 
he  would  not  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
nor  would  his  character  have  stained  the  page  pf  his- 
tory. He  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the  union  of  great 
talents  with  great  vices ;  and  his  life,  as  well  as  his 
death,  may  teach  a  valuable  lesson  to  mankind.  See 
Buchanani  HisL  lib.  xiv,  xv.  Robertson's  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  96.  Biograph,  Briiannica^  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
(a.  r.) 

BEATTIE,  James,  an  excellent  poet  and  es- 
sayist, was  bom  on  the  5th  of  November  1 736,  in  the 
parish  of  Laurencekirk,  Kincardineshire,  Scotland. 
His  father  kept  a  small  retail  shop  in  the  village  of 
that  parish,  and  at  the  same  time  rented  a  small  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  his  forefathers  had 
lived  for  many  generations.  The  poet's  mother  was 
left  a  widow  when  young  Beattie  was  only  ten  years 
of  age  ;  but  the  loss  of  a  protector  was  happily  sup- 
plied by  his  brother  David,  who  sustained  him  in  his 
school  education,  till  he  obtained,  by  his  promising 
abilities,  a  bursary  or  exhibition  at  Marischal  college, 
Aberdeen.    Here  he  studied  Greek  under  Professor 


Blackwell,  author  of  two  works,  entitled,  the  Coun 
ofAugustuSy  and  the  Lifeof  Homer ;  a  man  grie. 
vously  infected  with  the  pe(!antry  of  Lord  Sha? 


bury's  style,  but  possessed  of  considerable  learning;, 
and  meriting  mention  in  Beattie's  life  as  the  first  wno 
encouraged  his  early  genius.  Having  taken  the  de- 
me  of  master  of  arts,  at  the  end  of  fonr  ycan^atten^ 
dance  at  the  university,  our  poet  filled  the  hnmUe 
situation  of  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbouring  paridi 
of  Fordun.  His  employment  here  did  not  prednde 
him  from  that  slight  attendance  to  the  study  of  diri- 
nity  which  the  preparation  for  holv  orders  requires 
in  Scotland,  nor  from  occasionally  cultivating  his 
muse.  Never  did  poetical  talent  ripen  so  slo^y  u 
with  Beattie.  Till  the  age  of  25  he  wrote  indiffemt 
verses ;  and  within  ten  years  from  that  period,  he  was» 
excepting  Goldsmith,  the  purest  and  most  majestic  poet 
of  his  own  time.  Yet  his  early  and  indifferent  pro- 
ductions, which  he  transmitted  tothe  Scottish  Maga- 
zine, gained  him  a  little  local  celebrity.  Mr  Garaen, 
a  Scottish  lawyer  of  some  taste  and  mgenuity,.afteFb 
wards  Lord  Gardenstone,  and  at  that  time  sheriff  oE 
Kincardineshire,  afforded  him  a  sort  of  patronaeca 
and  introduced  him  to  the  tables  of  the  gentry  in  tul 
neighbourhood ;  an  honour  not  often  extended  to  tha 
humble  teacher  of  a  parish  school.  In  1757»  a  va. 
cancy  occurred  in  the  grammar  school  of  Aberdeen 
and  Beattie  stood  competitor.  He  was  foiled  by 
candidate  who  surpassed  him  in  the  minutiae  of  Lati 
grammar,  but  though  unsuccessful,  he  retired  wittr 
out  disgrace ;  and  a  vacancy  in  the  same  school  woxm 
after  occurring,  he  was  appointed  successor  withoc 
a  trial.  In  this  new  situation  his  reputation  extent 
ed  with  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  becana 
known  by  his  conversation  and  talents,  among  a  ^5 
cerning  community  ;  and  at  24  years  of  age,  we  fit: 
him  obtaining,  through  the  reputation  of  those  abill 
ties,  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  tS 
Marischal  college  of  Aberdeen ;  a  place  m  which  1 
became  the  associate  of  such  eminent  men  as  Dr  Res^ 
Dr  Campbell,  and  Dr  Gregory,  who  then  graced  t.1 
university.  In  1760,  he  pubhshed  a  small  colIecti< 
of  poems,  the  mo6t  of  which  he  was  after wai^ 
ashamed  to  print,  in  company  with  his  Minstrel.  f3 
actually  bought  up  and  destroyed  as  many  copies  s 
he  could  find  of  this  unhappy  volume  in  the  aays^< 
his  established  fame.  In  1763,  be  made  his  first  vis 
to  London,  but  he  seems  at  that  time  to  have  bee 
unnoticed  and  unknown.  In  1766,  he  married  a  &ff  ■ 
Dunn,  a  woman  of  some  beauty  and  accomplishment 
but  with  whom  his  union  proved  an  abunoant  sow* 
of  domestic  misery — the  dreadful  malady  of  an  hen* 
ditary  madness,  which  at  last  made  it  necessary  J 
confine  her,  for  a  long  time  showed  itself  equivocaV 
before  it  came  to  a  crisis,  in  the  caprice  of  her  dtfpc^ 
sitions,  and  the  inquietude  of  her  teniper.  In  177L— 
he  published  his  Essai^  on  I'ruth;  and  in  the  fiJJw^ 
iug  year,  the  first  part  of  his  exquisite  poem  the  Jflk^" 

strcL  ^ 

During  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  he  paj^^ 
second  visit  to  London,  which  he  renewed  in  177S 
During  this  last  vibit  he  was  made  a  doctor  of  .^^JS 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  obtained  the  I '~ 
warrant  for  a  pension  of  £^X>  a-year.    The  I 
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_  I  to  him  during  this  year,  made  it,  at 
n  opinion,  the  most  distinguisliing  era  of 
was  courted  bv  peers  and  oishops  aB  the 
iropion  of  truta.  The  English  church* 
jrthodox  gentry  had  been  long  indignant 
;•  of  Hume  and  the  Scottish  eceptics, 
applauded  an  antagonist  who  had  un- 
in$\vered  Hume  no  better  than  them- 
d  not  occur  to  those  pious  people,  that 
i  which  Beattie  had  answered  by  abuse 
les,  related  to  abstract  questions  wholly 
D  practical  virtue  or  vice ;  and  they  for- 
elryi  at  least  as  good  a  Christian  as  any 
had  gone  half  way  in  the  very  scepti- 
tunrvc  inculcated.  Dr  Reid,  who  has 
me  with  the  hard  sinews  of  argument 
iciy  was  not  half  so  popular  a  champion 
and  lay  alarmists  at  infidelity.  He  was 
outrageous,  or  abusive,  and  he  required 
'  thinxing  and  study  to  follow  him  ;  a 
wholly  spared  to  the  readers  of  Beat  tie's 
tth.  At  this  flattered  period  of  his  LTe, 
llroduced  to  their  majesties  at  Kew,  and 
ir  in  familiar  convcraaliun  with  them, 
graiulated  him  on  having  refuted  Hume, 
e  sale  of  his  book.  In  the  ariatocracy 
however,  kings  themselves  have  no  pow- 
ig  rank ;  and  while  we  admire  a  vencr- 
I  encouraging  apd  comnrum'ng  with  an 
>f  letters,  yet  when  we  hear  it  announced 
loset,  that  Mr  Hume's  publishers  had 
the  writings  of  Beattie,  we  are  apt  to 
wjw  seldom  kings  are  told  the  truth, 
k  the  poet  in  the  philosopher  in  corn- 
seems  to  be  absolute  satire.  Yet  though 
tic's  splendid  reception  among  the  peers 
was  owing  to  his  over- rated  merits  as  a 
I,  there  was  much  of  it  also  due  to  his 
^rs  and  his  genius. 

sf  the  year  1 773,  there  was  a  proposal  for 
m  to  a  profesaorship  in  the  university  of 
'hich  he  declined.  The  reason  which  he 
)f  his  letters,  was  the  fear  of  hostility  from 
nice;  a  reason  which  has  been  exposed  ve- 
a  harsh  review  of  his  life.  There  may  be 
this  declaration  of  the  soreness  respect^ 
'Opponents,  which  was  certainly  a  weak- 
e ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  worthy  of 
ch*  The  disciples  of  the  sceptical  phi- 
jot  entirely  exempt  from  the  human 
ating  their  literary  antagonists  {  and  i£ 
id  to  encounter  that  spirit  in  Edinburgh, 
render  at  his  preferring  to  remain  amidst 
orthodoxy  of  Aberdeen,  rather  than  to 
iinong  strangers,  nor  at  his  giving  the 
1  a  confidential  letter.  His  refusal  of 
church  of  England,  proffered  to  him 
us  in  177'1'j  was  dictated  by  disinterest- 
liich  have  never  been  called  in  question, 
ei^eis  little  incident  in  his  life.  He  pub- 
jme  of  Essays  in  1776,  and  another  in 
reatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
the  outline  of  his  Academical  Lectures 
th«  same  year  he  edited  at  Edinburgh 
>eri»  aad  wrote  a  preface.     He  was  very 


unfortunate  in  his  lismify*  Ttie  situation  of  his  w^fc 
precluded  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  visitors  in  his 
tiouse  at  the  time  when  his  increased  circumstances 
would  have  allowed  him  to  exercise  a  limited  hospi- 
tality. The  loss  of  his  son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  a 
young  man  of  highly  promising  talents,  and  who  had 
teen  actually  conjoined  with  hun  in  the  professorship, 
was  the  greatest,  though  not  the  last,  calamity  of  liis 
life.  He  made  an  effort  to  relieve  his  spirits  by  an- 
other journey  to  England,  and  some  of  his  letters 
from  thence  bespeak  a  temporary  composure  and 
cheerfulness  J  but  the  wound  was  never  healed.  Music 
was  one  of  tlie  great  solaces  of  his  leisure  hours ;  but 
from  that  solace  he  was  cut  off  by  the  ovcr^^helming 
associations  which  were  excited  by  the  amusement 
which  his  son  and  he  bad  shared  in  common.  At  the 
end  of  six  years,  his  second  son,  Montague  Beattie,  was 
also  snatched  from  him  in  the  flower  of  manhood. 
This  crowning  misfortune  appears  to  have  wholly 
crushed  his  spirits.  With  his  wife  in  a  mad-hous«?, 
his  sons  dead,  and  his  health  broken,  he  might  be  par- 
doned for  saying,  whilst  he  looked  upon  the  corpse 
of  his  youngest  child,  **  I  have  done  with  this  world- '* 
He  acted  indeed  as  if  he  had  felt  so ;  for  although 
he  performed  the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  with- 
in a  short  time  of  his  death,  he  applied  to  no  study, 
enjoyed  no  society  or  amusement,  and  answered  but 
few  letters  of  his  fricndfi*  **  Yet  amidst  the  depth 
of  his  regret,  he  would  sometimes  express  an  acquies- 
cence in  his  childless  fate.'*  How  could  1  have  borne,'* 
he  would  say,  •*  to  see  their  elegant  minds  mangled 
with  madness  !"  A  palsy,  which  struck  him  In  1799, 
terminated  his  sufferings,  after  repeated  attacks,  in 
1 803,  *•  His  person,"  says  a  writer  of  his  Ufc  in  the 
Annual  Register  for  1805,  **  was  of  the  middle  size, 
of  a  broad  square  make,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
more  robust  constitution  than  he  really  had.  He  u'as 
all  his  life  subject  to  headaches,  which,  on  many  oc-* 
castons,  interrupted  Lis  studies.  His  features  were 
exceedingly  regular;  his  complexion  somewhat  dark  i 
his  eyes  had  more  expression  than  those  of  anypcr^oii 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.*' 

Beattie**  Philological  and  Critical  Essays  are  the 
most  pleasing  of  his  prose  works.  Aij  a  critic,  he  haii 
been  preferred  to  Blair,  by  the  poet  Cow  per.  With- 
out  the  severe  and  chaste  dignity  of  Blair's  prose,  he 
is  more  animated,  more  diffusive  and  un^^qual,  more  il» 
lust  rati  vc  and  more  entertaining.  His  constitution  as  ^ 
poet  spoilt  him  for  a  metaphysician,  and  his  moral  phi* 
losophy  did  no  good  to  his  poetry.  In  his  Isssa//  ou 
Truths  he  raih  at  the  sceptics  in  rhapsodies  and  apos* 
trophes,  as  if  he  could  exorcise  the  hard-hearted  spirits 
of  meiaphyiics  by  anathemas,  or  untie  the  knot  of  para* 
doxes  by  cursing  the  hand  which  had  tied  them.  On 
the*othcr  hand,  he  loads  the  beautiful  poem  of  Tht 
MtHJitrci,  with  explanations  on  freewill  and  providence. 
A  shepberd*s  son,  and  a  mountain  minstrel,  listens  to  the 
hermit's  discourses,  as  if  he  were  training  for  a  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  i  and  comes  to  have  hi^  doubts 
cleared  up,  upon  the  moral  disorder  of  the  world,  at 
a  time  of  life  when  the  genuine  minstrel  is  more  apt 
to  be  troubled  with  doubts  about  the  tldelity  of  hi* 
mistress.  If  the  character  of  Edwin  was  too  refined 
and  elevated  to  be  displayed  in  tlie  tender  passion,  he 
might  have  discoursed  with  the  hermit  oa  subjtcU 
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more  con^^onial  to  the  poetical  character  thaii  these 
sombre  discussions. 

The  true  character  of  poetical  genius  is  in  love 
with  the  wild  and  the  wonderful ;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  abstract  views  of  nature,  or  moral  actions  ;  it 
believes  and  enjoys  implicitly,  and  delights  neither  in 
cn:ating  nor  resolving  doubts.  The  actual  enjoyments 
of  the  poet  are  inimitably  pourtrayed  in  tlie  first  part 
of  the  Minstrel ;  in  the  second  part  we  leave  him  to 
the  study  of  ethics,  with  as  little  interest  as  if  he  were 
discoursing  with  Adam  Smith  on  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions, or  with  Malthus  on  the  checks  to  population. 
Yet  the  moral  tenets  in  the  second  part,  though  in- 
aptly  placed,  are  elegantly  delivered.  The  fii-st  part 
of  the  Minstrel  is  a  gt-m  of  the  purest  water ;  Edwin's 
character  is  a  most  mtercsting  portrait  of  moral  beau- 
ty, supported  without  the  aid  of  drama,  dialogue,  or 
action  ;  yet  as  finished,  distinct,  and  original,  as  a  dra- 
matic or  epic  action  could  have  made  it.  It  is  won- 
<derfu1,  at  the  end  of  sixty  stanzas,  to  find  what  a  new, 
yet  recognizable  being  we  have  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with, — a  being  so  unlike  the  world,  and  yet  so  na- 
tural. The  writer  who  described  Edwin  might  well 
felicitate  himself,  m  the  words  of  the  French  poet^ 


~keurr»x  ie  genie 


Qui- 

Sana  manqve  sans  cothurne  et  sam  iUufhju, 
lyun  ttifle  aimple  ct  vraifait  parle.r  la  ration  ! 
n  iCenttnd  pan  pour  lui  rttcntia  la  theatre 
Dea  avffragea  hruyanta  tVunefoule  idolatre; 
Mais  le  aage  le  lit.     Ja:  aage  quelqvefiia 
Pour  rever  arcc  /ii»,  a*enfonce  dans  dea  Imia 
Fst^  charme  de  ats  vera^  nV/i  auspcnd  la  lecture 
Que  pour  voir  leafortit,  lot  cievx  ct  la  nature. 

Be  LiLLK  sur  rimaginatlon. 

The  particular  aad  minute  beauties  of  this  popular 
poem  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers  with  pointing 
out.  Its  general  characteristic  merits  are  an  un- 
affected elevation  and  sweetness  of  sentiment,  terse 
and  comprehensive  description  of  rural  scenery,  and  a 
(;tyle  of  pure  and  transparent  simplicity.  The  beauty 
ot  external  nature  was  never  more  finely  worshipped 
than  in  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  stanza,  which 
Gray  so  truly  pronounced  to  be  inspired :  **  Oh  I 
how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven.'' 
Dr  Aikin,  with  his  usual  coldness  as  a  critic,  has  ob- 
jected to  the  fairy  vision  of  Edwin  as  too  splendid 
and  artificial  for  the  fancy  of  an  untutored  youth. 
This  is  a  most  absurd  objection.  If  we  suppose 
Edwin  to  have  lived  in  minstrel  days,  untutored  as  he 
was,  he  must  have  heard  the  ballads  of  his  country  ; 
and  in  these  there  is  sufficient  mention  of  all  the  ma- 
terials which  constitute  his  dream.  The  description 
of  Edwin's  walks,  and  of  the  liermit's  valley  in  the 
liccond  book,  are  perhaps  the  very  finest  poetical 
paintings  of  landscape  wliich  our  language  possesses. 

UEAUMARIS,  or  Beaumarsii,  the  principal 
u^u  of  tlie  isle  of  Anglesea,  in  South  Wales,  is  si- 
♦  •;i*^'J  at  x\\r  north  entrance  of  the  Mcnai  strait, 
v»Ji>  h  f',rji,h  har*:  a  spacious  bay.  The  town,  which 
I* '/♦r*-rr. -ly  ii«:at,  lias  two  large  Streets,  which  con- 
*M.  .  y//f  lio'it":*,  it  handsome  church  adorned  with  a 
I',**/  «'|'iiir«- towrr,  and  an  cWant  and  commodious 
>/,-#/',  i,4iU  A  lr«t  j^ranimar  scnool,  and  eight  alms- 
Wfrv^tf  nutt^Ui  Uk  Lbaritablc  disposition  of  the  iohap 


bitants.  But  the  most  ri^narkable  vibject  at  Beau 
maris  is  its  castle,  to  which  the  town  originally  ovec 
all  its  importance,  and  probably  its  esistence.  Whei 
Edward  I.  had  subjugated  Wades,  he  found  it  necci 
sary  to  erect  fortresses  in  different  places»  to  oveiawi 
the  inhabitants,  whose  spirit*  atill  unbroken  and  ex 
tremely  impatient  of  the  yoke,  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  their  independence.  Mai^^ufi 
cent  castles  had  already  been  reared  inCaemirvo! 
and  Conv/ay ;  and  the  insular  situation  of  Anglesa 
rendered  it  still  more  necessary  to  have  it  ccfmmanded 
by  a  fort  and  an  English  garrison.  Accordinorlyi  m 
the  year  1275,  the  foundation  of  a  castle  wat  XudiB 
a  place  called  Eonover  Marsh,  which  afterwards  it- 
ccived  the  French  appellation  Betucmarais,  of  bean- 
tiful  marsh.  Its  situation  enabled  the  engineers  ta 
surround  this  castle  with  a  ditch,  which  might  ccmn' 
stantly  be  filled  with  water  from  the  bay;  and  to  cot 
between  the  river  and  the  castle  a  canal  by  whick 
small  vessels  mi^ht  convey  their  cargoes  up  to  the 
very  walls.  When  this  castle  was  completed,  it  vai 
garrisoned  by  twenty -four  soldiers,  and  entrusted  tc 
a  governor,  who  was  also  made  general  of  the  town 
As  this  fortress  became  extremely  oppressive  to  tl»i 
town,  many  <:ontentions  arose,  and  several  blooA. 
encounters  took  place  between  the  inhabitants  of  tk 
town  and  the  soldiers.  One  of  these  encountnc 
called  the  black-fray,  which  happened  in  the  ra|^ 
of  Henry  VI.  was  attended  witn  great  slaught^ 
The  insolence  both  of  the  governors  and  the  soldic 
in  all  these  Welsh  garrisons,  was  indeed  intoIeraW 
Their  general  object  was  to  exclude  the  native  inL:: 
bitants  from  the  towns  dependent  on  their  fortress^ 
and  so  far  had  they  succeeded  in  Anglesea,  that  ms 
rental  of  the  borough  property  of  Beaumaris,  take 
so  late  as  1608,  there  appear  only  seven  Welsh  nanto^i 
and  one  burgage  in  the  tenure  of  a  Welshman, 
the  turbulent  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  gentkmea 
Beaumaris  and  A.nglesea,  animated  with  the  waroftC 
loyalty,  determined  to  oppose  the  parliamentarr  ipiy^ 
which  had  assembled  at  Conway,  and  had  depuC^ 
five  commissioners  to  manage  their  business,  B 
their  loyalty  was  of  no  avail  against  the  superior  <1] 
cipline  and  courage  of  their  anugonists.  They  we 
routed  and  dispersed  in  every  direction  ;  and  on  tl 
2d  of  October  1648,  the  town  and  castle  surrendcia 
to  general  Mytton,  and  the  inhabitants  came  no& 
an  obli^tion  to  pay  to  their  conquerors  the  sun 
seven  thousand  pounds  within  fourteen  days.  H= 
castle,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  ooir^ 
stands  on  the  grounds  of  lord  Bulkely.  It  is  attiC--: 
ed  to  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and  covers  a  i 
derable  space  of  ground.  Part  of  it  lies  in  i 
but  its  outer  walls,  several  towers,  and  ma^y  ' 
parts,  still  remain  to  mark  out  its  dimensionsy  sad^ 
shew  the  style  of  its  architecture.  ^ 

Beaumaris  csinnot  boast  of  great  antiquity.  1»^ 
fore  the  erection  of  the  castle,  it  seems  to  ha?ehg 
an  obscure,  insignificant  place.  Edward  I.  suitosbc* 
ed  it  with  a  wall,  made  it  a  corporation,  andendo*^ 
it  with  some  privileges.  Since  the  time  of  Ed**^ 
VI.,  it  has  regularly  been  represented  by  one  wt^ 
her  in  parhameiit,  the  right  of^electing  whom  is'wa^ 
ed  in  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  capital  Dut^^tfstsovg 
amounting  to  .twenty-four  in  number.    Thisnt*^ 
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Tales  where  the  right  of  election  is 
he  corporation.  The  government  of  the 
tsted  to  the  mayor,  two  bailiffs,  and  the 
fises,  whose  number  is  limited  to  twenty- 
number  of  ordinary  burgesses  no  limits 
lumaris  is  distant  254f\  miles  N,  W.  from 
cipulatjoti  1576,     N-  Lat,  53^  14'»  W* 

of  Beaumaris  is  a  very  fine  bason,  in 
;«fi  ride  safely  at  anchor,  in  six  or  seven 
bv  even  at  ebb  tide*  Between  Aber  and 
He  distance  is  four  miles  bruad,  though 
#■  water,  fills  a  channel  of  not  more  than 
%6  remainder  is  one  bed  of  sand  ;  and  the 
I  trees»  found  at  a  considerable  distance 
sent  shores,  sufficiently  prove  that  the 
made  great  encroachments,  and  that  these 
rmcrly  soil  quite  free  from  water.  See 
•  Tour  in  Irales.  Bingley's  Tour  round 

£,  the  second  town  in  the  department  of 
Or,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
oise.  The  town,  which  is  of  an  oval 
mds  on  calcareous  ground,  has  handsome 
ndc  streets,  and  is  well  situated  for  inland 
new  gate  is  a  specimen  of  good  archi- 
be  church  of  St  Peter  is  a  handsome 
at  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent 
t  hospital,  which  was  founded  in  H4S 
loliin,  chancellor  to  Philip  duke  of  Bur- 
t  castle  of  Beaune  is  now  in  ruins*  An 
ie  curious  quarrel  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  celebrated  wit  Piron,  will  be 
lUn's  Travels  through  the  Soulhern  De* 
^  France  in   1801'  and    1805,  chap*  x, 

[)BR£f  Isaac  de,  an  emioent  French 
Ivine,  was  born  at  Niort  in  Swisserland, 
f  March  Ifi.Sg.  Little  is  known  of  his 
14  that  they  were  originally  from  Pro- 
kdf  taken  refuge  in  Swtsserland  from  the 

St  Bartholomew.  From  his  tenderest 
ibre  displayed  a  magnanimous  superiority 
gs  of  avance  and  ambition.  He  might 
iipon^life  with  the  fairest  prospects  of  op  u- 
nours  ;  for  a  cousin -germ  an  of  his  fatlier, 
arly  related  to  Madame  de  Mainteuon, 
?d  him  to  study  law,  that  ho  might  present 
lady,  and  thus  ensure  his  future  fortune. 
►re,  who  had  still  moi^  exalted  %'iews,  re- 
solict  tat  ions,  and  ret^olved  to  devote  him> 
icred  ministry.  After  studying  divinity 
e  of  Saumur,  he  was  ordained  at  the  age 
and  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  protcs- 
^tion  in  somb  part  of  France.  He  had 
ive  three  years  in  that  office,  when  a  vio- 
lion  arose  again ^  the  protest auts,  and  his 
Ordered  to  be  shut  up.  With  a  xeal,  na- 
ige,  but  exlremely  imprudent,  he  opposed 

the  court,  and  broke  the  royal  seal, 
een  afHxed  to  the  door  of  his  church. 
billed  to  make  amende  honoraitt  for  this 
ra«  forced  to  conceal  himself,  till  he  had 
ty  of  leaving  France* 
iteotion  was  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Eng:knd, 


but  particular  circumstances  afterwards  determined  Beauiobre- 
him  to  go  to  Holland.  There  he  became  known  to  '^^-v^*-' 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  who  could  ^\'ell  appreciate  his 
merits,  and  thought  herself  fortunate  in  getting  him 
appointed  chaplam  to  her  daughter,  the  rrincess  of 
Anhalt  Dessau.  In  this  capacity  he  repaired  to  Des- 
sau in  1686.  The  happiness  which  he  enjoyed  in  this 
rcti^at,  made  him  ample  amends  for  the  loss  of  his 
country.  The  Princess  of  Anhalt,  a  lady  of  great 
accomplishments,  honoured  him  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies 
without  disquiet  or  interruption.  It  was  here  he 
published  his  first  work,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the 
DiKirine  of  the  Rejbrmed^  occasioned  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Saxony  havmg 
changed  his  religion.  It  was  printed  at  Magdeburg  in 
1698,  and  though  the  typography  was  extremely  bad 
and  incorrect,  the  book  was  very  favourably  received* 
Next  year,  HGy^,)  he  was  induced,  by  the  advan- 
tages which  trie  French  ivfiigees  enjoyed  in  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  facilities  which  Berhn  afforded  for 
study,  and  for  the  education  of  a  family,  to  repair 
to  that  city,  in  which  he  continued  to  reside  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  first  he  was  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  ordinary  pastors,  who  minister- 
ed in  the  parishes  granted  by  the  court  to  the  refugees. 
But  his  talents  soon  raised  him  to  higher  employ^ 
ments*  He  was  made  chaplain  to  their  majesties^ 
counsellor  of  the  royal  consistory,  director  of  the 
French  house,  inspector  of  the  French  college  j  and, 
a  year  before  his  death,  was  appointed  superiutendant 
of  the  French  churches  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  towns 
comprehended  in  that  diocese-  While  he  discharged 
with  the  highest  honour  to  himself  the  duties  of  these 
several  offices,  he  at  the  same  time  pursued  his  stu- 
dies with  unwearied  assiduity.  The  first  work  which 
he  undertook,  was  a  Hntori/  of  (he  Reformation^ 
which  occupied  him  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  He 
left  it  in  manuscript  ready  for  the  press,  and  it  was 
published  at  Beriin  in  1784  and  1785.  This  work, 
of  which  the  principal  object  is  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Luthcranism^  contains  some  very  en-  ^ 

rious  details  relative  to  the  diffujiion  of  protestant 
principles  in  France  and  Swisserlaud,  and  the  charac- 
ters and  writings  of  those  who  were  most  active  hi 
opposing  or  defendmg  the  reformed  religion.  He 
was  employed,  along  with  his  colleague  L' Enfant,  by 
the  coujt  of  Berhn,  in  translaUng  ihe  New  Testa- 
ment into  pR^nch.  St  Paul's  Epistles  fell  to  the  thare 
of  Beausobre,  and  the  work,  which  was  pubHshed  in 
1718,  with  an  ample  preface  and  notes,  was  very  fa- 
vourably received.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  mem* 
bers  of  the  Anonymous  Society  in  Berlin,  and  had 
the  direction  of  the  Bibliotheque  Genmnique  till  hi* 
death.  To  that  journal  he  contributed  several  papers. 
While  engaged  in  compositig  the  Htstort^  of  the  /?tf- 
Jbrmation^  he  was  led  into  a  digression  on  the  f/w* 
tori/  ofMnnchens  and  Manir/ieism,  which,  swelling 
far  beyond  the  bounds  within  which  he  originally 
intended  to  confine  it,  was  pubhshcd  as  a  separate 
work  10  two  volumes  4to,  This  is  by  far  the  most 
elaborate  and  esteemed  of  his  writings  j  and  has  drawn 
forth  the  warm  commendations  of  Gibbon  and  Lard- 
ner,  who  were  of  all  men  the  best  quahfied  to  judge 
of  h%  mcrm. 
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Beauty.  No  man  erer  possessed  a  happier  combination  of 
w  *'  the  talents  necessaiy  to  a  preacher  than  Beausobro. 
His  sermons  were  distinguished  by  a  fire  of  ima^na- 
tion,  a  richness  and  elegance  of  diction,  an  originali- 
ty of  thought  even  on  the  most  common  topics,  and 
a  felicity  of  illustration,  which  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. His  elocution,  naturally  easy  and  graceful, 
was  aided  by  the  advantages  of  a  most  engaging 
countenance,  a  noble  figure,  and  a  graceful  air* 
And  his  instructions,  flowing  warm  from  his  heart, 
were  recommended  and  enforced  by  the  bright  ex- 
ample of  a  life  actively  employed  in  the  exercise  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  June 
1738,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years ;  retaining  to  the 
y  last  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  the  full  re- 

lish of  lite.     See  Memoir e  sur  la  Vie  de  BeauscJire, 
prefixed  to  the  2d  vol.  of  liis  Hist,  du  Manicheism. 
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BEAUTY,  in  its  most  general  sense,  denotes,  any 
quality,  or  assemblage  of  qualities,  in  objects,  whicn 
are  calculated  to  excite  in  the  observer,  emotions  of 
delight  and  complacency.  In  a  more  limited  and 
appropriate  sense,  beauty  is  restricted  to  those  qua- 
lities of  objects  which  excite  in  the  mind  a  species  of 
tendeniess,  fondness,  or  affection.  The  great  lati- 
titude  with  which  the  term  has  been  employed,  in- 
volves the  analysis  of  the  beautiful  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  difficulty  and  obscurity.  Thus  we  not  only 
speak  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  a  beautiful  flower, 
in  which  cases  we  employ  the  term  in  its  most  appro- 
priate sense ;  but  we  speak  also  of  a  beautiful  bnild- 
mg,  a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  a  beautiful  poem,  a 
beautiful  machine,  a  beautiful  theorem  in  geometry, 
or  a  beautiful  trait  of  human  conduct ;  examples  of 
excellence  involving  qualities  of  extremely  different 
kinds.  A  similar  ambiguity  exists  in  the  terms  sig- 
nificant of  beauty  in  every  known  language.  lo 
Greek  r*  iucA«i',  or  the  epithet  beautiful^  was  as  fre- 
quently applied  to  moral  excellence  as  to  the  merely 
pleasing  in  objects ;  and  in  Latin,  pulchrum  had  thie 
same  ambiguity,  as  we  learn  from  its  being  so  com- 
monly conjoined  with  honcstum. 

In  the  observations  which  are  to  follow  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  first  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these 
qualities  which  constitute  beauty  strictly  so  called ;  and 
then  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
that  analogical  application  of  the  term,  by  which  it 
is  made  to  characterise  a  class  of  objects  so  extreme- 
ly different  from  each  other  as  those  to  which  it  is 
applied  in  the  vague  and  ordinary  usao^e  of  language. 
Beauty,  strictly  so  called,  we  have  sai^  denotes  those 
qualities  of  objects  which  excite  in  the  mind  a  species 
of  affection  or  tenderness.  Even  in  this  limited  sense 
of  the  word,  it  comprehends  qualities  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly various  and  diversified.  Tlicrc  is  not  only 
a  beauty  of  forms  and  of  colour?,  but  there  is  a  beau- 
ty of  motions,  and  a  beauty  of  sounds.  There  is  a 
beauty  too,  it  may  be  said,  though  doubtless  of  a 
more  debased  and  sensual  kind,  which  is  addressed  to 
the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch.  And  there  is 
not  only  a  physical  beauty,  or  a  beauty  in  the  quali- 
ties of  material  objects,  but  there  is  a  moral  beauty ; 
a  beauty  in  the  sentiments  and  dispositions  of  the  hu- 


man mindf  by  which  affection  is  more  pQwerEuU 
roused  than  by  any  combination  of  merely  pliTiia 
properties. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  attoqi 
to  determine  in  what  all  these  various  qualities  agree 
or  to  assign  the  true  theory  of  the  beautiful ;  a  tufa 
iect  no  doubt  of  considerable  curiosity  and  intcieM 
The  ancients,  indeed,  have  left  us  very  little  ezplid 
on  the  philosophy  of  beauty.  Plato  has  two  da 
logues  on  the  beautiful  |  but  in  neither  of  tbem  doei 
he  attempt  to  explain  in  what  it  consists^  unless  bj 
mentioning  in  general,  symmetry  and  proportion  a 
its  constituent  qualities.  Cicero,  in  toe  same  indcfc 
nite  manner,  speaks  of  order  and  correspondence  d 
parts  as  qualities  of  beautiful  objects ;  but  he  giva 
no  illustration  of  his  doctrine,  nor  does  he  itpresaK 
it  as  by  any  means  complete. 

Before  descending  to  the  system^  of  the  modern^ 
we  may  mention  the  theory  of  the  venerable  father 
Augustine,  who,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Confes- 
sions, speaks  of  two  or  three  treatises  which  he  had 
written,  in  his  younger  days,  concerning  beauty;  but 
some  way  or  other  he  had  lost  them,  and  he  doei 
not  appear  anxious  that  they  should  ever  be  re 
CO  vend.  According  to  his  view  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  collected  from  other  parts  of  his  wri 
tings,  beauty  consists  in  unity  of  parts,  or  in  perfec 
symmetry.*  <<  And,"  adds  the  rather,  **  because  a 
bodies  upon  earth  are  made  of  various  elements*  v 
are  not  here  to  look  for  perfect  beauty,  which  is  to  1 
found  alone  in  the  one  all  perfect  Supreme  Bein, 
But  surely  a  rose  has  much  less  unity  ot  parts  thaja 
ground  worm ;  although  the  former  is  beautiful*  xi 
latter  altogether  disjgustine." 

The  theory  which  resolves  beauty  into  a  certaL 
symmetry  and  determinate  proportion,  of  parts,  asa 
which  seems  to  have  been  that  entertaixied  by  it 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  has  had  many  atra 
nuous  advocates  among  the  modems,  particnlarfr  ^ 
the  class  of  artists,  who  seem  to  have  tlmught  tW 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  beautiful  mi^ht  Im 
with  certainty  detected,  and  even  measured  ui  tEa 
most  approved  models  of  statuary  and  painting.  Tbai 
insuflicicncy  of  this  theory  has  been  very  satiswctar^ 
ly  proved  by  Mr  Burke,  who  is  very  decidedly^ 
opinion,  that  ^'  beauty  is  no  idea  belonging  to  nci^ 
suration  ;  nor  has  it  any  thine  to  do  with  calculation 
and  geometry."  To 'establish  this  opinion,  he  es^ 
mines  beauty,  as  it  appears  in  vegetables,  in  the  i^ 
ferior  animals,  and  in  man;  and  m  aD  these  caieil^ 
finds  that  there  are  no  certain  measures  on  whidi  tk^ 
beautiful  can  be  said,  in  any  degree,  to  depend. 

In  the  vegetable  creation,  we  find  nothinjr  so  bes^ 
tiful  as  flowers ;  but  flowers  are  almost  of  eftry  ip^ 


of  shape  and  arrangement;  and  are  turned 
shioned  into  an  infinite  variety  of  forms*  What  pi^ 
portion  do  we  discover  between  the  stalks  aitdtlr:^ 
leaves  of  flowers,  or  between  the  leaves  and  the  f^ 
tils  ?  How  does  the  slender  stalk  of  the  rose  ig^ 
with  the  bulky  head  under  which  it  bends?  aJJ 
flower  of  the  apple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  ■■J 
and  grows  upon  a  large  tree;  yet  the  rose  and  *^^ 
apple  blossom  are  both  beautiful,  and  the  phots  tlv^ 
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loit  emgagin^Iy  atttrtd*  notwithstatid' 
n>portion:   What,  by  general  consent, 
:o    De  a  more  btfautiiul  object  than  an 
flourishing   at  once  with  U&  leaves,  tt8 
id  ita  fruit  ?   but  it  ia  in  vain  that  we 
Y  proportion  between   the  height,  the 
any  thing  eUe  concerning  the  dimLnsiuna 
or  concerning  the  relation  of  the  par- 
to  each  other, 
rtioa  has  but  a  small  share  in  the  for* 
itity^  is  fuUy  aa  evident  among  animals, 
atest  variety  of  shapes,  and  dispropor- 
tSf   are  well  dtted   to  exciie  this  idea. 
remarks  Mr  Burke,  *•  confessedly  a 
has  a  neck  longer  than  the  rest  of  Tils 
ut  a  very  short  tail :  is  this  a  beautiful 
we  must  allow  that  it  ts*    But  then  what 
to  the  peacock,  who  has  comparatively 
neck,  and  a  tail  longer  than  the  neck  and 
the  body  taken  together  ?  Turn  next  to 
line  the  hea4  of  a  beautiful  horse  ;   tiud 
ion  that  bears  to  the  rest  of  his  body, 
limbv  f  and  what  relations  these  have  to 
^  and  when  jou  have  settled  these  propor- 
[fttandard  t>f  beauty,  then  take  a  dog  or 
other  animal,   and  examine  how  far  the 
ns  between  the  heads  and  their  neck, 
^se  and  the  body,  and  so  on,  are  found  to 
ink  we  may  safely  say,  that  they  differ  m 
;  yet  that  there  are  individuals  found  in 
species  so  differing,  that  have  a  very 
lUty.     Now,  if  It  Is  to  be  allowed,"  adds 
**  that  very  different,  ind  even  contrary, 
iispositiona  are  consistent  with  beauty,  it 
I  believe,  to  a  concession,  that  no  certain 
rating  from  a  natural  principle,  are  nc- 
produce  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  brute 
concerned."      Sublime  and  Beautiful^ 
t,3. 
k  that  the  beauty  of  the  human  species  de- 
ft certain  dctcrmtnate  proportions  has  been 
I  far,  thai  artists   will  tell   us  how  many 
p  the  length  of  the  body,  how  many  wristi 
or  how  many  noscs  to  the  face.     But 
y  that  takes  place  m  their  various  esti- 
ly  shews  the  fallacy  of  their  doctnne, 
a  well  proportioned   body   to   be   bcven 
make  it  eight,   while  othrrs  exteud  it 
If  we  examuie  the  master  pieces  of  an- 
rn  statuary,  we  shall  tind  them  for  the 
ffering  from  these  established  rules,  and 
«e  another  in   the  proportions  of  their 
lie  they  differ  no  less  from  the   propor- 
tmd  in  bving  men,  of  forms  extremely 
^  agreeable.  "  The  Hercules*  by  Glicon/' 
pgarth,  "  hath  all  its  parts  ^nt\y  fitted  for 
ii^of  the  utmost  atrengtl^  the  texture  of  the 
re  will  bear;  the  back,  breast,  and  shoul- 
[luge  bones,  and  muscles  adequate  to  the 
^trve  strength  of  its  upper  parts;  but  as 
h  was  required  for  the  lower  parts,  the 
Sulptor,  contrary  to  all  modern  rule  of  en- 
ry  part  in  proportion,  lessened  the  size  of 
i  gradually  down   towards  the  feet;  and, 
t  reason,  made  the  neck  larger  in  circum* 


ference  than 


aay  part  of  the  head ;  otherwise  the 

figure  would  have  been  burdened  with  an  unn*::cesaary 
weight,  which  would  have  been  a  drawback  from  his 
strength,  and,  in  const^qucnce  of  that,  from  its  cha- 
racteristic beauty.  These  seeming  faults,  which  shew 
the  superior  anatomical  knowledge  as  well  as  judgment 
of  the  ancients,  are  not  to  be  f  jund  in  the  leaden  imi- 
tations of  <t  near  Hyde  Park-  These  saturnine  geniuses 
imagined  they  knew  how  to  correct  such  apparent 
dhproportiom,**     Anal^sU  of  Beatiti^^  chap.  ii. 

The  doctrine  that  beauty  consists  in  determi- 
nate proportions,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
architecture  i  it  being  found  that  dwellings  are  most 
commodious  and  firm,  when  thrown  into  regular  fi- 
gures, with  parts  answeriible  to  each  other.  This  idea 
was  transferred  to  our  old-fashioned  gardens,  where 
treea  were  turned  into  pillars,  pyramids,  and  obelisks ; 
hedi^es  were  formed  into  so  many  green  walls,  and 
walks  fashioned  into  squares,  tnangles,  and  other 
mathematical  figures,  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
symmetry.  And  thus  it  was  thought,  that  if  wc 
were  not  imitating,  we  were  at  least  improving  na- 
ture, and  teaching  her  to  know  her  business.  But 
nature  has  at  last  escaped  from  these  fetters  ;  and 
our  gardt-ns,  if  nothing  else,  declare  our  conviction, 
that  mathematical  ideas  are  not  the  true  measured  of 
beauty.  Even  in  architecture  it  is  not  any  determi- 
nate principles  of  proportion,  so  much  as  the  notion 
of  stabihty  and  commodiousness,  and  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  mciins  to  the  proposed  end,  that  fixes  the  form 
and  measures  of  any  particular  building.  Thus  there 
is  one  proportion  of  a  tower,  another  of  a  house,  one 
proportion  of  a  gallery,  another  of  a  hall,  another 
of  a  chamber ;  and  to  judge  of  the  proportions  of 
each,  we  roust  first  be  acquainted  with  the  purposes^ 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  that  theory  of  the  beauti- 
ful, which  resolves  it  into  the  perception  of  utility, 
or  of  an  object  being  well  adapted  to  answer  the  par- 
ticular end  for  which  it  was  intended;  a  doctrine 
which  has  had  no  less  general  an  extent  than  the 
theory  of  pniportion.  UtiLty,  or  fitness  for  some  im* 
port  ant  purpose,  i^  doubtless  a  quality  in  things 
which  we  always  contemplate  with  complacency  and 
approbation ;  but  it  is  a  quality  which  may  very 
readily  be  diacriminatcd  from  beauty.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, a&  Mr  Burke  remarks,  **  the  wedge-hke  snout 
of  a  swine,  with  its  tough  cartilage  at  tlie  end,  the 
little  sunk  eyes,  and  the  whole  make  of  the  head,  so  well 
adapted  to  its  offices  of  digging  and  rooting,  would 
be  extremely  beautiful.  The  great  bag  hanging  to  the 
bill  of  a  pelican,  a  thing  highly  useful  to  ibis  anitnal^ 
would  be  likewise  as  beautiful  in  our  eyes.  The 
hedgehog,  so  well  secured  against  all  assaults  by  his 
pnckly  hide,  and  the  porcupine  with  his  missile 
quills,  would  be  then  considered  as  creatures  of  no 
small  elegance.  There  are  few  animals,*  adds  he, 
"  whose  parts  are  better  contrived  than  those  of  a 
monkey ;  he  has  the  haiids  of  a  man,  Jonied  to  the 
springy  hmbs  of  a  boa^^t  j  he  is  admirably  cakrulated 
for  running,  leaping,  grappling,  and  climbing  ;  and 
vet  there  artr  few  animals  which  seem  to  have  less  . 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind*  I  need  say  little 
of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  of  such  various  usi-^ful- 
ness,  and  which  is  so  far  from  coutnbullng  to  Im  . 
3b. 
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Beauty,  beauty.  How  frell  fitted  is  the  wolf  for  running  and 
•  leaping !  how  admirably  ia  the  lion  armed  for  battle  1 
but  will  anv  one,  therefore,  call  the  elephant,  the 
wolf,  and  the  lion,  beautiful  animals  ?  I  believe  no- 
body will  think  the  form  of  a  man's  legs  so  well 
adapted  to  running  as  those  of  a  horse,  a  doe,  a  deer, 
and  several  other  creatures ;  at  least  they  have  not 
that  appearance  t  yet,  I  believe,  a  well-fashioned  hu- 
man leg  will  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  all  these  in 
beauty."     Part  iii.  sect,  ?• 

Again,  if,  in  our  own  species,  beauty  were  annexed 
only  to  usefulness,  men  would  be  considered  as  much 
more  lovely  than  women  ;  and  strength  and  agility 
would  be  considered  as  the  only  beauties.  The  sto- 
mach, the  lungs,  the  liver,  as  well  as  many  other 
parts  of  thebodyi  are  incomparably  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes:  yet  they  are  far  from  havmg  any 
beauty.  A  plough  is  a  highly  useful  machine,  "knd 
excellently  adapted  to  its  end ;  vet  we  by  no  means 
consider  it  as  beautiful;  while  this  term  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  some  insignificant  trinket  of  no  va- 
lue at  all.  When  we  examine  the  structure  of  a 
watch,,  and  even  come  to  know  thoroughly  the  use 
of  all  its  parts,  we  may  indeed  admit  the  fitness  of 
the  whole ;  but  aire  far  enough  from  perceiving  any 
thing  like  beauty  in  the  work ;  but  if  its  case  be 
curiously  chased  and  engraved,  it  will  excite  in  us  a 
very  lively  idea  of  beauty,  although  this  kind  of  or- 
nament is  not  of  the  smallest  use.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  it  is  not  utility,  or  the  fitness  of  an  object  to 
produce  some  important  end,  that  constitutes  beauty. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  theories  already  mentioned, 
is  that  which  ascribes  beauty  to  perfection  in  a  par- 
ticular kind  or  species ;  or  to  the  exact  conformity 
of  an  object^to  the  generally  prevailing  character  of 
the  co-related  objects.  Tms  theory  has  been  adopt- 
ed and  illustrated  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Fa- 
ther Baffier.  It  is  supposed  to  explain,  why,  in 
Africa,  a  black  complexion,  woolly  hair,  a  fiat  nose, 
and  thick  lips,  are  esteemed  beauties,  while  their  op- 
posites  only  are  admired  in  Europe  i  And  it  pro- 
fesses to  determine  what  is  justly  considered  as  a  de- 
sideratum, the  standard  of  beauty ;  which,  according 
to  this  theory,  is  that  which  is  most  common  to  aU 
the  individuals  of  a  species  )  and  of  which,  though 
the  whole  parts  may  not  be  found  in  any  one  indivi- 
dual, yet  something  may  be  contributed  by  them  alL 
Specious,  however,  as  this  theorv  seems  to  be,  it 
will  by  no  means  apply  in  a  multiplicity  of  instances ; 
for  numberless  beautnul  objects  are  to  be  found, 
which  deviate  very  widely  from  the  common  standard 
of  their  species.  The  most  common,  or  standard 
forfns,  of  any  species,  are  those  which  are  viewed, 
perhaps,  with  the  greatest  indifference,  being  possess- 
ed ot  no  other  quality  than  mediocrity,  which  is  as 
remote  from  beauty,  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  from 
deformity  on  the  other. 

<<  So  far  is  perfection,  considered  as  such,  from 
being  the  cause  of  beauty,"  remarks  Mr  Burke, 
**  that  this  qpality,  where  it  is  highest  in  the  female 
^,  almost  dways  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  weakness 
Kd  imperfection.  Women  are  very  sensible  of  this ; 
for  which  reason  they  learn  to  lisp,  to  totter  in  their 
walk,  to  counterfeit  weakness,  and  even  sickness. 
In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  nature.     Beauty  in 
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distress  is  much  the  most  aflecting  beauty.  Bli 
ing  has  little  less  power ;  and  modesty  n  gcoef 
which  is  a  tacit  allowance  of  imperfecdoo,  la  its 
considered  as  an  amiable  quality,  and  certainlT  lic^ 
tens  every  other  that  is  so.  I  know  it  is  m  en 
body's  mouth,  that  we  ought  to  love  perfectk 
This  is  to  me  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  is  not  t 
proper  object  of  love.  Who  ever  said,  we  oiu 
to  love  a  fine  woman,  or  even  any  of  those  bewti 
animals  which  please  us  ?  Here  to  be  affected  tb 
is  no  need  of  the  concurrence  of  our  wilL"  Put 
sect.  10. 

The  celebrated  Dr  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow  pnn 
sed  a  theory  of  beauty,  which  was  greatly  aamii 
in  its  time,  and  likewise,  for  a  while,  very  genien 
adopted.  According  to  this  theory,  beauty  coda 
in  a  certain  determinate  combination  of  variety 
parts,  with  uniformity  of  structure.  This  systf 
which  is  sustained  bv  all  the  formality  of  mmthcfl 
tical  demonstration,  lays  it  down,  that  of  two  gii 
bodies,  if  the  number  of  parts  be  the  same;  the  w 
ty  will  be  as  the  uniformity  of  structure ;  if  I 
uniformity  be  the  same,  the  brauty  will  be  as  the  ^ 
riety  of  parts  ;  if  neither  be  the  same,  the  beauty  i 
be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  variety  an4  nnifi 
mity.  Thus,  an  equilateral  triangle  is  more  beauts 
than  one  with  unequal  sides,  because,  with  the  ssi 
number  of  parts,  it  possesses  more  uniformity 
structure.  A  square  is  more  beautiful  than  an  eqi 
lateral  triangle,  because,  with  the  same  uniformity 
structure,  it  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  parts.  I 
ellipsis  nearl)r  equals  the  beauty  of  a  circle,  becan 
with  less  uniformity  of  structure,  it  has  greater  % 
riety  of  parts ;  and  so  forth. 

**  The  beauty  of  an  equilateral  triangle,"  sajrs  I 
Hutcheson,  «<  is  less  than  that  of  a  square,  wudii 
less  than  that  of  a  pentagon,  and  this  again  is  iv 
passed  by  the  hexagon.  When,  indeed,  the  mnhe 
of  the  sides  is  much  increased,  the  proportion  of  tkd 
to  the  radius,  or  diameter  of  the  figure,  is  so  binI 
lost  to  our  observation,  that  the  beauty  does  nstdl 
ways  increase  with  the  number  of  sides ;  and  th 
want  of  parallelism,  in  the  sides  of  heptagmi  m 
other  figures  of  odd  numbers,  may  also  &niiushM 
beauty.  So  in  solids,  the  eicosiedron  surpasKi  tk 
octaedron,  which  is  still  more  beautiful  than  the  esbi 
and  this  again  surpasses  the  regular  pyramid;  tk 
obvious  ground  of  this  is  greater  variety  with  cqH 
uniformiti^.'*9^"  Instances  of  the  compound  ratisiP 
have,  iu  comparing  circles  or  spheres  with  elUpseia 
spheroids,  not  very  eccentric ;  and  in  companoidi 
compound  solids,  the  exoctaedron,  and  eicomBJ" 
caedron,  with  the  perfectly  regular  ones  of  iriac 
they  are  compounded ;  and  we  shall  fiod»  thit  tt 
want  of  that  most  perfect  uniformity  ohwenikf 
the  latter,  is  compensated  by  the  greater  vark^^ 
the  others,  so  that  the  beauty  is  nearly  eqoaL"  b 
gtiiiy  coficeming  Beauty^  Orders  Sfc,  p.  16* 

This  theory  may  have  some  plausibility  wliea^ 
plied  to  works  of  art ;  but  it  is  altogether  deftcli* 
when  applied  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  Dr  HutcfaeiB* 
indeed,  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  examples,  dedsor 
not  only  from  artificial  figures,  but  from  the  ontstf^ 
form  and  inward  structure  of  animak  ;  from  the  f^ 
portion  of  their  parts  to  each  other ;  horn  Hft  ^ 
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Beauty,  evinced  bv  this,  that  their  proportions  and  rdationa  to 
one  another  admit  of  being  accurately  ascertained, 
and  even  mathematically  demonstrated.  A  melodious 
tone  is'tiaturaUy  pleasing  in  itself,  and  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  such  tones,  in  a  certain  proportion  to  each 
other,  both  in  respect  of  their  duration  and  of  their 
musical  'pitch,  is  naturally  pleasing  to  all  classes  of 
mankind.  In  «o'far,  therefore,  music  is  beautiful  in 
itself ;  'but  even  in  the  case  of  music,  no  small  share 
of  our  gratification  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  expression* 
or  to  the  feelings  which  are  associated  with  the  par- 
ticular composition.  To  the  time  of  music,  as  quick 
or  slow,  we  associate  the  ideas  of  cheerfulness  or  me- 
lancholy ;  and  to  any  succession  of  notes  intended  to 
be  imiutive  of  certain  sounds  in  nature,  we  associate 
the  expression  connected  with  those  sounds.  All 
music  which  is  passionate,  or  indicative  of  any  emo- 
tion, can  be  so  only  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of 
association  ;  and  vocal  music,  which  is  avowedly  the 
most  powerful  in  its  effects,  brings  to  its  assistance 
adl  the  charms  and  pathos  of  poetry.  Were  the  ef- 
^fccts  of  music  purely  mechanical,  and  unaided  by  oc- 
casional association,  a  piece  of  music  ought  to  pn^ 
duce  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  all  descriptions  of 
people,  and  upon  all  occasions,  which  is  confessedly 
contrary  to  experience. 

But  again,  in  the  scenes  of  nature,  there  are  many 
sounds  which  are  productive  of  the  emotion  arising 
from  beauty,  in  consequence  alone  of  the  pleasing  as- 
sociations with  which  they  are  connected ;  such  as 
the  sound  of  the  waterfidl,  the  murmuring  of  the  ri- 
vulet, the  whispering  of  the  wind,  the  sheep-fold  bell, 
the  toil  of  the  curfew.  Sec.  And  that  these  sounds 
are  beautiful  only  in  consequence  of  the  emotions 
which  are  associated  with  them,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  insignificancy  of  the  sounds  themselves;  from 
their  being  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  vulgar,  who 
have  no  such  associations  ;  and  even  to  ourselves,  un- 
less when  they  suit  the  eenend  character  of  the  scene, 
or  the  particular  train  of  mind  in  which  we  may  hap- 
pen to  be.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the 
notes  of  animals,  conunonly  allowed  to  be  beautiful ; 
although,  in  the  case  of  singing  birds,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  musical  melody  which  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  that  class  of  her  creatures.  The 
bleating  of  the  lamb,  the  lowing  of  tlie  cow,  the  call 
of  the  goat,  the  hum  of  the  beetle,  or  the  twitter  of 
the  svrSlow,  will  all  occasionally  be  listened  to  «rith 
delight,  but  surely  not  in  consequence  of  any  inherent 
beauty  which  they  possess.  **  A  peasant  would 
laugh,''  says  Mr  Alison,  **  if  he  were  asked,  if  the 
call  of  a  goat,  or  the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  or  the  low- 
ing of  a  cow,  were  beautiful ;  yet  in  certain  situations, 
all  of  these  are  undoubtedly  so.  A  child  shews  no 
symptom  of  admiration  at  those  sounds  which  are 
most  affecting  in  natural  scenery  to  other  people. 
Every  one  will  recoUect,  in  what  total  indifference  his 
early  years  were  passed,  to  that  multitude  of  beauti- 
ful sounds  which  occur  in  the  country  ;  and  I  believe, 
if  we  attend  to  it  sufficiently,  it  wiu  be  found,  that 
the  period  when  we  became  sensible  to  their  beauty, 
was,  when  we  first  besan  to  feel  them  as  expressive, 
either  from  our  own  observation  of  nature,  or  from  the 
perusal  of  books  of  poetry.  In  the  same  manner,  they 
who  travel  into  very  distant  countries,  are  at  first  insen- 


sible to  the  beauty  which  the  natives  ofthese 
ascribe  to  the  notes  of  the  animab  bekngmg  to  tken» 
obvioudy  from  their  not  havin?  jtt  acquifvd  the  at- 
sociations  which  are  the  fonn£ition  of  their  liwUf. 
The  notes  which  are  sacred  from  any  kind  of  ispcr- 
stition,  are  beautiful  only  to  those  who  are  under  die 
dominion  of  that  superstition.  A  foreigner  does  boC 
distinguish  any  beauty  in  the  note  of  a  stork.  To  Che 
Hollander,  however,  to  whom  that  bird  isthedb|ect«( 
a  very  popukr  and  very  pleasin^r  superstitioiiy  this  Bote 
is  singularly  beautiful''  EuatfU.  ch.  ii.  Sect  1.  p.1. 

Colour  has  always  been   admitted  as  a  cofiow 
source  of  beauty,  and  no  doubt  part  of  ita  efiEecttsto 
be  ascribed  to  the  mechanical  constitution  of  the  ko« 
man  body,  in  consequence  of  which,  certain  eokon 
naturally  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  while  otheti  aie 
disagreeable,  and  even  pamful.  Thus  green,  bloe^ani. 
the  middle  tints  of  the  rainbow,  are  refreshing  mA 
agreeable  to  the  sight ;  and  on  that  acanrnt  nre  aU 
ways  esteemed  beautiful.     But  by  far  the  greatesf% 
effect  of  colour,  considered  as  an  object  of  beauty»  Ss 
shewn  by  Mr  Alison  to  arise  from  the  imageij  w^ 
which  it  is  associated  in  our  mmds ;  and  the  pkaottej 
and  affecting  qualities  of  which  it  is  expressive.  TKa 
associations  with  which  colours  are  connected, «;« 
reduced  by  this  author  under  the  three  fbUowi^ 
heads :  I.  Such  as  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  oh 
jects  thus  permanently  coloured.    Sdly,  Sqcb  asn-is 
from  some  analogy  between  certain  coioun,  and  oer 
tain  dispositions  of  mind  ;  and,  Sdly,  Such  as  aria 
from  accidental  connections,  whether  national  or  psar 
ticular. 

The  followinc;  are  examples  of  the  first  Uad  ^ 
association  :  White,  as  it  is  the  colour  of  day,  if  t^^ 
pressive  to  us  of  the  cheerfulness  or  gaiety  wfakM 
the  return  of  day  bnngrs.  Black,  as  uie  cohwo^ 
darkness,  is  expressive  of  gloom  and  melancUp= 
The  colour  of  the  heavens,  in  serene  wcathoj  l^ 
blue :  blue,  therefore,  is  expressive  to  us  of  soafr^" 
what  of  the  same  pleasing  and  temperate  charsctcri^ 
Green  is  the  colour  of  the  earth,  in  spring :  it  iM 
consequently  expressive  to  us  of  some  of  those  fc— ■ 
lightful  images  which  we  associate  with  that  sesins^ 
The  colours  of  vegetables  and  mmerals  acquire,  in  th^ 
same  manner,  a  kind  of  character  from  the  chametcM 
of  the  8pecies  which  they  distinguish.  The  upwi^ 
sion  of  those  colours,  which  are  the  signs  of  P^f^ 
cular  passions  m  the  human  countenance,  and  wM^ 
from  this  connection,  derive  their  effect^  every  Mi^ 
acquainted  with. 

A^ain,  there  are  many  colours  which  derive  c0 
pression  from  some  analogy  between  them  and  oeT** 
tain  affections  of  the  mind ;  on  which  acoonntf  thg 
obtain  the  names  of  soft  or  strong,  nuld  or  boW 
eay  or  gloomy,  cheerful  or  solemn,  &c.  And,  bsM 
ly,  there  are  many  colours  which  acquire  cliifsct0 
merely  from  accidental  association.  Thns  pai^V 
has  acquired  a  character  of  dignityv  from  itisoc^ 
dental  connection  with  the  dress  ot  kbga.  BIsgI* 
in  this  country,  indicates  gravity ;  and  sarlet  iscfl^ 
nected  with  military  ideas.  In  other  countries^  tl*^ 
«ame  colours  are  expressive  of  very  different  diari^ 
ter. ,  because  of  different  associations.  Thus  ia  Cfci* 
na,  white  is  gloomy,  because  the  colovr  aBottrf J**^ 
mourning  i  and  yeUow  is  the  most  (fignified  cstom 
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lit  tbat  allotted  to  the  roval  family.  In 
iTeBtce*  on  the  contrary,  black  is  a  lively 
^Mse  it  is  this  tiiat  distiQguiahes  the  dress 
pi.  All  this  serres  very  plainly  lo  a  hew, 
ftracter  of  colour  depends  more  upon  the 
Ut  which  it  i&  associated*  than  upon  any 
^t  in  tti  own  nature. 
f  beauty  of  colour  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ex* 
Irtber  appears  from  this,  that  those  co- 
L  in  general,  we  call  beautiful,  cease  to  be 
isociated  with  mean  ideas  ;  and  that  the 
krent  colours  become  beauttfulf  in  conse* 
fienified  associations.  The  colours  which 
Itnc  dress  of  the  common  people  arc  never 
\  as  beautiful,  although  often  the  most 
ilhe  rainbow  ;  while  those  which  are  worn 
^and  the  fashionable,  become  immediately 
^baievcr  may  be  the  disagreeable  associa- 
I  which  they  are  more  directly  connected, 
pnan/'  say  a  Mr  Alison,  **  would  scarcely 
^  the  coLurs  of  a  ^lass  bottle,  of  a  dead 
IgTt  &c#  could  ever  be  beautiful ;  yet  witli- 
fw  years,  not  only  these,  but  some  much 
tAsant  colours  that  might  be  mentioned, 
^hionable  and  admired.     As  soon,  how- 

E  fashion  changes,  as  soon  as  they  whose 
mpli&hments  g^ive  this  hctitious  value  to 
I  they  wear,  ihiuk  proper  to  deiiert  them, 
I  beauty  of  the  colour  is  at  an  end.^'  ( AV 
it.  sect*  t^.)  In  the  same  manner,  the  co- 
knmon  implements,  or  pieces  of  furniture, 
Centred  ;  while  those  of  mahagany»  cedar, 
1^  &c.  although  far  from  naturally  plea- 
pn  account  of  the  costliness  of  the  mate- 
|rred  by  us  to  the  most  brilliant  colours 
I  these  valuable  woods  could  be  painted, 
ie  now  lo  the  beauty  oi  fonns^  the  most 
ranch  of  the  subject,  and  that  on  which 
I  has  exhibited  the  greatest  portion  of  ori- 
4  ingenuity.  It  seems  to  have  been  im- 
bmed  by  all  preceding  inquirers  into  the 
lies  of  beauty,  that  aome  forms  were  es- 
)fid,  by  their  very  nature,  more  beautiful 
H  hence  the  ideal  Hne  of  beauty  and  of 
f  terpentine,  and  gradually  curling  outline 
|arth  and  his  followers.  Mr  Ali&on  seems 
I  to  have  proved,  that  forms  are  beautiful, 
Misequence  of  association,  and  of  the  qua^ 
ftich  they  are  expressive  ;  that  all  forms 
ill  which  are  expressive  of  drlicaci^  or  itn- 
)iat  the  anguiar  form,  when  it  "has  this 
i  Is  reckoned  as  beautiful  as  the  curvdi- 
phat  the  curvilinear^  when  it  is  deprived 
pression,  ceases  any  longer  to  be  beautifuL 
|se  of  the  general  prejudice  in  favour  »»f 
Ig  line,  as  constituting  the  true  line  of 
fllius  satisfactonly  explained  by  Mr  All- 
Ie  gnrattr  part  of  those  bodies  in  nature, 
|e«s  hardness,  strength,  or  durability,  are 
ird  by  angular  forms.  The  grrater  part 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  which  possess 
fc fragility,  or  delicacy,  are  distuiguished 
^  or  curvilinear  foiras.  In  the  mineral 
ill  rocks,  stones,  aud  metaU,  tlie  hardest 
prabk  bodies  we  know,  assume  umversal* 


ly  angular  forms*  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  all 
strong  and  durable  plants  arc  in  general  distinguish- 
ed by  similar  forms.  The  feebler  and  more  deUcate 
race  of  vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  are  mostly  dis- 
tinguished by  winding  forms.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom, in  the  same  manner,  strong  and  powerful  ani- 
mals are  generally  characterised  by  angular  forms : 
feeble  and  delicate  animals,  by  forms  of  the  contrary 
kind.  In  cotisequence  of  th>3  very  general  connec- 
tion in  nature,  these  different  forms  become  expres- 
sive to  us  of  the  different  qualities  of  strength  and 
delicacy.  In  all  those  bodies  which  have  a  progress* 
or  whtch  grow  and  dec:ay  within  our  own  observa- 
tion, the  same  character  of  form  is  observable.  !« 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  infancy  or  youth  of  pbntt 
is  in  general  distinguished  by  winding  forms.  The 
infancy  and  youth  of  animals  is,  in  the  same  manner, 
distinguisheJ  by  winding  or  serpentine  forms,  Theij 
mature  and  purfect  age,  by  forms  more  direct  and 
angular.  In  consequence  of  this  connection,  forms 
of  the  first  kind  become  in  such  cases  expressive  to 
us  of  infancy,  aud  tenderness,  and  delicacy ;  and 
those  of  the  second  kind  of  maturity,  and  strength, 
and  vigour.  Besides  these  very  obvious  associa- 
tions, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  from  the  sense 
of  touch,  angular  forms  are  expressive  to  us  of 
roughness,  sharpness,  harshness ;  winding  forms,  on 
the  contrary,  or  softness,  smoothness,  delicacy,  and 
fineness ;  and  this  connection  is  so  permanent,  that 
we  immediately  infer  the  existence  of  these  qualities 
when  the  bodies  ztt  only  perceived  by  the  rye. 
There  is  a  very  strong  analogy  between  such  quali- 
ties  as  are  perceived  by  the  sen&e  of  touch,  and  certain 
quabties  of  mind,  as  in  all  languages  such  qualities 
are  expressed  by  terms  drawn  from  the  perceptions 
of  the  external  sense.  Such  forms,  therefore,  when 
presented  to  the  eye,  not  only  lead  us  to  infer  those 
materia)  qualities  which  are  perceived  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  but,  along  with  these,  to  infer  also  those 
qualities  of  mind,  which,  from  analogy,  are  signified 
by  such  qualities  of  matter ;  and  to  reel  from  them 
some  degree  of  that  emotion  which  these  dispositions 
of  mind  themselves  arc  fitted  to  produce.**  Essay 
ii*  ch.  iv.  sect*  I.  part  2. 

That  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  expression 
of  delicacy,  that  the  winding  form  is  esteemed  beau- 
tiful, may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  when  this  ex- 
pression or  association  is  destroyed,  the  form  imme- 
diately i^ses  its  be:iuty.  It  is  possible,  by  mechani- 
cal mt^ans,  to  bend  bars  of  metal  into  waving  Imes  \ 
but  the  effect  is  far  from  pleasing,  because  instead 
of  delicacy,  it  becomes  expressive  of  force  and  con- 
straint ;  and  if  in  any  case  such  forms  exhibited  in 
metal  are  pleasing,  it  is  when  the  material  is  brought 
to  a  very  tint  texture,  as  in  the  imitation  of  delicate 
shrubs ;  or  when  the  workmanship  is  so  exquisite, 
as  to  bestow  on  the  subject  a  character  of  dehcacy, 
which  does  not  properly  belong  lo  it.  Neither  it 
the  crooked  or  curvilinear  form  pleating  in  the 
stems  or  branches  of  trees,  or  in  the  more  robust 
plants  ;  because  here,  instead  of  being  expressive  o« 
ease,  it  rather  denotes  force  and  constraint. 

But  agc^ in,  angular  forms  tliemselvtfs  are  beautifuli 
when  expressive  of  fineness,  tenderness,  or  dchcacy, 
«  The  myrtle,  for  instance,"  iays  Mr  Alison,  **  ta 
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Beauty,  generally  reckoned  a  beautiful  formi  yet  the  growtli  . 
of  its  stem  js  perpendicular,  the  junctions  of  its 
branches  form  regular  and  similar  angles,  and  their 
direction  is  in  straight  or  angular  lines.  The  known 
delicacy,  however,  and  tenctemess  of  the  vegetable, 
at  least  in  this  climate,  prevails  over  the  general  ex- 
pression of  the  form,  and  gives  it  the  same  beautv 
which  we  generally  find  in  forms  of  a  contrary  kind. 
How  much  mor^  beautiful  is  the  rose  tree  when  its 
buds  begin  to  blow,  than  afterwards  when  its  flowers 
are  full,  and  in  their  greatest  perfection  ;  yet  in  this 
£r8t  situation,  its  form  has  much  less  winding  sur- 
face, and  is  much  more  composed  of  straight  Unes 
and  of  angles,  than  afterwards,  when  the  weight  of 
the  Qower  weighs  down  the  feeble  branches,  and  de- 
fcribes  the  easiest  and  most  varied  curves.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  its  youth,  a  circumstance  in  all  cases 
so  afiFecting ;  the  delicacy  of  its  blossom,  so  vrell  ex- 
pressed by  the  care  which  Nature  has  taken  in  sur- 
rounding the  opening  bud  with  leaves,  prevail  so 
much  upon  our  miagination,  that  we  behold  the  form 
itself  with  more  dehght  in  this  situation,  than  after* 
wards,  when  it  assumes  the  more  general  form  of  de- 
licacy. It  is  on  a  similar  account,  that  the  leaves  of 
vegetables  form  a  very  common  and  a  very  beautiful 
decoration,  though  they  are  less  distinguished  by 
winding  hues,  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
plants.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  the  feebler 
vegetables,  and  many  of  the  common  glasses,  the 
forms  of  which  are  altogether  distinguished  by  an- 
gles and  straight  lines,  and  where  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle curvature  through  the  whole,  yet  all  of  which 
are  beautiful,  and  of  which  also  some  are  imiuted  in 
different  ornamental  forms  with  excellent  effect,  mere- 
ly from  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  their  texture, 
which  is  so  very  striking,  that  they  never  fail,  when 
we  attend  to  them,  to  afford  us  that  sentiment  of  in- 
terest and  tenderness,  which  in  general  we  receive 
from  the  opposite  form.  There  are  few  things  in 
the  vegetable  world  more  beautiful  than  the  knotted 
and  angular  stem  of  the  balsam  ;  merely  from  its  sin- 
•  gular  transparency,  which  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
without  a  strong  impression  of  the  fineness  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  vegetable.  Such  observations,  with  re- 
gard to  flowers  or  plants,  every  person  has  it  in  hie 
power  to  pursue.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which,  if  it  is  re- 
markable for  its  delicacy  or  tenderness,  is  not  also  con- 
sidered as  beautiful  in  its  form,  whether  that  form 
be  winding  or  angular.'' 

In  many  of  those  arts,  where  the  beauty  of  form 
is  chiefly  consulted,  the  curvilinear  form  being  less 
expressive  of  delicacy  than  the  angular,  has  no  place. 
In  most  of  the  ornamental  manufactures  of-  metal, 
as  in  that  of  cut  or  polished  steel,  the  expression 
of  delicacy  requires  that  the  bulk  of  the  material 
should  be  as  much  reduced  as  possible ;  and  hence 
the  predomineuce  of  sharp  angles  and  plane  facets. 
A  sword  hilt,  or  a  watch  chain,  are  infinitely  finer 
amd  more  beautiful,  when  they  are  composed  of  an- 
;ular  forms,  than  when  they  are  composed  of  curves, 
n  the  forms  which  are  gpven  to  jewels,  the  same 
rule  universally  obtains  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  glass  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
delicacy  of  such  subjects  is  in  their  brilHancy ;  and 
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the  form  which  displays  that  quality  is  the  only  oi 
that  is  beautiful  in  them.  In  the  articles  of  o 
household  furniture,  also,  the  same  regmrd  to  ligli 
ness  and  delicacy  of  structure  may  be  traced  in  n 
ny  of  the  prevailing  angular  forms;  **  Strong  ii 
massy  furniture,"  observes  Mr  Alison,  **  is  ever 
where  vulgar  and  unpieasing;  and  though,  in  point  < 
utility,  we  pardon  it  in  general  use,  yet  wherever  i 
expect  elegance  or  beauty,  we  naturally  look  fi 
fineness  and  delicacy  in  it.  The  actual  proeress  i 
taste,  in  this  article,  is  from  strength  to  ddicK; 
The  first  articles  of  furniture,  in  every  countiyf  ii 
strong  and  substantial.  As  taste  improveSf  «od  M 
is  found  that  beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  may  be  om 
suited  in  such  subjects,  their  streneth  and  iolidil 
are  gradually  diminished,  until,  at  tast,  by  foooa 
sive  improvement,  the  progress  termiatet  in  thi 
last  decree  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  £rugality«  wluc 
is  consistent  either  with  the  nature  of  the  workiaw 
ship,  or  the  preservation  of  the  subject." 

If  this  doctrine,  concerning  the  beauty  of  ibri 
be  just,  it  should  follow,  that  in  those  fonns,  wlu 
are  of  a  very  compound  nature,  the  beauty  does  n 
arise  su  much  from  a  certain  mixture  of  variety  m 
uniformity,  as  from  a  certain  characteristic  cxj^ 
sion  belonging  to  the  whole.  And  this  is  pcmd 
consistent  with  the  common  language  of  men,  whi 
when  describing  such  complex  objects^  as  a  ganki 
or  particular  scene  of  nature,  uniformly  sjwik  m 
them  as  expressive  of  greatness,  wildness,  gaiety^  Um 
quillity,  melancholy,  or  some  other  affecting  quiliig 
With  respect  to  the  artificial  composition  of  con^ 
beautiful  forms,  Mr  Alison  declares  the  total  ioMfi 
ciency  of  Mr  Ho^rth's  rule,  viz.  '*  To  make  dam 
of  a  variety  of  hues,  and  vary  their  situations  nil 
each  other,  by  all  the  different  ways  that  cm  !■ 
conceived,  and,  at  the  same  time,  {if  a  solid  igH" 
be  the  subject  of  the  composition),  the  cooscaislii 
space  that  is  to  be  enclosed  within  those  lines,  nan 
be  duly  considered,  and  varied  too  as  much  as  fOid 
ble  with  propriety."  Instead  of  this,  Mr  JUMi 
proposes,  that  some  characteristic  or  expresriie  km 
should  be  selected,  and  that  the  variations,  Whrtkfl 
in  the  form,  number,  or  the  proportion  of  the  pati 
should  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  natufe  of  tka  flS 
pression,  or  of  that  emotion  which  it  is  fitted  «tf 
cite  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Essa^  iL  cb  !■ 
sect.  1.  part  S. 

The  beauty  of  motion  still  remains  to  be  maUM 
ed ;  and,  like  the  beauty  of  form,  it  arises  ^tiaof^ 
ly,  or  solely,  from  expression.  Slow  and  gcncfe  WM 
tion,  being  indicative  of  ease  and  delicacy,  is  io^ 
neral  the  most  beautiful ;  such  as  the  son  gkdidg^ 
a  stream,  or  the  hght  traces  of  a  summer  breeceil| 
on  a  field  of  com.  These  are  beautiful  wImb  3 
straight  lines ;  but  still  more  so,  when  they  deicrB 
serpentine  or  winding  lines ;  because  still  moie  wi 
cative  of  ease.  But  though  slow  motion  is,  in  p^ 
ral,  the  most  beautiful,  rapid  motion  may  becoflW  si 
when  the  bodies  moved  excite  onlj  pleiaaing  or  irt 
derate  affections.  Thus  the  qoicK  ascent  of.ft^ 
works,  and  the  rapid  shooting  of  the  aurora  boiwh 
are  extremely  beautiful ;  though  the  rapid  slMioCif 
of  lightning  is  too  terrific  to  possess  such  a  chariEter. 
The  motion  of  the  humming-bird|  too,  though  SKKt 
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tM  of  the  eagle,  is  considered  as  bcauti- 
nt  of  the  delicacy  of  the  object  moved* 
Itlien,  to  be  dearly  proved  by  Mr  Alisooj 
ply  of  matmal  objects  does  not  result 
^rmanent  qualities  in  the  objects  them* 
from  the  expression  of  the  objects,  or, 
mg  the  Bigns  or  exprt'ssions  of  such  qua* 
'  cd  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
TtJ*  The  exprcssioa  that  may  be 
y  to  prevail  in  bv-autiful  objects, 
It  are  judged  of  by  the  eye,  rs 

^^^ ^^    ylicary,  or  tenderness,  a  quality 

'll-suited  to  excite' emotion  blended  witn 

that   kind  of  love  which,  according  to 

I  definition,  is  the  characteristic  effect  of 

ioTig  vrith  this  express  inn  of  delicacy,  or 

hciT  m'dy,  however*  be  combined  the  ex- 

iomc  other  valuable  quality,  which  will 

approbation  and  delight,  with  which  we 

objects  merely  beautiful;  and  produce 

|>f  a  more  complicated  and  pleasing  kind 

"  ich  beauty  alone  excites*     Thus  beauty 

combiuation  with  design,  or  a  skilful  com«' 

ptrtS|  as  in  a  poem,  a  painting,  a  musical 

^  or  a  machine ;  and  in  consequence  of 

Uion,  our  approbation  will  be  enhanced* 

'  of  design  is  a  phrase  or  expreasion  of 

pcurrcnce,  and  shewn  the  connection  be* 

potions  which  belong  to  the  perception 

tentl  qualities.     Another  adventitious  aid 

j^/M^fj,  or  the  proper  adaptation  of  means 

lubscrvient  to  which,  and  also  to  design, 

Ir  of  proportion >*'     In  the  forms  of  furni- 

lldnes,  and  instruments  in  the  different  arts, 

lart  of  their  beauty  arises  from  the  con- 

iitttess;  nor  is  there  any  form  which  docs 

beautiful,  in  this  sense,  where  it  is  found 

ly  adapted  to  its  end*     **  A  ship  which 

and  which  promises  to  sail  well,"  says 

I,    **   is  called   by    sailors   a    beauty-" 

iothinff  more  common,  in  books  of  ana- 

ural  history,**  says  Mr  Alison,  **  than 

iuty  applied  to  many  common,  and  many 

parts  of  the  animal  frame ;  nor  is  there 

ho  considers  the  subjects  in  the  light  of 

alone,  who  does  not  feel  the  same  emo- 

writers,     A  physician  talks  even  of  a 

fcory  of  dropsies  or  fevers,  a  surgeon  of  a 

Itrument  for  operations,  an  anatomist  of 

pubjcct  or  preparation.     These  instances 

to  shew,  that  even  the  objects  which  arc 

ite  of  natural  beauty,  become  beautiful, 

regarded  only  in  the  light  of  their  fit- 

lat  the  reason  why  they  do  not  always 

iful  to  us,  is  that  we  in  general  leave 

ut  of  our  consideration," 

lUty  may  be  combined  with  utility ^  as  it 

almost  all  the  productions  of  nature ; 

:ombinatioo,  the  delight  with  which  wc 

LH  object,  is  in  the  highest  degree  en- 

the  superiority,  in  this  respect,  of  the 

over  those  of  mere  art,  there  is  a  fine 

Mr  Hogarth.     «  Here,  I  think," 

\x%  artist,  «  will  be  the  proper  place 


to  speak  of  a  most  curious  difference  between  the  Hejiuty. 
living  machines  of  nature  in  n?spect  of  fitness,  and 
such  poor  ones  in  comparison  with  them,  as  men  are 
only  capable  of  making,  A  clock  by  the  govern- 
ment's order  has  been  made  by  Mr  Harrison,  for  tlie 
keeping  of  true  time  at  sea,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  movements  ever  made,  Happy 
the  ingenious  contriver  I  although  the  form  of  tuc 
whole,  or  of  every  part  of  this  curious  machine, 
should  be  ever  so  confused,  or  displeasbgly^  shaped 
to  the  eye,  and  although  even  its  movements  should 
be  disagreeable  to  look  at,  provided  it  answers  the 
end  proposed  i  an  ornamental  composition  was  no 
part  of  his  scheme,  otherwise  tlian  aa  a  polish  might 
be  necessary ;  if  ornaments  are  required  to  be  added 
to  mend  it^  shape,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  arc 
no  obstruction  to  the  movement  itself,  and  the  more 
as  they  would  be  superfluous  as  to  the  main  design. 
But  in  Nature's  maclunes,  how  wonderfully  do  we 
see  beauty  and  use  go  hand  in  hand  I  Had  a  machine 
for  this  purpose  been  Nature's  work,  the  whole  and 
every  individual  part  might  have  had  exquisite  beauty 
of  form,  without  danger  of  destropng  the  exquisite* 
ness  of  its  motion,  even  as  if  ornament  had  been 
the  9oie  aim;  its  movement,  too,  might  have  been 
graceful,  without  one  superfluous  tittle  added  for 
either  of  these  lovely  purposes." 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  source 
of  the  quality  of  beauty  in  the  various  classes  of  ob* 
jects,  whether  we  take  the  term  in  its  more  appro- 
priate, or  in  its  more  vague  and  indeterminate  sense^ 
that  is,  whether  it  denote  a  quality  exciting  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  affection  and  love>  or  a  quality  exciting 
only  complacency  and  mental  approbation.  In  both 
cases,  we  lind  beauty  to  arise,  not  so  much  from  any 
determinate  properties  of  matter,  as  from  tlie  ex- 
pression of  the  whole,  and  the  emotion  which  it  it 
calculated  to  raise*  Objects  more  strictly  called 
beautiful,  are  generally  expressive  of  delicacy  or  ten- 
derness \  and  those  which  are  called  bcautinil,  from 
analogy,  and  a  certain  relation  to  their  objects,  are 
expressive  of  some  valuable  property,  such  as  design, 
fitness,  proportion,  or  utility ;  which  may  be  called 
beautiful,  even  when  existing  alone,  but  much  more 
so,  when  united  with  real  beauty  and  grace.  It  re- 
mains, before  finishing  the  subject,  that  we  say  a  few 
words  on  the  beautiful  in  human  character,  or  on 
what  is  properly  termed  inielUctuai  Q7id  moral 
beauty. 

There  are  many  qualities  of  the  mind  which  are 
always  considered  as  amiable,  and  excite  affection  in 
those  who  contemplate  them;  such  are  innocenceg 
condescension,  humanity,  natural  affection,  and  the 
whole  train  of  the  soft  and  gentle  virtues.  It  is  to 
such  qualities  that  the  epithet  of  the  heautifui  in  hu» 
man  character  properly  belongs ;  and  the  analogy 
between  them  and  the  properties  in  material  objects 
which  are  justly  termed  beautiful,  is  sufficiently  ap» 
parent,  as  both  are  expressive  of  delicacy  or  lender* 
ness.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  virtues 
of  the  mind  that  raise  admiration  rather  than  affec- 
tion ;  and  are  therefore  sublime  rather  than  beauti- 
ful; such  as  magnanimity,  fortitude,  self-command, 
superiority  to  paia  and  kboury  superiority  to  pka« 
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Veanty.  sure,  and  to  the  smiles  of  fortune,  as  well  as  her 
frowns.  These  awful  virtues  constitute  what  is  most 
grand  in  the  human  character;  the  gentle  virtuesi 
what  is  most  beautiful  and  lovely.  Thus  the  qualities 
of  mind  are  a  copious  source  both  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity: 

**  Mind,  mind,  alone!  bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven. 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime.     Here,  hand  in  hand. 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces.     Here,  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus  with  divincst  airs. 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy.**  Akehbidb. 

**  Those  virtues,'*  says  Mr  Burke,  **  which  cause 
admiration,  and  are  of  the  sublimer  kind,  produce 
terror  rather  than  love;  such  as  fortitude,  justice, 
wisdom,  and  the  like.  Never  was  any  man  amiable 
by  force  of  these  qualities.  Those  which  engage 
our  hearts,  which  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  loveli- 
ness, are  the  softer  virtues ;  easiness  of  temper,  com- 
passion, kindness,  and  liberality;  though  certainly 
those  latter  are  of  less  immediate  and  momentous 
concern  to  society,  and  of  less  dimity.  But  it  is  k>T 
that  reason  that  they  are  so  amiable.  The  great  vir- 
tues turn  principally  on  dangers,  punishments,  and 
troubles,  and  are  exercised  rather  m  preventing  the 
worst  mischiefs,  than  in  dispensine  favours ;  and  are 
therefore  not  lovely,  though  highly  veuerable.  The 
subordinate,  turn  on  reliefs,  gratifications,  and  indul- 
gences; and  are  therefore  more  lovely,  though  in- 
ferior in  dignity.  Thope  persons  who  creep  into  the 
hearts  of  most  people,  wlio  are  chosen  as  the  com- 
panions of  their  softer  hours,'  and  their  reliefs  from 
care  and  anxiety,  are  never  persons  of  shining  qualities, 
por  strong  virtues.  It  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the 
soil  on  which  we  rest  our  eyes  when  they  are  fatigued 
with  beholding  more  glaring  objects.  It  is  worth 
observing  how  we  feel  ourselves  affected  in  reading 
the  characters  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  as  they  are  so 
finely  drawn  and  contrasted  in  Sallust.  In  one,  the 
ignoscendOf  largiendo;  in  the  other,  nil  hrgiendo. 
In  one,  the  mUeris  per/ugium;  in  the  other,  ntaUs 
pemiciem.  In  the  latter  we  have  much  to  admire, 
much  to  reverence,  and  perhaps  something  to  fear ; 
we  respect  him,  but  we  respect  him  at  a  distance. 
The  former  makes  us  familiar  with  him  ;  we  love 
him,  and  he  leads  us  whether  he  pleases.  To  draw 
things  closer  to  our  first  and  most  natural  feelings,  I 
will  add  a  remark  made  upon  reading  this  section 
by  an  ingenious  friend.  The  authority  of  a  father, 
so  useful  to  our  well-being,  and  so  justly  venerable 
upon  all  accounts,  hinders  us  from  having  that  entire 
love  for  him  that  we  have  for  our  mothers,  where 
the  parental  authority  is  almost  melted  down  into 
the  mother's  fondness  and  indulgence.  But  we  ge- 
nerally have  a  great  love  for  our  grandfathers,  in 
whom  this  authority  is  removed  a  degree  from  us, 
and  where  the  weakness  of  age  mellows  it  into  some- 
ihinfi^  of  a  feminine  partiality."  Enquiry  into  the 
Summe  and  Beautiful^  Part  iii.  Sect.  10. 

So  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  beauty  of  mind 
upon  our  affections,  and  so  intimate  the  connection 
between  that  kind  of  beauty,  and  the  expression 
which  belongs  to  every  beautuul  object  of  the  mate- 
rial worlds  that  vaiiotts  writers^  both  ancient  and 


modem,  have  been  disposed  to  aSrmt  that  m 
derives  all  its  beauty  from  the  expression  of  cc 
qualities  of  mind.  Such  is  the  doctrine  that  wm 
to  have  been  taught  iii  the  Platonic  school; 
which  has  been  maintained  by  several  writen  of 
nence  in  this  country,  particularly  by  Lord  SI 
bury,  Dr  Hutcheson,  Dr  Akenside,  Dr  Spc 
and  by  Dr  Reid,  in  his  Essays  on  the  InteOe 
Powers  of  Man.  Mr  Alison,  although  th»  i 
tigations  which  he  has  so  successfu&y  condi 
conceminfiT  the  real  sources  of  the  beautiful,  aU 
to  establish  the  general  principle,  that  beauty  i 
solvable  into  expression,  is  not  disposed  to  giv 
unqualified  assent  to  this  theory.  <*  If,"  taj 
"  by  this  doctrine  it  is  only  meant  that  matters 
beautiful  in  itself,  without  reference  to  minds 
that  its  beauty  arises  from  the  expressions  whic 
intelligent  mmd  connects  with  aiid  perceives  in 
readily  agree  to  it ;  and  perhaps  the  preceding  i 
t rations  may  afford  it  some  farther  confirmatttm 
pointing  out,  more  minutelv  than  has  hitherto 
doue,  some  of  the  principal  classes  of  those  ex] 
sions.  But  if  it  is  further  meant,  that  maUk 
beautiful  only  by  being  expressive  of  the  pr 
qualities  of  mind;  and  that  all  the  beauty  of  the 
terialf  as  well  as  of  the  intelUctual  world,  is  I 
found  in  mind,  and  its  qualities  alone,  there  si 
some  reason  for  hesitation  before  we  admit  tfaisi 
elusion.  That  the  only  suhfeds  of  our  knDwk 
are  matters  and  mind,  cannut  be  denied ;  but  it  i 
not  follow,  that  all  the  qualities  with  which  «e 
acquainted,  must  be  the  proper  qualities  eitbei 
body  or  of  mind.  There  are  a  number  of  qud 
which  arise  from  relation;  from  the  relation  of 
ferent  bodies  or  parts  of  bodies  to  each  other  |  fi 
the  rebtion  of  body  to  mind ;  and  from  the  ith 
of  different  qualities  of  mind  to  each  other,  tint 
as  much  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  andii 
quently  the  objects  of  our  attention,  as  any  of 

S roper  qualities,  either  of  body  or  mind.  Mny^ 
tics  Bko  of  this  kind  are  productive  of  emotioab 
stead,  therefore,  of  concluding  that  the  bent) 
matter  arises  from  the  expression  of  the  qualiw 
mind,  we  shall  rest  in  a  more  humble,  but,  as  I 
prebend,  a  more  definite  conclusion.  That  theh 
ty  of  the  quahties  of  matter  arises  from  their  b 
the  signs  or  expressions  of  such  qualities  as  are  ft 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  produce  fl 
tion." 

Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close,  it  mn 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  leadiug  principle  to  wl 
we  have  been  conducted  by  the  preceding  ampk  i 
lysis,  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  conclusaoai 
Professor  Stewart,  respecting  the  source  of  our 
probation  of  the  beautiful,  as  ^ven  to  the  vorU 
his  late  volume  of  Philosophical  Essays.  It  ii 
opinion  of  that  philosopher,  that  the  term  ittd 
first  of  all  applied  to  whatever  is  natusally  pkM 
or  delightful  in  colours^  in  some  of  which  theft  M 
essential  and  inherent  source  of  gratification,  ii  c 
sequence  of  their  agreeable  actiouiouonr  sttV 
sight,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  ^ 
From  this  early  and  limited  apphcatioa,  tbee^ 
beautiful  is,  he  thinks,  gradually  and  metapbonc* 
extended  to  indicate  whatever  is  pleuiing  ia  dttfl 
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lier  by  its  inherent  qualities,  or  by  the 
nflucnce  of  casual  association ;  and  in  the 
>plied  even  to  the  relations  oijitncss^  prO" 
'  ufUifi/,  the  perception  of  wliich  always 
le  opeVation  of  the  rational  faculty. 
Jentiy  to  the  txprrs'^ion  of  objects,  rather 
f  precise  and  regularly  recurring  peculiari- 
ir  constitution,  that  Mr  Stewart  ascribes 
y ;  as,  in  the  greatest  variety  of  cases,  it 
nfluence  of  association  alone  that  he  ex- 
approbation,  and  accounts  for  the  d„4ight 
I  wc  contemplate  whatever  we  consider  aa 
the  name  of  beautiful.  See  Burke's  iVu- 
Inquir}/  into  the  Orifrin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
na  Benntiful.  Hogarth's  Analysis  of 
Hutcheson*8  Inquiry  concerning  Beauty ^ 
?'8  Revinv  of  the  principal  Questions  in 
Keid's  Essays  on  the  Intellecttial  Powers 
Sayer's  Disquisitions  Metaphysical  and 
Alison's  Essays  on  Taste.  Stewart's 
cal  Essays,     (w) 

ER,  in  Zoology,  the  English  name  of  the 
^6er  of  systematic  naturalists.  The  gene- 
rcific  difftrences  of  the  beaver  tribe,  and 
arities  of  structure  that  distinguish  the 
aver  from  other  quadrupeds,  will  be  given 
MMALiA  ;  but  in  the  present  article-  we 
describe  the  manners  and  habits  of  this 
u'mal ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  correct 
into  which  writers  have  fallen  with  re- 
s  economy. 

inimal  have  the  accounts  given  by  natural- 
avellers  been  more  extraordinary,  or  more 
.  The  beavft-  has  been  elevated,  in  point 
t  and  foresight,  to  a  rank  scarcely,  if  at 
tr  to  the  human  race.  It  has  been  de- 
raising  works,  and  constructing  habitft- 
eh  appear  altogether  impracticable  by  an 
ose  utmost  length  does  not  exceed  three 
e  paws  are  seldom  larger  than  a  crown 
I  whose  tail,  though  broad  and  flat,  has 
uch  an  inclination  downwards,  that  it  can 
?  brought  on  a  line  with  the  back.  Yet  it 
isserted  that,  with  such  small  and  unma- 
natruments,  these  animals  are  capable  of 
kes  six  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
feet  deep  into  the  ground ;  of  watling 
fs  into  a  kind  of  basket  work  vinth  twigs  ; 
f  huts  consisting  of  several  apartments,  and 
al  floors,  the  latter  being  supported  on 
It  in  the  upright  stakes,  and  of  plastering 
nd  ceilings  of  these  apartments  with  muo, 
rm  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface.  Incre- 
lese  assertions  may  appear,  they  were  not 
?d  by  testimony ;  but  this  testimony  seems 
en  the  result  of  hasty  observation,  assisted 
i^e  of  the  marvellous,  so  natural  to  a  lively 
and  it  has  been  flatly  contradicted  by  later 
►f  equal  credibility,  and  apparently  of  more 
,  Still,  however,  though  we  abftndon  these 
fe  parts  of  the  natural  history  of  the  bea- 
ih  remains  aburuiantly  to  excite  our  inte- 
Imiration. 
are  found  in  most  of  the  northern  regions 
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of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  were  formerly  not  uncom- 
mon in  Britain.  At  present,  they  are  met  with  in  ^ 
the  greatest  numbers  in  North  America,  where  the 
hunting  these  animals,  and  collecting  their  furs,  form 
a  very  important  object  of  commercial  traffic.  In 
their  natural  state,  they  subsist  entirely  on  vegetabk- 
food,  such  as  roots,  young  wood,  and  the  bark  of 
trees ;  and  as,  during  summer,  these  are  to  be  obtain- 
ed in  great  abundance,  the  beavers  pass  that  season  in 
wandering,  dispersed  about  the  meadows  and  thickets 
that  border  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  abound  in 
North  America.  Here  they  ramble  at  their  easo,  rcti  • 
ring,  for  occasional  shelter  or  repose,  to  the  covert  of 
bushes ;  and  when  any  sudden  noise  indicates  the 
approach  of  danger,  of  which  they  receive  notice  by 
proper  centinels,  they  seek  a  sure  retreat  in  the 
neighbouring  waters. 

Towards  .autumn  they  quit  their  roving  way  of 
life,  form  themselves  into  communities,  and,  instruct- 
ed by  that  admirable  instinct,  of  which  we  have  so 
many  examples  in  the  history  of  the  anim.al  creation, 
begin  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  season,  whose 
duration  and  inclemency  would  eflPectually  preclude 
a  regular  supply  of  their  accustomed  nourishment. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  those  beavers  which  con- 
stitute an  established  society  retire  to  their  old  habi- 
tations, wliile  such  as  have  formed  new  colonies  set 
about  constructing  cabins  for  themselves. 

Thr  winter  quarters  of  the  beavers  are  situated  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  creek,  or,  wh(?re  these  are 
not  to  be  found,  on  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  pond.  In 
selecting  the  exact  spot  wliere  they  may  form  their 
houses,  they  appear  to  be  guided  by  two  considera- 
tions, viz.  a  sumcient  depth  of  water,  to  prevent  its 
being  completely  frozen,  and  the  existence  of  a  cur- 
rent, by  means  of  which  they  can  readily  convey 
wood  and  bark  to  their  habitations.  To  prevent  the 
water  from  being  drained  off,  when  the  frost  has 
stopped  the  current  towards  its  source^  the  beavers 
construct  a  dam  across  the  stream;  and  in  this  work 
they  certainly  display  wonderful  sagacity,  skill,  and 
perseverance.  The  dam  is  constructed  of  drift- 
wood, branches  of  willows,  birch,  poplars,  stones,  and 
mud,  brought  by  the  beavers  in  their  mouths,  or  be- 
tween their  paws,  and  not,  as  many  have  asserted, 
on  their  tails.  These  materials  are  not  arranged  in 
any  particular  order,  but  are  placed  indiscriminately 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  stem  the  current  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  the  current  be  slow,  the  dam  runs 
straight  across;  but  if  the  stream  be  rapid,  the  dam 
is  formed  with  a  regular  curve,  having  the  convexity 
towards  the  current,  so  as  effectually  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  water  and  ice  that  rush  down  during  the 
storms  of  winter,  or  the  thaws  that  take  place  in 
spring.  These  dams  are  several  feet  in  thickness, 
and  of  such  strength,  when  completely  formed,  that 
a  man  may  walk  along  them  with  perfect  safety. 
As  these  dams  are  of  the  highest  importatice,  the 
beavers  are  careful  to  keep  them  in  constant  repair; 
and  if,  by  any  accident,  or  the  mischievous  curiosity 
of  human  intruders,  a  part  of  this  essential  wau 
should  give  way,  they  immediately  collect  all  their 
forces,  and  stop  the  fatal  breach. 

Having  completed  their  dam,  they  proceed  to  coo* 
Sc 
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Beaver,  struct  their  cabins.  These  are  partly  excavations  in 
'  the  ground,  though  their  roofs  lorm  a  sort  of  vault- 
ed dome,  that  rises  a  little  above  the  surface.  They 
are  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  dams,  but» 
according  to  Mr  Hearne,  they  by  no  means  exhibit 
that  neatness  and  architectural  skill  for  which  they 
have  been  celebrated  by  BufFon  and  other  French  wri- 
ters. Mr  Heame  assures  us,  that  the  houses  have  sel- 
dom more  than  one  apartment,  and  never  more  than  one 
floor,  which  is  raised  in  the  middle,  to  allow  of  the 
inhabitants  eating  and  slcepin?  in  a  dry  situation. 
The  principal  entrance  and  ouUet  to  these  houses  is 
next  the  water,  on  the  very  edge  of  which  they  arc 
constructed ;  and  the  openmg  always  slopes  towards 
the  water,  till  it  terminates  so  far  below  its  surface, 
as  to  preserve  a  free  communication  in  the  nK)st  se- 
vere frosts.  Some  writers  affirm,  that  this  is  the  on- 
ly opening  to  the  house ;  but  as  the  animals  cannot 
live  without  free  air,  we  must  assent  to  those  who 
describe  another,  though  smaller,  opening  next  the 
land.  The  houses  are  of  various  sizes,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  which  seldom  ex- 
ceeds ten  or  twelve,  though  sometimes  double  that 
number  has  been  discovered  in  the  same  dwelling. 
Many  of  these  houses  stand  together  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water,  forming  a  village  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  tenements. 

During  the  latter  end  of  summer,  the  beavers  cut 
down  their  wood,  and  collect  their  roots.  The  for- 
mer is  kept  in  the  water,  whence  they  fetch  it  as  oc- 
casion may  require.  In  eating,  they  sit  on  their 
rump  like  a  squirrel,  with  their  tail  aoubled  in  be- 
tween their  hind  less,  and  holding  their  food  be- 
tween their  paws.  When  disturbed,  they  utter  a 
peculiar  cry,  and  plunge  into'  the  water,  flapping 
the  ground  and  the  water  with  their  tail.  This  flap- 
ping of  the  tail,  which  is  a  very  common  custom 
with  these  animals,  is  considered  bv  some  writers  as 
a  premeditated  signal  to  their  associates. 

Beavers  are  hunted  both  for  their  fur,  which  is 
very  soft  and  glossy,  and  for  that  peculiar  drug  called 
Castor,  which  is  not  an  organ  peculiar  to  the  male^ 
as  was  once  supposed,  but  a  particular  secreted  mat- 
ter, contained  in  little  bags  below  the  tail,  and  found 
in  both  sexes.  (  See  Castor.  )  Winter  is  the  season 
chosen  by  the  hunters  for  attacking  the  settlements 
of  their  prey.  They  either  block  up  the  openings 
next  the  water  with  stakes,  and  enlarge  the  other 

Xning  so  far  as  to  admit  their  dogs ;  or  they  drain 
the  water  by  breaking  down  the  dam,  and  then, 
securing  the  holes  of  the  cabins  by  means  of  nets, 
lay  them  open  at  the  top,  and  catch  the  beavers  as 
they  endeavour  to  escape. 

Many  thousand  beaver  skins  are  annually  brought 
to  market;  and  we  are  told,  that  not  fewer  than  fiity- 
four  thousand  have  been  disposed  of  by  the  Hud- 
8on's-bay  Company  at  one  sale.  Those  skins  are 
aaid  to  be  in  roost  esteem  which  have  been  worn  for 
some  time  by  the  Indians,  as  the  coarse  long  hair 
falls  off  by  use,  and  there  is  left  only  the  short  soft 
down  for  which  alone  the  furs  are  valued.  . 

The  fullest  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  beaver  has  been  given  by  BufFon  in  his  Natural 
History  of  Q^adrupeds,  ana  Du  Fratz/  in  bis  His» 


^^^y  of  Louisiana  ;  but  for  the  most  accurate  hiftoi 
of  this  animal,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  Capta 
Cartwright's  Journal  of  TransactionSf  8fc.  oit  U 
Coast  rf Labrador,  and  Mr  Heame's  Journey  to  ^ 
Northern  Ocean,     (f) 

BECCARIA,  GiovAN  Batista,  a  celebrati 
electrician  of  the  preceding  century,  was  bom  ) 
Moudovi,  in  Italy,  on  the  3d  of  October  171) 
We  are  told  that  he  sprung  from  a  creditable  faoiil; 
and  that  his  brother  Giuseppe  Maria^  and  an  one 
by  the  father's  side,  were  both  military  officers.  Tl 
first  studies  of  Beccaria  were  prosecuted  in  the  roy 
seminaries  of  his  country,  where,  aloflg  with  liter 
ture,  he  imbibed  that  love  of  retirement  which  i 
materially  aids  its  cultivation ;  and  scarcely  had  he  a 
tained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  repaired  to  Rom 
for  the  purpose  of  adoptin?  the  religious  habit.  I: 
accordingly  became  a  monk  of  an  order  of  regufa 
in  the  Scudle  Pie,  where  he  designed  to  comple 
his  learning  :  but,  urged  by  the  influence  of  natuj 
genius,  he  was  diverted  from  the  obscurities  of  scfa 
lastic  inquiries  to  the  morc  luminous  paths  of  ph$ 
sophy,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  b 
scarcely  terminated  his  own  studies,  when  he  was  call 
upon  to  teach  the  belles  Icttres  in  the  CoUegio  d*  Uri 
not  one  of  the.  principal  rank ;  and  the  talents  ao 
dili^^nce  which  he  displayed  in  his  new  office,  ampi 
justified  the  choice  made  by  his  superiors.  Beccar 
at  this  period  produced  some  elegant  compositiooi  i 
Latin  verse,  which  arc  disseminated  in  various  oob 
lections.  He  admired  poetry ;  and  the  works  ■ 
Catullus,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  were  the  insepanlH- 
companions  of  his  leisure  hours.  His  admintioa 
however,  of  the  more  enlarged  and  solid  field  of  ma 
thematics  and  physics  predominating  over  the  fictioa 
of  poetry,  he  resolved  thenceforward  to  devote  lam 
s«lf  to  them  exclusively.  He  found  an  opportiuaO 
of  lecturing  on  these  subjects,  first  in  the  Ro^ 
College  of  Palermo,  and  afterwards  in  the  pobfi 
schools  of  St  Calasanzio  in  Rome,  where  his  Irctm 
were  esteemed  full  of  useful  and  curious  informitMMH 
Beccaria  had  likewise  the  good  fortune  to  be  cpi 
ployed  in  some  public  commissions,  which  were  v 
tisfactorily  discliarged  by  him;  and,  in  pardoJpa 
when  the  Augustine  monks  erected  a  great  bkiP 
which  obscured  a  Portuguese  church,  he  had  toctf 
culate  the  number  of  hours  in  a  year  that  the  11^ 
was  taken  away,  as  compensation  was  to  be  made:^ 
money.  He  testified  much  zeal  in  incuIcatiiqrtB 
principles  of  science  into  youth ;  ;md  although  uf 
m  Rome  capable  of  teaching  were  greater  nullfl 
maticians,  as  Boscovich,  Jacouier,  and  Le  Skv,  ^ 
was  perhaps  better  qualified  tor  observine  the  opetf 
tions  of  nature,  and  unfolding  them  to  his  pupihb 

Beccaria's  fame  having  reached  the  ears  of  Ultf 
vereign,  he  was,  in  1748»  appointed  to  fill  the  ck^ 
of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Royal  IJnwerAf  ^ 
Turin,  with  which  he  received  a  considerable  vuTZ 
On  being  requested  by  the  ^pand  duke  of  SafOf  ^ 
repeat  Needham's  microscopical  obaervatioaSf  k  ^ 
dapted  a  reflector  to  the  solar  microscope»  whiditkie* 
the  object  on  a  horizontal  surface.  Not  loiig  ^tu^ 
wards,  directing  his  attention  to  correct  the  cmrt 
produced  by  pendulums  from  coatractioo  and  ag0t 
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leat  ail  J  cold,  he  succeeded  in  making  an  im- 
it  on  them.  He  devised  a  double  pendulum, 
r  of  two  rods,  connected  togotlier  in  such  a 
that  when  one  rod  elevated  or  depressed  the 
f  oscillation,  the  other  produced  the  oppo- 
t,  so  that  this  centre  was  always  found 
me  point.  Beccaria  likewise  corrected  an 
S.  Gravesande  concerning  the  velocity  of  a 
1  at  the  end  of  descent ;  and  pointed  out  an 
of  Newton  in  the  theory  of  tailing  bodies  : 
invented  an  ingenious  formula  for  finding  the 
•nses,  and  explained  many  other  ihteresting 
in  science. 

fienomena  of  electricity  having  attracted  an 
nar)'  share  of  the  public  notice  in  general, 
I  that  of  philosophers,-  did  not  escape  Bcc- 
le  entered  ardently  into  its  principles  and 
hich  he  endeavoured  to  explain  by  a  won- 
-iety  of  experiments  and  observations.  These 
r  protracted,  and  frequently  reverted  to,  and 
fertility  of  his  n.ind  in  analysis  and  combi- 
In  this  branch  he  has  perliaps  made  deeper 
advanced  more  rational  theories,  and  thrown 
ight  on  the  operations  of  nature  connected 
han  any  other  individual  has  done.  In  the 
3,  he  puhhshed  a  volunie  called  Elcttricismo 
e  e  Satarale,  winch,  after  receiving  aumer- 
tions  diiriiig  several  successive  years,  was, 
til  other  tntcts,  translated  into  Jin^rlish  in 
n  that  woik  he  enters  on  all  the  different  ap- 
;  of  electricity  in  the  natural  state,  and  shews 
'  can  be  imitated  by  art.  He  conceives  that 
rous  atmospherical  phenomena,  not  only  of 
md  lightniuif,  which  constitute  natural  elec- 
its  mo.t  evidtnt  and  ttrrific  shape,  but  that 
1,  ana  \.  :ii-.r.  spent  fv,  proceed  from  it;  and 
UjiiaLv-  a:,(l  volcaniics  have  also  an  intimate 
Vith  1* 

ia  was  a;'p(jinlod  master  of  experimental  phi- 
Ly  t'.'  duke  of  Chablnis  in  ITG-t-,  about 
Tit'  he  piil)lished  two  dissertations  on  the 
cfraciion  of  Iceland  crystal,  dedicated  to 
of  York,  who  was  then  travelling  through 
nd  he  also  wrote  on  the  power  of  the  elec- 
i  and  of  lightning  on  the  air.  In  ITT*,  he 
I  the  result  of  his  measurement  of  a  degree 
eridian,  which  he  had  undertaken  by  order 
vereign,  nearly  ten  years  before,  under  the 
jradus  Taurinensis,  This  he  had  accom- 
ith  uncommon  fatigue  and  difficulty ;  but  it 
itely  involved  him  in  a  serious  controversy, 
I  skill  and  accuracy  were  equally  questioned. 
;  noted  astronomer,  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
errors  of  the  measurement  which  he  suppo- 
ist,  to  the  inexperience  and  want  of  correct- 
le  author ;  and,  as  he  was  himself  well  prac- 
milar  matters,  his  opinion  could  not  fail  to 
eht.  Beccaria  doubted  for  a  long  time 
he  should  make  any  reply.  At  length  he 
i  seven  letters  in  1777,  exculpating  himself 
charge  of  inaccuracy,  and  demonstrating, 
defects  and  irregularities  were  to  be  impu- 
*  attraction  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
lies  of  electricity  were  likewise  attacked  on 


other  occasions  ;  and  he  was  much  occupied  in  de-   Beccaria. 
fending  himself,  which  he  was  able  to  do  success- 
fully. 

Beccaria's  favourite  pursuits  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  his  attention ;  and  he  was  coutinuallv  making 
additions  to- what  he  had  already  established,  and  en- 
gaged in  laying  down  new  principles.  These  were 
contained  in  detached  tracts,  addressed  to  his  hterary 
contemporaries  of  eminence,  or  included  in  the  pub- 
lications of  learned  societies  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. The  Royal  Society  of  London  had  elected 
him  one  of  its  members ;  that  of  Bologna  did  the 
same  ;  and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Turin. 

Beccaria  formed  a  correspondence  with  Dr  Frank- 
lin, to  whom  he  inscribed  one  of  his  works  ;  and  he 
even  made  a  translation  of  Franklin's  treatise  on  The 
Increase  of  Mankind y  and  the  Population  of  Conn- 
iricsy  from  English  into  Italian,  which  yet  remains 
in  manuscript.  Franklin  entertained  a  high  esteem 
for  Beccana,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  new  invented 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  musical 
glasses,  which  he  called  Harmonica, 

The  fatigues  which  Beccaria  had  undergone  in 
completing  the  measurement  of  the  terrestrial  decree, 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  malady,  whichy 
in  1 776,  exhibited  itself  in  alarming  colours.  Surgi- 
cal aid  afforded  a  temporary  relief,  but  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  malady  made  frequent  returns.  In 
addition  to  its  pR'ssure,  he  was  attacked  by  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  at  last  sunk  under  the  violence  of 
both,  towards  the  end  of  1781. 

During  his  life,  Beccaria  enjoyed  distinguished  re- 
putation, not  of  that  artificial  kmd  which  sometimes 
falsely  raises  men  to  notice,  but  founded  on  the  me- 
rit of  intrinsic  learning.  The  variety  and  depth  of 
his  information  proved  that  he  possessed  a  capacious 
mind,  one  capable  of  embracing  an  extensive  sphere, 
and  of  conquering  the  difTiculties  opposed  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  Though  addicting  himself 
chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  electri- 
city, from  which  his  fame  has  chiefly  been  gained,  the 
works  which  he  has  left  on  astronomical  subjects  and 
natural  history  deserve  approbation.  His  industry 
was  wonderful :  besides  no  less  than  fifty  different 
treatises  published  by  himself,  many  manuscripts 
were  found  at  his  decease,  written  on  topics,  con- 
cerning which  he  had  derived  no  previous  eminence^ 
but  all  evincing  the  power  of  his  genius. 

Notwithstanding  the  literarv  talents  of  Beccaria,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  tliat  he  was  nir  from  being  a  popular 
character.  The  rudeness  and  asperity  of  his  man- 
ners excited  disgust :  his  love  of  fame  incurred  the 
jealousy  of  others  who  beheld  him  with  less  partial 
eyes  ;  and  neither  his  fellow-citizens  nor  his  own  fra- 
temitv  entertained  affection  for  him.  He  would  ac- 
knowledge no  superior  or  equal  in  those  sciences 
which  he  pecaliariy  cultivated,  and,  wrapt  up  in  re- 
tirement, he  knew  little  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
neighbours.  Yet  amidst  all  these  defects,  he  preser- 
ved a  singular  degree  of  fortitude,  and  hardly  inter- 
rupted his  philosophical  investigations,  while  labour- 
ing under  the  excruciating  pains  of  that  disease  which 
terminated  his  existence.    \c) 
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BECCLES,  a  market  town  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, situated  on  the  river  Waveney.  As  Beccles 
has  neither  the  advantage  of  the  mail  nor  of  turnpike 
roads,  no  trade  of  any  importance  is  carried  on  in  this 
place.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  which 
converge  into  a  spacious  area,  and  is  adonied  with  an 
elegant  Gothic  church,  which  commands  a  delightful 
view  of  the  windings  of  the  river  Waveney.  Population 
2788,  of  whom  453  were  returned  as  employed  m  trade. 
Number  of  houses  601.     {j  ) 

BECKET,  Thomas  a,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  son  of  Gilbert  Becket,  sheriff  of  London, 
and  was  born  in  that  city  A.  D.  1119.  Bein^  des- 
tined for  the  church,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at 
Oxford  with  great  assiduity  and  success ;  from  thence 
he  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  then  went  to  study  the 
civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna.  Endowed  with  great 
natural  abilities,  and  possessing  industry  sufficient  to 
bring  them  into  exercise,  he  had  attracted  the  regard 
of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  pleased 
with  his  great  proficiency  in  knowledge,  and  his  grace- 
ful appearance,  received  him  into  his  confidence,  and 
gave  him  early  testimonies  of  his  affection  and  friend- 
ship. He  conferred  upon  him  the  prebends  of  Lon- 
don and  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  promoted  him  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury.  Becket  had  been  em- 
ployed by  his  patron  in  some  important  negociations 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  conducted  with  such 
dexterity  and  success,  that  Theobald  recommended 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  protection  and  fa- 
vour of  Henry  II.  That  monarch,  already  prepos- 
sessed in  his  favour,  from  his  having  been  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  from  the  pope  those  prohibitory  let- 
ters against  the  coronation  of  prince  Eustace,  which 
tended  so  much  to  his  advancement,  listened  with  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  recommendation  of  the  archbishop  ; 
and  scarcely  was  Henry  seated  on  the  throne,  than 
Becket  was  raised  to  the  chancellorship  of  England, 
the  first  civil  office  in  the  kingdom.  This  sudden  ex- 
altation was  only  a  prelude  to  farther  honours.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  he  had  se- 
veral baronies,  which  had  been  escheated  to  the 
crown  ;  he  was  made  provost  of  Beverley,  dean  of 
Hastings,  and  constable  of  the  Tower  ;  and,  to  com- 
plete his  grandeur,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  prince  Henry,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
The  whole  weight  of  public  affairs  had  devolved  up- 
on Becket,  and  he  executed  them  entirely  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  Henry.  His  extraordinary  merit  had 
gained  him  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and»  by 
his  lively  conversation  and  agreeable  manners,  he  had 
insinuated  himself  into  his  affection  and  esteem.  In 
all  his  actions  he  appeared  to  have  his  master^s  in- 
terest at  heart ;  and  during  his  relaxation  from  busi- 
ijes9,  he  was  in  general  the  companion  of  his  amuse- 
ments. Becket  had  laid  aside  almost  entirely  the  ha- 
bit and  manners  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  lived  in  the 
most  sumptuous  and  luxurious  stile.  His  house  was 
daily  crowded  with  the  chief  nobility  of  the  kingdom  ;. 
and  his  magnificent  entertainments,  and  pompous  re- 
tinue, had  never  been  equalled  by  any  subject.  The 
greatest  l>aronH  were  proud  of  his  attention  and  friend- 
iltip,  and  the  king  himself  was  frequently  found  at 
the  table  of  the  diancellor.  He  entered  with  spirit 
jrito  all  the  exercises  which  were  practised  by  the 
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most  accomplished  cavaliers.  Horsemanship  and  hdnt 
ing  were  his  frequent  amusements,  and  he  even  de 
hghted  in  military  fame.  He  attended  the  king  u 
his  wars  at  Thoulouse  with  700  knights  at  hit  owi 
charge,  and  acquired  considerable  renown  in  the  t» 
rious  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  ihofti 
Becket  was  regarded  as  the  gayest  courtier  of  hii 
time,  the  chief  fuvourite  of  his  pnnce,  and  the  r  ' 
person  in  the  kingdom. 

Henry  had  observed,  with  t  jeabus  eye,  the  i 
pations  of  the  clergy,  and  from  the  conunencementoi 
his  reign,  had  shewed  a  fixed  determination  to  nun- 
tain  his  authority,  and  to  repress  every  encroachmeiit 
The  death  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbarr 
appeared  a  favourable  opportunity  tor  settinff  bomid 
to  their  power,  by  appointing  to  that  high  dignity 
creature  of  his  own,  upon  whose  devQtion  he  conl 
depend,  and  from  whom  he  might  fear  no  oppontic 
to  his  measures.  The  eyes  of  Henry  were  inunediifcj 
ly  turned  upon  Becket,  from  whom  he  had  receivn 
many  proofs  of  attachment ;  from  whose  gratitude  1 
expected  the  most  entire  submission ;  horn  whose  at 
lities  he  looked  for  assistance  and  support ;  and  wfaca 
freedom  from  superstition  pointed  him  out  as  ^ 
fittest  person  for  governing  the  church  in  tranqnillit 
Becket  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the  vacant  «e 
and  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  June  6th  liGS 
But  the  flattering  prospects  of  Henry  received  the 
death-blow  from  the  very  hands  by  which  he  expect 
ed  they  were  to  be  reahsed.  The  ambition  of  BedEB 
had  risen  with  his  fortunes  ;  his  high  spirit  had  tm 
caped  from  the  controul  of  civil  authority;  andfioai 
being  the  dependant  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  antor' 
of  his  will,  he  now  arrograted  to  himself  the  pouts 
of  an  eoual.  His  accession  to  the  primacy  wis  iiM 
mediately  followed  by  a  complete  change  m  hii  de 
meanour  and  conduct.  The  luxurious  dainties  of  hi 
table  were  excluded  for  the  meagre  diet  of  a  rednie 
bread  and  water  with  unsavoury  herbs  ;  his  spkfldia 
apparel  was  replaced  by  sackcloth  and  vermin ;  ■■ 
the  gay  exercises  and  sports  of  a  cavaher,  were  CS 
changed  for  the  conversation  of  monks,  and  the  hm 
gellations  of  pennance.  In  imitation  of  our  SaiiuiV 
he  daily,  on  his  knees,  washed  the  feet  of  thiitev 
beggars,  whom  he  afterwards  dismissed  with  pie 
sents ;  and  the  vulgar  were  excited  to  reverence  !■■ 
admiration  by  the  numerous  charities,  and  the  abrttf 
ndous  severity  of  the  holy  primate.  His  first  ftts 
was  to  break  off  all  connection  with  Henry,  hr  itf 
turning  into  his  hands  the  commission  of  chancfihr' 
and  he  entered  upon  the  functions  of  his  saoed  cSam 
with  the  fixed  purpose  of  defending  its  preragamv 
and  of  resisting  every  measure  which  appeaEeddne 
gatory  to  his  dignity,  or  subversive  ot  bis  pof^ 
Not  content,  however,  with  acting  upon  the  dtliuuiv 
he  was  the  first  who  provoked  hostilities,  by  hbi0 
bitrary  conduct,  and  illegal  persecutions..  The  w* 
scandalous  irregularities  prevailed  among  diekiwtf 
order  of  ecclesiastics.  Crimes  of  the  deepest  dye^ir^ 
daily  committed  with  impunity  ;  and  even  in  csiesff 
rape  and  murder,  the  offenders  were  screened hy  tW 
archbisbop  from  tlic  punishment  of  the  civil  law*  Hb 
would  suner  no  interference  with  the  privtfega  tt 
the  church  ;  and  when  commanded  by  Henry  tosa« 
vokc  a  bull  of  excommunicatioD»  he  insolently  R* 
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or  answer,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king 
ti  him  whom  he  should  absolve,  and  whom  he 
xcommunicate.  Henry,  perceiving  the  error 
ich  he  had  fallen,  in  preferring  Becket  to  a 
,  which  presented  such  a  wide  field  for  his 
1,  was  nevertheless  resolved  to  persist  in  his 
,  and  to  counteract,  by  every  means,  the  in- 
influence  and  power  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
tions  of  Clarendon  f  which  were  drawn  up  for 
pose,  the  powers  of  the  church  are  clearly  de- 
d  by  them  ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination 
ced  to  a  due  submission  to  the  laws  of  their 
At  a  general  council  held  at  Clarendon,  25th 
ll6h  all  the  bishops,  with  Becket  himself, 
seals  to  these  constitutions,  and  promised 
oath,  legality  tvith  goodjaith^  and  without 
reservey  to  observe  them.  But  the  refusal 
Alexander  to  ratify  these  laws,  so  hostile  to 
tical  supremacy,  furnished  Becket  with  an 
or  withdrawing  his  assent ;  and  he  obtained 
om  his  Holiness  to  relieve  him  from  the  obli- 
►f  his  oath.  An  open  rupture  now  ensued 
Henry  and  the  primate,  which  was  prose- 
both  sides  with  equal  rancour  and  obstina- 
it  as  this  dispute,  with  its  consequences,  in- 
i  it  a  considerable  portion  of  English  history, 
refer  for  a  particular  developement  of  it  to 
cle,  and  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the 
3minent  incidents  in  the  life  and  character  of 
By  a  most  violent  and  arbitrary  prosecution 
►art  of  Henry,  Becket  was  compelled  to  leave 
^dom.  He  was  received  on  the  continent  as  a 
ed  disciple  of  the  cross,  and  was  treated  with 
spect  and  kindness  by  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
pe  Alexander  III.,  the  latter  of  whom  ap- 
hlrn  a  residence  in  the  abbey  of  Potigny  m 
iy.  From  thence  he  fulminated  excommuni- 
igainst  the  ministers  and  chief  confidents  of 
and  all  who  should  adhere  to  the  constitutions 
ndon.  He  even  threatened  to  excommunicate 
\  himself,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the  in- 
on  of  Louis.  After  six  years  of  irritation 
fiosity,  an  accommodation  was  brought  about 
IS  of  Alexander  and  the  king  of  France,  when 
was  restored  to  his  dignity  and  privileges, 
return  to  England,  he  was  received  with 
lest  veneration  by  the  populace,  who  cele- 
118  entrance  into  Southwark  with  hymns  of 
acclamations.  But  this  accommodation  was 
ktely  succeeded  by  fresh  aggressions  on  the 
Becket.  Scarcely  was  he  reinstated  in  power, 
began  to  launch  his  spiritual  thunders,  and 
icntence  of  excommunication  against  all  the 
who  had  assisted  in  the  coronation  of  the 
:ing.  When  Henry  was  informed  of  thispro- 
.  he  could  not  restrain  his  indignation  ;  and  in 
arded  moment,  he  was  heard  to  express  a  wish 
le  one  would  deliver  him  from  his  troublesome 
y.  Four  barons,  touched  with  the  feelings 
master,  departed  with  a  determination  either 
»el  the  archbishop  to  submission,  or  to  put  him 
I.  They  hastened  to  Canterbury',  and  found 
at  vespers  in  the  church  of  St  Benedict.  They 
ded  him  in  the  name  of  Henry,  to  absolve  the 
lunicated  prelates^  which  they  accompanied 


with  reproaches  and  threats.  But  he  courageously 
refusing  to  listen  to  their  remonstrances,  and  haughtily 
defying  their  vengeance,  they  cleft  his  skull  as  he 
kneeled  at  the  altar,  and  scooping  out  his  brains  with 
the  points  of  their  swords,  they  scattered  them  over 
the  pavement  of  the  church.  Thus  fell  Thomas  a 
Becket,  the  most  undaunted  champion  of  papal  su- 
premacy, on  the  29th  December  1170,  in  the  52d 
year  of  his  age. 

What  were  the  principles  upon  which  Becket 
acted,  whether  from  a  love  of  power,  or  from  a  con- 
scientious regard  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  That  hypocrisy  entered  in- 
to his  character,  the  sudden  change  in  his  con- 
duct leaves  us  little  room  to  doubt ;  but  to  what 
period  of  his  life  it  ought  to  be  attached,  whether 
before  or  after  his  accession  to  the  primacy,  may 
be  disputed.  In  that  age  of  superstition,  every  ec- 
clesiaittic  was  brought  up  with  the  highest  ideas 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  church ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Becket,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of 
archbishop  Theobald,  and  who  had  spent  a  part  of 
his  b'fc  at  the  court  of  Rome,  would  be  wanting  in 
zeal  for  its  interests.  From  the  high  favour  in  which  he 
stood  both  with  Theobald  and  his  sovereign,  he  could 
not  but  look  with  confidence  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  his  appearing  to  take  little  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  to  acquiesce  in  all  those 
measures  which  Henry  meditated  for  abridging  the 
powers  of  the  clergy,  was,  in  all  probability,  the  mask 
which  he  assumed  for  securing  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition ;  for  if  we  may  believe  his  biographers,  though 
he  entered  into  all  the  gallantries  of  a  luxurious 
court,  he  remained  constantly  temperate  and  invincibly 
chaste.  Immediately  upon  his  exaltation,  however,  the 
mask  was  thrown  aside,  and  it  was  then  that  he  ap- 
peared in  his  real  character,  as  the  champion  of  the 
church  and  the  defender  of  its  rights.  How  far  he 
acted  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  popery ;  whe- 
ther his  errors  were  of  judgment  or  of  will ;  and  what 
degree  of  moral  turpitude  ought  to  be  affixed  to  his 
conduct,  we  leave  our  readers  to  determine.  His 
predecessor  had  set  him  the  example  of  opposition  to 
his  sovereign,  and  there  were  many  in  that  age,  who, 
had  they  possessed  the  abilities,  the  courage,  or  the 
persevwing  inflexibility  of  a  Becket,  would  have  act- 
ed the  same  part.  We  mean  not,  however,  by  what 
we  have  said,  either  to  justify  his  measures,  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  pursued  (though  the  un- 
warrantable prosecutions  of  Henry  might  palliate  in 
some  degree  his  inveterate  obstinacy.)  But  "  in 
passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,"  says 
our  elegant  nistorian  Robertson,  "  we  ought  to  try 
them  by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age, 
not  by  those  of  another.*'  When  we  reprobate 
Becket,  then,  our  censure  must  extend  to  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  times,  which  ranked  him  with  the  most  illustrious 
martyrs,  and  cherished  his  memory  with  the  most 
superstitious  veneration.  Becket  possessed  abilities 
which  entitled  him  to  the  high  station  which  he 
attained,  and  which  claim  our  admiration  and  re- 
spect :  but  his  ingratitude  to  his  master,  his  ambition, 
and  his  overbeanng  arrogance,  expose  him  to  our 
severest  reprehension  ;   and  we  cannot  but  lament 
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the  prostitution  of  those  talents  in  the  cause  of  a  Ivgot- 
icd  superstition,  which,  had  they  been  directed  to  the 
support  of  law  and  justice,  would  have  proved  a 
blessing,  instead  of  a  tirc-brand  to  his  country.  See 
Hume's  Ilist.ofEttgiandf  vol.  i.  p.  410— 448,  8vo. ; 
J^yttelton's  HisL  of  Flenri/ II.  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  &c. 
8vo. ;  Henry's  JlisL  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  v.  p.  34?0, 
ice.  8vo.     (y)) 

BED,  a  place  raised  above  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  an  apartment,  on  which  the  body  is  stretched  out 
for  rest  and  sleep. 

In  ancient  times  the  beds  consisted  of  a  heap  of 
herbs  and  leaves,  with  the  skins  of  beasts  for  a  cover- 
ing ;  and  even  in  tlie  tune  of  Pliny,  the  soldiers  when 
encamped  made  use  of  that  rude  couch.  In  process 
i)f  time,  however,  the  Romans  constructed  their  beds 
in  a  more  luxurious  manner.  The  fine  wool  of  Mi- 
letus, ebony,  cedar,  and  citron  wood,  were  all  cm- 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  this  piece  of  furniture. 
Sometimes  they  were  even  made  of  ivory  and  massive 
silver,  having  their  coverings  of  purple  enriched  with 
gold. 

Beds,  at  first  employed  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
j:5g  the  body  by  rest  and  sleep,  were  afterwards 
lissd  for  other  purposes.  The  luxurious  Asiatics 
iirelched  themselves  upon  beds  when  they  devoured 
their  meals,  and  the  Gretks  afterwards  imitated  this 
ir.cjlent  practice.  The  ancients  made  use  of  beds 
when  ihey  were  engaged  in  their  prayers,  and  in  this 
^:^lgular  custom  thty  were  imitated  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians. The  ancient  poets  too,  often  recited  their 
compositions  from  their  beds,  and  even  their  philoso- 
phers placed  themselves  in  that  attitude  of  repose, 
when  they  gave  lessons  to  their  disciples.  See  Ho- 
mer's liiadf  lib.  xxiv.  v.  614.  Plini/9  lib.  viii.  cap.  ^ 
48;  lib.  xvi.  cap.  S(y '^  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  11.  Slat, 
11  Hen.  VII.  cap.  19.  Suetonius,  In  Vit.  Aug, 
cum.  Not.  Casaubon.     Scheffer  de  Torqidbus, 

An  account  of  beds  of  particular  constructions  will 
be  found  in  the  Machines  Approuv^eSj  torn.  iii.  p.  67. 
r/iiL  Trans.  1732,  p.  256.  Mem.  Acad.  Par.  1742. 
Hist.  p.  155.  7/^.1745.  Hist.  p.  81.  /rf.  1746.  Hist. 
120.  /^/.  1771.  Hist.  68.  /(/.  1772.  Hist.  Machines 
Anprouites,  torn.  vii.  p.  121.  Id.  torn.  vii.  p.  321. 
licpcrlort/  rjfArlSf  ii.  10k     (7) 

liEDA,  or  Bedf,  usually  called  the  Venerable 
I^O'r,  was  born  at  Weremouth,  in  Northumberland, 
;r,  ih?  y»-ar  672 ;  and,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  was 
vt,t  Vf  the  monastery  of  St  Peter,  whose  abbot  and 
•'/ir;.fl'r,  Benedict  Biscop,  was  one  of  the  most  learn- 
^d  ud^t  and  greatest  travellers  of  that  age.  Here  he 
'  r>jj*-A  the  uMf  of  an  excellent  library,  and  the  assist- 
■4  *y  ^f  th".  ablest  instructors.  Abbot  Benedict  him- 
/^If,  C^'/lffid  his  f.uccessor,  and  St  John  of  Beverley, 
..♦r-r  a'i  KI*  pr-'ceptors ;  by  the  last  of  whom  he  was 
'^^^.t.'i  /l"%f.oftf  at  19  years  of  age,  and  priest  at  30. 
ti*  v*trAf  f»//V!/'*-vrr,  to  have  removed  to  another  mo- 
f.4jff."'r^  (o.ih^M  alw>  by  Benedict,  at  Tarrow,  near 
'  :A  f'/r  -•'/  'J  fhf  rvftr  Tync,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
it'iLj/>s  *A  h»»  hf^  \n  devout  exercises  and  literary 
^v«vv-f*t.  fc/  Kr»  »it//fii«hing  application  and  com- 
l.'*\''^.\>  .4-  •4*^^ft,  \^.  made  himself  master  of  every 
^w^i-fx:'-.  'A  \  *jrt4%.^tv^  which  it  was  possible  to  acquire 
.:.«  \U  y^f^A  ..*.  Mtu.h  he  lived,  and  in  the  circum- 


stances in  which  he  was  placed.  He  wa§  lleld 
high  estimation  by  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  t 
age,  and  particularly  by  Egbert,  bishop  of  York 
man  of  the  most  extensive  learning.  His  fane  1 
so  great,  that  it  rapidly  ^read  through  every  coi 
try  in  Europe ;  and  he  was  even  incited  by  Pc 
Scrgius  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  consulted  by  tl 
pontiff  upon  niaiiy  subjects  of  importance.  3e< 
however,  still  continued  his  monastic  course  of  K 
diligently  employing  himself  in  the  acouisitioo  a 
•communication  of  useful  knowledge.  He  compel 
an  astonishing  number  of  treatises,  many  of  wU 
have  never  been  published  ;  and  wrote  upon  so  gre 
a  variety  of  subjects,  that  his  works,  it  has  beeo  1 
iirmed,  contain  all  the  knowledge  which  was  then  I 
-be  found  in  the  world,  and  every  point  of  antiqait 
at  least,  which  is  now  worthy  to  be  read.  Tf 
greatest  of  his  writings,  was  the  ecclesiastical  biitoi 
of  England,  which  he  completed  in  the  59th  y€tt'< 
his  age,  and  which  is  still  a  performance  of  the  lugl 
est  authority.  His  writings  were  so  much  esteefl^f 
that  even  during  his  own  life,  a  council  held  in  Em 
land,  and  afterwards  approved  by  the  catholic  chura 
appointed  his  homihes  to  be  publicly  read  in  tl 
churches.  He  was  the  first  who  translated  foi 
parts  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  gospel  of  Johojint 
the  language  of  this  country,  which  was  then  Snoi 
and  it  was  the  anxious  occupation  of  his  last  monKSl 
to  finish  that  portion  of  the  sacred  book.  All  h 
other  works  were  composed  in  the  Latin  languigi 
in  a  style  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity  and  easei  bi 
frequently  d^'iicient  in  punty  and  elegance.  B 
could  not  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  that  en 
dulity,  which  was  the  character  of  the  age  in  wfak 
he  lived ;  but  if  allowances  be  made  for  the  peculii 
rities  of  his  times,  and  the  disadvantages  with  wUt 
he  had  to  struggle,  he  must  be  acknowledged  t 
have  been  the  most  laborious  and  ingenious  pem 
that  this  country  ever  produced.  He  is  justly  «cli 
brated  for  his  exemplary  piety,  astonishing  leinaM 
incredible  application,  and  extreme  humility.  B 
is  called  by  Camden,  >*  the  singular  light  of  «i 
island,  whom  we  may  more  easily  admire  than  siE 
ciently  praise.' '  He  was  named  by  his  contenapE 
raries  the  Wise  Saxon  ;  and  has  been  entitled  by  poi 
terity,  the  Venerable  Bede :  and  indeed,  <<  as  kM^ 
says  an  eminent  historian,  *<  as  great  modesty,  pNC| 
and  learning,  united  in  one  character,  are  the  oljecl 
of  veneration,  the  memory  of  Bede  must  be  levewi; 
He  laboured,  during  the  concluding  period  of  Ii 
life,  under  a  very  infirm  state  of  healthy  which  hi 
been  induced  by  his  unremitting  applicatioaf  •■ 
which  he  bore  with  devout  resignation.  Hatiag  0 
hausted  his  last  remains  of  strength  in  dictatisj^ 
translation  from  sacred  scripture,  he  breathed  a  ttoa 
exclamation,  and  expired  in  his  cell  at  Tarrow,  n  tl 
year  735.  His  body  was  interred  in  his  own  mnm 
tery,  where  he  died,  but  was  afterwards  removed  ■ 
Durham,  and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  with  tbn* 
St  Cuthbert.  The  first  edition  of  his  woxkA  «> 
published  at  Paris,  in  1544»  in  three  volumes  UUff 
and  the  latest  at  Cambridge  in  1722,  with  i|OtM«< 
dissertations  by  Dr  Smith,  prebendary  of  Dofhfl* 
An  account  ot  his  printed  pieces  may  be  fbuii  n 
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?s  to  his  life,  in  tlie  Biographia  Briiannicaf  or 
\ppcndix  to  the  4th  volume  of  Dr  Henry's 
f  ofBriinin  ;  but  a  complete  list  of  all  his 
s,  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand,  is  inserted  in 
ri  Antiq,  Italic.  Medii  A-lviy  torn.  iii.  p.  825. 
og.  Britan.  General  Biog.  Diet.  Henry'u 
f' Britain y  vol.  iv.  Cave's  //is/.  Liter,  vol.  i. 
i'»  Hist,  of  Poetry  J  vol.  i.  p.  104.  j  and  Mo- 

Church  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  251.     (y) 
)FORD,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  central 

Engliuid,  a.id  the  capital  and  only  borough 
1  the  county  of  the  same  name,  (See  Bed- 
ire,)  is  situated  on  both  sides,  but  principally 
fiorth  side  of  the  Ouse  river,  which  is  naviga- 
n  the  Eastern  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  by  way 
1,  Downham,  Ely,  St  Ives,  Huntingdon,  and 
tSy  to  this  town.  Bedford  is  situated  rather 
r  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  at  the  northern 
"  a  very  wide  vale,  of  strong  but  good  clay 
illed  the  vale  of  Bedford :  m  the  immediate 
he  town,  several  strata  of  grey  compact  lime- 
bounding  with  grv'phites  and  other  species  of 
;ellSy  usually  denominated  anomia,  having  very 
ue  or  black  beds  of  clay  between  them,  ap- 
>m  under  the  thick  strata  of  clay  which  com- 
?  vale  of  Bedford,  and  the  hills  north  of  it. 
ncstone,  which  is  dug  and  burnt  on  the  west 

the  town,  and  of  which  the  churches,  the 

and  most  of  the  ancient  buildings  are  con- 
l,  has  hw'nce  been  denominated  the  "  Bedford 
le,"  in  the  enumerations  of  the  British  strata 
William  Smith  and  his  pupils.  See  the  Phi- 
al Magazine,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  105. 
town  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Bedan  Ford, 
ig  the  fortress  on  the  ford,  alluding  to  an  im- 
umulus,  or  mound  of  earth,  which,  perhaps 

•  this,  was  raised  by  immense  labour  from  a 
trrounding  it,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
?  to  the  ancient  ford,  and  site  perhaps  of  a 
in  more  modern  times,  about  2(K)  yards  east 
present  bridge,  which  is  itself  a  work  of  con- 
s  antiquity.  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  is 
iave  been  buried  in  a  small  chapel,  seated  on 
to  the  Ouse,  in  this  town,  of  which  no  ves- 
iv  remains.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought 
» town,  in  572,  between  Cuthwolf  the  Saxon 
d  the  Britons,  which  terminated  disastrously 
natives ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bedford  in 
:nce  were  a  prey  to  their  merciless  invaders : 
ijuently  renewed  their  marauding  visits,  until 

•  911,  when  they  were  defeated  and  driven 
8  part  of  the  country.  The  third  baron  of 
,  Baron  de  Beauchamp,  built  a  very  strong 
ioua  castle,  on  and  around  the  site  of  the  an- 
rt,  surrounding  the  whole  by  a  very  deep 
?8tige8  of  which  still  remain  on  the  east  and 
the  north  sides  :  the  site  of  the  castle  being 
upied  by  the  gardens  and  paddock  belong- 
he  New  Swan  Inn  ;   and  the  spacious  top  of 

and  tumulus  above  mentioned,  by  a  pleasant 
green,  which  is  surrounded  by  tall  elm  trees, 
w  on  the  steep  sides  of  what  still  bears  the 
the  Castle-hill, 
te  Duke  of  Bedford,  justly  stiled  the  «  Great 


Duke  of  Bedford,"  purchased  the  site  of  this  castle,  Bedford, 
and  a  miserable  inn  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the 
bridge,  from  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  1^9000,  erected  here  a  magnificent  inn,  for 
the  general  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  and 
travellers,  but  more  especially  for  the  meetings  of  the 
justices,  grand  jury,  &c.  at  the  times  of  the  assises 
and  quarter  sessions,  and  the  inhabitants  at  county 
meetings,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The  south 
and  west  fronts  of  this  building  are  faced  with  the 
beautiful  white  fi*ee-stone  from  the  lower  beds  of  the 
chalk  strata,  brought  from  Totternhoe,  near  Dunsta- 
ble :  all  the  other  parts  are  of  limestone,  raised  from 
the  fosse  of  the  Castle-hill  just  bye. 

The  great  strength  of  the  castle  of  Bedford  ren- 
dered it  a  place  oF  contention  in  most  of  the  civil 
wars  which  rent  the  kingdom,  in  the  ages  which  suc- 
ceeded its  erection.  King  Stephen  besieged  this 
castle,  and  reduced  it.  The  refractory  barons,  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  possessed  themselves  of  Bedford 
castle,  until  expelled  by  Fulco  de  Brent,  a  general  in 
the  king's  army,  who,  in  reward  for  his  services,  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  this  castle,  which  he  held  until,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  he  in  his  turn  rebelled,  and  wa.H 
taken  and  sent  prisoner  to  London,  after  a  vigorous 
siege  of  60  days,  by  Henry  the  Third,  vi'ho,  after 
hanging  25  of  the  rcb^'llious  knights  found  in  this 
castle,  demolished  it ;  since  which  penod,  the  mason 
and  the  lime-burner  have  long  removed  and  used 
every  stone  which  formed  the  massive  walls  of  this 
once  formidable  castle* 

Bedford  contains  five  different  parishes,  viz.  St 
Paul,  St  Peter,  and  St  Cuthbcrt,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  St  Mary  and  St  John  on  its  south 
side.  St  Paul's  church,  which  was  collegiate  before 
the  conquest,  is  the  largest  church,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  tall  octagonal  spire,  the  latitude  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  government  trigonometrical  survey,  iii 
52^  8'  8"^  N.  and  its  longitude  0°  27'  43".3  W.  of 
Greenwich  observatory,  or  1'  50'' J^  in  time.  The 
government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  recor- 
der, deputy-recorder,  an  indetinite  number  of  alder- 
men, (who  have  served  the  office  of  mayor,)  two 
bailiffs,  and  thirteen  common  councilmen.  Until 
about  the  year  1798,  the  corporation  of  Bedford  had 
for  a  long  time  numbered  in  its  body  but  few.  of  the 
largest  merchants,  traders,  or  opulent  persons  of  the 
place,  and  continual  jealousies  and  civil  broils  were 
the  consequence  of  these  distinctions,  which  the  ge- 
nius and  conciliatory  talents  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, their  recorder,  enabled  them  to  remove,  and 
many  beneficial  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
town  were  and  since  have  been  the  consequences. 
The  bailiffs  are  lords  of  the  manors,  and  have  right 
of  fishine  in  the  Ouse  river  for  nine  miles  each  way 
from  Be&ord.. 

Henry  III.  granted  the  borough  to  the  burgesses 
for  1^40  yearly;,  but  they  having  omitted  to  pay  the 
crown  rent,  it  was  seized  by  Edward.  I^  In  the  reign- 
of  James  II.,  the  town  having  neglected  to  return  two 
burgesses  to  serve  in  parliament,  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men were  expelled  their  offices  by  the  king,  and  his. 
ministers  nominated  two  members  of  parliament  for 
the  town*    Their,  charter  was^.howeveri  restored,  hf: 
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this  king,  and  the  right  of  oleclion  remains  v.-atcil  in 
"  the  burg^esses,  freemen,  and  inhabitant  houschoUlti-s 
not  receiving  alms,  amounting  to  about  14<X)  voters. 
Bedford  was  made  a  dukedom  by  Htnry  V.,  and 
the  honour  conferred  on  Jolm  Plantagoiict,  third  son 
of  Hciiiy  IV.,  wlio  was  the  first  dulce  of  Bedford  : 
a  liile,  which  was  successively  enjoyed  by  the  Nevils 
and  De  Halfields,  and  at  length  was  bestowed  on 
Jolm  Russel,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

This  town  is  di:,tinguishcd  as  much  by  the  variety 
of  its  religious  sects,  ( which,  besides  all  the  common 
classes  of  religious  persuasions  in  England,  has  Jews 
and  Moravians  among  them,)  as  by  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  charitable  endowments.  The  hospital 
of  St  John  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  980  by 
Robert  de  Paris,  who  was  the  first  master :  it  now 
has  10  poor  men  under  the  rector  of  St  John's  church, 
who  is  the  master.  St  Leonard's  hospital  was  built 
and  ciidowed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  hos- 
pital of  Grey  Friars  in  that  of  Edward  II.  by  Mabi- 
lia  de  Paterhall.  Thomas  Christy  founded  an  hospi- 
tal for  8  poor  people,  endowed  a  charity-school  for 
40  children,  and  repaired  the  old  town-hull,  a  wooden 
building,  which  has  since  been  removed,  to  widen  and 
open  the  street,  and  a  new  one  erected.  The  bene- 
volent and  well-intentioned  Sir  William  Harper,  a 
native  of  Bedford,  having  settled  in  London,  and  be- 
come Lord  Mayor  in  1,5»S1,  he  purchased,  for  j£'180, 
ISi  acres  of  land  m  St  Andrew's  parnh,  Holbom, 
which,  with  his  dwelling-house  in  Bedford,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  grammar  school,  and  for  apportioning 
yowig  xcnmen  of  the  toxvn  upon  marriage  ;  a  fruitful 
source  of  evil  to  the  poor  girl«  thon.selves,  in  the 
temptation  to  which  it  hasexposedhr  .-^li-dsof  them, 
from  soldiers  of  marching  regiments  .-.id  the  most 
abandoned  individuals,  who  have  mLrnrd  them  in 
hopes  of  *'  fingering  Harper's  twenty  pounds  !"  and 
of  ruin  to  the  town  in  its  consLCjucn.-es,  Tlie  origin- 
al rent  of  this  Harper  chant)  "Staie  in  London  was 
£¥i.  In  1668  it  was  least-d  for  41  years,  at  1^99  per 
annum ;  and  the  rapid  extension  of  Loudon  havmg 
commenced,  a  reversionary  building  least*  was  granted 
by  the  trustees  for  a  further  term  of  51  ye^irs,  at  £  150 
per  annum  :  the  whcio  having  been  covered  by  va- 
luable houses,  forming  Bedford  Row  and  the  adjoining 
gtrcets ;  and  the  leabcs  having  fallen  in,  and  new  ones 
been  granted,  the  present  net  rent  is  jC4000,  and  short- 
ly is  expected,  by  second  renewals,  to  reach  3^5000 
per  annum  !  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these,  and  nu- 
merous other  sources  of  relief,  unknown  to  the  indi- 
gent of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  such  is  the 
effect  of  charity  distributed  bi/  (aw^  and  without 
sound  discretion  in  the  distributor,  that  Bedford, 
having  never  possessed  extensive  manufactures  which 
had  declined,  after  drawing  together  a  surplus  popu- 
lation, became  so  oppressed  by  poors  rates,  that  in 
1794  the  inhabitants,  by  way  of  checking  the  grow- 
ing evil,  which  threatened  to  swallow  up  all  their 
property,  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  for 
consohdating  the  5  parishes,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
maintainance  of  the  poor,  and  building  and  organising 
<a  effective  "  house  of  industry,"  the  money  for  which 


purpose  was  raii*cd  principllly  on  life  annuities 
measure  which,  v/ith  the  growing  expenses  of 
poor,  increased  the  poors  rates  to  seventeen  shillii 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rents,  duri 
some  year*.  The  just  terrors  to  the  diss<ilutc  poor, 
being  made  to  tcork^  if  able,  and  a  fortunate  exti 
tion  of  money  annuities,  had,  however,  in  1808, 
duccd  the  poors  rates  in  Bedford  to  6s.  4di  ip  1 
pound  rent,  (while  yet,  the  average  of  the  wb 
county,  without  this  town,  was  but  3s.  9d.  u  t 
pound  rent,)  and  a  further  reduction  of  rates  Ii 
since  followed  ;  but  ever  must  the  poors  rates  of  tl 
town  continue  to  mock  the  evils  of  gratuitous  na 
riage  portions,  distributed  with  little  of  that  sou 
discretion  which  must  ever  direct  the  distributioa  ( 
cfiariti/,  unless  an  evil  is  to  be  produced  instesd  i 
the  good  intended. 

Tlie  late  Mr  Whitbread  left  handsome  legacia  fc 
buildir:g  and  endowing  almshouses,  and  towards  tl 
erection  of  a  county  infirmary,  which  has  since  lee 
carried  into  effect.  A  new  county  gaol  and  btidi 
well,  and  a  new  town  gaol,  have  lately  oeen  builL  I 
the  loathsome  gaol  in  this  town,  which  has  not  mas 
years  been  pulled  down,  the  well-known  JohnBdon 
wrote  most  of  his  books,  in  the  17th  centur)-,  doia 
a  captivity  of  near  20  years,  for  the  crime  of  nresd 
ing  ;  a  prosecution,  iiistigated  by  a  spirit  of  intak 
anc  V,  happily  unknown  among  the  present  inhabitair 
of  Bedford.  •  The  county  liaU,  where  the  sessions  si 
held,  is  a  handsome  and  commodious  stone  buildi^ 
This  town,  particularly  the  southern  part  of  it, 
subject  to  inundations  from  the  swelling  of  the  On 
after  sudden  rains :  of  late  years  these  have  bei 
more  frequent  and  greater  than  formerly,  as  is  supp 
sed  from  the  general  straightning  and  opening  i 
brooks,  in  the  many  newly  inclosed  parishes  wmc 
drain  into  the  Ouse,  which  now  pour  their  floods  ml 
more  celerity  than  formerly,  into  the  vale  of  the  Ooi 
whose  swell,  comparative  declivity,  and  numeni 
mill. dams  and  sinuosities,  occasions  the  tempera 
stagnation  of  the  water,  12  or  15  feet  deep  on  d 
meadows  in  many  places,  on  such  occasions. 

Bedford  is  50  miles  from  London,  having  the  Led 
mail-coach  running  through  it  daily  :  it  arrives  fits 
London  at  7\  hours  in  the  morning,  and  leaws  Bsi 
ford  for  London  at  2{  hours  in  the  afternoon,  i 
bank  has  some  years  been  established  here,  by  tl 
firm  of  Barnard  &  Co.,  who  draws  on  Harrisons^ 
Co.  in  London. 

Thread-lace  making,  by  the  poor  women  and  sill 
is  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  place.  Som 
coarse  baises  are  made  at  the  house  of  industry  | 
Httlorwool-combing  is  done ;  coke  is  burnt,  in  h^ 
domed  ovens,  for  the  use  of  malsters ;  some  Ubk  i 
burnt,  and  tiles  made  for  sale  to  the  neighbonrii. 
villages :  besides  which,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  « 
nufactures  in  this  place.  Bedford  is,  on  the  irhflli 
pretty  well  built,  and  rather  a  tiandsome  and  cki 
town,  with  excellent  gravelled  roads  out  of  it  ia  a 
directions. 

The  town  of  Bedford,  according  to  the  padnns 
tary  returns  of  1801,  contained  800  houses,  aodSM' 
inhabitants:  of  whom  1712  were  males,  and  2886* 
males;   a  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  wiad 
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tigtrat^s  our  remar^a  above,  on  premiums 
je%.  There  are  here  2221  persons  cmploy- 
b,  manufactures,  and  handicraft.  (^) 
pORDSHIRE,  13  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
^ed  on  the  S.  W*  and  W.  by  Buckingham- 
:Hc  N.  W,  and  N.  by  Northaroptonshire,  on 
'  N*  E.  by  Huntingdt»n shire,  on  the  E»  by 
ahtre«  and  on  the  S.  E.  and  S,  by  Hert- 
It  h  Mtuatedbettween  the  parallels  of  51* 
17'  of  Qorth  latitude,  and  between  O*'  17' 
of  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  A  great 
bounds  are  artificiaJi  and  strangely  indent- 
arc  affected  by  the  manors  and  proper- 
edge,  and  not  by  men  or  summits  of 
whtcb  are  natural  divisions.  The  whole  of 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wa- 
gnmd  ridge  of  the  iidand,  and  the  whulc 
^e  drains  to  the  Ouse  river,  with  the  excep- 
tract  of  chalk  on  the  south,  about  Luion^ 
lioughton-Regis,  and  Dunstable,  which 
i  the  sea,  and  a  smaller  tract  near  Markel- 

Edham,  and  Whipsnade,  which  drains  to  the 
ih  of  these  being  branches  of  the  Thame« 
pmall  tract  of  clay  in  Dunton,  Eyworth,  and 
|worth,  which  drains  to  the  Cam ;  and  a 
vlay  find  limestone  land  near  Puddington, 
1^  and  Wimmington,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
irbich  drains  to  the  Nen. 
lighest  range  of  hilU  in  or  near  to  Bedford- 
^e  Chiltem  hills,  of  the  upper  chalk,  which 
irt,  and  skirt  the  remainder  of  the  southern 
^  of  this  county,  from  Whipsnade  near  Dun- 
f  near  Baldock  :  and  no  other  land  in  Bed^ 
^  approaches  near  to  their  height,  as  appears 
I  range  of  freestone  hills  across  Northampton- 
m  Catesby  to  Naaebcrg  ;  and  of  lim<r»tone  and 
I  Salscy  Forest  near  Ulney,  to  near  Higkam- 
flieing  visible  by  telescopes  from  the  chalk 
MS  the  whole  of  Bedfordshire.  The  weTkl 
widcrable  range  in  height,  is  of  clay,  cros^ 
Ibounty  near  its  tjorthern  end,  which  it  enters 
it  of  Harold,  and  proceeds  by  Souldrope, 
ra-k,  between  Keysoe  and  Colm worth,  and 
P  county  near  Staughton-Parva*  The  next 
||siderable  range,  is  of  saj)d,  and  enters  tlie 
lear  Aspley  Guise,  passes  to  Ridgeinoiit, 
^dlington,  Milbrook,  and  Ampthuls  and 
ptnce  lo  Hawnet,  and  near  to  Old  Warden. 
|range  of  alluvial  clay  principally  proceeds 
Flower  chalk  hills  between  Houghton- Regis 
kn,  and  proceeds  by  Tuddnigton,  Milton' 
pWoburn-Park,  and  Ridgemout,  (crossing 
f  sand  ridge  before  describedi)  by  Brog- 
jPavk,  Cranfield,  across  a  neck  of  Buckitjg- 
L^ild  then  near  to  Turvcy,  Carlton,  and  Par 
[  From  the  lower  chalk  hilk,  also  near  Sun- 
Bier  fllay  ridge  branches,  and  passes  through 
lin,  and  near  to  Sileoe  and  Upper  Graven- 
id  another  alluvial  clay  range,  which  leaves 
hiUd  ea«t  of  Baldock,  passes  near  Edworth, 
Pott  on,  and  Cockayne-Hatleyt  into  Cam- 
spreading  there  into  the  wide  alluvial 
lay  about  CaxtOir,  ajid  north-east  of  it|  bc- 
Cam  and  the  Ou^. 
af^  of  Bedfordshire  w^re  e^fnined  m  the 
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year  1801,  under  the  patronage  of  the  "  great  Duke 
of  Bedford,"  tu  the  ia^t  year  of  his  useful  life,  by  Mr 
William  Smith  of  Bath,  who  was  Rt  that  time  (and 
itili  is  we  believe)  proposing  to  publish,  by  sub&crip* 
tioa,  a  map  of  Engbnd,  shewing  the  range  of  all  the 
principal  strata  across  the  inland,  and  a  volume  e%* 
pUiuing  the  same :  during  which  examination  of  Bed- 
fordshire, he  was  accompanied  by  his  Grace's  agent, 
Mr  John  Farey,  and  by  his  friend  Mr  Ben  jam  m  Be* 
van,  who,  as  pupils  of  Mr  Smith,  the  former  in  par- 
ticular, have  since  industriou-^ly  pursued  the  subject 
of  stratification,  and  others  connected  with  it,  (See 
Phihsofjk,  Mag,  vol.  xxxiii.  p,  258,  aud  voL  xxxv.  p. 
IH*)  and  the  making  of  mineral  aurveys,  on  princi- 
ples which  cannot  fad  of  success,  in  making  os  ac< 
quaiiited  with  the  subterranean  geography  of  coun- 
tries. From  what  we  have  learnt  from  Mr  Farey, 
and  other  sources,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  foi- 
lowiug  sketch  of  the  Bedfordshire  strata,  as  (tu  si 
they  are  visible  or  accessible,  owing  to  the  vabC  m^^% 
of  alluvial  matter,  (principally  the  broken  and  slightly 
worn  ruins  of  the  chalk  and  its  covering  strata, )  or  dit- 
tricts  to  tlw  south  east  of  the  county.  See  Phii, 
Mae*  vol.  XXXV.  p*  155. 

The  alluvia  of  Bedibrdtbtre  cover  ai  least  four- 
fifths  of  its  wliole  surface,  and  principally  consist  of 
yellow  and  dark>coloured  clays  (apparently  the  ruins 
of  the  great  clay  above  the  chalks  on  which  l^on- 
don  is  situated,)  intermixed  with  Hint  nodules,  and 
chert  nodules,  in  all  the  farious  degrees  of  break- 
ing and  rounding,  also  of  rounded  grit -stones,  and 
of  small  holders  of  th«  haiider  b^da  of  chalk,  anil 
crystallised  quartx  pebbles,  in  a  highly  rounded  state; 
large  Indus  helmaiiti,  (such  as  the  Jtoman  or  Parker's 
cement  is  made  from  in  Essex,  Kent,  &c.)  and  other 
ferruginous  nodules ;  rounded  fragments  of  (inrd 
and  blue  limestones  of  various  kinds,  and  w 

rous  shells  of  different  sixes  and  species  imb  .    i 

them;  rliombic  crystals  of  seleaite,  eckini  and  their 
spines  in  Hint  and  hard  chalk,  and  the  numerous 
otlier  fossils  of  the  chnlk  strata.  Several  of  the  range? 
of  aHuvtal  clay  hills  in  the  above  account,  seem  to 
owe  Uie  greater  part  of  their  elevation  to  the^ehetero- 
gem-oua  clayey  mixtitres,  which  in  some  instances  ex- 
ceed 50,  ItX),  or  even  *^^  feet  tn  thickness,  before  the 
pegttkr  or  undisturbed  strata  on  which  they  rest  can 
be  reached.  A  very  \ATg^  portion  of  the  space,  which 
ie  coloured  blue,  in  Thomas  B^tchelor's  map  of  •oild> 
aUxed  to  his  agricultural  survey  of  ihis  county,  n 
occupied  by  these  alluvial  clays,  in  which,  as  the 
pebbles  of  qiwiitx,  chert,  ftinl,  clwlk,  limestone,  grit* 
Stone,  &c.  and  aasd,  more  or  less  abound,  clays  antl 
loams  of  almost  all  degrees  of  tenacity  and  fertility 
are  produced ;  they  are,  however,  generally  too  wee, 
and  are  difficult  and  very  expensive  to  drain,  owing 
to  the  uncertain  and  irregular  mixture  of  the  sana 
and  gravelly  patches,  in  and  upon  the  tenacious  clay» 
of  which  tlie  maes  principally  consists.  Besides  these 
clayey  and  alluvial  mixtures,  there  are  in  Bedford* 
shire  great  quantities  of  broken  flints  and  cherH 
(chippings  or  rubbie,  rather  than  rounded  gravelj 
intermixed  with  Inghly  rounded  quartz  and  hara 
chalk,  and  wtth  sand,  which  form  clear»  sharp,  or 
sandy  gravels,  gravelly  and  satidy  loams,  ^-c.  most  of 
which  are  very  productive  to  tbe  huAbandfoan*  The 
3J> 
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bottom  of  the  vale  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  low  hills  situa- 
ted in  it,  all  the  way  from  St  Neots  to  Sharnbrook,  and 
also  of  the  vale  of  the  I  veil  from  Blunham  to  ShefFord 
and  Arlsey-y  are  thus  covered,  perhaps  two  miles  wide 
on  the  avera^,  with  sandy  gravel,  which  also,  in 
lesser  quantities,  lines  the  bottoms  of  the  vales  in 
-most  or  all  of  the  sandy  district,  extending  across  the 
county  from  Leighton-Busard  to  Potton,  and  in 
many  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  issolated  patches, 
often,  on  the  tops  of  the  clay -hills  above  described, 
.and  sometimes  on  their  sides  or  slopes. 

A  more  modem  alluvium  covers  all  the  flat  and 
.lowest  parts  of  the  larg^e  vales,  within  the  reach  of 
the  rivers  and  brooks  when  swollen  by  floods,  and 
which  is  still  accumulating  by  slow  degrees  from  the 
•sediment  of  the  flood  waters  which  overflow  these 
flats,  or  tracts  of  meadow  soil,  as  the  hazle  loam  pe- 
culiar to  these  situations  is  often  called.     Upon  the 
gravel,  in  the  bottoms  of  the  vales  in  the  sand  dis- 
trict, peat  has  grown,  and,  in  most  instances,  where 
.draining  has  not  been  effected,  is  still  increasing,  aid- 
•ed  by  the  ferruginous  or  ochreous  sediment  of  the 
.floods  which  cover  them  occasionallv :  but  whence 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  derived,  which  abounds  in  such 
quantities  in  the  sandv  peat  valleys  of  Bedfordshire, 
is,  as  Mr  Batchelor  observes,  page  54  of  his  Report 
; before  quoted,  not  easy  to  guess.  As  the  peat  of  these 
valleys,  (which  has  little  interruption  on  the  Ivell 
.from  Evenholt  down  to  Sandy,)  by  decomposition, 
becomes  solid  and  almost  impervious  to  water,  at  its 
.lower  parts  in  particular,  the  springs,  or  soakage  of 
the  watery  are  collected,  and  make  their  way  down 
the  open   floor  of  gravel,  beneath   the   peat;  and 
hence  it  happens,  owing  to  the  fall  of  tne  valley, 
and  th^  superabundance  of  the  supply  from  particular 
strata  on  which  this  gravel  floor  rests,  that  the  gravel 
becomes  charged  with  a  column  of  water,  which  the 
decomposed  and  solid  peat  prevents  from  rising  di- 
rect into  the  brook  and  escaping,   and   the   same, 
therefore,  makes  its  way  up  the  gravel  floor  to  the 
edge  of  the  peat,  where  it  is  principally  discharged 
to. the  surface  of  the  peat;  a  circumstance  which 
has  contributed  to  its  faster  accumulation  at  the 
edgesy  and  in  many  insUncee  caused  it  to  be  higher 
by  several  feet  along  one  or  each  side  of  the  valley, 
.than  along  the  centre  or  brook-course.   Appearances 
like  these,  of  peat  but  moderately  wet  along  the 
.middle  and  lower  line  of  a  boggy  vale,  yet  with  wa- 
ter oozing  thrpugh  every  pore  of  its  sides,  and  even 
flowing  over  its  nigher  edge,  naturally  enough  sug- 
gested to  the  l^te  Mr  Elkington,  when  employed  at 
Crawley  bogy  on  the  Wobum  brook,  and  at  rrisley 
bogy  on  the  Ivell,  that  the  source  of  water  which  oc- 
casioned the  bogy  was  from  the  adjoining  hills;  and 
-accordinglyy  he  set  out  great  lengths  of  drains  along 
the  skirts  of  Crawley  bogy  which  were  executed  by 
,his  own  foreman,  who  had  worked  for  some  years  in 
.  draining  under  Mr  Elkington  in  different  counties. 
.  In  undertaking  soon  after  to  drain  the  bog  at  Pris- 
ley,   under  the  ipspection   of  a  conunittee  of  the 
Board  of-  Aericuhure,  whose  certificate  of  success 
^WM  to  be  Mr  Elkington's  title  to  a .  remuneration 
from  parliamenty  for  his  supposed  discoveries  of  the 
soutces  of  springSy  and  their  infallible  cure  by  drain- 
ongy  ^r  Elkington  unfortunately  made  here,  again 


the  mistake  which  has  been  hinted  at  al 
presence  of  the  committee,  staked  outs 
south-east  of  Prisley  farm-house  for  the 
which  was  to  do  the  business,  and  pn 
exact  width  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and 
various  parts ;  which  particulars  being  o 
writing  on  the  spot,  the  Duke  of  Bedfoi 
expense  the  whole  experiment  was  madei 
seiice  of  Mr  Elkington  and  the  commit 
then  written  directions  to  his  agent  Mr 
was  present,  and  directed  him  to  hire  \ 
tend  the  cutting  of  the  drain  which  1 
staked  out,  in  all  respects  conformable  to 
ton's  written  directions;  and  this  w9B 
done,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exacti 
course  of  some  weeks  which  followed, 
gress  of  cutting  this  drain,  Mr  Farey 
•that  the  deep,  open  cut  which  wasmakin 
.the  most  part  in  alluvial  clay,  or  in  gravel 
no  water,  collected  little  of  course,  all 
water  was  oozing  out  of  every  pore  of  th 
in  a  few  feet  of  its  lower  edg^.  These  cii 
induced  him  to  examine  this  and  other  n 
valley  bogs  with  attention,  and  led  to  tl 
of  their  true  nature,  as  above ;  and  it  m 
nal  in  confirmation  thereof  to  observe,  tl 
total  failure,  of  Mr  Elkineton's  first  draii 
above  mentioned,  and  of  the  numerous  exi 
branches  cut  from  it  by  Mr  Elkington 
and  under  his  own  uncontrouled  direc 
these  principles  beine  explained  to  his  G 
Farcy,  he  obtained  directions  to  apply  t 
drainage  of  Crawley  bog,  which  he  sooi 
pletely  eff*ected,  merely  by  one  open  dr 
lowest  parts  of  the  valley  and  bog,  and  th 
the  peat,  which  however  was  cut  through,  i 
vel  reached,  in  most  parts  of  the  drain.  1 
this  was,  that  the  gravel  floor  of  the  pes 
same  faciHty  conveyed  such  springs  as  t 
out  of  the  strata  at  the  edges  of  the  pe9 
the  central  drain,  as  it  had  before  given 
the  pent  column  of  water  in  the  open  grai 
flow  up,  and  over  the  edges  of  the  peat^ 
explained  above.  In  the  Grange  Meadow 
Park  bogs,  above  Crawley,  the  same  prir 
followed  with  similar  success  ;  and  shortl 
Farey  effected  a  still  larger  drainage  \ 
simple  means,  under  the  commissioners  fc 
sure  of  Mulden,  and  at  the  general  exp 
proprietors;  the  works  recommended  by 
being  such  only  as  the  commissioners  ju< 
sary  to  be  performedy  at  the  public  drams 
of  the  parish  under  the  usual  clauses  fo 
provement  at  the  time  of  an  inclosurCy  (J 
port  on  Bedfordshire  above  c^uotedy  pa« 
nope  to  be  excused  for  entering  into  the 
tailsy  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
this  case  oi  valley  bogs,  which  has  not,  to 
ledge,  been  done,  in  any  of  the  numei 
which,  from  the  date  of  Dr  Anderson^s 
the  present  time,  have  been  written  on  tb 
.and  practice  of  draining. 

The  tops  of  the  upper  chalk  hillsy  ab 
nade  and  Luton,  have  in  general  a  coverio| 
red  clay  mixed  with  broken  .flintS}  sometu 
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_  "  w  to  have  been  called  strata 

of  fliDt»  and  often  in  such  quantities,  as  after  rarn 
to  cause  the  ploughed  fields  to  appear  like  gntvel 
bcapft.  On  otliers  of  the  hilli  of  this  district,  particu- 
larly near  Kingsworth,  great  quantities  of  the  small 
black  chert  pebbles  of  the  London  clay  are  found, 
(See  rhiL  Mag,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  131.)  with  broken 
lliiits  and  larger  chert  pebbles  in  the  v allies. 

The  strata  of  Bedfordshire  have  an'easy  and  pretty 
Tegular  dip  toward :>  the  south-ea&t,  at  the  rates  of  I  in 
50  to  1  in  4^0  perhaps.  The  uppermost  stratum  which 
appears  in  Bedfordshire,  is  a  thick  bed  of  chalk, 
with  numerous  layers  of  Bints  throughout  its  whole 
thickness;  but  near  the  top  they  arc  closer  together, 
and  the  nodules  larger,  and  the  intervening  chalk  in 
this  situation  is  more  free  or  soft,  and  is  au>ne  fit  for 
the  chalking  of  lands  and  the  making  of  whitening, 
ou  account  of  its  friabihty;  it  is  also  the  purest  car- 
bonate, and  contains  less  silcx  and  other  heterogeneous 
Bvuiure8»  than  the  lower  chalks  do.  This  upper 
dialk  advances  no  farther  northward  or  north- w*est 
than  the  lulls  on  each  side  of  Luton,  and  iho&e  south- 
eairt,  south-west,  and  west,  of  Dunstable. 

Tbc  liju'd  or  lower  chalk  next  succeeds,  in  which 
00  Uinta  are  found  ;  but  the  chalk  increases  in  hard- 
Ues«,  and  the   quantity  of  the   fme  grains  oi  »ilex 
which  it  contains,  as  we  proceed  downwards,  until 
Oral-  its  bottom  a  stratum  little  different  in  appear- 
ance from  those  above  it  is  found,  which  proves  to 
&e   sk,  very  durable  freestone,  when  seasoned  or  dried 
ciually  without  suffering  frost  to  reach  it,  which, 
n  fresh  dug,  would  otherwise  shiver  it  completely 
ieccs.    At  Totternhoe,  north-west  of  Dunstable, 
e  are  immense  and  ancient   workings  after  this 
«^^  which  wtU  stand  Ijre,  as  well  as  weather,  in  a 
ical  wail.    Woburn- Abbey,  the  New   Swan  Iiui 
l&edRird,  and  many  other  good  buildings,  are  faced 
\y.ijL  this  stone ;  and  the  window  Jambs  and  ornaments 
t  of  the  churches  in  the  midland  counties  are 
if  it.     The  hard  beds  of  chalk  above  this  Tot- 
tioe  stone,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  second  new  road 
"^^  cutting  at  Chalk,  or  Puddle-hill,  near  Dunstable, 
'■_^d  hxirlock^  and  make  a  very  good  lime  for 
^,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
**>*cx  It  contains ;  and  it  is  from  these  hurlock  beds, 
tile  way  from  near  Eaton- Bray  to  Baldock,  that 
^,*^   Parts  north  of  this  for  several  miles  are  furnished 
^^*^**    lime,    except   a  little   for   plasterers   work    or 
^  ashing,  whidi  is  brought  from  the  softer  and 

beds  of  the  upper  chalk,  to  the  south  of  the 
^^t  made  by  the  hara  chalk  and  hurlock.  Tlie  large 
^*J^«*tity  of  sdex,   which  some  of  this  hurlock  con- 
^*»  may  be  one  reason,  joined  with  tlic  dearaess  of 
*  to  burn  it,  that  hme  has  been  so  httle  in»ed  or 
*1^^  tried  of  late  years,  on  the  clays  or.  sands  north 
f    ^he  chalk  hills  in  Bedfordshire,  under  the  idea  of 
,    Y*^  repaying  the  expense.    The  upper  and   lo^cr 

SfJ^  are,  it  is  said,  together  about  400  feet  thick- 

.  ^  he  chalk  marie  is  tlie  stratum  which  succeeds  the 

,  *f  k,  and  on  the  surface  when  wet,  makes  very  te* 

i^-**^^s  white  or  gray  clayey  soil ;  but  when  dry,  the 

l^ite  colour  is  seldom  preserved,  yet  a  dark -coloured 

B|J^*^  ffsults  from  its  decompobition,  althougli  when 

ti^u  ^'*S  ^^^^t  the  strata  might  almost  be  mistaken  for 

■^olev  or  broken  hurlock.     The  basset,  or  north- 


western edge  of  this  stratum,  was  btely  exposed  by 
the  widening  the  London  road  through  Kates- hill, 
at  the  south  end  of  HocklifF  town. 

In  proceeding  from  this  northward,  along  the  road 
towards  Towccter,  nothing  but  thick  masses  of  allu- 
vial clay  arc  seen,  untd  near  Sand-fhousc  at  4-0^ 
miles  from  London  ;  and  in  the  other  road  through 
Wuburn,  the  same  alluvial  covering  prevents  any  ob- 
scrvations  being  made  on  the  strata,  until  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  Wobuni  town  the  same  sand  makes  its 
appearance,  from  under  the  alluvium  :  and  it  is  not 
a  httle  remarkable,  that  the  distribution  of  this  allu- 
vial clay  is  so  complete  across  the  country,  all  the 
way  from  BilVngton  to  Cockayne- Hatley,  as  shewn 
by  the  blue  colour  in  Mr  Batchclor's  map  above  refer- 
red to,  as  entirely  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bedfordshire,  the  remarkable 
limestone  strata  of  Aylesbury,  and  several  others, 
which  no  where  burst  through  or  sitcw  themselves 
from  under  the  alluvia,  the  '"^  golt"  of  the  Rev,  Mr 
MichclL     See  the  PhiL  Mi^,  vol.  xxxvi.  page  103* 

The  Woburn  sand  is  a  name  for  a  scries  of  ferru- 
ginous sand  strata,  about  170  or  180  fert  thick, 
whose  basset  crosses  Bedfordshire  from  Lei gh ton- 
Busard  to  Potton,  as  already  mentioned,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  alluvium  and  peat  upon  it.  In  most  parts 
this  sand  near  the  surface  is  cemented  by  an  oxide  of 
iron,  into  a  dark  red  sand»stone,  the  grains  of  silex 
in  which  are  of  very  unequal  sizes,  even  in  the  same 
specimen.  This  stone  is  called  car-stone  in  some  places^, 
and  was  for  many  years,  previous  to  the  roads  in  Wo- 
burn being  undertaken  by  the  late  Dukc^s  agent,  the 
sole  material  used  on  the  roads  ;  and  the  grinding  of  it, 
and  subsequent  washing  away  of  the  ferruginous  ce- 
menting matter  by  the  rains,  occasioned  two-thirds 
in  length  of  those  deep,  loose  sandy  roads,  (which 
were  tlie  remark  and  terror  of  travellers  who  valued 
their  horses,  under  the  name  of  the  Wobum  Sands,) 
across  tracts  of  alluvial  clay,  where  not  the  least 
sand  is  to  be  found  but  what  has  been  brought 
thither,  when  in  the  form  of  car  or  sand-stone*  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  absurd  practice  still 
continues  in  the  parishes  of  Wavendon  and  Brough- 
ton,  between  Woburn  and  Newport  Pag n el,  instead 
of  searching  for  and  clean  sifting  the  quartx  and  flint 
gravel,  which  is  to  be  had  in  sulacicnt  pl*fnty. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Woburn-sand 
strata,  are  the  beds  of  fuUers-earlh  which  they  pro- 
duce near  the  bottom.  It  is  beheved,  that  in  what- 
ever pan  of  the  basset  of  this  sand  across  England 
a  search  is  made,  the  f idlers-earth  will  be  found, 
but  generally  in  thin  and  foul  beds,  of  no  value,  and 
also  the  silicious  or  cherty- stone  of  a  peculiar. nature 
and  fracture  which  lies  beneath  it,  and  the  specimens 
of  petrified  wood  which  also  abound  in  the  same  si- 
tuation I  but  over  several  hundred  acres  at  the  least, 
on  the  north-west  of  Woburn,  both  in  Aspley-Guise 
parish  in  Bedfordshire,  and  in  Wa  vend  on  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, this  substance  is  found  from  dvc  to  seven  or 
eight  feet  thick,  between  the  beds  uf  sand  or  sand* 
stone,  perfectly  free  from  any  extraneous  matter.  The 
original  and  most  exteiisive  workings,  whicli  seem  of 
great  antiquity,  were  on  Aspley  Common  Heath, 
and  m  Aspley  Wood  in  the  same  pansh;  and  hence 
it  was  truly  said,  that  these  celebrated  pits  were  m 
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BedFordshire/but  at  pfwent  the  only  pit  (or  rather 
mine,  as  it  is  now  worked)  which  is  in  use,  is  near 
'  Hogstyend,  in  a  point  of  land  in  Warendon,  which 
bends  round  in  rather  an  extraordinary  way  into  the 
parish  of  Asplev.  The  demand  for  this  article,  once 
so  highly  pnzed  by  the  clothiers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  has  dwindled  almost  to  nothing  within 
twenty  or  thirty  years  past.  The  very  great  accu- 
mulation of  alluvial  clays  on  the  Caxtoii  range  in 
Cambridgeshire,  and  these  again  between  Leighton- 
Busard  and  Winslow  in  Buckinghamshire,  almost  en- 
tirely bury  and  conceal  these  sand  strata  for  many 
miles  on  each  side  of  Bedfordshire. 

The  clunch  clay,  so  called  by  Mr  Smith  from  se- 
vei-al  thin  beds  near  to  its  top  and  to  the  Wobum  or 
fullera-earth  sand,  which  this  clay  underlays,  of  a 
soft  perishable  stone,  much  resembljng  hurlock,  or 
hard  chalk,  when  fresh  dug,  is  the  thickest  of  the 
Bedfordshire  strata ;  and  by  its  peculiar  property  of 
ending  by  various  steps,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  fea- 
therine  out,  instead  of  ending  at  once  in  a  bold  range 
of  hill,  (as  is  the  character  of  many  strata  to  do, 
Kke  the  chalk  and  the  Wobum  sand,  for  instance,) 
this  stratum  forms  the  vale  of  Bedford,  extending 
for  several  miles  on  the  south  side  of  that  town,  to 
the  vale  of  Newport-Pagnell,  which  extends  in  like 
manner  S.  and  S.  W.  m  that  town,  to  the  foot  of 
the  sand  hills,  and  most  of  the  flats  occupied  by  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  as  has  been 
noticed  by  Mr  Farey  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  105 ;  also  in  vol.  xxxv.  p.  259$  where 
this  stratum  is  supposed  to  produce  alum  at  Whitby 
and*  other  adjacent  parts  of^  Yorkshire.  The  g^reat 
thickness  of  this  clunch  clay,  of  a  blue  or  dark 
colour,  perhaps  500  feet,  and  its  peculiar  mode  of 
tending,  occasions  it  to  occupy  near  half  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  county  of  Bedford,  from  near  Aspley- 
Guise  to  Everton,  and  north-west  of  this.  In  some 
parts  of  this  thick  stratum,  there  are  beds  of  bitumi- 
nous argillaceous  schist,  which  will  bum  like  a  very 
bad  coal;  and  has  eiven  rise  to  an  opinion  in  most  of 
the  counties  where  it  rancres,  that  seams  of  coal  mi^ht 
be  discovered  at  greater  depths  ;  but  none  such  exist, 
nor  indeed  any  of  the  real  indications  of  coal  seams. 
Near  Elston  and  in  Goldington,  coal  has  been  sus- 
pected to  exist,  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject. Other  beds,  very  friable  and  black,  which  are 
found  in  other  situations  in  this  stratum,  have  been 
mistaken  for  marie,  but  found,  on  trial,  to  want  its 
valuable  qualities,  as  an  ameliator  of  the  soil.  It  is 
perhaps  to  the  basset  of  these  beds,  that  the  **  wood- 
land soils"  of  this  county  are  owing,  whose  black 
and  friable  mould  would,  at  certain  seasons,  impress  a 
stranger  with  the  opinion  of  good  land ;  but  no 
sooner  does  heavy  or  continued  rains  come,  than  the 
most  tenacious  paste  im^nable  is  formed ;  while  in 
every  drought  after  frost,  the  whole  is  puffed  up  like 
a  sponge  in  lightness,  and  it  is  blown  away  from  the 
roots  ^  the  com  by  the  wind,  often  to  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  crop ;  and  if  in  this  state  a  sudden 
shower  falls,  it  washes  away  this  dust  before  it,  into 
the  furrows  and  ditches,  almost  in  an  eoual  degree. 
On  these  soils,  and  on  the  colder  parts  of  the  alluvial 
clay,  partknilarly  the  eteep  sides  of  the  hills,  in  the 
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northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  coimtry,  there  «re 
perhaps  6500  acres  of  ancient  woods,  beaidet  about 
500  on  the  sand,  and  where  also  extensive  photitioils 
of  the  fir  tribes  have  been  made  within  the  hit  Ml 
years,  and  within  the  last  20  in  particuhdr. 

The  Bedford  limestone  strata,  dready  pemiuiied 
in  apeakiiig  of  that  town,  are  the  lowest  which  »• 
pear  m  Bedfordshire,  unless  perhaps  aonie  of  tne 
blue  clay  which  underlays  them,  may  mpetr  in  tbe 
extreme  northern  parts  of  the  county.    Tney  cmAkr 
of  several  compact  beds  of  stone,  with  day,  aeiiDe* 
times  whitish,  but  oftener  dark  bine  or  bbck  inter, 
posed ;  and  are  laid  bare,  or  partially  cot  thnmg^  hf 
the  excavation  of  the  vale  of  the  Ouse,  fixmi  near  GcC 
dington,  N.  E.  of  Bedford  town,  idong  all  its  dtma 
couvse,  to  Newport  Pagnel,  or  a  little  north  of  it, 
Stoney-Stratford,  and  Buckingham.    In  PoddhigtM, 
Wimmington,  Melshbum,  Yefding,  Dean,  and  m- 
ton,  the  regular  basset  or  out-crop  of  the  Bedfbrf 
limestone  appears,  and  the  excavation  of  the  vdkf 
through  Risley  has  also  laid  it  bare  therein. 

Nearly  round  the  town  of  Wobum,  except  on  Ar 
south  side,  there  ranges  an  immenae  &ult  or  gulf  ia 
the  sand  strata,  which  is  close  filled  up  with  dloviri 
clay  and  chalk  rains,  that  is  in  some  placet  lOOyvdf 
wiae,  and  goes  completely  through  the  tand  at  teat, 
as  is  evident  from  the  plentiful  springs  of  watef  hehU 
up  within  it,  (and  which  doubtless  gave  rise  to  tfe^ 
present  site  ot  the  town,)  while  without  thit  chy- 
gulf  there  is  dry  sand  to  the  depth  of  70  or  !(»■ 
feet,  in  wells  which  have  been  sunk.     On  the  northa 
of  this  town,  and  extending  downwards  to  CmAej^ 
church  and  mill,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  the  strtfaa 
sunk,  from  50  to  perhaps  200  feet  in  some  placo^ 
below  all  the  surrounding  sand,  and  the  clay  at  ibm 
north  border. 

The  Ouse,  with  the  Ivell,  the  Ouzel,  and  other- 
small  rivers  and  brooks  which  fiiU  into  it,  form  Ae 
principal  Waters  of  Bedfordshire,  which  is  wilhuiW 
any  natural  lakes  or  artificial  reservoirs  or  poodi  oH 
water  of  any  magnitude,  except  in  the  parks  at  Wo- 
bum, Wrest,  and  Chicksands.  There  an  '  " 
springs  at  Bromham,  Clapham,  Cranfield, 
Oakley,  Turvey,  Wrest-gardens,  &c.  bat 
little  if  at  all  used.  The  Ouse  is  navijgabk 
up  to  Bedford,  with  a  branch  to  Bi^leswade,  i 
is  intended  to  be  carried  up  the  vale  of  ^  Ivell  toSbef^ 
ford,  according  to  an  act  long  since  obtained  for  tlifi 
purpose.  The  grand  junction  canal  skirts  this  anam 
ty  tor  about  S  miles,  near  Leighton-Bosardy  In^ 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  enter  it. 

Bedfordshire  is  within  the  Norfolk  circuit  ^^ 
judges :  it  is  within  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  und^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  archdeacon,  and  is  divided  inl^ 
six  deaneries,  viz.  Bedford,  Clapham,  DonstaU^ 
Eaton,  Fleete,  and  ShefFord  ;  Wobara  parish,  fbnrs 
ing  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  under  the  duke  of  BcdfaicS 
as  the  lay  abbot  of  Wobum. 

It  returns  two  members  to  serve  in  pariiameBC^ 
(besides  the  two  for  Bedford  town,)  and  coataiiQ' 
according  to  Mr  Lysons,  131  parishes^  distribnted  ia 
9  hundreds,  besides  the  borough  of  Asdford, » 
Barford,  Stodden,  Willey,  Biggleswade,  CHim 
Wixamtree,  Marshead,  Redbomestoke,  sod  Flte: 
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nihct  are  ticarageft,  and  the  great  tlthei 
'  principall^r  in  Uy  handd,  as  the  possessioni 
pressed  religious  hoisse s. 
bhirc  probably  contatni  about  275,200 
greatest  length  iff  about  36  miles,  and 
ith  about  22  miles*  In  the  year  1801, 
U  population  returns  were  made  to  parliament, 
Wty  had  1 1,888  houses  which  were  inhabited, 
rhich  were  empty  :  the  number  of  families 
BO ;  the  number  of  persons  chiefly  employed 
lure  was  18,766  ;  persons  chiefly  employed 
nianufactdreft,  or  handicraft,  1^^816;  and 
^  whom  no  occupation  was  assig^ned,  and 
r  58,789 ;  the  total  number  of  retitfcnt  indivi- 
:'ing  n3,.S93,  of  whom  30,523  were  males,  and 
nale».  It  is  supposed  that  ^  more  of  the 
Bedfordshire  are  serving  in  the  army,  militia, 
[fines,  and  merchants'  senrice  ;  and,  from  the 
[inert  of  baptisms,  it  has  been  calculated, 
the  total  population  belonging  to  this 
as  i6,500 ;  in  1750,  53,900;  and  in  1801, 
■sons.  Whence  it  appeani,  that  there  are 
Fordihire  5y  persons,  and  22,^  acres  to  each 
~1  house  ver)'  nearly.  There  is  more  than  4^ 
ch  person  :  and  the  persons  employed  in 
th«  soil,  arc  1  in  ^^eij  3^  of  the  whcjle 
and  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handi- 
4,^  nearly. 

be  retuni»i  made  to  parliament  in  1776, 1784, 
it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  poor>raies 
bis  county,  at  the  first  period,  was  i€J8>I93 
the  second,  ie22,638  :  1  t  10;  and  in  the 
|47,484  ;  6  :  7^  per  annum,  making  then  a 
[»ut  S«*  9j^,  in  the  pound,  on  a  rental  of 
y  or  1 4s.  9Jd.  a  head  on  the  whoW  popula- 
Out  of  the  sum  raised  in  1805,  jC1175  was 
td  in  removals  of  paupers,  and  suits  at  law  re- 
f  their  settlements,  with  the  expenses  of  over- 
U  other  parish  officers  ;  also  ^€8430  in  county 
Pl-militia  expeiisea,  and  for  the  repairs  and  ex^ 
of  the  churches,  the  expenditure  by  the  con- 
,  and  the  special  rates  for  the  repair  of  the  high- 
hot  not  including  the  statute  duty  or  corpora- 
sney  paid  in  lieu  thereof.  The  toial  expendi• 
r  the  poor  being  iC  38,070,  of  which  jCS7,944 
ilnbuted  to  7276  persons,  being  parishioners  of 
hly,  or  to  I  in  every  84  of  the  individuals  be- 
mU>  it,  their  average  allowance  being  £5  :  4  :  5 j^ 
Hor  2*.  per  we^k.  Of  these  paupers,  674  were 
■l^ntained  in  workhouses,  at  the  expense  of 
Mwragc  £l2:lO:5^i  each,  or  U.  9Jd.  por 
Seh  person.  Besides  the  above,  761  persons 
flieved,  who  were  not  parishioners,  at  the  ex- 
i£76,  as  is  supposed.  There  were  at  that 
0  persons  associated  in  75  friendly  societies, 
lubs,  in  the  county,  16  only  of  which  had 
"heir  rules  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  made 
ds  disposable  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
ffor,  from  the  few  among  the  landed  proprie- 
bo  here  act  as  magistrates,  and  the  important 
'that  office  being  suffered,  in  a  great  mea- 
^11  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Eight 
this  county  had  schools  of  industry,  in 
i^hUdjnrn  were  taught  to  work*     In  Eaton 


Socon,  Risley,  and  Clophill  parishes,  the  po#r  were 
fanned,  or  maintained  by  contract. 

Formerly  it  should  seem,  that  wood  was  cultivated 
in  tills  counir)',  but  it  is  so  long  bince,  that  the  name 
is  now  hardly  known  among  the  inhabitants.  On  thd 
husbandry  and  slate  of  rural  affairs  in  xhh  rrttmiy, 
much  valuable  information  will  be  found  i:  i 

Batchelor*8    AgncnUural   Report   on   Bt*' 
prmtcd  in  1808.  A  very  small  portion  of  B^ 
now  remains  in  the  state  of  common  or    u 
An  agricultural  society  was  established  at    Bedford 
in  the  jrear  1801,  but  which  seems  rather  on  the  de- 
cline smce  1803. 

Mr  Benjamin  Bevan  of  Letghtoo-Busard  has  for 
some  years  kept  a  meteorologicS  journal,  which,  with 
some  account  of  the  rain  which  tails  about  Wobuni, 
will  be  ft)und  in  the  volumes  of  the  MonMy  ^^fogn* 
tine.  There  is  a  book  society  at  Bedford,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  but  there  is  not  in  the  county  any 
scientific  institution. 

Bedfordshire,  in  common  with  Buckinghamshire 
and  Hertford  ill  ire,  formed  the  habitation  oYtiic  Cat* 
tieuchlani,  a  British  tribe,  whose  chief  was  Casstvel* 
launus,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  under  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  After  the  division  of  this  island  into  five 
provinces,  by  the  Emperor  Constanline,  about  the 
year  310,  Bedfordshire  fell  mto  the  province  called 
rlavia  Cacsarieiisis*  At  the  establishment  oi  the 
Mercian  kingdom  it  was  included  therein,  and  so 
continued  until  the  year  827>  when*  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  it  became  subject  to  Egbert 
king  of  the  west  Saxons.  Upon  the  subdivision  of  the 
kingdom  into  shires, hundreds,  and  tithmgs,this county 
was  formed  as  it  at  present  ivmains.  It  is  crossed  by 
two  Roman  roads,  the  Watling  Street,  which  enters 
it  at  Duit stable,  and  leaves  it  between  Heath  and 
Potsgrave ;  and  the  tchntld  way,  which  enters  it  in 
Eaton  Bray,  and  leaves  it  south-west  of  Barton.  At 
8andy,  near  Pot  ton,  is  a  Roman  encampment  called 
Salenie ;  and  Maiden  Bower,  north  west  of  Dunstable, 
is  said  to  be  another.  At  Totternhoe,  near  this,  arc 
two  hills  which  have  been  fortified,  and  another  at 
Ridgemont.  See  Brit  ton's  Beaut  iex  of  England  ani 
H'atcJit  vol.  i ;  Lysoi/s  Magna  Britannia ^  vcl,  i ;  jind 
Batchelor*8   Agricultural  Heport  on  Bcdjurdshirc. 

BEDOUINS,  or  Bedowans,  the  wandering  tribes 
of  /*  rabs  ibat  inhabit  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  other 
uncultivated  parts  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  which  have 
been  peopled  from  the  original  Arabian  stock.  Their 
name,  which  in  Arabic  is  Bedouai^  denotes  wander- 
ers, or  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  being  derived  from 
liid,  a  desert.  They  are  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  Ishmael,  and  are  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  the  Arabes  ScmUiTf  or  tented  Arabians  of  the 
ancients.  They  never  dwell  in  houses,  but  pitch 
their  tents  on  spots  of  the  desert  which  have  spruigi 
and  a  little  pasturage,  sufficient  to  stJppoJt  their 
herds  of  camels,  goats,  sheep,  or  horses ;  and  mi- 
grate from  place  to  place,  as  tlicir  want*  iid  toclina- 
tjon  prompt  them,  taking  care,  however,  n^c  to  en- 
croach upon  the  district  belonging  to  other  tribes  of 
the  desert. 

Although  the  Bedouins  are  divided  into  indepen- 
dent tribes  •r  coHsmuniues,    which  are  frcguejrtlj- 
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Bedouins,  hostile  to  one  anotheri  they  may  still  be  considered 
'"'" »  -~  as  forming  but  one  nation ;  as  they  have  the  same 
common  origin,  the  same  customs  and  religion,  and 
speak  the  same  language.  Each  tribe  is  composed 
of  one  or  more  princiDal  families,  the  chiefs  of  whicli 
are  called  scheiks^  or  lords.  Of  these  scheiks,  one  as- 
sumes the  supreme  command,  botli  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  is  sometimes  called  rw/r,  or  prince.  His 
authority,  however,  is  rather  patriarchal  than  des- 
potic ;  and  he  is  desirous  of  extending  his  power,  by 
forming  alliances  with  the  chiefs  of  smaller  tribes, 
who  are  too  weak  to  maintain  their  own  indepen- 
dence, and  whom  he  attaches  to  himself  by  supply- 
ing their  wants.  The  tribes  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  their  respective  chiefs,  or  by  that  of 
the  ruling  family ;  and  when  they  speak  of  any  of 
the  individuals  that  compose  them,  they  call  them 
the  children  of  such  a  chief;  as  for  example.  Bent 
TemiUf  Oulad  Ta'h  the  children  of  Temm  and  of 
Tai.  The  tribes  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  properly 
so  called,  have  descended  by  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession from  the  remotest  ageat;  but  the  African 
tribes  are  of  less  ancient  origin,  being  posterior  to 
the  conquests  in  that  country,  by  the  caliphs,  or  suc- 
cessors of  Mahomet^ 

The  description  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Bedouins, 
given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  1800  years  ago,  is  by  no 
means  mapplicable  to  their  present  state.  "  The 
wandering  Arabs,"  says  that  author,  (c.  19.)  "  dwell 
in  the  open  country,  without  any  rooh  They  them- 
selves caul  their  country  a  solitude.  They  do  not  choose 
for  their  abode,  places  abounding  in  nvers  and  foun- 
tains, lest  that  allurement  alone  should  draw  their 
enemies  into  their  neighbourhood.  Their  law,  or 
their  custom,  forbids  them  to  sow  com,  to  plant 
fruit-trees,  to  make  use  of  wine,  or  to  inhabit 
houses.  He  who  should  violate  these  usages  would 
be  punished  mfallibly  with  death  ;  because  they  are 
persuaded,  that  whoever  is  capable  of  subjecting 
nimself  tosuch  inconveniences,  would  soon  submit  to 
a  master,  in  order  to  preserve  them.  Some  lead 
their  camels  to  graze,  some  their  sheep.  The  latter 
are  the  wealthiest ;  for,  besides  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  their  flocks,  they  go  to  sell  in  the  sea- 
ports, frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  precious  aro- 
matics,  which  they  have  received  in  exchange  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix.  Extremely  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  at  the  news  of  the  approach  of  an 
army,  they  take  refuge  in  the  depth  of^  the  deserts, 
the  extent  of  which  serves  them  as  a  rampart.  The 
enemy,  in  fact,  perceiving  no  water,  could  not  dare 
to  traverse  them,  whilst  tne  Arabs,  being  furnished 
with  it,  by  means  of  vessels  concealed  in  the  earth, 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  are  in  no  danger  of 
this  want.  The  whole  soil  being  composed  of  clayey 
and  soft  earth,  they  find  means  to  dig  deep  and  vast 
cisterns,  of  a  square  form,  each  side  of  which  is  the 
length  of  an  acre.  Having  filled  them  with  rain- 
water, they  close  up  the  entrance,  which  they  make 
uniform  with  the  neighbouring  ground,  leaving  some 
imperceptible  token,  known  only  to  themselves. 
They  accustom  their  flocks  to  drink  only  once  in 
three  days,  so  that  when  they  are  obliged  to  fly  across 
these  parched  sands,  they  may  be  habituated  to  sup- 
TOFt  thirst.    As  for  themselves,  they. live  on  fle^h 


and  milk,  and  common  and  ordinary  firo 
have  in  their  fields  the  tree  which  beairs  pi 
a  great  deal  of  wild  honey,  which  they 
water.  There  are  other  Arabs  who  a 
earth.  They  are  tributary,  like  the  S 
resemble  them  in  other  respects,  except  t) 
not  dwell  in  houses.  Such  are  very  near! 
ners  of  this  people." 

The  Bedouins  of  Arabia  justly  boast '• 
dependence,  since  they  have  never  been 
nor  have  they  assimilated  themselves  witl 
tions  by  making  conquests.  The  revolut 
by  Mahomet  had  little  influence  upon  thi 
ing  tribes  ;  and  we  find  the  prophet,  in 
styling  them  rebels  and  infldeis.  They  1 
adopted  the  Mussulman  faith,  but  their 
life,  and  the  places  in  which  they  dwell, 
secure  them  from  foreign  dominion.  T 
ourselves'  the  country  which  they  inhabi 
says  M.  Volney,  imagine  a  sky  almost 
inflamed,  and  without  clouds ;  imniense  ; 
less  plains,  without  houses,  trees,  rivulet( 
where  the  eye  frequently  meets  nothing 
tensive  and  uniform  honz^on  like  the  sea 
some  places  the  ground  is  uneven  and  • 
most  mvariably  naked  on,  every  side,  the 
sents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants  thinly 
and  thickets,  whose  sohtude  is  rarely  dis 
by  antelopes,  hares,  locusts,  and  rata.  < 
nature  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  whi 
600  leagues  in  length,  and  300  in  breadth, 
from  Aleppo  to  -the  Arabian  Sea,  and  fi 
to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  soil,  however,  varies  considerably 
places,  and  this  variety  occasions  correspc 
ferences  in  the  manners  and  condition  c 
douins.  In  the  more  sterile  districts,  tbi 
feeble  and  thinly  scattered.  This  is  the  i 
desert  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  \ 
of  the  great  deseit  called  the  Najd.  In  g 
Bedouins  are  a  small,  meagre,  and  tawn^ 
those  who  inhabit  <  the  heart  of  the  detn* 
more  so  than  those  who.  dwell  on  the  frqnl 
cultivated  country.  When,  in  the  time  ol 
Daher,  some  of  the  horsemen  of  a  remote 
to  visit  Acre,  every  body  viewed  with  sti 
meagre,  swarthy,  and  diminutive  race.  Tl: 
ed  legs  were  composed  only  of  tendons,  a 
calves.  Their  bellies  seemed  to  cHng  to  tl 
and  their  hair  was  frizzled  almost  as  mMcl) 
the  negroes.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  ^ 
astonished  at  every  thing  they  saw  ;  the 
able  to  cQnceive  how  the  houses  and  min 
stand  erect,  or  how  men  ventured  to  dwi 
them,  and  always  in  the  same  spot ;  bMl 
they  were  in  an  ecstacy  on  beholding  tl 
could  they  comprehend  what  that  might] 
water  coidd  be.  The  Bedouins  who  are  \ 
towns  and  fertile  provinces,  enjoy  many 
forts  than  those  of  the  desert,  and  till  the 
well  as  tend  their  flocks.  They  are,  how 
ced,  in  some  measure,  to  a  state  of  dqp 
the  sovereigns  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Bedouins  on  the  confines  of  the  desert  hav 
cd  their  hb^rty  unimpaired*  and  pre5crv< 
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iCtcf  in  its  gr^at<?st  purity.  Of  theRe,  the 
liuatcd  **  Bcni  Khalob*'  U  one  of  tlic  roost 
oti  account  of  its  conqnc«U  and  wealth, 
le  aumber  of  alher  tribea  iubjcctcH  to  k*  It 
vanced  from  the  desert  of  Najd  to  the  at'a,  and 
^qucred  the  country  of  Lachsa.  The  tnbe  of 
f  Koab**  inhabllft  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  has 
totsewions  in  the  province  of  Chu&iiitan,  in  Persia, 
►here  there  are  tWe  different  considerable  tribes  of 
Icdouins,  The  tribe  *'  Beni  Lam**  dwells  between 
t'  «i  Bagdad,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 

cs  duties  upon  goods  carried  from  Bassora 
lo  Uagd.id  ;  sometimes  pillaging  caravans.  The 
^*  Morttcfitihi,"  or  •«  Montefik,"  is  the  most  power- 
M  tribe  north  from  the  desert,  with  respect  to  ex- 
^Jit  of  territory,  and  the  number  of  subaUem  tribes 
tekjiowledging  their  authority.  They  possess  all  the 
^ttfilry  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  from  Kerne 
I  ^rdie.  In  Egypt  there  are  various  tdbes  of  Be- 
lopSf  which  migrate  every  year  from  the  heart  of 
^Kb,  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  to  proht  by 
PHrtility  of  the  country,  and  in  spring  retire  again 
^  the  depths  of  the  desert-  There  are  others  which 
I  •lationar)^  and  farm  lands,  which  they  sow,  and 
F%jally  change.  Mr  Sonnini  speaks  highly  in  praise 
^e  stationary  Bedoiuns  of  Egypt.  The  males,  he 
re  in  general  handsome ;  they  live  to  be  very 
id,  in  tneir  advanced  age,  are  conspicuous  for 
ctable  and  truly  patriarchal  appearance.  The 
when  youngt  are  not  destitute  of  beauty, 
hstanding  their  tawny  hue,  and  tho$e  distlgu* 
ompartments  which  they  impress  on  the  lower 
€>f  their  faces  with  a  needle  and  a  black  dye. 
i  a  very  singular  opinion  prevalent  with  a 
:h  he  visited,  which  tradition  had  rendered 
k^il  among  them.  They  asserted,  that  their  an- 
Ftors  were  Europeans,  and  Christians,  who,  having 
tn  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  were  plun- 
ged, and  reduced  to  live  in  the  desert.  The  whole, 
^e%*cr,  that  they  retained  of  the  pretended  Chris* 
Mty  of  their  forefathers,  was  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
Hp  they  made  with  their  dngeri,  or  traced  iu  the 
P^  Travels  in  Egt/pt^  ch.  xxv. 
rhc  customs  and  manners  of  hfe  of  all  the  Be- 
^,  whether  African  or  Asiatic^  are  very  nearly 
',  and  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  rude 
ity  of  the  pastoral  stage  of  society.  The  camps 
Bedouins  are  formed  in  a  kind  of  irrv-gularcir- 
imposed  of  a  single  row  of  tei\t3,  with  greater 
ialervals.  These  tents  are  made  of  goats  or 
_  hair,  black  or  brown,  or  stript?d  black  and 
M^«^»  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
F  Turcuraans,  which  are  white.  They  are  only 
^  Qr  SIX  feet  high,  stretched  on  three  or  four 
^■^,  so  that  at  a  distance  they  appear  like  a 
|H9!r  of  black  spots,  or  moJe-hiUs.  Tiie  length 
'^^♦c  tent*  is  much  greater  Uian  their  breadth  j  and 
T  arc  entirely  open  on  one  of  their  long  sides,  be- 
'  ^^Hit  from  which  the  wind  most  rarely  blows* 
^  tent  of  the  scheik  is  distinguished  from  the  rest 

R thing  but  a  plume  of  ostrich  featliers  placed  at 
p.  Eiich  tent  inhabited  by  a  family  is  divided 
rurtAin  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  ap- 
ated  to  the  women.  The  empty  space  withm 
--xcle  serves  to  fold  their  cattle  every  evening.  In 


these  tents  the  Bedouins,  when  they  go  to  rest,  Btretch  Bedm^tffc 
themselves  out  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mat-  "^  '*' 
trass,  or  pillow ;  wrapping  themselves  in  their  hides 
or  blankets,  and  lying  upon  a  mat,  wherever  they  can 
find  room.  They  have  no  entrenchments,  nor  any 
advanced  guards  except  their  dogs  ;  their  horses  re- 
main saddltfd,  and  ready  to  be  mounted  upon  the  first 
alarm  ;  but  being  utter  strangers  to  order  and  dis- 
cipline, their  camps  are  always  open  to  surprise,  and 
then  afford  no  sufficient  means  of  defence* 

The  wealth  of  a  Bedouin  is  extremely  circumscri- 
bed.  It  generally  consists  of  a  few  male  and  female 
camels ;  some  goats  or  sheep,  and  poultry' ;  a  mare, 
with  her  bridle  and  saddle,  which  he  prefers  to  «i 
horse,  because  she  seldom  neighs,  is  more  docile,  and 
yields  him  milk,  which  occasionally  satisfies  both  his 
nuDger  and  thirst  in  the  desert ;  add  to  this  his  tent ; 
a  Uocc  16  feet  long ;  a  crooked  sabre ;  a  rusty  mus- 
ket, or  matchlock  ;  a  pipe  ;  a  portable  mill ;  a  pot  for 
cooking ;  a  leathern  bucLet ;  a  small  coffee-roaster ;  a 
straw  mat,  which  serves  equally  for  a  seat,  a  table,  and 
a  bed ;  some  clothes  which  are  put  up  in  leathern  bags  ; 
a  mantle  of  black  woollen ;  a  few  glass  or  silver  rings 
which  the  women  wear  upon  their  legs  or  arms  |  and 
perhaps  a  little  money  which  he  buries.  The  wealth 
of  a.  scheik  is  somewhat  more  considerable.  M.  Vol* 
ney  resided  with  one  in  the  country  of  Gaza,  about 
the  end  of  1784,  who  was  reckoned  very  great  and 
powerful ;  and  whose  expenditure  he  compares  to  that 
of  an  opulent  farmer;  and  estimates  his  effects,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  pelisses,  carpets,  arms,  horses,  and  camels, 
at  about  50,000  livres,  or  j^SOOO  sterling.  With 
such  scanty  possessions,  and  dwelling  in  a  desert,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Bedouins  hve  very  luxurious* 
ly,  or  even  plentifully.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  lead  lives  of  habitual  wrrctched- 
ness  and  famine.  The  length  to  which  they  are  able 
to  carry  their  abstinence  by  the  force  of  habit  and 
the  impulse  of  necessity,  is  truly  astonishing.  The 
whole  food  consumed  by  the  greatest  part  of  them 
does  not  usually  exceed  six  ounces  a  day,  and  that 
too  of  the  simplest  kind.  A  few  dates  soaked  in  but- 
ter, a  little  sweet  milk  or  curds,  will  serve  a  man  for 
a  whole  day  ;  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  when  ht 
can  add  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  Hour,  or  a  httle 
ball  of  rice-  Meat  is  used  only  at  the  greatest  festi- 
vals J  and  they  never  kill  a  kid  but  for  a  nnarriage  or 
a  funeral.  The  scheiks,  indeed,  can  afiord  to  live 
more  generously,  and  have  a  better  appearance  ia 
their  persons,  in  consequence  of  their  more  comfort- 
able fare ;  but,  in  times  of  dearth,  the  vulgar,  always 
half  famished,  do  not  disdain  the  most  wretched  kinds 
of  food  i  and  eat  locusts,  rats,  lizard;^,  and  serpents, 
broiled  on  briars.  **  An  Arab,''  says  Mr  Jackson* 
"  will  go  50  miles  a  day  without  tasting  food,  and  at 
uight  wdl  content  himself  with  a  little  baricy  meal 
mixed  with  cold  water.  The  term  that  is  applied  to 
the  richest  men  among  the  Arabs  is,  that  tliey  cat 
meat  every  day."  Account  of  the  Empirg  of  Mch^ 
roccot  p.  2*28- 

When  we  consider  the  poverty  and  necessities  of 
the  Bedouins,  and  their  wandering  manner  of  life,  we 
shall  not  be  much  surprised  at  tneir  being  habitual 
plunderers,  and  formidable  enemitfs  to  all  wlip  have 
occasion  to  traverse  the  desert.     But  they  never  mar* 
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^  Bedouins.  ^  der  those  whom  they  rob,  unless  travellers^  in  their  dc* 
*  fence>  should  chance  to  kill  a  Bedouin  ;  and  then  they 
are  eager  enough  to  revenge  his  death,  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  without  blood  for  blood.  On  many  occasioniy 
the  caravans  which  pass  at  stated  intervals  through 
the  territory  of  a  scheik,  pay  a  stipulated  sum  as  a 
ransom,  or  safeguard  ;  and  an  agreement  of  this  kind 
is  always  rehgiously  kept  by  the  Arabs.  The  differ- 
ent tribes  of  Bedouins  have  frequent  hostilities  with 
each  other  ;  but  their  contests  are  seldom  protracted 
or  bloody.  When  the  cause  of  offence  is  made  known 
to  a  tribe^  they  immediately  mount  their  h(»*ses,  and 
seek  the  enemy  ;  when  they  meet*  they  enter  into  a 
parley 9  and  the  dispute  is  frequently  compromised ;  if 
aot«  they  attack  either  in  small  bodies,  or  man  to 
man.  They  encounter  each  other  at  full  speed  with 
fixed  lances,  which  they  sometimes  dart,  notwithstand* 
ing  tlieir  length,  at  the  flying  enemy.  The  victory 
is  ^nerally  decided  at  the  Srst  shock,  and  the  van- 
quished fly  off  at  full  gallop,  over  the  naked  plains  of 
the  desert.  The  tribe  which  has  been  defeated  strikes 
his  tents,  removes  by  forced  marches  to  a  distance, 
and  seeks  an  asylum  among  its  allies.  Dissensions, 
however,  are  sometimes  perpetuated  by  the  slaughter 
that  is  made  on  these  occasions ;  it  being  an  esta- 
blished principle  among  the  Bedouins,  that  the  blood 
of  every  man  who  is  slain  must  he  avenged  by  that  of 
his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is  called  tar^  or  reta- 
liation ;  and  the  right  of  exacting  it  devolves  on  the 
nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased.  If  any  one  nefirlects 
to  seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  for  ever  disgraced ;  he 
therefore  watches  every,  opportunity  of  revenge  ;  and 
if  his  enemy  perishes  in  any  other  way,  he  seeks  sa- 
tisfaction by  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  nearest  rela> 
tion.  These  animosities  are  transmitted  from  father 
to  children,  and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction  of 
one  of  the  femilies,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  the 
criminal,  or  purchase  the  blood,  at  a  stated  price,  in 
money  or  flocks. 

The  authority  of  the  scheik,  or  chiefuin  of  a  tribe, 
is  undefined,  and  therefore,  insome  measure,  arbitrary ; 
the  people,  however,  are  consulted  in  all  affairs  of 
»oment,  and  evcrj  thing  is  decided  upon  by  the  voice 
tif  the  majority.  The  dignity  of  scheik  is  hereditary, 
put  not  confined  to  the  order  of  primogeniture  ;  the 
yetty  scheiks,  who  form  the  hereditary  nobility,  chuae 
the  ^rand  scheik  out  of  the  reigning  family,  without 
eoosiderinflr  his  immediate  relationship  to  his  prede- 
cessors. Little  or  no  revenue  is  paid  to  the  grand 
Scheik  ;  in  £act,  his  dignity  subjects  him  to  a  Yery 
great  expense  ;  for  he  defrays  the  charges  of  all  who 
arrive  at  or  leave  the  camp.  Adjoining  to  his  tent  is 
a  large  pavilion  for  the  reception  of  all  strangers  and 
jpassengers ;  and  in  which  are  held  the  assemblies  of 
the  pnncipal  men  to  determine  upon  all  important  af^ 
fairs.  Here  he  entertains  his  guests  with  coffee,  bread 
baked  on  the  ashes,  rice,  and  sometimes  roasted  kid  or 
camel ;  the  females  of  his  family  performing  with  their 
•wn  hands  the  ofiice  of  preparing  the  repast.    On  his 

generosity  and  hospitality,  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
is  credit  and  his  power  ;  for  hospitality  is  a  virtue  in 
the  highest  degree  prized  by  the  necessitous  Bedouin. 
So  rapacious  without  his  camp,  he  no  sooner  arrives 
there,  than  he  becomes  Uberal  and  generous.  The  tittle 
he  possesses^  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide.  Wbeabetakea 


his  repasu,  he  seats  himself  at  the  iemr  pthktmh 

order  to  invite  passengers;  a  geoerosity  wUch 
does  not  consider  as  a  merit*  but  merely  as  n  ditfi 
and  he,  therefore,  readily  takes  the  S4iiie  liberty  m 
others.  The  rights  of  hospitality  with  the  Bcmv 
include  also  the  rights  of  asylum,  and  qf  frisniklii 
If  the  Bedouin  has  consented  to  cut  bread  uA  s 
with  his  guest,  nothing  in  the  world  can  induce  hi 
to  betray  him.  Nay,  should  a  straa{;er,  or  efts 
enemy,  but  touch  the  tent  of  a  Bedoum,  fnua  tlvt  i 
stant  his  person  becomes  inviohible.  It  would  be  i«du 
ed  a  disgraceful  meanness,  an  indelible  shame,  to  saii 
fy  even  a  just  vengeance  at  the  expense  qf  hoapbalit] 

In  this  sacred  regard  to  the  rights  of  *«^*^pttalfr 
and  in  various  other  particulars,  the  character  of  d 
Bedouin  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  stvagei  < 
North  America.  The  Bedouio,  however,  has  m 
thing  of  the  ferocity  of  the  native  American ;  ii 
though  fi^uently  experiencing  the  extremity  t 
hunger,  the  practice  ot  devouring  hunum  flesksi 
terly  repugnant  to  his  nature;  and  he  neitlMrtu 
tures,  nor  puu  to  death  the  captives  that  £dl  iutah 
power.  The  occupations  of  toe  Bedouio,  who  is  k 
necessity  a  shepherd,  as  he  dwells  in  legions  whn 
there  is  no  employment  for  the  hunter  or  fisT 
tend  to  foster  m  nim  this  superior  deg^ree  of  I 
ty  ;  while  those  of  the  American,  wlra  busies  1 
entirely  in  the  pursuit  and  destmctioa  of  game,  • 
courage  rather  an  unfeeling  and  sanguinary  dispoi 
tion  of  mind. 

In  many  particulars  there  is  a  singular  irrmHhni 
between  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Bedon 
and  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  at  the  peao 
when  the  feudal  authority  of  their  chieftains  exittedJ 
full  vigour ;  and  the  clans  chiefly  occupied  themalfi 
in  a  predatory  warfare  upon  one  another,  or  vpond 
more  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  low  country.  V 
happen  to  have  access  to  some  interesting  reportm 
specting  the  state  of  the  Highlands,  made  in  A 
years  1724^  1725,  and  1727,  by  the  cekbrated  On 
ral  Wade,  which  we  believe  have  never  yet  been  pri 
lished,  although  thev  contain  much  curious  ohierfi 
tion.  It  will,  doubtless,  gratify  our  readers  to  be  in 
nishcd  with  an  extract  from  toese  reports,  by  uUc 
they  may  estimate  the  justness  of  the  paralleL  whic 
we  have  drawn  between  the  character  o£  the  id 
Highlander  and  that  of  the  wild  Arab. 

''  The  Highknders,"  says  General  Wade,  "fl 
divided  into  trifa(ps  or  clans,  under  lairds  or  chieftaHi 
(as  they  are  called  in  the  laws  of  Scotland;)  tm 
tribe  or  clan  is  subdivided  into  little  branches  apni 
from  the  main  stock,  who  have  also  chieftains  Hm 
them  ;  and  from  these  are  still  smaller  branches  i 
fifty  or  sixty  men,  who  deduce  their  original  frn 
them,  and  on  whom  they  rely  as  their  protccUn  ai 
defenders.  The  arms  they  make  use  of  in  war  an^ 
musket,  a  broad  sword  and  targjct,  a  pistol,  and 
durk  or  dagger  hanging  by  their  side,  with  apondfl 
horn,  and  pouch  for  their  ammunition*  They  fiw 
themselves  into  bodies  of  unequal  numbersb  noooidii 
to  the  strength  of  their  clan  or  tribes  which  i»  i 
manded  by  their  respective  superior  or  chU 
When  in  sicrht  of  the  enemy,  they  endeavour  to  pQi 
sess  themselves  of  the  highest  ground,  believing  !■ 
descend  on  tiiem  with  graater  moe.    Tiwy  gutm 
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at  a  distancei  tlien  lay  down  their 
round*  and  make  a  vigorous  attack  with 
wrdfi  i  but,  if  repulsed,  seldom  or  never 
iPbey  drtad  engaging  with  the  cavalry, 
rnturc  to  deaeend  from  the  mountains, 
nsife  of  bsing  charged  by  them, 
en  alarms,  or  when  any  chieftain  ts  va, 
give  natice  to  their  clane,  or  those  in  al- 
em,  by  sending  a  man  with  what  they 
Crotff,  which  is  a  stick,  in  the  form  of  a 
t  the  end,— who  send  it  forv/ard  to  the 
elan.  They  carry  with  it  a  written  pa- 
I  them  where  to  assemble  ;  upon  sight 
f  leave  their  habitation,  «nd  with  great 
pair  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  with 
tion,  and  meal  for  their  provision. 
ooitiou  commonly  called  bktck^mail^  is 
Highlanders  on  almost  all  the  low  coun- 
thereon.  But  as  it  is  etjually  criminal  by 
Scotland  tu  pay  this  exaction,  or  to  ex- 
labitauts,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the 
ith  the  robbers,  or  some  of  their  corre- 
le  lowlands,  to  protect  their  houses  and 
e  to  effect  but  their  stewards,  ur  factors ; 
10  this  payment  continuci,  the  depreda* 
on  their  lands;  otherwise  the  collector 
imposition  is  obliged  to  make  good  the 
sustained.  They  give  regular  receipts 
lafe-guard  money  $  and  those  who  refuse 
ibii  imposition  are  sure  of  being  plun- 

10  are  robbed  of  their  cattle,  (or  persons 
them,)  follow  them  by  the  tract,  and 
them  from  the  robbers,  by  compound- 
lin  sum  ot  money  agreed  on.  But  if  the 
armed,  and  in  numbers  superior  to  the 
happen  to  seize  any  of  them,  they  are 
i«r  pro«ecutedt  the  poorer  sort  bemg 
port  the  charge  of  a  prosecution.  They 
mder  the  apprehension  of  becoming  the 
ir  revenge,  by  having  their  houses  and 
their  cattle  stolen  or  hockt,  and  their 
crcy  of  the  tribe  or  clan  to  whom  the 
ig.  The  richer  sort  ( to  keep,  as  they 
figh  hour  hood, )  generally  compound  with 
of  the  tribe  or  clau  for  double  restitu- 
le  willingly  pays  to  save  one  of  his  clan 
tion  ;  and  this  is  repaid  him  by  a  con- 
n  the  thievee  of  his  clan,  who  never  re- 
cot  of  their  proportion  to  save  one  of  their 
^m  This  composition  is  seldom  paid  in 
cattle  stolen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
like  reparation  to  the  person  injured." 
ion  of  the  Bedouins  owes  some  of  its 
1  comforts  to  the  camel,  an  animal 
icemft  to  have  expressly  designed  for  m- 
JMert,  and  enduring  the  hardships  and 
ich  are  inseparable  from  such  a  mode  of 
>f  a  form  musnilar  and  robust,  without 
iperlluous  fle&n  to  support  :  on  his  legs 
*  find  absolutely  nothing  but  the  muscles 
for  motion.  He  is  TumiBhed  with  a 
that  he  may  grind  the  hardest  aliments  ; 
raitened  and  ruminating  stomach,  that  he 
iifne  too  much.    His  loot  is  lined  with  a 


lump  of  flesh,  which,  sliding  in  the  mud,  and  being  in  BedonlBt. 
no  way  adapted  to  climbing,  tits  him  for  a  dry,  level,  ' 
and  sandy  soil  like  that  of  Arabia.  Nature  lias  also 
evidently  destined  him  to  slavery,  by  refusing  him 
every  bort  of  defence  against  his  enemies.  To  pre- 
serve the  species,  therefore,  she  has  concealed  him  in 
the  depth  of  the  vast  deserts,  where  the  want  of  ve- 
getables can  attract  no  game,  and  w^hencc  the  want  of 
game  expels  every  voracious  animal.  Here  his  absti- 
nence enables  him  to  support  his  strength  on  the 
scanty  herbage  which  the  and  soil  produces  ;  and  he  is 
capable  of  existing  without  water  for  several  days  to- 
gether. Reduced  to  the  domestic  8t.ite,  he  has  render* 
ed  habitable  the  most  barren  soil  that  the  world  con* 
tains ;  and  is  alone  sufficient  for  all  his  master's  wanta. 
The  milk  of  the  camel  nourishes  the  family  of  the 
Arab,  under  the  various  forms  of  curd,  cheese,  anti 
butter ;  and  his  flesh  furnishes  a  repast  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  Slippers  and  harness  are  made 
of  his  skin,  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair.  Heavy 
burdens  are  transported  by  bis  means  ;  and  when  the 
earth  denies  forage  to  the  horse,  the  camel,  for  (o 
matiy  advantages,  seeks  no  other  recompense  than  a 
few  stalks  of  brambles  or  wormwood,  and  pounded 
date  kernftls.  ' 

The  ordinary  rate  of  motiov  of  the  camel  greatly 
exceeds  the  journeying  pace  of  the  horse  ;  but  there 
i&  a  peculiar  species  called  the  desert  camel^  of  which 
the  velocity  is  so  great,  as  almost  to  exceed  credibi- 
hiy.  Mr  Jackson,  in  his  recent  account  of  Morocco, 
ha?v  given  the  fol lowing  account  of  the  desert  camel 
of  the  Sahara,  in  Africa.  •*  Nature,  ever  providen^, 
and  scerrtg  the  difficulty  of  communication,  from  the 
immense  tracts  of  desert  country  in  Sahara,  has  af- 
forded the  Saharanans  a  means,  upon  any  emergency, 
of  crossing  the  great  African  desert  in  a  few  days. 
Mounted  upon  the  hcirk^  or  desert  camel,  (which  is 
in  tigure  similar  to  the  camel  of  burden,  but  mor^ 
elegantly  formed,)  the  Arab,  with  his  loins,  breast, 
and  ears  bound  round,  to  prevent  the  percussion  of 
air  proceeding  from  a  quick  motion,  rapidly  traverses, 
upon  the  back  of  this  abstemious  animal,  the  scorch- 
ing desert,  the  fiery  atmosphere  of  which  parches 
and  impedes  respiration,  so  as  almost  to  produce  suf- 
focation»  The  motion  of  the  heirie  is  violent,  and 
can  be  endured  only  by  those  patient,  abstemious, 
and  hardy  Arabs,  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
most  inferior  kind  of  heirie  are  called  talntnt/eCt 
a  term  expressive  of  their  going  the  distance  of  three 
days  journey  in  one  ;  the  next  kind  is  called  scbaucCt 
a  term  appropriated  to  that  which  goes  Seven  days 
journey  in  one,  and  this  is  the  general  character ; 
there  is  also  one  called  tasa^ee,  or  the  heirie  of  nine 
days ;  these  are  extremely  rare."  p.  S9,  40,  The 
swiftness  of  this  useful  animal,  Mr  Jackson  informs 
us,  is  thus  described  by  the  Arabs  in  their  figurative 
manner.  "  When  thou  shah  meet  a  heirie,  and  say 
to  the  rider  Salen-Aickt  *  peace  be  between  its  ;'  ere 
be  shall  have  answered  thee,  AUck-'Htilem^  *  there  is 
peace  between  us,'  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  neaflf 
out  of  sight,  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind." 

The  arts  of  the  Bedouins  are  few  and  simple,  and  - 

consist  in  weaving  their  clhmsy  tents  and  clothing, 

and   in    m*iking   mats   and    butter.      They   preserve 

thdr  butter  in  kathcro  bags,  and  their  water  in  goat 
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13e<louins.  skina.  Their  hearth  consists  of  a  hole  in  the  ground^ 
laid  with  stones^  and  covered  with  an  iron  pfate,  on 
which  they  bake  their  bread,  made  into  small  cakes. 
In  their  excursions  they  carry  with  them  a  supply 
of  meal ;  and  their  other  provisions  are,  dates,  milk, 
cheese,  and  honey.  Their  whole  commerce  extends 
only  to  the  exchanging  of  camels,  kids,  stallions,  and 
milk,  for  ai  iii«»  clothing,  a  little  rice  or  cotton,  and 
some  moneys  which  they  bur)-.  They  are  totally 
ignorant  of  science,  and  nothing  is  more  uncommon 
among  them  than  to  know  how  to  read.  Their  only 
literature  consists  in  singing  love-songs,  or  in  reciting 
tales  and  histories,  in  the  manner  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  Entertainments,  For  such  stories  they  have 
a  peculiar  passion ;  and  in  the  evening  they  seat 
themselves  on  the  ground,  at  the  door  of  their  tents, 
or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold  ;  and  there,  ranged  in  a 
circle,  round  a  small  fire  of  dung,  with  their  le?s 
crossed,  and  their  pipes  in  their  mouths,  after  indm* 
ging  for  some  time  in  silent  meditation,  they  amuse 
themselves  with  the  recital  of  tales  of  this  kind. 
They  profess  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  but  are  far 
from  being  strict  in  the  observance  of  its  ceremo- 
nies, or  fervid  in  their  professions  of  devotion.  They 
excuse  themselves  for  this  laxity,  by  demanding, 
*<  How  shall  we  makQ  ablutions,  who  have  no  water  I 
How  can  we  bestow  alms,  who  are  not  rich  ?  Why 
should  we  fast  in  the  Ramadan,  since  the  whole  year 
with  us  is  one  continued  fast  ?  And  what  necessity 
is  there  for  us  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  if 
God  be  present  every  where  ?" 

We  sliall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Bedouins, 
with  extracting  from  the  Travels  of  Sonini  in  Egypt, 
a  very  lively  and  ioterestin?  detail  of  a  rencounter 
which  that  traveller  had  in  the  desert  with  a  troop  of 
these  marauders,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  peculiarities  of  their  cha- 
racter in  a  very  striking  light.  He  was  on  his  way 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  under  the  guidance  and 
safeguard  of  Hussein,  who  was  scheik  of  a  tribe  of 
half  civilized  Bedouins  stationed  not  far  from  Alex- 
andria, and  had  entered  the  desert  which  skirts  the 
famous  lakes  of  natron.  **  I  staid  some  days,"  says 
our  traveller,  "  near  the  lakes,  the  borders  of  which 
I  traversed ;  at  length  we  resumed  ourjoumey,  con- 
tinuing our  course  to  the  south-west.  The  sand  over 
which  we  travelled  was  completdy  covered  with  har- 
dened natron,  which,  rendered  our  progress  toilsome 
and  fatiguing,  both  to  us  and  our  beasts.  We  arri- 
ved within  a  short  distance  of  a  large  square  edifice, 
in  which  a  few  Coptic  monks  live  shut  up  from  the 
world.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  upon  earth  a 
jQciore  horrible  or  repulsive  situation  than  this  sort  of 
convent.  Built  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  its  walls, 
though  very  lofty,  are  not  distinguishable  at  any  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sand,  of  which  they  have 
th^  reddish  tinge,  and  bare  aspect.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent entrance ;  no  tree,,  no  plant  of  any  height,  is 
seen  around  it  ;  no  path  leads  to  it ;  no  trace  of  hu- 
man footste]^  is  observable  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  if  a 
few  be  imprinted,  they  are  sooa  covered  by  the  sand, 
or  obliterated  by  the  tread  of  wild  and  ferocious 
beasts,  the  proper  inhabitants  of  these  frightful  soli- 
tudes. 
**  We  wene  about  500  or  600  paces  from  this  dun- 


geon. Hussein  had  advanced  before  us,  to  obtain  ov  U 
admission  into  the  convent,  which  is  to  be  procmcd  ^* 
with  difficulty.  I  was  some  way  from  htm,  and  the 
rest  of  our  company  was  at  a  considerable  distaice. 
A  troop  of  Bedouins,  on  horseback,  suddenly  issued 
from  behind  the  walls.  At  first  I  did  not  disunguiib 
them,  amid  the  clouds  of  dust  they  raited ;  but,  u 
soon  as  they  were  discernible,  I  perceived  both  didr 
number,  and  what  they  were.  Instantly  I  turaol 
about  my  horse's  head,  and,  being  mounted  on  m 
excellent  courser,  which  carried  me  with  too  mod 
speed  for  them  to  overtake  me,  soon  joined  my  con- 
panions,  who  had  hkewise  perceived  the  troop  from 
the  backs  of  their  camels.  I  found  them  on  fioot, 
drawn  up  in  a  close  body  ;  leaped  off  my  hoTse ;  aad 
exhorted  them  to  defend  themselves  with  woor. 
We  were  six  in  all,  but  on  three  of  the  numbermtle 
dependence  was  to  be  placed.  From  two  of  the  n^^ 
tives  of  the  country  we  could  not  expect  much ;  and 
the  draughtsman,  young  and  inexperienced,  scarodj 
knew  how  to  fire  a  jrun. 

*'  The  firmness  of  a  handful  of  men,  alone  in  die 
midst  of  a  saudy  plain,  and  exposed  on  all  aides^ 
checked  a  squadron  of  Bedouins  amounting  to  ncv 
a  hundred.     Though  they  came  towards  us  at  iUL 
gallop,  they  stopped  suddenly  about  a  hundred  paees 
off,  and  cried  out  to  us  not  to  fire.     I  answered  with 
telling  them  not  to  advance.     For  some  moowBli 
they  remained  in  a  sort  of  hesitation,  during  which 
we  observed  them  consulting  together;  at  length 
they  separated  into  four  bands,  three  of  which  Nt    1 
off  at  full  gallop,  and  stationed  themselves  on  osr    ' 
flanks  and  m  our  rear.     This  manceuTre,  which  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  prevent,  disconcerted  m 
tvTO  soldiers ;  and  all  that  I  could  urge  was  incapahfc 
of  prevailing  on  them  to  resolve  to  stand  on  thearde^ 
fence.    We  had  good  fusils,  and  a  considerable  qos- 
tity  of  cartridges.     I  knew  that  the  Bedouins  wooH 
take  flight,  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  few  of  their  psrtf 
drop ;  and  I  was  certain,  that  our  first  fire  mut 
bring  down  severaL     It  is  true,  I  did  not  coander 
that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  ai 
that,  if  our  enemies  had  fled,  it  would  only  have  bed 
to  return  again  speedily  by  thousands,  overpower  as 
by  their  numbers,  and  massacre  us  all,  in  reveagefor 
the  death  of  their  comrades.     I  flung  down  mr  fihA 
with  vexation  at  being  forced  to  yi^ld  to  sncn  rob' 
bers. 

**  They  were  soon  upon  us,  and,  without 
time  to  alight,  pilhiged  us  in  the  twinkling  of 
Money,  arms,  effects,  garments,  provisioos,  weie 
taken.  They  left  me  my  long  under  vest  and 
breeches;  m^  companions  were  stripped  of  e? 
thing  but  their  shirts.  My  turban  had  been  tak 
my  head,  shaved  and  bare,  was  scopched  by  the  fe^^ 
vency  of  the  sun,  and  ached  intolerably.  I 
it  as  well  as  I  could  with  both  my  hands,  but 
would  not  alleviate  the  pain.  The  tpoiL  wis 
out  upon  the  sand ;  a  score  of  Arabs  on  loot, 
we  had  not  perceived,  as  they  had  concenled  thef=^ 
selves  behind  a  heap  of  stones,  joined  the  others ;  in^ 
they  all  fell  to  dividing  the  plunder,  not  withoat  ol^^ 
Btreperous  disputes. 

«<  Our  different  situations  would  hsve  fbmed    ^ 
striking  subject  for  a  pictnrei  under  the  hand  of  9M 
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place  you  might  Lave  sren,  dw- 
ng  oytr  the  booty>  the  band  or  robbers,  covered 
.  duM,  ftome  of  black,  others  of  tawny  com- 
ionsi  and  their  countenances  dried  up  like  the 
6«  which  their  robberies  render  still  more  dismal : 
Ue  irjdst  of  them  my  old  servant*  coolly  endca- 
■^  to  recover  from  them  some  small  portions  of 
^Kilf  and  occasionally  dealing  a  blow  with  his 
K^ attain  his  object.  In  the  fore- ground,  the 
Bcr»  motionlcBS  and  disconcerted  ;  the  two 
"ptians  staring  stupidly  on  each  other  ;  me^  ^t  a 
ince,  biting  my  fingers,  with  a  look  of  inJigna- 
and  chagrin  ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  the  draughts- 
I  crying  bitterly,  and  answering  me  with  sobs, 
A  I  went  up  to  him,  to  ask  him  if  he  had  recei- 
ggf  hart :  '  No,  sir,  but  what  shall  we  get  to 

l^^ed  of  being  the  spectator  of  a  scene  in  which 
li  useless  for  me  to  take  a  part,  I  proceeded  to- 
il the  monastery,  hoping  to  find  Hussein,  who 
repaired  thither;  when  I  heard  myself  called,  and 
cntly  felt  myself  seized  by  the  arm.  It  was  the 
f  of  the  robbers,  an  Arab  of  the  desert  of  Nubia, 
in  face  was  aa  black  as  a  negro's.  He  led  me 
pwithout  sa>nng  a  word,  into  the  midst  of  the 
p.  I  imagined  that  he  was  desirous  of  the  gar- 
t^  they  had  left  me,  or  that,  on  deliberation,  he 
blolvcd  to  take  away  my  life.  How  great  was 
Ifcprisc,  when  I  found  this  chief  carefully  inqui- 

what  clothes  and  effects  belonged  to  me  ;  and, 
r  having  acted  as  my  valet-de-chambre  a  little  too 
fbly  in  undressing  me,  now  taking  upon  himself 
iame  office,  but  with  more  civility,  in  aseisUng 
|o  put  on  the  different  parts  of  my  dress ;  re- 
liijg  me  my  purse,  and  restoring  my  a*  ms  !  Other 
oums  performed  the  same  office  to  my  compa* 
IS,  equally  astonished  at  so  singular  and  unexpect* 
to  adventure. 

This  was  the  finut  of  Hussein's  spirited  conduct. 
lie  he  was  near  the  walls  of  the  convent,  to  which 
lad  repaired  with  his  fusil  slun^  over  hia  shoulder, 
e  of  the  Arabs  set  off  to  detain  him.  They  had 
ed  his  arms;  but  Hasseirj,  after  a  long  dispute, 
reeded  in  gcttmg  up  behind  one  of  the  Bedouins, 

being  convtyed  to  the  place  where  the  whole 
>p  was,  <•  Arabs  !"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
chiefs,  **  you  have  stripped  a  man  coahded  to 

fnotection,  and  for  whom  I  have  pledged  my  own 
f  a  man  with  whom  I  have  eaten,  who  has  slept 
rf  toy  tent,  and  who  is  become  my  brother.  I  cun 
r  again  enter  that  tent  ;  I  dare  not  shew  my  face 
>  in  the  camp  ;  I  must  renounce  the  pleasure  of 
ttiore  embracing  my  wife  and  children.  Arabs, 
^vray  my  life,  or  restore  aH  that  belongs  to  my 
le-r."  This  speech,  which  was  accompanied 
a^  look  of  firmness  and  a  tone  of  resolution,  made 
ivopression  on  the  minds  of  the  Bedouins.  Hus- 
laul  snatclted  his  fusil  out  of  the  hands  of  him 
■^Id  it,  and,  while  watting  (ill  they  bad  taken 
^^soluiion,  presented  it  to  the  chief  commander 
"^  robbers,  determined  to  shoot  him  iii  case  of  a 
^i  and  thus  expose  himself  to  be  massacred,  ra- 
t-  han  consent  to  our  suffering  the  least  injury, 
iductor  was  well  known  ;  they  were  aware, 
rciolute  character  \v^uld  leao  him  to  carry 


his  threats  into  execution  ;  thus,  partly  thmugh  fear,  &eJ^n»"*' 
partly  through  deference,  the  black  chief  consented  '^— *v*^-' 
to  restore  all  that  was  taken  from  me  j  and  this  was 
done  with  truly  admirable  fidelity.  It  is  true,  every 
thing  that  appeared  valuable  in  the  eyrs  of  him  who 
had  taken  it,  required  to  be  particularly  claimed  ; 
but  when  the  chief  insisted  upon  it,  it  was  produced  ; 
and  this  discipline  among  people,  and  in  a  place  wiiere 
we  could  not  have  expected  to  find  an  instance  of  it, 
appeared  to  me  highly  astonishing.  The  chief  came 
to  ask  me  what  was  missing  still ;  on  my  naming  an 
article,  he  mounted  on  a  little  eminence,  and  cried, 
*•  Arabs,  such  a  thing  is  not  restored;  let  it  be 
brought.**  If  the  person  who  had  it  was  not  prompt 
in  his  obedience,  he  added,  **  Come,  Arabs,  no  de- 
lay ;'*  and  it  was  delivered  to  me  immediaiciv.  The 
chief  then  mentioned  an  other  article  that  had  been 
stolen,  and  it  was  restored  to  me  in  the  same  manner. 

**  Two  hours  were  thus  spent  before  the  inventory 
of  my  effects  was  gone  through.  E^^  thing  waa 
restored  to  me  except  my  money,  of  which  I  received 
only  a  small  part.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  two  scheiks,  Hussein,  in  particular,  insisted  on 
my  counting  in  his  presence  the  sequins  that  had 
b^n  returned.  The  Arabs,  to  whom  my  purse  ap- 
peared a  good  prize,  and  who  had  shared  the  chief 
part  of  Its  contents,  waited  till  I  had  finished  count- 
ing them  with  some  uneasiness,  which  H*a8  quickly 
removed  on  my  declaring  that  I  had  all  my  money. 
Thinking  myself  happy  to  come  off  so  well,  I  had 
voluntarily  sacrificed  two-thirds  of  what  I  possessed, 
that  I  might  not  incur  the  hatred  of  the  honest  rob* 
bers  that  surrounded  me,  and  expose  myself  to  their 
vengeance.  These  banditti  thought  it  not  sufficient 
to  appear  just,  they  would  also  be  polite.  The 
chief  brought  me  nis  horse,  and  insisted  on  my 
mounting  it,  to  ride  the  httle  distance  from  the 
place  we  were  to  the  monastery,  while  he  attended 
me  on  foot.  Some  others  of  the  Arabs  paid  the  same 
respect  to  my  companions,  each  of  them  walking,  in 
like  manner,  by  the  side  of  his  horse.  When  wc 
came  near  the  walls,  we  saw  some  baskets  of  bread, 
and  wooden  dishes  of  lentils,  let  down  by  ropes. 
Seating  ourselves  on  the  ground,  in  a  circle,  we  ate 
up  this  provision  with  people  who  just  before  were 
our  enemies.  After  our  repast  was  finished,  some  of 
them  came  up  to  me  with  frankness,  and  even  with  a 
sort  of  cordiality,  thanking  heaven  that  no  injiuy  had 
befallen  me  ;  with  a  tone  of  concern  for  my  temerity 
in  traveUing  through  a  desert,  which,  by  their  owa 
confession,  was  the  resort  only  of  thieves  and  robbers* 
Above  all,  they  did  not  forget  to  say  their  prayer* 
with  great  devotion,  after  they  had  rubbed  their  arms 
and  legs  with  sand,  for  want  of  water,  to  perform  the 
ablutiuns  prescribed  by  their  law.  Mahomet,  an 
Arab  himself,  was  a^'are  of -the  circumstances  to 
which  his  followers  would  frequently  find  themselves 
in  the  desert,  and  accordingly  directed  them  to  toake 
use  of  sand  instead  of  water. 

*<  I  learned  afterwards,  that  these  Arabs  had  been 
informed  of  our  journey,  and  that  they  had  watched 
our  steps  from  its  commencement.  They  had  been 
under  the  walls  of  tlie  monastery  ever  since  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  had  acquainted  the 
monks,  that  they  would  have  a  visit  from  some  Franks 
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Btd^uinfc  in  the  course  of  the  day.    To  the  v§ry  moment  when 
'  Xhej  perceived  U3,  they  had  hcenironcerting  the  man- 
&er  in  which  they  might  attack  us  with  least  risk ; 
for  they  were  not  without  aprtrehensionsy  as  they 
knew  that  we  were  well  armed.' ^    See  Sonini's  Tra* 


vels  in  Egypt^  c.  xxvii.     See  alto  Vohey 
fit  Egupt  and  Syria;  Savary's  LetUr$ 
Neibuhr's  TraveU  through  Arabia y  SfC. ; 
son's  Account  of  the  Empire  qfMfmxco* 


BEE. 


»ee. 


Jlisfory  of 
the  honey 
bee. 


1  HIS  is  a  very  numerous  genus  of  insects,  on  which 
we  have  already  made  some  general  renuu-ks  under 
the  article  Apis,  the  generic  name.  Heie  we  shall 
confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  the  honey  bee^ 

[Apis  MeUificai"^  treating,  in  the  first  place,  of  its  n»- 
ture  and  properties ;  and,  secondly,  laying  down  those 
rules  which  must  guide  the  cultivator  in  his  views  to 
convert  the  labours  of  the  animal  to  hie.  own  advan- 
tage. It  is  indispensible^  however,  that  he  should 
previously  become  acquainted  with  the  natural  histo- 
ry of  the  bee,  otherwise' he  will  often  find  his  object 
fail  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  ;  and  if  he 
does  render  himself  master  of  it,  he  will  remedy  many 
unexpected  disasters  by  simple  and  unerring  expe- 
dients. 

Bees  have  attracted  an  uncommon  share  of  atten- 
tion in  all  countries,  and  in  every  age.  Their  mi- 
nuteness, numbers,  habits,  and  the  luxuries  we  derive 
from  their  united  industry,  have,  from  periods  of  the 
most  remote  antiouity,  been  the  fertile  source  of  ad- 
miration. Hence  nave  resulted  innumerable  inquiries* 
as  well  for  the  elucidation  of  science,  as  for  personsd 
gratification  and  pecuniary  advanta^re.  But,  unlike 
those  subjects  on  which  long  and  patient  investigation 
are  bestowed,  the  obscurities  attending  the  uature 
of  bees  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ob- 
server's anxiety  to  unveil  them,  and,  at  the  end  of 
many  years,  few  indisputable  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  individuals.  Errors  have  thence  accumula- 
ted on  errors  ;  imagination  has  magnified  deceitful 
appearances  into  certainties,  by  which  even  expe- 
rienced naturalists  have  been  deluded  ;  and  most  of 
the  treatises  published,  under  the  pretence  of  instruct- 
ing, serve  only  to  lead  the  unskilful  into  the  belief  of 
absurd  and  fallacious  doctrines.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  good  authors,  who  have  seen  without  preju- 
dice, and  nave  related  without  exaggeration,  such  as 
Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  Reaumur,  Bonnet,  Schirach, 
and  Huber.  We  shall  avail  ourselves  of  their  obser- 
vations, and  endeavour,  from  these,  and  our  own 
practical  remarks,  to  select  what  has  been  fixed  by 
experiments,  rejecting  the  fabulous  accounts  of  others.. 

I.  Natural  History  and  Economy  of  thx 
Honey  Bjbe. — The  honey  bee  is  either  wild  or  do- 
mesticated, and  consists  ot  numerous  societies,  comi- 
posed  of  from  10,000  to  30,000^  perhaps  40,000  or 
50,000  individuals.  In  the  former  state,  it  inhabits 
the  woods,  in  clefts  of  trees,  and,Jt  may  be,  the  ca- 
vities of  rocks  also :  in  the  latter,  it  is  kept  by  us  in 
wooden  boxes,  or  coverings  of  straw  or  osiers,  com- 
monly called  hives  in  English,  but  more  definitely 
dkifps  in  the  Scottish  language,  or  old  English :  for, 


strictly  speaking,  hive  signifies  the  cover 

colony  ;  and  sxvarm,  that  portion  of  the 

leaves  the  parent  stock  at  a  certain  aei 

vear,  before  it  is  lodged  under  our  care. 

oy  which  we  understand  the  whole  colon 

three  different  kinds  of  bees;  females, 

workers.     The  females,   of  which  not 

one  can  ever  live  in  all  the  great  popu 

hive,  are  called  queens ;  the  males,  ot  v 

are  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands, 

drones  ;  and  the  remainder  are  denominate 

or  netiterSf  from  being  supposed  to  belonjg 

sex.     They  are  the  operative  part  of  the 

ty;  for,  while  the  female  gives  birth  to 

young,  and  the  males  perform  no  functioi 

petuating  their  race,  the  workers  collect  i 

form  the  wax,  build  the  comb^,  watch 

growth  of  the  youn^,  and  supply  their  ne 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  anatoniy  of  th 

ceming  which  Swammerdam  and  Reaumi 

largely  written  ;  but  the  use  to  which  the 

convert  some  of  its  organs,  requires  a  brie 

tion  of  their  structure.     A  bee  has  four 

six  legs :  its  abdomen  consists  of  several  s 

lar  rings,  connected  by  membranes ;  the  la 

with  a  sting :  and  the  head  is  provided  i 

boscis,  and  two  mandibles,  in  addition  to  a  r 

which  the  animal  has  likewise.     The  bod 

covered  with  hair,  which  is  not  to  be  coi 

indifferent  character ;  for  each  separate  h 

with  the  microscope,  appears  a  plant  in 

with  a  stem  and  branches  ;  and  the  small  j 

pollen,  shaken  off  by  the  motion  of  a  bee  i 

are  arrested  by  the  hairs,  and  then  coUecte 

lets  with  its  limbs.     In  the  third  pair  of  t 

is  a  small  hollow,  to  which  the  pellets  are 

part  of  the  second  pair  is -provided  wit! 

semble  brushes,  for  brushing. off  the  pol 

proboscis  is  the  principal  organ  employed 

mg  the  honey  ;  when  inactive,  it  is  folded 

head,  and  defended  by  a  scaly  sheath,  or 

When  employed,  it  is  extended,  and  the  ; 

parently  ficks  the  honey  from  the  fiow< 

mouth,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  a 

transmits  it  to  the  stomach.     All  the  he 

we  see  in  combs  is  a  vegetable  product.   A 

swallowed  by  the  bees,  it  is  disgorged  into  1 

but  its  scanty  quantities  in  the  natural  sU 

us  from  ascertaining  what  change  is  under| 

stomach.     Until  very  lately,  it  was  believe 

bees  also  swallowed  the  wax,  and  disgoi 

construct  the  cells ;  and,  when  so  disgorg 

liad  the  property  of  induratingi  like  the 


forming  aiUc,  immediatdy  ci  etpoiure  to  the  air; 
■■^  md  that  the  mandibles  were  usetd  in  moulding  the 
parts  to  iHcir  proper  size  and  thicknesa.  It  is  now 
provcdt  that  wax  ia  made  out  of  honey,  which  is 
•wallowed  by  the  bees  indeed,  but  there  is  great  rea> 
ioo  to  bdieve  that  it  then  transudes  through  the 
membrane*  connecting  the  rings  of  the  body  in  the 
form  of  wax.  The  females  and  worker*  have  a  sting, 
of  which  the  males  are  destitute.  Thtd  is  not  a  aim  pie 
•birp-pointed  weapon,  as  apparent  to  the  eye  of  a 
•upmcial  observer  ;  it  consists  of  two  separate  p«r- 
tioiil*  applied  longitudinally  against  each  other.  The 
cxtemai  side  of  each  is  provided  with  several  barbs, 
like  those  of  a  dart,  which  prevents  the  retraction  of 
the  sting  from  the  wound  it  has  inflicted,  unld  the  pur- 
pose of  its  penetration,  the  discharge  of  poison,  be 
fill  filled*  These  barbs,  it  is  said,  may  be  elevated  and 
depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Having  satrslied 
its  vengeance,  the  sting  is  withdrawn  i  but  if  the  bee  is 
fuddenly  forced  away,  the  barbs  remain  elevated^  and 
retain  the  sting  in  the  wound.  The  extraordinary 
pain  attending  so  small  a  puncture,  arises  from  a 
Isquidf  which  is  genuine  poison,  (lowing  into  the 
wound  from  an  oval  bag^  or  reservoir,  in  the  body  of 

I  the  animal,  connected  with  the  sting  ;   and  its  viru* 
lence  is  such,  as  even  to  occasion  death,  if  the  stings 
be  numerous.     In  experiments  where  a  small  portion 
of  the  poison  was  introduced  into  a  slight  puncture 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  acute  pain  followed  ;  and,  OQ 
laying  the  smallest  quantity  on  the  tongue,  a  sweet* 
iih  taste    first  was  sensible,  which  became  burning 
ttid  acrid,  and  continued    so    several    hours.      The 
^Scci  of  the  poison  is  various  on  different  people  ;   in 
^OOhCf  a  single  sting  occasions  nolent  swelling  and  in- 
fltniaiaiion  ;  others  suffer  little  inconvenience  from  it. 
If  the  sting  be  left  in  the  wound,  its  vital  powers 
^iil  force  it  still  deeoer  ;  therefore  it  is  cautiously  to 
oe  ^-xtracted,  and  the  part  sucked  and  washed  with 
^e^ar,  or  some  liquid  fit  to  allay  inflammation,  that 
"^  probably  the  only  effectual  mode  of  cure.    We 
^*iiiot  readily  ascertain  the  real  use  of  the  sting  to 
J^^^-       It  is  vain  to  affirm,  that  it  is  an  organ  of  de- 
^f^c^    against  enemies ;  that  the  treasures  of  a  hive 
^f^  particularly  exposed  to  depredation,  and  requji-e 
**^   protection,    Nfany  other  insects,  in  similar  cir- 
liiTist,^!,^^^^  have  no  defensive  weapon  ;  many  possess 
r^Hich  we  can  hardly  say  have  any  thing  to  guard ; 
^  •ome,  exposed  to  numerous  accidents,  are  entire- 
^^^  provided   with   the    means    of  averting   them, 
^^^   Sole  purposes  to  which  we  see  the  sting  applied, 
'^J^p^Tident  of  the  resistance  of  injury,  are  massacring 
f™^  <it-cncs  of  the  hive ;  and  by  queens,  to  effect  their 
B^**^^  destruction.     Queens  are  more  pacific  than 
^^  ^ common  bees,  and  less  inclined  to  sting  the  per- 
^^i*^^at  handles  them, 

KP*  He  three  kinds  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive  are  all  of 
^*"^^nt  size  and  appearance,  and  may  easily  be  re- 
K^a^ed.     The  common  bees  and  males  are  familiar 
?  ^^^Tj  one  J  the  latter  being  much  larger,  and  of 
V^^^r  flight.     But  the  queen   resembles  neither  in 
T^?^^ lire  J  she  is  about  eight  lines  and  a  half  in  length, 
1^*^  the  males  are  seven,  and  the  workers  six.    Her 
^^^tUen  is  greatly  longer  in  proportion,  and  increases 
i»*»ch  when  filled  with  eggs ;  her  wings  are  so  short 
^  ^^rcely  t4}  reach  past  tne  third  ringy  and  her  co* 


lour  tends  to  a  deeper  yellow.  Queens,  and  also  males, 
are  occasionally  seen  of  smaller  size  than  tisual ;  which 
naturalists  have  supposed  is  owing  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  yet  known,  however,  whether 
all  the  bees  preserved  in  hives,  in  diifcrent  countrica, 
arc  exactly  of  the  same  species ;  or,  whether  there  are 
varieties  preserving  their  peculiar  characteristics  of 
size  and  colour. 

l*ong  ago  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  welfare  of  the  p{M^i;a^ 
queen  is  indkpensible  to  the  welfare  of  the  hive,  and  tiua» 
that  any  accident  befalling  her  is  fatal  to  the  whok 
colony.  As  she  is  the  parent  of  the  hive,  it  is  from 
her  alone  that  a  complete  swarm,  composed  of  queens, 
drones,  and  workers,  can  proceed  j  and  without  all 
these  different  members  of  the  community,  it  cannot 
either  lay  up  stores,  or  be  preserved  in  existence. 
That  bees  are  propagated  by  means  of  eggs,  which 
arc  hatched  into  worms,  could  not  be  unknown  from 
times  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  |  but  no  point  in 
the  natural  history  of  animals  has  been  more  keenly 
contested,  than  their  precise  mode  of  generation.  It 
was  concluded,  from  finding  males  and  females  toge* 
ther  in  the  same  hive,  that  their  sexual  union  gave 
birth  to  the  young;  yet  no  one  had  beheld  their  con- 
course. Tliose  provided  with  the  means  best  adapt* 
ed  for  observation,  could  only  assert,  that  some* 
thing  like  an  indistinct  and  transient  junction  had 
taken  place  before  them.  Others,  again,  with  all  the 
assiduity,  care,  and  attention  they  were  able  to  com- 
mand, could  see  nothing  of  the  kind  |  and  thence  in* 
ferred,  that  the  queen  was  a  real  fiermaphrodite, 
which  in  itself  possessed  the  generative  powers  of 
both  sexes  combined*  A  third  class,  where  we  are 
surprised  the  name  of  Swammerdam  should  appear, 
ascribed  the  impregnation  of  the  queen  to  a  certain 
aura  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  the  males,  which 
must  necessarily  be  numerous,  in  order  that  it  may 
have  sufficient  power;  and  a  few  observers  conceived, 
that  external  fecundation  of  the  tggs  took  place  af- 
ter being  deposited  in  the  cell,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  generation  of  frogs  and  (iaiies  h  effected.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  young  were  found  in  hives  provided 
with  queens,  though  entirely  destitute  of  males. 
They  were  seen  in  spring  long  before  males  begin  to 
exist,  and  in  winter  after  the  whole  are  destroyed ; 
and  an  experiment  by  Hattorf  evinced  the  aversion 
of  queens  to  drones,  rather  than  an  aflection  for  them. 
He  took  two  virgin  queens  from  their  cells,  and  con- 
fined each,  along  with  two  drones  taken  from  the 
same  hive,  under  a  glass  vessel.  One  of  the  dronea 
having  approached  a  queen,  was  seized  by  her,  and 
killed  on  the  spot ;  and  tlie  other  did  exactly  the  like 
with  one  of  her  companions ;  the  two  remaining 
drones  escaped*  This  experiment,  on  frequent  repe- 
tition, presented  similar  results ;  and  the  variety  of 
devices  to  ascertain  the  fact  were  attended  with  con* 
sequences  which  serveil  still  more  and  more,  to  per* 
plex  the  observer.  At  length,  ftowever,  the  truth 
seems  to  be  disclosed,  and  we  shall  briefly  advert  to 
the  methods  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
it- 

M.  Huber  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  finding  the 
experiments  of  all  former  naturalists  unsatisfactory, 
removed  the  whole  reigning  females  fjcoin  a  nvimb^r  ^Jt 
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£ee.  hifes,  and  aubstttated  for  each  a  queen  taken  at  the 
▼  '  Aoment  she  came  to  maturity.  He  then  divided  the 
hives  into  two  chisses;  and  having  removed* all  the 
drones  from  those  of  the  first  cut8s>  he  adapted  a 
glass  tube  to  the  entrance,  so  narrow  that  no  drone 
^ould  pass,  but  large  enough  to  admit  common  bees. 
The  whole  drones  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hives 
of  the  second  class,  and  more  were  even  introduced. 
A  ?lass  tube,  also,  too  small  for  their  exit,  though  of 
sumcicnt  capacity  for  common  bees,  was  likewise 
adapted  to  tne  entrance  of  the  hives.  This  experi- 
ment'was  carefully  made ;  and,  to  the  author^s  great 
surprise,  all  the  queens  renuuned  sterile ;  thus  proving, 
that  a  female  confined  to  her  hive  would  continue 
barren  while  amidst  a  seraglio  of  males. 
SexxiA  The  result  of  successive  experiments,  diversified  in 

utiion  i^kes  every  possible  numncr,  and  made  with  much  skill  and 
place.  indefatigable  labour,  proved,  that  the  generation  of 

l>ees  is  effected  by  the  union  of  the  sexes,  as  in  most 
other  species  of  insects,  and  the  larger  terrestrial  ani- 
mals. But  it  is  never  in  the  interior  of  the  hive  that 
it  takes  place.  The  queen,  to  accomplish  it,  must 
issue  forth  from  her  dwelling*-the  only  occasion,  ex- 
cept one,  on  which  she  leaves  it ;  and  although  her 
junction  with  the  drone  has  not  yet  been  witnessed 
by  human  eyes,  it  is  supposed  to  happen  high  in  the 
air.  In  illustrating  the  generation  of  bees,  the  au- 
thor whom  we  have  already  named  concluded,  that  if 
queens  were  obliged  to  go  out  for  impregnation,  it 
would  be  at  the  warmest  time  of  the  day,  as  the  males 
then  leave  the  hive.  On  the  29th  of  June,  a  hive, 
containing  a  virgin  queen  Bvc  days  old,  was  made  the 
subject  of  observation.  The  sun  had  shone  from  his 
rising ;  the  air  was  very  warm ;  and,  at  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  the  males  began  to  leave  the  neighbouring 
hives.  The  entrance  of  the  one  containing  the  queen 
was  then  enlarged,  and  the  bees  entering  and  depart- 
ing narrowly  observed.  The  males  appeared,  and 
immediately  took  flight ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
young  queen  came  to  the  entrance.  Before  quitting 
the  board,  she  traversed  it,  and  brushed  her  belly 
with  her  hind  legs,  during  which  she  received  no  at- 
tention either  from  the  males  or  workers.  Taking 
flight,  she  again  approached  the  hive  as  if  to  examine 
the  place  oflier  departure,  that  she  might  recognise 
it.  Next,  describing  circles  ten  or  twelve  feet  sJbove 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  she  rapidly  rose  in  the  air, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  The  observer  and  an  as- 
sistant hastened  to  contract  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 
and  in  seven  minutes  the  young  queen  returned.  No 
external  marks  of  fecundation  being  visible,  she  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  hive.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  came  to  the  entrance,  and  brushing  herself  as  be- 
fore, took  flight.  Returning  to  examine  the  hiv^,  she 
departed,  rising  so  high  that  the  observers  soon  lost 
sight  of  her.  Twenty- seven  minutes  elapsed  before 
her  second  excursion  terminate;d ;  but  now  the  was  in 
a  very  different  condition  from  that  in  v^hich  she  ap- 
peared after  the  first;  for. she  exhibited  the  most  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  sexual  union,  by  bringing  along 
with  her  the  genital  organs  of  the  male  by  which  she 
had  been  impregnated.*-And  here  a  wonderful  devia- 
tion from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  ensues ;  the 
male  loses  his  organs  in  copulation,  and  thus  sacrifiyces 


hit  own  life  in  perpetuating  his  race.  In  two  dtyttiM 
belly  of  tlie  queen  was  swollen ;  and,  oa  invettqpb 
tion,  she  proved  to  have  laid  nearly  an  hnndned  tggi 
in  the  workers'  cells.  For  some  reason,  which  m  im< 
known  to  us,  the  sexual  union  cannot  be  acconplnb 
ed  in  the  hive ;  and  the  object  of  the  queen's  depir 
ture  being  once  fulfilled,  she  never  again  leavea  it  m 
less  to  conduct  a  swarm. 

Forty-six  hours  after  impregnation  the  t]neeB  he 
gins  laying  eggs,  which  will  become  workers  ;  nnd 
provided  impregnation  takes  place  within  the  fin 
twenty  days  of  her  existence,  thousands  are  prodnoei 
uninterruptedly  during  the  succeeding  eleven  mon^ 
Then  she  commences  Uying  eggs  wfaioi  will  be  draiies 
But  should  matters  be  othxrwise  arranged ;  shook 
her  impregnation,  either  from  constraint  or  accident 
be  delayed  more  than  twenty  days  beyond  her  ovi 
complete  metamorphosis,  a  sinenlar  akeration  takei 
place.  She  begins  laying  vrithm  forty-six  hours  nl 
Its  occurrence,  but  no  eggs  excepting  thoae  bam 
which  drones  proceed ;  nor  will  ihe  ulj  nny  odd 
kind  during  her  whole  life.  A  nice  and  diffictik  pro 
blem  thence  arises,  which  analogy  does  not  nid  us  ti 
solve.  How  is  the  order  of  nature  so  completely  in 
verted  by  retarded  impregnation  ?  The  eggs  pn)d» 
cing  males  require,  in  the  natural  state,  eleven  monthi 
to  attain  maturity ;  but,  under  the  effects  of  this  ac- 
cidental occurrence,  they  reach  perfection  in  forty-sis 
hours.  Those  eggs  which  should  have  preceded  tbaa, 
during  eleven  months,  in  many  thousands,  totally  dis- 
appear, and  from  no  other  sensible  cause.  Some  fi* 
tiation  has  ensued,  which,  while  it  destroys  the  vito« 
lity  of  which  the  workers'  e^gs  are  susceptible^  ope* 
rates  such  a  change,  as  to  bnng  those  of  the  ■in 
eleven  months  eariier  to  maturity.  On  reflecting  tkik 
a  simple  copulation  is  sufficient  to  impregnate  atltfcn 
eggs  which  a  queen  will  lay  in  two  years,  or,  uuhyij 
the  whole  that  she  will  lay  durin^^  her  life,  the  fse»» 
tion  becomes  still  more  embarrassinff.  Withost  b^ 
ing  aware  qf  the  cause  of  such  pecuunrities,  soaedto 
servers  have  maintained,  that  there  were  oertaia  9f^ 
cies  of  queens,  from  which  no  description  of  ben,  i 
cepting  drones,  would  be  generated ;  which  ll 
justly  determined  was  extremely  bjurious  tothdri 
spective  colonies. 

The  laying  of  a  queen  is  retarded,  or  alt 
interrupted,  by  cold ;  and  one  impregnated  in  t 
of  October  has  been  known  to  retain  her  c;ggi  fiM 
months  and  a  half,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  vi0 
ter.  This  queen,  during  March  and  April,  hid  aba0 
3000  eggs,  producing  males  only ;  and  so  verr  fHM 
lific  are  these  insects,  that  a  single  queen  maypelltf 
mother  of  12,000  bees,  or  more,  in  the  space  of  tr* 
months,  which  is  laying  at  the  rate  of  200  eggs  ditf 
ly.  The  queen  before  depositing  an  egg,  euSUitf 
whether  the  cell  is  clean  and  fit  to  receive  it,  and  A^ 
suitable  to  its  future  state ;  for  qi^ens,  niak%  Sf* 
workers,  have  cells  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  Uifl 
and  the  queen,  by  anticipation,  seems  aware  vHiifihs^ 
these  will  proceed  from  the  tgg  she  deposits.  ThMi 
producing  workers  are  deposit^  in  common  huii—a' 
tal  cells  ;  but  the  cells  containing  the  ens  whfehiiriB 
be  transformed  into  queens  are  large  and  rudely  est* 
structed  with  a  great  quantity  of  wax,  and  htog  pCF** 
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explain  the  cause  of  that  fertility,  which  is  at  times, 
"  though  rarely,  seen  in  workers.  These  workers  they 
suppose  to  have  inhabited  cells  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  royal  cells,  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
own  existence.  Particles  oithe  food  appropriated  for 
queens  having  accidentally  fallen  among  what  was  des- 
tmedfor  the  common  worms,  produces  a  partial  chancre 
in  particular  organs.  Though  under  its  iufluence,  the 
ovaries  are  but  imperfectly  expanded,  and  also  labour 
under  a  vicious  conformatiout  which  unfits  them  from 
propagating  any  eggs  excepting  those  transforming  to 
drones.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  these  doctrines,  which 
proceed  from  the  most  intelligent  naturalists  of  the 
present  age,  because  tliey  af;e  unsupported  by  experi- 
Ynent.  The  subject  is  to  us  still  wrapt  in  mystery ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  aided  by  any  fact  with  whicli  we  arc 
acquainted  in  the  generation  of  animals.  Perhaps  it 
affords  some  reason  for  believin?,  that  the  germs  of 
all  animals  arc  of  one  sex  only,  it  may  be  of  no  sex, 
but  possessing  organs  susceptible,  in  ctrrtain  cascH,  of 
a  different  kind  of  evolution.  Wc  are  indebted  to 
Schirach  for  the  original  discovery  of  this  property 
enjoyed  by  bees,  which  has  subsequently  been  con- 
firmed by  other  observers. 

These  being  the  imperfect  stages  which  bees  under- 
go, and  their  ultimate  transfi^rroation  being  com- 
pleted, three  different  kinds,  females,  males,  and 
workers,  whose  ofiices,  nature,  and  properties,  are 
also  different  from  those  of  each  other,  inhabit  the 
same  swarm.  In  common  with  other  insects,  they 
are  of  a  lighter  colour  at  the  moment  of  issuing  from 
the  cells,  and  totally  covered  with  hair,  which  is  less 
abundant  on  the  queen.  The  quantity  of  it  seems 
to  diminish  with  their  age:  it  is  not  known  how  long 
they  survive,  but  most  probably  above  one  or  two 
years,  or  considerably  more.  The  queens  and  drones 
of  smaller  size,  sometimes  found  in  hives,  are  rej^ard- 
-cd  as  aberrations  from  the  -j^eneral  race.  Their  na- 
ture has  not  hitherto  been  tully  illustrated ;  but  na- 
turahsts  have  ascribed  this  diminution  to  the  egffs 
producing  them  havinjg;  accidentally  been  laid  m 
wrong  cells:  that  tlieir  organs  are  there  cramped 
and  confined,  and  prevented  from  attaining  their  due 
expansion  from  the  smalbiess  of  the  cell.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  eggs  producing  workers  are  laid  in 
cells  of  greater  than  ordinary  size,  tlie  reverse  does  not 
ensue,  and  the  body  is  still  restrained  to  its  natural 
dimensions.  Schirach  obscurely  hints  his  opinion, 
that  the  greater  length  of  the  queen  is  owing  to  the 
greater  length  of  her  celL 

We  shall  next  explain  the  peculiar  office  and  func- 
tions of  each  species  of  bees,  the  queens,  drones,  and 
workers,  in  their  perfect  state,  and  shew  the  mutual 
relation  that  must  subsist  among  them,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  the  history 
of  other  insects,  nothing  more  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation than  a  general  view  of  the  structure,  habits,  and 
perpetuation  of  the  race.  But  in  treating  of  bees, 
we  have  not  only  to  enter  on  the  origin  of  each  va- 
riety in  a  hive,  to  follow  it  through  its  successive 
stages  until  gaining  perfection,  to  examine  that  in- 
ternal Gcconomy  which  the  instinct  of  many  thousand 
individuals  regulates ;  but  we  have  to  shew  the  cul- 
tivator^  wlio  designs  converting  their  labours  to  ad- 


vantage, how  their  nature  operates  separately  m  well 
as  couibined.  ^ 

The  sole  functions  of  the  queen  bee  are  to  perpe^  V 
tuate  her  species ;  but  single  and  unassisted  by  the  ^ 
workers,  herself  and  her  offspring  would  perish.   Her 
fecundity  i  surprizing.     Swammerdam  a£Brm8»  that 
she  contains  50,000  eggs ;  and  some  authors  advance^ 
that  she  may  be  the  mother  of  100,000  bees  in  one 
season.     In  addition  to  the  pecuUarities  exhibited  in 
her  propagating  young,  she  is  marked  by  others  of 
the  most  conspicuous  description.     She  is  vratched 
and  attended  to;  and,  to  judge  from  appearaoceSy 
sheltered  and  respected  by  the  workers.     Groups  of 
them  constantly  encircle  tier ;  they  supply  her  with 
honey,  brush  and  hck  her  limbs ;  wnenever  she  moves, 
they  recede  before  her ;  and,  according  to  the  mited 
sentiments  of  all  who  have  studied  the  oaturp  of  bees, 
pay  her  what  would  be  called  real  homage,  could  we 
allow  them  the  prerogative  of  understanding.     She 
is  an  object  of  the  greatest  attachment ;  her  piesence 
inspires  them  with  new  instincts,  and  aoimates  them 
to  labour :  the  permanent  existeo^  of  a  queen,  ia 
short,  is  the  only  security  of  the  workers.     Except- 
ing when  she  leaves  the  hive  for  fecundation,  they  clns- 
teraround  her ;  and  hence  some  persons  have  endeavour- 
ed to  impose  on  the  credulous,  as  having  a  conunand 
or  power  over  bees.    It  is  true  that  such  persons  oonU 
make  a  whole  swarm  follow  them  from  plaice  to  |Jaoe 
without,  injury  to  themselves  or  the  spectator ;  hot 
the  sole  secna  consisted  in  their  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  queen.     The  natives  of  fbrna     | 
countries  are  acquainted  with  this  attachment  of  tSe     ' 
workers  to  their  queen,  which  some  years  since  nv 
exhibited  in  Briuin  under  mysterious  disguise^  m 
Labat,  long  ago,  relates  in  his  Travels.   He  reociicd 
a  visit  from  a  man  who  called  himself  nuuier  €ftii$ 
bees.    **  It  is  certain  they  followed  him  as  she^  dte 
their  shepherd,  and  even  more  closely.     His  cip  im. 
particular  was  covered  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  ex^ 
actly  resembled  those  swarms  which,  in  endeavomi 
to  settle,  fix  on  some  branch  of  a  tree.     Beisg^ 
sired  to  take  it  off,  he  did  so,  whereupon  the  f 
settled  on  his  shoulders,  his  head^  and  his  hands,  « 
out  stin^ng  him  or  those  in  the  vicinity.    All  i 
lowed  him  when  he  retired  ;  for  besides  those  \ 
he  carried  about,  they  attended  him  in  bgioM.- 
People  accustomed  to  handle  bees  with  addrni,  c0 
easily  seize  the  queen,  and  then,  as  during  s« 
little  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  bees  atti 
lo  sting ;  they  are  too  much  occupied  in 
their  queen. 

Though  the  queen  lays  several  eggs,ii4iidi  wiBl 
successively  transformed  into  queens,  only  one  in  I 
perfect  state  can  exist  in  a  swarm :  a  plurality  sefa 
equally  adverse  to  the  intention  of  Nature  as  a  tM 
defect.    Hence  it  follows,  that  of  two  coming  at  1 
same  time  into  existence,  one  must  die  for  the  ^ 
of  the  community.     But  the  char^  of 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  victim  is  not  confi 
the  common  bees  ;  the  queens  themselves  are  e 
ed  with  it.     Were  it  otherwise  ordained,  dang 
consequences  might  be   the  result  j  for 
group   of  bees  destroyed  the  first  of  two  ao 
another  might  massacre  the  second,  and  the  hiiet 
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wprkers  and  maleSy  spin  complete  coccoons  close  at 
^  both  ends  ;  the  coccoons  of  queens  are  imperfect«  co- 
vering only  the  head,  thorax,  and  first  ring  of  the 
abdomen.  Nor  can  the  larvtf  do  otherwise  ;  the  par- 
ticular fonn  and  position  of  the  cell  force  it  to  leave 
the  ends  of  the  coccoon  open,  while  in  the  natural 
state ;  but  if  removed  from  it,  and  situated  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  larvoe  of  males  and  work- 
ers, a  complete  coccoon  is  fabricated,  in  which  the 
animal  is  fully  enveloped.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
open  coccoon  is  only  now  to  be  discovered ;  it  is, 
that  the  inclosed  nymph  may  be  exposed,  without  re- 
sistance^ to  the  deadly  jealousy  of  its  rivals.  Were  it 
close,  .the  sting  of  the  queen,  which  seems  never  to  be 
used  excepting  to  destroy  her  own  species,  might  be 
entangled  in  the  silk,  by  which  she  herself  might  be- 
come the  sacrifice,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  the  whole  . 
hive. 
Nature  of  Though  only  a  single  female  can  exist  in  a  swarm, 
drones.  several  hundreas,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of  drones 
•  ^  inhabit  it.  They  originate  towards  the  sununer  sea- 
son, eleven  months  aiter  the  queen  has  commenced 
laying  those  eggs  that  become  workers,  that  is, 
when  the  propagation  of  the  colony  takes  place. 
The  sole  omce  of  the  drones,  so  far  as  has  yet  been 
discovered,  is  to  fecundate  the  queen  %  for  we  can 
scarcely  admit,  as  several  authors  have  done,  that  their 
heat  and  custom  of  crowding  on  the  combs  is  instru- 
mental in  hatching  the  young  brood.  Concerning 
the  structure  of  the  genital  organs,  which  are  extreme- 
ly complicated,  we  shall  refer  to  the  works  of  Swam- 
merdam,  Reaumur,  and  Huber,  who  have  expatiated 
on  it  at  great  length.  Drones  want  a  sting ;  and  there 
is  a  diffe/ence  in  the  conformation  of  several  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  trunk  and  antennae,  from 
those  of  females  and  workers.  They  do  tiot  collect 
honey,  but  consume  it ;  and  instead  of  entering  the 
cells,  as  the  females  and  workers  do,  for  repose,  they 
cluster  together  on  the  combs.  If  the  sole  office  of 
drones  be  to  fecundate  the  queen,  we  cannot  well  ac- 
count for  their  numbers.  Why  should  thoa8and» 
dwell  in  a  hive  a  burden  on  the  community,  when  one 
is  enough  to  perpetuate  their  race,  and  when  only  a 
single  impregnation  is  required  ?  Naturalists,  who 
have  ascribed  the  fecundation  of  the  queen-  bee  to  a 
certain  aura  emanating  from  the  males,  judged  it  es- 
sential that  they  should  be  in  numbers,  that  the 
XLura  might  have  sufficient  power  or  intensity.  Those 
observers,  again,  who  have  demonstrated,  that  impreg- 
nation is  operated  without  the  hive,  deem  it  necessary 
"that  the  drones  should  be  numerous,  otherwise  the 
queen  would  have  little  chance  of  meeting  any  one  in 
her  course  through  the  air :  and  others,  even  the  most 
acute  persons,  who  allowed  themselves  to  believe,  that 
here  the  solicitation  was  on  the  part  of  the  female, 
thought  that  this  redundancy  of  males  was  given,  in  or- 
der that  she  might  make  her  choice.  These  reasons  are 
to  us  alike  unsatisfactory :  the  first,  from  its  being  ut- 
terly adverse  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  preserva- 
tion of  animals  ;  the  second,  from  resting  on  no  surer 
basis  than  on  simple  conjecture,  still  unsanctioned  by 
evidence ;  and  the  third,  from  being  a  conclusion  on 
facts  which  never  happen.  Neverthelesr  it  is  un- 
questionable, that  a  hive,  deprived  of  drones,  will  pro- 


duce no  young,  though  we  cannot  form  aa  idem  of 
precise  number  necessary  for  the  ends  of  gen^nttic 

After  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  when 
queen  has  been  impregnated,  and  wheia  the  maacn 
properties  of  the  drones  are  no  longer  of  anr  uiey  t 
are  mercilessly  destroyed  by  those  very  worken  wl 
once  watched  so  carefully  over  their  origin.  Thb 
fact  well  known,  and  has  given  birth  to  various  h^ 
theses.  In  Britain,  as  in  other  countries^  the  pe 
of  the  massacre  probably  depends  on  the  advaooen 
of  the  season,  and  always  happens  ^luring  the  auti 
months.  The  drones  then  flying  from  destrad 
are  seen  on  the  flowers,  occupying  the  panes  of 
window'.'-,  or  wandering  about  from  mve  to  I 
which  they  no  sooner  enter  than  death  awaits  tli 
This  incident  occurs  sooner  on  the  contioent»  iri 
the  seasons  are  earlier,  compared  with  ours ;  and 
shall  cite  the  substance  of^  some  observations  I 
Swiss  naturalist,  by  which  it  is  materially  iiluam 
*'  It  is  usually  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  i 
the  bees  free  themselves  of  the  males.  They  ai 
that  time  drove  away  and  pursued  to  the  inmost  p 
of  the  hive,  where  they  collect  in  numbers :  mi 
many  are  then  found  dead  on  the  gpround,  it  was  (c 
concluded  that,  after  being  expdled  the  htve^  t 
are  stung  to  death  by  the  bees.  Yet,  on  the  suH 
of  the  comb,  the  sting  is  never  observed  to  be  i; 
against  them ;  the  bees  seem  satisfied  vrith  puns 
and  chasing  them  away.  To  ascertain  the  tn 
we  thought  of  getting  the  support  of  the  hive  a 
of  glass,  and  of  placing  ourselves  below,  to  diiioo 
what  passed  in  the  scene  of  action.  A  ^lass 
hie  was  therefore  constructed,  on  which  six  hives  e 
taining  swarms  of  the  same  year  were  put*  and  If 
under  it,  we  endeavoured  to  see  in  what  roanoer  I 
drones  were  destroyed.  Our  contrivance  suooed 
to  admiration :  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  saw  the  «di 
ers  actually  nuissacre  the  males  in  the  whok  i 
swarms,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with  the  same  fsi 
liarities.  The  glass  table  was  covered  with  bsnii 
of  animation,  which  flew  on  the  drones  as  theyM 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hives;  seized  them  by  tiwi 
tennae,  the  wings,  and  the  limbs ;  and,  after  h|«i 
dragged  them  sS>out,  or,  so  to  speakr  after  quaiten 
them,  they  killed  tlie  unfortunate  victims  by  repa 
ed  stings,  directed  between  the  rings  of  theMI 
The  moment  that  the  formidable  weapon,  with  aiU 
the  workers  are  armed,  touched  them,  was  the  bit 
their  existence;  they  stretched  their  wings  and  sq 
red.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  the  workers  did  aai  « 
aider  them  so  completely  desd  as  they  appeared  «ii 
they  struck  the  stmg  so  deep  that  it  could  fcaroelf 
withdrawn.  Next  day  having  resumed  our  positibai^ 
witnessed  new  scenes  of  carnage  :  during  three  hai 
the  bees  furiously  destroyed  their  mws.  Oft  X 
preceding  evening  they  had  massacred  all  their  oin 
but  now  they  attacked  those  which,  driven  from  t 
neighbouring  hives,  had  taken  refu|^  amongst  the 
We  saw  them  also  tear  some  remaimng  nymphs  £c 
the  combs:  they  greedily  sucked  the  whole  fa 
from  the  abdomen,  and  then  carried  them  away.  T 
following  days  no  drones  remained  in  the  hivcfc" 

The  cause  of  this  cruel  extirpation  of  so  gicit 
portion  of  the  community,  is  very  far  from  beuf  ci 
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It  is  Dot  enough  to  eay,  tJiat  Jt  is  from  the 
dtt»ne«  being  no  longer  of  any  use  tu  prop;tgating  the 
species ;  or  that    their  numbers  would  be  a  burden 
jjjji  on  the  rest,    seeing  they  are  altogether  inefficient* 
Conclusions  deduced  from  either  of  these  reasons,  are 
not  to  be  admitted  in  our  present  stale  of  knowledge 
respecting  the   natural  history  of  bees.     Probably, 
however,  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  drones  having  fulfilled  the  purposes 
of  generation  ;   for  they  are  never  destroyed  in  hives 
0,  wanting  queens,  nt>r  in  hives  where  queens  lay   eggs 
producing  males  only.     In  both  situations  they   are 
tolerated  and  fed,  and  may  be  seen  living  in  perfect 
aecurity  throughout  the  winter.     The  massacre  hap- 
pcos  in  those  hives  alone  possessing  queens  complete- 
ly fertile  ;  but  never  until  the  eeasoo  of  swarming  has 
elapted* 
Jt        in  considering  the  nature  of  the  individual  species 
■  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hive,  an  acquaintance  with  which, 
j       we  repeat,  is  indispensable  before  converting  their  la- 
bours to  use,  wc  have  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
exhibited  by   workers.     It  is  to  this  great  class  that 
the  welfare  of  a  hive  properly  belongs  ;  without  their 
H  incessant  aid,  the  males,  females,  and  even  the  brood 
B  itself  would  quickly  perish  ;  and  if  the  presence  of  a 
I       queen  be  essential  to  their  safety,  they  arc  no  less  re- 

I  qui  site  for  her  preservation. 
Certain  facts,  we  have  already  rctnarked,  tend  to 
*!«tablish,  that  all  workers  are  originally  females  j  and 
in  most,  perhaps  in  every  hive,  some  are  found  laying 
*ggs,  which  will  be  future  drones.      But  here  view- 
•%  them  as  a  large  chiS  of  the  community,  consisting 
^twenty,  tliirty,  nay  forty  thousand  individuals,  we 
ojfhold  them  employed  in  various  purposes  extremely 
**'»'eT$Tfied  for  the  general  good.     They  are  charged 
^ith  cleaning  and  preparing  the  cells  appropriated  for 
^Qe  etnbryos  of  their  own  Jund,  of  the  queens,  and  the 
^ales  t  they  coUect  the  honey,  obtain  wax,  and  build 
^  combs  :  likewise,  they  gather  a  particular  sub- 
ice,  (re?inou8j  as  is  supposed,)  with  which  all  the 
■ces  ^of  the  hive  are  closed,    and   its  inside  co- 
After  the  queen  has  deposited  her  eggs,  the 
*«eTs  supply  the  food  adapted  for  the  worms  of 
*^     Species,  and  regulate  the  proportions,  so  as  to 
vsntd  the  last  metamorphosts  is  undergone ;  and 
tiiey-  s^al  every  ceil  with  a  covering  different,  accord- 
BF^t;o  the  different  worm  included,  at  the  proper  aud 
BP^^^inted  time.     Nor  arc  these  the  limits  of  their 
*^^J>  atioas  ;  while  some  guard  the  queen,  construct 
*"    <=c>mbs,   and  watch  over   the  necessities  of  the 


the 


joujig.^  others  keep  constant  watch,  day  and  night,  at 

'^^tmnce  of  the  hive  :  if.  a  stranger  bee,  a  wasp, 

^f  rio3tioug  msect  appears,  it  is  instantly  repelled  or 

^5^t"i>yed  :  even  should  a  queen,  which,  on  usual  oc- 

■^^^s,  h  treated  with  such  unequivocal  marks  of  ne^' 

*  he  introduced  to  the  hive  of  any  swarm  but  her 

^he  workers  immediately  seize  and  restrain  her, 

Vrithout  being  wounded  with  their  stings,   the 

***^rment  she  suffers  is  such,  that  she  sometimes 

-     **->f  absolute  suffocation. 

^_j*^*i  the  operative  parts  of  the  ccconomy  of  the  hive 

£^   ^^itruftcd  to  the  workers  ;  and  as  the  collection 

■Rv/^^ii^y  and  combs  which  they  construct   are  the 

^^,*^anceji   converted  to  our  use,  and  indet^d  is  the 

*^  purpose  of  our  cultivating  them  in  numbersi  it 


is  proper  that  we  should  elucidate  the  manner  in  which  Bcr. 
tills  is  effected.  Honey  is  a  vegetable  secretion,  which 
appears  cit  different  seasons  of  the  year,  especially 
when  flowers  in  general  blow.  We  can  readily  un- 
derstand how  it  is  stored  up  by  the  bees :  they  lick 
it  with  the  proboscis  from  the  flowers ;  it  is  swallow- 
ed ;  and  on  their  return  to  the  hive,  it  is  disgorged, 
not  from  the  trunk,  but  the  mouth,  into  the  cells* 
Onljr  a  small  portion  is  collected  by  each,  but  the 
united  labours  of  thousands  produce  an  abundant 
harvest.  Reaumur  has  calculated,  that  within  an 
hour  3000  bees  have  returned  from  their  collections 
to  a  hive,  whose  population  did  not  exceed  18,000; 
and  in  six  days,  Swammerdam,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand his  expressions,  found  nearly  1-000  cells  con- 
structed by  a  new  swarm,  consisting  of  less  thai) 
6000  bees.  Some  of  the  cells  filled  with  honey  arc 
destined  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  bees,  and 
others  are  sealed  up  and  reserved  for  times  of  neces« 
sity.  Many  of  the  labourers  free  themselves  of  their 
collections  before  reaching  the  cells,  by  bestowing 
them  on  their  neighbours  *,  the  truuks  of  the  latter 
are  seen  extended,  and  they  receivr  the  honey  with 
them  as  it  is  disgorged. 

Honey  being  a  vegetable  product,  its  properties  jj  j^  ^^jj^^, 
depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  time* 
which  it  is  collected  :  one  kind  is  of  the  finest  flavour,  poisoncms. 
dehcious  to  the  taste,  pure  and  transparent ;  another 
is  entirely  of  a  different  consistence,  dark,  greenish, 
tenacious  or  bitter ;  and  a  third  kind  has  been  known 
to  produce  deleterious  effects,  which  were  almost,  if 
not  completely,  fatal  to  human  hfe.  Dioscorides, 
Pliny,  and  various  ancient  authors,  speak  of  honey  in 
the  East  being  dangerous  in  certain  years  ;  and  Xe- 
nophon  relates,  that  when  the  army  of  ten  thousand 
approached  Trebisond,  the  soldiers  having  partaken 
copiously  of  honey  found  in  the  neighbourhQud,  were 
affected  like  persons  inebriated ;  several,  on  whom  it 
had  more  violent  consequences,  became  furiouj^,  and 
seemed  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Though  no*ic 
of  them  died, -all  were  extremely  weak  for  three  days. 
In  recent  times,  we  are  told  of  the  pernicious  effects 
of  a  particular  kind  of  honey  collected  in  America ; 
and  plants  grow  in  the  Archipelago,  the  honey  of 
which  is  said  to  occasion  vomiting.  Thus  Don  Iclix 
Azara  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  particular  kind  of 
honey  collected  in  Paraguay,  called  catmiatu^  which 
occasions  a  severe  headach,  and  produces  as  perfect 
intoxication  as  ensues  from  brandy  ;  while  another 
kiud  brings  on  convulsions,  attended  with  the  most 
excruciating  pains,  which  last  thirty  Jiours. 

Bees  are  seen  laden  with  a  yellowish  substance  in  ^^  • 
very  considerable  quantities,  which  also  is  stored  up  produced 
in  the  hive.     This  is  not  wax,  as  is  cbmmonly  sup-  from 
posed^  but  either  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which  is  used  l^oncy. 
for  feeding  their  young,   or  propohs  for  stopping 
the  crevices  of  their  dwelling.     The  combs  are  con- 
structed of  wax,  which  owes  its  origin  to  hooey : 
or  it  may  be  formed  from  sugar,  the  saccharine  part 
of  which  constitutes  one  principal  ingredient  of  honey. 
Naturalists  have  adopted  many  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  mode  m  which  it  is  elaborated  by  the  bees, 
111  general  they  supposed  that  tlie  yellowish  pellets 
adhcnug  to  their  limbs  were  swallowed,  and  after» 
wards  disgorged  as  wax  in  a  state  of  purity.     The 
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Be«.  process  is  still  obscure,  but  recent  experiments  seem 
'  »  -  to  afford  reason  for  believing  that  it  may  transude 
between  the  scales  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  wax  on  such  places  led  former  ob- 
servers to  a£Brmy  that  it  was  collected  there  instead 
of  on  the  limbs.  It  is  established  by  satisfactory 
experiments,  that,  whatever  be  its  issue  from  the 
body  of  the  bee,  it  ori^nates  from  honey.  Mutual 
relations  subsist  in  their  elementary  principles,  and 
the  one  is  dependeht  on  the  other.  Those  years  un- 
productive ot  honey  are  also  unproductive  of  wax  ; 
and  we  often  see  swarms  which  begin  their  collec- 
tions witli  the  most  promisingr  appearance,  still  make 
T)ut  little  progress,  and  terminate  with  acquiring  too 
small  a  quantity  of  honey  for  their  future  subsistence. 
In  these  cases,  wax  is  sparingly  provided  also.  What 
led  to  a  narrow  investigation  of  the  preparation  of 
honey  from  wax,  was  a  naturalist  observing  that  bees 
continued  carrying  quantities  of  the  yellow  pellets  or 
pollen  into  hives  quite  full  of  comb,  and  where  there 
was  no  room  to  construct  more ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  enlarged  the  combs  of  hives  contain- 
ing only  a  small  portion,  and  did  so  without  carrying 
in  the  pellets  at  all.  Succeeding  experiments  proved 
that  the  pollen  which  they  collect  m>m  the  antherae 
of  flowers,  is  used  solely  for  feeding  their  young,  be- 
in^r  the  same  which,  in  ordinary  description,  we  call 
fanna,  or  bee  bread ;  and  that  they  will  take  it  grain 
by  erain  in  their  teeth,  to  transmit  it  into  the  nnouths 
of  the  larvae :  a  remarkable  trait  of  patient  industry. 
In  ascertaining  the  mode  by  which  wax  was  produced 
from  honey,  M.  Huber  confined  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a 
straw  hive  to  an  apartment,  along  with  a  quantity 
of  honey  and  water  necessary  for  their  subsistence. 
The  honey  was  exhausted  in  five  days,  and  five  combs 
of  the  finest  snow-white  wax  were  then  found  sus- 
pended from  the  arch  of  the  hive.  Lest  this  might 
have  been  the  produce  of  the  farina  carried  in  by  the 
bees  when  their  confinement  commenced,  all  the  combs 
were  removed,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  bees  re- 
peated. But  the  resuh  was  the  same  ^  tliey  formed 
other  five  combs  of  the  finest  and  whitest  wax.  It  is 
the  saccharine  part  of  the  honey  which  produces 
wax ;  and  bees  supplied  with  equal  portions  of  honey, 
and  of  sugar  reduced  to  a  syrup,  produce  a' greater 
quantity  of  wax  from  the  latter.  From  a  pound  of 
refined  sugar  reduced  to  a  syrup,  and  clarified  with 
eggs,  a  swarm  of  bees  produced  ten  drams  and  fifty- 
two  grains  of  wax,  darker  in  colour  than  what  they 
extract  from  honey  :  From  a  pound  of  dark  brown 
sugrar,  they  prepared  twenty-two  drams  of  very  white 
wax,  and  the  hke  from  the  same  weight  of  sugar  of 
the  maple.  Wax  is  produced  sooner,  as  well  as  in 
greater  proportion,  from  sugar  than  from  honey ;  and 
to^  darker  the  sugar,  the  finer  is  the  wax.  Repeated 
observations  prove,  that  the  secretion  of  honey  in 
flowers  is  powerfully  promoted  by  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  bees  never  labour  more  actively 
than  during  humid  sultry  weather,  and  when  a  storm 
is  approacning.  Sometimes  the  secretion  of  honey  is 
entirely  suspended  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  which 
occasions  a  total  interruption  of  the  labours  of  the 
bees ;  and  if  this  be  too  long  protractird,  a  populous 
hive  may  actually  die  in  the  midst  of  sununer.  The 
odour  exhaled  by  the  hives,  and  the  size  of  the  bees, 


are  always  certaia  indicatioAs  whether  the  flowcn 
cpntain  honey.     When  numbers  of  bees  return  from  ^ 
their  excursions  with  the  belly  thick  and  cylindri- 
cal, it  shews  they  are  gorged  with  honey;  and  tliete 
are  exclusively  the  workers  in  wax.     The  bdly  of 
those  performing  the  other  functions,  alwap  pre- 
serves  its  ovoidal  form,  and  does  not  aentibly.iBaneaie 
in  size.    Although  the  flowers  be  destitute  o£  haaejt 
bees  still  are  able  to  store  up  quantities  of  fatina  or 
poUeu  necessary  for  feeding  their  youngs     Part  of  <it 
is  inunediately  given  to  them,  and,  as  it  affinnedt 
what  is  superfluous  is  reserved  in  cellt.     Sixty-fife 
hives,  the  whole  of  which  exhibited  workers  in  way 
were  examined  on  the  18th  of  June,  wh^  the  ooim* 
try  was  covered  with  flowers,  and  while  the  beet  ac- 
tively pursued  their  collections.     Those  returning  to 
old  hives,  having  no  cells  to  construct,  deposited  taar 
honey  in  the  combs,  or  gave  to  their  coni|MUiioos ; 
but  those  of  new  swarms  converted  their  honey  imo 
wax,  and  hastened  to  build  combs  for  the  recntion 
of  their  youn?.     Chill  and  showery  weather  niter* 
rupted  their  labours,  and  the  combs  received  no  ad- 
dition by  the  construction  of  new  cells*    The  weather 
however  altered,  the  chesnut  and  elm  were  in  llouria^ 
and  the  thermometer  on  the  first  of  July  rose  to  77*: 
the  bees  resumed  their  labours  with  the  utmost  acti- 
vity from  that- day  until  the  16th,  both  in  honey  sad 
wax.     But  thenceforward  no  honey  being  pnkuiosd, 
they  collected  ouantities  of  pollen  only ;  and  theodoar 
of  the  flowers  snewcd  there  was  nothmg  excepting  ai 
inconsiderable  secretion  of  honey  at  interyals,  baiclf 
sufficient  for  subsisting  the  bees.     It  was  found*  m 
examining  the  sixty-five  hiyes  in  the  end  of-  AugnU^ 
that,  after  the  middle  of  July,  the  bees  had  ceased  to 
work  in  wax ;  that  they  had  stored  up  a  great  quaih 
tity  of  pollen  j  that  the  honey  of  the  old  hives  mf 
very  much  diminished,  and  in  the  new  ones  icsicr 
any  remained ;  as  what  was  at  first  collected  htdbni 
consumed  in  the  preparation  of  wax.     Thus  k  9- 
pears,  that,  in  theiuitiiral  state,  honey  is  the  somtesf 
wax,  and  the  food  of  bees ;  that  its  secretioa  bm 
flowers  is  affected  by  adventitious  circumstances  lol 


solely  to  teed  tbe  young  1 
tained  in  hives,  and  the  perfect  bees  themselves  I 
live  upon  it. 

The  propolis  is  another  substance  collected  I 
plants,  which  is  extremely  useful  to  bees.  Bo 
the  purposes  of  stopping  crevices,  covering  the  i 
rior  surface  of  the  hive,  the  sticks  suppoitn^  I 
combs,  and  gluing  the  hive  to  the  board  on  wrhtik : 
stands,  bees  employ  it*  in  greater  portions  at  oaa 
Stranger  animals  of  small  size  entering  a  hive  are  is 
mediately  stung  to  death,  and  then  dragged  by  < ' 
bees  to  the  outside :  there  are  few  persons  who  h  ^ 
not  seen  that  a  dead  fly,  or  bee  laid  on  their  board»  ^^ 
quickly  carried  away  and  dropped  at  a  distance:  ^^^ 
seems  the  nature  of  these  insects  not  to  eodme  ur"^ 
filth  or  corruption  in  their  habitation.  Should 
larger  animal,  such  as  a  snail,  make  its  way  into  tlfca"^ 
hive,  it  does  not  escape.;  it  is  put  to  death)  bnt  iki^ 
bees  are  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  its  Unlj^^ 
Maraldi  relates,  that  he  saw  the  dead  body  of  a  tfs^^ 
totally  covered  with  propolis,  and  ^us  preveiiir  "^ 
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from  apreadifig  infection  in  tlie  hive  ;  and  Reaumur 
tells  U8,  that  a  shell  snail  having  fixed  itself  on  the 
ptae  of  a  glass  hive,  waiting  until  the  moistne«9  of 
weather  should  be  an  inducement  for  it  to  move,  the 
bees  encircled  the  mouth  of  the  shell  witli  so  thick  a 
bed  of  propolis,  that  the  animal,  unable  to  moisten  it 

Iaa  it  moistens  its  own  gluten,  was  arrested  on  tlie  spot. 
The  original  source  of  the  propolis  is  not  yet  per- 
fectly understood  ;  it  is  much  more  tenacious,  and 
attains  a  greater  degi-ec  of  hardness  than  wax  :  tliobc 
bees  that  retunj  laden  with  it,  owmg  to  its  tenacity, 
experience  considerable  difficulty,  even  with  the  aid  of 
their  companions,  in  divesting  themselves  of  the  load. 
M,  Ducarne  observes,  "  several  times  I  have  seen 
bees  occupied  in  collecting,  or  rather  in  tearing  away 
with  their  teeth,  the  propolis  of  old  hives  wnich  I 
had  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  this  appeared  so  labo- 
riaus,  and  the  animals  pulled  so  forcibly,  that  I 
thought  their  heads  would  have  been  separated  from 

^  I  heir  bodies/* 
The  structure  of  the  celUt  which  are  exclusively 
the  production  of  the  workers,  has  excited  admiration 
m  every  contempbtive  mindj  and  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  their  tigure  is  the  best  adapted  for  containing  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  in  the  least  possible  space. 
M    A  number  of  cells  united  constitute  the  comb,  be- 
■   iween  twelve   and  thirteen  inches  square  of  which, 
~    Reaumur  calculated,  would  contain  9#00.     The  pri- 
mstry  object  of  the  cells  seems  to  be  for  propagating 
M  the  young;  after  these  have  gained  maturity,  they 
B  afte  cleaned  out  and  hlled  with  honey  i  but  there  are 
^^eeUs  also  destined  for  this  purpose  from  the  beginning. 
B  The  same  cells  may  be  employed  for  several  succes- 
iivc  broods,  and  when  the  whole  have  come  to  per- 
fection, they  are  appropriated  for  the  winter  stores: 
ihoie  at  the   top  of  a    comb  are  neatest  and   best 

(n&adej  as  well  as  of  belter  materials,  compared  with 
those  at  the  bottom*     In  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
cotnbi  bees  are  guided  by  circumstances;  a  small  ca- 
^ty  is  totally  filled  with  equal  combs,  while  in  one 
<*f  greater  dimensions  there  may  be  some  large,  and 
whrrs  not  one-fourth  of  the  size.     By  a  law  of  na- 
^tir^t  from  which  they  seldom  deviate,  the  foundation 
^f  the  second  comb  is  laid  parallel  to  that  of  the  first, 
*^cl  tJie  successive  combs  are  generally  parallel  to 
*h  olljer.    Sometimes  they  are  seen  at  right  angles, 
apparently  misplaced,  which  probably  results  from 
-^deBts  having  an  influence  on  the  earlier  part  of 
^Jt-  construction.     There  is  usually  the  distance  of 
lines  between  each ;  and  should  the  comb,  in  its 
r-f^ ^"tLruction,  have  taken  an  oblique  direction,  it  is 
^^*""^'arda  brought  into  a  more    perpendicular  line 
^     ^^fce  bees,   which    diminishes   the  vacancy  inter- 
r**tng^     Combs  originate  in  the  top  or  arch  of  a 
*^*     and  are  worked  downwards  ;  but  should  the 
Pt*^^^  part  be  removed,  it  is  said  the  bees  will  work 
U  to  fill  the  cavity.     In  order  to  shorten  the 
>  which  they  would  necesaarily  have  to  make 
*<i  the  surface  of  large  combs,  they  open  various 
''V^u  meat  ions  through  them,  and  also  open  pas- 
**  between  their  edges  and  the  aide  of  the  hive  ; 
LSt  wc  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  pur- 
of  duch  perforations  found  in  them.     The  cells 
^Jiosing  a  comb  arc  of  three  kinds,  corresp^ndrng 
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to  the  three  species  of  bees ;  but  there  arc  consider-  Ite^- 
able  irregularities  in  tlie  structure  of  all :  neither  do  **— v^— ^ 
those  of  the  workers  in\*ariably  exhibit  that  perfect 
hexagonal  figure  which  many  persons  expect  to  find. 
It  may  appear  singular  how  bees  can  fill  horizuntal 
cells  quite  full  of  honey,  and  yet  prevent  it  from  esca- 
ping. Perhaps  it  is  partly  rctamed  by  its  own  viscosity, 
and  from  adhesion  to  die  sides  of  a  lube  of  si*ch  small 
diameter*  Each  cell  is  scaled  with  a  flat  covering 
most  ingeniously  devised:  it  is  Nature,  however,  that 
must  have  done  so.  A  circle  is  formed  around  the 
mouth  of  the  cell,  which  is  gradually  diminished  by 
other  concentric  circles,  until  the  aperture  remains  a 
point  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  single  grain  of  wax« 
Though  the  hive  be  amply  stored  with  honey  and 
wax,  and  the  young  brood  gradually  approaching  to  Swarmuie. 
maturity  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
the  bees,  they  aU  of  a  sudden  desert  their  ha- 
bitation to  go  in  quest  of  another.  For  this  inci- 
dent, which  is  called  swarming^  there  is  no  ostensible 
cause,  nor  do  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  by  different 
observers  prove  satisfactory  in  our  estimation  ;  for  its 
occurrence  is  irregular,  and  its  frequency  is  uncertain. 
According  to  common  apprehension,  swarming  en- 
sues from  a  hive  being  overstocked  with  bees,  and 
especially  from  a  young  queen  seeking  a  new  dwel- 
ling. It  never  takes  place,  we  acknowledge,  unlesi 
the  bees  be  numerous;  but  there  are  so  many  excep- 
tions, that  we  cannot  say  it  is  from  wanting  room : 
and  instead  of  the  young  queen,  it  is  always  the  old 
one  that  leads  out  the  swarm :  nay,  should  an  old 
queen  have  conducted  a  swarm  of  this  year,  she  ivill 
also  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  first  which  next  year 
leaves  the  hive.  Each  subsequent  colony  departing 
is  led  by  a  young  queen.  An  old  queen  never  leaves 
her  hive  until  she  has  deposited  ^^g^  which  will  be- 
come future  queens,  nor  until  her  principal  laying  of 
the  eggs  producing  drones  is  over  ;  the  common  bee» 
construct  royal  cells  only,  while  she  lays  those  egg« 
which  will  be  transformed  to  drones ;  and  after  this 
laying  terminates,  her  belly  bemg  more  slender,  she 
is  better  able  to  fly;  whereas  it  is  previously  so 
heavy  and  surcharged  with  eggs,  that  she  can  hardly 
drag  herself  along.  One  chief  cause  or  concomitant 
of  swarming  apparently  consists  in  the  agitation  of 
the  queen.  She  is  suddenly  affected,  hastily  traverses 
the  combsy  abandoning  that  slow  and  steady  progres- 
sion which  she  ordinarily  exhibits :  her  agitation  is 
communicated  to  the  bees;  they  crowd  to  the  outlets 
of  the  hive^  and  the  queen  escaping  first,  they  hasten 
to  follow  her.  Commonly  the  whole  take  but  a  short 
flight,  and  the  queen  having  alighted,  the  bees  clui* 
ter  around  her.  This  constitutes  the  new  swarm. 
With  regard  to  the  precursors  of  swarming,  there  is 
no  infallible  guide  ;  those  on  which  observers  ore  ac- 
customed to  rely,  the  most  frequently  prove  falla- 
cious. The  general  indications  given  by  Reaumur, 
a  naturalist  of  the  first  eminence,  who  draws  his  con- 
clusions from  facts,  and  has  fallen  into  few  errors, 
are,  first,  the  appearance  of  drones  in  a  hive  ;  for  no 
swarm  will  proceed  from  one  where  there  are  none: 
secondly,  when  the  bees  are  so  numerous,  that  part 
crowd  about  the  out&ide  of  the  hive,  or  lodge  on  the 
board  in  clusters  of  thousands ;  and  thirdly,  which  ui 
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Bee.  the  least  equivocal  sign  of  the  day  of  8 warmings 
*  -  »  — ^  when  fewer  bees  than  usual  go  abroad  for  collection, 
and  return  without  honey  or  wax.  Most  observers 
also  afiBrm,  that  in  the  evening  before  swarming  an 
uncommon  humming  or  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive, 
and  a  distinct  sound  from  the  queen,  called  tolling 
or  calling.  Mr  Hunter  compares  it  to  a  note  of  a 
pxaao  forte;  and  other  authors  to  different  tones. 
This  we  rather  incline  to  suppose  is  not  an  indica- 
tion of  swarming,  but  a  proof  that  there  is  a  young 
queen  as  yet  confined  in  her  cell,  and  that  probably 
the  sound  proceeds  from  her.  We  shall  arterwarcls 
have  occasion  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
power  of  a  queen  in  emitting  sounds,  and  the  won- 
derful effect  which  these  instantly  produce  on  the 
whole  workers. 
Th«  o!d  In  illustrating  the  concomitants  of  swarming,  we 

qiAtnlodi  gjijii  j^ggin  resort  to  the  observations  of  the  naturalist 
"^* ' "  Huber,  one  of  the  few  investigators  of  the  subject, 
whoic  remarks  are  to  be  received  with  implicit  cre- 
dit. After  establishing  that  an  old  queen  conducts 
•warms,  leaving  worms  or  nymphs  in  the  hive,  which, 
in  their  turn,  transform  to  queens,  he  availed  himself 
of  a  favourable  season  to  follow  their  history  in  the 
perfect  state. 

A  young  queen  being  introduced  into  a  hive  on 
the  12th  of  May,  the  bees  received  her  well,  and  she 
nnmediately  began  laying.  Twelve  royal  cells,  all 
situated  on  the  edges  of  the  communications  or  pas- 
ages  through  the  combs,  were  begun  on  the  twen- 
tieth, and  on  the  twenty-seventh,  ten  of  them  were 
much,  but  unequally,  enlarged.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth,  previous  to  which  the  queen  had  not  ceased 
bying,  her  belly  was  very  slender,  and  she  began  to 
exhibit  siens  of  agitation.  Her  motion  soon  became 
more  lively,  though  she  still  continued  examining 
the  cells,  as  if  about  to  lay :  sometimes  introducing 
her  belly,  but  suddenly  withdrawing  it  without  having 
laid ;  atother  times  depositing  an  egg  in  a  different  po- 
sition from  what  it  should  naturally  have.  The  queen 
produced  no  audible  sound  in  her  course,  nor  was  any 
thing  heard  different  from  the  ordinary  humming  of 
bees.  She  passed  over  the  workers  in  her  way  :  at 
times  on  stopping,  those  meeting  her  also  stopped, 
and  seeming  to  consider  her,  advanced  briskly,  struck 
her  with  their  antennx,  and  mounted  on  her  back ; 
and  she  proceeded  thus  carrying  some  of  them  above 
her.  Tut  bees  no  longer  inclosed  and  formed  regu- 
lar circles  around  the  queen,  nor  did  the^r  supply  ner 
with  honey ;  but  she  voluntarily  took  it  from  the 
celb  in  her  way.  Those  which  were  first  aroused  by 
her  motions,  followed  her,  running  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  in  their  passage  excited  others  still  tranquil 
on  the  combs.  The  path  she  had  traversed  was 
evident  after  she  had  left  it,  by  the  agitation  there 
created,  which  never  afterwards  subsided.  The 
^ueen  had  now  visited  every  part  of  the  hive,  and  oc- 
casioned a  general  agitation  :  if  some  places  yet  re- 
fiuuned  quiet,  the  bees  in  motion  arrived,  and  im- 
yuijcd  tut  which  affected  them.  The  queen  dis- 
•.♦/jrtif.Uft-d  d*rpo&iting  her  eggs  in  the  cells  :  she  drop- 
;/.4  tfi^r.  it  random ;  and  the  workers  ceased  to 
}^^/:ii  'jvr  the  young.  They  ran  about  in  every 
<ijfl«-rt-f.«  «Jir'rr:tiMi :  even  those  returning  from  the 
WjOt  r/tiv/«  th^  aj^itatiuu  reached  its  height,  no  soon- 


er entered  the  hive,  than  they  participated  in  the 
tumultuous  impulse :  they  neglected  to  free  them- 
selves of  the  waxen  pellets  on  their  limbs,  and  na 
heedlessly  about.  At  last  the  whole  rushed  preci- 
pitately to  the  outlets  of  the  hive,  and  the  qneeii 
alon^  with  them. 

These  facts  were  ascertained  with  the  utmost  carts 
and  corroborated  by  future  experiments.  On  the  first 
of  June,  all  was  quiet  in  a  hive  at  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon ;  but  at  mid-day  the  queen,  from  a  state  of  perfect 
tranquillity,  became  evidently  agitated,  and  her  agita-^ 
tion  was  insensibly  communicated  to  the  workers  ii^ 
every  part  of  their  dwelling.  In  a  few  minutes  they  pre- 
cipitately crowded  to  the  outlets,  and,  alonfir  with  th*-^ 
queen,  left  the  hive.     After  they  had  settled  on  th«j 
branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree,  the  observer  sought  fc^ 
the  queen,  thinking,  if  she  was  removed,  that  the  be^ii^ 
would  return  to  the  hive  :  a  fact  which  actually  ^^ 
sued.     Their  first  care  then  seemed  to  consist  in  sce^ 
ing  their  female :  they  were  still  in  great  agitati^^ 
which  gradually  subsided,  and  in  three  hours  c^jj, 
plete  tranquillity  was  restored. 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  at  suffici^sf 
length  on  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  natir/]/ 
economy  of  bees,  and  we  must  be  content  with  re- 
ferring to  the  works  of  the  two  celebrated  authors  al- 
ready cited.  The  latter  ascribes  the  chief  induce- 
ment of  thoscf  bees  conducted  by  young  queens  to 
swarm,  to  the  agitation  by  which  the  queen  is  aniina^ 
ted  being  imparted  to  them.  He  endcavoun  t^ 
trace  the  source  of  that  agitation  to  the  antipithjf 
mutually  entertained  by  the  females,  which,  extendb^ 
even  to  those  in  an  imperfect  state,  is  directed  against 
the  nymphs  lodged  in  the  cells.  No  sooner  doet  ^ 
young  queen  herself  attain  maturity,  than  she  it  ^ 
tempts  to  destroy  her  rivals  :  but  there  is  a  constarfl 
guard  of  workers  preserved  over  them  ;  she  is  repiC  - 
sed,  maltreated,  and  driven  away.  If  deserting  ob^ 
cell  she  approaches  another,  it  is  to  experience  tlk-^ 
same  resistance  ;  she  is  actuated  by  an  unconqueribl  « 
desire  to  accomplish  her  object ;  she  is  harassed  \r^ 
the  incessant  opposition  of  the  bees ;  agitation  theo^^ 
ensues,  and  she  resolves  on  flight,  ft  is  hen  to  \w^ 
observed,  that  although  cxpenments  prove  that  th*- 
agitation  of  a  queen  is  communicated  to  the  worker^^ 
and  though,  with  regard  to  young  queens,  such  m»-^ 
influence  the  bees  to  swarm,  the  same  reasons  ynSLv^^ 
apply  to  old  queens  leading  forth  new  colonies,  k^ 
what  we  have  above  described  only  belongs  to  yooir^ 
ones.  So  long  as  a  young  queen  remains  in  a  virgK- 
state,  she  meets  with  little  of  that  conspicuous  respec'^ 
care,  and  attention,  which  is  lavished  on  her  when  tl^ 
bees  know  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother.  She  is  jii^ 
viously treated  with  great  indifference;  and  hence aristf^ 
the  resistance  she  suffers  when  attempting  to  destro 
the  nymphs  in  their  cells, and  her  consequent  mtatioE^ 
«  But  the  conduct  of  the  bees  towards  the  <^  quec 
destined  to  conduct  the  first  swarm,  is  very  diffeien^ 
Always  accustomed  to  respect  their  fertile  quceo^j 
they  do  not  forget  what  they  owe  to  her :  tney  lO 
low  her  the  most  uncontrouled  hberty.  She  is  pe^^ 
mitted  to  approach  the  royal  cells  ;  and  if  she  even  iC^ 
tempts  to  destroy  them,  no  opposition  is  offered  h}^ 
the  bees.  Thus  her  inclinations  are  not  obstructed  ^ 
and  wc  cannot  ascribe  her  flighty  as  that  of  the  youog* 
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thcjeartanoe  diecxperioMn."  Then, 
greatlf  tpcreiae  the  difficulty  ofatt^Ntp 
(at  for  twarmiiig :  we  acknowledge  that 

fiftd  no  tatitfiMttoiy  explaaatioii.  The 
t  Ims  been  tappoaedy  becomes  agitalied  by 

of  ao  many  royal  cells*  and  at  tbe  proe^ 
RHBbats  in  which  she  has  toci^age,  and 
nmiinicates  her  agitation  to  the  woribers. 
Ml  of  the  ^fimales  excites  nMHion  in  the 
ich  increases  their  aniosal  heat^  aad  ntsea 
tore  of  the  hive  to  such  an  fosupportable 
they  hasten  to  leave  it.  In  a  populous 
the  thermometer  stood  {rom  98^  to  97*  in 
ler  day,  it  rose  above  lOi^  during  the 
h  preceded  swanmnn 


sry  wstuct  and  precantiona  ao  oon- 
bees,  are  apparently  affected  during  the 
rammij^.  We  cannot  admit*,  with  those 
ho  seem  more  actnatett  by  the  love  of  the 
ban  an  exposure  of  truth*  thit  they  are 
th  that  presdenoe  which  induces  tlieiB« 
departure,  to  prepare  a  place  fiw  their 
On  issuing  from  the  hive»  bees»  ao  ncariy 
determine,  have  no  object  in  view  |  nd 
esort  to  situstxons  the  most  unlikely,  and 
isuitable  for  their  coDvenienee  or  preser^ 
ter  rising  in  the  air,  it  is  commonly  some 
Tests  tMir  progress,  and-the  ^uwn  As* 
fau  at  the  unsheltered  extienri^-  of  a 
re  the  bees  that  may  have  fonnednto  va- ' 
s  in  the  vicinity,  come  to  sarronnd  her. 
t  known  them  repeatedly  swarm  on-tha 
he  hive  they  had  roraaken,  notwithstaad^ 
re  at  no  great  distance^ 
rm  only  during  the  best  vreatherf  and  in 
rt  of  .the  day.  Sometimes  aB  .tfie  pre* 
swarming,  disorder  and  «§ptatiQii9»mve 
but adoad  passed  beCbmi  the  aua»  and 
MS  restored. 

Kwarms  oftener  than  once,  the  nesr  swamn 
ose  beei  that  have  been  abroad  when  the 
took  place,  added  to  young 
jrg,  laid  by  the  queen  he&re  her  d^ar* 
I  is  led  out  by  a  youw  queen,  as  these 
everal  royal  cells  in  a  mve :  but  thie  bees 
the  whole  queens  neiy-ly  of  an  e^pud  age 
f  their  cells,  though  oome  <Id  maturity  j 
rydo  liberate  thfan,  it  isacooediilg  toidbeir 
hey  have  some  secret  meanfrof  ascertain* 
I  oldest  are  invariably  hbentad'fiiat, 
Dj^  swarm,  whether  removed  from  die 
It  settles  or  not,  beg^  ro  WDiik|  .cells 
ted  of  wax  from  the  honer  the  bees- have 
I  vrith  them  ;  and  natun:  Las  so  ammgcd 
irst  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  produce  the 
rt  of  the  community. 

iif.  Treatment  of  BEi8«*^We  have  thus 
atural  histoty  of  the  honey  bee  front  its 
ittainhjg  perfection,  and  shown  how  the 
es  form  one  ^n*at  colony,  where  labours 
n  for  the  common  good.  We  have  ex* 
»  that,  at  a  certain  reason,  bees  desert 
ion  in  quest  of  another,  uhich,  in  a  do* 
:ate^  the  cuiuvator  is  careful  to  provide  | 


and  we  shaU  now  .proceed  to  the  practical 
of  beesv  and  point  out  bow  thcnr  hboors  are  to  be 
converted  to  ntilityt  .profit,  and  plemure. 
.  All  the  drewnatapces  aliove  idated  having  taken  Difiereot 
place,  the  new  iwarm  is  lodged  in.  a  hive^  there  to  kindtof 
oommcnce  the  ooOectkm  of  honey*  the  frhrication  of  1^^^ 
araxt  ud  the  prrnftnarion  of  the  spedea.  Much  baa 
been  said  of  the  Attest  sixe  and  figtue  of  a  hive,  and 
of  the  substance  of  which  it  shoiud  consist :  wood» 
straw,  and  osiers  have  all  beoi  itooounended  i  and 
roond*  square».oh)fDng,  and  hexagonal  hives  have  had 
their  particular  partittnsk  These  things,  we  appro* 
bendy  do  not  merit  the  iraportaace  bestowed  uj^ 
them  I  and  our  reason  toe  aayiiur  m  is^  from  hmnny 
seen  the  most  ample  pro^nctsotliooeyt  under  oondi* 
tkms almost dianietricallyoppdsitew  Atone tim^ve 
have  seen  large  straw.hives^  of  the.oidlBary  fiuhioa 
in  this  country*  full  to  the  brim  otxiA  hooey  oomhi 
^oihertimeawehave  seen  themallnostcnyt7t.vath- 
csit  any  seosibls  canse^  and  when  cJimmarMioea  sscflif 
edJto  nvDur  tbe  merse.  We  |we  thtnce  indbaoed  to 
condnd^  that  less  depends  on  tha  sh^ie  and  caoact* 
ty  pf  the.hif^  than  on  tlie  kai4  ml.quanfiity  at  the 
awann  introduned  into  jt*  and  on  the  setson  in  vhidt 
tkor  collectaons  are  qada.  Kxawnlrs  have  oome  un* 
der  our  aotka^ . vrime  a  awarm»  lodgng  aa  the  roof  of 
a  house,  has  proonced  #  great  qwtttity  .o£  hooey  in 
comba  only  ronr  or  five  iMhes  hraad :  another  twarm 
also  in  the  roof  of  a  l^onae  we  have  known  to  fiU  conba 
ahovn  eighteen,  inches  m  btendck .  Exposnse  to  the 
nocth  or  south  Jhns  not  aftcted  ihe  bees :  their  prori- 
sion  has  been  equally  abundant*  And  hone  we  may 
remark,  that  in  all  instances  that  have  frdkn  vrithin 
the  spbmof  omr  obscrvatioo,  the  pnidbicu  of  ^vratm^ 
lodged  m  the.rools  of  houses»  have  invariably  been 
AundanU  We  do  not  preloid  to  acomnt  far  this. 
CcdbagskniKpiitly  jxlndt  ^om  thcsr  hdioufs  be- 
higipmmM  imbottt jaaj  dktnilMnoe  or.jntarrup« 
tion.|  pArtly  fromthe  grattcrhent  pmnnedm  a  roof 
dnriag^aHPuncr.    Heal  is  tha  soul  of -: 


action  and  cnartiDn  aro  diroetly  in  pcoportmn  to  tho 
iturr.of  tlienlaiDsphcfei  and  odd  Js  thai 


of  tlietr  existi»Qe.  .  It  h  M  unlfi^t  abo^  thafe 
the  same  cauae  promoting  jdie  hatehmgof  the  broody  • 
contribute,  to  .ronder  tha  oolony  mdro  nnmeroua  s 
and  if  their  swarmti«  ia  atjaU  dependant,  on  vnait  .of 
rooaibliHgtpM}Sons.of  tboahapepot  an  equal  in* 
dnoeincatjtoi  sec*  anqlhar.dwallfaq;,  BsUas  lelk.uib 
that  the.Eiiariian  pcMaats,  m  iwnole  parta'oJE  tim  em- 
pn^holbw  ant  a  part  of  the  triinka  of  tneesb  S5  .or 
flOfcet  ftom.tbesiiifiMeof  theaavth»£w  the  Purpoaa 
ofJiivca^  and  cover,  the  cmvpg..irith  phui^  ha* 
mg.  small  apectnrte  for  tne  beia.  At  Caaan»  Mr 
Bdl  saw Juyta  of  a  siaular.fipta^.  which  the  iohahb. 
lanu  bound  to  the  tnca  atihe  ikle  of.a  wood»  m  art 
d|r  to  srcnit  t)m  from  thaibcar^. 

.  Ai.abondant.ocdlectiona.of  honey  aie  often  made 
h  the  coinmon  strow  Imh  we  caniaa  aCnn  that 


dry  to  unsuitable  fivr  tha  pnn^i.bnttheyaie  at* 
tended  with  the  disadvantage  ot  preventing.tte  owtaer 
from  an  early  appropriation  of  the  kbqnrs  of  the  bees. 
One  convenience,  udecdt  lies  in  the  fiidlity  of  oon* 
struption,  which  always  merits,  due  anpredatioa  in 
every,  branch  of  rural. econonnr  i  and,,  abo^  that  thf 
orst  is  fncooaideraUfr  .  Thongli  neither  the  lixc  nor 
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BEE. 


Bee.  figure  of  the  hive  be  importanty  all  modern  cultiva- 
tors seem  agreed  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  ad- 
ditions. In  the  ordinary  straw  hive,  the  addition  is 
made  by  raising  it  on  a  circular  ring  or  hoop,  either 
of  wood  or  of  the  same  materials ;  a  clumsy  and  auk- 
ward  expedient,  which  commonly  leads  the  bees  to 
waste  much  of  their  labour  in  filling  up  crevices. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  adopted  in  Bnttany  with 
some  little  difference,  and  there  called  the  Scotch  hive. 
The  hive  itself  consists  of  two  pieces,  each  twelve  in- 
ches wide,  and  eleven  high,  made  of  rolls  of  straw. 
The  under  one  is  divided  from  the  other ;  but  a  com- 
munication hole,  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines  in  diameter, 
is  left  for  the,  bees.  As  they  work  downwards,  the 
under  part,  which  is  nothing  but  one  of  our  common 
eekSf  or  broad  hoops,  is  next  filled. — Pyramidal  hives 
have  been  made  several  feet  in  height,  and  divided  in- 
to different  stages,  or  compartments ;  which  the  bees, 
after  being  lodged  in  the  highest,  would  successively 
fill  on  removal  of  the  floors  or  stages.— -Boxes  of  con- 
.venient  size  and  form,  placed  above  each  other,  have 
likewise  been  recommended,  and  which  we  diould 
suppose  well  adapted  for  enabling  the  cultivator,  at 
all  times,  to  take  the  honey  with  ease.  Such  boxes 
are  made  of  well  seasoned  wood,  nine  inches  long,  the 
same  in  breadth,  and  eight  inches  high ;  but  from  what 
we  have  said,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  rigid  adherence 
to  these  dimensions.  In  the  roof  there  is  a  commu- 
nication hole  three  inches  square,  on  which  is  placed 
another  box  of  similar  structure  ;  others  may  be  rai- 
sed above  this  to  an  indefinite  height ;  and  the  bot- 
tom of  each  is  open  like  the  mouth  of  a  common 
hive.  When  a  swarm  is  lodged  in  a  box,  if  only  two 
be  used,  it  is  immediately  to  be  put  over  an  emp- 
ty one,  as  the  bees  must  have  more  room ;  and  if 
more  than  two  are  used,  a  new  one  is  successively 
to  be  supplied  below.  The  bees,  beginning  from 
above,  wdl  soon  fill  the  upper  box  with  honey ;  and 
it  is  then  to  be  separated  trom  that  beneath  it,  by 
drawing  through  a  long  thin  pliable  knife  to  cut  the 
comb.  The  communication  hole  of  the  lower  box 
must  then  be  covered  with  a  board,  and  the  box  se- 
parated cai  ried  to  a  distance,  where  the  bees  remain- 
ing in  it  may  be  dislodged,  by  turning  it  up  and  rap- 
ping on  its  sides  with  a  small  stick.  The  proper 
time  to  perform  this  operation  is  at  sunrise.— Colla- 
teral boxes  have  also  been  suggested,  from  the  belief 
of  their  being  attended  with  greater  advantages  to 
the  bees.  The  size  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  above 
mentioned.  There  is  a  communication  hole  in  the 
side,  and  an  opening  low  and  wide  below  in  the  sides 
applied  to  each  other,  to  allow  the  bees  more  ready 
passaee.  Collateral  hoops  of  twisted  straw  or  wood 
were  long  ago  invented,  oy  which  means  the  inventor 
enlarged  his  hives  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  and  these 
he  kept,  with  great  advantage,  in  a  garret  near  the 
^oof  of  his  house.-— Madame  Vicat  invented  a  kind  of 
hive,  composed  of  hollow  frames  of  three  sides,  which 
are  connected  together,  and  can  be  separately  ta- 
ken out  at  pleasure.  Each  frame  is  made  of  three 
pieces  of  plank,  half  an  inch  thick.  The  two  side 
pieces  are  eleven  inches  high,  and  five  and  a  half 
broad  ;  the  piece  connecting  them  above  is  seven  in- 
ches long,  and  they  are  ten  inches  asunder  at  the  bot- 
tom.   The  sides  of  tUese  open  frames  are  applied  to 


each  other,  and  if  one  of  four  be  tmken  away, 
empty  one  can  be  introduced,  or  the  remainiag  m 
can  be  closed  together. — Somewhat  aiuJonius  to  tUs 
is  the  leaf  or  book  hive,  invented  bv  M.  Huber,  tone 
of  which  construction  have  recently  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  after  the  description  he  gives  of  it.  Thn 
consists  of  twelve  hollow  frames,  twelve  inches  high, 
nine  or  ten  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  lines  ia  widtbf  at 
it  is  intended  each  shall  receive  only  a  tingle  cooilk 
These  twelve  frames,  laterally  applied  to  each  ocher^ 
form  the  whole  hive.  All  are  connected  by  bku^ 
of  hinges  at  the  back,  so  that  they  divide  asunder  i^ 
opening  like  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  book.  Tb«a 
ten  intermediate  frames,  between  the  first  and  twdfik:: 
are  hollow  ;  the  outside  of  these  two  are  covered ;  ^ 
them,  also,  is  an  entrance  for  the  bees ;  there  shoiiC^ 
be  one  in  all  the  rest,  to  open  -at  pleasure.  On  fi^-^ 
lodging  a  swarm  in  one  ot  these  hives,  a  amall  pia^^ 
of  comb  should  be  fixed  in  a  division,  to  guide  the  «^ 
rection  of  those  built  by  the  bees,  which  will  be  pa« 
rallel  to  it ;  and  as  each  frame  contama  but  a  mgfe 
comb,  it  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  observation,  aaA 
it  also  admits  the  removal  of  that  comb  without  iF— 
fecting  or  deranging  the  rest.  The  whole  contnt^ 
are  exposed  to  view,  the  queen  is  eaaily  found,  iiw3 
v;hatever  should  be  removed  or  altered  can  be  sdeet*- 
ed  with  great  convenience.  The  inventor  coned Wj 
that  the  book  hive  has  the  property  of  rendering  thi^ 
bees  more  tractable ;  for  on  opening  any  of  the  diA- 
sions,  the  bees  rather  testify  fear  than  anger,  by  Rtm>- 
ring  into  the  cells  as  if  to  conceal  themtuvea.  TKi£j 
he  ascribes  to  the  effect  which  the  sudden  jntioda^? 
tion  of  light  has  on  them  ;  for  they  are  less  tfactihlts 
after  sun-set  and  during  night  than  through  the  dn^ 
The  divisions  must  be  separated  slowly,  and  care  o5m 
served  to  avoid  wounding  the  bees.  If  they  dnile^ 
too  much  on  the  combs,  they  must  be  brushed  ^^ 
with  a  feather,  and  breathing  on  them  cautioJ  "3 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  we  expire  seems  r^^^ 
excite  theur  fury ;  and  it  certamly  possesses  some  i 
ritating  quahty,  for  if  bellows  be  used  the  bees  a 
more  £sposed  to  escape  than  to  sting.  Another  ■ 
vantage  attends  the  leaf  hive,  which  consists  m 
power  of  the  operator  to  make  the  bees  work  in  a 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  construct  new  conib^ 
All  that  is  here  required  is  to  separate  those  >hta^2 
built  so  far  asunder  as  to  leave  an  interval  in  wUc'' 
additional  ones  may  be  constructed.  Suppose  thtt-  ^ 
swarm  be  lodged  in  a  leaf  hive  consisting  of  six  di^^* 
sions,  each  containing  a  comb.  If  the  young  qoB^^ 
be  as  fertile  as  she  ou^ht,  the  bees  will  be  verra^i^^ 
in  their  labours,  and  disposed  to  make  great  coUectiatf' 
in  wax.  To  induce  them  towards  it,  an  empty  fiaiDe,c^ 
division,  should  be  placed  between  two  othera,  ca^* 
containing  a  comb.  From  the  necessity  which  nata^^ 
has  imposed  on  these  insects  of  never  leavmg  more  ihlj* 
four  lines  between  their  combs,  they  will  soon  b<|gS^ 
to  build  a  new  one  in  the  empty  space,  which  anu^g 
parallel  to  the  others.  The  number  of  vacandea  fe*^ 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  swan^** 
and  the  goodness  of  the  season ;  but  they  should  aC^ 
be  forced  too  much  to  work  in  wax.— -M.  FeborieO 
the  most  recent  observer  on  this  subject,  and  who»^ 
believe,  is  just  about  to  publish  a  work  regarding  ^ 
in  Paris,  baa  recommended  a  hive  to  the  Matiooalitt" 
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tiffula:^  pyramidal  Bgure,  with  move- 
i  Its  principles  are  said  to  be  founded  on 
f ,  Schirach  and  Huber ;  but,  as  yet,  they 
IBciently  detailed  to  enable  us  to  explain 
)  wood  be  used,  it  must  be  exlreincly  >**ell 
pmd  perhaps  covered  with  some  thin  var- 
|e  outside,  else  it  is  apt  to  decay.  Sir  Tor* 
|inan  ascribes  the  scarcity  of  bees  in  Sweden 
f  to  employing  wooden  hives, 
(inrho  are  anxious  to  view  the  various  and 
it  operations  of  bees,  may  gratify  them- 
^  procuring  hives  with  glass  sides.  This 
far  be  denominated  a  moclern  invention,  as 
Iras,  that  a  Roman  senator  had  something 
tie  kind,  made  of  the  thinnest  and  most 
k  horn.  But  those  entirely  made  of  glass 
l^know^n  on  the  continent  before  the  year 
Itigh  they  were  made  with  panes  in  Eng- 
r  m  the  same'ceritury ;  and  hives  made  com* 
l>  glass  ai-e  spoken  of  in  1655.  Glass  hives 
f  to  be  rt>und,  like  tlje  common  shape,  as 
^  concealed  among  the  combs ;  they  should 
lllsoxes,  whose  sides  consist  of  four  panes, 
flised  them  so  thin  as  to  admit  of  no  more 
I  combs  being  constructed,  that  he  might 
'  witness  the  procedure  of  the  inhabitants. 
k  each  side  of  Huber*s  hollow  frames  ex- 
I  sides  of  the  comb.  Such  hives  must  be 
Ith  a  wooden  box,  or  an  opaque  substance^ 
ilturbs  the  opcmtions  of  bees. 
Iltthors  think  that  there  k  greater  hazard  in 

Etoo  much  than  too  little  room  to  work, 
lodged  in  a  hive,  as  their  animal  heat  will 
tiently  confined.  However  thie  may  be, 
afterwards  to  enjoy  enough  of  space  ;  for 
""sfied  tkiat  many  swarms  are  injured  from 

is  of  sfreater  importance  than  the  size  of  the 
Iged  m  a  hive.  We  repeatedly  see  large 
:ceed,  while  small  ones«  especially  towards 
the  season,  fail.  The  bees,  therefore,  in 
I  should  be  extremely  numerous ;  and  we 
ently  affirm,  that  the  cultivator  will  find 
S  success  depend  on  the  number  of  work- 
in  a  single  hive.  It  appears,  that  bees 
iged  by  die  smallness  of  their  own  num- 
when  greatly  reduced,  their  instinct  is  af- 
labour  with  less  activity,  they  cease  to  keep 
ic  entrance  of  their  hive,  and  testify  more 
for  their  own  fate  and  that  of  their  young. 
the  advantage  lies  in  a  numerous  swarm  ma* 
rr  collections  in  a  shorter  time ;  in  augment- 
Bperature  of  the  hive ;  or  in  the  different  in- 
Jtiong  having  larger  classes  of  workers  to 
kni,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  We 
recommend  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
O  one,  particularly  when  the  period  of  col- 
kfi  towards  a  close,  and  the  sacTifice  of  their 
rary  queens.  By  this  expedient  it  will  be 
while  each  could  hardly  subsist  itself,  and 
fovision  for  winter,  they  will  be  enabled 
'  during  its  must  rigorous  cold ;  an^^  if 
ion  be  performed  earlier  in  summer,  they 
r  ample  ttores.  Pmctical  directions  have 
^for  the  exact  weight  which  a  good  swarm 
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should ^BoBBt  to.  Bonner  says,  a  swarm  is  very  ^^ 
good  if  it  weigh  four  pounds ;  and  Butler  maintains,  ^■■^V'*-^ 
tnat  *•  the  goodness  or  greatness  of  a  swarm  you  may 
most  certainly  know  by  the  weight :  it  being  a  good 
one  that  weigheth  five  pounds ;  a  reasonable  good 
one  that  weigheth  four ;  and  a  very  good  one  that 
weigheth  six."  But  the  number  of  bees  in  a  pound  ii 
very  far  from  being  ascertained,  which  must  restrain 
us  from  pronouncing  on  the  exact  weight  that  should 
constitute  a  good  swarm.  Thorley,  whose  work  on 
bees  participates  of  many  of  those  absurdities  in 
which  most  authors  on  this  subject  have  allowed 
themselves  to  indulge,  observes,  **  In  October  1743> 
when  putting  the  bees  of  a  small  late  «warm  into  att 
empty  hive,  and  afterwards  upon  a  table,  I  took  a 
particular  account  of  their  measure,  weight,  and  num* 
ber :  in  measure  a  quart ;  in  weight  one  pound  and  a 
quarter ;  in  number  two  thousand.^'  And  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  number  of  bees  ia  a  swarm  weighing 
four  or  five  pounds  would  be  8000,  or  upwards  ; 
whence  a  suitable  hive  for  SOOO  or  10,000  bees  should 
be  equivalent  to  two  pecks  and  a  half,  or  three  pecks, 
in  capacity.  The  calculations  of  M.  de  Reaumur 
produce  a  very  diAereiit  result.  A  very  fine  swarm 
which  left  one  of  his  hives  he  estimated  to  consist  of 
43,000  bees,  jand  weighed  eight  pounds.  Thus  there 
are,  according  to  him,  5376  in  a  pound  of  16  ounces ; 
and  Butler,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  extravagancies  of 
his  work,  certuinly  made  some  accurate  observatioujii 
estimates  the  number  of  bees  in  a  pound  at  4450. 
We  suspect,  that  both  he  and  Reaumur  hs^x  over- 
rated the  number. 

The  situation  and  arrangement  of  the  apiary  claim  site  of  the 
the  cultivator's  attention*  Each  hive  should  stand  apiary, 
on  a  wooden  sole,  or  rest,  supported  on  a  single 
wooden  post  driven  into  the  ground,  or  on  three 
close  together,  near  the  centre  of  the  board,  that  the 
enemies  of  the  colony  may  have  difficulty  in  crawling 
up  from  below.  It  should  be  fixed  securely,  so  as 
to  escape  being  overturned  by  the  wind ;  but  the 
common  custom  of  laying  a  turf  on  the  top  must  be 
avoided,  on  account  ot  the  harbour  it  affords  to  noxi- 
ous insects.  Hives  should  stand  far  apart  ;  if  there 
are  six  hives  in  one  j>onion  or  division  of  the  apiary, 
they  should  not  be  less  than  nine  or  twelve  feet  asun- 
der. But  too  great  a  number  never  should  be  ii- 
tuated  in  the  same  district.  The  collections  of 
bees  are  drawn  solely  from  flowers,  and  perhapsg 
in  some  small  measure,  from  honey  dew,  which  at 
times  appears  on  leaves,  and  is  said  to  produce  an 
inferior  honey  ;  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  immense 
quantities  of  beei,  actively  employed,  would  not  be 
long  of  exhausting  the  whole.  The  number  of  hivet 
should,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  situation  of 
the  apiary.  A  district  abounding  with  flowers  and 
blossoms  will  admit  of  more  than  one  where  the 
chief  product  is  grain.  An  aptary  ought  to  stand  in 
a  quiet  sheltered  place,  where  the  bees  may  perform 
their  labours  totally  undisturbed  :  fiowers^  particu* 
larly  those  most  fruitful  in  honey,  should  be  co- 
piously disseminated  around  ;  and,  for  the  facility  of 
•aving  swarms,  it  is  better  to  have  low  flowering 
shrubs  in  the  vicinity  than  lofty  trees.  Mean^  should 
be  practised  to  obtain  a  succession  of  flowers  in  sue- 
cesiive  aeasoosy  that  the  bees  may  always  have  the 
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.-  remedy  :  and  a  third  class  con- 
'.  v'j  pounds  of  clarified  honey  and 
ii  pound  of  white  wine,  beneficial. 
.  ';  .ct  to  a  disease  of  the  antcnnxy 
'LtngerouSff  renders  them  dull  and 
by  discoloration  like  moulding, 
able  by  the  preceding  pre  para- 
.  :iud  mice,  are  reputed  great  ene- 
.ve  doubt  whether  it  be  truly  so 
■  two  former,  in  this  country  at 
.;es  of  the  latter  are  certainly  not 
while  the  bees  cluster  together  in 
Ijcy  may  penetrate  the  hive  and 
^.i  other  times  it  would  be  too  dan- 
■ven  for  animals  better  protected, 
jcies,  particularly  swallows,  spar- 
ts,  are  also  ranked  amone  the  cne- 
s :  with  respect  to  which,  like- 
sh  to  see  the  facts  better  ascertain - 
them  credit.    Spiders  and  snails, 
.  od  noxious,  can  ao  little  harm ;  for 
are  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  former 
iding  with  a  bee,  and  the  only  da- 
latter  is  soiling  the  Hive.  More  dan- 
v£  of  a  small  moth,  hatching  from 
:hin  the  hive,  as  they  are  destruc* 
.  and  likewise  the  sphynx  atropos  in 
but  most  formidable  of  all  are  wasps 
I  plunderers  of  their  own  species. 
iag  strong  and  vivacious  anixnals,  are 
iving  bees,  and  suck  the  honey  from 
r  they  may  penetrate  the  hive,  and 
mb.    when  a  wasp  tries  to  enter,  it  is 
.ving  made  good  its  way,  we  believe  it 
yarded,  and  may  leisurely  satiate  itself 
The  nests  of  wasps  ought  to  be  care- 
^t  and  destroyed  ;  if  in  the  earth,  by 
-g  water  down  their  hole,  or  kindling  a 
-raw  where  they  are  less  accessible.  Ob- 
Mently   affirm,   that  a  whole  swarm  of 
--^fect  of  food  and  other  causes,  sometimes 
'"?ir  natural  collection,  and  becoming  a 
'tderers,  rob  the  stores  of  their  neighbours. 
-  which  will  appear  from  the  contests  per- 
king place  on  the  boards  and  about  the  en* 
other  hives,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
-e  depredators  come,  whether  from  neigh- 
"nvct  or  from  those  at  a  distance.     If  their 
-:r  seems  to  arise  from  want  of  food,  as  those 
rxnritioned  are  more  apt  to  follow  this  me- 
supplying  themselves,  they  must  be  fed  at 
nen  the  sun  is  down,  and  while  all  the  bees 
-  xmed.   It  is  reported  not  to  be  an  uncommon 
for  a  swarm  to  abandon  their  own  hive,  and 
sseision  of  another  to  relieve  their  necessities. 
1  losinjg  the  queen,  having  no  interest  to  pro- 
tbeir  labours,  if  brood  be  wanting  in  tneir 
IQinetimes  begin  to  pillage  the  hives  in  the 
flAood.    The  obvious  remcdv  is  here  to  pro- 
■gi  with  a  queen,  whereby  all  their  faculties 
ripused,  they  will  be  reclaimed  to  their  usual 
Schirach  warns  us,  on  removing  comb  from 
to  beware  of  scattering  or  dropping  it,  and 
ce  the  hive  exactly  in  the  same  position  as 
otherwise  the  inhabitants  of  stronger  colo- 


nies will  obtain  more  ready  access  to  attack  the  honey 
in  the  combs,  or  to  collect  what  has  fallen  from  them. 
The  weakness  of  a  hive  is  one  great  inducement  for 
its  neighbours  to  pillage ;  and  as  cleanliness,  and  bid- 
ing kept  free  of  vennin,  preserve  the  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity of  its  inmates,  due  attention  to  them  should  not 
be  neglected.  Removing  the  hive,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  plunder,  and  covering  it  with  branches,  has 
been  recommended  ;  and  such  an  expedient  will  cer- 
tainly present  a  good  cliancc  of  escape. 

But  all  the  devices  adopted  by  us  arc  poor  and  in- 
significant, when  compared  with  those  resorted  to 
by  the  bees  themselves  to  provide  against  danger. 
Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  adniiring  that 
wonderful  instinct,  which  animals,  standing  so  low 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  exhibit.  Even  suppo- 
sing them  to  possess  nothing  anala^ous  to  reason  ; 
that  the  regard  for  their  queen,  and  the  watchful  care 
of  their  young,  result  from  some  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion ;  that  the  massacre  of  the  drones  originates  froni 
some  sudden  principle  of  aversion, — we  cannot  refer 
their  precautions  to  avoid  danger  to  any  relative 
source.  It  is  evident  that  they  labour  in  concert ; 
that  their  operations  tend  to  one  general  object ;  and 
that  they  are  aware  of  it  being  fulfilled.  Surely  all 
this  cannot  be  done  without  some  mode  of  commu- 
nication with  each  other :  but  considering  that  eveiy 
thing  they  perform  is  in  the  dark  ;  nay,  that  the  per- 
fection of  their  work  ispartly  proportioned  to  the  pri- 
vation of  light,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  they 
can  know  each  others  proceedings  is  greatly  increased. 
It  has  been  warmly  contested,  whether  bees  are  capa- 
ble of  imparting  what  we  should  call  thought  in  beings 
higher  in  the  chain  of  animated  existence,  and  espe- 
cially, whether  there  be  any  thing  resembling  voice 
among  them  ?  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
workers  can  retain  young  queens  in  their  cells  after  at- 
taining complete  maturity,  which  they  are  capable  of 
doing  Dy  strengthening  tlic  seal  or  covering  with  addi- 
tional wax  :  and  that  they  regularly  libc  i-ate  the  old- 
est of  those  of  different  ages.  A  sound,  which  wc 
cannot  compare  to  the  buzzing  of  insects,  by  the  ba- 
lancers beating  on  their  wines,  is  heard  from  the 
young  queens.  No  researches,  nowever,  have  yet  de- 
tected tne  organ,  if  it  is  an  external  one,  from  which 
the  sound  proceeds.  When  a  queen  is  hatched,  she 
seeks  the  cells  of  those  that  will  become  her  rivals, 
and  uses  every  possible  exertion  to  destroy  them  ;  but 
the  workers,  to  which  other  queens,  even  in  their  im- 

Serfect  state,  are  precious,  generally  present  the  most 
ecided  opposition,  and  render  her  attempts  abortive. 
Yet,  from  the  property  which  the  queen  possesses  of 
emitting  that  certain  sound  before  heard  from  her 
cell,  their  resistance  becomes  vain ;  it  paralyses  all 
their  faculties  ;  and  she  proceeds  to  operate  destruc- 
tion. The  following  obbcrvations,  by  a  distinguish- 
ed naturalist,  on  this  head,  lead  to  an  illustration  of 
the  peculiarities  among  bees  when  exposed  to  danger, 
thoug!i  they  more  immediately  relate  to  anotncr 
branch  of  our  subject.  "  The  first  of  a  number  of 
cells  containing  females,  opened  on  the  ninth  of  June, 
and  a  young  queen,  lively,  slender,  and  of  a  brown 
colour,  escaped  from  it.  Now  we  understood  why 
bees  retain  the  females  captive  in  their  cells  so  long 
after  the  period  of  transformation  has  elapsed  |  it  is 
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sound  can  he  art.'icixl'r  TriiriicTti.  lod  MM 
will  have  i:.lJ:ecc2  -i  -Jie  :er:*.  TbrriRpBi 
aware  of  th*r  pr«erc»  tc  «;  -^uuaasie  a  a 
and  the  dang-:;r  nv^zizi-z  =^fn  z.  Li  iJZaaBii 
the  copioui  cctlltfct:i.«i  :t  icse^  vxdiBidi 
made  during  sunrnier,  oac  -stir*:?  ijippeni 
I  he  molh?  were  U2cc,rr.:3cr.ly  acuscaat,  Tbe« 
of  a  number  of  hiT«s  re^ctTiag  : j  pr:ac:  tkii 
furttier  pillage,  clovi  their  :£::trascei  vitnti 
till''*,  where  the  apcrtiL-TS  w*in  pr^rcrticiedta 
si/4'  of  the  bees,  on  t.hc  ITth  31  Septamber:  hi 
having  enough  for  the  whole,  two  wtrekita 
n*d.  It  was  seen  next  morr..*;'^  oq  eiamiaaooi^ 
during  the  night,  the  bees  had  tnemselvntib 
nocetsary  precautions  by  contracting  the  ceU 
iyf  their  hives,  so  as  to  make  them  auitenfei| 
invasion.  Each  was  completely  blockaded  by  t 
compo»ed  of  old  wax  and  farina,  in  wbidi  tli 
had  taken  care  to  leave  apertures  correspondii^ 
OM  n  »i7.e  :  two,  that  would  prevent  ii)ove  ta 
at  a  time,  were  fashioned  like  inTcrtcdii 
was  broad  enough  in  front  to  tHaki 
pa^«a^e  of  several  bees  at  once,  but  so  lo*|thil 
w  iTx*  obhgfd  to  lean  over  on  one  side  to  getlN 
All  x\w  other  hives  proved,  on  inspectias,»k' 
>!r.:cii\i  in  the  same  way,  even  where  proiiUl 
the  tin  gratings.  In  other  instances,  theb» 
».-.  ::*tuuted  a  double  wall  at  the  entrance flf^ 
%\  ih  covered  galleries,  so  narrow,  th2t  coB«> 
s  <:'.^\l'  bee  could  pass:  fifty-three  sw*^ 
:*-:.ic"  operations   in  the  course  of  thes*^ 

IV  c<,  when  attacked  by  plunderers  of  tiwr^ 
*  .-*•  hi%c  been  known  to  adopt  similar  p«fl^ 
C  •  :>.i-  9ih  of  July  ISO*,  an  observer  !a«s«JJ 

V  rv-  of  those,  belonging  to  a  neigbbcOTf^ 
••;  ivud  on  the  board  ot  a  swarm  ^^ 
,v.v.'  t."»  pillage,  watched  the  proceedingi * • 
:-•-.  0::hj"lith  o£  the  mocth.  they  3«i^ 
;*v  -  i—.rrce,  leaviag  only  twc  apertuRS*^! 
-  ^  i?:  ibc^e  th.'  board,  wh  ch  wc^d  kcs** 
-.  ^  •  .  •;  boe  a:  a  unit  :  thcv  Tv-r:  r.ai?^ 
.V    :.'  :*••  vje  c:  their  r«:ei:xs*  ir.i -"Cwk* 

*-   ;.  i-iec  bv  twj*  jBxrkir*.  But.  Js^^ 

■  ■■  .-.    -  i.T-..  -c  -.:c-.  :  -  x'-czif*. 
■.-■■.-.-^  --■   N:  .^^-.-.:.n;-*} 

..V  .*v   •  :--  -^  i-:^  ,    :r   J---J^ 


pa>siiig  i 
a  thira 


■i?k-»  ••  rvji  -jc  :k 
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Dsed,  for  they  demonstrate  the  pre- 
iHould  be  foHovTed  by  a  cultivator  in  pro* 
^a.  As  thf  seasons  of  danger  approach, 
lelf  to  diminish  their  entrances,  an  expe* 
vill  prove  the  chief  nneans  of  security. 
Tiod  of  swarming,  they  should  be  left  au- 
but  after  that  time,  they  must  be  con- 
icn  in  danger  of  being  prllaged  by  their 
lere  may  be  only  two  apertures,  each 
allow  two  or  three  bees  to  pass  :  and 
here  their  great  enemy,  the  sph^ns  atro* 
the  apertures,  when  the  chief  collection 
B  place,  must  be  made  very  low,  that 
ly  be  excluded.  Some  observers  have 
udtnal  or  trianguUr  cover  of  the  en- 
Z  by  one  comer  on  a  pivot  ;  by  simply 
lepresting  which,  the  access  was  impe- 
ted4  An  intelhgent  naturalist  recom* 
ng  a  slider,  containing  various  aper* 
ntrance  of  the  hive  :  merely  by  shift- 
those  suitable  to  the  different  seasons 
B  will  be  presented  for  the  exit  of  the 

receding  remarks,  the  necessity  of  fre- 
rting  hives  is  evident ;  not  by  tearing 
le  boards,  as  is  usually  done,  to  the 
action  of  the  combs  and  derangement 
colony,  but  by  examining  the  entrance 
ind  by  using  hives  of  such  a  construction 
lem  opens  to  expose  what  is  contained 
apparatus  of  the  description  proposed 
should  be  kept  for  weighing  the  hives 
time,  that  the  increase  or  diminution 
li  This  consists  of  a  steelyard  hung  to 
:  from  one  arm  of  the  steelyard  the 
ied  by  three  slight  chains,  and  a  weight 
he  other*  The  common  iron  spnng 
f  be  conveniently  employed,  providing 
'  has  been  previously  ascertained. 
ms  are  pecuharly  unfavourable  for  the 
oney,  sometimes,  we  have  said,  a  whole 
jrish  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Then, 
are  deprived  of  too  great  a  portion  of 
becomes  the  cultivator's  care  to  supply 
•  There  are  various  methods  of  domg 
gulating  the  supply  by  the  number  of 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
placed  above  a  section  of  another  hive 
eral  combs  with  honey  ;  or  combs  may 
boards  of  the  hive  before  the  entrance, 
to  be  recommended  from  exposing  the 
r  provisions  to  the  invasion  of  stran- 
o!  sugar,  treacle,  and  otlier  sweet  sub* 
>e  given  them  as  food,  introducing  their 
ry  afternoon  in  nutshells,  or  in  a  ves- 
ted covering,  bv  an  opening  in  the  back 
Jnless  the  supply  be  ifaily  administered, 
r  difficult  to  pre^rve  the  bees ;  and  by 
longer  intervals,  the  most  skilful  culti- 
iled*  A  practical  operator  informs  us, 
an  oblong  box,  in  one  end  of  which 
containmg  honey,  that  is  allowed  to 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  under  a  thin 
ID  by  cork.  This  float  has  many  small 
wougb  which  the  bees  standing  on  It 


supply  themselves  with  the  honey.  There  is  one  Bee» 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  box,  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  entrance  of  the  hive,  for  admitting  the  bees  abovt 
the  float,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is 
opened  at  pleasure,  to  allow  rhem  to  escape,  should 
the  box  be  too  much  crowded.  The  Hd  of  the  box 
is  a  glass  pane*  On  pouring  honey  into  the  reser* 
voir,  the  float  H^s,  whence  there  should  not  be  such 
a  quantity  as  to  raise  it  close  to  the  lid  or  pane  above* 
The  box  is  about  ten  inches  long,  four  broad,  two 
and  a  half  deep,  and  the  reservoir  is  an  inch  wide. 
When  used,  the  hole  in  the  side  is  to  be  placed  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  which  must  be  gently 
rapped  on  if  the  bees  do  not  immediately  find  the 
way  down.  It  is  entertaining  to  observe  beer  ao- 
customed  to  be  fed  in  this  manner,  watching  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  feeder ;  when  the  ordinary  time  drawa 
near,  they  rush  down  to  the  box  the  moment  that  it 
is  put  on  the  board,  and  after  speedily  filling  them- 
selves they  return  to  the  hive,  from  which  they  very 
soon  come  back  for  a  second  supply.  By  throwing 
a  httle  fine  flour  on  those  leaving  the  box,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  can  fill  themselves  in  three  nfiinuteSf 
and  are  absent  not  above  five.  One  convenience  that 
attends  feeding  in  such  a  box,  is  the  exclusion  of 
stranger  bees ;  as  the  sole  communication  with  the 
interior  is  from  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  Several 
practical  operators  recommend  a  mixture  of  sugar 
and  small  beer  as  food,  which  we  should  warn  others 
to  be  cautious  of  adopting,  as  they  will  find  honey  of 
syrup  quite  adequate  to  their  purpose.  It  is  main* 
tarned  tliat  fruit  may  likewise  be  prefetited  to  bees 
for  feeding  them. 

Supposing,  by  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circum-  precan- 
stances,  that  a  hive  is  well  provided  with  bees  ;  that  tions  du- 
they  are  protected  from  enemies,  their  collections  "°E  *he 
ample,  and  their  brood  abundant ;  the  cultivator  has  ^'^^^j^i 
to  watch  it  strictly  during  the  summer  season  when  *^^  ^  ^' 
swarming  takes  place.  It  is  only  during  the  warmer 
weather  that  bees  swarm,  on  fine  days,  and  when  the 
heavens  are  unclouded  ;  if  the  sun  be  overcast,  they 
hesitate  to  depart,  awaiting  the  moment  when  he 
shines  forth  in  full  lustre.  Though  what  are  called 
precursors  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  we  have  shevrn» 
they  are  nut  to  be  altogether  neglected ;  and  in  at* 
tending  to  them  the  time  of  swarming  will  scarce* 
ly  be  overlooked.  It  is  commonl)''  between  ten  and 
three  o'clock,  sometimes  a  little  earlier  or  later,  that 
a  swarm  leaves  the  hive,  during  which  interval  the 
owner  should  be  on  the  watch  to  follow  it.  A  sud* 
den  buzzing  is  heard,  the  bees  are  seen  in  innumerable 
multitudes  traversing  the  air  in  all  possible  direc- 
tions, and  the  entrance  of  the  hive  soon  appears  de* 
serted.  After  wandering  about  for  some  minutes^ 
they  are  generally  seen  in  small  clusters,  on  some 
neighbouring  shrub  or  tree,  which  gradually  unite 
round  the  queen,  and  all  are  collected  together  in  a 
single  heap.  If  they  n^e  high  in  the  air,  it  frequently 
inoTcatefi  tV*ir  inclination  to  take  a  long  flight,  which 
is  V  'eavoured  to  be  checked  by  beating  pans, 

ring  ,  and  throwing  dust  or  sand  among  them. 

The  former  can  have  little  influence ;  if  it  docs  ope- 
rate, it  may  be  by  pn»ducing  a  slight  concussion  of 
the  air,  which,  alarmitig  the  bees  in  the  same  way  as 
thunder,  may  induce  them  lo  settle  i  but  the  discharge 
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B«c«  of  a  fowling  piece  vtrould  have  much  more  effect. 
Bees  are  conceived  to  mistake  the  dust  and  sand  for 
rain,  which  they  greatly  dread ;  and  we  often  observe 
them  hastening  to  the  hivs  on  the  approach  of  a 
shower,  or  when  the  sky  becomes  cloudy.  Notwith- 
standing every  effort  to  retain  them,  they  sometimes 
rise  very  high,  fly  to  a  distance^  and  are  irrecover- 
ably lost.  As  they  are  said  to  fly  in  a  straight  line 
after  having  taken  their  direction^  they  must  oe  pur* 
sued,  as  there  is  no  other  method  of  discovering  where 
they  alight.  The  place  of  their  settling  is  extremely 
uncertain.  Bonner  says  they  will  fly  four  miles  to 
take  possession  of  a  dead  hive,  and  afifirms,  that  he 
has  seen  a  swarm  go  into  a  living  one  that  stood  in 
the  same  apiary.  If  they  alight  in  an  accessible  place, 
on  the  branch  of  a  tree  for  example,  after  allowing 
them  to  settle  completely,  it  must  be  gently  cut  off 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  a  clean  hive  supported 
on  two  sticks  put  over  it,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  sheet  or  large  table  cloth.  The  bees  will  soon 
ascend  into  the  hive,  and  immediately  begin  working : 
late  in  the  evening,  when  all  is  quiet  witnin,  the  hive 
is  to  be  transported  to  its  station  in  the  apiary. 
When  the  cultivator  can,  by  any  device,  catch  the 
queen  and  put  her  into  the  hive,  all  the  bees  will 
quickly  follow.  This  is  more  essential  to  attempt, 
when  the  place  where  the  swarm  has  settled  is  of 
difficult  access;  such  as  flying  to  the  roof  of  a 
house,  or  the  cleft  of  a  tree.  Then  it  is  far  from 
easy  to  dislodge  the  bees,  which  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  sole  method  of  recovering  them ;  as  we  can 
hardly  sanction  the  following  method  recommended 
by  Bonner :  *<  The  owner  should  make  as  much  room 
as  possible  to  get  his  hand  introduced,  so  as  to  pull 
them  DUt  by  handfuls,  and  put  them  into  ar.  empty 
hive."  Bees  very  quickly  commence  working  even 
in  the  most  exposed  and  unsheltered  situations,  un- 
less removed  to  a  hive.  The  operator  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  dress  to  protect  him  from  the  stings  of 
the  bees :  the  best  expedient  is  to  have  a  close  leather 
jacket  and  trowsers ;  the  head  and  face  covered,  and 
goggles  of  gauze  to  save  the  eyes.  Bees  are  less  dis- 
posed to  sting  during  their  swarming  than  at  all  other 
times;  and  there  have  been  instances  of  their  settling 
on  a  person's  head,  unattended  bv  inconvenience. 
We  have  an  authentic  account  of  this  from  Thorley. 
*•  In  the  year  1717,**  he  observes,  "  one  of  my 
swarms  settled  among  the  close  twisted  branches  of  a 
codling  tree ;  and  not  to  be  got  into  a  hive  without 
help,  my  maid  servant,  being  in  the  garden,  offered 
her  assistance  to  hold  the  hive  while  1  dislodged  the 
bees.  Having  never  been  acquainted  with  bees,  she 
put  a  linen  cloth  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  to  guard 
and  secure  her  from  their  swords.  A  few  of  the  bees 
fell  into  the  hive,  some  upon  the  ground,  but  the 
main  body  upon  the  cloth  which  covered  her  upper 
garments.  I  took  the  hive  out  of  her  hands  when 
she  cried  out,  the  bees  were  got  under  the  covering, 
and  crowding  up  towards  her  breast  and  face,  which 
put  her  into  a  trembling  posture.  When  I  perceived 
the  veil  was  of  no  farther  service,  she  ^ve  me  leave 
to  remove  it :  this  done,  a  most  affecting  spectacle 
presented  itself  to  the  view  of  all  the  company,  fil- 
ling me  with  the  deepest  distress  and  concern,  as  I 
thought  myself  the  unhappy  instrument  of  drawing 


her  into  so  imminent  hazard  of  her  life.  Had 
raged  them,  all  resistance  had  been  vain,  and 
less  than  her  life  would  have  atoned  fur  the 
I  spared  not  to  use  all  the  arguments  I  cou 
of,  and  usine  the  most  affectionate  intreaties; 
her,  with  all  earnestness  in  my  power,  to  Bl 
ground  and  keep  her  present  posture;  in 
which  I  gave  her  encouragement  to  hope  fc 
discharge  from  her  disagreeable  companions 
gan  to  search  among  them  for  the  queen,  no^ 
a  gix^at  body  upon  her  breast,  about  her  nc 
up  to  her  chin.  I  immediately  seized  her,  tal 
from  among  the  crowd,  with  some  of  the  c 
in  company  with  her,  and  put  them  together 
hive.  Here  I  watched  her  for  some  time,  ai 
did  not  observe  that  she  came  out,  I  conceive 
pectatiou  of  seeing  the  whole  body  quickly 
their  settlement ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  soo 
ved  them  gathering  closer  together,  without ' 
signal  for  departing.  Upon  this  I  immedii 
fleeted,  tliat  either  there  must  be  another  so 
or  that  the  same  was  returned.  I  directly  con 
a  second  search,  and  in  a  short  time,  with 
agreeable  surprise,  found  a  second  or  the  sanr 
strove,  by  entering  farther  into  the  crowd,  t 
me,  but  I  reconducted  her  with  a  great  ni 
the  populace  into  the  hive.  And  now  th< 
choly  scene  began  to  change,  to  one  infinite 
agreeable  and  pleasant.  The  bees  missing  thei 
began  to  dislodge  and  repair  to  the  hive ;  c; 
into  it  in  multitudes,  and  in  the  greatest  hurry 
able ;  and  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  mm 
maid  had  not  one  single  bee  about  her,  neit 
she  so  much  as  one  sting,  a  small  number  o 
would  have  quickly  stopped  her  breath." 

Supposing  that  the  cultivator  desires  to  s 
the  number  of  his  hives,  without  awaiting  th 
when  swarming  naturally  ensues  ;  or  that  it 
tion  is  checked  by  the  uncertainties  of  weatl 
dominant  in  our  climate  above  all  others,  he 
sort  to  the  expedient  of  obtaining  artificial 
Several  young  queens  ori^uate  at  once  in  a  h 
the  production  of  two  is  sometimes  so  imi 
that  although  botli  cannot  survive  to^thc 
come  off  in  the  same  swarm.  As  by  M.  S 
discovery,  bees  having  lost  the  queen  can 
themselves  another,  providing  there  oe  worker 
in  the  combs,  we  can  at  pleasure  rear  sv 
queens  simply  by  removing  the  first.  If  a 
strong  enough  tlierefore,  it  may  be  divided  i 
one  half  will  retain  the  old  queen,  and  the  ot 
not  be  long  of  obtaining  a  joung  one.  Shi 
rects,  that  the  appearance  ot  brood  in  a  hive 
ing  a  queen  is  to  be  ascertained,  which  ii 
about  the  time  that  the  trees  are  in  blossc 
little  later  in  Britain.  Three  or  four  pieces  c 
with  the  brood,* are  to  be  cut  out  of  thcl 
placed  in  a  rack-work«  adapted  in  another  hii 
same  position  as  in  that  from  which  they  ca 
three  or  four  hundred  bees  must  be  confin 
with  it ;  unless  the  hive  be  verjr  large,  thq 
not  be  numerous ;  and  seven  or  eightliundref 
ways  prove  more  than  sufficient.  Nearly  fifti 
being  requisite  for  the  production  of  a  q 
much  honey  should  be  supplied  every  two 
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siibsifting  tKe  bees.  The  hive  is  then 
up  and  transported  to  a  place  where  the 
is  moderate.  Violent  agitation  ensaes 
ees  whenever  the^-  discover  that  they  are 
and  the  tumult  becomes  still  greater  on 
niug  that  their  sovereign  is  no  longer 
Silence  succeeds,  which  is  next  followed 
loise  and  confusion  than  what  attends 
[mmeiiately  afterwards  a  new  operation 
rom  the  second  day  the  construction  of 
is  seen.  The  cm  fin  emeu  t  of  the  bees 
racted  some  days  ;  but  en  the  fourth  or 
?  rray  be  carried  into  a  jrardcn,  and  the 
:wed  to  escape.  Their  earerr.ess  to  do 
at  tiarcly  one  remains  in  the  hive ;  how- 
hours  they  return  to  it  again.  The  en- 
:till  be  closed  at  night,  and  the  hive  car- 
;u5e,  unless  the  fineness  of  the  weather 
being  l-jft  without.  If  the  operator,  on 
hive,  fir.ds  the  brood  hatched,  and  the 
'.1  livar.ced,  he  should  tnmsfer  the  whole 
:e  bees  into  a  dwelling  of  greater  capaci- 
a  smaM  box  has  been  used  with  three  or 
if  white  wax  fixed  near  the  top,  that  the 
resemble  a  hive  containing  work  already 

Should  the  queen  be  hatched,  it  will 
operation  if  she  can  be  transferred  to  the 
' :  aid  thus  the  artificial  swarm  is  foroa- 
ficult  to  perform  tliis  operation  with  the 
w  hives ;  but  an  expert  person  may  ac- 
y  means  sin^ilar  to  those  adopted  in  rob- 
of  their  provisions. — Here  the  use  of  the 
"  hive  is  especially  demonstrated;  for  it 
ies  in  fanning  artificial  svi'arms  infinitely 
uy  others  tliat  have  yet  been  devised, 
inditions  above  specified,  of  brood  and 
ihe  leaf  hive  is  to  be  gently  separated  in 
nd  two  empty  frames  insinuated  between 
The  queen  must  then  be  sought  for  in 
slvesy  and  a  mark  put  on  her^  in  order 
ake.  Should  ahe  by  chance  remain  in 
i-ith  most  brood,  she  is  to  be  transferred 
containing  less,  that  the  bees  may  have 
of  obtaining  another  female.  Next,  it 
o  connect  the  halves  together  by  a  cord 
>und  them :  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
in  the  same  board  which  the  hive  pre- 
pied.  The  old  entrance,  now  become 
be  shut  up;  but  as  each  half  requires  a 
se  ought  to  be  made  at  the  extremities 
ivisions,  on  purpose  to  be  as  far  asunder 
Both,  however,  should  not  be  made  on 
•  The  bees  in  the  half  deprived  of  the 
t  to  be  confined  twenty-four  hours,  and 
nade  before  the  lapse  of  that  time,  ex- 
idmission  of  air  ;  otherwise  they  would 
or  the  queen,  and  infallibly  find  her  in 
ision.  But  provided  twenty-four  hours 
:o  make  them  forget  their  queen,  this 
•en.  When  all  circumstances  are  favour- 
».in  the  division  wanting  the  queen  will 
ur  in  procuring  another ;  and  about  fif- 
r  the  operation,  as  before  observed,  their 
^paired.  «*  The  young  female  they  have 
irding  to  Huber,  «  soon  issues  forth  to 


seek  in^pregBitioD,  arid  in  twt>  days  coamecces  the       Beft 
laying  of  workers*  egj-s.    Xpth^nc:  more  is  wanting  to  »  - 

the  bees  of  her  division,  and  the  succe>s  of  the  arti* 
ficial  swanr.  is  ensured."  Tiio  time  of  resort  in,;  to 
this  expedient  is,  whe;.  i!  ■:  xr.?.lrs  are  about  :o  *'-igi- 
nst?  or  2Cfj:;IIy  exist  :  if  atten-ptcti  earher,  l;ic  bi.-es 
will  be  circouiagtd  by  the  stcnHty  of  their  yciing 
frmafe.  The  stmctun.^  ci  tiie  le.if  hive  t^rables  ui 
easily  to  asc-v  rt sin  the  cj:;currence  cf  the  n;:cx?ssary 
conditions ;  for  liy  simpiy  cper.ing  the  frames  succes- 
sively, their  whole  center.:*  are  expojed  to  view. 

Should  the  cri^r.sl  que*::!  i>c  J.cc:den:aily  lost  or  SuIh:::-.!- 
destroyed,  the  cuiiivaicr  hu?  siiil  a::other  meaus  of  •=*■='  "'•  ^ 
preserving  the  whole  colony,  which,  desiiiiite  cf '*"*^^**  ^  ■"'• 
workers'  brood,  would  luf^iILbiy  pensh,  by  substitu- 
ting a  uevr  one  in  her  place.  Bees  are  not  iir^mtdi* 
ately  sensible  of  the  loss  or  remoi-al  of  their  queoo  ; 
their  labours  are  uninterrupted ;  they  waich  over  I  he 
youn^,  and  perform  their  ordinary  occupations.  But 
in  a  tew  hours  agitation  arises ;  ail  appears  a  scene  of 
tumult  in  the  hive ;  a  singular  humming  is  heard ; 
the  workers  desert  their  young,  and  rush  with  dehri- 
ou8  impetuosity  over  the  surface  of  the  combs.  Then 
they  discover  that  their  queen  is  no  longer  among 
them.  There  can  be  no  question  tliat  this  agitation 
is  the  consequence  of  bees  having  lost  their  queen  ; 
for  should  she  have  been  intentionally  removed,  tran- 
quillity returns  on  restoring  her,  and,  what  is  very 
singular,  she  is  recognised.  If  a  stranger  queen  be 
introduced  after  the  reigning  one  is  lost  or  taken 
away,  the  agitation  continues ;  the  stranger  is  sur- 
rounded, seized,  and  kept  captive  by  the  bees  in  an 
impenetrable  cluster,  where  she  usually  dies  either  oi* 
hunger  or  from  the  privation  of  air.  If  eighteen  hours 
elapse,  the  stranger  is  at  first  treaj^  in  the  same 
manner,  but  with  less  rigour ;  the  bees  gradually  dis- 
perse, and  slie  is  at  last  liberated.  But  should  the»e 
be  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the  loss  of 
the  original  queen  before  the  stranger  one  is  substi- 
tutedy  ♦*  she  will  be  well  received,*'  to  use  the  words 
of  an  eminent  author,  **  and  reign  from  the  moment 
of  her  introduction  into  the  hi\-e.*'  On  this  head, 
which  it  is  extremely  important  for  the  cultivator  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with,  we  are  indebted  to 
Huber  for  some  intere>ting  cxucriments.  On  the 
15th  of  April,  he  introduced  a  fertile  queen,  eleven 
moutlis  old,  into  a  glass  hive,  where  the  bees  having 
been  twenty-four  hours  deprived  of  their  queen,  had 
already  begun  to  construct  twelve  royal  cells.  Im- 
mediately on  placing  the  stranger  feniale  on  a  comb, 
the  bees  in  the  vicinity  touched  her  with  their  anten- 
nar,  and  paning  their  trunks  over  ever)-  part  of  her 
body,  supplied  her  with  honey.  Those*  then  gave 
place  to  others  by  which  she  was  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  All  vibrated  their  wing*  at  once,  and 
ranged  themselves  in  a  cirele  ••  around  their  ^ovc- 
reign.'*  Hence  resulted  a  kind  of  agitation,  which 
gradually  communicated  to  the  workers  situated  an 
thv  same  side  of  the  combt  and  inducted  them  to  come 
and  see  what  was  going  on.  Soon  arrivmg,  they  broke 
through  the  cirele  fornu^d  by  the  first  of  ilieir  com- 
panions, approached  the  queen,  touched  her  with  the 
antennae,  and  gave  her  honey.  After  this  little  ce- 
remony, they  ntired,  and»«tanding  behind  the  other*, 
enlarged  the  cirele.  There  ihey  vibrated  their  wingf , 
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and  buzzed  tB  if  experiencing  tome  veiy  agreeable 
sensation.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  queen  began 
to  move  from  her  original  position,  when  the  bees,  to 
far  from  opposing  her,  opened  the  circle  at  that  part 
towards  which  she  turned,  and  formed  a  guard  around. 
While  such  incidents  occurred  on  the  surface  of,  the 
comb  where  the  -queen  stood,  all  was  qniet  on  the 
other  side.  Here  the  workers  apparently  were  igno- 
rant of  the  queen's  arrival  in  the  hire.  They  labour- 
ed with  gn&t  activity  at  the  royal  cells,  as  n  still  ig- 
noraiit  that  they  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  them ; 
they  watched  over  the  royal  larvc,  supplied '  then) 
with  jelly,  and  the  like.  ]But  the  queen  having  at 
length  repaired  to  this  side,  she  was  received  with 
the  same  respect  by  the  bees  as  she  had  experienced 
from  their  companions  on  the  other  side  of  the  comb. 
They  encompassed  her,  grave  her  honey,  and  touched 
her  with  their  antennae ;  and  what  proved  better  tha/t 
they  treated  her  as  a  mother,  was  their  immediately 
desisting  from  work  at  the  royal  cells ;  they  removed 
the  worms,  and  devoured  the  food  collected  around 
them.  **  From  that  moment  the  queen  was  recog- 
nised bj  all  her  people,  «nd  conducted  herself  in  this 
new  habitation  as  if  it  had  been  her  native  hive." 
Thus  when  bees  have  had  time,  to  forget  their  own 
queen,  they  receive  one  substituted  for  her  with 
greater  interect,  or,  perhaps,  with  more  conspicuous 
demonstrations  of  it.  The  cultivator  must,  therefore, 
carefully  practise  one  of  two  things  when  a  queen  is 
wanting  in  any  of  his  hives  ;  he  has  either  to  procure 
a  new  one  by  supplying  the  bees  with  brood  comb, 
whereby  the  loss  will  be  repaired  in  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days,  or  he  must  substitute  some  supemu- 
-roerary  oueen,  in  which  case  the  impending  evils  will 
be  completely  averted  in  twenty  four  hours. 

If  two  clusters  of  bees  form  in  swarming,  and  re- 
main  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  it 
thews  that  two  queens  have  left  the  hive  nt  the  same 
time.  But  no  single  swarm  being  too  large,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  that  one 
of  the  queens  be  sought  for,  and  sacrificed,  on  which 
the  whole  bees  will  unite.  There  are  other  situations 
when  it  is  also  beneficial  to  join  two  or  more  swarms 
together ;  such  as  when  they  are  weak  on  leaving 
their  hives  in  the  summer  season,  or  are  sparingly 
provisioned  or  peopled  towards  winter.  Numbers, 
we  repeat,  independent  of  affording  a  better  security 
against  external  enemies,  and  in  promoting  the  gene- 
ral activity,  are  more  calculated  in  society  to  resist 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Those  persons, 
therefore,  who  cultivate  bees  solely  for  the  take  of 
profit,  estimate  according  to  the  weight  of  a  hive 
Vrhether  it  be  sufficiently  strong.  Hives  under  four 
]>ound8,  being  supposed  to  contain  about  20,000  bees, 
are  rqected  ;  but  Bonner  affirms,  that  one  consisting 
of  15,000  will  do  well,  providing  the  season  be  not 
far  advanced.  The  reader  will  not  forget  what  we 
have  observed  of  the  discrepancies  amon^  naturalists 
concerning  the  number  of  bees  in  a  given  weight. 
The  last  mentioned  author,  who  was  a  practical  ope- 
rator in  uniting  swarms,  directs,  that  the  mouths  of 
two  hives,  the  lower  one  full  and  the  higher  empty, 
are  to  be  applied  to  each  other,  and  a  sheet,  or  large 
cloth,  put  round  them.  **  The  undermost  hive  mint 
t  lien  be  rapped  with  both  hands,  in  the  manner  a 
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drum  is  beat ;  rapping  chi^flT  on  thote  pitta  of  the     1 
hive  to  which  the  edges  of  tne  comb  are  fixed,  and  ^ 
avoiding  the  parts  opposite  to  the  tides  of  the  combs, 
lest  they  should  be  loosened,  and,  by  hJling  together, 
crush  the  bees  between  them,  as  well  at  the  young  n 
the  cells. '    The  more  bees  there  are,  the  sooner  will 
they  run  into  the  new  hive ;  for  the  concustioa  of 
the  hive  by  the  rappinfi^  alarmt  them  at  an  earthquake 
alarmt  mankind,  and  they  run  to  the  upper  hive  in 
tearch  of  a  tafer  habitation.  When  the  beet  are  thm 
removed  into  the  new  hive,  it  may  be  placed  where 
the  old  one  stood,  which  will  collect  all  the  beet  to- 
gether, and  within  ten  minutet  the  bees  will  begin 
working  as  leisurely  as  any  natural  twann."    By  um 
means  the  under  hive  will  be  left  quite  empty,  and 
another  may  be  substituted,  in  order  that  three  twannt 
%hall  be  united.     Clusters  of  beet  mar  alto  be  intro- 
duced into  a  hive  to  strcnethen  it,  and  they  are  gene- 
rally received  without  fighting.     While  the  beet  aie 
very  active,  the  places  of  a  strong  and  a  weak  swvm 
may  be  interchanged ;   the  number  of  the  fotuer 
which  are  out  being  much  greater,  will  return  to  the 
latter  as  their  own  dwelling,  and  thus  strengthen  it. 
There  is  likevrise  an  easy  and  simple  method  of  vai- 
tin^  swarms,  which  consists  in  spreading  a  cloth  at 
nignt  on  the  ground,  close  to  a  hive  where  two  aew 
swarms  are  to  be  joined.     One  of  them  is  to  be 
brought,  and  put  on  a  stick  laid  across   the  doth, 
when,  giving  their  hive  a  smart  blow,  they  will  drop 
down  in  a  cluster.     This  done,  and  the  empty  hiie 
thrown  aside,  the  other  should  be  expeditiouuT  taken 
from  its  board,  and  set  over.the  bees,  which  wiU  tpce- 
dily  ascend  into  it,  and  unite  with  its  inhabitants.  By 
the  means  here  described,  a  swam  may  be  increated 
to  any  given  extent.  Bonner  attures  us,  that  his  mode 
may  be  practised  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  httk 
danger,  and  that  he  has  taken  off  four  swarms  in  am 
forenoon  without  a  single  sting. 

It  is  ungrateful  to  reflect,  tluit,  after  all  our  care  ii  fli 
watching  the  progress  of  bees,  in  tcreening'  them  bom  m 
injury,  added  to  our  admiration  of  their  sinnbr  it-  M 
dustr^,  we  mutt  at  once  tacrifice  to  manr  UiouttBl  ^ 
lives  m  order  to  come  at  their  stores.  Xtt  such  it  I 
the  general,  though  pernicious  practice ;  and  whok  ] 
colonies,  which,  in  another  year,  wonid  send  forth  con 
of  thousands  equally  industrious  as  themselves,  are 
utterly  extirpatra.  The  mode  of  doing  so  it  wd 
known.  Wnen  the  hives  ceate  to  increase  in  wdghti 
or,  rather,  when  they  begin  to  grow  lighter,  a  ntk 
is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  tome  rags  dipped  in  mAd 
brimstone  being  inserted  in  the  dms  of  twigs  ttnck 
into  the  earth,  the  matches  are  kindled,  and, jnrttiv 
the  hive  above  them,  the  beet  are  quickly  samesM 
and  fall  down  in  a  heap.  Some  authors  strenoomlf 
defend  this  practice,  contending,  that  all  iexpe^eitt 
to  save  the  bees  are  both  difficult  and  piecafMi 
and  that  they  do  not  produce  the  same  advantapa 
We  conceive  that  its  facility,  combined  with  lawtt' 
rate  adherence  to  established  customs,  has  pnmdt 
strong  recommendation.  But  the  majority  of  modoi 
cultivators  are  disposed  to  preserve  the  bees,  wife 
they  share  their  collections.  Towards  the  end  of  Sep* 
tember,  when  all  the  flowers  have  faded,  when  tkav 
is  little  brood  in  the  combs,  and  the  bees  are  begionf 
to  consume  the  honey  they  have  laid  up,  they  ta^ 
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gbleard  (Hit  of  the  Iitire  by  bcidb|(  oft  it,  and 
Mab»  then  igfdy  taken  ^way-  THia,  howevcrt 
I  iv<iuce  the  owner  to  the  necesiity  of  fftding 
during  winter,  whence  m  earlier  seafion  is  gene* 
l^se  Tor  ii,  that  the  bees  may  still  have  time  to 
Hbter  provender*  The  highest  part  of  a  hive 
^paya  filled  first,  and  wttli  honey  of  the  finest 
^■t  may  be  taken  in  the  aiidtt  of  iiimmer 
Irs  are  kept  in  boxes,  simply  by  removing  the 
one,  and  substituting  another  below,  if  that 
quired.  As  every  comb  i»  at^esi  in  the  leaf  hive, 
mc  of  the  whole  can  be  removed  at  wiD,  and 
mmoM  inserted.  The  stores  of  the  bees  sliould 
nLmteiy  partitioned  with  them,  and  due  regard 

raid  to  the  advancement  of  the  season,  and 
of  the  atmosphere.     We  cannot  tcU  how 
t^  oduce,     Thorley  decbres,  that,  in 

piTi  hai  taken  two  boxes  from  one  hive* 

toiitainjng  thirty  ponnds  of  honey.  We  hear  of 
ireighitig  seventy,  eighty,  or  even  an  hundred 
|» ;  but  theee  bear  no  compariton  with  what  M. 
mtl  relatea,  A  clergyman  in  France,  who  had 
[  a  weU'Stocked  hive  over  an  inverted  tub  with 
}  in  the  bottom,  obtained  no  leea  than  420 
M  of  honey  and  six  of  wax  from  it.  The  cui- 
f  abould  know  the  exact  weight  of  his  hives, 
irk  tlieir  gradual  increase  or  diminution,  which 
laUe  him  to  ascertain  the  proper  time  of  taking 
Miey*  Bonner  judiciously  observes,  that  '^  the 
$,  CM  honey,  hke  that  of  com,  is  earlier  or  later, 
iJeotifuJ  or  scarce  in  different  years,  according 
'  weather  and  the  climate,  and  the  variety  of 
a«oo«  and  fituationb/*  Sometimes  he  has  known 
^  become  gradually  lighter  after  the  first  week 
Iffust ;  at  other  times,  in  favourable  weather, 
Mluated  near  heath  have  continued  working 
hr  during  the  whole  of  August,  and  the  greater 
m  September,  and  daily  become  heavier* 
she  practical  separation  of  honey  and  wax  we  need 
lk»  as  it  is  universally  understood  by  those  who 
pie  bees  for  profit.  That  honey  which  is  most 
Mid  rujii»most  eaaily  from  the  comb,  is  consider- 
^  best  and  finest.  To  promote  the  separation  of 
Rt»  the  combs  should  be  cut  into  very  small 
US*  and  exposed  before  a  fire,  to  render  the  ho- 
oce  liquid;  the  product  will  be  honey  of  the 
I  degree  of  fineness  ;  and  the  remainder  should 
fled  stiJI  more  in  a  vessel  over  a  fire,  and  then 
eed  through  a  canvas  bag,  which  wiU  produce 
«er  kind,  well  adapted  for  feeding  bees.  It  fa- 
H  the  operation,  to  erect  a  stage  of  three  or 
|eves,  one  always  finer  than  the  other  from  the 
nd  tn  a  short  time  the  separation  is  effected. 
I^mb,  wrapped  in  pape)',  and  kept  in  a  cool 
Bay  be  preserved  entire  during  a  whole  winter 
^r<  To  purify  the  wax,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
f  than  boiling  the  empty  combs,  and  those  de- 
of  the  honey,  in  water,  and  removingthe  scum 
will  rise  in  the  successive  meltings.  The  Abbe 
Kocca  proposes  to  put  a  quantity  of  comb, 
pin  a  hnen  or  woollen  bag,  into  a  cauldron  of 
I  ai  the  heat  increases,  the  wax  hquefies,  and, 
ng  through  the  interstices  of  the  bag,  rises 
surface^  while  the  refuse  u  retained  Tbehind. 


This  is  a  simple,  and,  at  we  conceive,  very  effectual 

method. 

We  apprehend  that  very  few  precautions  are  «€•- 
cessary  for  preserving  bees  in  winter*  They  arc  not 
torpid  in  that  season  provided  they  be  numerous^ 
and  then  they  cluster  together  towards  the  top  of 
the  hive.  But,  like  other  insect^  ihey  are  liable  to 
torpidity  when  single,  or  where  there  are  few  collect- 
ed together,  and  that  torpidity,  by  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  cold,  will  end  in  death.  With  the  view  of 
saving  their  provision,  it  has  been  proposed  to  keep 
bees  torpid,  or  in  an  ice-house  all  winter.  It  is  un- 
doubted that  in  a  certain  degree  of  cold  they  cease  t.5 
consume  huuey,  and  animali  may  live  an  indefinite 
time  in  a  state  of  torpidity*  The  hives  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  to  sunshine  in  the  depth  of  wmtcr,  for 
the  bees  are  induced  to  go  out,  and  the  sudden  cold 
tiiat  follows  deprives  thera  of  the  power  of  return- 
ing. 

The  cultivation  of  bees  forms  one  considerable 
branch  of  rural  economy,  and  we  could  wish  to  see  it 
much  farther  extended.  This  country  is  capable  of 
supporting  at  least  four  or  five  times  the  number  of 
hives  nowTcept  in  it ;  and,  without  indulging  in  the 
speculations  of  extravagant  profit,  which  are  ge- 
nerally entertained  by  the  authors  who  write  on  the 
subject,  we  will  confidently  a^rm,  that  every  one 
who  attempts  keeping  bee*  on  a  moderate  scale,  and 
pays  them  some  attention,  will  find  it  advantageous. 
There  are  repeated  instances  of  bees  swarming  natu^ 
rally  three* tiroes  during  a  season  ;  and  in  the  present 
year,  IblO,  we  have  known  five  swarms  come  from  a 
single  hive.  Bonner  calculates,  that  ^  stock  hives  in 
each  parish  of  Scotbnd,  or  16,0(X)in  all,  would,  in  se- 
ven years,  by  each  merely  producing  one  swarm,  aug- 
ment to  above  two  millions  and  forty-eight  thousand. 
He  allows  a  deduction  of  forty-eight  thousand  for 
losses,  which  leaves  two  millions  of  stock  hives..  The 
loss,  however,  would  be  much  more  considerable ;  but 
from  the  parishes  being  about  a  fifth  above  what  he 
supposes,  the  difference  will  not  be  proportionally 
great.  Such  an  increase  could  hardly  follow,  and  some 
unfavourable  years  might  be  destmctive  of  most  of  the 
stock  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  hives  would  be  numerous 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  the  outset.  By 
another  calculation,  he  supposes  an  individual  pur- 
chasing five  hives  at  i^l  each,  will  obtain,  in  tea 
years,  2560  swarms,  which,  valued  at  10  s.  each, 
makes  a  profit  of  i£1280.  He  supposes  that  each 
hive  gives  one  swann  annually  i  if  they  give  more, 
that  the  latter  are  to  be  aHotted  for  expenses  and  in- 
cidental losses.  But  in  similar  calculations  we  should 
hardly  look  further  than  three  years  ;  and  it  is  quite 
moderate  enough  to  say,  that  each  hive  will  give  one 
swarm,  which  may  be  preserved  until  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  Therefore,  as  the  price  of  hives  in  this 
year,  1810,  is  £2^  ^s.,  supposing  a  stock  of  ten  is 
obtained,  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year,  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased 
to  eighty  ;  and  it  is  likely,  also,  that  other  thirty  or 
forty  swarms  have  left  the  stock  hivcs^  or  that  first 
swarms  have  sent  out  a  colony.  The  reasons  we  have 
already  given  shew  why  an  excessive  number  of  bees 
cannot  be  maintained  in  one  place  |  and  speculations 
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Vi^"^  ill  rrarin;:;  them  shouM  be  divided  among  several  indi- 
vidiult  renidin^  in  difFerent  districts.  The  trade  of 
forvif»n  countncfl  in  wax  is  very  considerable ;  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  it  may  render  the  culture  of 
bees  more  worthy  of  notice  at  home.  In  the  year 
180(v,  there  was  exported  from  the  port  of  MogacJore^ 
in  Africa,  23l<,555  pounds  of  bees  wax. 

The  honey  bee  is  frequent  in  the  wild  state  in 
warmer  climates,  but  is  very  rarely  to  be  found  in 
Britain  ;  nevertheless  it  is  said  to  exist,  and  that  a 
hive  was  discovered  within  these  some  years.  Thus 
the  animal  may  have  either  been  domesticated  at  a 
very  remote  period  by  the  inhabitants,  or  it  may  have 
been  brought  from  abroad.  Naturalists  doubt  whe- 
ther the  wild  honey  bee  is  a  native  of  America, 
though  existing  in  numbers  in  the  woods.  It  is  ra- 
ther supposed  to  have  been  carried  thither  in  the  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  century.  Honey  is  said  to  be 
a  great  article  of  subsistence  in  Madagascar,  and  in 
other  places  where  bees  are  common  in  the  clefts  of 
trees.  In  Africa,  there  is  a  small  bird  called  cucuius 
indicator^  or  the  honey  bird,  which,  uttering  a  pecu- 
liar note,  and  flitting  from  bough  to  bough,  will  in- 
fallibly lead  the  traveller  to  a  swarm  in  some  hollow 
of  a  tree.  See  Swammerdam  BibUa  Naturae.  Ma- 
raldi  mr  la  AbeilieSf  Mem.  defAcademie  des  ScienceSf 
1712.  Reaumur,  Memoircs  pour  servir  a  P Histoire 
de*  ImrctrSf  tom.  v.  Schiracn,  Histoire  Naturelle  de 
in  Heine  dns  Aheillex,  Bcmnan,  De  Ajnbus  et  Mel- 
lipcii  vicmxilndinibus  ex  Aheorum  ponderaitone  asi* 
iimandU :  OniiKcuta^  tom.  v.  Ray,  Metnoire  sur  l*Hi»- 
ioirr  dt*.  AljeiUes^  Journal  de  Phi^sique^  tom.  xxiv. 
B«>nr.r-t,  (Knxrcs^  tom.  v.  Delia  Rocca,  TraitS  com- 
pUl  lar  lea  Aheillex.  Butler,  The  Feminine  Monat' 
tJiif,  Ilartlih,  Commonwealth  of  Bees,  Thorley,  /«- 
f^'iitt/  into  the  Nature^  Order^  and  Government  of 
Hern,  WildmunOnthe  ManoEeinentofBees,  Brom- 
wj*<:li,  'J  he  Experienced  Bee  Keeper.  Bonner,  A  neto 
plan /or  xpecailu  increasing  the  number  of  Bee  Hives 
ifi  St.olland.  Hubcr,  Nexv  Observations  on  the  Na- 
tural HiMloryi  of  Bees.     Sec  also  Apis. 

'J'Ke  indistinct  descriptions  which  some  travellers 
y.vt  of  the  bees  of  difFerent  foreign  countries,  render 
If  /'iffif:u]t  for  us  to  determine  whether  the  real  honey 
t^"  ii  th**wit  or  not.  It  is  true,  they  describe  sucn 
V'/-%  k%  kf^npf  the  same ;  but  they  maintain,  that  one 
i,y ' :/  %  v.'Sir.t;»  'x  bting,  and  that  another  nestles  in  the 
'  4/th  'ha\\  \u  hoii'-y.  So  far  as  naturalists  have  yet 
ay  *r'**f.«^'J,  rieillif-r  of  these  peculiarities  belong  to 
>•  *-  h',.'.«"/  J/**- ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  be- 
.  />t  Mi/*  tiri;^k'fcp«'cics  wliich  we  keep  in  hives,  others 
ti  ,yi.*  ^»"  d'jmr^ticated.  One  kind  is  found  in  Suri- 
^ -..'?!,  iffUif  h  hivi-»  in  very  numerous  societies.  These  ^ 
///r,^rii/.t  a  hr%t  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
A,;/h>#«-f#  or  twnty  long,  towards  the  top  of  trees  of 
tty,'Ut4*^  li«i^lit.  Within  are.  found  large  cells  of 
«  '.VI-  f  I'luh  lif|iiid  honey,  in  great  abundance.  The 
.'  * :,  //}«}/  U  n.-¥'mblea  lump  or  earth  applied  against 
'■>  *#«/^  *  jij,M/i  he  procur»rd  unless  the  tree  be  cut 
/./,«•.,  witfh  iUtr  natives  of  the  country,  after  using 
'/^    -'.  -/,  ^ttfi  irxakjijg  a  kind  of  mead,  roll  the  wax 

i  '>/«.  Ik  k  tif^ru:%  of  l>ec  which  /.-ollrctft  the  honey 
A^  ^^**^*,  iu.<  ¥t'>rtk  ii  uu  III  'ftIK,  tiMMigh  wc  may 
',^,.v»  .i  ■  •  -I  ^.ijA'.'Ccd  MiU  inu^'-r  provision.  Thii 


is  called  the  humming  or  hmnble  bee;  u  imectJD  J 
common  in  Britain  as  to  hive  attracted  the  attentioa  ^* 
of  every  one.  Like  the  honey  bee,  it  Kvet  in  todcda^ 
consistmg  of  from  twenty  to  an  hundred  maleii  fe- 
males, and  what  are  supposed  neuters.  We  have  neicr 
found  the  society  more  numerous  in  Scotland,  and  tk 
continental  authors  seem  to  describe  it  as  onaQer. 
These  societies  either  dwell  in  cavities  of  the  earth,  or 
in  tufts  of  moss  collected  together  on  the  turfaoe;  or 
sometimes  those  whose  proper  habitation  is  in  sad 
cavities,  are  content  with  a  hoUow  of  the  gromid, 
where  they  cover  themselves  with  moss  and  nits  of 
leaves  ;  or  we  have  seen  them  effect  a  lodgement  in  a 
wooden  box,  some  feet  above  the  ground,in  which tbef 
appeared  to  have  themselves  collected  moss  and  kaio, 
and  there  bred  a  considerable  colony.  In  reverting  Id 
the  origin  of  these  societies,  we  are  opposed  by  very 
considerable  difficulties.  It  seems  probable,  that  a 
single  female,  which  has  been  accidentally  preiencd 
through  the  winter,  is  the  parent  of  the  whole,  and 
that  she  selects  the  spot,  or  cavity,  for  her  posteritv. 
No  naturalist  has,  we  believe,  yet  beheld  a  nest  ia  ai 
origin,  though  it  has  been  seen  when  consisting  of 
few  cells.  Reaumur  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  k 
removed  the  whole  combs  from  a  nest,  and  compkl^ 
ly  evacuated  the  interior.  Nothing  was  visible  far 
several  days  ;  but  after  the  bees  had  remained  eigit 
days  undisturbed,  a  lump  of  paste  and  fisrina  the  aar 
of  a  nut  was  found  in  it,  attached  to  which  wasapH 
of  honey  ;  that  is,  a  half  madfe  cell,  which  the  bea 
at  times  construct,  and  in  which  some  of  their  faoMV 
is  kept.  Thence,  and  from  other  circumstance^i 
is  conjectured,  that  the  mother  proceeds  to  coHecM 
quantity  of  farina  or  pollen,  in  the  midst  of  wUfik 
her  eggs  are  laid ;  and  by  their  coming  to  matoritp 
after  a  certain  time,  the  colony  is  constituted  andei^ 
larged.  Several  females  inhabit  the  same  nest,  1' ' 
in  harmony  together.  They  are  occupied  in  i 
ing  honey;  and  are  easily  known,  from  beiiig  1 
largest  of  all  the  three  species.  The  males  airaoKt 
in  size ;  always  of  a  lighter  colour ;  and  are  i 
of  making  wax.  The  workera  are  of  varion 
in  the  same  nest,  some  not  being  half  the  an  ^a 
others.  Nature  does  not  require  the  like  sactifke^ 
the  males  of  humble  bees  as  in  those  of  the  i 
bee  to  propagate  the  species ;  the  sexual  unioi  t 
place  according  to  the  common  mode  of  insects;  ^-^^ 
ther  is  there  any  massacre  among  them.  Femsks  a^^ 
workers  are  much  less  disposed  to  use  their  \-^^ 
than  the  honey  bee  i  here,  also,  the  males 
none* 

On  opening  a  nest  containing  a  oolony  of  1 
bees,  a  confused  and  mishapen  aggregate  of  ( 
substances  is  disclosed,  interspersed  in  various  jgj^^^ 
with  crude  masses  of  veax,  and  cells  of  honey.  ^ 

ovoidal  substances  are  the  young  coming  to  i 
within  a  silken  coccoon  coated  with  wax  ;  ands 
some  of  the  lumps  of  wax  are  found  larvs,  wfa 
author  thinks  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  bei 
and  another  for  being  preserved  from  cold  and  1 
dity.    The  eggs  are  deposited  ia  cells,  whid  \ 
workers  lend  their  aid  to  oonstmct ;  and  the  i 
herself  completes  them,  smoothing  and  polishiHg  t^^ 
interior.   When  she  prepares  to  lay  in  a  cal,  the  voi)^^ 
ersiL unlike  that  care  which  those  of  iiowawwi  bcdkC*- 
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fttoilr  on  the  eggs  of  tlieir  queen  that  are  to  preaenre 
the  colony,  eaeerly  endeavour  to  devour  thenu  The 
moment  that  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the  female 
ia  about  to  close  the  cell  with  a  waxen  covering,  they 
rash  upon  it,  and  are  repulsed  only  by  her  defence  ; 
or»  if  she  removes  during  an  instant,  they  steal  thi- 
ther, and  surreptitiously  carry  off  the  eggs.  The  fe- 
male is,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  in- 
cessant watch  during  several  hours,  after  ^hich  she 
may  leave  the  cell ;  for  it  is  only  in  their  Brst  stage 
that  the  eggs  are  sought  for  with  avidity  by  the  com- 
mon bees.  Sometimes  twenty  eggs  are  deposited  by 
a  female  in  a  sihgle  cell,  which  is  then  closed ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  bees  are  careful  to  provide 
the  young  with  a  sufficient  store  to  serve  them  until 
their  ultimate  metamorphosis ;  for  the  mother  supplies 
a  thick  layer  of  pollen  whereon  her  eggs  are  deposit- 
ed, which  is  soon  consumed  by  the  larvx.  After  be- 
ing hatched,  the  common  bees  make  a  small  hole  ia 
the  top  of  the  cell,  and  then  go  in  auest  of  honey  or 
pollen.  This  they  obtain  nom  tne  rest  of  their 
combs,  and  seem  to  introduce  it  by  the  opening  to 
feed  the  young ;  they  then  withdraw,  and  close  the 
cell.  Some  cells  acquire  perceptible  increment ;  from 
beine  very  small  they  become  as  large  as  a  nut ; 
which  results  from  the  included  worms,  perhaps  six 
or  seven  in  number,  successively  bursting  the  cellf 
and  the  cleft  being  as  often  covered  over  with  wax 
by  the  bees.  When  the  young  bee  has  attained  its 
perfect  state,  the  workers  gradually  contract  the 
mouth  of  the  cell  it  has  left,  and  lay  up  their  honey 
in  it.  Other  cells  are  also  constructed  of  pure  wax, 
which  are  so  many  reservoirs  of  honey  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  have  never  contained  young. 

Humble  bees  form  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
wax  ;  and  the  observations  of  naturalists  regarding 
them  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  production  of 
this  substance.  Several  species,  both  of  those  that 
^well  in  cavities  of  the  earth,  \md  those  that  in- 
habit nests  covered  with  moss  on  the  surface,  invest 
their  whole  combs  with  a  waxen  envelope,  so  as  to 
acrve  for  a  protection.  It  rises  around  their  combs 
like  a  kind  of  wall,  and  constitutes  both  a  floor  and 
a  roof,  at  such  distance  from  the  cells  as  to  admit  of 
the  bees  passing.  When  their  envelope  is  destroyed, 
the  bees  restore  it  with  wonderful  assiduity.  An  ob- 
.ptTYtr  by  removing  it  four  times  in  nine  days,  obtain- 
ed aa  many  new  coverings,  which  formed  eight  inches 


square  ;  and  in  four  or  five  days  more  they  made  a 
new  one,  which,  along  with  the  others,  weighed  365 

grains.  Instead  of  this  covering,  however,  they  are 
■equently  obliged  to  be  content  with  moss  or  leaves. 
Females  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  wax  than  any 
of  the  other  individuals  in  a  nest ;  out  the  males  pro- 
duce it  also,  though  they  cannot,  like  the  females 
and  workers,  convert  it  to  use.  The  wax  of  humble 
bees  is  an  immediate  production  from  the  honey  on 
which  they  feed.  M.  P.  Ruber,  the  son  of  the  emi- 
nent naturalist  of  that  name,  inclosed  a  certain  num- 
ber of  humble  bees  under  a  glass  receiver.  They 
ranged  themselves  in  a  circle  around  some  honey 
which  they  were  supplied  with,  and,  extending  their 
trunks,  fed  during  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Then  they 
brushed  themselves  with  their  feet,  to  be  freed  of  the 
particles  of  wax  which  transuded  between  the  rings 
of  the  body.  Repeated  experiments  proved,  that  it 
was  instantaneously  produced,  and  the  same  bees  af- 
forded a  quantity  daily. 

Humble  bees  are  remarkably  subject  to  torpidity, 
and  perhaps  might  be  the  means  ox  illustrating  the 
difficulties  attending  all  investigations  into  its  opera- 
tion on  insects.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn  they 
are  seen  languid  and  inactive  on  the  few  remaining 
flowers,  incapable  of  defending  themselves  from  in- 
jury. The  life  of  the  whole  apparently  terminates 
with  the  season,  unless  it  be  from  some  accidental 
circumstance,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  a  few 
of  the  females  are  preserved.  How  they  survive  tlic 
winter  we  know  not ;  possibly  it  may  be  in  the  earth, 
or  in  the  holes  of  walls ;  but  the  number  mubt  be 
very  small.  Were  thuy  not  in  torpidity  they  would 
fly  about  during  the  winter,  which  is  never  seen ;  and 
the  same  degree  of  heat  would  awaken  the  whole,  or 
thcre^  would  be  no  considerable  difference,  unless  by 
their  being  farther  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  Very  few,  however,  appear  in  spring ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  heats  of  summer,  or  rather  later, 
that  they  become  nuqierous.  The  casualties  to  whidi 
these  and  many  insects  are  exposed,  render  it  far  from 
improbable,  that  various  species  gradually  become 
extinct.  See  Gccdartius  De  Inseetis.  i>wammer- 
dam,  BiUia  Nalurw.  Geoffroy,  Histoire  Ahrep,it 
des  Iiisectes.  Reaumur,  Memoires^  tom.  vi«  P.  Ha. 
ber  On  Humble  Bees  i  Transacliom  ofihe  Linnman 
Socielj/f  vol.  vi«     (c) 
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B  E  E^ 
BEEN,  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument  used  in 
India,  resembling  the  guitar.  See  Asiaiic  ResearcJieSf 
^  Tol.  i.  p.  295.     Ttv) 
•',    BEER.  See  Brewikg. 

. :  BEE  RING,  Bkhring,  or  Bering's  Island,  lies 
So  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  in  55^  North  Lat.  and 
>ibout  167^  of  East  Long. :  the  southern  extremity 
bearing  north  67^  from  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  ana 
fit  Paul,  192  miles  distant.  It  is  104  miles  in  length, 
9iid  15  in  breadth  :  the  west  side  mountainous,  but 
the  northern  point  low  land :  the  mountains  are  of 
granite  and  sandstone,  and  in  their  recesses  contain 
faaay  caverns.    There  are  two  bays  in  tht  idand, 


BEE 

whither  merchantmen  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  are 
wont  to  winter ;  but  they  are  shallow,  of  dangerous 
access,  and  exposed  to  the  north  winda»  Minerals  of 
value  have  been  said  to  exist  here  \  and  sometimes  after 
violent  storms,  pieces  of  native  copper  are  cast  ashorew 
This  island,  which  some  geographers  incline  to 
unite  to  the  Aleutian  isles,  whUe  others  detach  it  fnmi 
them,  was  discovered  by  Commodore  Behring,  a  Dane^ 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  article.  He  add 
Captain  Tschirikow  left  Kamtschatka  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  in  1740,  and  sailing  northward,  made  the 
coast  of  America,  in  609  of  >k)rth  Lat.  They  aftei^ 
wards  encountered  continued  tempests,  in  which  thef 
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Beering'i  bit  their  reckoning*  and  were  tossed  about  in  un« 
^  known  seaa.  In  endeavounnjsr  to  regain  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  they  came  in  sight  of  fiehring's  isbrnd, 
in  NoTember  1741,  under  circumstances  of  uDcommon 
distress.  Great  sickness  prevailed  amon^  the  ship's 
company  ;  and  the  Commodore  himself,  mcapable  of 
motion,  was  carried  ashore  by  his  people.  But  the 
island  being  utterly  destitute  of  shelter,  they  had  re- 
course to  holes  in  the  ground  between  the  rocks,  which 
they  covered  over  with  sails,  to  exclude  the  rain  and 
snow,  it  then  being  the  winter  season.  Behring  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  most  commodious  of  these,  and 
a  kind  of  tent  was  erected  over  him*  But  the  sand 
within  the  hole  faUing  down,  covered  his  feet  every 
iBoment :  at  first  it  was  removed  ;  thinkincr,  however, 
that  it  somewhat  promoted  the  vital  warmth,  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  taken  away.  Thus  he  remained 
until .  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  sand  covered 
him  up  to  the  belly,  and  then  he  sunk  under  the  se- 
verity of  hardships,  combined  with  a  painful  and  ling- 
trin?  disease.  His  remains  were  actually  dug  out 
of  the  earth,  that  they  might  be  restored  to  it  in  a 
manner  more  creditable  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant 
officer ;  and  to  preserve  them  from  being  devoured 
by  ravenous  beasts  of  prey.  Many  more  of  this  un- 
fortunate crew  fell  victims  to  the  same  evils ;  and 
among  them  M«  de  la  Croyere,  an  astronomer,  who 
had  embarked  for  the  purpose  of  discovery.  On 
board  dso  was  M.  Steller,  a  naturalist,  one  of  the 
royal  academicians  of  Petersburgh,  to  whose  narra- 
tive we  owe  some  of  these  particmars,  though  he  did 
not  himself  survive  to  return  to  that  metropolis.  To 
complete  the  disasters  of  the  Russians,  their  vessel 
was  totally  wrecked,  and  they  were  compelled  to  win- 
ter on  Behring' s  island,  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
shelter.  At  length  they  contrived  to  build  a  bark  out 
of  the  fragments  of  their  ship,  in  which  the  survivors 
reached  Kamtschatka.  It  is  not  to  Behring  only  that 
the  island,  bearing  his  name,  has  proved  fatak  In 
the  year  1787  or  1788,  an  English  vessel,  built  solely 
of  mahogany,  (as  is  said,)  commanded  by  Captain 
Peters,  sailed  from  Bengal,  vfith  the  design  of  coUect- 
ing  copper  at  Behrine's  or  Copper  island.  After  a 
successful  traffic  with  Kamtschatka,  Oonalashka,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions,  she  was  cast 
away  on  the  former  island  ;  and  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, consisting  of  70  men,  only  a  Portuguese  and  a 
Lascar  were  saved.  Oh  Bchripg's  first  arrival  in  this 
island,  it  swarmed  with  black  and  blue  foxes,  which 
never  having  had  to  dread  the  destructive  hand  of 
man,  were  perfectly  tame.  They  ravenously  devour- 
ed the  dead  animals  thrown  ashore  by  the  waves  ;  and 
the  Russians,  in  contending  with  them  for  what  was 
to  prove  their  own  subsistence,  had  sometimes  to 
destroy  two  or  three  at  once  with  their  knives :  be- 
fore they  could  inter  their  deceased  companions,  also, 
the  hands  and  feet  were  often  gnawed  from  the  bo- 
dies, by  thHe  rapacious  creatures.  Several  marine  ani- 
mals frecjuented  the  shore,  especially  the  sea  otter, 
whose  skin  is  extremely  vafuable,  and  bears  a  high 
ftice  in  China.  Before  they  had  likewise  learned  to 
dread  their  ehemies,  900of  their  skins  were  collected, 
and  afterwards  turned  out  a  great  prize  to  the  Rus- 
«aQS«  When  the  sea  otter  disappears  in  March,  it  is 
ffplacM  by  great  numbers  of  the  tea  lion,  and  seve- 


ral tribes  of  phocK.    The  sea  cow  was  eoauBOBly  wk  & 
object  of  pursuit,  by  Russian  adventurers  to  Behring's    ^ 
island  $  but  the  race  has  either  been  extinguislied,  or  ^ 
is  deterred  by  danger  from  approaching  the  shon, 
« and  none  have  been  kdled  since  1768*  Wnalet  are  a* 
tremely  numerous  in  the  surrounding  aeas:  a  deid 
one  cast  up,  formed  for  some  time  the  principal  artide 
of  subsistence  of  Behring's  crew,     (c; 

BEERING,  Behrino,  or  Bering's  Straiti^  a 
celebrated  channel  39  or  ^  miles  in  breadth,  wUck 
separates  the  two  ^at  continents  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, in  North  Latitude  65^  5(y,  and  East  Loogitode 
191^  50' :  bounded  on  the  Asiatic  side  hj  the  praise* 
tion  of  East  Cape  from  the  country  of  the  Tchutski, 
and  on  that  of  America  by  Kigmil,  or  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  problem  had  long  been  aeftated  aoiOBg 
geographers,  whether  the  Asiatic  and  American  ooa- 
tinents  were  united  towards  the  north,  or  divided  by  a 
naviflrable  sea.  When  Peter  the  Great  of  Rnssia  «as 
in  Holland,  in  the  year  1717,  he  was  solicited  Ss 
send  an  expedition  to  the  northern  regions,  whafliy 
this  point  might  be  determined ;  ana  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  those  interested  in  discoveries,  he  acceded  ts 
their  desire.  On  returning  to  Russia,  he  did  not  forget 
his  promise,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  framed  a  set  of 
instructions,  which  were  delivered  to  Admiral  Coam 
Apraxin  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  pwpoit 
of  these  was,  first,  to  construct  one  or  two  decked  vcs* 
sels  in  Kamtschatka :  Secondly,  that  the  unknown 
northern  coasts  shouM  be  visited  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  if  Asia  was  joined  to  America:  Aadi 
thirdly,  that  some  European  port  should  be  gained  t 
and  an  accurate  journal  kept  of  all  that  occuned,  t» 
gethcr  with  a  description  of  the  places.  But  tkt 
death  of  this  distinguished  potentate  internipted  tk 
project. 

Meantime,  on  recurring  to  eariier  periods  of  historyi    1 
it  seems  extremely  probable,  that  the  £u:t  had'bn 
already  ascertained ;  and  that  this  chann^  separatiif    j 
the  two  continents,  had  actually  bera  navigated.    Is 
1636,  mariners  from  Siberia  benn  to  travenetfe 
Icy  Sea,  and  successively  recognised  the  riven  Ak 
sey,  Indigirka,  and  Kovima,  which  fall  into  it.    I» 
mediately  after  discovering  the  last,  xhcr  became  d^ 
sirous  ol  extending  their  discoveries  still  fiarther,  ii 
the  hope  of  levying  tribute  from  whatever  inhabitsaa 
might  be  found;  and  in  164|5,  a  company  ofadwsts^ 
rers  embarked  from  the  Kovima.  Steering  to  thecal^ 
they  readied  a  bay,  where  they  trafficked  with  tk 
Tchutski  tribe ;  but  not  understandiug  their  langttf^ 
none  ventured  on  shore  among  them:   and  coatdS* 
with  the  success  of  their  voysge,  without  piooerf* 
iug  further,  they  returned  to  the  place  of  their  d^ 
parture.     The  prospect  of  a  profitable  trade,  led  Isl 
second  adventure,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  1647  or  UMfc 
Seven  vessels  were  equipped,  in  one  of  which  wm 
Semeon  Iwanow  sin-Deschnew,  a  Cossac,  to  attesi 
to  the  interests  of  the  crown  ;  and  in  ancHher,  1 » 
percargo  on  account  of  the  merchants.    At  that  osr 
a  numerous  people  was  believed  to  dwell  on  the  bmb 
of  the  Anadyr,  a  river  known  little  moietfaaif 
name,  which  was  thought  to  discluu-ge  itsdf  iototk 
Icy  Sea.   The  fate  of  four  of  the  vessels  is  anknost* 
that  containing  Deschnew,  arrived  at  a  great  peiotif 
land,  lying  cast  noith«east^and  tunung  round  tosvA 
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%ht  riyer  Anadyr;  oppoaite  were  two  i&landa,  on  which 
iPeremeQ  of  the  Tchuiiki  tribe»  remarkable  from  ha- 
wing the  iceth  of  the  sea-horse  stuck  ihrough  their  lips. 
With  a  fair  wind,  Dcachnew  supposed  it  pogsiblc  to 
reach  the  river  Anadyr  in  three  daya ;  nor  would  the 
Journey  by  land  probably  occupy  longer,  as  the  river 
falls  into  a  gulf.  In  coialmg  along  the  point,  one  of  the 
barka  was  wrecked  ;  but  the  crew  being  saved,  were 
partitioned  into  the  other  two ;  subsequent  to  which 
the  adveoturera  had  an  engagement  with  the  Tchutaki. 
SescJuiew  soon  lost  sight  of  bis  consort ;  and  after 
struggling  with  tempests,  was  himself  cast  sway  ap* 
parently  to  the  aouth  of  the  Anady^r.  He  and  the 
sonrivors  of  his  company  underwent  great  hardships  5 
tliey  wandered  long  in  quest  of  the  rtrcr^  which,  at 
len^lth  having  found,  they  built  a  pallisadoed  habi- 
tation, or  ostrog,  and  reconnoitred  the  surrounding 
country.  Another  troop  of  adventurers,  marching 
orerland  from  the  Kovima  in  search  of  the  Anadyr, 
«ritli  the  same  view  of  tribute,  joined  the  party  there 
wAnat  least  expected,  in  1650.  From  these  facta  we 
CBQ  entertain  httle  doubt,  that  what  has  been  judged 
m  discovery  of  the  seventeenth  century  belongs  to 

»tli«t  preceding  it ;  and,  independent  of  this  relation 
in  pmrticular^  added  to  probable  circumstances  that 
Sodioew's  consort  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Xantsehatka,  there  are  corroborative  relations  of  a 
mlMequent  period.    It  app>ears,  that  the  Russians  and 

I  the  Cos&acs  in  their  service  had  been  oftner  than 
ttoce  on  Tchutaki  Noss,  or  the  ^reat  promontory  op» 
pOQte  to  America,  across  which  one  party  marched, 
tad  describe  the  journey  as  short ;  that  they  were 
iieQ  aware  of  the  islands  lying  in  Behring^s  Straits, 
lid  that  the  continent  lay  beyond  them  to  the  east- 
iWfd,  All  these  things  ha%'e  since  bt-en  proved  by 
dbe  most  modem  navigator*. 

Though  the  proposed  voyage  of  discovery   had 

bcea  intenrupted  by  the  death  of  Peter,  the  design 

^wiM  apeedtly  revived  by  the  Em|>re8S  Catharine,  and 

■pre  ej^ecution  entrusted  to  Captain  Vitus  Be  brings  a 

H^9ne,  in  the   Russian  service.     He  departed  m>ra 

■l^^teriburg  along  with  two  lieutenants,   Spangberg 

■'l***!  Tcchirikow  in  17'i5,and  wintered  at  Tobolsk  in 

»il>eria,  waiting  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  that  he 

'■**ght   descend  the  rivers,    and  proceed   to    Kamt- 

I    5l**^^^'     ^^^  ^^'^*  unable  to  reach  this  country  be- 

■P^'v  1728,  when  he  built  a  shallop,  and  furnished  it 

^^^th  provisions  sufficient  to  serve  forty  men  during  a 

T*^.      Behring  coasted  along  the  north-east  of  Kamt- 

•ciiatJta,  framing,  at  the  same  time,  an  accurate  chart 

*•  his  voyage,  which  is  yet  esteemed  one  of  the  Ijest 

^^tant.    In  latitude  64°  30',  he  fell  in  with  a  baidar 

^^  <^aiMje,  carrying  eight  men  of  the  Tchutaki  tribe, 

^'^  whom  he  spoke,  by  means  of  a   Koriak  inter- 

P'^^r*    They  came  on  board  to  learn  what  the  Ri^i- 

^***    had  in  view,  and  made  some  communications 

r^'^^^rning  the  direction  of  the  land,  speaking  of  an 

2^^  also  which  lay  in  their  route  not  far  from  the 

J^^fr^     On  the  1 5th  of  August,  after  twenty-six 

*T^    ml,  Behring  made  a  cape  in  north  latitude  67** 

*^»     beyond  which,  as  the  Tchutski  had  told  him, 

*?^  ^^oast  trended  10  the  west.  He  thence  concluded, 

fj*?-      lie   had  reached   the   north  east   extremity   of 

*j^^^^  J  that  the  coast  farther  on  would  always  trend  to 

^  Wttt^  afldUMa^boiiPg  ibt  cagey  tb^re  waa  ao  ooa*^ 


nection  between  the  Astatic  and  American  continents* 
Believing  therefore  that  he  had  fulfilled  the  object  of 
his  mission,  he  addressed  the  officers  and  ship^s  crew, 
represenung,  that  it  was  then  time  to  think  of  their 
return ;  should  they  advance  farther  north,  they 
might  be  surrounded  by  the  ice,  from  which  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  extricate  themselves  ;  that  the 
fogs  which  prevailed  in  autumn,  would  embarrass 
them;  and  even  should  adverse  winds  oppose  their 
progress,  it  was  scarce  possible  to  reach  Kamtschatka, 
and  to  winter  in  that  country  would  endanger  their 
safety.  The  force  of  Bchring's  reasoning  convinced 
his  people,  and  their  course  was  altered  to  the  south. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  voyage,  except 
their  meeting  with  four  baidars  containing  forty 
Tschutkis,  with  whom  they  had  an  amicable  inter- 
view, and  presents  were  mutually  interchanged, 
Behring  took  up  his  quarters  a  second  time  in 
Kamtscbatka,  where  the  natives  told  him  of  a  land 
existing  farther  to  the  eastward  i  and  he  saw  pinei 
which  did  not  grow  on  this  territory  floating  on  the 
waves.  He  was  thence  induced  to  undertake  a  sc* 
cond  voyage  when  the  season  admitted ',  but  unto- 
ward incidents  forced  him  to  abandon  it ;  and  after  a 
painful  journey  overland,  and  descending  rivers  on 
rafts,  he  reached  Petersburg  in  1730,  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  third 
voyage,  undertaken  fur  more  extensive  discoveries  in 
1 74-1,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  a  passage  through 
the  Straits  until  1 761'.  It  is  reported,  that  a  mercantile 
company  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kovima, 
at  that  time  sent  out  some  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  traffic,  who  doubled  Tschutskj  Noss,  (or  East 
Cape)  in  74^^  of  north  latitude*  Sailing  to  the  south- 
ward, they  passed  through  a  strait  to  90 me  inhabited 
islands  in  64^  north  latitude,  which  they  supposed 
belonged  to  the  continent  of  America,  and  traded  for 
beautiful  furs  with  the  natives.  There  is  probably 
an  error  in  the  latitude,  which  is  too  high,  and  which 
would  have  conducted  the  navigators  to  a  part  of  Ame- 
rica where  no  opening  is  yet  known  ;  but  they  cer* 
tainly  passed  Behring's  Straits,  and  they  were  met  by 
another  party  on  a  commercial  voyage  firom  Kanu* 
schatka* 

III  1778,  our  celebrated  navigator,  Captain  Cook, 
passed  the  Straits,  endeavouring  to  get  farther  to  the 
north ;  and  after  his  decease^  Captain  Clerki  in  the 
subsequent  year,  repeated  the  attempt,  in  which  he 
was  checked  by  the  ice,  and  forced  to  retuni.  These 
navigators  bestowed  the  name  on  this  channel  which 
it  now  bears,  in  honour  of  its  reputed  discoverer,  and 
settled  what  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  contro- 
versy among  geographers  respecting  the  separation 
of  the  two  continents.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  ge» 
neraliy  received,  they  fixed  the  longitude  of  East 
Cape  in  190**  2^^  and  nmde  the  width  of  the  Strait 
thirteen  leagues.  East  Cape  forms  a  lofty  peninsula, 
connected  to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  low 
land.  Great  similarity  was  remarked  between  the 
two  continents  to  the  northward  of  the  Srraits  ;  both 
being  destitute  of  wood,  the  shores  low,  and  moun- 
tains to  a  great  height  appearing  farther  up  the 
country.  A  slight  current  from  the  vrestward  ran 
in  the  Straits,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  water  was 
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Bfgemder.  The  bte  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  sent  out  a 
secret  expedition  in  1785»  for  the  purpose^  among 
other  thugs,  of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  the 
islands  between  the  two  contments.  The  command- 
ing officers  were  provided  with  the  journals  of  all  for- 
mer navigators,  but  the  extent  of  their  nautical  dis- 
coveries seem  to  have  been  limited.  In  August  1790, 
this  expedition  reached  Behring's  Straits ;  and  made 
some  detached  observations  without  passinpr  through 
them.  The  distance  between  the  two  continents  was 
calculated  to  be  forty-ei^ht  miles,  which  difiering 
from  the  opinion  of  Captains  Cook  and  Clerk,  leaves 
us  in  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  truth«  Possibly 
the  line  is  taken  from  the  two  promontories^  one  of 
which  hes  considerably  north  of  the  other. 

Three  small  islands  lie  in  the  mid  channel  of  the 
Straits  ;  the  first  called  Imahn,  bearing  26''  S.  £.  24 
miles  distant  from  the  eastern  promontory ;  the  next, 
which  is  the  largest,  Imaghn,  lies  six  miles  further, 
in  a  north-cast  direction ;  and  Okiavaki,  the  third  and 
smallest,  is  ten  miles  distant,  south  by  east.  Near  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Straits,  King's  Island  is 
situated;  it  is  lofty,  with  a  broken  and  irregular 
summit. 

The  discovery  of  Bchring's  Straits  would  have 
-been  attended  with  important  consequences,  did  it 
not  appear  that  immense  fields  of  ice,  never  melting 
in  the  northern  seas,  oppose  all  attempts  to  navigate 
the  higher  latitudes.  See  MuUer,  Voyages  et  De* 
couvertcsjaites  par  lex  Russes,  torn.  i. ;  Cook's  Third 
Voyage;  Billing's  Voyage;  Cuxe's  Russian  Dis* 
<overtes.     (c) 

BEGEMDER,  a  rich  and  valuable  province  in 
Abyssinia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Balysan,  a 
district  adjoining  to  Samen ;  on  the  east  by  Lasta  and 
Angot ;  on  the  south  by  Amhara,  which  runs  paral- 
lel to  it,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Bashils ;  and  on  the  west  by  Dembea.  According 
to  Mr  Bruce,  Begemder  is  18Q.  miles  in  its  greatest 
length,  and  60  in  breadth  ;  but  in  this  extent  he  in- 
cludes Lasta,  which  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
■province  of  Samen.  'Begemder  abounds  in  iron  mines, 
and  is  well  stored  with  beautiful  cattle.  Its  moun- 
tains are  less  steep  and  rocky  than  those  of  the  other 
•provinces,  (if  we  except  Lasta,)  and  abound  iir^ild 
fowl  and  game.  Its  inhabitants  are  esteemed  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  empire  ;  but  their  rudeness  and  fcro- 
city  are  proverbial  even  in  Abyssinia.  The  south 
end  of  this  province  is  cut  into  prodigious  gullies,  ap- 
parently by  floods  ;  but  of  these  floods  no  tradition 
exists.  It  forms  the  great  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Galla,  who  have  often  endeavour- 
ed in  vain  to  gain  a  settlement  there  :  whole  tribes  of 
them  have  been  cut  off  in  the  attempt.  Favour  alone 
is  necessary  to  procure  the  government  of  many  of 
the  provinces  in  Abyssinia  :  others  are  given  to  poor 
noblemen  to  enable  them  to  repair  their  fortune  :  but 
the  consequence  of  Begemder,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
metropolis,  is  so  well  understood,  that  none  but  no- 
blemen of  rank  and  character,  able  to  maintain  a 
large  army,  are  entrusted  with  its  government.  Seve- 
ral small  provinces  have  been  dismembered  from  Be- 
gemder, particularly  Foggora,  reaching  from  south 
<o  north  about  35  miles,  and  about  twelve  miles  from 
4ait  to  westj  from  the  mountains  of  Begemderi  to  the 


lake  Izana.  Oh  the  north  of  this,  are  tv 
yemments,  Dreeda  and  Karoota,  the  latte 
is  the  only  territory  in  Abyssinia  whi« 
wine.     See  Bruce's  Travels  in  Adysshm 

BEGHARDS,  the  name  of  some  of 
securies,  who  so  frequently  disturbed  t 
litY  of  the  church.  See  Mosheim's  CI 
voL  iii.  p.  86. 

BEGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
ncecia,  and  order  Polyandria.     See  Bota 

BEGUINS.  SeeMosheim's  Church 
iii.  p.  232. 

BEHEM,  Bbheim,  Boehme,  BehiK] 
IRA,  Martik,  a  navigator  and  geograi 
fifteenth  centur}',  to  wliom  the  credit  of 
America  has  been  ascribed,  m  preference  t 
of  Christopher  Columbus. 

Behem  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  Ge 
noble  family,  some  branches  of  which  are 
From  infancy  he  betrayed  a  peculiar  prei 
the  study  ot  astronomy  and  navigation : 
talntng  a  maturer  age,  he  be^ran  to  coned 
tipodes  and  a  western  continent  mieht  po 
^fothing  could  be  more  favourable  for 
spirit  of  enquiry,  than  his  being  the  pupi 
lebrated  John  MuUer,  or  Regiomontanui 
are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Nurembei 
that,  under  these  impressions,  he  offered  hii 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  Isabella,  daugh 
I.  king  of  Portugal,  and  regent  of  the  due 
gundy  and  Flanders.  Thi^  princess  accoi 
vided  him  with  a  vessel,  in  which  he  tr 
western  seas,  and  in  1460  discovered  tl 
Fayal ;  so  named  from  the  beech  trees, 
in  Portuguese,  with  which  it  abounded 
discovered  neighbouring  islands  called  by  1 
from  the  number  of  hawks  seen  on  them. 

Behem  obtained  a  grant  ofthc  island  of 
Isabella,  and  establishing  a  colony  oh  it,  r 
about  twenty  years,  during  which  time  i 
pied  in  making  further  discoveries.  In 
years  before  the  enterprises  of  Christophei 
he  solicited  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  to 
with  the  means  of  undertaking  a  great  e: 
the  south-west.  This  appUcation  also  ] 
cessful,  Behem  embarked,  and  discovered  i 
the  coast  of  America  now  called  Brazil, 
cing  still  more  to  the  southward,  reachet 
of  Magellan,  or  the  country  of  some  sa 
whom  he  called  Patagonians.  He  is  said 
stowed  that  appellation  upon  them,  from  t 
ties  of  their  bodies  being  covered  with  si 
greater  resemblance  to  the  paws  of  a  bear 
man  hands  and  feet.  James  Canus,  a '. 
was  associated  with  Behem  in  this  secc 
which  having  occupied  above  two  yearsy 
tors  returned  to  Portugal  after  losmg  m 
men. 

If  these  facts  be  undoubted,  we  oughi 
the  discovery  of  the  American  contme 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  Martin  Behem,  ini 
lumbus  and  Magellan.  The  first  did  n 
1492,  and  the  second  not  before  1519^ 
after  Behem's  expedition. 

Ash  reward  for  the  discoveries  made 
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bighted  by  hj«  patron  the  king  of  Portugal  j  <lffgo,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Coimbra^  is  reckoned      UcUk^ 

hiiitcresting  account  of  the  ceremony  on  the  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  of  Portugal^  and       Heit, 

)  we  are  told  that  the  Duke  of  Begia  piiton  has  been  celebrated  in   the  immortal  atrains  af  Ca- 

E'  I  8pur,  the  count  Christopher  de  Mela  his  moens. 
iron  helmet  was  put  on  by  the  count  Mar-  ,,  -  .  »V    j      *  j       •  r». 

hbarinis  i  and  the  king  h.mself  girded  on   Lis  "tnM^  Mondcg*'.  ever  verd^it  bowc^^- 

,     Thi«  dignity,  however,  some  have  supposed,  lies  the  scene  of  the  interesting  and  tragical  story  of 

inferred  for  the  discovery  of  the  kingdom  oJP  Inez  de  Castro* 

i  in  Africa,  because  the  gold  and  precious  arti-  The  country  round  Coimbra  is  remarkable  for  its 

•Tried  from  thence  to  Portugal  would  make  a  beauty  and  its  cultivation,     I'he  mountains  are  cover- 

greater  impression,  than  mereJy  ascertaining  the  ed  with  pines,  and  even  German  oaks*    They  consist 

ICC  of  another  continent.  partly  of  a  coarse  grained  sandstone,  alternating  with 

ihe  year  14-92,  Behem  undertook  a  journey  to  a  grey  limestone.     High  schist  us  mountains  began  at 

ive  city  Nuremberg.     While  residing  there,  he  a  distance.       A    yellowish    grey   argillaceous   slate 

ucted  a  remarkable  terrestrial  globe  yet  in  pre-  changes  io  a  sand  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica 

ion,  from  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  sUte,  terminating  in  granite.     The  plants  in  this  part* 

of  the  ancients,  and  from  the  accounts  of  Mar-  are  remarkably  beautiful,  the  land  is  well  cultivated, 

\o  afid  Sir  John  Mandeville,  travellers  of  the  and  oil  is  produced  in  great  abundance.     Tlie  uUve 

tnth  and  fourteenth  centuries.     The  track  of  tree  abounds  so  much,  tliat  the  traveller  may  wander 

Ivintor^s   own   discoveries  is  also  laid  down,  for   whole  days  without  observing  any  other  tree* 

.pliunly  exhibits,  that  the  western  lands  mark-  The  olives  are  ripe  in  December  and  January,  They 

the  globe,  mean  the  coaat  of  Brazil  and  straits  are  beaten  from  tlie  trees  by  means  of  long  poles.  The 

tgellan.  oil  presses  are  wrought  by  oxen  ;  but  the  oil  is  much 

er  having  performed  several  other  interesting  deterioraledby  want  of  cieanlinebsiu  the  process.  The 

PS,  Behem  died  at  Lisbon,  in  July  1506.  ripe  brown  olives  arc  the  only  ones  that  are  pickled 

cannot  disguise,  that  there  are   historians  who  by  the  Portugucse- 

mited  the  aiscoveries,  ascribed  to  this  navigator,  Various  kinds  of  wheat  grow  round  Coimbra ;  but 

Wny  fictions  of  the  Germans,  arising  from  their  the  summer  wheat  only  succeeds,  when   the  inunda- 

of  claiming  the  firjjt  voyages  to  the  new  conti-  tionsof  the  Mondego  have  rotted  the  scedin  the  ground. 

Yet   it  is  acknuvvledged,  even  by  those  who  Barley  and  a  little  rye  arc  also  sown  j  and  rice  grows 
teeTrlv  controvert  tlie  point,  that  Behem  effect-  in  the  marshes  along  the  Mondego.  Indian  corn  is  pro- 
it  ill   Fayal ;  tliat  he  was  the  intimate  duced  in  much  larger  quantities  throughout  Beira, 
imbus ;  that  he  framed  a  chart  of  the  than  in  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  soil  is  too 
Art  unknown  ;  and  that  Magellan  posaested  a  light  and  dry.    The  oranges  of  this  province  are  ex* 

csonstrucied  by  him.     AH  the  disputed  ftcts  celknt,  and  are  exported  to  other  countries.     Coal  is 

ly  di&cussed  in  a  memoir  by  M.  Otto,  to  which  found  along  the  coast,  from  Buarco&to  Figueipa  ; 

laJl  refer,      American  Philotophical    Trunsac*  but  in  1779  this  valuable  mineral  had  not  been  work* 

vol.  ii.  p.  263.  (c)  ed, 

HUT,  or  Betuh,  the  Hydaspex  of  the  an-  Mountains  of  argillaceous  schistus  begin  near  So* 

»  is  a  large   river  of  Hindostan,  which  issues  bral,  not  tar  from  Ovar ;  mica  slate  soon  succeeds  it, 

the  spring  of  Wair  in  Cashmere,  and  runs  into  and  introduces  a  lofty  ridge  of  steep  mountains  crowd* 

tumaub,  about  fifty  miles  above  Moultan.     See  ed  upon  one  another,*  and  extending  along  the  south* 

tson*s  Disqumiion  on  India^  p.  18 ;  and  Ren*  ern  banks  of  the  Douro»  even  farther  than  Lame- 

Hemoir^  p.  99.     (7)  go. 

J  ARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Do-         This  province  is  divided  into  seven  corregidors  and 

iria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,    (uj)  two  oydors,  viz, 
ING.     See  Metaphysics.  Populaiion. 

, IRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  divided  into  the         Corregidor  of  Coimbra, 150,tX)0 

and  the  lower  Beira.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  Town  of  Coimbra, .     12,000 

r  river  Douro,  which  separates  it  from  the  pro-         Corregidor  of  Viseu, 95,000 

of  Entre  Douro  a  Minho,  andTralos  Montes,         Corregidor  of  Lamego, 60»000 

►cean  and  part  of  Estremadura  hmit  it  on  the         Corregidor  of  PinheU 70,000 

the  Tagus  and  another  part  of  Estremadura         Corregidor  of  Guarda,     7,000 

It  on  the  south;  and  it  is  enclosed  on  the  east  Town  of  Guarda, 1,000 

e  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Spanish  Estremadura.  Corregidor  of  Castello  Brauco,    •  ,  ,  .    40,000, 

BIge  and  fertile  jprovince  is  about  thirty-four  Town  of  Castello  Branco,    .  .  •  •      4,000 

mg  and  as  many  broad,  and  contains  the  cities  Oyder  of  Montemor-o-Velho, S,000 

pwns  of  Coimbra,    Lamego,   Guarda,   Viseu,  Oyder  of  Mon-feira,   .....  4-0,000 

uk  do  Corvo,  Aveiro  or  Nova  Braganza,  Ten-  Town  of  Mon-feira,  ,   ,   .  4,000 

I  Ovar,  Pinhel,  Almeida,  Francoso,  Meda,  Cas-  The  whole  population  of  Beira  amounts  to  560,000. 
Brauco,  Penamacor,  and  Covilhaa.     The  river  (q) 

lego,   which   traverses  the  greater  part  of  the  BEIT  EL  Fakih,  or  The  Dvcelling  of  the  Sagr^ 

>ce,  runs  into  the  sea  near  the  southern  extre*  is  a  city   of  Arabia,   in   the   province   of  Yemen, 

and  adorns  in  its  course  many  beautiful  and  fer-  situated  in  a  well  cultivated  plain,  about  24  miles  from 

t  narrow  and  rich  vale  of  the  Mon^  the  Arabian  Gulf.     The  tomb  of  Ahmed  iba  U^t 
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BekM  sa,  situated  oa  a  sandy  hill  near  the  town,  attracted 
^^  the  inhabitants  of  Ghalefka^  when  their  haibour  was 
-T~*_-  <^hoked  up  with  sand,  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
'  ~  consecrated  spot.  As  the  new  city  increased  in  magt 
nitude,  a  citadel  was  built  for  its  protection.  The 
town  is  composed  of  a  number  of  houses,  or  rather 
hutSf  detached  from  one  another  |  and  after  it  ¥ras 
burned  down  in  1765,  manj  edifices  of  stone  were 
erecud.  The  mode  of  building  is  constantly  im- 
proving )  yet  a  great  maay  of  the  houses  are  built 
with  mud  mixed  with  dung,  and  the  roof  is  tkatbhed 
with  a  kind  of  grass  common  in  the  country.  These 
houses  are  not  divided  into  separate  apartments.  A 
rang^  of  straw  beds  surrounds  the  apartment;  and  it 
is  not  often  that  they  have  any  windows.  A  species 
of  anty  cdled  ard  Dy  the  Arabs,  infest  the  houses 
to  a  very  great  degree.  By  forming  covert  ways, 
ther  introduce  themselves  into  the  houses,  and  destroy 
botn  clothes  and  provisions.  The  trees  in  the  garden 
suffer  also  from  their  depredations  ;  and  even  when 
their  cells  and  passages  are  destroyed,  they  repair 
them  with  astonishing  celerity. 

<<  This  city,"  says  Niebuhr,  «<  is  in  a  favourablesi* 
tuation  for  trade,  being  only  half  a  day's  journey 
from  the  hills  on  which  the  coffee  grows,  and  but  a 
few  day's  journey  from  the  harbours  of  Loheia,  Hod- 
eida,  and  Mocha,  horn  which  this  commodity  is  ex- 
ported ;  it  natunlly  becomes  the  most  considerable 
market  for  it.  This  trade  brings  hither  merchants 
from  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbary,  Persia,  Habbesch'^^India, 
and  often  from  Europe."  A  dola,  who  resides  in 
this  town,  has  an  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  According  to  Lord  Valentia's 
chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  Beit  el  Fakih  is  situated  in  East 
Long.  43®  Sy  40*,  and  North  Lat.  14^  S2'  10*. 
See  Niebuhr's  Travels^  Sect.  viii.  chap  vi.     (q) 

BE  K  A  A,  the  name  of  a  fertile  valley  in  Syria,  which 
lies  between  the  mountains  of  Antelibanus  and  Li^ 
banus.  The  earthquake  of  1759,  destroyed  the  thri- 
ving villages  and  plantations  of  the  Moloualis ;  and  the 
subsequent  cruelties  of  the  Turks  completed  the  de- 
solation of  this  charming  valley,     {j  ) 

BEKIA,  Bekouya,  Bequia,  or  Boquio,  called 
by  the  French  Little  MartinieOf  is  the  smallest  of  the 
Grenadilles  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  about 
36  miles  in  circuit,  contains  3700  acres,  and  pro** 
duces  wild  cotton  and  water  melons.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Grenada  and  St  Vincent's  resort  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  turtles.  It  is  32  miles  north- 
east of  Grenada.  West  Long.  6P  2^,  North  Lat. 
12^  ST.     U) 

BEI^EM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Lisbon,  and  province  of  Estremadura,  is  situatea  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  monastery  and  roj^l  palace,  and  as  the  burial 
place  ot  many  of  the  rortuguese  kings  and  princes. 
A  little'below  Belem  is  a  square  tower,  defended  by 
cannon,  alongwith  several  batteries,  and  a  small  irre- 
gular fort.  The  magnificent  church  of  Belem  sunk 
m  1756.  Mr  Link  observes,  that  this  town,  which 
partly  stands  on  a  basalt  hill,  suffered  less  from  the 
earthquake  of  1755,  than  some  parts  of  the  town  evi- 
dently founded  on  limestone.  Hence  he  suggests, 
that  the  basalt  had,  at  some  former  period,  been  for- 
ced up  frtNn  thcae  parts  by  a  similar  convuUoi>;  and 


that  the  shocks  which  Lisbon  has  oocaskmall 
are  attempts  of  nature  to  raise  similar  hills* 

The  monastery  which  we  have  mentiimedi 
of  I^ieronymites,  the  architecture  of  whidkt 
strikmg,  the  greatest  pains  having  been  taken,  to 
every  appearance  of  regularity  and  order.  Tl 
jacent  church  is  in  a  ^^and  stile  of  Gothic  an 
ture ;  and  therearcalso  m  Belem  two  handsoned 
es,  which  have  been  recently  erected.  Nev 
these  churches  is  the  botanic  ffarden  s  and  the 
garden  is  a  little  farther  on.  Belem  is  a  ooosid 
market  town,  and  is  inhabited  by  maay  pets 
property,  and  by  tradesmen  of  the  highest  dasi 
royal  family  formerly  had  their  residence  het 
after  the  castle  was  burnt,  they  removed  to 
lus.    (q) 

BELEMNITE.    See  Oryctooiiosy. 

BELFAST,  a  hu^  flourishinji^  town  of  L 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  capital  of  the  pr 
of  Ulster,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ] 
which  separates  it  from  the  county  of  Down, 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  not  elevated  more  tl 
feet  above  high  water  mark  at  spring  tides.  ] 
lough,  or  the  bay  of  Carrickfergua,  which  n 
the  river  Lagan,  is  a  spacious  estuary,  containing 
ty-four  square  miles,  a  great  part  of  which  it  £ 
every  tide,  which  is  the  case  likewise  with  Strsn 
lou^h,  another  great  estuary,  the  nearest  extrea 
which  is  eight  miles  S.  E. 

Between  Belfast  and  Lough  Neagh,  which  is 
twelve  miles  west  of.  it,  there  is  a  chain  of  moin 
the  highest  of  which,  called  Deris,  ia  abont 
feet  high.  These  mountains  extend  to  the  odgl 
hood  of  the  town,  and  are  mostly  covered  with  i 
Some  of  them,  however,  consist  of  very  good 
to  their  summits,  interspersed  with  veins  oTliaMi 
About  diree  miles  north  of  die  town  stands  the 
Hill,  so  called  from  a  number  of  caves  in  it  ft 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  largest  of  which  is  ; 
thirty-two  feet  wide,  and  thirty-six  long ;  dn 
shelters  the  bay  on  the  west,  and  being  coat 
with  the  delightful  plantations  and  elegant  oo 
seats  which  extend  almost  from  its  base  to  the  i 
exhibits  a  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  view- 
town  is  more  ancient  than  is  generally  supposed 
parish  is  a  ricarage,  called  ShankU^  or  the  old  d 
There  viras  formerly  a  castle  at  Belfast,  the  nii 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Its  date  is  unknown 
it  is  said  to  be  very  ancient,. and  seems  to  havrl 
post  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  twice  taken  n 
stroyed  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  lord  deputnia 
and  1512.  It  was  inhabited  before  Queen  Elkal 
time,  by  Randolphus  Lane,  and  granted  by  her, 
a  vast  tract  of  adjoining  lands,  to  the  fiunily  of  fi 
who  forfeited  their  titk  in  the  reign  of  Jaaws  I 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cci 
after  the  complete  reduction  of  Ireland,  Bdfai 
came  the  property  of  Sir  Arthur  Chiehesteiy 
wards  lord  deputy  and  baron  of  Belfast,  wfaoci 
himself  in  the  settlement  of  Ulster,  and  in  wk 
mily  it  still  remains.  Through  his  influence  il 
made  a  borough  in  1613,  and  sent  two  mc^ 
the  Iridi  Paniament,  and  under  the  act  of 
returns  one  member  to  the  Inmerial  l^idi 
An  English  gentleman,  who  tirnvdled  thmgh 
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m  1635>  and  whot^  jmiinul  is  in  llic 
ion  of  General  Vallancey,  mentions,  that  Lord 
Iter  had  a  stately  palace  at  Belfaat,  which 
e  gU>ry  and  beauty  of  the  town,  and  uhich 
I  chief  nentdcnce.  Through  the  interest  of 
l^leman,  aho,  the  cu9tom-hau*e  was  remOTed 
fcickfergtis  to  Belfast  by  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
HIIS81  for  which  a  compensation  of  jffSOOO 
M  to  the  corporation  of  Carrickfergus.  In 
BeUaat  was  taken  posse^on  of  by  Colonel 
^trdi  the  famous  General)  Monk,  for  the 
lent  of  England;  yet,  so  late  39  1726,  it 
\  to  have  been  a  amall  place  of  little  conse- 

tBut  situated  in  the  centre  of  two  populous, 
pi,  and  intelligent  countie«,  it  ii  now  beconae 
i(  mo8t  interesting  objects  in  Irelauid  to  the 
BCohonii«t.  Ita  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for 
p^taltty,  taste,  and  public  spirit ;  and  its  mer- 
have  ejc tended  their  commerce  to  every  part  of 
ling  world,  except  where  exclusive  privilege*  to 
ed  bodies  made  the  bonnds  of  their  detention, 
^wn  is  well  built,  mostly  of  brick,  and  the 
krt  broad,  straight,  and  well  lighted.  The 
over  the  Lagan  is  aboirt  2560  feet  long,  with 
one  arches,  dghtern  of  which  are  in  Down, 
«c  in  Antrim  ;  llic  channel  dividing  the  two 
«  running  under  the  third  arch.  It  was  built 
he  time  of  the  Revolution  at  the  jc»int  expense 
»  counties,  and  cost   j^  1 2,000.     With  regard 

Plfaat  IB  generally  reckoned  the  fourth,  and 
:l  to  commerce  it  is  the  third,  town  in  Ire- 
;  next  to  Dublin  and  Cork.  Vessels  of 
lalf  loaded,  used  to  come  tip  to  the  quay» 
eing  about  ten  feet  water  at  spring  tides  ;  but 
r  water  is  from  nine  to  thirteen  feet  deep,  ac- 
f  to  the  time  of  the  moon,  having  been  deepen. 
Lite  icxertions  of  the  ballast  corporation.  Con- 
docks  have  also  been  lately  erected  for  build- 
||epairtng  vesselsi  Those  vessels  that  cannot 
Uie  Quays,  lie  at  Carmorl  pool,  (the  place  of 
Erfish,)  about  Uiree  miles  from  the  town^  where 
I  secure  anchorage  for  large  ships.  The  West 
lod  American  trade,  before  the  late  restric- 
m  commerce,  was  very  considerable.  Their 
'xports  are  linen,  butter,  beef,  pork,  oatmeal, 
'he  value  of  Irish  goods  exported  from  Belfast 

ir  year  1809  amounted  to  €1,910,909,  5s., 
imen  formed  the  greatest  part.     In  177& 
customs  amounted,  according  to  Mr  Young, 
PG^^fiOO,  including  the  excise  on   tobacco 
reign  spirits ;  but  e^-cr  since  it  has  gradually 
td,  except  durmg  the  year  1798,  and  in   the 
iding  the  lOtli  October  1809,  amcmnted  to 
i'^o    i^s.  X  |4d.    Th*-  excise  of  Belfast  in  1796 
iS%,  2\d,  I  but   previous  to  the  stop- 
*i.o.TiLTte8,  it  had  risen  to  €22,165,  3s.  6d,, 
Camckfergus  and  Templepatrick,  which 
included  in  the  same  districts     The  duty 
aces  m  I  ^01,  amounted  to  €4-509.    Though 
inMiv  as  tn  other  places,  must  be  partly  attri- 
N>  the  iifcreat*e  of  dutirrs,    yet   the  extent  of 
'u»  h-dve  bren  considerable.     The  popu- 
*va»ab.mt  13,105:   At  present  (  IHlO), 

Sn  "O  tiicJudiijg  Ballymacarret,  tlie 

o.  ide  uf  thctagan.    There  were, 

I,  G^»l  lui>in*>  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
>  ui*  FAax  ui 


employed  in  the  linen  and  cotton  manufacture.   There     B^lfun. 
arc  aJfio  manufactories  of  glass,  sugar,  ejuthen  ware,  — *v-^ 
&c.    The  public  buildings  arc  not  many.    The  whit« 
linen  hall  is  large  and  commodious  ;  and  the  exchange, 
over  which  there  is  a  good  a^-      '  '       ^rtna,  is  a  hand** 
some  building,  situated  ne^r  \  of  the  town. 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  I  Tti'J  ;  i  ted  at  the 

expt^nce  of  the  Uie  Mar<jui«  of  i  ,  and  cost 

€4000^  There  is  a  hjirrack,  hcaldiiuily  aituaied,* 
which  con  tarns  about  800  men  ;  and  near  it  has  been 
lately  erected  an  artillery  barrack.  Ttie  houses  of 
public  worship  are  ten  ;  an  establiBht-d  clmrch  in  Do- 
negall  street,  a  handsome  structuit* ,  but  rather  small 
for  the  parish  ;  six  dissenting  meeting-houses,  four 
of  which  are  presbyterian ;  a  q^uaker  meeting-house  | 
a  methodist  nkeetiag-house  ;  and  a  Roman  calhoUc 
chapel.  There  are  many  charitable  institutions  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  The  Belfast  Incarporaii 
Clmntabif  Society^  or  poor- house  and  intirmary, 
which  was  built  by  subscription  and  Ipttcnes.  The 
foundation  was  laid  in  1771  :  It  cost  about  €7000^ 
and  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1 774.  It 
is  a  targe  commodious  building,  healthfully  situated^ 
in  which  about  SOO  oi  various  ages  are  maintained 
and  clothed,  and  the  young  educated*  There  are 
also  a  lying-in  hospital,  a  fever  huspital,  a  dispensary, 
a  charity  school  for  boarding  girls,  a  day  school  for 
boys  and  gu L,  a  Sunday  school  of  great  utihty,  and 
a  school  of  industry  fur  the  bhnd  ;  none  of  them  xtry 
extensive,  but  sufficiently  so  for  such  an  industrious 
country.  In  the  begmning  of  18QP,  a  house  of  in- 
dustry  was  established,  similar  to  the  Hamburgh 
plan  described  by  Mr  Voght,  for  the  purpose  of  abo- 
lishing mendicity,  and  assisting  the  industrious  poor, 
which  promises  to  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
town.  In  such  a  place  as  Belfast,  many  commercial 
institutions  might  be  expected ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  liad  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  ballast  ofBce  cor- 
poration, two  insurance  offices,  a  police  committee, 
5cc,  fifcc.  There  is  also  a  book  society  called  The 
Bei/mit  Socifttffor  promoting  Kitou^ledee^  which  pof- 
aessea  about  ^tKK)  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  aiid 
several  phi*  il  instruments*     There  is  another 

book  soci  r  the  title  of  The  Belfiui  Sooiefy 

fordiiquiriuf^  KaoiL^fdgef  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  for* 
mer.  A  Literary  SiKteiy  has  also  been  latdy  esta* 
blished,  whose  chief  object  is  polite  literature,  science^ 
and  antiquities,  /iTicict^i  of  which  are  occasjoiiaily 
published.  There  are  a  great  many  other  societies 
similar  to  the  above,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned.  An  academy,  lor  the  education  of  the 
higher  class  in  this  town,  was  founded  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  1786,  and  has  been  hitherto  under  the  dirvc^ 
tions  of  a  presbyterian  minister  ;  but  the  advantagea 
of  it  are  not  conlined  to  any  sect.  In  1807,  another 
academy  was  opened,  which  is  under  the  direction, 
also,  of  one  of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  and  la  well 
attended.  The  private  schools  are  innumerable.  But 
that  which  most  entitles  the  mhabiunts  of  Belfast 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  is  the  Academic 
cat  InstitHiioHf  or  New  Cofiege,  the  foundation  stone 
of  which  was  laid  on  the  of  July  1810.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened  in  1808,  for  the  purpose  of  establish* 
ing  a  college  on  the  following  extensive  plan  ;  Large 
schools  are  to  be  built  and  endowed  for  educating  boya 
for  ^very  department  of  life  ;  and  professorships  ace 
di 
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. :.    .  uc.i  tiicT  receive  from  Upper  Hi/ngaiy  and 
...  v*.v...a.     i'ho  claLv  annually  levied  upon  goods  ' 
aii.i».i  c  J  -:\.'OJ.K>)  livrvs.  The  surround: c^  co"ji;try, 
w:i  :i  /cry  p>wuriy  cultivated,  produces   di^e  oaks, 
. .:  .mirkea  with  ieveral  SRiall  villages  inhabited  by 

.~!.j  iiruation  of  Belgrade,  as  the  key  of  Hungary, 
-  ii  irevjuentiy  rendered  it  the  objector  tierce  conten- 

i  hw'cwecn  trie  Austrians  and  the  Turks.  In  1136, 
^..^rade  tvas  besieged  by  Amurath  ;  but  the  gani- 
:-..i  ut  lO.iXX)  by  which  it  was  defended,  compelled 
...-  r^.-kiah  army  to  retire.  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
^j..:  Tirade  mmseiif  master  of  it  in  1521  ;  hut  it  wai 
J  .ivcrcd  :.!  16bS  by  the  imperial  army  under  the 
JLlector  oi  Bavaria.     The  cruelties  of  the  governor 

'he  captain  of  the  Greek  interpreter,  whom  the 
Zlecior  tiad  charged  with  the   sununons  for  a  sur^ 
.cr.der,  inspired  th^  besiegers  with  a  thirst  for  ven- 
^'  .aiicc,  w:iich  was  most  wantonly  gratified:  in  the 
nurder  >at  the  defenceless  inhabitants.     The  Tur^b 
d<am  Lid  iiege  to  it  in  1690;  and,  in  coAsequence  of 
X  jumh   ';aving  hghted  upon  the  great  tuwer,  by 
■vruch  :iie  walli  ot  the  city  were  thrown  down,  acd 
1-00  jf  :he  garrison  destroyed,  the  Austnaas  we« 
:  jmpeiled  :o  resign  the  city  to  the  fury  and  crucltits 
.£  :.ij  besiegers.     The  Austrians,  in  1693,  attempt- 
:d  :j  r^^in  posses^iion  of  this  important  place ;  but 
iiZiiT   xoiiy  fruitless  attempts,  and  the  loss  of  1000 
zicvi.  :ii=y  Wire  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
r.ec-.     Tne  possession  of  Belgrade  was  confirmed  to 
'.J.C  r;irki  by  the  treaty  of  Calowitz  m   16^9,  aL«^ 
zz-dv  remained  masters  of  it  till  the  year  ITITi  whe^s 
.t  .liidsrrv^'eat  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sieges  tb="%i  * 
iiiitjry  has  to  record. 

IT.ider  the  pretence  that  the  Venetians  had  infri  '     i 
jj'i  :l:e  treaty  of  Carlo  wit  z,  the  Turks  declared  vrs^ 
a^rot  Austria  in  1715.     In  May  1717,  Prince  E  "^t:: 
^ne  marched  to  the  siege  of  Belgrade  with  a  fine  antra, 
ji  about  9O9OOO  men.     On  the  15th  of  June,  hec^  i 
LMted  the  passage  of  the  Danube  in  boats,  and  B»=^^ 
grade  was  completely  invested  on  the   19th  of  tha.^^ 
xcnth.     The  Turkish  garrison  amounted  to  abc»  va 
-iJ,000  men,  and  were  assisted   by  a  strong  flotk-U^ 
on  the  Danube.     The  besiegers  were  harassed   b^ 
a  violent  storm  on  the  13th  of  July,  which  bro^4? 
down  their  bridges  over  the  Danube  and  the  Sav^ 
and  by  several  bold  sorties,  in  which  the  Turks  dis- 
played the  most  undaunted  courage  ;  but  a  complete 
cajun  of  works  having  been  constructed,  the  Aus- 
trians were  completely  secured  against  the  efforts  botia 
cf  the  garrison  and  the  elements. 

The  Austrian  batteries  were  opened  with  iremKi^ 
dcus  effect  on  the  23d  of  July.  The  part  of  !!•« 
town  near  the  river  .was  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  «»-" 
thing  but  the  hopes  oT  succour,  and  confidence  in  t!k^ 
strength  of  their  fortifications,  could  have  pre«atf» 
the  garrison  from  yieldiug  to  the  enemy.  On  tb^ 
31st  of  July,  a  Turkish  Army  of  200,000  men,  ""^^ 
the  Grand  Vizier,  arrived  at  Belgrade,  and  cncampttC* 
above  the  Austrian  camp,  having  its  left  towards  tb^ 
Save,  and  its  right  supported  by  the  Danube,  t^^ 
works  which  the  Grand  Vizier  threw  up,  werenonoW— ' 
ed  with  l-iO  pieces  of  cannon.  Being  thus  placed  be- 
tween the  fire  of  the  Ottoman  army  and  that  jf  ^^^ 
garrisoDi  while  his  army  was  wastmg  with  the  ^y ' 
gcntery,  and  a  mortality  prevailing  among  the  horse*'' 
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:r.-  ..:.  ■  \:r.     rrr-ssniinr  ^ijrrsra  is  his  generous  inter- 

.:::  -  ".sc;-     .-*   -?*:  rmmtsiuxxir  ^^r  as  worthy  of  his  most  , 

-^v-T.   -rrrr..--:.    lu  iL-^w  himself  at  the  feet  cf 

..rami:::    ir:'7r   .3:  !il  bH,  acknowledged  her 

.-  .  .«a*,.-r2  :  rr:c--:ci2T-i.^  isd  Towed  to  conduct 

Lr.-i  -  •r.:-c:.r:r:i    3   tii-  nuh^:  ubmi&aJTecf  her  ser- 

rr.--        "I.:,  i -TyiLMiru  u    uu   ^^Lk  aad  pos&essaooi, 

-  t  -j-ZL  .  :::•.-..*     :     itttt:.}.,:    int  G:?d^  in  Italr, 

"   •  -  '■      1  :  r»T  '  ^:  :aiR    ri'ir   ri)*mi::sLbie  iitMM  eier,  23- 

•!«:.:..-  '  c     12    ciiiinat-L  Tatiia.     Tsccjb 

-  T      M-  -  -v.  IT  •  jcj-diz-.t-ti  will  tne  Boerie  :f  ac- 

:  -;'-•.  r-i  i  :t  i  xl#^t3kiii.   vul   p'tacfr  ik:II« 

-    .    .     ••  rrrrj:-     «scc:tiori    11    .nx    ciiuic-^ ;  ysi 

;  -ic  u  :.  •  .  -:.*:'^"^'>  i  ffaxii'it    ::e  -n-ir*.  am  n^x- 
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••• '^cr'-u  !srr.  r.:ore  'i^.!  z  oil  msHir^s, 
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1."^! rvtuni  t*jK^{^:iHii.:ii:z.z  j1      ^"-rjr.  ajtiut 

«  i:*.-rr'A  ir:-,   ..; :  !r.;:;:2— r  -u*::!::     T\r»*  u«u^ 

..-:    .-. .   .  .-.icr   *v  i  r>  I'lu-jn    ".r.-tiii.T    r    :.r  lui- 

ji;'-,        -vj  :.;id  r.ij;.  iiy  uira-.  ..1     1     :.i   ttjL  ji 

.    .  ■  '.ii.     .  :.ou*»i'i  v/ria-t'cr-'r-   .      .;i".  .::'j.    tzrr^T 

•  —  i      ...• '-cXan;!    !"  il'    fili    ^*r".-;f-5.     TM      J.TTSrif  C 

•  ...;^  .:  .i  : jm  iitiiar.-  bar.!,  i.—  '^cjrc.    r..*   .rj;:^:^ 
..  :-..-.r.v,    ii.d  •U:iivrr»ri  tne --.•r---^nc;ia  •?«»  r* 

..-.:.      .'■::>  was  tn«-  ias*.  cxpl.^;t  :r  3i?ii2ir:;a;  mu 

:-   .-.:  T  jfr  j^rittrtuliy  r*^,-.:-!  *.:a2    .a^   jf  :2s 

-T.-.T.      .' iro:/:!    the   xr*c •*»_■.  r    tiai-'-i«^    .:   "ise 

.»iwrr...*c:,  -lari  put  '-in'ier  3  j^i^^i  't  *»iuiera  a  ois 

..."    r  A-.-'-JTi   t'^*^?*!,  :.i»  rVcekifr.,  pos5i!-».iion»t  3n*i  .Tcmmn« 

.i*.t         »:..rf': ;  m  it,  vithm  a  f*w  ny.r*:ia4  iner  taia  icquir-— 
-  •    •        .:•  :.  •»  T.fcr*:*r**-'5  'vere  terraiaared  jv  iruh  Jithafl^ 

,    .r-        *:»r  >»?'.     T..a:  he  wai  dep.->eri  ar  ais  ^gnt,  adi 

isv  1^0.-1  :.*  ie;r  ;•:»  bread  in  the  itr«t3  or  CanstantK— 

.^r.rr^  ..:p.e.   »  a  nction  of  later  times,  which  ongmatedbaa 

_     -      ---::?-  -  -oiftr.  .:  T-'iir.  T/etzCi,  a  mor.lL,  w!io  wr^jte  m  ti*«s 
•  r        .-:i    :a        --  •  --•*  -r-     Making  every  allowance  for  tar  [ 

• .:.  :    -.  "i-;::^  -if  Pr'-cojiius,  who  was  tLe  witness  and  1 

-    :  -::•  "ran  .f  r.ir.y  ot  the  actions  of  Belisariua,  he  1 

-._::-  le  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  grreatcst  < 

::T^^r  .  -  T^r.ctri.  'jrho  had  appeared  in  the  Roman  empire  §ar 

■'::.:     in.    --  -i::-;-  7-.ar5.     He  was  prudent  without  tear,  boU. 

-   .  -      r.-f  vr.ii;:;:  rashcesi,   and  remarkably  fertile  in  expr- 

,.    --  .-rf.     :     -s  isenti  ;  liberal  to  his  soldiers,  humanely  attendee  to 

m:::---   -"t"  "..--."  J.imfbrt  when  sick  or  wounded,   and,  at  tbe 

...-■-.—:.-.  H»-T.«?  time,  careful  to  preserve  them  under  the  moH 

_..   ^    ..-    f--  -ri  -^«:'-i->hne.  During  the  march  of  his  iraies, the 

.    .'"       .^',    -«  r.tr*-  t  ;a~dr.dnien  enjoyed  the  utmobt  peace  and  proicc- 

.^1 -^wn:*-'-;  ".. .  -:••::  io  tf;at  not  an  apple  was  gathered  from  a  lr«i 

..,.,,   .^  .r^'-i.  i;r  »as  a  path  to  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  com.  H« 

* "  rr-.-vi  .f  ::s  *^  equallv  careful  to  preserve  the  vanquished  frwB 

'..  ,..,^.  .  xa  "jc^i  tne  finr  o/his  troops,  m  the  moment  of  victory ;sid 

^^,^...,-   -^  -.^.  :v!ieE  tkey  entered  the  city  of  Naples  by  assault,  l»t 

*"""*'  ^^^,\^  ,     vr*i:'ie   r^f  "•^  *«^n  standing  in  the  streets,  re]>eatediy  exclas- 

"\'^\  ^.^.,   .^  n«-'»t  :air  ••^  his  soldiers,  "  the  gold  and  silver  are  the  just 

«^...^      -        V  :v  •'.       ^^     ^^..  It  tffTirh  rewards  of  your  valour  ;  out  spare  the  inhahitaatj: 

«v   '»'•  *      *   "        "*  ./\r^».r,    y^  t  cner  iney  are  Christians;  they  are  supplicants;  theytt 

v-«    •*     ■**^^'     •***     '  ^  ^,Vf-  ••.•..:  :-•   "s-  ^'^'^  y^^  fellow  subjects.''  He  was  hun;ble  k  ;:.:• 
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^  nnd  so  f  xemplary  for  tetnperttnce  in  his  per- 
conducti  tbatt  dfntdbt  all  hi^  successes,  and  with 
le  licence  of  a  military  life,  he  was  ticver  mtoxt- 
I  with  winci  nor  »u«pectcd  of  unchasliiy.  See 
pon's  Hiii*  f>J  the  Ram.  Empire^  vol.  iv^  4to, 
I7»  1S2.  ;  Ancient  Un,  Hi^i,  yoI.  xvi  and  xix* ; 
MUn.  Hist,  voLxiv.;  9.ndJ}tQluhf  Delle  RoH/iv 

Ehh*  If  any  definition  be  inquired  of  what  is 
^  known,  and  in  euch  general  use  as  a  bell,  it 
be  *^  an  inverted  mwc,  which,  struck  with  a  clap- 
b  employed  singly  as  a  signal,  aud  when  com- 
[,  either  in  churches  or  as  a  mtt^cal  instrument*** 
le  size,  weight,  and  figure  of  bells  arp  arbitrary ; 
I  large  bell  is  usually  one -fifteenth  of  its  diame- 
(1  thickness,  and  twelve  times  its  thickness  in 
It.  The  shape  of  bells  is  different  in  different 
:rie»,  being  more  cylindrical  or  conical  in  one 
in  another }  and  having  evidently  originated  in 
flja  or  basons,  it  is  probable  that  from  remote 
to  the  present  times,  there  may  have  been  a  gra- 
progression  from  a  flat  circular  plate  to  a  figure 
f  approaching  a  cylinder.  The  gravity  and 
ness  of  tone  are,  perhaps,  regulated  by  the  same 
tioos  affecting  the  sound  of  tububr  wind  instru- 
t;  for  we  know  that  the  greater  the  capacity,  the 
T  or  more  grave  is  the  sound.  Thus  we  learn, 
bell  of  large  dimensions  in  Moscow  yields 
and  solemn  tone;  and  when  rung,  a  deep, 
Qurmur,  resembling  the  lowest  notes  of  a  vast 
the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  vibrates  all 
dry. 

t  substance  of  which  bells  air  made,  likewise, 
tce«  a  difference  in  the  tone.  Glass  is  one  of  the 
sonorous  bodies,  and  is  formed  into  bells,  though 
I puUationern ;  we  have  heard  also  of  wooden 
n  the  East ;  but  throughout  Europe  they  are 
sbly  made  of  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin, 
VU  metal;  to  which  silver  is  occasionally 
^  All  metals  are  more  or  less  sonorous  accora- 
Egure;  even  lead,  which  in  most  forms  is 
ne%  loudly  in  the  segment  of  a  sphere:  and 
rable  is  this  shape  to  sound,  that  it  is  main- 
ad  our  ancestors  been  acquainted  with  the 
otir  bells,  iostead  of  being  hollow  vases  in- 
t»  would  have  been  so  many  segments  of  metallic 
»-  The  vibration  of  every  metallic  plate  is  ana* 
I  to  that  of  a  bell,  and  if  sufficiently  ductile^ 
le  moulded  into  one  by  simple  pressure :  thus 
aperceptible  transition  from  cymbals  to  bells 
ncc  evident,  and  easily  accounts  for  that  vm- 
>f  form  to  be  seen  in  different  countries. 
til  segud  ui  the  tone  produced  by  one  kind  of 
ccMiiparcd  with  another,  Merscnne,  a  very  in- 
nt  author  on  the  subject,  a£rms  it  to  be  a* 
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The  figure  of  the  bells  with  which  this  experiment 
was  made,  approached  to  that  of  a  large  hollow  segment 
of  a  sphere,  being  sixteen  lines  of  intenjal  and  fifteen 
h  lies  of  external  diameter ;  and  being  one  line  and  a  quar* 
icr  thick  in  the  lip.  Each  bell  rvsembled  another  ag 
much  as  possibly  could  be  effected  in  the  fabrication, 
and  their  specific  gravity  also  afforded  an  approximation 
towards  more  accurate  results*  The  figures  represent 
the  tones,  the  greater  number  being  the  more  acute, 
and  the  smaller  tlie  more  grave.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  lead  is  the  most  grave,  and  that  brass  and  gold 
produce  an  equal  tone  or  unison*  Expressing  this  in 
musical  notes,  the  tone  of  a  brazen  or  golden  bell 
forms  the  sharp  seventh  above  that  of  a  leaden  one. 
It  is  not  evident  that  the  Europeans  are  acquainted 
with  the  most  sonorous  composition  for  bells ;  one 
known  by  the  Chinese,  which  we  find  in  their  gongs, 
infinitely  surpasses  it.  The  same  nation  has  musical 
instruments  composed  of  metallic  plates  extremely 
sonorous.  In  ancient  history  we  read,  that  Charle- 
magne, while  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  tose 
of  a  bell  made  by  an  eminent  artist,  was  addressed  by 
the  artist  himself,  soliciting  a  quantity  of  pure  cop- 
per, and  requesting  that,  instead  of  tin,  he  should  be 
provided  with  at  least  an  hundred  weight  of  silver : 
With  these  materials,  he  engaged  to  cast  such  a  bell, 
that  the  one  which  the  emperor  admired  should  seem 
mute  in  comparison  with  the  other. 

Bells,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  been  applied 
to  purposes  sacred,  superstitious,  or  profane.  They 
are  undoubtedly  of  very  great  antiquity,  being  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  sacred  writ ;  and,  in  particular, 
Moses  ordained  the  under  part  of  the  blue  tunic  of 
the  high  priest,  worn  at  religious  ceremonies,  to  be 
adorned  with  pomegranates  and  gold  bells  intermixed. 
Commentators  suppose  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  his  presence,  or  that  he  was  entering  the 
sanctuary «  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  controversy 
concerning  the  bells,  or  tiniinnalndiy  of  old;  and 
many  are  ladwced  to  suppose,  that  in  general  cymbals 
should  be  understood.  Neither  is  it  agreed  what  are 
the  names  by  which  the  ancienu  signify  bells  ;  but 
by  both  ancientt  and  m^Klcnis,  it  appears  that  they 
were  called  Tiniionabulum,  Petasus,  Codon,  Nola, 
Lebes,  J£^,  -^ramenlura,  Squilla,  Crotalum,  Signum, 
Cloca,  Ciunpana.  All  these  received  their  names,  either 
from  the  place  where  they  were  invented,  or  from  their 
shape,  or  properties;  and  it  seems  geneially  admitted, 
that  tintinnahiiium,  among  the  ancients,  signifies  a 
bell  similar  to  those  we  now  use ;  while  campana  is 
a  name  belonging  to  the  middle  ages. 

The  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  bells  i  At  Athens 
the  priest  of  Proserpine  rung  a  bell  to  call  the  peo- 
ple to  sacri&ce ;  and  tliose  who  went  the  nightly 
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BeH.  rounds  in  camps,  rung  a  little  bell  at  the  post  of  eacli 
centinely  to  keep  him  awake.  We  leani  from  Strabo 
also,  that  in  the  Greek  islands  a  bell  was  used  to 
announce  the  sale  of  provisions.  By  the  Romans, 
bells  were  employed  for  various  pirposes,  and  those 
somewhat  similar  to  our  own.  They  warned  the  ci- 
tizens of  Rome  that  the  baths,  which  there  were 
great  and  splendid  ediiices,  were  rcudy  for  u&e:  at»,  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations,  they  were  tipen  only  at 
certain  hours.  Thus  Martial,  in  sign.fying  that  a 
kand-bell  mieht  be  an  acceptable  present,  composes 
these  verses  m  lieu  of  it. 

TlMTIXNABULUM 

Reddc  Pilam  :  »onat  tf«  tkermarum  :  ludcre  pcrgis  f 
Virgine  vis  sola  lotiiH  abire  domum. 

AropiioRFTA,  163L 

They  were  hung  at  the  gates  of  temples,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Augustus,  Cum 
dedicatam  in  Cnpiioliu  adrrti  Tonanti  Jovi  aywiiie 
Jrequeniarct^  somniavit  queri  Capitolinum  Jovcm  cul- 
tores  sidi  abduct  ser/ue  re^pondisse  Tonantcmpro  jatn^ 
tore  ei  appositum:  ideoque  max  tintinnabulixJaUi' 
gium  asdis  redimivit  quod  ea  fere  jamus  depcndebant: 
andDio,  speaking  ot  the  same  faci,  says,  Aufrushts  orto 
die  tiniinnabtdujn  Jovi  Tonanti  appendit:  his  cnim 
iifUiHtiabulis  Banniiorex  noclurni  utuniur^  ut  si  quid 
urns  sit  significare  posdnt.  They  were  used  in  the 
houses  of  the  great,  and  also  in  the  superstitions  of 
the  people. 

It  is  uncertain  when  bells  were  first  introduced  in- 
to the  Christian  church  for  sacred  purposes,  or  for 
congregating  the  flock  to  divme  wursliip.  The 
signal  tor  the  hour  of  performing  the  latter  was 
in  the  Eastern  churches  anciently  made  by  a  rattle, 
or  beating  on  wooden  boards  with  a  hammer,  which 
was  long  retained.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  alluding  to 
the  Greek  church,  proceeds,  unde  cum  omnes  alii 
orientates  pralati  exceptiSf  dutUaxat^  Latitus  annu- 
lis  et  miiris  pontificalihus  non  utantur :  nee  baculos 
pastorales  gestant  in  manibus  nee  usum  JiabeatU  cam- 
panaruni^  sed  percussis  baculo  vel  maileo  labulisy  no- 
ptdum  ad  ecdcsiam  soliti  sunt  congregare.  Bells, 
nowever,  were  used  in  the  Greek  church  in  874',  if 
not  earlier,  and  are  reported  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Venice.  .Congregations  might  therefore  be 
assembled  by  other  means  than  the  sound  of  bells ; 
and  we  know  that  at  present,  tiie  hour  oi  prayer, 
among  the  Mahometans,  who  many  times  exceed  the 
Christians  in  number,  is  announced  by  a  person  from 
the  top  of  a  tower.  Flodoardus  remarks,  respecting 
the  use  of  trumpets  in  warning  the  devout, 

yEre  tubas  fuao  attoUit  quihua  agmine  plebia 
Admomcat  laudca  et  vota  rej'crre  Titnuntu 

An  old  author  likewise  tells  us,  that  the  signal  for 
divine  worship  was  given  by  trumpets,  signa  quas 
7iunc  per  campanas  dantur^  oUm  per  tubas  dabantur. 
And  ne  gives  the  following  etymology  of  the  word, 
which  we  observe  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  clas- 
sicK :  Haic  vasa  primum  in  nola  Campa?iias  sunt  re- 
pertce  unde  sic  dicta :  Majora  quippe  vasa  dicuntur 
campanas  a  Campanias  regione :  minor es  nolce  a  civv 
t'lte  Nola  Campania.  lunocentus  Ansaldus  is  of 
opinion,  that  all  signals  of  hours  were  anciently  given 
by  trumpets,  and  that  it  was  scarcely  before  the  sixth 
century  that  bells  were  uspd  in  churches. 


The  period  of  introducing  belb  into  the  cburches  of 
England  is  not  completely  ascertained.  JBede,  in  a^  ^ 
ludmg  to  the  year  680,  or  near  that  timer  says,  OH- 
divit  subilo  in  aere  noium  campana:  scnam  quo  -ad 
oral  ion  es  excitari  vel  convocari  solebcntm  After 
that  they  probably  became  common,  and  were  the 
subject  of  pious  donations,  both  here  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Turketulus,  abI)Ot  of  Croylaad*  who  disd 
in  975,  caused  a  very  large  bell  to  be  made,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  his  abbey.  It  was  called  Guthlac.  t£a 
successor  Egelricus  also  caused  two  large  bells,  cal- 
led Eartholomaeus  and  Bettelmus,  be  made,  two  of 
middle  size  called  Turketulus  and  Tatwuiut,audtwo 
smaller  called  Pega  and  Bega.  When  the  bell  Gnth- 
lac  was  rung  along  with  these,  Ingulphus  aAnni 
that  such  wonderhil  harmony  was  produced,  that 
there  was  no  ringing  in  all  England  to  be  coippaied 
to  it. 

Thus  we  see,  that  bells  bore  certain  names,  whkb 
has  led  to  an  animated  controversy,  whether  they 
were  baptized  or  not.     Considering  the  extra vagaat 
ceremonies,  and  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catbc^ie 
faith,  we  apprehend  that  something  very  similar  to 
baptism  may  have  been  anciently  used,  more  eipe- 
cially  as  we  find  an  express  injunction  against  it. 
Yet  those  who  have  entered  most  keenly  into  thedis* 
pute,  deem  it  little  less  than  sacrilege,  that  baptimi, 
which,  in  its  pure  acceptation,  is  a  sacrament  of  it- 
mission  from  original  sin,  should  be  bestowed  on  in- 
animate substances.   The  ceremony  used,  if  not  hap* 
tism  in  the  strict  sense,  was  undoubtedly  consecn-*- 
tion,  or  benediction,  and  at  the  same  time  a  nangT 
was  given.    The  bishop  performing  the  consecration 
made  tive  crosses,  pronouncing  these  words,  laadt— 

Jicetur  et  consecretur  Domine,  signum  istudf  in  M-^ 
mine  patrisjilii  et  spirilus  sanctus.  Jn  konorem  tamtm' 
iV.  Pax  iibi.  By  this  formula  the  bell  was  conie-— * 
crated  in  honour  of  a  certain  saint ;  but  some  of  tbe^ 
chronicles  go  further,  and  conipare  the  ceremon]^  top 
actual  bapusm — Signa  qtdnque  i  unum  et^kii  min'^ 
bile  in  quo  duo  miuenaria  metallx  et  sexcenia  Uhjt^^ 

fueruni  cui  imprimijussit  signum  baptiani  de  oleo  'e^ 
chriamatej'acti :  Sictit  ordo  deposcit  ecclesiastiau  e^ 
ut  vocaretur  Robertus  attribuerit  spiritus  sanctUF^ 
In  the  Chronicon  Montis  Sereni  it  is  said,  that  m 
bifthop  Humbert  consecrated  a  bell  of  fifty  hundred 
weight,  calling  it  Fetronilla.  Pope  John  XllL,  imm, 
968,  conbecrated  a  new  bell  of  great  size  in  the  la" 
teran,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  John.  All  the  more 
remarkable  bells  were  named,  or  had  legends  in- 
scribed on  them ;  thus  on  one  of  two  old  beDl  i^ 
England,  there  is  to  be  read : 

Hmc  nova  campana  Margaretta  ttit  naimimata.  $ 

and  on  the  other,  in  the  same  jplacej  .     - 

In  multtM  anni*  renonct  campana  Jokannitm  • 

Such  inscriptions  were  often  in  honour  of  lona^ 
saint,  as  if  to  remind  the  people  of  a  sanctified  nro^ 
when  the  bell  was  rung,  or  to  render  the  saint  prop*^ 
tious  to  the  donor  and  the  Rock.  They  exprcsi^* 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  bell,  or  the  propeiti^* 
which  It  possessed,  and  this  sometimes  fed  to  tb^ 
elucidation  of  historical  facts :  In  a  tower  of  S^ 
Peter's  at  Rome  went  fite  bells,  most  of  which  •*'^ 
explanatory  of  some  fact,  and  inscribed  with  icfcr^ 
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Latin  verses ;  one-  was  hung  in  1258,  during  the 
^  ministry  of  a  certain  person ;  another  was  cast  in 
1S53,  after  the  lightning  had  destroyed  former  bells 
in  the  preceding  year.  Bells  frequently  bear  the. 
date,  and  an  apposite  legend.  In  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  there  was  one  brought  from  Eng- 
Ismd,  which  was  inscribed  Facta  fuit  A.  Dom.  HOO, 
die  VI.  mensis  Septembris;  Sancta  Barbara  ora  pro^ 
nobis.  Five  bells  being  cast  for  a  parish  church  in. 
England,  .each  had  an  mscription  in  Latin  hexame- 
ters, expressing  its  name,  or  that  it  was  to  be  rung 
in  memory  of  those  individuals  whose  names  were  re- 
corded on  them. 

In  regard  to  the  superstitious  uses  of  bell^  we  shall 
probably  find  the  ringing  of  them  at  funerals  to  have 
originated  in  the  darkest  ages,  but  with  a  different 
▼lew  from  that  in  which  they  are  now  employed.  It 
has  been  supposed,  and  we  believe  with  some  justice^ 
that  the  roost  ancient  bells  or  cymbals,  were  made  of 
brass.  A  certain  virtue  was  conceived  to  reside  in 
that  metal :  the  knives  used"  in  sacrifices  were  made 
ef  it :  it  entered  the  composition  of  the  sacred  uten- 
sils in  the  temples  ;.  the  sound  of  it'  put  demons  to 
flight,  and  vntches  used  it  in  their  incantations. . 

Ommia  trita  timul  qut»  sanguine  miaia  recenti 
,    .    Coxtrat  sre  cavo  viridi  venata  deuta.    Orio  Met.  IV. 

Reasoning  from  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  that 
fkzvc  been  transmitted  to  us  in  innumerable  supersti- 
tions, which  extensive  analogies  only  enable  us  to  re- 
cognise, we  may  partly  connect  the  ringing  of  bells 
tbr  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with  the  virtue 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  sound  of  brass.  It  was  to 
avetl  the  influence  of  demons.  But  if  the  supersti- 
tions of  our  ancestors  did  not  originate  in  this  imagi- 
SUiry  virtue,  while  they  preserved  the  practice,  it  is 
Certain  that  they  believed  the  mere  noise  had  the 
ABine  effect ;  and  as,  according  to  their  ideas,  evil  spi- 
rits were  always  hovering  around  to  make  a  prey  of 
Aroauting  souls,  the  tolling  of  bells  struck  themr 
jfith  terror. 

We  may  trace  the  practice  of  tolling  bells  durin?^ 

fcnerals  to  the  like  source.     This  has  been  practi- 

fed  from  times  of  great  antiquity ;    the  bells  being 

muffled  for  the  sake  of  greater  solemnity,  in  the  same 

frmy  as  we  see  drums  muffled  in  mihtary  funerals. 

Pbtaibly  it  was  also  with  the  view  of  averting  the 

Mkiencc  of  evil  spirits,  as  the  soul  was  not  believed 

to  pass  immediately  to  the  regions  of  light  or  dark- 

ifeti.    The  efficacy  of  bells,  and  of  other  noises,  in 

{iutting  demons  to  flight,  is  recorded  amon?  the  an- 

deots ;  and  from  them  was  widely  extendeo,  during 

—Ae  more  barbarous  ages.     An  eclipse  of  the  moon, 

was  supposed  to  be  the  oppression  of  evil  spirits,  and 

the  intelligent  Pliny  observes,   Firi  ingenteSt  inter 

^Ittoijuit  Siesicharus  et  Pindarus^  crediaerunt  lunam 

iAjmn  et  quasi  mortem  pati  ex  cantationibvs  unde 

'^  idlunapateretur  dissono  crepitu  succurrebant : 

•nd  the  ringmg  of  bells  during  eclipses,  is  particular- 

Wf  spoken  of  by  Juvenal : 

•  Ftrhorum  tanta  cadit  vU 

Tot  poriter  ptlvta,  tot  tintinnabula  dicaa 

M*vi9mi,     Jam  nemo  tubaa,  nemo  tera  fatiget 

Una  labonuui  potent  succurrere  lunte.  SaU  vi. 

Bi  Italy,  tms  custom  was  preserved  at  a  much 


later  date :  for  during  great  tempests,  the  women 
assembled,  ringing  bells,  and  beating  cymbals,  in  the 
noise  of  which,  the  learned  Moresin  deserves,  they  con- 
fided more  than  in  the  efficacy  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
On  St  John*s  day,  the  bells  were  violently  rung,  and' 
other  superstitions  practised,  to  put  devils  to  flight, 
and  avert  the  effect  of  storms,  which  they  raised  in 
the  air» 

We  are  therefore  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the 
ringing  of  bells  for  persons  in  the  aeonies  of  death,  at' 
func^s,  and  to  dispel  tempests,  has  originally  had' 
relation  to  one  common  object,  the  expulsion  of  de- 
mons. Here  also  we  may  seek  the  consecration,  or 
exorcising  ofbells,  practised  in  the*  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  and  perhaps  the  cause  of  naming  them 
after  particular  saints.  In  the  councils  of  Cologne 
it  is  said,  **  let  bells  be  blessed,  as  the  trumpets  of 
the  church  militant,  by  which  the  people  are  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  word  of  God :  the  clerey  to  announce 
his  mercy  by  day,  and  his  truth  in  their  nocturnal' 
vigils  :  that  by  their  sound,  the  faithfiil  may  be  in- 
vited to  prayers,  and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  in 
them  may  he  increased.  The  fathers  have  also  main- 
tained, that  demons  affrighted  by  the  sound  of  bells 
calling  Christians  to  prayers,  would  flee  away;  and 
when  they  fled;  the  persons  of  the  faithful  would  be 
secure  :  that 'the  destruction  of  lightnings  and  whirl- 
winds would  be  averted,  and  the  spirits  of  the  storm 
defeated."  All  these  things  were  promoted  by  con- 
secration ;  and  a  credulous  bishop  narrates  several 
miracles  displayed  by  consecrated  bells,  which,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  wc  can  trace  to  natural  causes. 
Durand,  the  author  of  the  Rituals  of  the.  Roman 
Churchy  says,  "  for  expiring  persons,  bells  must 
be  tolled,  that  people  may  put  up  their  prayers  ; 
this  must  be  done  twice  for  a  woman,  and 'thrice 
for  a  man  :  for  a.  clergyman  as  many  times  as  he  had 
orders  :  and  at  the  conclusion,  a  peal  of  all  the  bells 
must  be  given  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  the  per- 
son, for  whom  the  people  arc  to  offer  up  their  pray- 
ers." An  analogous  custom  is  still  preserved  in  the 
north,  of  concluding  the  tolling  ot  the  bells,  with 
nine  knells  for  a  man,  six  for  a  woman,  and  three 
for  a  child.  When  once  fully  introduced,  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  emolument  and  extortion,  and 
those  only  who  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  it,  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  the  passing  belL 

Innumerable  absurd  ceremonies  were  practised  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  ringing  bells.  Each  was  to 
be  rung  for  a  certain  purpose  at  a  certain  hour,  and 
so  long  at  a  time  :  W  hen  the  monks  were  to  undergo 
discipline  in  their  monasteries,  a  bell  called  corrigiun- 
cula  was  rung  as  a  signal  for  the  commencemenc  of 
self-flagellation-.  They  were  rung-  on  particular  fes- 
tivals, and  mufffed  or  tiedupon others.  The  ringing 
on  Christmas,  and  in  ushering  in  the  new  year,  pre- 
served among  us,  is  a  remnant  of  Popish  supersti- 
tionb.  During  three  daya  of  the  holy  week,  they 
were  to  be  tied  up,  and  in  their  stead  boards  were  to 
be  beaten  with  an  iron  hammer.  In  the  town  of  New- 
castle,, wc  have  underbtood  the  bells  arc  muffled  on 
the  30th  of  January,  though  we  know  not  whether 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  or  as  a 
relic  of  the  older  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The 
number  of  bells  was  a  kind  of  privilege ;  and  privation 
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Bell.  of  them  a  punishment*  A  cathedral  church  was  en- 
titkd  to  seven,  or  five  at  the  least ;  a  coUecriate  chtirch> 
to  three  of  different  sizes ;  and  a  pansh  church  to 
as  many,  or  at  least  two.  None  were  to  be  rung  in 
towers,  until  they  received  solemn  benediction,  and 
they  were  to  bear  no  profane  figure  or  inscription,  but 
one  in  honour  of  the  titular  saint,  a  saered  image,  or  a 
pious  legend.  The  city  of  Bordeaux  was  deprived 
of  its  bells  en  account  ot  rebellion*  When  offered 
to  be  reistorcd,  the  inhabitants  refused  them,  frotn 
the  satisfaction  they  had  enjoyed  in  being  free  of 
the  constant  noise  of  bells.  Whether  these  bells  had 
been  employed  for  sacred  or  profane  purposes,  we  do 
not  discover ;  but  it  is  incredible  how  much  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^on  depended 
on  the  ringing  of  bells,  according  to  time  and  quan- 
tity. 

Bells  were  anciently  suspended  from  the  neck  of  a 
criminal  who  underwent  scourging,  which  has  been 
construed  into  a  warning,  that  people  should  avoid 
the  ominous  consequences  of  his  crossing  their  way. 
We  doubt  if  this  mterpretation  be  correct,  and  we 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  consider  it  a  signal  of  pu- 
nishment, and  a  warning  to  the  populace  not  to  merit 
the  like.  There  -are  towns  in  modem  days  where  the 
bells  toll  during  an  execution,  which  may  have  origi- 
nated in  a  warning  to  people  to  prav  for  forgriveness  to 
a  departing  soul ;  but  now  it  is  chiefly  to  increase  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene. 

Strabo  relates,  that  the  Troglodytes  suspended 
bells  from  the  necks  of  animals  in  their  flocks,  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  away  wild  beasts.  Some  au- 
thors have  supposed,  that  this  was  to  disclose  the 
places  whither  they  had  strayed  :  and  also,  that  the 
sound  of  bells  was  pleasinjg  to  the  animals  themselves. 
The  practice  is  continued  to  the  present  times,  in 
bells  Deing  suspended  over  horses,  or  from  mules, 
sheep,  and  goats  ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  also  has  ori- 
ginated from  a  superstitious  custom,  and  that  the 
sound  of  the  bells  was  to  restrain  demons  from  in- 
juring the  animals.  Kings  and  nbbles,  anciently,  had 
the  housings  of  their  horses  hung  with  silver  bells. 
Zachary  the  prophet,  speaks  of  the  bells  of  horses. 

As  bells  were  of  old  the  subject  of  pious  donations, 
he  who  could  give  the  greatest  eift  claimed  the  most 
merit,  which  has  perhaps  tended  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  the  enormous  size  of  several  bells,  of  which 
we  read  in  history.  In  addition  to  those  large  ones 
already  named,  may  be  mentioned,  a  bell  presented 
by  King  Edward  ill.  of  England  to  St  Stepheu^s 
Chapel,  which,  according  to  an  inscription  on  it 
was  33,000  weight.  Sallengre,  or  Swertzius,  the  com- 
mentator on  Hieronymus  Afagius,  tells  us,  that  the 
largest  bell  in  all  France  hung  in  St  Mary's  church, 
at  Kouen,  in  a  lofty  tower.  It  bore  an  inscription 
in  these  words,  which  are  always  erroneously  quoted  : 

Je  8via  nommec  George  d^AmboUct 
Qui  plv9  jpie  trerUe  six  mil  yoite  ; 
Et  nqm  hien  me  foyweraf 
QuanaUe  mUy  trouvcrtu 

This  bell  was  presented  to  the  church  by  George, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  the  tower  containing  it 
was- equally  famous.  A  great  scarcity  of  oil  prevail- 
ing in  the  diocesci  so  that  there  was  hardly  eaough 


for  Lent,  the  Archbishop  permitted  the  inhj^tai 
use  butter,  on  each  paying  bizpence  fbrtheiadulfi 
From  the  sum  thus  collected,  the  tower  was  bain 
always  thereafter  was  called  the  Tour  dela  Be 
The  great  bell  at  Moscow,  of  which  we  have  api 
and  which  hangs  in  the  tower  of  8t  Ivan,  is  40'i 
inches  in  circumference,  16^  inches  thick,  and  w 
above  57  tons,  or  1 14,000  pounds*  The  city  <rf 
kin,  in  China,  is  much  celebrated  for  the  size  < 
bells.  One  of  these,  almost  of  a  cylindrical  fin 
nearly  12  feet  high,  and  7^  iti  diameter  i  and  the 
said  to  be  seven  bells  in  Pekin,  each  weighing  121 
pounds.  Yet,  contrary  to  what  we  are  tiM  o 
Russian  bell,  the  tone  of  these  is  reported  to 
very  indifferent  quality,  partly  in  consequence  < 
ing  struck  with  a  wooden  clapper.  Such  bet 
iiiconsidcrable,  compared  with  an  immense  oi 
Eriurth,  in  Germany,  which  was  long  supp08e<! 
largest  bell  in  the  world.  We  do  not  know  if 
still  there*  The  clapper  of  this  immense  bell  w 
ed  1100  pounds,  and  was  12  feet  long,  and  its  k 
when  the  A\nnd  was  not  adverse,  was  lieard  at 
leagues  distance.  A  great  artist,  named  Gefi 
Wou  de  Campis,  cast  it  in  H97»  and  the  exj 
was  defrayed  by  a  subscription  raised  among 
great  and  wealthy,  for  the  whole  weighed  "SSI 
pounds.  In  correspondence  with  the  aadent  ow 
it  was  dedicated  tu  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  bore 
gend  :  Laude  palronos  cano  gloriosa^Jtdgwr  m 
et  demones  maugnos^  sacra  templis  apopmo  iom 
carmine  pulso  \  which  words  are  explanatory  of 
efficacy  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sound  of  belb. 
sibly  no  larger  bells  than  this  at  Erfurth,  and 
other  at  St  Ivan's  tower  in  Moscow,  have  ever 
hung :  for  although  there  be  one  far  exceeding 
dimensions  of  either,  and  indeed  of  both  umtc< 
has  not  been  suspended.  We  alliidc  to  the  gml 
of  Moscow,  emphatically  termed  by  Dr  Oi 
^  a  mountain  of  metaL^'  '  The  exact  dimenwn 
the  great  bell  are  not  ascertained,  owing  to  llif 
lying  buried  in  the  earth  }  but  measured  two 
above  the  jground.  Its  circumference  is  67 
4  inches.  The  perpendicular  height  ia  21  fa 
inches,  the  metal  measures  23  inches  in  the  thk 
part,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  44d,772poi 
A  large  proportion  of  silver  is  said  to  have  fatecn 
ployed  in  casting  it ;  for  while  the  metal  wit  k 
siou,  the  nobles  and  people  threw  in  their  plate 
money  as  votive  offerings :  and  it  certainly  hasaii 
shining  appearance*  according  to  authentic  tocoi 
unlike  belt  metal  in  general.  There  is  a  great  i 
ture  in  one  side,  which  was  occasioned  by  waterp 
ed  on  it  while  hot.  The  building  or  scaffolding  a 
ed  over  the  pit  in  which  it  was  cast  having  takcD 
the  metal  heated,  and  the  water  employra  m  a 
guishing  the  flames  had  that  effect.  The  bdl  a 
was  removed  fiom  the  pit ;  therefore^  what  ii  c 
monly  related  of  the  tower  where  it  was  hiipg  hai 
taken  fire,  and  the  beam  suspending  it  bei^g  bs 
whence  it  fell  and  was  broke,  is  jiot  true.  At  j 
sent  the  pit  is  covered  with  a  trap  door  :  aad  oo 
tival  days,  the  bell  is  visited  by  Deaaaot8»  wid 
much  devotion  as  they  would  visit  xLe  ahriae  «f  a 
telar  saint.  The  Russiaoe  reganl  -it  withaipii 
tious  venerationi  insomucUf  that  thej  would  oot  «l 
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Bell  Rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  stratification  :  the  breadth  of 
this  reef  is  less  than  that  of  the  main  rock,  and  di- 
minishes towards  the  western  extremity.  '  The  great- 
est length  of  the  rock  seen  at  low  water  of  spring 
tides  is  2127  feet,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  230 
feet.  The  reef,  or  south-west  part,  being  on  a  level 
with  low  water  of  spring  tides,  is  consequently,  at 
high  water,  under  the  whole  rise  of  rhe  respective 
tide ;  wliilc  on  the  higher  part,  which  is  in  general 
about  four  feet  above  low  water-mark  of  spring  tides, 
and  consequeatly  about  twelve  feet  under  water  at 
the  height  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 

The  same  laws  are  observable  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides  at  the  B^U  Rock,  as  on  the  opposite  and 
most  contiguous  shorts  of  Forfarshire.  On  the  dayi 
of  new  and  full  moony  it  is  high  water  at  the  rock  at 
40  minutes  past  one  o'clock.  The  ordinary  rise  of 
sprinj^  tides  is  about  fifteen  feet,  and  of  neap  tides 
time  mt ;  but  so  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather,  that  the  tides  vary  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
the  rise  and  fall  both  of  spring  and  neap  tides ;  so 
that  at  low  water  much  less  of  tne  rock  will  appear 
at  one  time  than  at  another  ;  and  instead  of  shewing 
itself  at  low  water  of  neap  tides,  it  is  sometimes  from 
one  to  three  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Westerly  winds  have  always  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
tides  higher,  while  easterly  winds  have  a  contrary 
effect.  In  moderate  weather,  the  course  of  the  ik>oa- 
tide  is  south-west,  and  of  the  ebb-tide  north-east, 
with  some  little  variation,  according  to  the  time  of 
tide.  Spring  tides  have  a  velocity  of  three  miles  an 
hour  near  the  rock,  and  neap  tides  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  so  small  a  rock 
should  follow  the  same  laws  in  influencing  the  cur-- 
rent  with  the  coast  of  a  country.  Upon  the  rock  it 
is  flood-tide  two  hours  before  the  ebb  ceases  to  run 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  so  that  the  flood-tide 
will  have  almost  covered  the  rock,  while  vessels  in  the 
offing  are  striving  with  an  ebb-tide.  The  same  thing 
is  observable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
the  velocity  of  the  tide,  along  all  coasts  ;  and  the  ma- 
riner accordingly  knows  how  to  shun  an  adverse  tide, 
and  to  seek  one  in  his  favour,  by  keeping  nearer,  or 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore. 

f  uci  on  the       The  lower  parts  of  the  rock  are  covered  with  fuci, 

rock.  chiefly  of  the  larger  sorts,  as  the  great  tangle,  fucus 

digitalis,  and  the  badderlocks,  or  hen  ware  ;  which 
last  is  found  of  the  length  of  18  feet,  and  must  then 
be  very  aged,  as  plants  of  the  first  year's  growth  are 
but  a  tew  inches  long ;  and  in  two  years  they  are  found 
to  be  only  about  18  inches  in  length.  The  higher 
parts  of  the  rock  abound  with  smaller  fuci  ;  as  F. 
mamillosus,  and  F.  palmatus,  the  common  dulse  ;  F. 
alatus,  and  F.  coccincus,  are  found  on  the  older  stalks 
of  tangle ;  and  F.  subfuscus  and  confervoides  occupy 
the  smaller  pools.  In  some  places  the  rocks  are  ren- 
dered slippery  with  ulva  compressa,  and  umbilicalis  ; 
and  the  nigher  parts  are  so  thickly  covered  with  con- 
ferva rupestris,  as  to  resemble  a  sward  of  grass. 

Jinimib,  The  rock  is  covered  with  lepas  balanoides,  and 

some  parts  abound  with  the  common  limpet  and  mus- 
cle ;  actinia  erassicomis,  with  star- fishes ;  asterias 
glacialis,  and  occulata,  are  common.  Common  crabs 
of  a  large  size,  and  a  few  lobsters,  are  found.  Seals 
frequent  the  rock  at  low  water,  and  it  then  becomes 


the  resort  and  resting  place  of  cornK>ninti,  tbagv,  nd  Bi 
herring-gulls,  which  teed  on  the  haddocks  and  cod-  *" 
lings  found  around  the  rock. 

When  the  building  of  the  light-house  was  begun, 
there  was  not  a  muscle  to  be  seen  upon  the  rock ;  but 
in  less  than  four  years,  the  north-east  part  wzg  com- 
pletely covered  with  muscles  of  a  small  size.  Tbet6 
appeared  to  have  been  propagated  from  a  few  depo- 
sited for  a  stock  of  bait  for  the  workmen  engaged  at 
the  building,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  empiojing 
their  leisure  hours  in  fishin?.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
feared,  that  the  muscles  will  very  soon  be  extirpated 
by  their  natural  enemy  the  white  bucky,  buccinum 
lapillus,  which  seems  to  be  increasing  <'  in  pruportkn 
to  the  meaus  of  subsistence" ;  and  is  rapidly  de- 
stroying the  muscle,  by  perforating  a  very  small  hole 
with  its  proboscis,  through  which  the  substance  of 
the  muscle  is  sucked  out,  when  the  shell  opens,  and  is 
washed  away  by  the  tide. 

From  the  various  depths  of  water,  and  the  variety  n 
of  the  bottom, .  which  alters  as  the  dibtance  of  the  m 
rock  and  the  soundings  are  increased,  from  a  rocky  '^ 
bottom,  to  coral,  cojugh  sand,  rough  gravel,  sheu 
sand,  fine  sand,  and  mud,  which  is  found  in  the  coufk 
of  the  tide  from  the  Tay.     From  the  circumstance  of 
this  variety,  the  following  kinds  of  fish  are*  caught 
near  the  rock  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excelleot 
quality.     The  red-ware  cod,  close  to  the  rock ;  and 
at  a  greater  distance,  the  common  cod,  Hng,  holibot, 
skate,  thornback,  plaise,  turbot,  gurnard,  wolfe  fish, 
phod.  dog-fish  or  leacdv,  coal-tish,  whiting,  had- 
dock, Rounder,  sole,  mackerel,  and  herring. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  weather  be- 
comes very  cold  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  when  the 
sea  is  agitated  much  by  the  wind,  the  fish  appear  lo 
leave  the  vicinity  of  the  rock,  and  perhaps  go  into 
deeper  water.  Of  this,  ample  proofs  have  been  af- 
forded by  the  liehUiousc  vessels  riding  off  the  lock  | 
at  all  seasons  of  tne  year. 


S 


The  Bell  Rock  is  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the 
in  the  directions  of  north-east,  east,  and  south-eait, 
without  any  land  between  it  and  the  continent  of 
Norway  and  Jutland ;  on  the  opposite  points  of  the 
compass,  it  lies  open  to  the  shores  of  Berwick,  Had- 
dington, Fife,  and  Forfar.  Relatively  to  the  two  hst 
counties,  it  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  centrical 
situation  in  a  capacious  basin,  with  a  depth  of  watff 
increasing  from  the  shore  till  within  two  miks  of  tltf 
rock,  where  the  ultimate  depth  is  23  fathoms ;  ud 
from  thence  to  the  rock  the  soundings  gradually  di- 
minish.    At  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  yards  from  the  rock,  in  all  directiooii 
there  are  about  three  fathoms  water.     On  the  MXitb' 
east  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  inclination  of  tk      ^ 
strata,  the  water  deepens  more  suddenly  to35iiitlM0>»  ..,^. 
and  as  you  stand  out  to  sea,  the  soundings  becofl^  -^^ 
less  ana  less  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  30  miks,  tbe**"^^^« 
ter  is  only  22  fathoms  deep  upon  Marr's  B»nk,wiiii*=*': 
appears  to  be  a  deposition  formed  by  the  joint-opB^ 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  Forth  and  Tay,  in^ 
by  the  great  wave  of  tide  which  proceeds  nwod 
island. 

From  the  gradual  increase  of  the  depth  of  .^^ 
all  directions  from  the  rock,  it  must  satiAdfli'igg'j 
appear  that  it  has  a  su£Scient  base  to  support  it  **^^ 
ages,  against  the  impression  of  the  sea.    Bya»  >*^*'  '^'' 
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nsideration,  howerery  of  the  form  of  the  rock 
nrater,  and  of  the  ground  which  surrounds  it, 
T  with  the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  the  pro- 
ffects  of  the  continued  wash  of  the  sea  viofent- 
ited^  it  does  not  seem  an  overstrained  hypo- 

0  imagine,  that  this  rock,  at  a  remote  period, 
much  greater  extent,  and  perhaps  considerably 
he  level  of  the  highest  tide. 

n  the  position  of  this  rock  with  regard  to  the 
requented  firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  lying  about 
'8  from  the  nearest  land,  a  distance  too  great 
mariner  to  be  benefited  by  land-marks  on  the 
while  the  rock  itself  is  only  visible  about  two 
cfore  low  water  of  spring-tides,  even  to  vessels 
and  is  scarcely  seen  at  sdl  in  neap-tides.  The 
ne  rocks  off  Plymouth  are  at  the  same  distance 
nd  as  the  Bell  Rock ;  but  previous  to  the  erec- 
'  the  Edystone  lighthouse,  the  highest,  or 
ock,  was  always  seen  above  the  surface  of  the 
and  to  a  certain  extent  formed  a  beacon  of  it- 
:he  day-time,  which  was  not  the  case  at  the 
)ck.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Bell  Rock 
n  justly  considered  the  most  dangerous  reef  of 
pon  the  whole  coast  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
ive  proved  fatal  to  many  missing  ships,  whose 
St  for  ever  remain  unknown, 
baneful  effects  of  such  an  obstruction  to  na- 
i  had  been  long  and  severely  felt,  not  only  by 
imerciul  interest  of  these  firths,  but  in  a  great- 
ss  degree  by  all  vessels  navigating  the  Sforth 
i  the  German  Ocean.  Not  merely  were  ves- 
.  upon  the  rock  itself,  but  far  greater  num- 
re  cast  away  upon  the  neiglibouring  shores  in 
uring  to  avoid  it,  or  foundered  at  sea  in  con- 
c  of  keeping  out  too  long,  from  tlie  terror  of 
hing  the  coast  where  such  a  sunk  rock  lay  in 
urse. 

chree  great  inlets  for  shipping  in  storms  upon 
coast  of  Great  Britain  are,  the  Thames,  the 
f  Forth,  and  the  Murray  Firth.  To  these 
nesort,  in  storms,  from  the  north,  east,  and 
ist ;  and  in  such  cases  the  Firth  of  Forth  lies 
a  peculiar  manner  as  a  place  of  safety.  Of 
dreadful  and  continued j^ale  from  south-east, 
ccurrcd  in  the  month  otDectmber  1799,  af- 
memorable  and  striking  instance,  when   the 

1  Yarmouth  Roads  were  driven  from  their 
^s,  and  all  vessels  in  the  German  Ocean  drift- 

the  coast  of  Scotland,  a  very  great  number 
helter  in  this  Firth.  Many,  however,  were 
I  in  endeavouring  to  seek  safety  in  higher  la- 

and  it  has  been  reckoned  that  seventy  ves- 
t  upon  this  occasion  lost,  with  most  of  the 
jpon  the  east  coast  of  Scotland ;  many  of 
light  have  been  saved  had  not  the  fear  of  the 
ck  in  a  great  measure  induced  them  to  avoid 

the  Firth  of  Forth. 

10  wonder  that  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse 
s  Bell  Rock  should  have  so  much  uiterested 
lie  mind,  not  as  a  local  improvement  only, 
ne  essentially  calculated  to  improve  the  navi- 
f  the  whole  north  seas,  by  opening  the  Firth 
ii  as  a  general  rendezvous  for  shipping  in 
storms.  By  such  an  erection,  seen  as  a  bea- 
day,  and  exhibiting  a  light  under  night,  this 
igerous  rock  is  rendered  at  once  the  place  of 


departure  which  ships  will  hail  from,  aad  for  which   BeUarmin. 
they  will  steer  in  making  the  coast.  '  '     •      '' 

On  the  completion  of  a  work  of  so  much  enter-  By  vrhmk 
prise  and  difficulty  as  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  we  hrmight 
most  heartily  congjratulate  the  public,  and  willingly  about, 
contribute  our  mite  of  praise  to  that  Honourable 
Board  the  Commissioners  for  erecting  lighthouses  on 
the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain,  whose  improve- 
ments  pervade  the  whole  coast  of  Scotland.     By 
them  this  measure  was  taken  up  and  brought  before 
Parliament  in  the  year  1807.     The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  on  Sunday  the  10th  of  July  1808,  and  the 
whole  was  finished  within  the  year  1810.     See  the 
article  Lighthouse.     ($») 

BELLARMIN,  Robert,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and 
the  ablest  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic  controversialists, 
was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano,  a  town  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  year  1542.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ;  he  was  ordained  priest 
at  Ghent  in  1569 ;  and  as  he  was  nephew  to  Pope 
Marcellus  II.  he  had  the  fairest  prospects  of  eccle- 
siastical preferment.     His  talents,  however,  were  a 
still  stronger  recommendation.     In  1570,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divinity  in  Louvaini  where  he 
acquired  a  very  hieh  degree  of  celebrity.     After  re- 
siding seven  years  m  the  Low  Countries,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  ana  began  to  lecture  on  controversies  in 
Rome.   His  lectures  displayed  such  uncommon  acutc- 
ness  and  ingenuity,  that  when  Pope  Sextus  V.  sent 
a  legate  to  France,  in  1590,  he  appointed  Bellarmiu 
to  attend  him,  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  resolve 
any  difficulties  which  might  occur  in  the  course  of  his 
mission.    After  an  absence  of  ten  months,  he  return- 
ed to  Rome,  and  received  from  the  friendship  of  three 
successive  popes,  various  important  commissions,  till 
at  length,  in  the  year  1599,  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardioali    Nothing  could  be  niore  honourable 
to  Bellarmin,  than  the  manner  in  which  this  dignity 
was  conferred.    <<  Wie  chose  him,''  said  his  HoLnesSy 
(Clement  VIII.)  "  because  the  church  of  God  does 
not  possess  his  equal  for  learning ;"  yet  be  felt  or 
affected  such  reluctance  to  accept  of  it,  that  Clement 
was  obliged  to  frighten  him  into  compliance  by  the 
terror  of  an  anathema.     Three  years  after,  he  was 
elected  archbishop  of  Capua ;  and  had  he  not  be« 
longed  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  would  probably 
have  been  exalted  to  St  Peter's  chair.     But  that  in- 
triguing set  of  men  were  already  so  powerful,  and  so 
eager  for  the  monopoly  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  that 
it  had  long  been  a  maxim  at  the  court  of  Rome,  that 
no  Jesuit  should  ever  be  made  pope,  lest  every  other 
order  should  be  excluded  from  the  hope  of  the  papal 
dignity,  and  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  should  become 
altogether  boundless.     Bellarmin,  if  we  may  believe 
his  own  confession,  was  by  no  means  ambitious  of 
that  exalted  honour.     For  in  a  solemn  vow  made  in 
the  prospect  of  being  advanced  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
he  expressly  says,  that  he  does  not  at  all  desire  it, 
and  prays  to  God  that  it  may  never  happen.    He  re- 
signed the  archbishopric  of  Capua  at  the  reouest  of 
Paul  v.,  who  wished  to  have  him  near  himself;  and 
continued  for  sixteen  years  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  court  of  Rome.    lie  left  the  Vatican 
in  1621,  and  retired  to  a  house  of  his  own  order, 
where  he  died  the  same  year  on  the  7th  of  September, 
at  the  age  of  79.     He  was  visited  in  his  last  illness 
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Bfllannin.  by  Pop«  Cnfforj  XV.,  hit  venenticMi  (or  whom,  as 

'--  »  —  Christ 'a  virc^a-rcnt  upon  earth*  he  cxpreased  lo  the 
wunifl  of  the  centurifin,  **  Lfiitl,  I  am  not  worthy 
that  thou  9hoiilde4t  come  under  my  roof."  On  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  the  popnlacey  who  revered  him 
a9  a  saint,  crowded  in  tnch  numbers  about  his  body, 
ill  ordrr  to  touch  and  kiss  it,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  off  by  a  militaiy  guard.  His  garments, 
uiid  every  thing  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
use,  were  distributed  as  most  venerable  relics.  It 
was  pretended,  too,  that  he  had  been  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  possessed  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  All  these  appeared  natural  pre- 
ludes to  his  canonization ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
popes  from  admitting  him  into  the  calendar  of  saints, 
but  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  those  princes  whose 
temporal  rights  ne  bad  denied. 

The  character  of  Bellarmin  has  been  very  variously 
represented ;  but  to  his  talents  as  a  controversial  writer, 
the  acrimony  of  his  adversaries  may  be  regarded  as 
even  a  less  eouivocal  testimony,  than  the  extravagant 
admiration  ot  his  friends.  No  champion  of  the  church 
of  Rome  e\'er  defended  her  cause  with  more  zeal  or 
ability.  Hie  works  were  regarded  by  the  Protestants 
as  so  many  bulwarks  planted  around  the  papal  throne, 
which  could  not  be  assailed  with  any  hope  of  success, 
till  these  bulwarks  were  first  battered  down.  Every 
divine,  therefore,  who  waged  war  against  papacy 
singled  out  Bellarmin  as  the  principal  object  of  his 
attacks,  and  it  is  said  that  a  new  lecture  was  institu- 
ted in  both  the  English  universities,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  confuting  his  arguments.  The  modes  of 
noscility  practised  against  this  arch  enemy  of  the  re- 
formation, varied  with  the  temper  and  abilities  of  his 
assailants.  He  himself  set  them  an  example  of  fair 
and  honourable  warfare,  which  they  would  have  done 
well  to  imitate.  He  disdained  the  low  artifices  of 
concealment  and  misrepresentatioti ;  and  confident  in 
his  own  power  of  reply,  stated  the  arguments  of  his 
•pponents  so  fully  and  forcibly,  that  it  has  been  al- 
legf.'d  that  his  writinn  contain  the  best  defence  of 
thoHe  doctrines  which  he  meant  to  refute.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  candour  in  this  respect  gave  so  much 
ofTrtice  and  alarm  to  many  zealous  Catholics,  that 
th':y  wi*h'-d  his  writings  to  be  suppressed;  lest  the 
Urrfi'u'A  sliould  make  use  of  them  to  their  own  ad- 
vkutnyrff  and  the  Catholics  should  be  imposed  upon 
hy  no!  understanding  the  answers  so  well  as  tlic  ob- 
yu:t'urti'i.  Hin  most  celebrated  work  is  entitled  A 
liotiij  ///  Cuntroverxy^  the  arrangement  of  which  is 
« !«';ii  and  nurthodical,  tlic  reasoning  ingenious  and 
i/rofoiifid,  and  ihi?  Btyle,  if  not  elegant,  at  least  ncr- 
»oii4  and  plain.  That  a  controversial  work  of  four 
i//lio  vi/liimfJi,  particularly  if  written  in  a  bad  cause, 
ilioiiM  / ontain  inronsistencics,  is  almost  unavoidable; 
fiA  \hr  ;idvirMrirs  of  Bellarmin  have  exposed  his 
'  i.itUAiWi  Uitt\%  wiih  as  much  triumph  as  if  they  coni- 
r,.'»'l/  jjiv;ilid.ii«d  his  ablrst  arguments.  This  is 
!,,,„/.  #//.M.ihh',  how*-vrr,  than  the  calumnies  which 
\u*  7  hi"  li#i;/«'l  ;i^4Jnrit  liis  character.  A  libel  was 
j,.if,lrh"1  i»yMuA  hiMi,  while  he  was  YCt  alive,  stating 
f',ftj  » \ft  nuUx'dUi-t'^  which  occasioned,  attended,  and 
i'f\\ti'^*  'I  hu  A*  atli.  Among  other  accusations  it  was 
ufUhi\^»\9  HmI  fM-  had  caused  many  children  to  be 
p^f^imi  jfi  Uititt  XQ  conceal  liU  incoDtijoence  |  thati 


touched  with  remorse,  he  repaired  to  Lore 
piate  his  crimes  br  confession,  but  that  the 
whom  he  made  the  avowal,  was  struck  ^ 
horror,  that  he  abruptly  ordered  him  to  dc 
that  Bellarmin  died  in  despair.— Bellannin 
laughed  at  the  charge,  which  was  the  dm 
bable  that  the  blin£iess  of  malice  could  di 
so  exemplary  was  his  purity,  that  on  an  i 
placed  under  his  picture,  it  could  be  reco 
he  preserved  his  chastity  and  his  baptismal  i 
and  that  he  never  told  a  lie.  His  tenup 
mild  that  he  could  bear  the  greatest  injuns 
resentment,  and  rather  than  molest  the  meai 
would  allow  them  to  incommode  him  c 
since  to  fly  and  stop  where  they  please  is  \ 
heaven,  of  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  depi 
At  his  death  he  bequeathed  one  half  of  I; 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Virg 
and  with  his  latest  breath  enjoined  a  friend  ! 
to  the  public,  that  he  died  in  the  same  h. 
he  had  always  professed  and  maintained. 
Bodi^  of  Controversy^  he  wrote  A  Treatise 
siastical  History;  A  Treatise  on  the  Tem 
thoritu  of  the  Pope;  The  Groans  of  the  I 
the  Obligations  of  Bishops;  A  Commentc 
Psalms  ;  A  Hebretv  Grammar;  and  Serm 
General  Biography;  Ancillon's  Melange  C 
Literature,  tom.  i. ;  and  Mosheim's  Ecclesi 
vol.  iv.  p.  221,  3cc.     (k) 

BELLEISLE,  an  island  of  France,  in  tl 
ment  of  Morbihan,  situated  in  the  B>ay  c 
about  six  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Fraiu 
about  six  leagues  long,  and  two  broad,  and 
rounded  with  sharp  pointed  rocks,  thi^  the 
ly  three  places,  well  fortified,  by  which  1 
can  be  attacked.  The  soil  of  this  island, 
fertile,  is  manured  by  means  of  a  weed  cal 
mon,  or  vareck,  which  is  constantly  thn 
their  shores.  Com.  of  different  kinds  is  t 
duced  in  abundance,  and  form  the  article 
commerce.  The  principal  commerce  of 
however,  consists  of  sardines,  which  are  fish 
coast  to  the  extent  of  3000  barrels  a  year, 
rel  containing  about  nine  or  ten  millions  of 
No  fewer  than  150  chaloupes,  of  two  or  t 
each,  are  employed  in  this  fisher}-,  which 
on  from  June  to  October.  A  barrel  of  oil  t 
about  thirty  or  forty  barrels  of  sardines,  by 
small  holes  pierced  in  the  bottom  of  eai 
The  sardines  are  exported  to  Bilboa,  St  \ 
Bayonne,  and  all  the  places  along  the  Garc 
the  oil  is  partly  consumed  in  the  island,  i 
exported  to  Bourdeaux  and  Nantes.  T 
commerce  of  the  island  is  said  to  produce 
between  140  and  160  thousand  francs.  ' 
also  salt  marshes  in  this  island.  Belleisle 
longed  to  the  family  of  Fouquet,  and  was  < 
for  the  county  of  Gisors.  Palais  and  Bi 
the  chief  places  of  the  island,,  which  cool 
wise  about  twenty  viilam.  Chantrety; 
place  of  his  Science  de  ^Histoire,  makea  t) 
tion  of  Belleisle  24-36,  and  in  another  bet 
and  six  thousand.  West  Long.  ^^  6'  SM 
Lat.  47'  17'  30^-     (q) 

BELLENDENy  John,  srchdeagon  of 
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that  the  ehar^red  him  with  an  attempt  upon  her  vir- 
tue. Pnctus,  unwilling  to  inflict  punishment  on  Bel- 
IU:llunMc.  l^rophon,  sent  him  to  Jobatcs,  the  queen's  father, 
with  injunctions  to  put  him  to  death.  Jobates  re- 
fused to  execute  this  cruel  command ;  but  complied 
so  far  with  the  request  of  Pnctus,  that  he  sent  him 
on  several  dangerous  expeditions  against  the  Chimxra, 
against  the  Solymi,  and  against  tne  Amazons,  from 
aii  which  he  returned  in  tnumph.  Proud  of  the  va- 
lour of  BcUerophon,  the  king  of  Lycia  ^ve  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  appointed  him  his  successor 
on  the  Lycian  throne.  See  Homer's  Iliads  lib.  vi. 
v.  156.  AjwUod.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.;  lib.  iii.  cap.  1-  Hy- 
gin.  ^Vi*.  157.  and  2i3.  Hesiod  Theo^.  v.  325. 
Paiuan.  lib.  ix.  cap.  31.  Horat.  lib.  iv.  od.  11. 
Bochart,  PAaleg,  lib.  !•  cap.  6.  Anc.  Univcrs,  Hist. 
vol.  V.  p.  97.     (ii) 

BELLES  LETTRES,aterm  synonymous  with 
polite  literature  and  rhetoric.     See  Rhetoric. 

BELLINZONE,  or  Bkli  entz,  a  town  of  Swit- 
^erbnd,  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same 
fiamc,  is  a  beautiful  town  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cenero,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tesino,  be- 
low its  junction  with  the  Musa.  "  It  is  situated," 
says  Mr  Coxe,  "  in  a  delightful  plain,  encircled  with 
ancient  walls  and  battlements  in  good  repair ;  to  the 
right  rise  majestically  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle ; 
to  the  left,  separately  embosomed  in  trees,  are  the 
castles  of  the  bailiffs  of  the  three  regent  cantons, 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden." — "  The  interior 
of  Bellinzone  by  no  means  corresponds  with  its  ex- 
ternal beauty  and  situation ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  the  houses  ill  built."  It  is,  however,  adorned 
with  several  elegant  churches,  and  has  numerous  con- 
vents. The  history  of  this  town  will  be  found  in 
Coxe's  Travels  in  Sixitzcrland^  vol  iii.  p.  301 — 309- 
E.  Long.  8"  44',  N.  Lat.  «>«  V.     (j) 

BELL  IS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syngene- 
fiia,  and  order  Polygamia  Superflua.     See  Botany. 

{to) 

BELLIUM,  a  ffenus  of  plants  of  the  class  Syn- 
genesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Superflua.  See  Bota- 
ny.    M 

BELLONA,  the  goddess  of  war,  was  either  the 
sister,  or  the  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  Mars.  She 
prepared  the  chariot  of  Mars  ;  she  attended  him  in 
the  field  of  battle,  drove  his  chariot  through  the  com- 
batants, and  animated  them  to  war,  with  the  bloody 
whip  in  her  band.  This  goddess  had  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  was  worshipped  at  Coinana  in  Cappado- 
cia,  where  she  had  above  3(XX)-pricst3,  who  were  con- 
secrated to  her  service  by  making  deep  incisions  in 
Ihcir  thighs,  and  reserving  the  blood  as  a  sacrifice  to 
their  mistress.  In  the  time  of  Severus  there  was  in 
York  a  temple  dedicated  to  BeUona.  See  Pausan. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  30;  Juvenal,  sat.  iv.  v.  127;  Hygin, 
Fab.  274 ;  and  Bryant's  Ancient  Mythology,  vd.  i. 

p.  45.     \j) 

BELLONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
tandria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botany,     (te) 

BELLOWS,  the  name  of  a  machine  by  which 
air  is  propelled  with  great  velocity  through  a  tube, 
or  aperture.     See  Blowing  Machines,     (w) 

BELLUNESE,  a  mountainous  district  of  Italy, 
foroierlj  belonging  to  Venice,  but  now  forming  a 


part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Com*  wine,  tnd  firuitt 
of  all  kinds,  arc  produced  here  in  abundance  ;  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  arc  bred  on  the  rich  patturei ;  , 
the  forests  produce  great  quantities  of  timber,  which 
are  floated  down  the  Piava  to  Venice  ;  and  the  mom- 
uins  arc  rich  in  iron,  lead,  vitriol,  and  copper.  The 
lake  of  Alleghe,  in  this  district,  was  formed  in  aieiy 
sin^lar  manner  in  the  year  1771-  The  monntaia 
Spitz,  shaken  by  some  subterraneous  convulaioD,  bu- 
ried in  its  ruins  seven  villaecs  situated  at  ita  bax^ 
with  all  their  inhabitants.  It  filled  the  bed  of  the 
Cordevob,  which,  swelling  in  every  direction,  swept 
away  the  village  of  Alleghe,  and  fomned  a  lake,  two 
Italian  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  The  pops- 
lation  of  this  district  amounts  to  about  47,500.    fa) 

BELLUNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  the 
Bellunese,  is  situated  on  the  river  Piava,  by  means  of 
which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  eood  trade  in  wood 
and  timber.  This  town  con  tarns  many  esceUent 
buildings  and  marble  fountains,  an  expensive  aque- 
duct, 14  churches,  besides  several  monasterief,  mm- 
ncries,  and  hospitals.  Population  7400.  £.  Long. 
\T  15',  N.  Lat.  46*^  IC.     (j) 

BELOMANCY,  from  /3ia«(,  an  arrows  and  fm- 
riMb  divination,  is  a  methud  of  foretelling  future  events 
by  means  of  arrows,  which  was  used  among  easten 
nations,  but  particularly  among  the  Arabians,     (j) 

BELTS.     See  Astronomy  Index* 

B  ELU  R.     See  Bl cii A  ri A. 

BELUS.     See  Babylok. 

BEMBA,  Bembea,  or  Bembi,  a  provinoe  of  tbe 
kingdom  of  Angola,  in  Africa.  It  partly  ezteads 
along  the  coast,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river  St  Fran- 
cisco, or  Lutano,  which  swarms  with  aea  hortet,  cxo* 
codiles,  and  serpents,  that  devour  the  fish,  and  injme 
the  adjacent  grounds.  Great  numbers  of  large  Md 
small  cattle  are  reared  in  this  province.  The  6tef 
these  animals  serve  the  inhabitants  for  ointment  to 
their  heads  and  bodies,  while  their  skins,  roaglil^ 
dressed,  furnish  them  with  clothing.  The  inbbi- 
tants  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  tbo^ 
their  idolatrous  rites  resemble  those  of  their  ndp- 
bours.    Sec  Dapper's  Description  dt  tAfrique.    [fl 

BEMINSTER,  or  Beaminster,  a  popukm  ad 
flourishing  town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire,  situatel 
on  the  river  Bist,  in  a  £ep  and  fertile  vale,  sunraosid- 
ed  with  numerous  gardens  and  orchards.  Itbii 
manufactory  of  sail-cloth,  and  others  of  iron  and  co^ 
per  goods.  Population  2140,  of  Mrhom  1562  vo* 
returned  as  employed  in  trade.  Number  of  hooai 
311.     See  Hutchins'  History  of  Dorsetshire,    (j) 

BEN-NEVIS.     See  Inverness^hirb. 

BENARES,  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindoos,  ad 
the  grand  repository  of  their  science  and  mytholp^i 
is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  GangOi  a 
23''  3(y  N.  Lat.,  about  460  miles  north-west  hm 
Calcutta. 

The  irregular  and  compressed  manner  which  hi 
been  invariably  adopted  in  forming  the  streets  of  B^ 
nares,  has  destroy ea  the  effects  wl\ich  symmetry  nd 
arrangement  would  have  otherwise  bestow^  es  s 
city,  entitled,  from  its  valuable  buildings,  to  the  irtt 
place  among  the  capitals  of  India.  The  streets  ar 
so  extrennely  narrow  as  not  to  admit  of  two  coaaats 
carriages  abreast.     In  addition  to  the  peniicioas^ 
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fect»  which  must  proceed  from  a  confined  atmo- 
'  sphere,  there  is,  in  the  hot  season,  an  intolerable 
stench,  arising  from  the  many  pieces  of  stagnated 
¥rater  dispersed  in  different  quarters  of  the  town  ;  the 
filth  also,  which  is  indiscriminately  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  there  left  exposed,  (for  the  Hindoos 
possess  but  a  small  portion  of  general  cleanliness, ) 
adds  to  the  compound  of  ill  smells,  so  offensive  to 
the  European  inhabitants  of  this  city. 

The  following,  and  most  recent  account  of  Benares, 
is  taken  from  Lord  Valentia's  Travels  :  "  The  houses 
are  built  with  stone,  some  six  stories  high,  close  to 
each  other,  with  terraces  on  the  summit.  They  are 
whimsically  painted,  and  the  architecture  is  as  extra- 
ordinary. Bands  of  carved  work  run,  in  general, 
round  each  story,  by  no  means  despicably  executed ; 
and  the  large  masses  of  stone  used  in  the  walls,  to- 
gether with  the  neat  manner  in  which  they  are  joined, 
show  that  the  masons  are  very  tolerable  workmen. 
The  windows  are  extremely  small,  and  probably  they 
are  formed  in  this  manner  to  answer  two  purposes  ; 
first,  to  prevent  the  opposite  neighbours  from  over- 
looking the  apartments  ;  and  secondly,  to  keep  the 
houses  more  cool  during  the  winds.  Our  style  of 
architecture  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and.  the  large  windows  would  be  insufferable,  were 
it  not  for  the  tatty s,  (or  screens  composed  of  the 
roots  of  sweet-scented  grass,  on  which  water  is  con- 
stantly thrown  to  cool  the  air,)  which  are  easily  ap- 
plied to  a  house  one  story  high,  but  would  be  im^ 
practicable  in  a  house  of  six  stories,  and  situated  in  a 
town.  It  16  seldom  that  the  universal  custom  of  a 
€X>UDtry  is  not  founded  on  reason  :  though,  therefore, 
the^  have  larger  windows  in  their  country  houses, 
vrhich  can  be  cooled  by  artificial  means ;  yet  up 
stairs,  where  that  cannot  be  done,  they  reduce  the 

r  lures  as  much  as  possible.  The  opposite  sides  of 
streets,  in  some  places,  approach  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  they  are  united  by  galleries.  Several 
Bew  houses  are  building  on  a  very  handsome  scale, 
and  the  town,  in  general,  had  an  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, which  is  bv  no  means  deceitful.  The  city  of 
jBenares  is  so  holy,  that  several  Hindoo  rajahs  have 
habitations  there,  in  which  their  vakeeb,  or  envoys, 
reside,  and  perform  for  them  the  requisite  sacrifices 
and  ablutions.  The  land  is  extremely  valuable,  and 
law-suits  respecting  it  most  frequent.  The  number 
of  stone  and  brick  buildings,  from  one  lo  six  stories 
high,  is  upwards  of  12,000.  The  mud  houses  up- 
wards of  16,000.  The  permanent  inhabitants  are 
upwards  of  58,000,  besides  the  attendants  on  the 
three  princes,  and  several  other  foreigners,  who  may 
amount  to  near  3000 ;  but  the  concourse  during  some 
•f  the  festivals  is  beyond  all  calculation.  The  Ma- 
hometans are  not  one  in  ten."   Vol.  i.  p.  lOf. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Lord  Valentia  gives  of 
the  population  of  Benares.  But  there  is  evioently  a 
gross  typographical  error  which  materially  affects  the 
calculation.  The  number  of  houses  of  all  descrip- 
tions is  stated  to  amount  to  upwards  of  28^000, 
whilst  the  population  is  stated  at  58,000 ;  allowing 
little  more  than  two  to  cacli  house,  though  there  are 
whole  streets  composed  of  houses  six  stories  high. 
.  It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
also  from  the  appendix  to  which  his  lordship  refers 


us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Benares  should  be  estima- 
ted at  upwards  of  half  a  million. 

Benares  presents  a  strange  appearance  of  prospe* 
rity  and  wretchedness,  of  the  highest  affluence  and 
the  most  abject  poverty.  "  In  gome  into  a  mosque,*'' 
says  Tcnnant,  **  thousands  crowded  round  ui,  soIiciVr 
ing  charity  with  an  importunity  I  never  before  wit<r 
nessed,  and  which  I  could  not  then  resist.  Hunger^ 
wretchedness,  and  disease,  seemed  to  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction  :  what  increased  our  uneasiness,  was 
the  impossibility  of  affording  relief  to  such  crowds, 
whose  famished  multitudes  pressed  forward  to  sue* 
ceed  such  as  you  had  sent  away  with  a  pittance  of 
supply.  It  is  not  any  scarcity,  or  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  poverty,  that  occasions  this  concourse  of 
beggars,  but  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  come  from 
all  parts- for  the  purpose  of  devotion  and  charity.' ' 
Indian  Recreations^  vol.  ii. 

Although  Benares  cannot  now  boast  the  fflories  of 
science,  it  is  still  the  grand  seat  of  Braminical  learn- 
ing, and  presents  many  monuments  of  its  former 
splendor.  There  is  still  remaining  a  stupendous  ob- 
servatory, containing  a  great  number  of  astronomical 
instruments,  all  formed  of  stone,  and  constructed  with 
the  utmost  exactness.  A  particular  description  of 
the  observatory  and  instruments  is  given  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Barker,  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  which  was  read  before  the  socie- 
ty in  May  1777.  Students  still  resort,  in  great  num- 
bers, to  Benares,  where  they  are  instructed,  not,  as 
in  Europe,  by  a  number  of  professors,  but  each  Bra- 
min,  who  undertakes  the  instruction  of  youth,  re- 
ceives a  limited  number  of  pupils,  from  four  to  ten  or 
twelve, .  according  to  the  celebrity  of  the  teacher. 
With  these  preceptors  they  spend  many  years  in 
studying  Sanscrit,  mythology,  and  metaphysics. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  Hindoo  temples  iu 
Benares,  dedicated  to  their  abnost  innumerable  gods. 
There  is  a  spacious  mosque,  with  lofty  minarets, 
built  by  Aureng-zebe,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  sacred 
to  Mahadeva,  which  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for 
it.  This  Mahometan  pile  erected  on  this  sacred  spot, 
was  intended  by  the  bigot  ted  and  intemperate  zeal  of 
the  tyrant -to  insult  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos; 
and  it  has  completely  answered  the  purposes  of  its 
erection  ;  for  they  consider  this  monument  as  the 
disgraceful  record  of  a  foreign  yoke,  proclainu'ng  to 
ever)'  stranger,  that  their  favounte  city  has  been  de- 
based, and  the  worship  of  their  gods  defiled.  From 
the  top  of  the  minarets  is  seen  the  entire  prospect  of 
Benares,  which  occupies  a  space  of  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  . 
and  generally  a  mile  inland  from  the  river.  See  I'or- 
ster's  Travckf  vol.  i.     (w) 

BENBICULA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western 
Isles  of  Scotland,  which  lies  between  the  islands  of 
North  and  South  Uist.  From  the  great  similarity 
between  Benbicula  and  these  islands  in  their  soil, 
agriculture,  production,  and  general  management,  we 
shall  reserve  our  historical  account  of  this  island  to 
the  article  Ui.ST.  See  Macdonald's  General  View  of 
the  Agricidture  of  the  Hebrides,  p.  779,  Edinburgh, 
1810.    West  Long.  7^  12',  North  Lat.  57°  25'.     (le) 

BENCOOLEN,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra.   After  the  Eng- 
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BencooUn,  Ush  had  losttlie  pepper  trade  of  Bantam,  they  form- 
^^^^f'  ed  a  settlement  here  in  1 685,  and  Fort  York  was  built 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  1690.  As  the  town 
and  fort,  however,  stood  on  a  stinking  morass,  a  great 
mortality  prevailed  among  the  settlers  in  1693,  and 
the  governor  and  council  fell  victims  to  the  insalubri- 
ty of  the  climate.  A  new  fort  was  therefore  begun 
in  a  more  healthy  situation  in  1719  ;  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  natives  (Prompted  them  to  set  fire  to  the  fbrt^ 
and  the  houses  of  the  English,  and  compel  the  eo- 
vemor  and  garrison  to  embark  for  Batavia.  The 
fears  of  the  natives  having  subsided,  the  English  were 
in  the  year  following  permitted  to  return  and  finish 
their  fort,  which  received  the  name  of  Marlborough 
Fort.  In  the  year  1760,  Bencoolen  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  Fort  Marlborough  destroyed.  In  176S, 
when  it  was  restored  to  the  English,  and  Manilla 
ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  several  Chinese  merchants  re- 
moved their  families  from  Manilla  to  Bencoolen, 
where  they  all  perished  in  a  short  time. 

The  town,  which  stands  upon  a  morass,  is  about 
two  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  distm?uished  by  mariners 
by  means  of  the  lofty  mountain  called  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
which  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  ishnd,  about 
20  miles  from  Bencoolen.  A  lar^e  and  commodious 
bay  is  formed  by  an  island  which  fronts  the  town,  and 
by  the  point  of  SiUeban,  which  stretches  about  two  or 
three  leagues  to  the  south  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bencoolen,  whose  houses  are  built  on  bamboo  pillars, 
are  mostly  carpenters,  who  hire  themselves  to  work 
in  the  English  fort.  Some  of  them  gain  their  sub- 
sistence by  ^^hingf  and  others  by  planting  rice  and 
pepper  trees.  The  pepper,  whicn  forms  the  princi- 
pal article  of  commerce,  is  brought  from  the  interior 
by  a  river  which  runs  north-west  of  the  town  ;  but  a 
bar  at  its  mouth  occasions  a  considerable  inconvenience 
in  the  shipping  of  it.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  a  fertile  clay,  which  produces  long  ^rass. 
The  country  is  in  preneral  woody  and  mountamous, 
and  near  the  sea,  it  is  a  complete  morass.  East  Long. 
102**  3',  South  Lat.  S*»  50^.  See  Marsden's  Account 
of  Sumatra;  and  also  Sumatra,     (h) 

BENDER,  Tegin,  or  Tekin,  a  fortified  town  of 
European  Turkey,  and  the  capital  of  Bessarabia,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  and  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Charles  XII.,  when  he 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Turks  after 
the  battle  of  Pultowa.  Bender  received  its  name  from 
Bajazet  IT.,  when,  on  his  death-bed,  he  commanded 
liis  successor  Selim  I.  to  erect  a  fortress  in  this  place, 
having  ended  his  exhortation  with  the  words  Beii' 
Derinij  or  /  command  thee.  The  fortress,  which  is 
only  remarkable  for  the  immense  ditch  which  encom- 
i^asses  it,  contains  300  cannon,  25  mortars,  and  three 
howitzers,  beside  an  abundant  supply  of  powder,  balls, 
.ice,  meal,  &c.  &c.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  castle, 
*iT  old  fortress,  Campcnhausen  observed  two  inscrip- 
•iorii»,  one  of  which  was  effaced, and  the  other  written 
M  Arabian,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 
Jiuili  by  order  of  the  "  Stambulian  Padischa  Beyza- 
IJ' voJy,  bv  the  powerful  Padischa  Sultan  Selim 
]f*/v."  There  are  two  suburbs,  twelve  mosques, 
J.t,  iM.«,  or  khauns,  and  seven  gates  ;  viz.  the  gate  of 
O^'i<tuiitinople,  the  tanners  gate,  tiic  gate  of  Varna, 
r-ir  wa«r  gate,  the  Uul  gate,  the  Orda  gate,  and  the 


stone  gate ;  two  of  these  gates  are  marked  with  imcrip-  1 
t  ions,  one  of  which  is  peculiarly  importanty  at  it  pitMab  ^ 
in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of^the  Hnnganan  his- 
torian, that  Tegin  was  taken  bv  storm,  and  not  hj 
treachery.    The  following  is  a  litend  trandatioB : 

"  I,  by  the  grace  of  the  Highest,  the  fim  of  aB 
emperors  in  the  world.  Sultan,  form  of  God,  and  of 
his  prophet  Muhamed,  companion  of  the  Lwd.  cob- 
queror  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Woywod  Peter,  and  of 
Bogdania,  I,  Solyman,  seal-bearer  of  the  temr^  of 
the  only  God,  I,  I  have  wrested  the  fertrets  of  Tcgia 
and  its  garrison  from  the  King  of  Germany  ;  I  haie 
taken  it  by  storm,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  chieff  rf 
my  ever  invincible  army ;  and  I  have  given  oiden 
to  have  the  stones  taken  from  the  castle  of  Palanka, 
to  build  this  wall  and  gate;  and  the  fbrtrets  thaU  be 
named  Ben-Dcrim.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegini  965.** 

The  principal  mosque,  called  Muynkar^ganmid, 
is  a  kind  of  cathedral  where  the  people  asaembfe  on 
Fridays  only,  in  which  alone  it  is  lawiiil  to  piay  fiir 
the  Sultan.  The  streets  of  Bender  are  narrow, 
gloomy,  and  dirty,  and  the  carcases  of  hones,  ozen, 
dogs,  &c.  lie  putrifying  in  the  streets.  The  hmt  are 
large  square  buildings  resembling  convents  ;  the  wia« 
dows  look  into  a  court  yard,  encircled  with  a  high 
wall ;  and  there  is  a  number  of  small  chambers  with- 
out furniture,  in  which  travellers  lodge,  and  foreign 
merchants  expose  their  goods  to  sale. 

The  large  metsched,  or  mosque,  is  a  baSdiDg  58  pa- 
ces square,  and  is  the  finest  edifice  in  Bender.    Over 
the  principal  entry,  is  a  cornice  containing  a  verse  of 
the  Koran,  written  in  grolden  letters.  A  metal  basoa 
is  suspended  by  a  chain  in  a  niche,  opposite  the  door ; 
and  on  the  left  of  this,  there  is  a  recess  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Kaba,  and  the  tomb  of  Mahomet 
To  the  right  of  the  metal  bason  is  a  small  pulpt, 
with  ten  steps  covered  with  red  cloth,  from  wbck 
the  Iman  reads  the  Koran.     The  floor  is  adorned 
with  rich  carpets,  and  divans  are  placed  round  tbe 
walls.     There  is  a  cupola  in  the  middle  of  the  bidd- 
ing, ornamented  with  a  red  star,  from  the  centre  of 
which  is  suspended  a  lustre,  having  its  branches  kwk 
ed  with  several  hundreds  of  glass  lamps  of  variovs  co- 
lours.    Several  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  above  thva 
lustre.    A  prayer  against  the  plague  is  written  on  the 
wall,  and  on  one  side  is  a  painting  of  the  sabre  of  A&* 
The  ruins  of  the  house  where  Charles  XII.  residcAw 
and  the  remains  of  his  entrenchment  at  Vamitza,  an^ 
still  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  completd'^ 
ignorant  that  their  town  was  honoured  with  the  pre-* 
sence'of  this  distinguished  hero. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  tanners  in  Bender,  thiu  ^ 
paper  manufacturers,  several  smiths,  and  a  watcb^ 
maker.  The  paper  is  made  of  cotton,  and  smoothr^ 
with  glass,  and  the  ink  is  obtained  from  the  bark  9^ 
the  aMer.  Bender  is  the  residence  of  the  prtncip^j 
Sandgiack  of  Bessarabia,  who  has  an  yearly  salary  ^^ 
j€3000  sterhng,  and  a  number  of  provincial  gover"' 
nors  under  him.  ^_ 

Bender  is  celebrated  for  the  famous  siege  whic^J 
it  underwent  in   the  year  1 770.     On  the  SOth 


July,  the  Russian  army  under  Count  Panin,  opened* 
their  trenches  and  bombarded  the  town,  but  the  ff^'^ 
rison  and  the  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
great  bravery,  and  annoyed  the  besiegere  by 
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i  sorties.  A  new  specie*  of  mine,  called  tlie  globe 
of  comprc&$Ton»  invented  by  a  French  enpnctr,  was 
tried  on  this  rrccasion  for  the  iirst  time.  It  was  charged 
with  16  pounds  of  powder,  and  blew  up  at  tco  o'clock 
at  oighl  with  most  tremendous  effect.  Amidst  the  ter- 
ror and  uproar  which  attended  this  fatal  explosion, 
the  Russian  soldiers  began  their  assault.  Having  got 
possession  of  all  the  out-works,  they  climbed  the  walla 
ill  every  quarter ;  a  furious  contest  ensued,  and  the 
str'^etiLf  and  even  the  houses,  were  hllcd  with  the  bodies 
oft!  rs,  and  the  brave  inhabitants.  Irritated  at 

the  .  '  of  the  garrison,  the  Russians  set  fire  to 

the  town  J  but  they  were  still  unable  to  subdue  the  fe- 
rocious spirit  of  the  Turks,  which  displayed  itself  even 
amidst  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  and  their  walls.  A  cho* 
sen  band  of  1500  cavalry,  and  500  infanlr) ,  were  cut  to 
pieces  in  attempting  to  force  their  way  through  the 
besiegers,  TJie  Seraskier,  who  had  retired  to  the  ci- 
tadel, dijLjiot  surrender  till  every  thing  around  him 
n^ras  in  o^es*  The  number  of  prisoners,  including 
the  inhabitants,  amounted  to  1 1 ,749,  the  remains  of 
a  population  of  30,000,  the  rest  of  whom  perished 
during  the  siege.  Population  8200.  East  Long,  ^9'* 
57\  North  Lat.  47^     (h) 

BENDER  Abassi,     See  Gombhoox. 
BENDER  MA4>i3i>r,  or  Banjak  Massin*    See 
Banjah  Mavsis- 

BENDER  RroK,  Bunjdarik,  or  RiK»  is  a 
oity  of  Persia,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  the  province  of  Kerman.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  petty  state,  which  com* 
prehecds  several  other  places  in  Kermesir.  **  The 
Arabs  of  this  pri»cipaUty,"  says  Niebuhr,  "  are 
chiefly  addicted  to  a  sea*faring  Uie  i  the  Persians  in- 
habiting its  back  parts  are  husbandmen.  The  reign- 
ing family  of  Bender- Rigk  are  of  the  Arabian  tribe 
of  Ben) -Saab,  and  are  originally  from  Oman  j  but 
ibe  grand-father  of  the  present  prince  having  become 
^  Shute,  and  married  a  Persian  lady,  this  family  arc  no 
l^ger  counted  by  the  Arabs  among  tlieir  genuine  no- 
I  bility/'  The  cruelties,  and  history  of  Mir  Maltama, 
whidh  are  not  worthy  of  being  recorded,  will  be 
found  iu  Kiebuhr's  Travels^  Sect,  xxiii,  chap,  iv. 
East  Long.  5V  M\  North  Lau  29°  30'.    (q) 

BENEDICTINES,    an  order  of  monks,  insti- 
\  Uitcd  A.  D.  529,  by  Benedict  of  Nursia,  from  whom 
•  tjicy  had  tlieir  name.     The  object  of  the  founder 
was  to  establi^ih  an  order  which  should  be  distinguish- 
I  «d  by  the  mildness  of  its  disciphne,  and  the  regulari- 
I  tf  oi  its  members ;  and  which  should  afford  greater 
opportunities  of  piety,  and  of  usefulness,  than  any  of 
ijhe  exiiting  orders.     His  rule  of  disciphne  was  not 
.  ill  calculated  to  produce  these  advantages,  had  not 
Ithe  inherent   defects  of  monachism  counteracted  its 
operation,  and  defeated  its  salutary  tendency.     So 
1  c<5u*Tficed  was  he  of  the  efficacy  of  his  plan,  that 
[tlio»e  who  were  admitted  into  the  order  were  so- 
Iirmnly  bound  to  preserve  its  rules  inviolate^  and  not  to 
alter  them  by  any  kind  of  modification.     As  the  en- 
I  ifinc^jC  orders  in  the  west  had  been  degraded  by  ma- 
la|Ma  corruptions,  the  rule  of  Benedict  soon  came 
'i^to   great    celebrity.     In   France,   Italy,  England, 
nnd'  Germany,  it  soon  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of 
^lory  :  the  other  orders  continued  to  maintam  a  lan- 
guishing existence,    till  about  the  lunth  ceatury, 
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when  the  Benedictine  absorbed  all  the  other  religi« 
ous  societies,  and  held  unrivalled  the  reigns  of  mo^ 
nastic  empire.  The  monks  considered  the  predo- 
minating infiuence  of  thetr  order,  as  an  attestation 
from  heaven  in  favour  of  itii  sanctity  and  usefulness. 
This  was  all  fair ;  but  it  was  not  thought  suffi- 
cient :  and  they  must  have  their  miracles  to  support 
the  cr^t  of  their  order.  In  one  sense,  perhaps, 
they  were  right ;  for  the  prevalence  of  any  of  the 
monastic  orders  could  only  arise  from  the  mita^ 
culous  ignorance  and  stupidity  which  had  overwhelm* 
cd  Europe, 

But  this  celebrated  order  had  scarcely  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  glory,  when  it  began  to  exhibit  the 
symptoms  of  decline.  Wealth  has  truly  been  the 
root  of  all  evil,  in  all  the  monastic  institutions.  In 
spite  of  the  vows  of  poverty  and  mortification,  which 
the  initiated  had  solemnly  made,  they  began  to  think 
tliat  it  vras  but  reasonable  to  appropriate  to  their 
own  convenience,  some  of  that  superstitious  weaitlv 
which  the  mistaken  liberality  of  the  public  had  con- 
ferred»  and  as  soon  as  this  rule  was  adopted,  the  rule 
of  St  Benedict  was  but  little  heard  of.  To  use  the 
words  of  Mosbeim,  **  they  sunk  into  luxury,  intem- 
perance, and  sloth,  abandoned  themselves  to  all  sons 
of  vices,  extended  their  zeal  and  attention  to  worldly 
affairs,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  cabinets  of  prin- 
ces, took  part  in  political  cabals,  made  a  vast  aug- 
mentation of  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  m 
their  order,  to  blind  the  multitude,  and  supply  the 
place  of  their  expiring  virtue ;  and,  among  other  me- 
ritorious enterprises,  laboured  most  anxiously  ta 
swell  the  arrogance,  by  enlarging  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  pontiffT'*  Vol,  li,  p.  118. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  the^^  fell  from  the  high 
rank  which  they  had  so  long  held  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world,  by  the  same  means  which  afterwards 
hurled  tlieir  patron,  tlie  Pope,  from  the  seat  of  his 
authority  and  power  ;  by  presuming  a  little  tOf> 
much  on  the  indulgence  and  simplicity  of  mankind* 
But  whatevcj*  might  be  the  cause  of  their  decline,  it 
appears,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
they  stood  in  vehement  need  of  reformation.  This 
regeneration  was  attempted  with  considerable  success 
by  Odo,  Abbot  of  Clugni,  who,  in  endeavouring  to 
nrform  the  order,  in  a  great  measuiT  superseded  it  by 
one  of  his  own,  and  the  order  of  Clugni  soon  be- 
came almost  as  famous  over  Europe  as  had  bcco 
that  of  Benedict. 

We  would  refer  such  as  wish  for  farther  informa- 
tion ou  this  subject,  to  Milner's  History  of  /Fiw- 
Chester,   (f) 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  act 
of  blessing,  or  of  praying  to  God  for  a  divine  bles- 
sing ;  but  it  is  also  used  to  signify  praise,  or  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  blessmgs  received.  Henc^ 
it  has  been  applied  to  the  act  of  sayirpg  grace 
both  before  and  after  nicals.  Among  the  Jews| 
benedictions  were  of  various  kind*.  The  original  in- 
stitution of  them  is  to  be  found  among  the  patri- 
archs. From  the  umc  that  God  entered  into  cove- 
nant with  Abraham,  and  promised  extraordinary 
blessings  to  bis  posterity,  it  was  customary  for  the 
father  of  each  family,  some  time  before  he  died,  ty 
call  together  his  children,  and  hiform  them,  accord* 
3  t 
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Beaedie-  ing  to  the  knowledflre  which  it  pleased  God  then  to 
''^^'  g[ive  hiitiy  how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  divine  bles- 
sing conferred  upon  Abraham  was  to  descend  among 
them.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  patriarchs  enjoyed 
a  divine  illumination,  which  enabled  them  to  look 
back  into  futurity  ;  and,  under  its  influence,  their 
benediction  was  deemed  a  prophetic  oracle,  foretelling 
events  with  the  utmost  certainty,  and  extending  to 
the  remotest  period  of  time.  These  blessings  de- 
scended to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family,  and  to  his 
latest  posterity,  unless  forfeited  by  their  bad  beha- 
viour. To  him  belonged  the  birth -right,  or  right 
of  primogeniture,  b^  which  he  could  claim  the  par- 
ticular bkssing  of  his  dying  father ;  and  to  him,  and 
to  his  posterity,  belonged  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant which  God  made  with  Abraham,  that  from  him 
the  promised  Messiah  should  descend.  Solemn  bles- 
sings were  also  pronounced,  that  is  prayed  for,  by 
the  priests  upon  the  people.  **  On  this  wise,"  says 
Moses  to  Aaron,  **  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying  unto  them,  the  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  dhine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee  :  the  Lord  lift  his 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  ^ve  thee  peace.''  The 
prophets  also,  and  other  inspired  persons,  frequently 
blessed  the  servants  and  people  of  God,  of  which 
many  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms. 
Among  the  Jews  too,  there  was  a  ceremony  which 
they  called  the  cup  of  blessing,  and  which  was  ob- 
served in  this  manner.  The  master  of  the  house 
havinsr  asked  a  blessing,  took  a  cup  full  of  wine, 
tasted  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  person  next  to  him, 
who  did  the  same  till  it  had  gone  round  the  whole 
company.  This  was  called  the  blessing  of  the 
wine.  Next  followed  the  blessing  and  breaking 
of  the  bread,  which  was  iii  the  same  manner  distri- 
buted among  the  guests.  When  the  repast  was  end- 
ed, he  returned  thanks  in  name  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. In  this  cup  of  tlianksgiving,  they  blessed 
GoQ  for  their  present  refreshment,  for  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  for  the  covenant  of  circumci- 
sion, and  for  tlie  law  given  by  Moses ;  and  prayed 
that  God  would  be  merciful  to  his  people  Israel,  that 
he  would  send  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  that  he  would 
make  tliera  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
Under  the  name  benediction,  the  Jews  also  include 
presents  sent  by  one  friend  to  another,  probably  be- 
cause accompanied  with  blessings  or  good  wishes. 
Even  their  fncndly  salutations  partook  of  the  nature 
of  benediction.  "  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son," 
were  the  words  with  which  Joseph  received  Benja- 
min. In  any  country  of  Europe^  this  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  benediction  ;  but  in  the  East,  it  is  used 


merely  as  a  salutation,  similar  to  those  offen  ami  Mr*.  Be 
surances  of  friendship  which  we  make,  when  we  fint  ^ 
address  or  take  leave  of  a  friend.  This  accoanta  bt 
the  reason  why  the  scriptures  so  often  call  tke  §•!«• 
tations,  and  farewells  of  the  East,  by  the  term  Uw^ 
sing.  Various  benedictions  are  still  in  use  amoog  the 
Jews,  the  form  and  order  of  which  are  preacribed  by 
the  Talmud. 

Among  the  Jews,  as  well  as  amonjg  ChristiaiM» 
benedictions  were  conferred  by  the  impoiition  of 
hands,  to  which  the  latter  afterwards  adaed  the  mf;a 
of  the  cross.  Hence  in  the  Romish  church,  benedic* 
tion  is  used  to  denote  the  sign  of  the  cross,  aa  made 
by  a  bishop,  which  is  supposed  to  confer  aome  grace 
or  blessing  upon  the  people.  The  custom  of  recei- 
ving benedictions,  by  bowing  the  head  before  the 
bishop,  is  very  ancient ;  a  mark  of  religpoua  reqwct 
to  which  even  emperors  deigned  to  submit* 

Benediction  is  also  used  for  that  religious  fgft  iimiifi 
by  which  a  thing  receives  a  sacred  character  and^ue. 
The  spirit  of  superstition,  in  the  church  of  Robm^ 
has  mukiplied  these  religious  rites  to  an  astoniihiiig 
degree,  in  order  to  strike  the  imagination,  and  c^- 
tivate  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  In  general  they* 
are  performed  by  aspersions  of  holy  water,  aigiis  oiF 
the  cross,  and  prayers  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
ceremony.  Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  particnfaur  ac- 
count of  them,  may  consult  the  book  of  ecclesiasti* 
cal  ceremonies,  published  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  father  Martene's  work  on  the  ritea  and 
discipline  of  the  church.  The  Pope  began  all  his  buHa 
with,  Salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem.     (a.  f.) 

BENEVENTO,  a  city  of  Ital)r,  in  the  kragdoB 
of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the  Principato  Ultra,  b 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Sabato  and  Calore,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  hill  whicb  lies  between  these  riven 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  containing  several  bean* 
tiful  remains  of  Roman  sculpture  and  architectoicb 
The  Porta  Aurea,  which  forms  one  of  the  entnocct 
to  the  city,  is  an  elegant  monument  of  white  marhk^ 
of  the  Composite  order,  consisting  of  an  arch  whov 
span  is  20  palms,  and  height  S5.     It  was  hoik  bj 
Trajan  about  the  year  of  Christ  114,  and  commemo- 
rates, on  basso  relievos,  the  battles  of  the  Dadw 
war.     There  is  scarcely  a  wall  in  the  upper  town  of 
Bencvento  that  is  not  composed  of  the  precuHis  viem 
of  ancient  tombs,  altars,  and  pillars  of  entabhtiires* 
The  cathedral,  built  in  the  6th  century,  has  no  di ' 
to  particular  notice.     An  Egyptian  obelisk  of  ; 
granite,  loaded  with  hieroglyphics,  omaneats  ^ 
court  of  the  cathedral.     Fopumion,  1(^000. 
Long.  14*^  38',  North  Lat.  4P  7'.     See  Swinbonir^* 
'Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S6.    (v) 


BENGAL. 


lengal.  Bengal,  the  most  eastern  province  of  Hindostan, 
>  and  one  of  the  fifteen  Souhahs^  into  which  that  em- 
pire was  divided  in  the  reign  of  Acbar,  is  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  river  Ganges.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north,  by  Asam,  Bootan,  and  Bahar ;  on 
the  south,  by  Orissa,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the 
west,  by  Banar,  Berar,  and  Orissa  ;  and  on  the  east, 
by  a  range  of  mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Gassay,  Aracan,  and  the  Birman  dominions. 


Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  I 
miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  ^OL^ 
about  300;  extending  from  21  <>  30' to  28* 4<K  M- 
Lat.,  and  from  86**  to  92^  SCT  E.  Long.     «« *-  ^- 
natural  situation  of  Bengal  is  siogularlj  hap|py 
respect  to  security  from  the  attacks  or  foreign 
inies.     On  the  north  and  east,  it  hat  no  wariik< 
neighbours  ;  and  has,  moreover,  a  fonnidabk 
of  mountains,  riven,  or  exteoahre  waterip 
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lho«c  quarters,  should  such  an  enemy  start  up.  On 
tbe  southi  is  a  sea^coast,  guarckd  by  shalloM's  and 
impenetrable  woods,  and  with  only  one  port  (and 
erea  that  of  difficult  access)  in  an  exteut  of  SOO 
milcd.  It  is  on  the  west  only,  iliat  any  cnenny  is  to 
be  apprehended  ;  and,  ei'en  there,  the  natural  barrier 
is  strong ;  atid  with  its  population  and  iTSourcea 
aided  by  the  usual  proportion  of  British  troops,  in 
addition  to  the  Sepoy  establishment,  Bengal  might 
bid  deBance  to  all  that  part  of  Hindostan,  which 
miglit  find  itself  inclined  to  become  its  enemy.** 
Rennel's  Mcmairj  p*  ex  v. 

Aft  the  province  of  Bengal  lies  almost  entirely 
within  the  torrid  zone,  and  borders  on  several  exten- 
Mve  sandy  wastes,   it  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
heat ;  and  is  accounted  more  unhealthy  to  Europeans, 
than  any  other  BritiDh   settlement  in   ludia,  except 
that   of  Bencoolen.     The  south-east  quarter  espe- 
cially, in  which  the  town  of  Calcutta  is  situated,  and 
which  h  a  Bat  marshy  country^,  was  deemed  at  first 
ahaofit  as  destructive  as  Batavia :   and  at  one  period, 
when  the  whole  Europeans  resident  in  Calcutta  did  not 
exceed  1200,  MX)  burials  were  numbered  in  aix  months, 
The  great  and  general  cause  of  disease,  in  this  coun- 
try, IS  an  excess  of  bile,   which  occasions  fevers,  dy- 
sentery, inflammation   of  liver,  with  a  long  train  of 
nervous  affections.     These  diseases  are  most  prcva- 
l«Mat  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,   are 
generally  very  rapid  in   their  progress,  and  chiefly 
attack  those,  who  are  newly  arrived  from  Europe ; 
but  the  introduction  of  a  more  temperate  and  regu- 
lar mode  of  hving,   and  the  more  intimate  acquamt- 
ance  which  the  medical  practitioners  have  acquired 
with  the  peculiar  diseases  of  the  country,  have  con- 
tributed  to  render  their  attacks  less  frequent   and 
fatal.     The  varieties  of  disease  are  not  numerous ; 
their  treatment  is  extremely  uniform ;  almost  every 
stage  has  its  appropriate  remedy  ;  and  no  where  are 
the  prescriptions  of  the  physician  more  certainly  fol- 
lowed with  success.     By  cutting  canals,  by  draining 
the  offensive  marshes,  and  by  clearing  the  ground  of 
trpei  and  jungle,  the  climate  has  been  already,  and 
f^fty  be  expected  to  be  still  farther,  improved  ;  but 
TtJi  all  that  can  be  done,  it  must  always  prove  a 
vcrre  trial  to  every  European   constitution.     Even 
•-»«e,  who  are  not  materially  injured  by  its  influence, 
scarcely  capable  of  any  exertion,  and  during  the 
season,  particularly*  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
whole  omcers  of  a  battalion,  except  one  or  two 

duals,'  utterly  unfit  for  duty  j  and  this  without 

'3^  Extraordinary  or  alarming  complaint.  This  in- 
*Jbrity  xs  supposed  to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
^  he  prevalence  of  the  hot  wjnds,  w^ich  are  occa- 
*^^ly  loadtd  with  sandy  particles,  which  arc  pecu- 
rfy  pernicious  to  persons  asleep,  and  frequently  so 
lito^^tjng  ag  to  be  almost  insupportable  by  the  na- 
^^^  themselves  5  but  principally  to  the  stagnate 
*^^*"e  and  putrescent  substances,  which  arc  left 
*a   the  flat  surface  of  the  country,  by  the  frequent 


iitions  of  its  rivers.     The  seaaons  are  here  com* 
y   divtiuguished  by  the  terms  hot,   cold,   and 
;  but  the  natives  subdivide  ihem  into  six,  com- 
ing two  months  in  each.     The  hot  season  con- 
^*  from   the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of 
f  I  and  during  this  period,  the  thernrwmetcr  very 
'^Ueotly  rides  to  100,  sometimes  even  to  110  ;  but 


in  the  middle  parts  of  Bengal  the  extreme  sultryness      Beagat 
of  the   weather  is  greatly  moderated  by  occiisional  ^ 

thunder  storms,  accompanied  with  rain  or  hail,  dri- 
ven by  sudden  gusts  of  north-west  wind ;  while  in  the 
eastern  districts,  milder  showers  of  rain  are  sliU  moa' 
frequent,  and  peculiarly  refreshing  to  the  heated  at- 
mosphere ;  but  in  the  districts  contiguous  to  Bahar* 
a  parching  wind  from  the  west,  continued  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  season.  The  raiiny  season  com- 
mences in  June,  and  lasts  till  October ;  and  durfn  j 
the  two  first  months,  the  rain  is  so  heavy  and  coit- 
Btant,  that  frequently  three,  four,  and  even  livcinche* 
of  water  have  fallen  in  one  day  ;  but  during  the  tw# 
last  months,  there  are  frequent  intermissions  of  the 
rain,  the  weather  is  rather  clof^e  and  sultry,  and  thick 
unwholesome  fogs  prevail.  The  cold  season  continues 
from  November  to  February,  during  which  period 
northerly  winds  prevail,  the  sky  is  clear  and  unclou- 
ded,  and  the  weathergenerally  pleasant  to  an  Euro- 
pean constitution.  Tlie  dews  during  the  night  are 
abundant  and  penetrating,  and  greatly  assist  the 
progri-'Sb  of  vegetation  ;  \vhile,  m  the  more  mountain* 
oud  districts,  even  frost  and  extreme  cold  are  fre« 
quently  experienced. 

The  general  aspect  of  Bengal  ia  that  of  a  chata*  Genet «liit< 
paign  country,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  peci. 
surrounded  by  chains  of  lofty  mountains.  That  part 
of  the  Delta  through  which  the  Ganges  expands  his 
branches  aa  he  approaches  the  sea,  is  tlie  lowest  dis- 
trict in  the  provmce,  and  seems  as  if  newly  emerging 
from  the  waters.      It  is  called  the   Sunder  bunds  or  ^ 

woods;  lies  between  the  river  Hoogly  and  Chitta- 

fong;  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  any  of  the  three 
ingdoms  of  which  Great  Britain  is  composed.  It 
is  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  of  jungle  and 
stagnated  water,  a  da^ary  uninhabited  waste,  infest- 
ed by  boars  and  tygcrs;  but  its  numerous  canals  are 
so  disposed,  as  to  form  a  complete  inland  navigation 
throughout  the  Lower  Delta.  It  abounds  in  quantities 
of  salt,  equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of  Bengal  and 
its  dependencies ;  and  it  furnishes  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  timber  for  fire-wood,  domestic  uses,  and  boat- 
building. Some  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with 
considerable  prospect  of  success,  to  clear  and  culti- 
vate this  inhospitable  tract  i  but,  as  land  in  every 
part  of  India  is  yet  very  imperfectly  occupied,  there 
is  no  sufHcient  stimulus  to  make  new  acquisitions ; 
and,  as  it  is  deemed  by  some  a  matter  of  pohcy  to 
have  such  an  extensive  desart  lying  between  our  pos» 
sessions,  and  the  only  point  of  attack  from  an  Euro- 
pean enemy,  there  is  not  much  encouragement  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sunderbunds.  Within  the 
boundaries  of  the  province,  and  particularly  in  the 
south-west  angle,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Ganges, 
arc  to  be  found  more  elevated  tracts  of  land,  remark- 
able for  picturesque  scenery,  and  for  the  neat  habi- 
tations of  the  peasantry.  These  upper  regions,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  liable  to  inundation,  and  which  * 
were  formerly  called  Barendra,  are  of  very  i  neon  si. 
derable  extent,  and  of  very  inferior  estimation  in  the 
views  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  principal  divi* 
sion  of  Bengal,  and  that  w^hich  is  roost  valuable  for 
its  produce  and  manufactures,  is  an  extensive  and  un- 
interrupted level,  through  which  the  Ganges  and  Bur- 
rampooter  slowly  roll  their  immense  volumes  of  water, 
and  which  they  asQually  overflow  in  the  rainy  season. 
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The  greneral  soil  of  Bengal  is  a  congeries  of  clay, 
'  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  sand,  fertilized 
by  various  salts,  and  by  immense  quantities  of  decay- 
ed vej^etable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  a  rich, 
blackish  mould,  extremely  loose  in  its  texture,  ex- 
tending to  a  very  great  depth,  (to  six,  fourteen,  and 
even  to  twenty  teet,)  lying  on  a  bed  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  shells  and  rotten  wood,  affording  every 
indication  of  a  country  gained  from  the  sea,  and 
formed  by  deposition  from  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  and 
of  the  annual  inundations.  In  proof  of  this  supposi- 
tion it  may  be  mentioned,  that  similar  processes  are 
continuallv  affected  by  the  rivers  bursting  from  their 
beds;  and  that  there  are  frequently  found  at  the 
depth  of  20  or  30  feet  the  wrecks  of  boats,  with  their 
anchors  and  other  implements,  which  seem  to  have  been 
sunk  in  some  remote  period,  when  the  soil  was  lower, 
or  when  this  vast  plain  formed  a  part  of  the  sea. 

These  inundations,  to  which  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal in  a  manner  owes  its  origin,  aud  upon  the  due 
proportion  of  which  its  prosperity  annually  depends, 
form  the  nx>st  interesting  object  of  attention  to  the 
natives,  and  must  hold  a  prominent  place  in  every 
account  of  the  country.  The  following  description 
of  these  periodical  floods,  the  most  distinct  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  the  least  capable  of 
abridgment,  is  submitted  to  our  readers  in  the  iden- 
tical words  of  the  eminent  geographer,  from  whose 
|)en  it  proceeded.  The  Ganges  "  appears  to  owe 
Its  increase  as  much  to  the  rain  water,  that  falls  in 
the  mountains  contiguous  to  its  source,  and  to  the 
sources  of  the  great  northern  rivers,  that  fall  into  it, 
as  to  that  which  falls  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan ;  for 
it  rises  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  out  of  thirty-two  (the 
sum  total  of  its  rising  j  by  the  latter  end  of  June  ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  tnat  the  rainy  season  does  not 
begin  in  most  of  the  flat  countries  till  about  that 
time.  In  the  mountains,  it  begins  early  in  April ; 
and  by  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  when  the  rain 
water  has  reached  Bengal,  the  rivers  begin  to  rise, 
though  by  very  slow  degrees;  for  the  increase  is  only 
about  one  inch  per  day  for  the  first  fortnight.  It 
then  gradually  augments  to  two  and  three  inches, 
before  any  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  flat  countries ; 
and,  when  tne  rain  becomes  general,  the  increase,  at 
a  medium,  is  five  inches  per  day.  By  the  latter  end 
of  Jidy,  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  contiguous  to 
the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter,  are  overflowed;  and 
form  an  mundation  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in 
width,  nothing  appearing  but  villages  and  trees,  ex- 
ce]>ting  very  rarely  the  top  of  an  elevated  spot  (the 
artificial  mound  oi  some  deserted  village)  appearing 
like  an  island.  But  the  inundations  in  Bengal  are  as 
much  occasioned  by  the  rain  that  falls  there  as  by 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  the 
lands  in  general  are  overflowed  to  a  considerable 
height,  long  before  the  bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  ground  adjacent  to  the 
river  bank,  to  the  extent  of  some  miles,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  serves 
to  separate  the  waters  of  the  inundation  from  those 
of  the  river,  until  it  overflows*  This  high  ground  is 
in  some  seasons  covered  a  foot  or  more;  but  the 
height  of  the  inundation  within  varies,  of  course,  ac- 
-coraiog  to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground;  and  is  in 
4ome  nlacm  twdve  feet*    Eyen  m&n  the  inwdation 


becomes  general,  the  river  stfll  shews  ttadf, 
by  the  grass  and  reeds  on  its  banks,  at  by 
and  muddy  stream  ;  for  the  water  of  the  ta 
acquires  a  blackish  hue,  by  having  been  so  li 
nant,  amon^  grass  and  other  vegetables  |  m> 
even  lose  this  tinge,  which  is  a  proof  of 
dominancy  of  the  rain-water  over  that  of  the 
the  slow  rate  of  the  motion  bf  the  inundatioa 
does  not  exceed  half  a  mile  per  hour/l  is  oi 
markable  flatness  of  the  country.  There  i 
cular  tracts  of  lands,  which,  from  the  natnn 
culture,  and  species  of  productions,  require '. 
ture  than  others,  and  yet,  by  thelowneasof  tl 
tion,  would  remain  too  long  inundated,  were 
guarded  by  dikes  or  dams,  from  so  copious  m 
tion  as  would  otherwise  happen,  from  the  gr 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  river  above  them, 
dikes  are  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expense : 
do  not  always  succeed  from  want  of  tenad 
soil  of  which  they  are  composed.  It  is  ci 
that  the  length  of  those  dikes  collectively 
to  more  than  a  thousand  English  miles. 
the|n,  at  the  base,  are  equal  to  the  thickn 
ordinary  rampart.  One  particular  brand 
Ganges  (navigable  only  during  the  rainy  se 
then  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Chelsea)  li  c 
between  two  of  these  dikes  for  about  seven 
and  when  full,  the  passengers  in  the  boats,  Ic 
on  the  adjacent  country,  as  from  an  eminem 
ring  the  swollen  state  of  the  river,  the  tid 
loses  its  effect  of  counteracting  the  stream  | 
great  measure,  that  of  ebbing  and  flowing,  e 
near  the  sea.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  stra 
that  blows  up  the  river  for  any  continuance, 
the  waters  about  two  feet  above  the  ordinar 
that  season,  and  such  accidents  have  occa« 
loss  of  whole  crops  of  rice.  A  very  tragii 
happened  at  Luckipour  in  1763,  by  a  stron] 
wind  conspiring  with  a  high  spring  tide^  at 
when  the  periodical  flood  was  within  a  fo 
half  of  its  highest  pitch.  It  is  said,  that  tl 
rose  six  feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  Cer 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  considerable  distil 
their  houses  and  cattle,  were  totally  swep 
and,  to  aggravate  their  distress,  it  happened 
of  tlie  country,  which  scarcely  produces  a  sii 
for  a  drowning  man  to  escape  to.  Embark 
every  kind  traverse  the  inundation ;  those  b 
wards,  availing  themselves  of  a  direct  co 
still  water,  at  a  season  when  every  stream  n: 
a  torrent.  The  wind,  too,  which  at  this  seal 
regularly  from  the  south-east,  favours  their  j 
insomuch,  that  a  voyage,  which  takes  up  m 
days  by  the  course  of  the  river,  when  confin 
its  banks,  is  now  effected  in  six.  Husbs 
grazing  are  both  suspended;  and  the  pes 
verses  m  his  boat  those  fields,  which,  in  am 
son,  he  was  wont  to  plow ;  happy,  that  thi 
site  of  the  river  banks  places  the  herbage  1 
tain  within  his  reach;  otherwise  his  cat 
perish."  "  The  inundation  is  nearly  at  a 
some  days  preceding  the  middle  of  Aug^ust 
begins  to  run  off;  for  although  great  mu 
rain  fall  in  the  flat  countries,  daring  Ae 
September;  jttt  by  a  partial  cessation  o£ 
m  the  mountaiast  tbeie  happens  a  deficko 
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ppUes  nec^f sary  to  lc<?ep  tip  tKe  inundation."'  **  The 
t  of  the  inundation  does  not  always  keep 
pace  with  that  of  the  river,  by  reason  of  the  height 
of  the  banks ;  but  after  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  the  rain  has  nearly  ceased,  the  remainder  of 
the  inundation  goes  off  quickly  by  eiiliporation,  lea- 
ving the  lands  highly  manured,  and  in  a  state  to  re- 
ceive the  seed,  after  the  simple  operation  of  plow- 
ing/'    RcniiePs  Memoir 9  p.  348,  &c- 

The  intense  heats  which  succeed  the  rainy  season* 
and  which  act  upon  the  soil  when  full  of  moisture, 
produce,  iu  Bengal,  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  which 
19  unknown  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The 
lands  are  easily  cultivated,  and  yteld  abundant  crops 
ns^ithout  any  other  manure  than  what  has  been  depo- 
sited by  the  waters  of  the  inundation.  The  princi- 
pal food  of  the  natives,  and,  consequently,  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  husbandman,  is  rice  ;  but  very  good 
wheat  and  barley,  though  much  smaller  and  lighter 
than  in  Europe,  is  also  produced,  A  great  variety 
of  different  kinds  of  pulse  is  raised  during  the  inter- 
vals of  attention  to  the  white  grains,  such  as  pease, 
chlches,  pigeon  pease,  kidney  beans,  &c. ;  and  these 

t  coil  statute  a  very  valuable  article  in  Bengal  husband- 
ry, as  they  require  very  httle  cultirre,  and  thrive 
readily  on  the  poorer  soils.  Maize,  millet,  panic,  and 
other  small  grains,  which  are  chiefly  the  food  of  the 

[poorer  classes,  are  very  generally  sown,  especially  in 
the  hilly  regions  and  western  districts  ;  and  there  is 
1  very  extensive  culture  of  mustard,  sesamum,  lint- 
lecd,  and  palma  christi,  to  supply  the  vast  consump- 
tion of  oil  by  the  natives  of  the  country.  The  plough 
of  Bengal  is  drawn  by  a  single  yoke  of  oxen,  guided 
by  the  ploughman  himself ;  but  three  pair  of  oaten 
ire  assigned  to  every  plough,  and  these  relieve  each 
^Krr  till  the  daily  task  be  completed.  Several 
piotighi  in  succession  deepen  the  same  furrows,  or 
rather  scratch  the  surface,  as  it  has  no  contrivance 
fot"  turning  the  earth,  and  the  share  has  neither  width 
nor  depth  to  stir  a  new  soil.  A  second  ploughing 
Mf^osseR  the  first,  and  a  third  is  sometimes  given  dia- 
'Penally  to  the  preceding.  These  frequently  repeat- 
*«>  and  followed  by  the  substitute  for  the  harrow, 
^*"icH  is  generally  nothing  more  than  the  branch  of 
*  *^^^e,  pulverise  the  surface,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
*^d»  For  the  extirpation  of  weeds  after  the  crops 
"^'^c  risen  above  the  ground,  the  labourers  employ  a 
w^ort-handed  spade,  and  place  themselves  at  their 
"•"•^k  in  a  sitting  posture.  There  are  two  seasons  of 
^ping  in  the  year;  one  in  April,  called  the  little 
narvest,  which  consists  of  the  smaller  grains ;  and 
^*'^her,  called  the  grand  harvest,  which  is  wholly  of 
^^^*  though  in  some  places  three  crops  of  this  grain 

1**^  raised  m  one  year.   But  nothing  can  be  conceived 
wont  tedious  and  mjudrcious  than  the  mode  of  reap- 
J^ff*     <A  mixture  of  different  crops  is  frequently  sown 
P?'ftli(rr  in  the  same  field ;  and,  as  these  ripen  in 
■p^Ce^sion,  the  husbandman  must  either  gather  them 
*?jEr^T*  which  occasions  great  destruction  to  the  later 
P«nt:^  by  their  being  repeatedly  trodden  down>   or 
*^*^  'vmt  tiJl  he  can  reap  the  whole  at  once,  which 
?^**^^  an  equal  loss  in  the  more  early  grains  by  over 
"I*^^sfl.    The  corn  of  every  description,  after  being 
i^I^^d,  is  carelessly  piled  up    without  any  defence 
I  '^'^  the  weather,  to  be  trodden  out  by  the  cattle, 
I  Of  thr^lj^j  by  the  staff  of  the  husbandman  at  his 


convenience  ;  and  the  grain,  after  being  winnowed  in 
the  wind,  jg  stored  in  jars  of  unbaked  earth,  and  bas- 
kets made  of  twigs  or  grass,  or  is  hoarded  above 
ground  in  round  huts,  the  floor  of  which,  on  account 
of  the  dampness  of  the  climate  and  the  moisture  of 
the  soil,  is  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the  surface. 

With  an  excellent  soil  and  climate,  with  almost 
^very  variety  of  cultivated  grains,  and  with  a  compe- 
tent number  of  labourers  at  a  small  expense,  the  im- 
perfection of  Bengal  husbandry  is  great  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected.  Sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  most  proper  periods  of  sowing.  No  care 
IS  employed  in  selecting  the  best  varieties  of  each 
kind  of  grain.  The  most  valuable  crops  are  not  stea- 
dily preferred  In  cultivation.  The  implements  are 
scanty  and  incompetent.  The  rotation  of  crops  is 
not  understood.  The  dung  of  the  cattle  is  dried  for 
fuel ;  and,  except  in  cultivating  the  sugar  cane,  mul. 
berry,  tobacco,  and  poppy,  no  manure  is  applied. 
The  lands  arc  not  duly  tallowed  and  cleaned.  Drill 
husbandry,  though  known  in  the  more  remote  coun- 
tries,  is  not  practised  in  this  province,  even  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  sugar  cane.  There  are  no  in  closures  in 
the  country ;  no  capital  among  the  agriculturfsts  ; 
and  no  roads  kept  in  repair.  The  former  unsettled 
state  of  the  country  exposed  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  perpetual  pillage  and  oppression*  The  hus- 
bandman has  at  no  time  any  thing  resemblinga  secure 
lease,  or  permanent  interest  in  the  fields.  Even  the 
genial  nature  of  the  climate,  and  remarkable  fertility 
of  the  soil,  have  contributed  to  prevent  that  exertion 
of  ingenuity  and  application  of  labour,  which,  in  more 
barren  regions,  and  under  more  unpropitious  skies, 
have  brought  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  high- 
est state  of  improvement.  All  these  circumstances 
have  operated  so  strongly  as  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  agriculture  in  Bengal,  that  this  most  useful  and 
first  practised  of  human  arts  must  be  considered  as 
still  in  its  infancy,  or  as  having  greatly  degenerated* 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  peculiar  to 
the  lower  districts  of  this  province,  which  frequently 
renders  abortive  the  utmost  skill  and  diligence  of  the 
husbandman  ;  viz.  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  in  the  an- 
nual inundations.  When  their  increase  is  gradual,  the 
growth  of  the  rice  keeps  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  wa- 
ters, is  thus  alwayft  above  its  surface,  and  is  frequent- 
ly reaped  in  boats ;  bat  when  the  inundations  rise  too 
rapidly,  or  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  the  rice 
is  overtopped  and  destroyed  by  the  flood.  The  im- 
mense and  expensive  dykes  mentioned  above,  and 
which  are  intended  to  guard  against  such  disastrous 
occurrences,  are  frequently  found  to  be  very  feeble 
barriers  against  the  gathering  stream  of  the  Ganges, 
Its  huge  volume  of  water,  bursting  through  the 
strongest,  or  rising  over  the  highest,  of  its  banks, 
spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  level  plains,  sweeps 
away  every  thing  in  its  course,  and  covers  the  richest 
fields  with  a  bed  of  barren  sand.  The  fatal  efiTccts  of 
a  dry  season  are  still  more  extensive  and  destructive ; 
and  in  order  to  provide  some  source  of  relief,  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity,  numerous  reservoirs, 
called  tankxf  of  an  obbng  square  shape,  frequently 
more  than  an  acre  in  extent,  are  constructed  through- 
out  the  country.  These  being  filled  with  water  in 
the  rainy  season,  afford  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
dry  period,  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  uses,  su« 
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perior  in  qualitj  to  tliatj^of  th«  Gaoges  |  and,  by 
means  of  irrigation,  form  a  grand  instnunent  of  fer- 
tilizing the  parched  fields.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
Bengal,  this  practice  is,  at  all  seasons,  an  indispen- 
sible  rei|uisite  in  husbandry ;  and  as  it  is  there  altcai/t 
necessary,  it  is  more  effectually  and  industriously  ad- 
ministered.  .  "  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  rains,  the 
fields  are  well  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but, 
before  sowing  the  seeds,  they  are  divided  into  little 
square  plots, .  resembling  the  chequers  of  a  back- 
gammon table.  Each  square  is  surrounded  with  a 
shelving  border,  aboat  four  inches  high,  capable  of 
containmg  water.  Between  the  square  chequers, 
thus  constructed,  small  dykes  are  formed  for  convey- 
ing a  rivulet  over  the  whole  field.  As  soon  as  the 
water  has  stood  a  sufficient  time  in  one  square  to  im- 
bibe moisture,  it  is  let  off  into  the  adjoining  one,  by 
obening  a  small  outlet  through  the  surrounding  dyke. 
Thus  one  square  after  another  is  saturated,  till  the 
whole  field,  of  whatever  extent,  is  gone  over."  (Ten- 
nant*s  Indian  Recreations,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.)  In  the 
flat  countries,  however,  these  means  of  remedying 
the  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  fall  of  the  rains,  and 
the  flow  of  the  rivers,  are  not  provided  with  sufficient 
care  ;  and  the  reservoirs,  water  courses,  &c.  are  more 
generally  in  a  progress  of  decay,  than  of  improve- 
ment. 

But  no  possible  precautions  can  prevent  the  failure 
of  the  crops  in  unfavourable  seasons ;  and  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  feeble  and  scanty  husbandry  practised 
in  India,  there  is  very  rarely,  even  in  plentiful  years, 
any  surplus  produce  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  a 
scarcity,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  arc  more  fre- 
quently, than  any  other  people,  the  victims  of  abso- 
lute want.  Even  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  most 
fruitful  in  India,  was  often  visited  in  former  times 
with  the  same  calamity  ;  of  whicli  a  very  dreadful 
instance  occurred  in  the  year  1770,  in  consequence  of 
an  unusual  drought.  When  the  granaries  of  the  Na- 
bobs and  of  the  Company  began  to  fail,  and  rice  could 
no  longer  be  supplied  to  the  poorer  classes,  thousands 
of  them  expired  of  hunger  in  the  fields,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta.  Their  dead  bodies,  mangled  by 
dogs  and  vultures,  tainted  the  air,  and  threatened  a 
pestilence,  in  addition  to  the  miseries  of  famine. 
About  100  persons  were  daily  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany in  throwing  the  dead  bodies  into  the  river; 
which  corrupted  the  water,  and  rendered  the  fish  un- 
wholesome nourishment.  The  hogs,  ducks,  and 
geese,  also,  fed  so  much  upon  human  carcases,  that 
the  only  animal  food  which  could  be  used  was  mut- 
ton ;  while  that,  on  account  of  the  dry  season,  was  so 
extremely  small,  that  a  quarter  of  a  sheep  scarcely 
weighed  a  pound  and  a  half.  By  the  foresight,  how- 
ever, of  Europeans,  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the 
East  India  government,  and  the  peace  and  protection 
enjoyed  by  the  husbandmen  of  this  province,  the  re- 
currence of  such  an  evil  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
prevented,  its  duration  shortened,  and  its  pressure  al- 
leviated. 
Vceetablc  The  most  important  of  the  other  vegetable  pro- 
and  animal  ductioos  of  Bengal  besides  pult^c  and  grain,  are  to- 
produc-  bacco,  indigo,  cotton,  mulberry,  poppy,  gaavas, 
"^"*'  plantains,  pomelos,  limes,  oranges,  poracgraiLate.-,  me- 


lons, pine  applesy  the  banyan  tree*  the  ^t.^.  ^ 
nana,  the  cocoa  nut  palm,  which  supplies  a  ma 
tare  of  cordage,  called  coirg  the  sugar  cane* 
thrives  in  every  district,  and  might  be  atill  moa 
cessfully  cultivated  in  all ;  the  betle  vine,  a  spe 
pepper,  wised  in  almost  every  village  ;  the  i 
tree,  the  fruit  of  whicli  is  in  the  highest  estin 
and  is  almost  universally  used  during  the  hot  mi 
the  date  tree,  which  grrows  everr  where,  and 
yields  a  sweet  liquid  of  an  intoxicating  quality 
which  sugar  is  sometimes  extracted ;  tlie  sun 
which  also  affords,  by  incision  of  the  stem,  a 
sweet,  inebriating  juice,  which  when  sour  is  som 
used  instead  of  vinegar ;  the  areca,  io  large  | 
tions,  the  wood  of  which  is  tough  as  whalebon 
its  nut  a  useful  article  of  food  ;  and  the  I 
abounding  in  the  hilly  countries  and  poorer  soi 
corols  of  which  are  esculent  and  nutriciout,  wl 
oil  is  a  frequent  substitute  for  butter.  In  th 
dens  are  cultivated  most  of  the  vegetables  of 
chmates  flt  for  culinary  purposes.  The  potaUx 
ticularly,  has  been  introduced  with  considerabl 
cess ;  and  as  it  thrives  best  in  the  dry  seasons 
are  destructive  to  the  rice  crops,  it  might  I 
means,  if  cultivated  to  a  sufficient  extent,  of  p 
the  lower  classes  in  Bengal  almost  beyond  the 
of  famine. 

The  various  sorts  of  flowering  trees  and  s 
which  either  grow  wild,  or  thrive   with   littk 
are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place 
we  may  notice  as  the  most  remarkable  and  bea 
the  chultoj  the  flower  of  which  is  at  hrst  a  hard 
ball,  on  foot  stalks  about  four  inches  in  Icng^. 
calyx,  after  the  ball  has  opened,  is  composed  c 
round,  thick,  succulent  leaves,  and  the  corolla 
same  number  of  fme  white  petals.     After  cent 
only  one  day,  the  corolla  drops,  and  the  ball  t 
while   a   succession  of  these  opening   and  s 
flowers  continues  during  the  space  of  several ' 
A  tall  tree,  called  the  tatoon^  used  in   bordet 
walks,  the  leaves  of  which  arc  of  a   deep 
green  colour,  and  the  fruit  resembling  an  cu 
a  kernel  hke  the  date.  A  large  spreading  tr 
ruasOf  which  has  a  peculiar  rich  and  beautifi 
ance  when  in  full  bloom,  as  it  is   then   cov 
flowers  of  a  bright  crimson,  or  of  a  brig 
or   of    some  intervening  shade    between 
colours.    Of  this  remarkable  tree,  howevej 
that  there  are  only  two  plants   known  : 
one  of  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  < 
and  the  other  near  the  Duleh   seitlemer 
been  mentioned,  as  one  cause  of  its  scare 
ants  and  other  insects  are  so  fond  of  its  s 
one  pod  can  ho  found  entire  and  uninjur 

Wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  jacJ 
leoptirds,  panthers,  lynxes,  hares,  deer 
buffaloes,   antelopes,   apes  and  monki* 
tygers,  are  natives  of  Bengal.     The  fc 
and  slender,  the  hare  and  deer  very  in 
of  Europe,  and  the  venison  in  gener 
sipid.     The  dogs  are   generally  of  tl 
with   sharp  erect  ears  and  pointed  t, 
found  in  the  eastern  districts  an  unde/ 
called  the  gyal,  whicli  may  be  plaa 
domestic  bull'  and  the  buffaloe.   Tlic  / 
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|7T»  a^jmmdit  ttt  tl:c  tslps  of  ilic  Gangei*  But 
al  tyger  of  Bengal,  is  most  of  all  worthy  of 
^^  notice  J  it  peems  to  have  been  known  to 
mv  and  is  distinguished  by  Seneca  the  jroet 
jelUtion  of  Gangetkn  tigris*  This  animal 
ea  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  of  such  cnor* 
;th  as  to  carry  off  a  large  bullock,  and  able 
undred  feet  at  one  spring.  The  horses, 
d  m  Bengal  by  the  Grandees  and  Ewro- 
of  the  Persian  or  Arabian  breed,  and  are 
at  an  imitiense  value.  The  native  horsea 
ugly,  and  ill  shaped  animals»  tolerably  ac- 
mt,  in  their  best  state,  not  equal  to  the  Welsh 
[Ighbnd  ponies.  Bengal  is  more  defective  in 
edof  catUe,  than  most  other  parts  of  India. 
a«tUTe«  are  overstocked  ;  and  the  black  cattle 
ig«  are  barely  kept  alive  :  herds  of  the  former 
Sen  be  seen  in  such  a  starved  state,  that  not 
F  them  would   weigh   against  a  good  English 

kThe  goats  and  sheep  tnrive  belter  ;  but  the 
\  very  small,  of  a  lauk  figtire,  black  or  dark 
Mour,  wiih  coarse,  thin,  and  hairy  wool* 
ne,  poultry,  and  water  fowl  of  all  descriptions, 
und  in  the  greatest  abundance  lo  Bengal. 
I,  particularly,  are  here  in  great  variety  and  ex- 
:c ;  and  the  common  domestic  fowl  of  Europe, 
Id  in  the  woods,  and  are  called  therefore  the 
fowl  In  consequence  of  the  humanity  of  the 
i  towards  the  lower  animals,  the  crow,  kite, 
,«iid  yarrow,  hop  about  the  dwellings  of  the 
Jffte  with  entire  familiarity  ;  and  rFen  in  the 
\  of  the  English,  pilfer  from  the  dishes  of  meat, 
y  are  carried  from  the  cook-room  to  the  hall* 
^  ftpecies  of  stork,  ludicrously  termed  the 
mtt  from  his  erect  posture  and  military  strut, 
tt  his  ease  at  the  side  of  the  natives,  and  de- 
0ndancc  of  toads,  lizards,  serpents,  and  in- 
imong  the  feathered  tribes,  may  be  particu- 
(itioned,  the  argill  or  hurgill,  a  species  of 
^ichis  very  large  and  ravenous,  and  which  is 

at  veneration  by  the  Brahmins, 
niand  commerce  of  Bengal  is  carried  on 
r  with  Thibet,  Agra,  and  Delhi.  The  prin- 
vticles  are  silks,  calicoes,  muslins,  salt-petre, 
^teugar,  indigo,  gum  lac,  with  a  variety  of 
|ki»ds,  which  pass  almost  entirely  through  the 
I  of  the  company*  The  exportation  of  grain 
:he  com  countries,  and  ilic  importation  ofsalt, 
Lute  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  in  the  hands 
atives.  The  importation  of  cotton  from  the 
provinces,  and  the  exchange  of  tobacco  and 
form  almost  tlie  whole  supply  of  internal 
lion.  Some  part  of  this  merchandize  is  trans« 
land  carriage,  which  i:>  commonly  perform- 
len,  sometimes  by  the  small  horses  of  the 
yi'and  raruly  by  buffaloes;  because  though 
tnimala  are  both  stronger  and  more  docile  than 
^hey  arc  less  easily  maintained.  The  magnifi- 
Bfeways,  formerly  constructed  by  the  native 
Bife  now  fallen  into  decay.  The  country  af- 
0  substantial  materials  lor  the  formation  of 
^  ;  and,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mi-* 
stations,  thetie  are  no  roads  aufficicnt  to  admit 
SC  of  wheel  carriages.  These  disadvantages, 
r»  are  abundantly  compeosated  by  the  facih* 


ty  with  which  !ntenm!  navigation  if  cotJdiictetl.     So     BeojaL 

completely  are  the  various  branches  of  the  Ganges  '•— v^*- 
and  the  Burrampootcr  diffu?ied  over  the  fiat  country^ 
that  scarcely  any  part  of  this  large  province  is  above 
twenty- five  miles  distant  from  a  navigable  river.    The 
wood,  salt,  and  provisions  of  many  mtllions  of  people, 
are  conveyed  along  these  channels  by  30,000  boat- 
men, who  are  the  most  laborious  and  hardy  race  ia 
India.     **  These  rivers  are  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 
from  the  time  of  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in  Oc- 
tober to  the  middle  of  March,  when  the  north^wesiers 
begin  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected once  in   three  or  four  days,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  seajson-     H^hc^^Q  north -westers 
are  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  are  met  with 
in   tlie  inland  navigation,  being  sudden  and  violent 
squalls  of  wind  and   rain,  and  though  of  no  long 
duration,  arc  often  attended  with  fatal  effects  if  not 
carefully  guarded  against ;   whole   fleets  of  tradin|f 
boats  having  been  sunk  by  them  almost  instantane- 
ously.    They  are  more  frequent  in  the  eastern,  than 
in  the  western  part  of  Bengal ;  and  happen  oftener 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  than  at  any  other  time* 
As  they  are  indicated  some  hours  before  they  arrive, 
by  tlie  rising  and  very  singular  appearance  of  the 
clouds,  the   traveller  has  commonly  time  enough  to 
seek  a  place  of  shelter.    It  is  in  the  great  rivers  alone, 
that  they  are  so  truly  formidable  ;  and  that  about 
the  latter  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  when 
the  rivers  are  much  increased  in   width.     *•  During 
the  long  interval  between  the  end  of  the  rainy  season 
and  the  beginning  of  the  north-westers,  one  proceed:! 
in  security  with  respect  to  weather ;  and  has  only  to 
observe  a  common  degree  of  attention  to  the  piloting 
the  boat  clear  of  shallows  and   stumps  of  trees.'* 
**  From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  latter  end 
of  May,  the  usual  rate  of  going  with  the  stream  is 
4-0  mfles  in  a  day  of   12  hours  ;  and  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  from   50  to  70  miles :    The  current  is 
strongest,  while  the  waters  of  the  inundation  are 
drainmg  off ;  which  happens  in  part  of  August  and 
September,'*     "  Seventeen  or  twenty  miles  a  day, 
according  to  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  impedi- 
ments, is  the  greatest  distance  that  a  large  budgcron) 
can  be  towed  against  the  stream  during  the  fair  sea- 
son ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  the  boat  must  be  drawn 
at  the  rate  of  4^  miles  per  hour,  through  the  water, 
for  twelve  hours,"     (KvimtV $  Memcnrf  ^c*)     The 
vessels,    employed  in   this  navigation,  are  variously 
constructed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rivers  on 
which  they  are  employed  ;  and  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  eight  to  twenty-four  oars.     Some  have  cabins 
14  feet  wide,  and   proportionably  long;  and   draw 
from  4  to  5  feet  water :  tKe  larger  boats  upon  the 
Ganges  carry  from  300  to  600  mauns. 

The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal,  as  far  as  it  is  ma*  Maritim' 
naged  by  the  natives,  was  never  so  extensive  as  the  trade. 
inland.  The  principal  part  of  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
way  of  Calcutta,  a  district  of  considerable  extent, 
situated  upon  a  navigable  river,  a  little  below  the 
most  western  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  From  Balasore, 
which  is  its  principal  port,  a  traffic  in  rice,  cottons, 
and  silks  is  carried  on  with  the  Maldives  in  exchange 
for  cowries  ;  and  with  the  country  of  Asam  by  sup* 
plying  it  with  great  quantities  of  salt,  receiving  ia. 
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paymenti  geld,  silver,  uroiy,  gum  lacy  and  silk. 
These  two  branches  of  maritime  conunerce  have  been 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  natives,  for  particular  rea- 
;"#ons ;  namely,  the  fatality  of  the  climate  of  the  Mal- 
dives to  Europeans,  and  the  regulations  of  the  sove- 
reign of  Asam,  restricting  the  right  of  importation 
into  his  dominions  solely  to  the  Bengalese. 

A  very  considerable  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on 
by  the  Europeans  iu  Beneal,  in  furnishing  the  rest 
'ot  India  with  -opium,  which  is  produced  in  Patna,  on 
the  upper  Ganges,  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any 
•other  part  of  the  world,  and  which  is  exported  in  an 
unprepared  state,  scarcely  possessing  the  tenth  part 
of  the  virtue  of  purified  opium.  Rice  is  exported  to 
Ceylon,  cottons  to  Malabar,  and  silk  to  Surat ;  from 
which  is  usually  brougiit,  in  return,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  cotton,  to  be  employed  in  the  Ben- 
gal manufactures.  Rice,  gum  lac,  and  cottons,  are 
sent  to  Bassora,  receiving  in  exchange,  dried  fruits, 
rose  water,  and  gold ;  rice  and  suear,  to  the  coast  of 
Coromandcl,  generally  paid  for  with  specie ;  a  varie- 
ty of  rich  merchandise  to  Arabia,  receiving  in  return 
gold  and  silver.  These  branches  of  trade,  though 
■  passing  chiefly  through  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and 
carried  on  under  their  protection,  are  not  always 
solely  on  their  account,  but  frequently  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Gentoo,  and  especially  Armenian  mer- 
chants, great  numbers  of  whom,  since  the  revolutions 
in  Persia,  have  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges. 

The  principal  manufactures  and  articles  of  trade 
which  Bengal  could  furnish  to  the  merchant  in  ^reat 
abundance  and  perfection,  are  cotton  piece  gooas  of 
various  descriptions  ;  calicoes,  a  name  applied  to  se- 
veral kinds  of  cloth,  to  which  no  English  names  have 
yet  been  affixed ;  pack-tlm^ad,  woven  into  sack-cloth, 
and  employed  as  clothing  by  the  mountaineers  ;  cot- 
ton canvass,  flannel,  and  blankets ;  dimities  of  various 
kinds  and  patterns,  and  cloths  resembling  diaper  and 
damask*linen  ;  wove  silk  taffeta,  plain  and  flowered ; 
tissues,  brocades,  plain  and  ornamented  gauzes  ;  a 
mixed  cloth  of  silk  and  cotton ;  filature  silk,  and 
tessa  or  wild  silk ;  grain,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  salt- 
petre, hides,  ^ums,  liquorice,  ginger,  and  a  great 
variety  of  medicinal  and  dyeing  drues.  The  articles 
which  are  most  in  demand  in  Bengal,  are  japan  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  pewter,  sandal  and  sapan  wood,  all 
Kinds  of  spices,  and  a  variety  of  European  commo- 
dities. 

Bengal  and  its  dependencies  contain  five  large,  and 
as  many  smaller  cities  ;  forty  large  towns,  and  a  great 
number  of  smaller  but  not  inconsiderable  towns ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  common  maps  of 
the  country,  and  need  not  be  enumerated  here. 

From  the  want  of  public  registers,  the  amount  of 
the  population  in  the  provinces  of  India  cannot  be 
very  exactly  ascertained;  but  various  calculations, 
formed  on  different  data,  coincide  in  estimating  the 
inhabitants  of  this  presidency  at  more  than  thirty 
millions,  of  which  Bengal  Proper  may  be  allowed  to 
contain  more  than  one-half.  From  the  fertility  of 
tfie  soil,  and  the  slenxler  vegetable  diet  required  by 
the  natives,  it  has  been  computed,  that  on  the  same 
quantity  of  land  in  Bengal  might  be  nuiintamed  four 
limes  .tke  number  of  people  that  can  be  done    in 


Great  Britain ;  and  that  this  province,  if 
fully  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  could  sup} 
than  double  its  present  number  of  inhabit 
this  population,  about  four-fifths  consist  pf  ds 
doos,  and  the  remainder  of  Moguls.  Tb 
are  the  descendants  of  those,  who  redqced  l 
empire  of  Hindustan  about  three  centuries 
were  originally  natives  of  Tartary.  In  tl 
districts  of  Bengal  they  are  nearly  as  oumer 
Hindoos.  They  are  of  an  olive  colour,  wki 
resembling  the  European.  They  are  all  &( 
dans,  and  hold  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoos  a 
abhorrence,  that,  even  under,  the  protectic 
East  India  Company,  there  are  frequently  ve 
feuds  between  these  two  classes  of  suDJec 
Hindoos  are  slender,  handsome,  and  well  i 
sembling  Europeans  in  stature,  of  a  dark  I 
lour,  and  sometimes  a  yellowish  complexion, 
black  and  uncurled.  Most  of  them  shave  the 
eradicate  the  hair  from  every  part  of  tlid 
and  go  almost  naked,  with  only  a  piece  of  lu 
their  middle ;  but  those  of  a  higner  rank  i 
tomed  to  wear  turbans,  and  a  dress  of  whil 
which  reaches  from  the  shoulders  to  the  fe 
dress  of  the  women  consists  of  drawers,  a-li 
and  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  thrown  over  the  i 
Their  head  is  uncdvered,  and  their  hair  fa 
behind.  They  are  fond  of  loading  every  paj 
body,  their  hair,  arms,  legs,  fingers,  toes, 
nostrils,  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 

Four  different  European  nations  have  for 
blishments  in  Bengal  for  commercial  purpc 
the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes. 
nish  settlement,  Serampore,  extends  about 
on  the  eastern  banks  otthe  Gi^ges,  and  is  c 
considerable  breadth  ;  but,  though  a  small 
is  of  considerable  value  to  the  northern  cou 
is  completely  surrounded  by  the  British  6n 
has  no  fortifications  except  a  small  batte 
luting  ;  and,  on  the  late  oispute  with  the 
powers,  a  party  of  Seapoys  took  possession  of 
the  least  resistance.  The  F'rencn  settlement 
demagore,  and  the  Dutch  one  of  ChinsurSf 
extensive  than  the  Danish ;  but,  from  the 
tablishments  kept  up,  have  never  been  eqoai 
tageous,  and  have  always  cost  more  than  n 
produced.  When  the  East  India  Compai 
priated  to  themselves  the  opium  and  salt-pc 
to  prevent  any  competition  in  the  marketi  tl: 
to  allow  a  certain  quantity  annually  to  tJ 
French,  and  Dutch,  at  a  specific  price,  on 
that  they  should  not  purchase  any  from  thi 
These  treifties,  however,  were  not  renewed 
French  and  Dutch,  on  the  late  peace; 
seem  to  have  considered  the  surrender  of  th 
ments,  without  that  advantage,  as  a  veryus 
The  English  established  a  commercial  ti 
with  Bengal  at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  m 
tlement  on  the  river  Ganges  in  the  beginnii 
17th  century.  Their  first  factory  was  at 
of  Hoogly  ;  but  in  1689  it  was  removed  to 
which  is  about  26  miles  farther  down  the  ri 
means  of  their  fort  and  garrison,  they  | 
from  the  demands  of  the  rajas,  their  tndii 
which  came  down  from  Patna  ;  hut  in  the  I 
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Ifllh  century^  they  obtained  from  FerokserPt 
grandson  of  Aurung-zobe,  a  firman  or  ffrant, 
tiag  their  trade  from  all  duties;  and » while  the 
ffiy  stood  in  need  of  protection  against  the  native 
^this  was  regarded  as  their  commercial  char* 
Hdia*  From  the  year  1742,  they  iiad  frequent 
P  to  resist,  by  force  of  arms,  the  attacks  of  the 
L  states  and  of  the  nabobs  of  Bengal,  till  the 
attle  of  Plaasey,  in  1757,  laid  the  founda- 
eir  great  power  in  that  country*  From  that 
became  the  arbiters  of  the  succession  to 
«hip  of  Bengal ;  and  in  1765  assumed  the 
inient  of  that  province,  receiving  from  llic  no- 
MogtiLi  Shah  Aulem,  a  grant  of  the  revenuea 
igal,  Bahar,  and  Orissai  on  condition  of  paying 
fks  of  rup^-cs  (about  jC260,000)  per  annum* 
this  last  date,  Bengal,  with  its  dependencies, 
n tinned,  without  interruption,  under  the 
"  Great  Britain  ;  and,  whatever  diversity  of 
nay  exist,  respecting  the  means  by  which 
cr  was  established,  there  can  be  no  question, 
as  proved  a  most  beneiicial  exchange  to  the 
In  all  these  provinces,  the  limits  of  order 
ormly  extended  with  the  progress  of  Euro- 
buiinioH  ;  for  the  space  of  half  a  century,  (a 
stance  unexampled  in  their  history,)  the  cala- 
of  war  and  of  military  depredation  have  been 
ed  from  their  habitations ;  and  they  have  en- 

gTce  of  security  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
present  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
r  particulars,  respecting  the  civil  history 
its  commercial  connections  with  Great 
I,  its  government  and  revenues,  the  religion, 
ge,  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  we 
ur  readers  to  the  articles,  India,  Hindostan, 
India  Compaky,  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Gas* 
ri:KToos,  Hindoos,  Seiks,  Brahmins,  &c, 
wiem  Urtiv*  Hut.  vol.  vi.  Rcnnel's  Memoir 
Wap  of  Hindfisian,  Pinkerton's  Geography* 
rit'a  Indiaji  Hecreniions  ;  Thoughts  on  India  i 
'ks  Oil  (he  Hiudandrj/f  Sfc,  of  Bengal,  '  Valen- 
)fm>ekt  voK  i.  Pennant's  Viet&tf  Hmdmtan, 
?  RetmrcheSf  vol  %,     ( y ) 

L  Stripes,  known  also  by  the  appella- 
hamny  is  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
jtton  manufacture  which  have  been  derived 
bdian  sources,  and  recently  cultivated  to  very 
extent  in  Britain.  A  very  near  relative  of  the 
fit  this  article,  was  the  first  person  who  manu- 
Vthem  to  any  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
nnd ;  and  their  introduction  in  Lancashire, 
ihey  have  been  carried  to  a  prodigious  height, 
MOrc  recent.  The  Bengal  or  gingham,  is  a 
■K  generally  rather  fine  fabric,  of  coloured 
■Dtton  ;  and  these  stripes  are  sometimes  cros^ 
Bb  either  similar  or  dissimilar  stripes,  by  the 
Eo  as  to  form  a  check.  The  fabric  of  the  Ben- 
ipc<  16  generally  designed  to  assimilate  it  to  the 
'  kinds  of  printed  cottons  used  for  women's  ap- 
A  kind  of  a  much  denser  fabric,  and  generally 
ch  larger  patterns,  is  also  manufactured  for 
gS  of  bed»,  window  curtains,  sofa  and  chair 
I  and  other  kinds  of  domestic  furniture,     A 

E excellence,  when  well  manufactu- 
I, 


red,  conttsts  in  strength  of  fabric  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
lour. Of  the  fabric,  as  it  %va8  first  practised  in  Scot-  , 
bnd,  a  very  near  idea  may  be  had  by  taking  about 
No.  32  for  a  1200  reed,  and,  in  this  dense  fabric,  ta- 
king the  proportion  already  stated,  (as  the  squares 
of  tlie  reeds,  so  are  the  numbers  of  the  warp,)  the 
deviation  from  actual  practice  will  not  be  great*  The 
great  expense  of  the  Turkey  red  dye,  which  is  the 
most  prevalent  colour,  renders  this  article  very  ex- 
pensive when  the  dyed  warp  is  bold  and  coarse  ;  and 
this  circumstance  has  occasioned  a  very  great  faUiiijj 
off  in  the  quality  of  these  stuffs.  The  first  expedient 
generally  practised,  is  to  make  the  coloured  warp 
very  considerably  finer  than  the  white  ;  for,  as  the 
price  of  the  dye,  which  is  charged  by  the  weight, 
greatly  exceeds  the  original  cost  of  the  yarn,  it  be- 
comes a  great  object  in  point  of  price,  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  in  this  respect.  But,  when  the  coloured 
warp  is  very  disproportionally  finer  than  the  general 
body  of  the  texture,  besides  the  deterioration  which 
the  genci-al  fabric  sustains,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour 
is  inevitably  lost ;  for  the  dyed  warp  ib  so  sunk  and 
concealed  in  the  density  of  the  general  fabric,  as  only 
to  produce  a  very  faint  effect.  The  whole  fabric,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Lancashire  goods,  is  sometimes  also 
made  extremely  flimsy,  and  the  defect  is  concealed 
from  the  superficial  and  ignorant  observer,  by  the 
mode  of  dressing  and  finishing  the  gooda,  so  as  to 
give  them  an  appearance  of  at  least  tolerable  density 
of  fabric  ;  but  the  illusion  is  completely  dissipated  by 
the  first  wetting  to  which  they  are  afterwards  expo- 
sed* This  mode  of  flushing  consists  merely  in 
starching  the  cloth  when  bleached  with  a  very  thick 
mucilage,  w^hich  completely  insinuates  itself  into  every 
vacancy  between  the  threads  ;  and  then  either  dres- 
sing it  with  the  paper  or  pasteboard  cyhnders,  which 
will  be  described  in  the  article  Calekdek,  or  giving  it 
high  glazing  with  w^x  and  the  flint,  as  also  described 
in  the  same  article.  In  this  state,  when  stiffened  with 
the  mucilage  and  well  smoothed,  it  has  a  beautiful  and 
glossy  appearance  ;  and  really,  in  some  respect,  re- 
sembles the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  well  made  wri- 
ting paper  ;  but  whenever  the  starch,  with  which 
every  part  is  fully  saturated  and  impregnated,  la  dis- 
solved by  moisture,  the  thinness  and  poverty  of  the 
fabric  is  fully  delected.  The  stripes  which  are  made 
for  furniture,  requiring  greater  strength  than  those 
for  garments,  are  more  dense  and  close  in  the  fa- 
bric than  the  others.  If  No.  24-  of  cotton  yam 
be  taken  for  a  1200  reed,  and  other  fabrics  cal- 
culated by  the  same  analogy  as  the  former,  something 
very  near  what  takes  place  in  common  practice  will 
be  found.  In  the  latter  article,  the  colouring  of  the 
stripes  is  generally  much  heightened,  by  making  that 
part  of  the  textureoftwecled,  instead  of  plain  cloth* 
As  the  fast  colours,  such  as  purple,  claret,  Turkey 
red,  blue,  and  buff,  arc  generally  employed,  the  fa- 
bric, if  less  susceptible  of  great  ornamental  variety 
than  printed  cloths,  is  generally  very  superior  in  the 
greater  requisites  of  brilliancy  and  durability  j  and 
hence  it  is  in  higher  estimation  with  those  who  study 
economy,  and  prefer  durability  to  show.  In  an  eco- 
nomical comparison  with  prints,  among  other  advan* 
tages  which  loom  woven  stripes  possess,  is  their  be- 
ing totally  free  from  the  excise  duty  of  three-pence 
3m    . 
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halfpenny  per  square  yard^  which  attaches  to  the 
former ;  and^  in  coarse  articles,  forms  a  very  heavy 
tax,  heing  often  above  20 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  (  j.d.  ) 

BENUO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Angola,  and  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  river  Sen^o,  and  stretching 
along  the  west  coast.  This  provmce  was  conquered 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  have  cultivated  considerable 
tracts  of  ground,  which  produce  maize  and  manioc 
root  in  great  quantities.  13>anana  and  bacova  trees  also 
abound  in  this  province.  See  Dapper's  DescriptioH 
de  fJfrioHe.     (J) 

BENCUELA,  a  province  of  Angola,  in  Afri- 
ca, stretching  along  the  coast,  the  limits  of  which 
have  not  been  accurately  ascertained  by  geographers. 
This  province  was  formerly  governed  by  its  own 
kings ;  but  the  incursions  of  tlie  barbarous  Giagas 
laid  waste  the  country;  and  the  protection  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  ha\'e  built  several  forts  along  the 
coast,  nas  not  been  able  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
importance.  Near  the  Bay  of  Cows  a  great  quantity 
of  com  and  beans  are  raised,  and  the  inhabitants  rear 
cattle  of  the  best  kind  in  great  numbers.  In  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  they  gather  a  kind  of  odoriferous 
wood,  called  kakongo,  which  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion. According  to  Marteniere,  there  are  near  the 
aame  bay  excellent  mines  of  copper.  Another  travel- 
ler maintains,  that  there  are  silver  mines  in  the  moun- 
tainti,  which  have  not  yet  been  wrought. 

The  principal  towns  of  Benguela  are  Old  Ben- 
guela,  situated  upon  a  mountain ;  St  Philip,  or  New 
Benguela;  Mankikendo,  apd  Kuschil.  The  chief 
rivers  are  Nika,  St  Francisco,  Moreno,  Farsa,  Ku- 
neni,  and  Canton- Belle.  According  to  Dapper,  the 
water  of  the  last  of  these  rivers  is  of  a  saline  nature, 
and  is  collected  into  pits  by  the  natives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  salt.  The  mouth  of  this^nver, 
which  i?  sheltered  from  the  winds,  is  about  sixteen  feet 
deep.  To  the  north  of  this  river,  the  sea  forms  a  gulf 
which  is  called  Good  Bay  by  the  Dutch,  on  account  of 
}ti  being  an  excellent  watering-place.  The  climate  of 
Benguela  is  very  insalubrious.  The  mountainous 
districts  swarm  with  wild  beasts  of  various  kinds. 
See  Dapper's  Description  de  VAfriqtte.     (h) 

BENIN,  sometimes  called  Great  Bbnin,  the 
.Tiost  extensive  kingdom  An  Guinea,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Gago,  Nigritia,  and  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  on  the 
west  by  the  kingdom  of  Ardra ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Alujak  and  Istanna.  Its  principal  river,  the  Formosa, 
divides  itself  into  several  branches,  some  of  which 
are  large  and  navigable  streams.  The  banka  of  these 
streams  are  inhabited  by  various  nations,  governed 
by  their  respective  kings,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
»>overeign  of  Awerriy  are  the  slaves  of  the  king  of 
Benin. 

Though  this  kingdom  be  extremely  populous,,  its 
♦"owns,  or  rather  villages,  are  very  distant  from  each 
other,  not  only  in  the  interior,  but  also  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  ooast.  Next  to  the  capital, 
its  principal  towns  are  Bododa,  Arebo,  Agatton,  and 
Meiberg,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Formosa,  and 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Dutch  colonists,  who  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic. 

The  country  of  Benin  is  low  ind  flat,  much  co- 


vered with  wood,  aad  intersected  in  >bab7  pl 
rivers  and  small  lakes.  In  seme  parts  of  it^ 
particularly  on  the  road  from  Agatton  to 
there  is  no  water  to  be  found.  Yet  even  tl 
and  plants  grow  to  great  ptrfection  y.  and  t 
country  between  Agatton  and  Formosa  is 
with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  Cotton  is 
abundant  production  of  this  country,  and  : 
principal  article  of  dress.  Pepper,  likewii 
here,  though  neither  in  such  quantities  noi 
perfection  as  in  India.  Two  sorts  of  wine 
use  of  in  Benin,  called  wine  of  Pali,  and  wis 
don ;  the  first  of  which  is  drunk  in  the  m 
at  noon,  and  die  latter  in  the  eveninjgr.  Jas] 
are  almost  the  only  mineral  production  of  t 
try  mentioned  by  travellers.  Thoug^h  on 
richest  kingdoms  in  Guinea,  Benin  containi 
any  gold-dust,  which  is  found  in  almost  er 
part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It 
however,  abound  in  fish  of  almost  every  1 
are  particularly  celebrated  for  a  species  of  b 
which  forms  a  lucrative  branch  ox  trade.  ' 
drupeds  of  this  country  are  elephants,  ty] 
pards,  wild  boars,  civet  cats,  mountain  cati 
nares,  and  sheep  with  fleeces  of  hair.  Its 
birds  are  parroquets,  pigeons,  partridgnes,  sti 
ostriches.  Crocodiles,  sea-horses,  and  a  ] 
species  of  torpedo,  swarm  in  the  rivers. 

The  climate  of  Benin,  though  somewhat 
is  in  general  unwholesome.  The  pleasanta 
ther  tne  most  tolerable,  season  is  in  the  n 
Aucrust  and  September;  for  then  the  air  is  : 
by  frequent  rains.  Tremendous  thunders  m 
nmgs  prevail  during  the  months  of  June  s 
But  the  most  noxious  season  is  in  the  montl 
tober,  November,  and  December ;  when  tfa 
intolerable,  and  the  country  is  perpetually  e 
in  thick  pestilential  fogs. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  tb 
ter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benin,  is  their  fne 
benevolent  disposition..  They  are  eztmnc 
teous  and  hospitable  to  strangers;-  and  are  so 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  that  when  i 
pean  gives  any  of  them  a  present,  they  nev 
repay  it  two  told.  Nor  are  they  less  attentr 
comfort  of  their  indict  conntrymen*  T 
many  institutions,  which  breathe  the  purest 
humanity.  The  king,  the  viceroys,  and  the  | 
give  subsistence  to  the  poor  in  the  towns  of 
spective  residence,  by  employing  in  various  off 
whom  their  age  and  health  enu^le  to  work,  i 
tainin?  gratuitously  the  aged  and  infirm.  Th 
individiul  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin  is-aHowe 
in  want,  and  beggary  is  altogether  unkwr 
dolence  is  another  characteristic  disposhio 
natives  of  Benin.  Only  those  whona  poic 
pels  to  work  will  submit  to  any  kind  of  oi 
hour.  The  rest  devolve  Ujpon  their  wa 
slaves,  the  toil^of  cultivating  the  ground,  andi 
tice  of  the  few  arts  with- which  they  are  aci 
The  ladies  of  Benin,  therefore,  not  only  pic 
cotton,  and  manufacture  it  into  doth,  but 
ployed  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  tannoi 
workmanship  is  extremely  rude;  but  this  k 
peachmeot.  rather  upon  their  OManSy  perfaf 
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Bentlflf.  amngred,  and  in  the  other  five  colunons,  all  the  va« 
riouB  interpretations  of  those  words  to  be  found  in 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Vulgates-Latin)  and^Septuagint, 
as  well  as  in  Aquila,  Symmachusy  and  Theodosian. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  compiled  for  his  own  pri- 
vate use  another  volume  in  quarto,  containing  all  the 
various  readings  and  emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
collated  from  these  ancient  versions.  In  1681  he  left 
the  university,  and  taught  a  scliool  at  Spalding.  Soon 
after  he  was  chosen  as  t>receptor  to  the  son  of  I>r 
Stillingfiect,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  who  appointed  him 
likewise  to  be  his  domestic  chaplain.  The  first  work 
which  he  published,  was  a  Latin  epistle  to  Dr  John 
Mill,  containing  critical  observations  on  the  chroni- 
.  con  of  Malala,  the  Greek  historiographer.  This  work 
appeared  in  1691 ;  and  about  the  same  time,  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  as  the  first  person  to 
preach  the  lecture  rounded  by  Mr  Boyle,  for  the  vin* 
dication  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  The  sermons  which  he  delivered 
in  this  capacity,  were  published  at  the  desire  of  the 
respectable  trustees  to  whom  he  owed  his  appoint- 
ment, and  contain  the  best  confutation  of  the  absur- 
dities of  atheism  ever  given  to  the  world.  Literary 
honours,  accompanied  with  more  substantial  advan- 
tages, now  began  to  crowd  upon  him.  ki  December 
1693,  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  St  James's  ;  and  such  was  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
this  new  situation,  that  before  his  patent  was  signed, 
he  had  enriched  the  library  with  about  a  thousand 
volumes  due  to  it,  in  virtue  of  a  neglected  act  of  Par- 
liament, which  directs,  that  one  copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  "Enfhnd  should  be  presenteid  to  St  James's, 
and  to  each  university.  Soon  after  his  nomination  to  this 
office,  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy,  which, 
though  trivial  in  itself/  derived  considerable  import- 
ance from  the  character  of  the  parties  by  whom  it 
was  carried  on,  and  attracted  for  a  long  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  literary  world.  The  honourable  Charles 
Boyle  applied  to  Dr  Bentley,  by  means  of  a  London 
bookseller,  for  a  ihanuscript  copy  of  the  Epistle  of 
Phalaris,  which  he  intended  to  publish.  It  was  ob- 
tained after  much  solicitation  and  many  delays,  and 
had  not  been  above  six  days  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Boyle, 
when  it  was  re-demanded  by  the  Doctor,  with  some 
expressions  of  contempt  both  for  the  work  and  the 
editor.  This  insult  was  resented  by  Mr  Boyle  in  his 
preface  to  Phalaris ;  Bentley  in  return,  wrote  m  dis- 
sertation on  the  Epistles  of  Themistocles,  Socrates, 
Euripides,  Phalaris,  and  the  fables  of  JSsop,  main- 
taining, and  indeed  proving  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris  are  spu- 
rious, and  that  Mr  Boyle,  by  a  very  bad  edition,  had 
€nly  rendered  them  more  contemptible.  Boyle  re- 
torted ;  a  warm  contest  ensued ;  the  literati  ranged 
^emselves  under  the  standards  of  the  different  com- 
batants ;  all  the  artillery  of  wit  and  learning  was  play- 
ed off  on  both  sides  ;  till,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
controversies,  tlie  immediate  subject  in  dispute  was 
relinquished  for  ill-natured  sarcasm,  and  personal  in- 
vective. Bentley  was  unfortunate  in  having  all  the 
contemporary  wits,  by  whom  he  was  dreaded,  as  his 
avowed  enemies;  but  when  the  heat  of  irritation 
passed  off,  it  was  almost  universally  agreed,  that  he 
bad  the  decided  advantage  over  his  antagonist  in  eru* 


dition  and  anrttment,  and  was  but  litck  infierior  to  1 
him  in  refined  raillery,  and  pointed  wit.     He  wii  DOt  ^ 
so  much  occupied  by  this  squabble*  as  not  to  fiad 
some  leisure  for  his  ravourite  employment  of  coUataig 
and  commentinfiT  upon  the  classics.     At  the 
request  of  his  friend  Grsvius,  he  drew  up 
versions  and  remarks  on  CaUimachus,  with  a 
tion  of  some  scattered  pieces  and  fngmenta  of  that 
poet,  which  were  published  by  Grseviut  on  the  coii> 
tinent  in  1697.     In  1700,  he  was  made  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  an  office  wortli  tbent 
£1000  a-year ;  and  soon  after  was  collated  Aidu 
deacon  of  Ely.  He  was  now  placed  in  the  sitiiatioa  af 
all  others  most  suited  to  his  habits  and  Ids  wishcit 
and  en^ged,  witfi  new  ardour,  in  the  exercise  of  ik 
lustrating  the  classics.     The  two  first  comedies  cf 
Aristophanes,  with  his  annotations,  werepuUidicdal 
Amsterdam  in  1710;  and  about  the  same  tsnep  the 
fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon  appeared  at 
Rheims,  with  his  comments  and  emendations,  mdsr 
the  feigned  name  of  Phileleuthenu  Lyariemsiif  a 
character  which  he  again  assumed  in  his  attack  imoa 
Collins's  Discourse  on  Freethinking.     The  most !» 
portant  of  his  critical  perfpnnances*  howevery  is  Ui 
celebrated  editran  of  Horace,  which  was  published  m 
1711 ;  and  is  pronounced  by  Dr  Hare  to  be  the  com* 
pletest  work  produced  by  criticism  since  the  restonk 
tion  of  learning.     In  1716,  he  was  appointed  Rcgim 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge ;  and  in  thessaie 
year,  circulated  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of  tk 
Greek  Testament,  with  St  Jerome's  Latin  versioai 
Few  men  could  seem  better  qualified  for  such  sn  ua> 
dertaking.     The  greater  part  of  his  life  had  boa 
spent  in  the  criticu  study  of  the  learned  langosM 
with  which  he  was  mostprofoiuidly  acquainted,  ifii 
professional  situation  dBorded  him  all  the  &ciMlia 
which  could  be  enjoyed  in  Britain;  he  had  sent Ip 
nephew,  Dr  Thomas  Bentley,  in  search  of  every  ai^ 
nuscript  which  could  be  obtained  on  the  cofeati 
and  was  actually  in  possession  of  twenty  ffiflemt  _ 
manuscripts,   when  his  proposals  appeared, 
were  received  in  the  most  flattering  nmnncr  bf 
true  lovers  of  learning  i  till  Dr  Conyers  Middkt 
always  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Bentley*  publiriiBd 
marks,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  upon  his 
endeavouring   to  prove  that   he  posiessi 
the  talents  nor  materials  requisite  for  the 
king.  These  animadversions  chagrined  Dr  Bcndef 
much,  that  he  determined  the  wo»  should  not  i 
during  his  lifetime ;  and  the  subscription  money 
he  hul  received,  amounting  to  about  £MOt 
immediately  refunded  to  the  subscribers.    TfaskC^ 
twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a  state  of  di^ 
nified  ease.     His  only  productions  during  aO  M 
time,  were  his  editions  of  TVivace,  Phmtm^wd 
Milton.     His  peace  was  considerably  inleiiajpttt 
however,  at  one  period,  by  a  quarrel  in  which  hswai 
engaged  with  the  members  of  the  college  over  wUfik 
he  presided.     By  reforming  some  abases  which  hii 
long  existed,  and  curtailing  salaries  for  which  tuk  "' 
was  performed,  he  provoked  those  who  tfasagll 
themselvep  aggrieved,  to  enter  a  complaintt 
nied  by  a  proposal  for  his  removal,  to  the 
Ely,  as  visitor  of  the  college.    This  gave  rise  Ko 
question!  whether  the  TiBtorial  power  htiaafA 
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the  biihop  of  Ely  or  the  crown  ?  After  a  long  law- 
Kuit,  it  waa  delerniiited  in  favour  of  tlie  crown  ;  end 
l^ugh,  in  lUc  present  case,  interfere  nee  was  clcclt- 
Dr  BcfiOey  wm  left  i»  pussefision  of  his  office, 
le  agaiiii  howevcr»  excited  a  clainour  against  him- 
aelfi  tor  which  there  aeem^  to  have  been  mure  plaa- 
sihle  grounds.  Upon  the  creation,  by  royal  man- 
date, of  some  doctors  in  divinity*  he  demanded  from 
C9ch  a  fee  of  four  giiineasi  in  aildition  to  the  custo- 
mary perquisite.  Here,  as  on  e»ery  occasion,  Dr 
i^Middleton  was  his  most  strrnuous  opponent ;  and  al- 
,  tliough  the  graduates  at  firdt  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
maud,  a  decree  waa^  afterwards  obtained  for  the  re* 
payment  of  the  money ;  Ben  tier  was  arre&tedt  and 
appeared  by  his  proctor  before  the  court  of  the  vice- 
chincellor.  It  was  declared  by  the  beadle^  on  oath, 
tbtt  Dr  Bent  ley  had  said,  he  would  not  be  conchi' 
ded  by  what  the  vice-chancellor  and  two  or  three  of 
his  friends  should  determine  over  a  bottle ;  for  which 
cxpresaioo  be  was  suspended  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
^tfaeut  a  hearing,  from  all  his  degrees  ;  and  after- 
wardsi  by  a  vote  of  the  body,  deprived  of  all  his  pri- 
Tilegett  honours,  and  degrees  in  the  university.     In 

I  this  perplexity  he  appealed   to   the   king;   and  at 
Imglli,  after  several  references  to  the  Council  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  many  delays,  a  nianda- 
muM  was  sent   to  the   university,  reversing  all  their 
iNroceedings,  and  directing,  that  Dr  Bentley  should 
oe  restored  to  all  the  degrees,  honours,  and  privi- 
Itgei  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.     Of  these  he 
coatmued  in  quiet  possession  for  twenty- four  years 
after  this  decision;  and  died,  on  the  14th  of  July 
1742,  in  the  eighty -first  year  of  his  age.     He  was 
buned  in  Trinity  College  c)iapel,  by  the  side  of  the 
a/tar  ubLe,  "  where  a  square  black  stone  records  his 
tmrnkCf  and  nothing  more.'* 

Detraction*  we  are  told,  is  the  tax  which  merit 
^•ya  to  envy  ;  and  never  waa  that  tax  more  heavily 
imposed  tlian  in  the  case  of  Dr  Bentley,  Superior  in 
^^rniag  to  all  his  co temporaries,  and  scarcely  inferior 
to  any  of  them  in  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  few  could 
fl^tad  before  him  in  the  fair  and  open  field  of  contro- 
^'  His  antagonists,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 

the  force  of  his  attacks,  by  degrading  his  cha- 
'^ct^r,*— decrying  his  erudiiiou  as  scholastic  lumber, 
•»id  «:harging  him  with  the  arrogance  of  a  bashaw^ 
^^  the  ferocity  of  a  savage,  because  he  de&pised 
blunderer  and  their  ignorance,  and  unsparingly 
:ted  and  censured  their  absurdities.  Hence  he 
eneraDy  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  an  irritable 
o  verbearing  temper  ;  but  if  we  may  credit  the  tcs- 
:>ray  of  one  who  had  the  best  access  to  know  him, 
*J?  ^^  Sections  of  his  heart  were  no  less  gentle  and  ami- 
^■^»  than  his  talents  were  extraordinary  and  com- 
Wndaiig.  See  Cumberland's  Memoirs^  ad  initium  ; 
'^^T^opfth  Brttannica^  &c,     (^) 

lYOWSKY,  Count,  the  name  of  a  Hunga- 
xm\   ^adventurer,  who  has  been  more  praised  than  he 
^^*^^Ves*     The  early  pan  of  his  life  was  occupied  in 
conspiracies,  and  escapes,  and  in  his  better  days, 
d  him  in  the  service  of  France  forming  a  settle- 
Ui  Madagascar,  and  afterwards  offering  his  aid, 
er  his  treachery,  to  several  of  the  sovereigns  of 
I>e.     We  are  concerned  to  find  that  the  fife  and 
*>  of  such  a  maa  has  been  thought  worthy  of 


preservation.  His  abilities  may  have  been  brilliant, 
and  his  bravery  undaunted  {  but  he  who  was  an  outlaw 
from  his  native  country,  who  could  shine  only  in  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies,  and  who  could  offer  the 
power  of  his  sword  to  the  highest  bidder,  is  a  man 
whom  posterity  is  under  no  obligations  to  remember. 
A  soldier  who  fights  for  his  native  country,  even  in 
the  worst  cause,  is  a  character  which  every  person 
must  revere.  But  the  renegadoe,  who  wanders  about 
in  search  of  employment  for  his  sword,  and  is  willing 
to  draw  it  against  any  foe,  is  a  murderer  by  profes- 
sion, who  plunders  without  an  object,  and  slays  with- 
out a  provocation.  Such  a  man  was  Benyowsky,  and 
such  a  man  it  is  impossible  to  admire. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  him,  may  con- 
sult **  The  Memoirs  and  Traveh  of  Count  Ben- 
yowsky, written  by  himselft  2  vols,  ito,  1790.    (/S) 

BENZOIN.   See  Cuemistby  and  Matbkia  Me- 

1>]CA. 

BERAR,  a  soubah  or  kingdom  of  Hindostan* 
which  now  forms  the  eastern  division  of  the  Mah* 
ratu  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Alia* 
habad  and  Maliva,  on  the  east  by  Orissa,  on  the 
south  by  Golconda,  and  on  the  west  by  Dowlatabad 
and  Candish.  Part  of  this  province  belongs  to  Nizam 
Alt,  Soubah  of  the  Decan.  Wheat,  rice,  poppies.  Sec* 
are  produced  here  in  great  abundance ;  and  in  the 
south  of  Berar  are  found  the  deer  that  yield  the 
bezoar  stone.  Berar  is  divided  into  thirteen  circarSf 
and  forty-two  pergunnahs,  and  Nagpour  is  the  capi- 
tal. Its  annual  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Aureng-zebe» 
was  fifty-five  krores  of  dams,  or  1^1,718,750  ster- 
ling.    See  Eraser's  History  of  Nadir  Shaht  p.  2S* 

01 

BERBER  IS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Hex. 
andria,  and  order  Munogynia.    See  Botany.     (le) 

BE  R  BICE,  the  name  of  a  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  province  of  Guiana,  which  runs  from  south 
to  north,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  ischiefiy  remarkable  for  an  extensive  set* 
tlcmcnt  formed  upon  its  banks,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  a  Dutch  colony. 

The  river  itself  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad  at 
its  mouth,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  an 
island,  called  Crab  Island,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Owing  to  a  bar  of  sand  about  five  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  stretching  from  east  to  west,  the 
navigation  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  On  this 
account,  all  vessels  drawing  more  than  four  feet  of 
water,  are  obliged  to  anchor  at  the  port  of  Demetu- 
ry,  from  which  their  cargo  i§  carried  to  Berbice  in 
colony  schooners,  that  are  again  employed  in  convey. 
ing  to  Demerary  the  produce  of  the  settlement.  The 
colony  of  Berbice  was  founded  in  the  year  1626,  by 
Van  Peer  of  Flushing,  who  sent  out  several  ships  to 
trade  with  the  Indians.  The  colony  had  flourished 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  French,  who  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  coast,  w^ere  able  to  extort  a  contribu- 
tion of  20,000  florins.  In  1678,  the  settlement  was 
f  ranted,  as  an  hereditary  fief,  to  the  family  of  Van 
eer.  In  consequence  of  another  attack  made  upon 
the  colony  by  a  flotilla  of  French  privateers,  a  con- 
tribution of  300,000  florins  was  paid  for  the  safety 
of  the  settlement.  This  sum  w^as  discharged  by  the 
bouse  of  Van  Hooro  and  Company,  who  received  in 
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„,«2:r  ,-o^|A«^  ««Wi  them  with 

*  r^'*"  '*'^'  IC.  .c^  ji»>«lbwed  to  dispose 

**     **        ^^,  „«,^  tJi«c  c«iiie  to  the  colony.  By 

'^m^mmtm.  ••*  .'•Uf*^'^  ^if  sugaT.  cocoBp  afld  in- 

"^**  "r^«»»>  .i*k*^M^'>is  many  fruitless  searches 

'•*^"  *^^"  ^H..  ^•••K*  ;  JuhI  settlers  were  inmcd  to 

.^»  vi  :H^  *>i>k»ny  arise  from  a  capitation 

^    .K-    ••^^iiMti'i  I   an  excise  on  every  fifty 

.^.«&  «  MA^«»  i^t  i!i  made  ;  a  weighage  toll  of  two 

. .    .  ^.  s.  .lit  c\(>ort«  and  imports  ;  and  a  duty  of 

. ..«   .V « ^t«  prr  kut  mi  the  tunnajre  of  ships.     The 

. . .  .«s.  ;xs>J«  an*  the  ^nme  as  those  carried  to  the 

>.  ^..«<  ^>i  tho  Wedt  Indies;  and  the  exports  are 

..^.s»  .\'iKo«  ^\Hva«  tobacco,  a  dveing  stuff  called 

H^»  ,.•  Nit  chi^riv  sugar,  all  of  which  are  obtained 

^^•»  i*s>4d>  411  hundred  plaiitatiousi  formed  on  the 

li  ^xii.^uenot*  of  the  dampness  and  marshiness  of 
« I.*  ^xM.i,  thi*  rurly  Mttler)  built  a  town  and  fortress 
«uiiv\l  /%*«ilandica,  fifty  miles  up  the  river.  The  in- 
k4«'.i«col  ihr  colony»  nowever,  and  the  difficulty  of 
u.iiij;.i(iiij{  tlir  river,  induced  the  settlers  to  build  the 
wwM  oi  Nrw  Aniiterdam  on  the  south  side  of  the 
i.«vi  I'anii*,  or  Coiiya,  where  it  discharges  itself  uito 
Tu' iiuniili  of  the  Uerbice.  The  houses  extend  up 
%\w  Ivitkd  of  the  latter  river  about  a  mile  and  a  halt. 
I  M'U  house,  with  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  annex- 
ed lo  It*  iM  sttrruunded  by  a  trench,  which  is  filled 
«iud  emptied  at  every  tide.  The  houses  are  a  story 
lii^li,  and  an*  very  long  end  narrow,  with  galleries 
•HI  both  Mdi'A  to  afibrd  a  shelter  from  the  sun.  They 
«uv  generally  thatched  with  troolie  and  plantain 
1i'4vi*»  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  but  the  quantity 
•>f  vi'imin  which  is  harboured  in  this  kind ^if  thatch. 
Las  induced  the  English  settlers  to  employ  shin- 
gles. Tlie  government -house  and  the  buildings  aii- 
urxed  to  it  are  of  brick,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  entrance  of 
the  river  is  guarded  on  the  east  side  by  fort  St  An- 
drew and  a  small  battery,  while  the  York  redoubt 
defends  it  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  colonial  ^o- 
\crnmcnt  propose  to  fortify  Crab  Island ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  as  Berbice  must  always  fall 
along  with  the  contiguous  colony  of  Demarary.  The 
west  banks  of  the  river  were  first  cultivated  ;  but,  in 
jlT^9  the  country,  as  far  to  the  east  of  the  river  as 
the  Devil's  Creek,  was  rapidly  cleared  of  its  wood, 
and  became  an  extensive  cottcm  plantation.  The 
lands  on  tlie  banks  of  t!ie  river  Canje  have  also  been 
put  into  a  stiite  of  cultivation,  and  produce  sugar, 
i  o9ce,  apd  plantains.  This  river  is  navi^ble  for  co- 
lony schoonurs  for  about  50  miles  from  its  embouch- 
ure, and  is  remarkable  for  immense  falls  and  cata- 
racts near  its  source.  Arn^ut  40  miles  below  its  head, 
there  is  a  creek  connected  with  the  rivor  Qourantine, 
by  which  overland  di^patclies  have  becQ  brought  from 
jSuripam  by  llic  Indians, 


Jn  the  year  1?96,  Berbice  capitulated  to  tfa 
lish,  who  reinstated  in  his  o£Bce  the  fbrmer  g 
Van  Batenburg.  In  1799,  when  Snrinain  sui 
ed  to  the  British  arms,  the  governor  of  Berfc 
tered  into  a  negociation  with  Governor  Frede 
which  Surinam  ceded  to  Berbioe  tlie  tract 
between  the  Courantine  and  the  Devil's  Creek 
viras  speedily  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation, 
peace  of  Amiens,  Berbice,  along  with  l>cman 
restored  to  the  Dutch  government.  The 
which  were  sent  to  protect  the  colony  taffm 
distress  from  the  want  of  proper  food  and  ae 
dation,  and  all  their  applications  for  redieaa  vi 
regarded.  A  mutiny  was  thus  occaaioncdi 
could  not  be  quelled  without  the  assistance  o: 
from  Demerary  and  Surinam.  After  the  ni 
had  surrendered  themselves  to  the  govemmei 
bice  surrendered  to  the  British  under  Genera 
field  and  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  in  September  18C 
which  time  it  has  continued  in  our  possessioo. 

The  population  of  Berbice  amounts  at  pre 
43,.500 ;  of  whom  lOCX)  are  free  people  of 
2500  are  whites,  and  the  rest  are  negroes,  the 
of  whom  is  doubled  within  the  last  ten  yean 
colony  of  Berbice  was  bounded  on  the  east 
Devil's  Creek  till  the  year  ]799»  when  iu  ea 
mits  were  extended  to  the  river  Courantine. 
separated,  on  the  west,  from  the  colony  of  Di 
by  Abarry  creek.  The  breadth  of  the  sett 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  CourantinCt  it  at 
geographical  miles;  its  former  breadth  heir 
about  ^).  New  Amsterdam  is  about  32  mile 
south-cast  by  east  of  Stabroek,  the  capital  of 
TdTv.    West  Long.  57**  20*,  North  Lat-  6«  2 

BERCHTOLSGADEN,  Berchtssgai 
Bergtolscsadev,  a  town  in  the  principality 
same  name  in  the  Austrian  empire*  containing 
pulation  of  3000.  The  inhabitants  are  chx 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  ivory,  bone,  and  i 
toys,  which  they  sell  to  the  merchants  of  Nut 
and  in  the  retail  of  salt  to  the  surrounding  a 
The  principality  of  Berchtolsgadeut  along  wil 
of  Salzbourg,  form  a  separate  province  ot  the 
trian  empire,  which  lies  between  the  paraUels  < 
gitude  32^  W  15"  and  33''  SC  15"  east,  and  b 
the  parallels  of  latitude  46^  55^  and  47®  ilOf 
It  contains  a  superficies  of  181  geographical 
miles,  and  supports  a  population  of  2i&fi 
210,018  according  to  Hassel.  The  salt  prodi 
Berchtolsgaden  alone  amounts,  in  one  year,  to  I 
quintals.  There  are  in  this  province  six  ten 
twenty-five  vilIage6,.of  which  Salzbourg,  HaUe 
Berchtolsgaden,  are  the  chief.  The  statitti 
count  of  tne  province  of  Salzbourg  and  Bcick 
den,  comprehending  an  account  of  the  sak  miac 
which  it  is  enriched,  will  be  given  with  morep 
ty  under  the  article  Salzbourg.  See  Tablm 
tUtique  de  la  Monarchie  Autrichienneg  par  M 
moud  ct  Roth,  Paris,  1809 ;  Geo£raphie  et  SM 
de  tonte  la  Monarchie  Auiricluenne,  par  K. 
mcrdoerfer,  Leipz.  1793 ;  and  Hist,  et  Mem, 
Societedes  Sciences  Physiques  de  Lausenwh 
1788,  tom.  iii.     (tu) 

BERDOAiao  extensive  proTinoe  of  AfiiA 
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t  towns  of  Berdo8»  Fobal>«,  Ama>  <wid 
lituated  to  the  south  of  the  detert  of 

IICE'S  Hair,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ons  in  the  northern  hemispbere,  containing 
^rlin  catalogue  48  stars  ;  in  that  of  Flamstead 

"  at  of  Heveltus  21  ;  and  in  tliat  of  Tycho 

i  AsTROKOMYf  p-  750.      (n ) 

ISOF,  or  BEREStOWy  a  district  of  Russia,  in 

Bce  of  Tobolsk,  situated  between  the  Ural 
ETns  and  the  Straits  of  Waygats.  For  an  ac- 
£  the  gold  mines  of  thia  district,  sec  Tooke's 
Uluisiat  vol.  iif.  p.  296. ;  «nd  Ukal  Moun- 

tG,  the  name  of  a  grand  duchy,  formerly  in 
:le  of  Westphalia,  but  now  a  separate  princi- 
ttached  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine.  It 
Kinous  though  fertile  district,  and  is  water- 
Wippeft  the  Sieg,  and  the  Ruhr.  The 
iucc  com  in  abundance,  and  ejtcellent  pas* 
rhile  the  mountains,  covered  with  extensive 
close  valuable  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coah 
I  duchy  of  Berg,  as  it  is  constituted  at  pre- 
l$U,)  contains  a  superficies  of  20 J  square 
lad  a  population  of  610,000.  Its  miutary 
^  men,  and  its  annual  revenue  2,300,000 
ISec  Apergude  l*Etai  actuel  del' Aliemagnet 
Ickham,  ISOa     (o) 

rAMO,  the  Bergomuni  of  the  ancieivta,  is  a 
ly,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  distnct  of 
CO,  but  now  of  the  department  of  Serio, 
ptilied,  and  situated  on  several  hills  between 
bo  and  the  Seno*  Bergamo  contains  thir* 
churches,  and  twenty-two  convents*  It 
a  considerable  commerce  in  woollen  and 
;  and  its  serges  and  tapestry  have  been 
bigh  estimation.  A  communication  below 
mnnects  the  city  with  the  castle  upon  the 
lie  cathedral  i&  a  large  building.  A  weU  fre* 
I  fair  is  held  here  on  St  Bartholomew's  day, 
iilding  used  on  tliis  occasion  is  the  most 
Je  thing  in  Bergamo,  The  gates  of  this 
» regularly  shut  at  a  ilxed  hour,  as  if  the 
the  seat  of  war.  The  population  is  re- 
ckoned at  IiO,000 ;  but  Cliantrcaux  makes 
1^000.     East  Long,  9**  45',  and  North  Lat. 

^    U) 

IG£N,  or  Berghen,  the  largest  town  in  Nor- 
id  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bergenhuys, 
m>rt  town  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
fcjjf  of  the  sea,  which  forms  one  of  the  finest 
■tin  Europe,  defended  by  seven  lofty  moun* 
■I  by  several  fortifications ;  but  particularly 
Pffederick&burg.  Though  all  the  pubhc  build- 
d  several  private  houses  be  built  of  stone,  yet 
cr  part  of  the  buildings  are  of  wood.  The 
i  cathedral,  school,  and  some  parish  churches, 
•incipal  publio  edifices.  The  imports  of 
chiefly  corn  and  foreign  goods,  and  its 
hides,  timber,  fish,  fish  oil,  and  tallow, 
bants  of  the  Han  seat  ic  league  attempted  to 
the  trade  of  Bergen,  and  to  exclude  even 
habitants  j  but  in  consequence  of  the  vigo» 
tion  made  by  Walkendorf,  thia  monopoly 


waa  de^U'oyed,  aad  the  the  merclunts  wrprlle d  frow 
the  place-  Bergen  buffered  dreadful  losses  by  tire  in 
the  years  1128,  IG2J,  164-0,  1702,  1736,  and  177 1 1 
in  the  last  of  which,  the  reflected  light  of  the  cunfla- 

f  ration  is  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  Shetland  isles. 
opiilatiou  in  1769,  15t735,  and  in  1799,  16,000, 
according  to  Catteau.  In  1 768,  the  exports  of  Ber- 
gen were  695,760  rlsdales,  and  75  scheUinga,  and  itt 
imports  421,7'  '  ^  and  64  schellinrs-*  In  1790^1 
it  exported  95  :  ^1*^^  worth  of  fi&lu    In  1799^ 

Bergen  liad  5V*  vl  -  ten  lasts.      East  Long, 

5^  3;r,  North  Lat.  See  Busching's  Gvoo, 

vol.  i.  p.  Si>[)i  and  C«4Ueau'8  Taideou  dea  EttiU 
DanoiSf  vol.  ii.     [q) 

BERGEN,  the  capital  of  the  iile  of  Rugen,  be* 
longing  to  Sweden,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
oe^ly  in  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  contains  only 
six  stone  buildings  ;  the  streets  are  sloping  and  bad» 
the  lanes  dirty,  and  the  houses  mean.  The  town, 
which  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  tradesmen  and  husbaodmen,  is  governed 
by  two  burgomasters,  two  chamberlains,  four  coun- 
cilnien,  and  a  sccretar)--,  from  whom  there  is  an  ap- 
peal to  the  court  at  Griefswald,  There  arc  here 
three  fairs  annually,  at  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  linen  and  cattle  is  disposed  of.  The  surrounding 
soil  is  high  and  sandy ;  but  the  low  grounds  nt^  wcU 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  com.  Number  uJu 
houses  3000  ;  population  15,740*     (u) 

BERGEN  OP  Zoom,  a  small  but  beautiful  mari- 
time town  of  Dutch  Brabant-  It  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  in  the  middle  of  a  morass,  on  tlje  river  Zoom,, 
where  it  joins  the  Scheldt,  and  was  defended  by  re- 
gubr  fortifications  in  the  year  1629,  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Cohorn,  The  church,  the 
market-place,  and  squares,  are  large  and  well  built*> 
The  subterraneous  gallery^  by  which  the  French  enter* 
ed  by  surpritie,  in  1746,  and  the  ravelines  of  Cohom, 
where  the  breach  was  made,  are  srill  to  be  seen. 
East  Long.  6«  8',  North  Lat.  51^  32^.     (J  ) 

BERGERA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Be- 
candria,  and  order  Monogynia.    Sec  Botanv,      (ic)i 

BERGERAC,  the  largest  though  not  the  chiet' 
town  of  the  department  of  Dordogne,  in  France,  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  river  Dordogne.  In  the 
arrondisseraent  of  this  town,  there  are  manufac- 
tures of  paper,  besides  forges  and  founderies  of 
cannon,  Population  8540.  EastLong.O^  37, North. 
Lat,  44*>5l'.     ij) 

BERG  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  class  Decan* 
dria,  and  order  Pentagynia.     See  Botany,     (w) 

BERGMAN,  ToaMRM,  Sir,  a  celebrated  Swe- 
dish chemist^  was  born  at  Catharineberg,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  West  Gothland,  on  the  20th  March  1735. 
His  father,  who  was  receiver  of  finances  in  the  dis- 
trict, destined  young  Bergman  for  hit  successor  ia 
ofiice  ;  but  the  disposition  which  he  began  to  dis- 
play, seemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  intentions  of  his  fa- 
mily. His  friends*  and  the  whole  neigfibourhood^ 
were  annoyed  by  his  extreme  petulance  and  forward- 
ness. He  seized  all  things  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
amused  himself  by  throwing  them  into  the  fire,  and 
observing  the  manner  in  which  they  were  consumed. 
Neither  threats  nor  puiuahmeat  could  y.vcrcome  this 
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Bit  hfi  ftrWmnte  candidate,  and  pre- 
the  senate,  who  imitrfdiatcly  appointed 
I  the  chrmical  chair. 

kilar  to  remark,  to  what  accidental  circtim- 
frequently  owe  the  developcment  of  great 
^tural  history  and  the  physical  sciences  oc- 
fetter.tton  of  Bergman  till  the  3*2d  year  of 

(but  for  the  resfgnation  of  Wallerius,  or 
generous  interference  of  Gustavus,  chc- 
d  have  been  deprived  of  those  brilliant 
Iwhich  immortalise  his  name.  The  duties 
I  office  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
p  whole  time  to  chemical  pursuits  ;  and  he 
iireer  with  all  the  ardour  and  fearlessness 
^.  The  public  laboratory  at  Upsal  was 
land  ill  arranged  when  it  came  into  his 
^  hit  request,  the  apartments  were  repair* 
^ged.  The  laboratory  of  Aurivitlius  was 
I  His  own  cabinet  of  minerals,  along  wilh 
hrab  and  Wallerius,  were  arranged  in  one 
(Recording  to  their  chemical  composition^ 
fher  according  to  their  geographical  si- 
)n  another  apartment,  he  placed  accurate 
|dl  the  articles  of  chemical  apparatus,  and 
fou8  instruments  used  in  the  arts  ;  and 
led  his  collection  by  the  purchase  of  the 
|al  works  on  chemistry  and  the  arts, 
^  admirable  auxiliaries,  Bergman  entered 
ptdent  career.     Exempted  from  the  preju- 

trists,  and  conducted  by  the  torch  of 
began  by  repealing  all  the  loading  ex- 
t chemistry  ;  he  attended  carefully  to  the 
te  circumstances  which  seemed  to  affect 
\i  he  marked  the  legitimate  conclusions 
Ixperiments  authorised  ;  and|  by  thus  car- 
thcmistry  the  principles  of  the  philosophy 
tie  was  rewarded  by  a  variety  of  the  most 
Icoverie^* 

iniug  the  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  which 
^ad  discovered  in   the  composition  of  al- 

Ealcarcous  earths,  he  found  that  it  was  a 
€id»  ajid  called  it  the  aerial  acid.  By 
ligar  with  nitrous  acid,  he  obtained  from  it 
Hg  acid,  differing  from  ail  others  in  its  pe* 
Itics,  and  which  he  also  found  to  exist  in 
^•arable,  in  all  the  saccharine  substSmces, 

^ several  animal  product s.  He  discovered 
ee  new  acids,  viz,  that  of  molybdena, 
^gitein,  and  that  of  phosphate  of  iron. 
let  of  earths  next  engaged  his  attention* 
i  numerous  experiments  on  barytes  ;  he 
Bat  magnesia  was  not  a  calcareous  sub- 
liad  been  generally  supposed  ;  and  he  pro- 
lleK  differed  from  all  other  earths,  and  par* 
pm  argih 

(rear  1773j  Bergman  published  a  memoir 
Batation,  in  which  he  shewed  how  the  va* 
i  of  crystals  could  arise  from  a  simple  pri- 

IH,  and  how  this  primitive  fonn  could  be 
by  the  dissection  of  the  crystal.     This 
theory,  of  which  Bergman   has  laid  the 
»  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
'lauy,  and  the  Count  de  Boumon. 
oalysis  of  mineral  waters  he  published  no 
six  dis8ertati(»nS|  which  Macquer  ranks 
I  FART  irr. 


among  his  most  valfriWie  proilfictiofif .  By  employ-  Befgfmiu 
ing  new  re- agents,  he  gave  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  this  kind  of  analysis.  Instead  of  determi- 
ning the  quantities  of  the  ingredients,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  them  singly,  lie  endeavoured  to  find 
the  weight  of  one  of  the  ingredients  when  combined 
with  some  w^clUknown  substance  whicli  he  employed 
for  this  particular  purpose.  He  examined  also  the 
composition  of  acratecf  and  sulphureous  waters  ;  and 
he  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  method  of  form- 
ing artificial  mineral  waters. 

Hisexperimentson  tartrate  of  pot  ash  and  antimony, 
conducted  him  to  the  same  results  which  had  been  ob- 
tained by  Messrs  Macquer  and  Lasonne  j  and  in  his 
analysis  of  volcanic  products,  of  which  numerous  and 
valuable  specimens  had  been  brought  to  Sweden  by 
Messrs  Ferber  and  Troil,  he  exhibited  a  particular 
ingenuity,  and  detected  the  various  operations  of  na- 
tuT»;  in  the  formation  of  these  interesting  substances. 
In  the  analysis  of  many  simple  substances,  and  of 
several  chemical  compounds,  he  employed  the  blow- 
pipe with  singular  success.  The  composition  of  pre- 
cious stones  had  hittierto  been  unknown,  but,  in  the 
hands  of  Bergman,  they  submitted  to  an  accurate 
analysis.  With  the  simple  apparatus  of  a  blowpipe, 
a  piece  of  charcoal,  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  and  a 
little  borax,  he  found  that  alumine,  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  silex,  of  lime,  and  of  iron,  was  the  base 
of  emeralds,  sapphire,  topazi  hyacinth,  and  ruby ; 
that  the  proportional  quantity  of  silex  was  succes- 
sively increased  in  grenat,  schorl,  tourmaline,  zeolite^ 
quartz,  and  rock  crystal ;  and  that  gems  were  partly 
connected  with  siliceous  stones,  and  partly  with 
alum. 

The  researches  of  Bergman  into  the  composition 
of  metals  and  metallic  oxides  ;  his  analysis  of  nickel 
and  zinc  ;  his  explanation  of  the  fulminating  propner- 
ty  of  several  oxides  of  gold  ;  his  inquiries  respecting 
crude  iron,  maUeable  iron,  and  steel,  in  which  he 
shewed,  that  the  various  states  in  which  iron  appear- 
ed was  owing  to  the  admixture  of  phosphate  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  many  foreign  substances,  chiefly  me- 
tallic ;  his  labours  in  the  mines  of  West  Gothland  ; 
his  method  of  forming  bricks  of  a  durable  nature ; 
his  investigations  respecting  the  combination  of  mer- 
cury with  muriatic  acid ;  respecting  the  analysis  of 
calculi  and  asbestos  ;  and  respecting  sulphuretted  an- 
timonial  preparations,— all  these  various  labours  can 
only  be  mentioned  in  this  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

The  subject  of  elective  attraction,  which  Geof- 
froy  had  begun  in  1718,  was  resumed  by  Bergman 
with  wonderhil  success.  In  order  to  complete  this 
laborious  undertaking,  he  calculated  that  no  fe\rer 
than  30,000  experiments  would  be  necessary ;  but 
finding  that  his  health  was  unfit  for  such  enormous 
labour,  he  arranged  the  materials  which  he  had  col- 
lected, and  published  very  accurate  and  extensive 
tables  of  elective  attractions.  These  tables  were  the 
first  that  contained  the  laws  of  affinities  as  tliey  arc 
observi^d  in  operating  by  the  dry  way.  He  has  re- 
preienied,  by  formulae,  all  the  chemical  operationSy 
the  results  of  which  form  the  basis  of  the  table  ;  and 
he  has  exhibited,  at  one  view,  the  substances  upon 
which  he  operated,  the  method  employed,  and  the 
result  of  the  operation.  In  his  work  on  elective 
Bar 
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attkuctiom  and  id  thkt  on  nteUllic  precipitates,  he 
has  explained  all  the  phenomena  by  the  various  mo- 
difications of  the  pnnciple  of  phlogiston ;  but  though 
the  existence  of  this  principle  has  been  completely 
exploded  by  the  discoveries  of  Lavoisier,  these,  and 
his  other  works,  will  long  continue  to  be  resorted  to 
by  chemists,  as  the  most  valuable  repositories  of  che- 
mical facts. 

Though  the  whole  of  Bergman's  life  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  experimental  chemistry,  and  to  the  disco- 
very of  facts,  yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  venture  into 
the  regions  of  hypothesis.  The  combination  of  loose 
and  unconnected  fiicts  by  an  hypothesis,  however 
arbitrary  may  be  its  assumptions,  is  a  great  step  to  a 
legitimate  theory  ;  and,  during  the  last  century,  has 
been  of  immense  service  to  the  progress  of  science. 
In  former  ages,  when  the  method  of  induction  was 
unknown,  and  when  facts  were  accommodated  to  pre- 
conceived notions,  hypothesis  was  fatal  to  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  ;  but  we  have  lately  jseen,  what 
valuable  accessions  mineralogy  has  received  from  the 
contentions  between  the  Huttonians  and  Wemerians. 
The  theory  of  the  earth  which  has  been  given  by 
Bei^man,  supposes  that  the  globe  was  originally  a 
nucleus,  probably  magnetic,  surrounded  with  a  fluid, 
which  held  in  suspension  or  solution  all  the  elements 
of  bodies.  In  consequence  of  its  rotatory  motion, 
the  equatorial  parts  swelled  out  from  its  centre  :  the 
denser  and  less  soluble  materials  formed  the  first  ele- 
vations upon  the  nucleus :  the  saline  and  metallic  sub- 
stances insinuated  themselves  into  the  crevices  :  the 
crystallizations  were  formed  and  deposited  according 
to  their  affinities  and  densities :  the  waters,  condensed 
towards  the  poles,  became  solid  masses,  constantly 
increasing ;  and  being  thus  diminished  in  volume, 
they  run  into  the  hollows  among  the  mountains  that 
■  gfadually  rose  from  below,  and  obeyed  the  force  of 
univerbal  gravitation :  the  lighter  bodies  floated  on 
the  surface,  while  others  of  greater  density  sunk  to 
the  bottom :  gases  of  different  kinds  were  disenga- 
ged from  the  earth,  and  meteors  were  generated  in 
the  atmosphere. 

In  177S,  Bergman  pubUshed  a  Memoir  on  the 
principal  characters  of  earths,  which  carried  off  the 
prize  given  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Montpellier ;  and  some  years  afterwards  his  research- 
es on  the  analysis  of  indigo  were  well  received  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

The  short  histoiy  which  we  have  now  given  of 
the  discoveries  and  writings  of  Bergman,  includes  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  which  was  marked  by  few 
incidents  that  can  Ratify  the  curiosity  of  his  ad- 
mirers. He  was  raised  to  the  dimity  of  rector  of 
the  university  of  Upsal ;  and  in  this  important  office 
lie  maintained  peace  and  tranquility  between  the  two 
parties  into  which  the  professors  were  divided. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  king  of  Prussia  invited 
Bergman  to  settle  at  Berlin  among  the  illustrious 
characters,  with  whom  that  monarch  had  encircled 
hie  tlirone ;  but  though  a  regard  for  his  health  might 
have  iitcited  him  to  remove  to  a  virarmer  chmate,  yet 
tlie  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  the  King 
of  ^wtdtn  prevailed  over  every  personal  considera- 
tion,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in  his  native  coun- 
try*   The  coMtitution  of  Bergman  was  now  on  the 


decline.  Palpitations' of  the  heart,  nd  do 
iBches,  interrupted  his  labours  $  and  hit  phyi 
vised  him  to  abandon  all  his  studies*  H< 
great  relief  from  natural  and  artificial  Bi 
ters ;  and  in  the  hopes  of  receiving  more 
benefit,  he  went  to  drink  the  waters  at 
1784,  but  his  strength  was  insufficient  fi 
tigues  of  the  journey,  and  he  exphied  soo 
arrival,  on  the  8th  of  July  1784,  in  the  5C 
his  age. 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  this  illustri 
sopher,  we  are  not  entitled  to  apply  the  H 
which  talents  are  generally  measured, 
consider  only  the  extent  of  nis  labours,  am 
her  and  importance  of  his  discoveries,  we  ' 
to  form  the  highest  opinion  of  his  indust 
nius :  but  when  we  reflect,  that  aU  the 
were  performed,  and  all  these  discoveries 
the  short  space  of  17  years,  the  talents  oi 
shine  with  new  splendour,  and  we  can  sc 
a  place  too  high  for  him  in  the  rank  of  chi 
losophers.  Had  Bergman  entered  upon  tli 
chemistry  at  an  early  age,  and  prosecuted 
gour  through  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
a  vast  accession  of  new  facts  would  chem 
received  from  his  labours,  and  what  a  to 
station  would  he  have  held  in  the  lists  of  g 

During  his  short  life,  Bergman  was' 
knight  of  the  royal  order  of  Vasa ;  a  iricffl 
~  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsal ;  an  asaocj 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  a  fellow  of 
Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  the 
of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Dijon  Montpellier,  i 
Turin,  Gottenburg,  and  Lund  ;  and  after 
the  university  of  Upsal  paid  the  highest  1 
his  memory,  and  a  medal  was  stuck  by  or 
Academy  of  Stockholm,  to  perpetuate  t 
which  they  felt  for  his  loss. 

In  the  year  1771,  Berfimian  married  s 
therine  Trast,  an  accommished  and  ami; 
with  whom  he  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  t> 
life  but  that  which  arises  from  a  family, 
fond  of  botany  and  natural  history,  the  stw 
Bergman  had  unwUlingly  forsaken ;  and  ! 
great  pleasure  from  seeing  before  him  the  ] 
insects  which  she  reared,  and  which  had  be 
jects  of  his  former  researches. 

The  principal  works  of  Bergman  are  hii 
Physica  et  Chemica^  plerague  seorsim  anlefl 
ab  auctore  coUecta  reoisa  et  auctOy  3  vols  i 
1780,  1783.  This  work  was  translated 
lish  by  Dr  Cullen  of  Dublin,  in  2  vols 
notes  and  illustrations  ;  and  also  into  Frei 
Morveau.  Pht/sik  Beskrifnung  oefoer  Jbr 
Physical  Description  of  the  Earth,  in  S " 
say  on  the  utility  of  Chemistry,  which  orij 
peared  in  1779  in  Swedish,  and  was  tram 
English  in  1783.  Meditationes  de  System 
Hum  naturally  published  in  the  Act,  Up 
vol.  iv.  and  translated  into  Enghsh  in  1' 
Primordiis  Chemugy  \*7ll.  Chemia  Prt 
medioy  Saec.  vii.  ad  med.  Saec.  xvii.  1782. 
phia  MineraliSf  Lips.  1782,  translated  int 
oy  Mongez,  and  into  English  by  Withet 
CHEMiaTi|Yi  and  Sciuesle.     (o) 
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BERCOO,  a  coun* 
qF  Abyssiniaj  and  exi 
a  from  cast   to   vsi 

K     Bergoo  is  ^n»vcrnod  by  a  auliati  who  recruits 
i«  army  fr*>m  tl:  ' 

tains,  about  a  d.i . 
of  Bcrgoo.     The"  uui^iba 
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ind."   This  deduction,  howerer  lingular,  w^s  rca-   Berkelef. 


-u   cnti   *i;,M,»    trom    Tiurrn    lo 


ul 


Uuic  are  said  to  &peak  a  divlinct  languaji^c  from  the 
restf  and  to  be  zealous  Mahurnvtaus.  This  peaple» 
more  humane  than  }>om*z  of  tiknr  netprhbours,  never 
make  war  for  the  express  purpose  «•:  off  ific 

Cjnera  or  slaves.  Though  the  1  _  .ire  Ma- 
etaniy  yet  many  o£  their  tribes  which  depend  up- 
Ora  them  are  idolatrous  and  cruel.  They  devour  the 
fleah  of  their  pri.H)ners»  and  preserve  part&of  their  skin  as 
tokentj^>f  bravery*  Sec  Browne's  Trflu^/ji  p.  310.  (;) 
BERKELEY,  Gi:d(ige,  the  celebrated  and  inge- 
UJous  bibluip  of  CJoyiie,  in  Ireland,  was  born  at  Kile- 
fin,  near  Thomastown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
1>CK  '  *'  '  .11  ^^^  ?onof  W^illiam  Berkley,  Esq,  a  cadet 
ot  y  of  Earl  Berkley  of  Berkley  Caatle* 

He  RfCLjvcti  tnc  tirst  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Kil- 
Jkenny  school,  under  Dr  H  in  ton,  whence  Swift  had, 
but  a  few  years  before,  removed  to  the  university  ;  and 
!,  at  tlic  age  of  fifteen,  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Tri- 
:y  College,  Dubhn,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow, 
9,  1 707.  He  shewed  n  very  early  pa&sion  for 
:cj*mture  ;  for  before  he  ' 
cibis  ingcrsiotj^  mat! "en 


ty,  he  had  com- 

,c  ill  it  led,  Ariih' 
ch 

J,  m  17(>y,  he  published  his 
Theory  of  I'uioUi  in  which  he 
es  the  very  important  conclusion,  that  mag- 
it  made  known  by  the  touch,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  magnitude  as  made  known  by  the  eye,  of 
N/hidi  it  is  not  the  direct  province  to  perceive  the  di- 
DerxKiou  of  solidity,  or  to  discern  or  judge  of  the  dis* 
nee-  of  objects,  A  person  born  blind,  he  concludes, 
ntald,  if  suddenly  realored  to  sight,  be  altogether 
•alile  to  tell  how  any  object  that  affected  his  sight 
vould  affect  his  touch;  but  would  imagine,  that  all 
'nc  objects  he  saw  were  in  his  eye,  or  rather  in  his 
nuici. 
T":        '  "^  thus  exhibited  between  the  notions 

^9'  of  our  senses,  probably  tended  to 

onv  inc^  jjti  kclcy,  that  the  objects  of  our  perceptions 
*^    liere  ideas,  quite  independent  of  material   sub- 
at^ce.      In  his  Theort/  of  Fhion,  however,  he  goes 
no  farther  than  to  assert,  that  the  objects  of  sight 
l<ut  ideas  in  the  mind;  not  denying,  that 
Title  v7orld  which  is  really  external,  and 
we  perceive  it  or  not.      But  in 
,     ;      a«  KnovdedgCf  which  he  pub- 
in  the  subsequent  year,  he,  without  any  cere- 
^y*  (ieoics  the  existence  of  every  kind  of  matter 
^^ever ;  nor  dues  he  think  this  conclusion  oi*e  that 
^  in  any  degree,  stagger  the  incredulous.  '•  *Some 
**s    there  are,"  says  he,  **  so  near  and  obvious  to 
'^^Uiwi,  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see 
Such  I  take  this  important  one  to  be,  that 
t   ^     V  n,  and  furniture  of  earth, — ^in  a 
which   compose   the   mighty 
<jt  tne  world,  have  not  any  subsistCQce  without 
1 


made  from  the  thcoiy  of  our  perceptions  laid 
^      '^  !  s  and  Mr  Locke,  and  at  that  time 

tn  the  world.  According  to  tliai 
Uicory,  wc  perceive  nothing  but  ideas  which  are  pre- 
sent in  the  mmd,  and  which  hav»  no  dependence 
whatever  upon  external  things  ;  so  that  we  have  tia 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  external  to  our 
own  minds,  Berkeley  appears  to  have  been  altogether 
in  earnest  in  maintaining  his  scepticism  concerning 
the  existence  of  matter  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  con- 
ceived this  system  to  be  highly  favourable  to  the  doc* 
trines  of  religion,  since  it  removed  matter  from  the 
world,  which  had  always  been  the  stronghold  of  tbe 
atheists, 

Berkeley  by  do  means  confined  his  studies  to  meta- 
pbysica  ;  tor,  in  the  year  1712,  he  published  the  sub- 
stance of  three  sermons,  delivered  in  the  college  cha* 
pel,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  \ 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  represented  as  a  Ja- 
cobite, and  refused  tome  preferment  in  the  church  of 
Ireland  to  which  he  had  been  recommended.  Thii 
unfavourable  impression,  however,  vrz&  removed  by 
the  good  offices  of  Mr  Molyneux,  by  whom  Berkelry 
was  miroduced  to  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IL  and  Queen 
Carohne*  In  the  same  year,  he  pubhshed,  in  London, 
a  farther  defence  of  his  system  of  im materialism,  ia 
Three  Dialogues  between  fii/las  and  Philonom,  He 
was  at  this  period  the  friend  of  his  two  ingenious 
countrymen  Swift  and  Sk  Richard  Steele;  and  was  be* 
loved  and  respected  by  both,  though  men  of  the  most 
opposite  principles*  Through  their  good  offices  he 
became  known  to  the  moat  celebrated  wits  and  learn- 
ed men  of  the  time ;  particularly  Pope,  Arbuihnot, 
and  Addison,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimacy  that 
terminated  only  with  his  Hfe,  He  was  induced,  by 
this  intercourse,  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  cele- 
brated periodical  works  the  Spectator  and  Guardian, 
which  he  adorned  with  several  pieces  highly  favour- 
able to  virtue  and  religion- 
It  was  through  his  friend  Swift  that  he  became 
known  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  appointed 
him  his  chaplain  and  private  secretary,  and  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Sicily  and  Italy  in  November  1713, 
in  the  capacity  of  ambassador.  On  returning  to 
England  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  found  that  his  hopes 
of  preferment  had  expired  with' the  change  of  admi* 
nistration  ;  which  induced  him  to  accept  the  offer 
of  travelhng  through  Europe  with  the  son  of  Dr 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher.  At  Pans  he  visited  the 
celebrated  Father  Malebranche,  who  w*as  then  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  engaged  with  him  in  so 
keen  a  metaphysical  argument,  that  an  increase  of  the 
disorder  of  Malebranche,  which  was  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  wa^  the  consequence.  In  fact,  the 
learned  father  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  viz,  Octo- 
ber 13, 1715.  On  his  way  home,  he  drew  up,  at  Lyons, 
a  curious  tract,  De  Motu^  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  afterwarda 
published  in  London  in  1721.  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  an  Esmy  tovoards  Preventing  the  Ruin  ^ 
Great  Britain^  printed  in  the  same  year,  and  occa* 
sioned  by  the  disastrous  South  Sea  scheme  of  I7SQ* 
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Berkdcf .       Upon  his  return,  liis  acquaintance  among  the  great 
«f  considerably  extended;  and  Lord  fiurlingtooi 
who  had  conceived  for  him  a  high  esteem  when  at 
Romep  on  account  of  his  taste  for  architecture,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  grant  of  the  deanery  of  Down, 
worth  1^2000  per  annum.    Through  the  narrow  sys- 
tem of  politics,  however,  which  then  prevailed  in  the 
Irish  caoinet,  considerable  opposition  was  made  to  his 
appointment ;  and  such  was  Berkeley's  mildness  and 
humility,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
pute the  matter,  or  even  expostulate  on  the  subject. 
His  noble  patron  afterwards,  in  172i>,  procured  for 
him  the  deanery  of  Derry,  the  next  best  in  Ireland 
to  that  of  Down,  and  worth   iff  11 00  per  annum. 
Upon  this  preferment  he  resigned  his  fellowship  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  m  1717,  in  which  year, 
also,  he  had  received  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doc- 
tor in  divinity.  About  this  time  he  obtained  an  agree* 
able  accession  to  his  income  by  the  death  of  Mrs 
Vanhomrigh,  the  Vanessa  of  Swift,  who  made  Berke- 
ley one  oiner  executors,  and  left  him  half  her  for- 
tune, amounting  to  about  j£4000,  although  she  had 
been  but  once  in  company  with  him.    In  his  capacity 
of  executor,  he  committed  to  the  flames  several  let- 
ters that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  dean,  not, 
as  he  expressly  declared,  because  there  was  any  thing 
criminal  in  them,  but  because  there  was  a  warmth  in 
the  lady's  style  which  he  thought  it  delicate  to  con- 
ceal from  the  public. 

Previous  to  his  appointment  to  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  the  benevolent  mind  of  Berkeley  liad  been  bu- 
sied in  the  noble  plan  of  converting  the  savage  Ame- 
ricans to  Christianity,  by  erecting  a  college  in  the 
Bermudas  or  Summer  islands,  which  might  likewise 
be  a  seminary  for  more  completely  supplying  the 
churches  in  our  foreign  plantations.     In  1725,  he 
published  a  proposal  for  this  purpose  in  London  ;  at 
the  same  time  ottering  to  resign  his  lucrative  benefice, 
and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth  in  America,  on  the  moderate  in- 
come of  j£  100  per  annum.     Three  junior  fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  influenced  by  this  distin- 
guished example  of  disinterestedness,  offered  their 
services  in  the  intended  seminary  on  a  salary  of  iC40 
yearly,  in  room  of  all  their  prospects  at  homo.  After 
much  solicitation  nnd  attendance  on  the  great,  Berke- 
ley succeeded  in  having  his  favourite  measure  approved 
by  government,  and  introduced  into  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  charter  was  granted 
by  his  majesty  for  erecting  a  college,  by  the  name  of 
St  Paul's  college,  in  Bermuda,  which  was  to  consist 
of  a  president  and  nine  fellows,  who  were  obliged  to 
maintain  and  educate  Indian  children  at  the  rate  of 
ifflO  a  year  for  each.    jg:20,000  was  allotted  for  this 
philanthropic  purpose,  of  wliich  one  half  was  furnish- 
ed by  the  ministers,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be  af- 
terwards advanced.     Berkeley  and  his  associates  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  livings  in  Ireland  till  this 
sum  should  actually  be  paid  ;  but  were  bound  to  re- 
sign them  in  a  limited  time  after  the  payment  should 
t^e  place.    The  benevolent  dean  lust  ng  time  in  car- 
rying this  favourite  plan  into  execution;  but,  in  1728, 
passed  over  to  America,  having  a  little  heforc  united 
himself  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Forstcr,  Esq.  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 


mons.    Upon  his  arrival  at    Newport*   in   Rhode  M 
Island,  he  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  the  "^ 
adjoining  continent,  and  fully  expected  that  the  pur- 
chase money  would,  according  to  agreement,  be  iau 
mediately  paid.     His  expecUtions,  however,  woe 
disappointed ;  and,  after  various  delays  and  excnies, 
he  was  at  len^h  informed  by  Bishop  Gibson,  in  whose 
diocese,  as  bishop  of  London,  the  whole  of  the  Wot 
Indies  was  included,  that  upon  application  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  he  received  the  following  mnarkaUe 
answer :  **  If  you  put  this  question  to  me  as  a  mifli. 
stcr,"  said  Sir  Robert,  **  I  must  and  can  assure  yov^ 
that  the  money  shall  most  undoubtedly   be  paid  ai 
soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience  ;  but  if  yon  wA, 
me  as  a  friend,  whether  Dean  Berkeley  should  contr- 
nve  in  America  expecting  the  payment  of  £  10,000^ 
I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  return  home  to  Europe^ 
and  give  up  his  present  expectation."     AccordinglT 
the  dean,  after  having  expended  a  great  part  of  mi 
private  fortune,  and  more  than  seven  years  of  his  lifc^ 
m  the  prosecution  of  so  laudable  a  scheme,  found  hifr 
self  compelled  to  return  to  England.     Before  he  )A 
Rhode  Island,  he  distributed  the  books  he  had  brought 
with  him  among  the  clergy  of  that  province  ;  aa^ 
upon  his  arrival  in  London,  immediately  returned  al 
the  private  subscriptions  that  liad  been  advanced  far 
the  support  of  his  undertaking. 

In  1732  he  published  the  Minute  PkUotopkeff  t 

performance  which  has  been  very  genendly  read  ail 

admired.     It  consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues,  on  the 

model  of  Plato,  of  wliich  it  is  the  object  to  relite 

the  tenets  of  the  free-thinker,  who  is  here  exUbilsi 

successively  in  the  various  characters  of  athebt,  Ebcr 

tine,  enthusiast,  scomer,  critic,  metaphyiician,  litdi^ 

and  sceptic.     At  this  period  he  stood  high  in  hwa 

with  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  a  distinguished  pat» 

ness  of  men  of  virtue  and  talents.     Upon  a  vacsacy 

in  the  see  of  Cloyne,  in  17S3,  at  the  instance  of  to 

majesty,  Berkeley  was  appointed  to  that  bishopritb 

and  in  May  1734  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cioy^ 

and  vacated  his  deanery.     On  that  occasion  he  nl 

to  his  intimates,  <'  I  will  never  accept  a  transhtios^ 

a  resolution  to  which  he  most  rcHeionsIy  adhered; 

for  when  he  was  offered  the  see  of  CToghcr  in  1745bf 

Lord  Chesterfield,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  k 

respectfully  dochnvd  the  promotion,  although  that  is 

was  double  in  value  to  the  bishopric  of  Cbyne.   b 

the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties^  he  was  ia  ik 

highest  degree  meritorious  and  exemplary,  and  *■ 

distinguished  by  his  pastoral  hospitality,  arid  coatfl 

residence.     While  his  health  permitteo,  he  was  s  » 

gular  preacher ;  and  always  delivered  extempo^B^ 

ous  sermons ;  for  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  ivdi- 

ced  a  single  sermon  to  writing,  with  the  exceptiaBif 

one  preached  before  the  society  for  propagatiog  thr 

gospel  in  foreign  parts,  which  was  publisfaod  at  tUr 

request. 

About  this  time  he  published  The  Anafytt^M^ 
ingenious  performance,  intended  to   show  that  tkff 
are  mysteries  or  unintelligible  principles  adnictedlf 
mathematicians  in  their  reasonings,  and  particsla^ 
in  the  doctrine  of  Fluxions,   which  mignt  be  ov 
more  justly  objected  against  than   the  mytuna* 
faith,  which  are  often  alleged  as  inadmissibkbTti' 
enemies  of  religion.    This  work  origbatei  i«  ^ 
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foil  tance:   Mr  Addison  havnig  visited 

Dr  last  illnea#,  addrcMcd  him  lerioualf 

5^  the  necessity  of  preparing  fur  hi«  approaching  dtB- 
krtion  ;  to  which  the  Doctor  replied,  •«  Surely, 
dd)son»  I  have  ^ood  reason  not  to  believe  thoae 
trifiea,  since  my  friend  Hallev,  who  has  dealt  so  much 
10  dcinoiiitratioTii  has  assured  m^,  that  the  doctrsrirs 
of  Chmtianity  are  intomprchensiblc,  and  ihc  religion 
iuclf  an  imposture."  This  conversalion  being  re- 
ported by  Addison  to  Berkeley,  the  bishop  wrote 
Tke  Aualtfsl^  as  a  confutation  to  this  redoubtable 
dcal<?T  in  demonstration,  In  I7S5,  he  published  v4 
t^c/rnc^  of  freethinking  in  MathemnticSf  being  a  re* 
piy  to  Philalethes,  supposed  to  be  Dr  Junn,  who  had 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Analyst.  In  the  same 
ycir  al60»  hs  published  a  small  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
ject, entitled,  Reasomjhr  not  replifing  to  Mr  Wal- 
*4juil  AnsrveTr  Sec,  For  some  time  after  this^  his 
ition  se«ms  to  have  been  directed  to  the  public 
cf  ^ts  country  ;  and  his  Queries^  for  the  good 
uad,  published  in  1 TS5  ;  his  Discourse  addressed 
tt^'Magiriratc^y  in  1736  j  and  hia  Maxim i  concerning 
Patriutism^  in  1750,  were  a  valuable  fruit  of  this  ap« 
plication  of  his  mind.  In  H-J-S,  during  the  Scottish 
ttbeli\i>i\y  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Roman  catho- 
&s  of  h»5  diocese  ;  and  in  1749,  another  tollie  clergy 
ofihkSLt  persuasion  in  Iri^land,  under  the  title  of  A  Word 
^ot/s^  iVtsCt  which  was  so  well  received  by  them, 
*iut  tbey  returned  him  their  public  thanks,  with  ex- 
ions  of  marked  esteem  and  respect,  which  describe 
ts  **  the  good  man,  the  polite  gentleman,  and 
Cfuc  patriot/'  He  has  also  acquired  considerable 
let>rit  V  jiK  the  author  of  S/m,  a  chain  of  phUo$ophi' 
*  '  5  and  enquiries  C4)nc€rning  ilie  virtues  of 

^    .^,,*t,  /'  which  was  reprinted  in  174'7,  and  foU 
<?<i  in  1752  by  larthcr  thou^hU  ofTaru^aterj  the 
_  oF  his  publications*     Berkeley  thought  that  he 
ived  great  benefit  from  this  medicine,  in  allaying 
*'^»'Vous  cohc,  to  which  he  was  subject  during  the 
^i:liiie  of  life. 

^^  1752,  be  adopted  the  resolution  of  removing 
'^p  His  wife  and  family  to  Oxford,  in  order  to  8u- 
^'^ptend  the  education  of  one  of  his  sons,  Enter- 
*^g  a  firm  conviction  of  the  obligation  of  rest- 
^  upon  every  clergyman,  he  cndeavoyred  to  ex* 
e  his  bishopric  for  some  canonry  or  headship  at 
ord  ;  and  not  having  succeeded  in  this,  he  request- 
*  JPertrusaion,  by  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
Jj'g^  his  bishopric,  worth  at  that  time  not  less  than 
»i^*00  per  annum.  When  the  petition  for  this  pur- 
^Mras  presented  to  his  majesty,  he  declared  that 
sho^itj  die  a  bishop,  in  spite  of  himself;  and  gave 
***  *iill  liberty  to  reside  wherever  he  pleased.  Be- 
V^'*^  left  Cioyne,  however,  he  directed  the  rents  of 
»  demesne  lands,  amounting  to  jt2(X)  ayear,  to  be 
*^^uted  among  the  poor.  At  Oxford  he  was  in 
a  ^*^hest  degree  s^espected  and  beloved  ;  but  his  re- 
^^nov  there  was  destined  to  be  very  short.  Whilst 
**<ly  was  reading  to  him  one  of  Sherlock's  ser* 
^^  cjn  the  evening  of  Sunday,  January  Hth,  175S, 
^  ^^^  suddenly  seized  with  what  is  called  a  palsy  of 
*^^^rt,  and  instantly  expired.  His  remains  were 
[^■"•-^d  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  a  marble 
^^^ment  was  erected  by  his  widow,  with  a  Latin 
■1V^  by  Dr  Markham,  afterwards  archbishop 
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of  Vork.     In  this  inscription,  he  is  sa^^  '    ^     e  beeo 
born  in  1769;  but  it  is  stated  iothe  /  '  Bri- 

tannica^  on  the  authority  of  hia  brother,  tiiat  ae  was 
born  in  ICSl-,  and  consequently  died  at  the  age  of  69* 
Berkeley  was  of  a  comely  figure,  a  benign  and  im- 
pressive countenance,  and  of  a  robust  constitution, 
till  his  health  was  impaired  by  his  sedentary  habits* 
Few  persons  w*ere  ever  held  in  higher  estimation  by 
those  who  knew  him  than  this  excellent  prelate, 
whose  worth  was  of  so  high  a  standard  as  to  render 
the  praise  of  Pope  scarcely  hypcrboUcalt  when  he 
ascribes, 

"  To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven*" 

Biahop  Atterbury,  after  having  been  in  company 
with  Berkeley  for  the  first  lime,  on  being  asked  his 
opinioa  of  this  excellent  person,  excUimed  with  ad- 
miration, *'  So  much  understanding,  so  much  know- 
ledge, so  much  innocence,  and  such  humility,  I  did 
not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till 
I  saw  this  gentleman*"  That  the  knowledge  of 
Berkeley  was  greatly  diversified^  and  extended  to  the 
arts  and  business  of  common  life,  as  well  as  the  dcpUis 
of  MTjcnce,  is  amply  testified  by  the  author  of  the 
Court  of  August  Mr  Dr  Black  well,  whom  the  bishop 
wished  to  engage  as  one  of  the  professors  of  his  new 
college  in  the  Bermudas*  "  I  scarce  remember,**  says 
Blackwell,  **  to  have  conversed  with  him  on  that  art, 
liberal,  or  mechanic,  of  which  he  knew  not  more  than 
the  ordinary  practitioners.  With  the  widest  views, 
he  descended  into  a  mmute  detail,  and  grudged  nei- 
ther pains  nor  expense  for  the  means  otinformatioo. 
He  travelled  through  a  part  of  Sicily  on  foot ;  clam- 
bered over  the  mountains,  and  crept  mto  the  caverns, 
to  investigate  its  natural  history,  and  discover  the 
cause  of  its  volcanos :  and  I  have  known  him  sit  for 
hours  in  forgeries  and  founderies,  to  inspect  their  suc- 
cessive operations.  I  enter  not  into  his  peculiarities 
either  rehgious  or  personal :  but  admire  the  extensive 
genius  of  the  man,  and  think  it  a  loss  to  the  western 
world,  that  hts  noble  and  exalted  plan  of  an  Ameri- 
can university  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Many 
such  spirits  in  our  country  would  quickly  make  learn- 
ing wear  another  face. 

It  is  thought,  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
Berkeley  began  to  doubt  the  solidity  of  metaphysi- 
cal speculations;  and  on  that  account  turned  bis 
thoughts  more  to  the  subjects  of  politics  and  medi- 
cine. The  ingenious  romance,  entitled  the  Advert- 
tures  ofSignior  Gaudentio  di  Lucent  has  been  repeat- 
edly ascribed  to  his  pen,  but  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity. This  performance,  it  is  believed,  w^as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Romish  priest,  who  wrote  it  for  hh 
amusement  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London* 
A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Berkeley,  with  an 
account  of  his  life,  aiid  several  kttcrs,  was  published 
in  two  volumes  quarto  in  1731-;  and  a  vulume,  con- 
taining his  smaller  pieces,  under  the  title  of  MisceHa- 
nitSf  was  printed  under  his  own  inspectkin  at  Dublin 
in  1752.     (m) 

BERKHAMSTEAD,the/>i;ro^iW  of  the  Ro- 
mans, a  market  town  of  England,  in  Hertfordshire, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Dale,  and  the  grand 
junction  canal*  It  consists  of  one  street,  handsome 
and  broad.     It  carries  on  a  trade  in  bark,  shovels. 


Berkeley, 
Berktuun- 

stead. 


470  BERKSHIRE. 

Berleahire.  and  spoonSy  which  are  made  of  beech  wood.     Num*  Abingdon  are  both  considered  aa  count  j  towns.  M 
^  ber  of  houses  S33.     Population  1690,  of  whom  167  With  regard  to  its  ecclesiastical  connections.  Berk-  ^^ 
were  returned  as  employed  in  trade.     See  Salmon's  shire  lies  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
HUt.  of  Hertfordshire.     (J  \  diocese  of  Salisbury.     It  is  subject  to  an  archdcacoBy 
BERKSI^IRE,  one  ot  tne  most  beautiful  of  the  whose  jurisdiction  extends  no  further  than  the  lunita. 
inland  counties  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  north  of  the  county:  it  is  divided  likewise  into  four  dcao- 
by  the  Thames»  which  divides  it  from  Oxfordshire  eries,  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Wallingford,  and  Read- 
on  the  westward,  and  Buckingham  on  the  eastward ;  ing.     The:  grand  dinsions  of  Berkshire  markcfd  oat 
on  the  east  by  part  of  Surrey  and  by  the  Thames,  which  by  nature  are  four.     1.  The  Valb,  generally  called 
there  separates  it  from  Buckinghamshire;  on  the  south  the  White  Horse  Vale,  extending  Irom  Buscot  to 
by  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Wilt-  Streatly,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Thainei, 
shire,  and  a  small  portion  of  Gloucestershire.  It  extends  and  on  the  other  by  the  White  Horse  Hilla,  a  coo- 
from  51**  ly  to  SI*'  48'  North  Lat.  and  from  34V  to  tinuation  of  the  Chiltern  range.     2.  The  Chalky 
1^  43'  West  Long.     Its  extreme  length  from  Old  Hills,  which  run  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
Windsor  to  Buscot  is  about  48  miles;  and  its  ex-  lower  part  of  the  county.    3.  The  Vale  of  Kemk£T. 
treme  breadth  from  Witham  to  Sandhurst  (which,  4.  The  Forest  Division,  commencing  on  the  east 
by  the  way,  is  taking  rather  an  oblique  line)  is  about  of  the  Loddon,  and  extending  the  breadth  of  the 
129  miles.     Its  circumference  is  nearly  208  miles,  county  to  Old  Windsor.     The  principal  rtvera  and 
The  boundaries  which  nature  has  assigned  to  Berk-  streams  in  Berkshire  are  the  Thames,  the  Keiiiict«. 
shire  are  in  general  highly  picturesque.  The  Thames,  the  Loddon,  the  Lamboum,  the  Ock,  the  AubowBy 
meandring  in  a  very  varied  line  along  its  northern  and  the  Emme,  and  the  Broadwater.     Most  topogrqilii- 
eastern  sides,  throws  it  into  such  an  irregular  form,  cal  writers  take  notice  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  Lam- 
that,  while  in  some  places  it  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  bourn,  that  its  stream  is  always  full  in  summer,  aad 
breadth,  in  others  it  is  less  than  four.    On  the  south,  almost  lost  in  winter.     Mr  Lyson,  who  denies  thif 
the  hills  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  afford  a  charming  peculiarity,  admits  at  the  same  time,  that  it  presertvt 
variety  of  landscape  ;  and  from  the  eminences  in  its  throughout  the  whole  year  a  pretty  equal  degree  of 
westeni  extremity,  the  eye  is  gratified  with  many  en-  fulness,  being  seldom  affected  by  the   drought  of 
chantincr  scenes  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Glouces-  summer,  or  subject  to  inundation  in  the   winter, 
ter,  Oxford,  and  Wiltshire.     x)r  Beeke,  Professor  of  Berkshire  has  no  stagnant  waters  of  any  consequence. 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  In  the  track  of  the  Broadwater  there  is  one  particu- 
astronomical  observations  which  determined  the  Ion-  lar  spot,  where  it  spreads  in  unnter  over  a  surface  of      | 
gitude  of  that  place,  and  from  the  trigonometrical  about  100  acres;  and  this  is  (failed  the  Raacombe 
burvey  taken  by  order  of  government,  makes  Berks,  Lake  ;  but  in  summer,  it  is  generally  left  dry. 
including  some   insulated  parts,   to  contain   about         The  substratum  of  this  county  may  be  said  to  con* 
16'f  ,500  square  acres,   according  to  the  following  sist,  in  greneral,  either  of  chalk  and  other  calcareous 
distribution  :  matter,  or  of  gravel,  with  clay  at  greater  or  loi 

Acres.  depths,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.    Tie 

Arable  land  about 255,000  Vale  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its  prevailing  soil,  ii  a 

Meadows  and  dairy  land  in  the  Vale   .     72,000  ♦  strong,  grey,  calcareous  loam,  in  wliich   vegftaUs 

Sheep  walks,  chiefly  uninclosed  ....     25^000  mould   is  intimately  mixed  vrith  cretaceous  eartk 

Other  dry  pastures,  parks,  &c 30,000  Among  the  chalky  hills,  there  are  some  intetmcditfe 

Wastes,  chiefly  barren  heaths 30,000  tracks  of  considerable  fertility,  where  the  superfidA 

Woods,  copses,  &c 30,000  stratum  is  composed  of  vegetable  mould,  mixed  wAm 

Other  space  occupied  by  buildings,!        ^  ^^  chalk,  flint,  and  gravel.     In  general  these  hilli  fiffm 

courts,  fences,  roads,  rivets,  &c.   J        *"  ^  excellent  sheepwalks,  being  covered  with  a  finetaif^ 

— -^: In  the  Vale  of  Kennet,  gravel  soils  predominate,  wry — 

Total        4G9.500  ing,  however,  considerably  in  their  qualities,  adnwc  — 

From  the  report  published  by  order  of  the  House  tures,  and  depths  from  the  aurface.     In  this  diilric*' 

of  Lords  in  1805,  it  appears,  that,  "  the  area  of  Berk-  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  peat,  which  is  equallytaha  — 

ahire  is  744  square  statute  miles,  equal  to  47(1,160  able  as  fuel  or  manure.     The  northern  parts rfdj^ 

statute  acres ;   the  number  of  inhabitants  on  each  Forest  district  are  distinguished  by  a  sou  of  giwel.^ 

tquare  mile,  containing  64-0  acres,  is  14'7  persons,  strong  loam,  and  clay  ;  the  central  parts  by  a  *'*^ 

making  a  total  of  109,368."     This  county  is  dis-  cious  clay;    and  the  southern  parts  by  sand  aBC» 

tributed  into  eight  political  divisions,  viz.  Faringdon,  gravel.  •^-- 

Wantage,     Abmgdon,    Wallingford,    Maidenhead,  Berkshire  can  boast  of  no  valuable  minerals,  nor  o» 

Oakingham,  Newbury,  and  Reading.     These  again  any  variety  of  curious  fossils.     In  the  chalk-faalb  ao^ 

are  subdivided  into  twenty-five  hundreds  ;  containing  thing  remarkable  has  been  discovered,  except  th^" 

in  all  twelve  market- towns,   148  parishes,  67  vicar-  substance  from  which  they  take  their  name.    A^ 

ages,  and  about  670  villages  and  hamlets.     The  Catsgrove,  near  Reading,  there  is  a  stimtiun  of  AUV 

names  of  the  markct-towns  are  Abingdon,  Faring-  30  ftet   in  thickness,  lying  upon   a  bed  of  mU 

don,   Hungcrford,  Usley,  Lambourn,  Maidenhead,  Above  the  chalk  is  a  stratum  of  sandy  day,  abort  k 

Newbury,  Oakingham,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wan-  foot  thick,  covered  by  a  layer  of  oy tter-sheUi,  tai» 

tagc,  and  Windsor.     Abingdon,  Reading,  Walling-  feet  in  depth.    ^Above  theae  shells  there  »  a  itntB* 

ford,  and  Windsor,  are  pariiameutary  boroughs,  but  of  sandy  clay,  one  foot  and  a  hdf  *Jj*«*  5  'j*** JJ^ 

Abingdon  returns  only  one  member.     Reading  and  ceeds  a  greenish  aand,  to  the  deptii  of  font  iwr 
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owr  tills  Ikrcc  ftrtt  of  a  caarec  fuller  earth  ;  and 
above  all  a  vi?ry  dc^rp  bed  uf  clay,  fit  for  ttlea  and 
bhckft.  Similar  strata  of  *and,  with  oyster-shell i» 
art  fcMind  for  ts%o  miles  romid  Rcadinfi^«  at  various 
dcptiu»  from  15  to  25  feet.  Here  likewise  have 
been  discovered  an  inferior  kind  of  ochre,  aud  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  echini.  Fossil  shells,  sharks  teeth, 
parts  of  fishes,  and  other  marine  productions,  are 
Ibtiod  in  various  parts  of  ihe  county  ;  and  bones  of 
animals  and  branches  of  birch  trees  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  gravel  pits  and  marshy  moss-lands  in 
Windsor  forest.  Pipe-clay  and  potters- clay  are  found 
SQ  considerable  quantities ;  and  shell-marl  was  disco- 
vercd  in  the  vale  of  Kennet  in  ITrH,  though  it  does 
aot  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose* Sareden  stones  are  irregularly  scattered  over 
tbe  downs  of  Berkshire,  They  ai-e  composed  of  a 
fine  siliceous  gnt,  and  are  frequently  blasted  with 
gunpowder,  and  used  for  pitching.  But  the  most 
remarkable  mineral  substance  in  Berkshire  is  its  peat, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  vale  uf 
Kennet,  It  is  defined  by  Mr  Kinvan  as  a  "  strati- 
fication of  fossil  trees  in  all  directions,  mixed  with  a 
meddJihy  or  brownish -red  slimy  moss,  formed  of  the 
earbooic  particles  of  vegetables,  and  united  with 
their  astringent  juices,  and  calorific  oleaginous  faecu- 
^•**  Mr  JDavy,  who  analysed  this  peat,  found  it  to 
consist  of 

Oxide  of  iron  ..••«••••*  48 
Gypsum  .....*«»...'.*.  S'2 
Muriate  of  sulphur  and  potash  '.  .  20 

100 

^t  Cumnerp  near  Oxford,  there  is  a  mineral  spring, 

Nuch  possesaes  a  mild  cathartic  quality.    There  is 

*flr»tliL'r  of  a  mild  chalybeate  nature  at  SanninghiU, 

*ca#*  Windsor  j   and  Gorrick  well,  in   the  parish  of 

^a  Jcingham,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  steel,  and 

ii^r    be  supposed  to  have  some  powerful  tonic  vir- 

f^Kc  climate  of  Berkshire,  though  somewhat  va- 
i,  is  in  general  pure  and  salubrious.  In  elevated 
exposed   situations,   particvilaily  in   the  central 

rm:e,  along  the  course  of  the  White  Horse  Hdls, 

^r  i»  kt^en  and  piercing;  but  in  the  more  shelter* 

id  champaigu  »*pot&,  the  atmuspljere  is  equally  ex- 

■itiigt  and  salutary  to  the  most  delicate  constitu- 

hrr^  nre  few  counties  in  Britain  where  the  land- 

11  so  happily  ui  Berkshire  for 

a  of  general  i;   ^  :  mt*     Though  its 

total,  including  houses,  mills,  and  other  pro- 

'  revenue,  aria^rng  from,  or  uttachrd  to  the  soily 

^t  amount  to  less  than  j£  500,000,  the  largest 

ill  the  county  probably  does  not  exceed  J&80CI0 

^l^ur  -  3  few  more  r*iay  amouut*  in  annual  value,  to 

-|gOf  k  i    ^^  fjfxX).  or  £  7000 ;  but  great  landed  owners 

,r  among  peers  or  commoners.    Property 

td  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  ;  yet 

he  yeumanry  is  respectable,  both  in  num- 

*'a  ui  i  I rcum stances  ;  and  in  the  upper  part  are  to 

**^*u  several  handsome  seats  on  estates,  not  exceed* 

.?  *00  acres.     One  of  the  happiest  conatquenceB  of 

^'idc  and  equal  division  of  property,  is,  that  the 


scale  of  rank  ascendt  by  tlmoat  tmpergfptible  grada* 
tiona,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest;  and  all  classes 
of  the  community  are  connected  by  close  aud  indis- 
soluble bonds.  The  yeomanry,  depressed  by  n© 
slavish  dependence  on  superiors,  nor  overawed  by  the 
glare  of  disproportionate  grandeur,  Feel  within  tlien>> 
selves  all  the  native  dignity  of  man,  a  '  '  li  those 
lofty  and  generous  sentiments  of  indt  which 

should  animate  every  free-born  heart.  1  Iujj  exalted 
character  of  the  yeomanry  has  a  reciprocal  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortuoeb 
Aware  that  no  ascendency  can  be  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  their  countrymen  by  the  arts  of  corruptioPt 
they  chuse  the  more  honourable  way  of  securing  their 
favour,  by  meriting  their  cbteeni-  No  where,  indeedi 
are  rank  and  property  tnore  impotent  than  in  Berk* 
shire.  It  was  observed  '>n  a  particular  occasion  bf 
the  late  Mr  Pitt,  whose  authority  ou  this  subject  ii 
unquestionable,  that  **  no  minister  of  this  country 
could  command  ten  votes  in  Berkshire."  A  higher 
testimony  could  not  be  given  to  the  virtuous  inde- 
pendence of  its  inhabitants* 

From  what  we  have  md  uf  the  division  of  proper- 
ty, it  may  well  be  suppoied,  that  the  number  of  free- 
holders m  this  county  is  vrry  considerable,  and  it  is 
regularly  increasing.  Estates  arc  frequently  pur- 
chased bn  speculation,  and  sold  out  again  in  lots  ^ 
and  to  general  has  been  the  violation  of  entails,  that 
few  estates  arc  now  occupied  by  the  lineal  dcscen^ 
dants  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged  two  ceiUuries 
ago.  The  pre»ent  value  of  freehold  estates  cannot 
easily  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  Some  estates 
may  be  sold  at  26  years  purchase,  and  others  as  high 
as  35;  but  the  average  value  may  be  statedi  perhaps 
pretty  fairly,  at  28  years  purchase,  nett  rent.  It  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  agriculture  of  this  county^ 
that  the  superintendence  or  few  of  the  estates  is  de- 
volved upon  agents;  and  that  many  gentlemen  of 
considerable  landed  property  are  most  zealous  pro- 
moters, and  skilful  judges,  of  agricultural  improve* 
ment.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  land  in 
Berkshire  is  freehold,  though,  in  different  parts  of 

the  county,  there  "" 

rent  tenures,  ace 

spcctive  manors.  The  lords  of  the  manor  are,  in 
some  placeit  disposed  to  enfranchise  their  tenants,  on 
equitable  terms ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  practice* 
both  to  lord  and  tenant,  will  probably  soon  make  it 
general.  Leases  on  lives,  and  leases  renewable  every 
seven  years,  under  deans  and  chapters,  and  other  cor- 
porate bodies,  are  pretty  frequent  in  Berkshire,  But 
the  benefit  of  these  leases  is  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  demanded  at  their  re* 
nerval.  A  few  estates  are  held  by  leases  of  lOOQ 
years  ;  and  others  arc  leased  on  one  or  three  lives,  by 
individual  proprietors  ^  but  this  practice  is  rare,  and 
renewals  are  generally  refused.  The  lands  of  Berk- 
shire are  parcelled  out  into  farms  of  all  sizes ;  a  cir* 
cumstance  extremely  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  a 
country,  as  men  of  diiferent  capitals  are  thus  induced 
to  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  to  emulate 
each  other  in  their  schemes  of  improvement,  and  ia 
their  efforts  to  obtain  an  independent,  or  a  comfort- 
able livciiliood.  The  rent  is  generally  paid  in  mouey^ 
except  when  lands  at:^  held  under  colleges  and  chap* 


B«rkihif# 


fre  are  copyhold  lands,  held  by  diffe* 
:cordi ng  to  the  customs  of  their  re» 
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Brrkihirti  ten ;  in  theiey  tbe  tunal  reaerratbni  of  corn-rents^ 
and  sometimes  of  malt,  are  stfll  retained.  Stipula- 
tions are  seldom  made  by  the  proprieton  for  any  ser- 
vices, beyond  what  are  connected  with  the  repairs  of 
buildings  on  the  respective  farms  ;  and  an  allowance 
is  generally  made  to  the  tenant  of  from  three  to  six 
months  rent  in  hand.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  ty things  of  this  county,  except  in  tne  parish  of 
Cumner,  wliere  the  parishioners  who  pay  tythes  have 
a  claim  to  be  entertained  at  the  vicarage  on  the  after- 
noon of  Christmas,  with  four  bushels  of  malt  brewed 
into  ale  and  beer,  two  bushels  of  wheat  made  into 
bread,  and  one-half  hundred  weight  of  cheese.  Mo- 
ney is  now  given  in  lieu  of  this  singular  entertain- 
ment. The  poor  rates  in  1803  amounted  to  48.  1  Id. 
in  the  pound,  amounting  in  all  to  £  96,860.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  tnat  thej  are  seldom  assessed 
on  the  real  rent,  but,  in  several  instances,  are  raised 
according  to  an  old  valuation,  founded  on  unknown 
data. 

As  the  soil  of  Berkshire  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
wheat,  great  ouantities  of  that  grain  are  reared  in 
every  part  of  the  county.  Next  to  wheat,  barley  is 
raised  in  the  matest  aoundance,  and  is  chiefly  sent 
to  London,  after  being  made  into  malt.  There  are 
many  large  dairy  farms  in  some  parts  of  the  county, 
particulariy  in  the  White  Horse  Vale.  The  cattle 
are  large  and  valuable,  but  there  are  here  no  native 
and  peculiar  breeds.  Snowswick,  a  farm  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Buscot,  is  famous  for  cheeses  in  the  shape  of 
pine  apples.  They  are  peculiarly  rich  and  delicate 
m  flavour,  and  sell  considerably  higher  than  cheeses 
in  the  common  form.  About  two  tons  of  them  are 
made  in  good  years  on  this  single  farm,  which  indeed 
is  the  omy  place,  as  far  as  we  have  learned,  where 
they  arc  manufactured.  Berkshire  has  a  peculiar 
breed  of  sheep,  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  which 
are  their  great  size,  their  height  on  the  legs,  and 
weight  when  fatted:  they  have  black  faces,  Roman 
noses,  black  or  mottled  legs,  and  bng  tails.  They 
are  particulariy  adapted  to  the  low  and  cold  lands ; 
and  when  fatted,  vary  as  much  in  weight  as  from  14 
to  40  pounds  a  cjuarter.  The  native  hoes  of  this 
country  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  world  for  com- 
pactness, easiness  in  feeding,  and  the  size  to  which 
they  can  be  brought.  They  are  usually  crossed  once 
in  SIX  or  seven  generations  with  the  Chinese  or  Ton- 
quin  race,  which  prevents  them  from  decenerating ; 
and  one  gentleman  has  used  a  half  wild  boar  to  im- 
prove his  breed  with  the  greatest  success.  The 
number  of  turnpike  roads  in  Berkshire  affords  the 
farmer  every  facility  in  carrying  the  produce  of  his 
industry  to  market ;  but  though  several  of  the  roads 
are  eood,  and  follow  the  most  judicious  lines,  they 
are  mquently  very  inferior  to  what  the  abundance  of 
valuable  materials  in  every  part  of  the  county,  and 
the  ample  revenues,  would  entitle  the  traveller  to 
expect.  Few  inland  counties  possess  such  advanta- 
ges in  point  of  navigation  as  Berkshire.  In  its  west- 
em  division,  no  part  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
Thames  on  the  north-east,  the  Kennet  on  the  south, 
and  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  on  the  west,  is  distant 
more  than  twelve  miles  from  water  carriage  ;  and  in 
the  east  and  south  eastern  parts,  the  distance  is  no- 
where greater  either  from  the  Basingstoke  canal,  the 
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Thames,  or  the  Kennet.  The  Keonet  and  A 
nal,  too,  now  executing  under  the  powen  of 
successive  acts  of  pariiament,  commences  at  1 
ry ;  and  that  part  of  it  within  the  limits 
county  has  been  navigable  ever  since  the  year 

Few  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  Be 
From  the  returns  made  to  parliament  in  1801 
pears  that  out  of  a  population  of  109,Sli 
16,921  were  en^ged  in  trades,  manubcti 
handicraft.  Besides  local  manufactures  fbr 
consumption,  the  only  one  of  any  importance 
of  copper  at  the  Temple  mills.  These  milli  i 
to  be  the  most  powerrul  and  complete  m  tin 
dom.  During  war  the  copper  is  manufiurtnmi 
into  bolts  and  sheathing  tor  ships,  in  the  k 
government.  In  time  of  peace  various  k 
sheets  are  formed  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
reign  trade.  The  quantity  of  copper  manul 
here  is  from  600  to  1000  tons.  About  fi 
and  boys  are  employed  in  this  establishment 
consists  of  a  hammer-mill,  a  bolt-mill,  and  a 
ling- mill,  all  worked  by  water. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  tal 
ticc  of  the  celebrated  White  Horse,  which  i 
tiquarics  refer  to  Saxon  origin,  though. Mr  ] 
of  opinion  that  it  is  more  likely  to  hate  been 
of  the  Britons  than,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
rial  for  Alfred's  victory  over  the  Danes.  It 
ed  by  paring  off  the  turf  from  the  bro'.v  of 
chalky  hill  above  Uffington,  and  from  some 
view  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twelve  ff 
is  now  nearly  obliterated  by  the  grass  grc 
its  surface.  There  are  some  other  monui 
antiquity  in  Berkshire,  but  they  are  not 
importance  as  to  merit  particular  notice  in  tl 
See  Mayor's  Agrkultural  Report  of  Berluk 
Lyson's  Ma^a  Britannica^  vol.  i.     (^) 

BERLIN,  a  city  in  Germany,  the  capital 
dcnbure,  and  the  residence  of  the  Prussian 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  a  coi 
stream  which  falls  into  the  Havel,  one  of  tl 
tary  rivers  of  the  Elbe.  The  situation  of 
by  no  means  agreeable,  for  it  stands  on  an 
and  sandy  plain,  but  it  combines  almost  evef 
tage  of  appearance  and  utility,  which  art,  i 
by  the  beneficent  policy  of  an  enlightened  i 
has  been  able  to  confer.  Frederic  II.,  who 
ed  all  his  intervals  of  peace  in  improving  the 
condition  of  his  states,  bestowed  much  care 
pense  on  the  embellishjnent  of  his  capital.  I 
war  of  1756,  he  had  already  reared  several  pi 
fices,  and  entirely  rebuilt  the  suburb  called  fi 
land,  the  houses  of  which  he  eave  ^^tuitoui 
proprietors.  In  that  dreadful  period  of  cc 
which  ensued,  Berlin  fell  twice  into  the  banc 
enemy.  Haddik,  the  Austrian  general,  entc 
city  in  the  year  1757,  and  in  the  space  of  i 
carried  off  200,000  German  crowns.  Thi 
after,  it  was  seized  by  the  combined  arar 
Austrians  and  Russians,  who  exacted  from 
millions  of  crowns,  a  sum  which  it  was  necc 
borrow.  The  debt  was  liquidated  by  Freda 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  nobody  knows  \ 
period,  nor  was  any  additional  burden  etcr 
on  tbe  inhabitants  for  that  reimbursement..   ! 
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Bcrlia*  causeways  is  a  fine  gravel  watk,  planted  with  lime- 
trees,  which  is  always  a  fashionable  place  of  resort. 
The  park  on  the  south  side  of  the  Spree  is  above 
three  miles  rounds  and  is  frequented  by  great  crowds 
on-  Sunday,  when  they  are  provided  with  every  kind 
of  refreshment  and  amusement.  The  park  at  Char- 
lotteuberg,  where  the  court  resides  in  summer,  is  also 
an  agreeable  place  of  resort.  At  Belle vue  is  to  be 
seen  the  bust  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  a  chef 
iceuvre  of  Houdon,  and  also  the  monument  of  Baron 
Bielefield.  The  environs  of  Berlin  are  remarkably 
pleasant,  and  are  adorned  with  beautiful  villas,  canals, 
and  vineyards.  The  palace  of  Schoenhausen  %  the 
mineral  waters  at  Fredericksbrunnen ;  the  beautiful 
villages  of  Buchholz  and  Pankow ;  the  view  of  the 
famouj  fortress  of  Spandau,  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
at  Pickelswerder,  are  among  the  objects  which  adorn 
the  environs  of  Berlin. 

In  Berlin  there  are  numerous  establishments  for  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  science,  and  for  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  Besides 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  we  have  already  fully 
described  in  the  article  Academy,  there  are ;  the 
royal  college  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  the  clinical 
institution ;  the  royal  veterinary  school ;  the  royal 
academy  of  arts  and  the  mechanical  sciences  ;  the 
royal  academy  of  architecture  ;  the  royal  riding  aca- 
demy 5  the  royal  military  academy ;  the  society  of 
physicians ;  the  pharmaceutical  society  ;  the  pedago- 
gical society  ;  the  academy  of  singing ;  the  philoma- 
tbic  society  ;  the  humane  society ;  besides  5  colleges, 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  numerous 
schools  with  pensions,  and  41  hospices  for  chanty  and 
health. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  valudble  manufactures 
earned  on  in  Berlin.  In  the  manufacture  of  silk  no 
fewer  than  2788  looms,  and  5085  workmen,  were  em- 
ployed in  the  year  1799,  and  the  value  of  what  they 
manufactured  amounted  to  1,869,880  crowns.  In 
the  manufacture  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods, 
4224  looms  were  employed,  and  4689  workmen  ;  the 
annual  value  of  their  work  in  1799  being  2,850-,760 
crowns.  In  the  various  other  manufactures,  which 
are  44  in  number,  the  workmen  employed  were  4337, 
and  the  annual  value  of  their  produce  3,522,480 
crowns.  The  whole  number  of  looms  employed  in 
Berlin  were  7014,  the  number  of  manufacturers  and 
artizans  14»406,  the  annual  value  of  their  work  in 
1799,  8,350,028  crowns,  the  value  of  the  original 
materials  5,190,084  crowns,  the  value  of  the  articles 
sold  in  the  kingdom  6,844,922,  and  the  value  of 
those  sold  out  of  it  1,123,058. 

Berlin  is  divided  into  five  separate  towns  or  wards, 
viz.  Berlin  Proper,  Cologne  or  Coeln,  Frederickswer- 
dcr,  Dorothestadt  or  ^^ustadt,  and  Frederickstadt* 
Berlin^Proper,  which  was  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  a  colony  from  the  Netherlands  under  Albert 
the  Bear,  lies  in  an  island  formed  by  two  arms  of  the 
river  Spree.  Cologne,  which  is  probably  of  the  same 
antiquity,  also  lies  in  an  island  formed  by  two  arms^ 
of  the  Spree,  and  is  separated  from  Berlin  Proper  by 
the  principal  arm  of  that  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
four  bridges,  three  of  which  are  of  stone  and  one  of 


wood.  Frederickswerder  and  Dorotlieatidt  m 
both  built  by  the  Elector  Frederick  Waiiam, 
latter  of  which  he  called  after  his  wife  Dorot 
and  which  is  the  finest  part  of  Berfie,  FredM 
stadt  was  founded  by  the  Elector  Frederick  1 
forming  the  soutH-west  part  of  the  town,  and  join 
with  Frederickswerder.  The  streets  are  remarka 
spacious  and  regular,  and  are  adorned  with  lune-tr 

The  interior  oeconomy  of  the  houses  tm  Berfi 
far  from  corresponding  with  their  outwafd  a^ 
ance.  In  handsome  houses^  the  apartments  ase  i 
ruinous  state,  and  the  furniture  mean  and  ctirt  j;  i 
diers  lodge  in  the  ground  floor,  aad  aaeclnaM 
the  lowest  class  occupy  the  upper  story,-  A  wh 
contrast  exists  between  the  external  appeanma 
the  inhabitants  and  the  comforts  which  they  cojo; 
home.  Every  ezpence  conducive  to  true  coami 
grudged  ;  while  Bothiu^  is  spared  to  deck  tke  ] 
sons  of  the  ladies..  The  number  of  courtesaa 
greater  in  Berlin  than  in  any  other  town  in  Ew 
of  the  same  size,  and  they  observe  none  of  that 
ternal  decorum  which  is  to  be  seen  among  this  lie 
tious  class  in  other  parts  of  the  continent » 

During  the  15  years  from  1769  to  1782,  M. '. 
guelin  found  the  average  temperature  of  BerHa 
be  49*^. 

In  1645  there  were  only  1236  houses  in  tUs  dl 
in  1747)  they  amounted  to  5513 ;  in  1779,  to64J 
and  in  1790,  to  695a  The  popjilation,  iadad 
the  garrison  of  30,000,  amounts  to  169,000,  wh 
is  above  20  inhabitants  to  one  house.  Eatt  Loi 
13**  2&  15"^  and  North  Lat.  52^  32'  30".  See  Re 
hard's  Tableau  de  Berlin  a  la  Jin  du  ISme  mm 
Berl.  1801.  Mila,  Guide  de  Berlin^  Sec.  1802..  1 
colai  Description  de  Berlin^  &c.  4  vols  8vo»  VU 
Reichard's  Giiide  des  Voyageurs  en  Europe^  180 
tom»  ii.  p.  40.  Rcisbeck's  Travels^  voL  iii.  Moon 
Travels^  &c.  vol.  ii. ;  and  Thiebault's  Sgowr  I 
Vingt  atis  a  Berlin^  3  vols,     (jr) 

BERMUDAS,  or  Somers^  Islakds,  are  iit«li 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  W.  Long.  63""  28',  N.Ll 
320  35' .  and  are  between  200  and  300  leagneidi 
tant  from  the  American  continent,  and  the  otk 
West  India  islands.  They  were  discovered  in  US 
by  John  Bermudas^  a  Sparaard,  who  merely.taw  tfcci 
at  a  distance,  and  gave  them  his  name ;  but  who  di 
not  land  upon  them,  or  acquire  any  infonnatioa  OM 
cerning  them.  About  the  same  time,  Henry  Mlj 
an  Enghshman,  was  shipwiecked  upon  one  of  tt 
largest  of  these  islands;  returned  to  Europe  inaie 
sel  of  cedar  wood,  which  he  had  found  aoeant  toM 
there,  by  the  help  of  materials  collected  from  tl 
wreck  of  his.  own  ship ;  and  was  the  firat  who  pol 
lished  any  account  of  the  Bermudas.  They  wa 
found,  at  their  first  discovery,  to  he  entirely  Ofinhi 
bited  ;  and  though,  in  1572,  the  king  ot  %niB  ad 
a  grant  of  them  to  one  of  his  subjects,  no  aettkaai 
was  formed  upon  any  of  them  by.  the  Spaniards.  I 
1609,  Sir  George  Somcrs,  Sir  Thonuis  Gatesb  n 
Captain  Newport,  on  their  way  to  Virginia  aa  dno^ 
governors,  were  cast  upon  the  Benniuas ;*  aaddii 
agreeing  among  themselves,  each  of  them  boik  a  A| 
of  the  cedar  growing  upon  the  isbnds,  in  n^idithq 


*  Prom  this  event,  Shakepeare  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the  naoM  and  aeversl  ofthe  incidents  of  his  coOK^i  "  Tk 
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Bern,  the  growth  of  eoltmi  wu  vttemptedy  but  with  little 
'  Miccess  \  and  in  ISOO,  there  were  not  more  than  200 
acres  applied  to  that  purpose.  See  Pinkerton's  GeO' 
granky^  vol.  ii.  p.  631.  Edward's  Hi$t,  of  West 
inaie$y  vol.  i.  p.  516.  Raynal's  Hist,  of  West 
IndieSf  vol.  v.  p.  52.  Modern  Univ.  Hist.  voL  xli. 
p.  889.     (y) 

BERNy  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
thirteen  cantons  of  Swisserland,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  cantons  of  Solcure  and  Basle^  and  the 
Austrian  forest  towns  ;  on  the  east  by  the  cantons  of 
Uri)  Underwalden,  Lucem,  and  the  county  of  Baden ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Valais,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  canton 
of  Soleure,  the  county  of  Bienne,  and  part  of  France. 
Its  extent  embraces  about  one-thtrd  of  Swisserland, 
and  contains  one>fourth  of  the  whole  population  ;  yet 
it  held  only  the  second  rank  among  the  cantons,  fol- 
lowing immediately  after  Zurich.  This  canton  is  di- 
vided into  two  large  branches  or  districts,  called  the 
German  district,  and  the  Roman  district,  or  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  ;  the  former  of  which  extends  from  Murat 
or  MurteBi  to  the  Rhine ;  the  latter  from  Murat  to 
Geneva. 

The  rugged  and  stupendous  mountains  which  en- 
circle the  canton  of  Bern,  its  deep  and  gloomy  fo^ 
rests,  its  lakes  and  marshes,  while  they  exhibit  the 
most  picturesque  and  varied  scenery,  seem  at  first 
view  to  promise  but  little  fertility,  and  to  present 
iMuperable  obstacks  to  the  operations  of  agricul- 
ture. Id  common  years,  indeed,  its  crops  are  insuf- 
ficieilt  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ;  yet 
there  is  no  country  in  Swisserland  which  presents  in 
general  a  more  smiling  appearance,  and  where  the 
triumphs  of  labour  are  more  strikingly  displayed.  Its 
marshes  are  converted  into  luxuriant  meadows  ;  the 
sides  of  its  mountains  are  covered  with  vineyards ; 
and  rich  harvests  are  extorted  from  every  portion  of 
the  soil  5^ere  it  is  possible  to  guide  the  plough,  or 
to  carry  the  spade.  Previous  to  its  subjugation  by 
the  French,  Bern  was  one  of  the  happiest  countries 
in  the  world.  With  the  exception  ot  the  nobility, 
who  disdained  to  engage  in  any  business  but  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  every  hand  was  employed  in 
industry;  a  general  air  of  prosperity  prevailed  through- 
out the  land ;  and  the  hut,  even  of  the  lowest  pea- 
sant, was  the  abode  of  comfort  and  content. 

To  e;ive  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  this  once-favoured  country,  wc  shall  comluct 
him  through  its  different  provinces  in  an  excursion  from 
the  capital,  directing  his  view,  as  vre  pass,  to  the  ob- 
jects most  attractive  in  its  scenery,  or  most  important 
as  characterising  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  or  the  manners  of  the  people. 
The  small  district  immediately  surrounding  the  capi- 
tal, though  by  no  means  naturally  fertile,  is  extremely 
interesting  from  the  activity  of  its  numerous  popula- 
tion, animated  by  the  facilities  which  the  town  affords 
for  disposing  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  to  the  most 
eager  diligence  in  cultivating  their  fields.  By  far  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  this  district,  is  the  vaUey  be- 
tween Bern  end  Thun.  It  is  refreshed  and  enlivened 
by  the  river  Aar,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  many 
handsome  villages  ;  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  the  valler  are  adorned  with  castles 
and  villasy  equaHy  delightfiu  by  the  virwa  which  they 


command,  the  richness  of  their  doinain»  mnd 
ber  of  their  liring  springs.  The  rest  oithe 
is  occupied  by  mountains ;  on  the  heights, 
reverse  of  which,  are  seen  forests  of  fir  tree% 
with  beeches  and  oaks. 

To  the  south  of  this  district  is  Oberland»  oi 
vince  of  the  Alps,  which  branches  out  into  ae 
lies  from  the  lake  of  Tiiun  to  the  Glaciers. 
in  the  scenery  of  Swisserland  is  finer  than  the 
of  the  castle  and  town  of  Than.  Xhej  st 
the  brink  of  a  charming  basin,  which  is  fori 
lake  surrounded  by  mountains  in  the  foim  o 
phitheatre,  abore  which  appear  in  distant  per 
the  aerial  summits  of  the  Alps,  <dad  in  evt 
snows.  The  banks  of  the  lake  are  covered  w 
yards,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for  thi 
riance  or  their  quality,  add  much  to  the  beam 
scenery.  Above  these  the  country  is  rug 
high,  sprinkled  with  some  trees,  and  enlivenec 
mer  by  the  herds  and  flocks  that  browze  on 
age.  The  valley  which  lies  between  the  lake  < 
and  the  lake  f>f  Brientz,  narrowed  on  each  si<i 
proximating  mountains,  has  been  aptly  ten 
vestilwie  of  the  Alps  :  It  is  formed  entirely  < 
rolled  down  by  torrents  from  the  mounta 
seems  to  have  been  interposed  in  some  dread 
vulsion,  as  a  barrier  to  the  once  united  lake 
it  now  separates. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  kke  of  Brientz, 
ley  stretches  for  nine  or  ten  leagues,  reenlarly 
ing  till  its  meets  the  foot  of  the  Grons^  whic 
a  branch  of  the  lofty  ridfi^e  of  St  Gothard.  Thi 
called  the  country  of  Hassle,  is  frequently  in 
hj  the  Aar,  which,  taking  its  nurce  under  t 
ciers,  forms,  before  its  ftU  into  the  lakes»  m  woo 
tuous  and  destructive  torrent.  The  whole  of  t 
and  sequestered  vale  is  cheerless  and  ill-peopl< 
as  their  herds  form  the  only  resource  of  its  inhi 
they  seldom  rise  above  poverty  and  want.  Tl 
valley  between  the  two  ladies  presents  a  very  i 
scene.  Its  temperate  cHmate  induces  all  th 
herds  of  the  neighbouring  Alps  to  asaemMe 
winter  with  their  fainilies  ;  and  in  the  extent  q 
two  square  leagues,  it  contains  two  towns,  e 
residence  of  a  bailiff,  and  is  covered  with  viUag 
tages,  and  orchards.  From  thence  we  pass  t 
the  mouth  of  very  savage  mountains,  into  ta 
lated  vallies.  That  of  Lauterbrunnen  on  the 
terminating  at  the  foot  of  the^^onnotn  glac 
the  Virgin,  is  remarkable  for  the  cascade  of  th 
let  of  Staubach,  which,  swelled  by  the  nuo 
from  A  perpendicular  height  of  eleven  hundra 
On  the  left,  the  very  elevated  valley  of  Grindd 
presents,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  desert,  the  int 
mg  picture  of  an  Alpine  colony,  inhabidng  a  i 
and  well  cultivated  spot  of  ground,  terminated  a 
south  by  abysses  of  eternal  ice.  It  was  fium  1 
singular  countries  that  the  immortal  poet  of  ciiei 
took  the  originals  of  his  pictures. 

To  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  of  H 
extend  the  bailliages  of  Frontinguen  and  SiebcflC 
The  first  forms  a  very  wide  and  fertile  valley  ■ 
lower  part,  which  becomes  narrower  and  wuder 
the  land  is  more  elevated.  At  the  southern  titfi 
ty,  a  road  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  which  overfji^ 
precipices,  condnctxog  to  the  baths  of  Leak)  v 
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1-       crs-r^.     Above  these  the  country  is   n-r.^ed  and 

.—   .  .1-       ::ci.  -prr-.kled  with  some  trees,  and  cdiireccd  m  sum-. 

.-■-     z^      T.-iT  z-  t.:e  herds  and  flocks  that  br^w/^  on  ;t>  herb^. 

.i  >T:      ic=?.    fho  valley  which  lies  between  the  lake  of  Tfauc^ 
l.inz      and  the  lake  f-f  Brientz,  narrowed  on  ejch  siUe  by  ap.^ 

.1.-^  :3      pr:s2Ci mating  mountaiiis,  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
•.v<f  :.3i«/e  of  the  Alps  :  It  is  formed  entirely  of  stone« 
-.:  :!:-     .-^iled   down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 

:z"  •*•••      5€err.i  to  have  been  interposed  in  some  dreadful  coo. 

y.t    ::*      '"ilaion,  as  a  barrier  to  the  once  united  lakes  whick 

:t  znt     :t  =ow  separates. 

r-r^nr  From  the  extremity  of  the  kke  of  Brientz,  the  nl- 

C^t  ol-  ley  stretches  for  nine  or  ten  leagues,  regularly  ascend- 
12  7  till  its  meets  the  foot  of  the  Grimsd,  which  fonu 
a  branch  of  the  lofty  ridge  of  St  Gothard.  This  track, 
called  the  country  of  Hassk,  is  frequently  inundated 
by  the  Aar,  which,  taking  its  source  under  the  Gli- 
citT^j  forms,  before  its  fall  into  the  lakes,  a  most  inpe- 
t'jous  and  destructive  torrent.  The  whole  of  this  coU 
and  sequestered  vale  is  cheerless  and  ill-peopled ;  and 
as  their  herds  form  the  only  resource  of  its  inhabitantib 
th^y  seldom  rise  above  poverty  and  want.  The  small 
valley  between  the  two  lakes  presents  a  very  different 
?ce!ie.  Its  temperate  chmate  induces  all  the  shep- 
herds of  the  neighbouring  Alps  to  assemble  here  in 
w:utir  with  their  families  ;  and  in  the  extent  of  about 
two  square  leagues,  it  contains  two  towns,  each  the 
residence  of  a  bailiff,  and  is  covered  with  villages,  cot- 
tiers, and  orcliards.  From  thence  wc  pass  through 
t>.o  mouth  of  ver)'  savage  mountains,  into  two  inso* 
heed  vallies.  That  of  Lauterbrunnen  on  the  righti 
terrriir.ating  at  the  foot  of  the  enormous  glaciers  of 
the  Virgin,  is  remarkable  for  the  cascade  of  the  rivu- 
let of  Staubach,  which,  swelled  by  the  rain,  faUi 
from  a  perpendicular  height  of  eleven  hundred  feet* 
0:\  the  left,  the  very  elevated  valley  of  Grindelvrakl, 
presents,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  desert,  the  inteiest- 
?:;c  picture  of  an  Alpine  colony,  inhabiting  a  fertile 
umi  well  cultivated  spot  of  ground,  terminated  on  the 
south  by  abysses  of  etenial  ice.  It  was  from  theie 
sin;^ular  countries  that  the  immortal  poet  of  the  Alp> 
took  the  originals  of  his  pictures. 

To  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Thun, 
exteiid  the  bailliages  of  Frontinguen  and  SiebentfaaL 
The  first  forms  a  ver)-  wide  and  fertile  valley  in  the 
lower  part,  which  becomes  narrower  and  wilder  ai 
the  hiv.d  is  more  elevated.  At  the  southern  extremi- 
tv,  a  n.'»ad  is  cut  out  of  the  rock  which  overhangs  the 
p'rvcipiceff,  conductiog  to  the  baths  of  Leuk^  rasDims 
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»iousnes9  and  medicmol  \irtue  of  its  hot 

ItieTS  of  Oberland,  on  the  south,  present 
tlaciers  and  snow-clad  summil5»  Here, 
[valley,  extending  between  two  of  the 
pB  of  the  Alps>  to  the  length  of  ten  or 
fres,  is  filled  by  one  onbrokea  mass  of  ice. 
bin  of  Alps,  likewise  intersected  by  gla- 
l  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Hassle, 
i  of  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Underwalden, 
pnce  of  Emmelhal  extends  from  Thun 
lontiers  of  Underwalden  and  Lucem,  It 
fcy  broken  chains  of  mountains  and  hills, 
r  gradually  towards  the  Aargau.  The 
id  summits  of  these  mountains  are  cover- 
id,  or  with  excellent  summer  pasturage ; 
tich  are  well  exposed  to  the  sun  are  culti- 
fery  great  height^  while  the  vallies  present 
'  of  a  rich  and  exquisite  culture.  No 
the   peasantry  enjoy  more  easy   circum- 

Imore  real  advantages,  tiian   m  Emme- 
d  the  abundant  productions  of  its  soil, 
^  is  enriched  by  its  manufactures  of  cloth 

I;  and  affords  a  ^striking  and  instructive 
advantages  resulting  from  the  union  of 
^industi7  with  agriculture,  the  first  and 
U  of  alh 

(be  £m  me  thai  and  the  canton  of  Soleure 
Aargau,  an  open  country,  abound- 
tneadows  and  fertile  fields.  The  bail- 
Irbourg  separates  the  Upper  from  the 
ffau.  Here  the  territory  of  Bern  is  con* 
Rhe  cantons  of  Lucem  and  Soleure  to 
*€f  half  a  league.  To  such  perfection  is 
fof  irrigation  here  carried,  that  the  best 
f  valued  at  upwards  of  5000  French  livres 
Phe  four  counties  of  Aarberg,  Erlach, 

•  Baren,  form  a  district  whicn  extends 
Wr  extremity  of  Neutchatel  Lake  to  the 
pieure.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  in  ge- 
fcid  well  cultivated.  This  country  reaches 
hf  Mount  Jura,  and  borders  on  the  bt- 
laile, 

I  de  Vaud,  chiefly  wrested  by  conquest 
ikes  of  Savoy,  is  the  most  extensive  pro- 
ftauton  of  Bern,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
Ibd  abundant  countries  in  Swisserland. 
Iky  of  the  lake  of  Murat,  the  climate 
^the  soil  luxuriant.  Vines,  tobacco,  and 
cultivated  there  with  the  greatest  sue- 
stocked  witli  every  species  of  fruit 
cd  down  to  the  ground  by  the  weight 
I  and  llie  meadows  are  covered  with 
d  most  beautiful  pastures.  The  bail- 
totidon,    Oron,   and   part  of  Lausanne, 

*  Little  Jura,  separated  from  the  Great 

S^roB  de  Vaud.     This  district  is  moun* 
eau  productive  than  the  Pays  de  Vaud ; 
the  more  elevated  partt,  it  produces 
'quantities  of  gram. 

m  Moudon  to  Lausanne,  it  is  necessa- 

mountaiu  ;  on  descending  the  opposite 

,  the  lake  of  Geneva  opens  full  on  the 

'^  ent  reservoir  of  water  forms,  on 

f  curve  of  about  fifteen  leagues, 
this  district  resembles  the  pro- 



vince  of  Obcrland ;  but  Tts  Tower  region,  washed  by 
the  Rhone  from  the  confines  of  Valais,  enjoys  a  warm- 
er  climate  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  canton. 
At  Bevicux,  J  See  Bevieux,)  in  this  govemment» 
are  the  only  salt  springs  to  be  met  with  m  the  coun* 
try  of  Swisserland. 

Proceeding  along  the  border  of  the  laTte,  we  come 
next  to  Vevay,  a  handsome  and  flourishing  town,  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards,  behind  which  the  country  as- 
cends, and  is  adorned  with  fields  of  corn,  and  covered 
with  verdant  pastures.  Between  Vevay  and  Lausanne 
are  the  four  parishes  of  the  Pays  de  la  Vaud,  the  wines 
of  which  are  in  great  request.  The  country  above 
Lausanne,  which  is  the  second  town  in  the  canton,  id 
mountainous,  bleak,  and  uninteresting  j  but  below 
the  town,  and  opposite  to  the  bailbage  of  Morges, 
the  scenery  is  enchanting.  Vineyards,  meadows,  and 
corn  fields,  indicate  a  genial  soil ;  while  these  native 
beauties,  aiding  the  picturesque  illusion  which  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  produce  on  these  charming 
banks,  present  the  appearance  of  one  vast  continued 
garden.  On  approaching  Morges,  the  climate  still 
improves.  That  beautiful  town  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  gulf,  where  the  lake  of  Geneva  ex- 
pands  to  its  greatest  breadth.  The  interior  of  this 
district  is  in  general  fruitful  in  grain,  and  extensive 
vineyards  of  the  finest  quality  enrich  and  beautify 
the  coast.  The  bailliages  of  Nyon,  of  Romainmo- 
tier,  and  Yverdon,  complete  the  topography  of  thi* 
canton  ;  but,  as  they  arc  marked  by  no  very  pecu- 
liar feature,  they  scarcely  deserve  to  be  separately  de- 
scribed.* 

If  the  different  provinces  of  Bern  vary  in  appear- 
ance, in  soil,  and  in  climate,  there  is  an  equally  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  genius,  the  manners,  and 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mountaineers  of 
Oberland,  the  peasants  in  the  environs  of  the  capital^ 
or  in  the  province  of  Emmethal,  the  inhabitants  of 
Aargau,  and  those  of  the  four  counties,  are  so  many 
distinct  nations,  easily  recognised  by  their  language, 
their  dress,  and  their  manners.  But  the  most  stri- 
king difference  takes  place  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  German  district,  and  those  of  the  Pays  dc 
Vaud.  The  former  are  grave,  cuol,  and  contempla- 
tive ;  fond  of  their  country,  with  which  they  are  at  the 
same  lime  proud  of  being  counected ;  dull  in  their 
pleasures,  slow  in  their  operations,  but  regular  and 
systematic  in  all  their  conduct.  No  acquisition  of 
wealth  could  ever  excite  in  the  breast  of  a  peasant 
of  this  country  the  smallest  ambition  to  connect  him- 
self with  a  noble  family,  nor  would  he  even  allow  hi« 
children  to  Intermarry  with  the  citizens.  He  courts 
no  office  of  power;  he  never  vi limitary  leaves  his 
country  ;  and  when  necessity  has  forced  him  from  it, 
different  habits  and  modes  of  life  generally  excite 
such  a  regret  for  his  native  land,  as  becomes,  espe- 
cially among  the  mountaineers^  a  malady  often  fatal. 
The  women  of  this  nation  are  industrious,  punctual 
in  all  affairs  of  household  economy,  assiduous  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  gardens,  in  spinning,  and  in  the 
other  proper  occupations  of  their  sex. 

The  people  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  arc  in  general 
gayer,  and  more  puHshed  ;  possessed  of  a  livelier  ima- 
gination, pliant  in  their  character,  working  with  more 
ardour  than  constancy,  giddy,  improvident,  and  fond 
of  emigration,    The  women  who  have  not  been  im- 
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firmidiameteri  of  the  firfjiJt  m/tgmu.  Upon  thae  prin« 
riplrst  he  prrdictrri  that  the  comet  of  1680  would  re- 
turn r»n  tlir  ]7th  May  1710,  and  *A'ouId  be  situated  in 
the  l^th  dcgrpe  of  Libra  ;  but,  aJa"* !  his  predi<;tion, 
founclrd  on  Aiich  a  rhrory,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  fdl^f  though.  Ilk;:  Phaeton,  to  follow  out  the 
simile  contained  in  hiA  irxn  dcMce, 

Mof^rnt,  fcm^Ti,  ^jcridit  aiuic. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work  he  left 
Basle,  and  visited  I'landiir^  and  Holland  on  his  way 
to  England,  where  he  waa  introduced  to  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  the  times,  and  attended  all 
their  philosophical  meetings  In  London.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Basle  in  16S2,  he  commenced  a  course  of 
public  experiments  on  natural  philosophy ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published,  at  Amsterdam,  his 
Cofiamen  novi  sytrtematis  cGt7ieiarum,pro  motu  eorum 
sub  calculum  revocando  €t  apparitionibus  predicendis^ 
Svo,  AmsteL  1682 ;  a  work  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  his  genius.  In  168t?,  he  published  his  disserta- 
tion Dt  Gravitate  JEtherU^  which  is  not  distinguish- 
ed by  any  peculiar  marks  of  its  author.  It  treats 
principally  of  ether,  that  hypothetical  substance  by 
which  Euler,  his  great  successor  in  the  career  of 
geometrical  discovery,  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature.  After  this  work  was 
cumpoMHl,  Bernoulli  found*  that  many  of  the  views 
which  it  contained  had  already  been  given  by  Male- 
Lrauchc,  ill  \m  Itwht^rche  de  la  Veritt ;  and  he  de- 
claiiM  ill  \m  preface,  that  he  had  not  read  that  cele- 
bratrd  work. 

About  thiit  time  he  established  at  Basle  a  kind  of 
rxpt-iiiiiiiitcal  atademy,  where  he  made  a  number  of  ex- 
|fi-iiiiii'iit«  (III  difl'ereut  points  in  physics.  The  profes- 
«(iiihii>  (»ft  iiuthrnitttics  ut  Heiddbcrg  having  become 
v4(4iii  ill  HiSK  Janus  Bernoulli  was  elected  to  that 
4iliivi',  4iul.  ihiriiijj  tlie  three  years  which  he  spent  in 
ihni  iniiveiiiity,  he  devoted  himself,  with  the  utmost 
.iMtiiiii,  to  the  study  of  geometry.  The  paper  of 
tu-iliiiii/,  riitithd,  Nova  Isiethodus  pro  maxtmis  et 
tntnuntJtt  tUiitt/ur  tanvtcntibus^  quic  ucc  JractaSf  nee 
itniinnmli'K  t/uantituivs  vioraturfVt  singulare pro  Hits 
.  ,ifiiiftH  y^iHUXf  with  the  application  of  the  calculus 
i«.  iht  ulihitioii  «if  aevrrul  physical  and  geometrical 
).ii.|.h  niu,  .ippritifil  ill  the  Leipsic  acts  for  1684,  and 
writ'  iIm'  lii>t  iitleinptH  of  tliut  gix'at  philosopher  to 

•  Mii'liiy  I  tic  iiiw  c»il(uhi:t  which  he  had  invented. 
'I'hi-  rtlU'hlion  III  .liiiiirii  IWruoulli  was  particularly 
Ml  h  HI  1 1  «1  iiy  lhiu«|i»i|Ki-,  and  he  and  his  brother  John, 
«vhii  tiiiil  till  11  Altitlyiiii;  iiinthematicB  under  him,  were 
H(i  ilihjihhiJ  with  ihiNv  «U'ineiilB  of  the  differential 
mil  iitiia.  thul  lliry  I  uiliriu  id  it  with  avidity,  and  by 
I  *|iiiihii|)  111  hniilii,  uml  iipl»lyi«ig  it  with  success  to 
Hi.vii'il  MiHimi  jiiiilih-nm,  lliey,  in  the  opinion  of 
I .,  ilnitu  hliiiMi  II,  ninth-  the  diucovery  in  a  great  mca- 

mmm-  iIh  i»  !•»*>»•  ,       .... 

It,  I, Ml  liiiiii  «  UtuiitMilli  rntrn*d  upon  this  brilliant 
iHiMi  1.1   ilU.M¥iiy,  III'  Will  rh'ctid,  in  1687,  to  the 

„,.j, ,..l.i|.    Ill    iiittihiiiiutiiii   ut    Basle,   an   office 

^l,j.  h  III  hll.  iJ  Willi  di»!ni^cuinhed  reputation  duruig 
♦1...  „Im.|..  Ml  hi  I  hli'.  lit-  Huccurded  Peter  Megcr- 
li.i,  i.Im.  Iu  Iiiimwii  In  rtnlioiiomriH  UR  a  zealous  de- 

•  u'.Ih  hI  iIh  r..|MiuiirtniiyMrni.  ,i  r 

III  IfUHi  liiMiii  lh«iiiuulli  iulvcd  the  problem  of 


the  isochronous  ciuret  of  which  Hiiygeni  i 
nitz  had  already  obtained  a  solution ;  and  o 
casion  he  proposed  the  celebrated  proble 
catenarian  curve,  which  Galileo  had  triec 
Huygens,  Leibnitz,  and  John  Bernoulli  soi 
ed  a  solution ;  but  this  solution  was  est 
James  Bernoulli  to  cases,  in  which  the  wei| 
chain  varies  in  different  parts  of  its  lenetb, 
to  a  given  law.  This  able  mathematician  d 
also  the  curvature  of  a  bended  bow,  and  that 
tic  rod,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  the  i 
a  given  weight.  He  found  likewise,  that  the 
sail,  swollen  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  is  th 
catenarian  curve  when  the  wind  does  not  esi 
that  it  is  one  of  the  curves  called  Linteartic*, 
sail  is  supposed  perfectly  flexible,  and  expa 
a  fluid  pressing  in  every  direction.  John 
published  a  solution  of  the  same  problem  in 
nal  des  Sgavans  for  1692 ;  but  it  appears  ui 
able,  that  he  had  received  hints  from  kit 
who  communicated  to  him,  by  letter,  hi 
upon  that  subject. 

The  theory  of  curves,  produced  by  the  ; 
of  one  curve  upon  another,  now  occupied 
tion  of  James ;  and  in  this  rich  and  untro 
he  made  many  interesting  discoveries,  p 
that  the  logarithmic  spiral  was  its  own  evo 
evolute,  caustic,  and  pericaustic ;  and  tha 
cloid  had  a  property  anala^us  to  it.  The 
of  this  constant  reproduction  of  the  logaril 
ral  was  a  source  of^  such  pleasure  to  Bemo 
in  imitation  of  Archimedes,  he  requested  1 
garichmic  spiral  should  be  engraven  on  I 
with  the  motto  of  Eadem  mutaia  resurgo, 
ful  and  happy  allusion  to  the  future  hop 
Christian.  Besides  these  discoveries,  Ja 
noulli  solved  the  problem  of  the  paracentric 
nal  curve,  proposed  by  Leibnitz  in  1689i 
the  problem  of  the  curve  of  quickest  desce 
his  brother  John  had  proposed  in  1697* 

About  this  time  began  that  famous  dis] 
isoperimetrical  problems,  between  James 
Bernoulli,  in  which  their  talents  were  dis] 
greater  advantage  than  their  dispositions. 
Illustrious  cliaracters,"  as  the  writer  of  tl 
has  elsewhere  observed,  <*  connected  by^the 
ties  of  affinity,  were,  at  the  commencement 
distinguished  career,  united  by  the  warmest 
John  was  initiated  by  his  elder  brother  into 
thematical  sciences ;  and  a  generous  emula) 
cned  by  friendship  in  the  one,  and  gratitii 
other,  continued  for  some  years  to  direct 
dies,  and  accelerate  their  progress.  Ther 
men,  however,  who  can  support,  at  the  s 
the  character  of  a  rival  and  a  friend»  Tl 
of  the  one  party  is  apt  to  awaken  the  en' 
other  ;  and  success  itself  is  often  the  parei 
sumption.  A  foundation  is  thus  laid  for  f 
sensions  ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  in  the  1 
learning,  that  tlie  most  ardent  friendships  i 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  literary  ambition^ 
the  case  between  the  two  Bernoullis.  A 
John  was  settled  professor  of  mathcmatici 
ningen,  all  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
thers  was  at  an  end.  Regarding  John  as  ti 
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\i  provoked  at  the  in  g^  tit  tide  wHicH  he  exbi- 
his  brother  James  challenged  him,  by  name, 
the  foUowing  problcmtt:**   1.  To  dnd  among 
the*  isoperimctrical  curvcsj  btrtwecn  given  limits^ 
ich  a  carve  that,  a  second  curve  being  constructed, 
ing  its  ordinatea  any  fuiiciiona  of  the  ordinatea  or 
t  A  the  former,  the  area  of  the  lecond  carve  shall 
ji  maximum  or  a  mmimum-     2.  To  fiud^  among 
cloids  which  a  licavy  body  may  describe  in 
r.  from  a  point  to  a  line  given  in  positionj 
cioid  which  is  described  in  the  uhortefit  time 
A  prize  of  50  florins  wa^j  offered  by  James 
brother  Johni  if  he  should  solve  f "  '»lem8 

•pace  of  tKrcc  months,  and  prc*u  imate 

^Soni»  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  and  it,  ai  ilie  ex- 
"  oi  these  intervals,  no  solutions  ay.peared,  he  pro* 
f^  to  lay  hh  own  before  the  public-  This  chal- 
»  wa^  willingly  accepted  by  John*  who  began 
investigation  as  soon  as  he  received  the  subject, 
ioon  completed  the  solution.  Elated  with  suc- 
ktc  ostentatiously  declared,  that,  instead  of  three 
;»  he  bad  discovered  the  whole  mystenr  in 
xnifiuteB,  He  demanded  the  prize,  and  offered 
|€.vc  to  the  poor  what  had  cost  liim  so  hitle  trou- 
^o  gain.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  John,  his 
K.iou  of  the  i&operimetrical  problem  was  erro- 
13.  Hid  brother  published  a  notice,  in  which  he 
e  sjiider  three  engagements :  1.  To  point  out  the 
imc^  employed  by  his  brother  \  2.  To  ci£po&e  its 
^tcver  the  method  was  ;  3.  To  give  a  true 

^.t  the  probknu  The  baldness  of  this  notice 
4i  John  to  revise  his  solution  ;  and,  having  found 
(take I  which  he  ascribed  to  tlie  hurry  in  wliich  it 
tainedt  he  sent  a  new  8olution,and  again  demand- 
He  priKe.  In  reply  to  this  demand,  James  BernoulU 
Ue^sted  hid  brother  to  examine  his  new  solution, 
lao  pretext  of  hurrj^  would  be  unavailing  after  a 
s^d  failure  %  but  John  replied,  that  his  solution 
correctt  and  that  his  time  would  be  better  era- 
^««i  in  making  new  discoveries.  In  a  letter  to 
ftgcionf  which  was  inserted  in  the  Jatirnal  des  «S^a- 
^9  with  an  additional  notice,  James  Bemoulh  at- 
^e«i,  with  a  good  deal  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
Solution  of  John,  who  read  the  letter  with  tlie 
^st  indignation,   and  lavished  on  his  brother  a 

ut  of  the  coarsest  invective. 

<*  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  geometrical  warfiare, 

^li    had    now  degeueratcd    into    personal  abuse, 

kon  v-ton,  and  the  Marquis  de  L.'Hospital, 

^  d  arbiters;  but  they  do  not  seem  to 

^   come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject-      In  1700, 

^B    Bernoulli  pubhiihcd,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 

*V>rmuIie  of  the  isoperimctrical  problem  without  a 

^o rim, ration,  and  invited  him  to  make  his  own  pub- 

olobA  was  still  ignorant  of  the  defect  of  his  own 

•i^CKl ;  and  so  much  was  he  convinced  of  its  accu- 

^  tliat  he  sent  it  under  seal   to  the  Academy  of 

s  at  Pans,  in  February  1701,  on  condition  that 

Id  not  be  opened  till  the  appearance  of  his 

r*9  demonot ration*     In   consequence  of   thist 

"^  Bernoulli  published  his  solution  separately  at 

'  ^      :     '^      nets  of  Leipsic  for  May  1701, 

fm  mn^ni  problemaiu  laQjie^ 

iLi,     i  ra  rune  V.I     '  acquired  L       '         \- 

spccimcn  of  m--  J  genius  •       ,         y 

..  Ill*  FARX  in. 


silenced  the  pretentions  of  John  Bernoulli  for  five 
years  ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  broUier,  in  1705,  he 
published  his  solution  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy 
for  170G,  as  if  he  had  thought  his  brother  the  only 
person  who  could  detect  the  false  principle  upon 
which  it  was  founded-  After  an  interval  of  thirteen 
years,  John  Bernoulli  discovered  the  source  of  his  er- 
ror. He  ingenuously  confe8w?d  his  mistake ;  and 
published  a  new  solution  in  the  memoirs  of  the  aca- 
demy for  1718,  which  did  not  differ  much  from  that 
of  his  brother. 

In  the  year  1699,  James  Bernoulli  was  elected  a 
foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  So'  Pa» 

rts  ;  and,  in  1701,  the  same  huiiour  was  i  up- 

on him  by  the  Ro)'al  Academy  of  Berhn.  Tiie  se- 
dentary life  which  he  led,  and  his  mtensc  applicauot 
to  study,  brought  upon  him  a  scvei^  attack  of  the 
gout,  accompanied  with  a  stow  fever,  which  put  au 
end  to  his  life  on  the  IGlh  of  August  1705,  vn  the 
51st  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married  in  the  year 
1684,  and  left  behmd  him  one  son  and  a  daughter, 
neither  of  whom  seem  to  have  inherited  any  portion  of 
their  father's  genius*  The  son  was  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  painter.  James  Bernoulli  %vas  engaged^ 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  a  work  entitled,  Ars  Con- 
jcctandij  or  the  art  of  forming  conjectui^s  concerning 
contingent  events.  It  was  printed  al  Basle  in  1713  • 
and  contains  a  valuable  treatise  on  mfinite  series,  in 
which  its  author  has  given  an  admirable  demonstration 
of  the  first  case  of  the  binomial  theorem.  This  de- 
monstration has  been  lately  tv-pubhshed  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Scripiores  Logarithmich  hy  Baron  Ma* 
seres, 

Bernoulli  was  of  a  bilious  and  melancholy  ten.pj* 
rument,  and  possessed  great  perseverance  in  surmount- 
ing difiiculties.  His  genius,  though  of  the  first  or- 
der, was  not  of  that  quick  and  versatile  character 
which  seizes  a  subject  with  instinctive  penetration, 
and  invents  and  discovers  by  a  process  almost  intui- 
tive. It  was  marked  rather  by  an  excess  of  caution. 
He  proceeded  with  slowness  and  suspicion,  afraid  of 
error,  yet  resolved  to  avoid  it ;  and  even  after  success 
had  taught  him  the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  and  af- 
ter the  applause  of  all  Europe  had  stamped  immorta- 
lity upon  his  namcp  he  did  not  possess  that  confidence 
tn  his  talents  which  is  generally  the  most  prominent 
qualities  of  flattered  genius.  When  he  challenged  his 
bnither  John  to  the  solution  of  the  isoperi metrical 
problem,  on  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  laboured, 
he  acted  with  more  confidence  than  he  usually  dis- 
played ;  but  his  excessive  caution  gave  him  ample 
security  against  the  chance  of  error.  His  brother 
«lolui,  on  the  contrary,  whose  genius  was  more  acute 
but  less  profound,  obtained  his  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem almost  instantaneously.  Without  even  revising 
hi!*  investigations,  he  gave  them  to  the  world,  careless 
about  the  mortification  which  he  afterwards  felt  wlicn 
they  were  proved  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  keen  d'l^* 
pute  which  this  circumstance  occasioned,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  two  brothers  appeared  in  their  natural  co* 
lours.  The  cold  defiance,  the- chastened  severity,  and 
the  temperate  sarcasms  of  the  one,  form  a  stfiktn,g 
contrast  with  tlie  thoughtless  ostentation,  the  rudfs 
invectives,  and  the  coarse  raillery  of  the  other. 

The  writings  of  James  Bernoulli  are  very  numemu^ 
3p 


Bernc^uUr, 
Jameit 
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S^rnotiUif  ancihaive been  col}oet«d  andpublished in  two  volumes, 
John.  ^^^^  at  Geneva  in  lY*'!'.  The  papn  wbich  be  pub* 
li«he<l  in  the  memoira  of  the  academy,  are,  1st,  Sec* 
Hon  indefinie  de$  Arcs  Circulaires^  en  telle  rahon 
an* on  voudroj  avec  la  maniere  d^en  deduire  fes  Siniis^ 
&c*  Mem,  Acad,  1702,  p,  58.  2d,  Denwrntrution 
G^nerale  du  centre  de  Balancejnenit  ou  d*oicination^ 
Hrie  de  la  Nature  du  Levier,  Id.  1703,  p.  1 14.  3d, 
Ap]^ation  de  sa  regie  dn  Centre  de  Balancemetttf 
H  iotiies  sorien  de  figures^  Id.  l-th,  Demonstration 
du  Frincipe  de  irf.  Huugem^  tomhant  le  Centre  de 
Baiancemenif  et  de  PIdentite  de  ce  Centre  avec  celui 
de  Percmsion^  Mem.  Acad.  1704-.  5th,  Veritable 
Hi/poiheae  de  la  Resistance  des  Solides^  avec  h  De* 
mo^nsiraiion  de  la  courbure  det  Corps^  quijbnf  r«- 
sort.  Mem.  Acad.  p.  130. 

Besides  theue  he  published  no  fewer  than  forty-seven 
papers  in  the  Acta  Bruditorum  of  LeipBic,  mostly 
mathematical,  though  some  of  them  related  to  pneu- 
matics, and  others  to  mechanics.  He  published  also 
seven  papers  in  the  Journal  des  ScavanSi  some  of  which 
bad  appeared  in  the  Acta  Erudtiorum.  See  QSuvres 
de  Fontenellesj  torn.  v.  p.  57.  edit.  1767*  General 
Did.  Lalande,  Bibiiographie  Astronomtque^  p.  299. 
Montucla,  Hist,  des  Mathemot-  torn.  ii.  p.  S55,  ^H, 
Bossut,  Essai  sur  I* Hist.  Gen.  des  Mathemat.  torn. 
it.  p.  30,  Athena;  Rauricas.  Adumhratio  erudito- 
rum  Basiliemium  celebriuntj  Athenis  Raurim  addi- 
fa,  Basil,  1780,  8vo.     (^) 

BERNOULLI,  John,  the  tenth  son  of  Nicholas 
Bernoulli,  and  the  brother  of  James  Bernoulli,  was 
bom  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  27th  of  July, 
O.  S.  1667-  In  the  year  1682  he  began  his  acade* 
mical  studies,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Neuf- 
cbatel,  to  prepare  himself  for  those  commercial  pur- 
suits for  which  he  was  intended  by  his  fsither.  The 
early  developemcnt  of  his  brilliant  talents,  seconded 
by  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  his  father's  plan*t,  who  henceforth  determined 
to  form  the  mind  of  his  son  for  those  noble  pursuits 
in  which  nature  bad  destined  him  to  engage.  He 
mt received  master' of  arts  at  the  age  of  eighteen; 
and  on  this  occasion  he  defended  a  Latin  thesis,  De 
igni  lambente^  and  likewise  a  thesis  in  Greek  verse. 
The  study  of  medicine  now  occupied  his  attention  ; 
but  though  he  prosecuted  tliis  subject  to  such  a 
length  as  to  compose  and  defend  in  public  a  thesis  De 
effcrveicentia  eifermentationey  in  1690,  his  mind  was 
gradually  turning  to  that  sublime  science,  in  which 
hifl  brother  had  already  acquired  such  distinguished 
fame.  Under  the  guidance  of  that  illustnous  mathe- 
niftti^ian,  be  made  rapid  advances  in  the  higher  geome- 
try, and  was  soon  enabled  to  illustrate  the  new  Ctdcu* 
IttS  which  Newton  und  Leibnitz  had  discovered. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1690,  John  Bernoulli  set 
out  for  Geneva ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  journey, 
be  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  dangerous  fall  hrom  his 
korse.  In  that  seat  of  learning,  he  formed  an  inti* 
nacy  with  many  of  its  most  oistinguished  citizens, 
md  particularly  with  Messrs  Fatio,  who  were  then 
cdebraicd  for  their  m«ithemat7cal  acquirements.  From 
Geaeva  he  went  to  France  ;  and  having  reached  Pa- 
m  about  the  year  1691,  He  was  introduced  to  the 
Marquis  de  L' Hospital,  Mal^branche,  De  la  Hire, 
Vlingnoni  atnl  the  two  Cassints^     He   spent  some 


time  at  the  country  house  of  the  KIart|iiia  dc 
pital  near  Blois,  and  such  was  the  frieodsbtp 
subsisted  between  them,  that  he  instructed  hia  ^ 
the  differential  calculus,  and  composed  for 
Lecons  de  Calcul  differential  et  integral^ 
puolished  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works. 
non  was  likewise  iukiated  into  the  new  geomi 
the  Swiss  mathem;>tician  ;  who  soon  enjoyed 
tisfaction  of  seeing  these  distinguished  puptU 
among  the  first  analysts  of  the  age.  In  tbl 
1692,  he  jietumed  to  his  native  country,  wbc 
loss  of  the  brilliant  society  of  Paris  was  ca( 
sated  by  a  constant  correspondence  with  Lei 
which  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter  tu 
Being  about  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  coDfiec^ 
was  prevented  by  this  and  other  caused  from  aed 
the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  Wolfenl 
which  was  offered  him  in  1 69S.  The  degree  of  i 
of  medicine  was  about  this  time  conferred  upoi 
after  having  defended  a  thesis  on  muscular  a 
His  marriage  took  place  on  the  6th  March,  i 
and,  in  obedience  to  the  solicitations  of  the  UQn 
of  Groningen,  in  1695,  he  accepted  the  proiesi 
of  experimental  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  mi 
on  the  28th  of  November,  In  this  new  situaii 
fame  began  to  extend  itself  with  imutual  m 
The  learned  societies  of  EuTx>pe  were  proud  to 
their  lists  with  his  name,  and  sovcncigns  tbcfl 
felt  an  accession  to  their  greatness  by  DonotiHii 
with  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  was  elected 
reign  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
in  1699,  along  with  his  brother.  The  Ac»dei 
Berlin  chose  him  a  member  in  1701.  He  wii 
duced  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London  hi  ! 
into  the  Institute  of  Bologna  in  llUi  and  IDI 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petenbtil 
1725.  His  invention  of  the  luminous  baromel 
of  the  mercurial  phosphorus,  arising  from  the  ft 
of  mercury  upon  glass  in  a  partial  vacuum,  was! 
by  Leibnitz  to  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  who  |jf 
ed  Bernoulli  with  a  golden  medal  of  the  w«g 
forty  ducats. 

In  1691,  John  Bernoulli  solved  the  probleni 
catenary  curve  along  i;\nth  Leibnitz  and  Hnj 
though  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  tllit  U 
was  partly  the  work  of  his  brother.  In  Wt 
published  his  first  essays  on  a  new  branch  of  sn 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Exponential  ( 
lus,  which  consists  in  differencing  and  integralii 
ponential  quantities,  or  powers,  with  variable  i 
nents.  Leibnitz  and  John  Bernoulli  made  this  in 
ant  discovery,  without  any  communication,  in  1 
but  we^are  indebted  to  Bernoulli  for  a  cofiip|kl 
planation  of  the  rules  of  the  caKrulus,  and  tlue 
poses  to  which  it  might  be  appKed.  Abei 
same  time,  he  directed  the  attention  of  niAi 
cians  to  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  bfmckjf$ii 
noHt  which  consisted  in  finding  the  curve,  aldi 
concave  side  of  which  a  heavy  body  wottld  d( 
from  one  point  to  another  in  tile  least  time  jpa 
the  line  joining  the  two  points  being  lActmed  ( 
direction  of  gravity.  This  difficult  problem,  i 
Bernoulli  himself  had  solved,  was  also  retoM 
Leibnitz  on  the  very  day  oti  which  he 
These  two  mattfatouittetiod  fctcimiiicd  to 


Ip  tfthBnii  for  mam  time  i  bul  before  ibey  «v«re  pub* 

W^  litttcd«  Sir  la^iac  NewtoD,  the  Marquis  <ie  L'Hotpilalt 

^  and  James   Bernouilt,   succeeded  in  demonslratbgi 

tfait  this  curvr,  called  the  curve  of  quickevt  desoeot^  is 

I  a  reversed  cycloid.  While  employed  on  tHt»  mibjeetp 
James  Bernoulli  was  lt?d  to  the  subject  of  ifiopennVc^ 
^trlcal  problems^  which  occai>ioned  thote  difTereuces 
Vith  his  brother  which  wc  have  already  related  in  the 
preceding  article, 
The  problem  of  orthogwial  trajectoriei,  which 
X*eibmt£  had  proposed  to  the  English  gt'ometers, 
waa  completely  resohed  by  John  BernouLJi  in  the 
Leipwc  Transactions  for  1718.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
Kiid  brought  the  problem  to  ao  eaualion,  but  did  not 
•■cootd  t»  reiK>lving  the  differencial  equation  of  the 
tmijoctniry*  Two  particular  cases  of  it  were  solved 
by  the  two  Nicholas  BernouUisi  the  son  and  nephew 
oi  Jobcu  A  better  Eolution,  though  defective  in 
pacnt  of  generality,  wat  given  by  Dr  Taylor  in  the 
^kiioi^kiail  Tramactmm  of  1717  ;  but  it  waa  le^ 
Ibr  John  Bernoulli  to  supply  thib  radical  defect.  This 
othrbrated  geometer  succeeded,  aUo»  in  the  iiitegra- 
tk>n  of  several  rational  fractions,  with  which  Taylor 
had  endeavoured  to  perplex  him.. 

The  publication  of  Dr  Taylor's  method  of  incre- 

*      mcnta  gave  rt«e  to  hostilities  between  him  and  .k»hn 

BemouUt  more  serious  than  the  war  of  problems  in 

yfhxC  !\^d  been  engaged^     Taylor  was  charged 

I  a*  a  t  in  the  Leipgic  Transactions  for  1716i 

Thit  ^lonymous  attack  from  the  pen  of  John  Ber* 
Ooulli  was  indignantly  repelled  by  the  Engliah  geo- 
ttJcter,  who  accused  his  antagonist  of  having-  only 
•^tered  and  modified  the  solution  of  iaoprnmTnncal 
f'fvbkms,  which  were  given   by  his  bmr  -3, 

-McriaouUi  *igain  ivtortcfi  under  the  conceal  of 

'fiuscarJ  ;  but  his  reply  was  stained  by  a  species  of 
^^g'j-y  jjivective,  and  insulting  raillery,  which  was  un- 
^^'i^rt.  by  of  a  philo«ophcr. 

lirm  a  dissertation  on  Orikof^onal  Tmjtcioriest  pub- 
**lJie'«i  as  tlie  joint  production  of  John  Bernoulli  and 
•Ui  mjf^tn  Nicholas,  they  proposed  the  problem  of  re- 
Oprc>^::al  trajectories,  which  was  for  a  long  lime  dis- 
Ciipae  «1  between  John  Bernoulli  and  Dr  Pembcrton* 
Tii»  friend  of  Newton  carried  on  the  controversy  un* 
>^^  anonymous  disguise  ;  but  he  was  unequal  to  a 
^C'At    with  such  a  formidable  rival.     Irritated  at 
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**Jcces5  of  Bernoulli,  die  English  geometers  as- 

Kim  in  every   quarter.     Dr  Keil!  challenged 

Mro  to  determine  the  curve  described  by  a  body  when 

proj^otcd  through  a  medium  whose  resistance  varied 

■^  tri^    square  of  the  velocity*     In  a  short  time  the 

^K^>"t.iO(i9  of  Bernoulli  were  crowned  with  success  j 

^P~  ^ bough  Newton  had  solved  only  the  case  where 

W9^    **«miatance  varied  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 

tut  ^^i^  geometer  determined  the  path  of  the  pro- 

)eGLi^^^  when  the  medium  resisted^  according  to  any 

y^^^^  of  tbe  velocity.     Intosticated   with  success* 

«*J^^M>ulli  demanded  tte  solution  obtained  by  Keill, 

^'^    VrKen  he  found  there  waa  none  to  produce,  he 

*"J?r'^'"    '  'o  punish  tlu?  presumption  of  the  English 

P"J_1'  ,  by  the  rudeness  and  severity  of  his  wit. 

*^  i\c  prL>r>iem  of  Offcnburgh»  which  con&iited  in 

^^ttninmg  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  curves  whose 

k  ?5*^uieter5  could  be  expressed  by  algebraic  quanti- 

I' 


1726)  ;  but  S^hn  BemouUi  powtcd  out  the  error  of  BwwmI1<^ 
Herman,  and  gave  a  general  method  for  finding  the       '""^ 
curves  requirecL 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  for  I7$0^ 
he  published  his  determination  of  the  isochronoui 
curve.  In  the  same  year,  he  carried  off  the  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  spheroidal  figure 
of  the  planets,  and  on  the  motion  of  their  apheliaj 
and  in  1734,  he  shared  the  prize  with  his  son  Danielt 
for  a  dissertation  on  the  change  of  iciclinatioo  in  the 
planetary  orbits;  an  occasion,  as  will  be  seen  in  tbe 
following  article,  which  did  not  exhibit  hia  character 
to  the  eteatcst  advantage.  Hid  work  on  the  manage* 
ment  of  ships,  w«s  published  in  1718,  and  on  ibis  sub* 
ject  he  was  led  into  a  controversy  with  Renau.  In 
17"t3,  he  collected  together  the  various  works  whicli 
he  had  composed,  and  printed  them  at  Lauianney  ttt 
Four  volumes  quarto* 

While  our  author  held  his  professorship  at  Gron* 
iflgen,  the  university  of  Utrecht  was  solicitous  to 
rank  him  among  its  members.  Hit  salary  and  ap. 
pointments,  however,  were  increased,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  his  office  at  Groningen,  where  a  violent  ft- 
ver  had  nearly  terminated  his  labours  in  1704',  till 
the  prestting  entreaties  of  his  relations  had  almost  in* 
duced  him  to  return  to  Baftle.  The  rumour  of  bis 
departure  incited  the  university  of  Utrecht  to  make 
another  eifort  to  obtain  the  beneBt  of  his  talents  ; 
and  while  he  was  hesitating  what  step  to  take,  the 
death  of  bis  brother  put  an  end  to  hia  irrcsoiutioD* 
He  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  succeeded  hia 
brother  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  on  the 
1 7th  of  November  170,5,  wliere  he  dehvered  a  discourse 
De  Fctu  Naves  Arial^scoi  et  Qeometriw  suhlimU* 
In  this  new  situation  he  spent  forty-two  years  of  hid 
life^  which  were  zealously  devoted  to  the  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties,  and  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mathematical  sciences.  He  took  an  active 
share  in  promoting  the  objects  of  public  instructioa 
in  his  native  city,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
twice  rector,  and  nine  times  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Basle*  These  pro- 
fessional labours  he  occasionally  relieved  by  an  epie* 
tolary  communication  wkh  the  first  philosophers  of 
the  age  I  and  he  could  number  among  his  corrtspon* 
dents  the  names  of  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Marquis  De 
L' Hospital,  Euler,  Maupertuis,  Wolff,  De  Moivret 
Mairan,  Montmort,  Renau,  Tschimhausen,  Miche* 
lotti,  Craig,  Cheynr,  Poleni,  Cramer,  Bulfinger,  and 
Gravesende*  His  correspondence  with  Leibnitz  i« 
published  in  a  work  in  two  volumes  quarto,  which 
appeared  in  I745»  under  the  title  of  Leimitii  ac  Bet' 
noulH  Commenifijn  Fhihsophicum  ct  Matkematicum^ 
and  which  contains  much  curious  information  re* 
spccting  that  campaign  of  problems,  in  which  these 
powerful  combatants  shone  with  such  distinguished 
lustre* 

Near  the  cloae  of  the  year  17*7,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disorder  in  the  bowels,  which  was  not  how- 
ever sufficiently  violent  to  interrupt  his  usual  studieti 
but  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  the  disease  reached 
such  an  alarming  height,  that  he  expired  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  January  1748,  in  the  eighty* 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Jolm  Bcm&uUi  bad  nine  children,  three  of  wboiHi 
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BernouUi^  (tiz.  Daniel,. the  sutsject  of  the  following  article | 
Danid.  John,  who  was  doctor  of  laws  and  philosophy,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Basle;  and  Nicholas,  who 
was  professor  of  law  at  Be'rji,  and  afterwards  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  Petersburgh,)  inherited  the  ge- 
nius of  their  father. 

The  talents  of  John  Bernoulli  as  a  mathematician 
were  of  the  very  first  order ;  and  if  they  were  sur- 
passed  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  the  superiority 
could  be  claimed  only  by  his  brother  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  is  represented  by  those  that  knew  him, 
as  just,  sincere,  and  pious,  possessed  of  much  natu- 
i-al  vivacity,  axid  animated  by  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
which  often  rose  to  extravagance. 

In  the  angry  contention  which  he  carried  on  with 
lus  brother,  we  do  not  perceive  any  of  those  virtues 
which  posterity  can  be  called  to  admire.  In  the  vio- 
lence of  his  temper,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess, .we  may  find  some  apology  (or  the  vulgar  sar- 
casms which  he  lavished  upon  Taylor  and  Keill; 
but  the  rude  abuse  which  he  poured  upon  a  brother, 
superior  to  himself  both  in  a?e  and  accjuircments,  and 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  all  his  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  the  unnatural  jealousy  with  which  he 
viewed  the  rising  reputation  of  his  son,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  cast  a  shadow  upon  his  name,  and  must  be 
permitted  to  remain  upon  record  without  either  par- 
doU'Or  palliation. 

Du;*ing  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  testified  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  the  doctrines  of  which 
he  had  studied  with  peculiar  attention ;  and  in  a 
journal  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life,  which  he 
left  behind  him,  there  are  numerous  expressions  of 
the  wannest  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  the 
Almighty  had  shewn  him.  During  his  stay  in  Hol- 
land, his  orthodoxy  was  called  in  question  by  the 
Dutch  theologians ;  and  he  published.several  polemi- 
cal dissertations  in  defence  of  his  tenets,  and  particu- 
larly an  apology  fro  suajama^  honore  ei  religione^ 
which  he  pronounced  as  rector  of  the  university. 
The  controversy  terminated  in  favour  of  Bernoulli ; 
and^the  ann  of.  the  civil  power  was  stretched  out  to 
silence  his  adversaries.     (/3) 

^  BERNOULLI,  Daniel,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tipan  and  natural  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  John 
Bernoulli,  and  was  bom  at  Groningen  on  the  9th  of 
February  1700.  The  attention  of  young  Bernoulli 
was  early  dii-ected  by  his  father  to  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics ;  but  his  first  attempts,  though  promising 
and  successful,  did  not  obtain  that  encouragement 
and  applause  which  a  son  might  hfive  expected  from 
the  fond  partiality  of  a  father.  Having  one  day  re- 
ceived a  problem  to  resolve,  he  carried  it  into  his 
closet,  examined  it  with  attention,  and  returned  with 
the  solution  to  his  father,  delighted  with  the  success 
pf  his  first  efforts,  and  anticipating  the  praise  which 
they  deserved.  Why  did  you  not  resolve  it  instant- 
ly ^  was  the  only  answer  he  received ;  and  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  it  was  spoken  produced  a  tem- 
porary dislike  to  the  matliematical  sciences.  Having 
rdTused  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  merchant,  to 
which  he  was  destined  by  his  friends,  he  entered  upon 
the  stud^  of  medicine,  and  went  to  Italy  to  perfect 
himself  m  that  important  science,  under  the  care  of  . 
Michelotti  and  Morgagni.    His  timei  however,  was 


chiefly  occupied  with  nAatheinatical  punL  ,. 

returned  to  his  native  country  loaded  wkl 
honours,  after  having  refused,  at  the  age  o 
presidency  of  an  academy  which  the  republ 
noa  was  about  to  establish.  In  the  foUowin 
accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Academy  of  i 
bureh ;  and  though  he  enjoyed,  in  this  si 
handsome  income,  his  affections  were  perpcti 
on  his  native  country :  He  therefore  dete 
leave  Russia ;  but  the  court  of  St  Petersburg 
ling  to  suffer  such  a  loss,  increased  his  appc 
and  settled  upon  him,  during  life,  the  half  oth 
with  permission  to  retire.  This  greneroui 
so  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  o 
induced  Bernoulli  to  remain  in  Russia,  till  t 
his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  the 
Europe.  In  1733,  when  he  arrived  at  ] 
residence  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  .pr 
medicine,  and  afterwards  filled  the  chair  oi 
and  of  speculative  philosophy,  which  he  he 
same  time. 

The  first  work  published  by  Bernoulli 
in  n^^,  under  the  title  of  Exercitationes 
Mathematiccc.  This  interesting  productio 
was  printed  in  Italy  with  the  approbation  c 
quisition,  contained  an  able  solution  of  the  < 
equation  of  Ricati,  and  several  ingenious  oh 
on  recurring  series,  which  conducted  hio 
years  afterwards,  to  a  new  and  elegant  metl 
proximation,  for  determinate  equations  cos 
an  infinite  number  of  terms. 

His  attention  was  next  directed  to  mat 
subjects,  upon  which  he  pubhshed  several 
and  profound  memoirs.  In  the  Conunenta] 
Petersburgh  for  1726,  he  gave  the  most 
demonstration  of  the  parallelogram  of  forof 
demonstration,  though  long  and  abstruse, 
pendent  of  the  consideration  of  compounc 
and  consisted  chiefly  in  proving  the  absurdil 
ry  other  supposition.  His  memoir  on  the  r 
the  centre  of  eravity,  the  centre  of  oscilU 
the  centre  of  forces ;  his  researches  respe 
oscillatory  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  pl» 
a  flexible  thread  ;  and  his  determination  of  1 
tion  and  velocity  of  the  two  motions,— <ht| 
nius  of  the  first  order,  and  have  greatly  co 
to  the  advancement  of  theoretical  mechan 
papers  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the  ( 
Petrop,  vol.  vi.  p.  108. ;  vol  vii.  p.  16S. 
p.  189. ;  vol.  XV.  p.  97. ;  vol.  xviii.  p.  iS45 

The  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  which 
tially  solved  by  Taylor  in  1714,  and  aftem 
more  general  form  by  D'Alembert  and  I 
means  of  their  new  calculus  of  partial  difiere 
the  next  subject  that  employed  the  geniui 
noulli.  He  attempted  to  shew,  that  the  c 
Taylor,  though  limited  by  the  particular  h 
which  he  employed,  was  as  general  in  its 
that  of  D' Alcmbert  and  £uler,  who  had  od 
rit  of  employing  a  new  analysis.  By  consid 
decomposition  of  the  real  motion  of  a  st 
the  isochronous  vibrations  of  the  whole  i 
its  aliquot  parts,  he  obtained  a  solution  of 
blem  as  extensive  in  its  application  as  that  i 
be  fairly  drawn,  from  tjie  methods  of  D^Ala 
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ii  Enler.  From  this  solution  he  afterwards  deduced 
the  lateral  vibrations  of  an  elastic  rod  fixed  at  one 
■*  extremity ;  and  investigated  the  vibrations  of  a  co- 
lumn of  air  impelled  with  different  degrees  of  force 
and  velocity :  and  the  results  of  his  researches  were 
found  to  accord  with  the  most  acciKrate  experiments. 
His  memoirs  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in  the 
Mem.  Acad,  Par,  1762,  p.  442.  Comment,  Felrop, 
torn.  iii.  p.  13,  62. ;  tomi'  xiii.  p.  105,  167.  Nov. 
Com.  Petrop.  tom.  xv.  p.  362. ;  torn.  xvi.  p.  257-  " 
In  the  year  1746,  Bernoulli  discovered  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  dynamics,  called  the  Conservation  of  the  mo^ 
mentum  of  rotator?^  motiofif  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  Ihe  memoirs  of  the  academy  bf  Berlin 
for  1746.  The  same  discovery  was  made  nearly 
about  the  same  time  by  Euler  and  the  Chevalier 
d'Arcy. 

The  only  separate  work  of  any  magnitude  which 
was  published  by  Bernoulli,  aprpeared  in  1738,  under 
the  title  of  Hydrodtfnamica^  sen  de  viribus  et  motibus 
Fluidorum  commcniarii.  The  theory  of  the  motion 
of  fluids  having  hitherto  been  treated  in  a  vague  and 
nnphilosophical  manner,  it  was  reserved  for  Bernoulli 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  theory,  more  conform- 
able to  experience.  He  supposed,  that  the  surface 
of  a  fluid,  discharging  itself  through  an  orifice,  al- 
ways continued  horizontal ;  and  that  all  the  points  of 
the  elementary  horizontal  strata,  into  which  the  fluid 
mass  is  conceived  to  be  divided,  descend  vertically, 
with  velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the  horizon- 
tal breadth  of  the  strata  to  which  they  belong.  By 
employing  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  living 
forces,  he  determined  the  motion  of  the  strata  with 
aoch  elegance  and  address,  that  the  Abb6  Bossut 
pronounces  the  work  which  contains  them  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  mathematical  genius.  A 
more  direct  theory,  however,  was  afterwards  given 
by  Maclaurin  and  John  Bernoulli ;  but  it  is  to  D'A- 
Wimbert  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  complete  theory 
of  the  equilibrium  and  the  motion  of  fluid  bodies. 

The  curious  and  important  subject  of  probabilities 
occupied  much  of  Bernoulli's  attention.  After  lay- 
ing down  a  new  principle  instead  of  that  which  was 
employed  by  Fermat,  Pascal,  Huygens,  and  James 
Bernoulli,  he  applied  it  to  the  subject  of  innoculation, 
to  the  observations  of  practical  astronomy,  to  the  ir- 
iwularities  in  the  motion  of  time-piecesy  and  to  some 
^      fumects  of  political  economy. 

\      -   Bernoulli  had  the  high  honour  of  graining  ten  aca- 
^     deroical  prizes,  which  he  disputed  with  the  most  il- 
p     luttrious  geometers  of  Europe.     At  the  age  of  24 
^     be  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  construction  of 
i     a  clepsydra  for  measuring  time  at  sea ;  and  in  1754,  he 
/     divided  the  prize  with  his  father  for  the  best  expla- 
^     nation  of  the  variation  in  the  inclinations  of  the  pla- 
(     nctary  orbits.    His  father  could  not  conceal  the  mor- 
tification which  he  felt  at  being  thus  brought  down 
to  a  level  with  his  son.     The  love  of  glory  was  the 
ruling  principle  in  his  heart ;  and  all  the  feelings  of  a 
fitther  and  a  man  were  instantly  extinguished  when 
they  came  in  competition  with  his  reputation  as  a 
philosopher.     The  reproaches  with  which  he  loaded 
Ilia  son  might  have  found  some  palliation  in  the  irri- 
tability of  his  temper,  when  the  judgmeni  of  the 
academy  was  first  prououncedy  but  no  apology  can 


be  offered  for  the  permanency  of  a  resentment  so  un- 
natural and  unmanly.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a 
case  in  the  rivalry  of  talents  that  aflbrded  such  a:i 
opportunity  for  the  finest  exhibition  of  feeling,  and 
for  the  noblest  display  of  character ;  and  never,  per- 
haps, was  there  a  case  in  which  genius  appeared  in 
such  an  offensive  and  mortifying  form.  While  the 
exultation  of  youthful  eenius  ought  to  have  been 
tempered  in  the  one  by  filial  regard,  a  paternal  pride 
ought  to  have  animated  the  other,  and  the  fatlier 
ought  to  have  gloried  in  having  transmitted  to  his 
son  the  full  inheritance  of  his  genius,  without  havin^^ 
impaired  or  resigned  the  original  possession. 

In  1740,  Bernoulli  divided  the  prize  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tides  with  Euler  and  Maclaurin  ;  and  in  thii 
and  the  preceding  dissertation  he  supported  the  New- 
tonian theor}',  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had  uni- 
formly endeavoured  to  overturn.  He  carried  off  also 
the  prize  which  was  offered  in  1743,  for  the  hejtt 
treatise  on  the  mariner's  needle.  In  1747,  he  divided 
with  an  anonymous  author,  the  prize  for  finding 
the  time  at  sea  when  the  horizon  is  invisible.  His 
dissertation  on  currents  gained  the  double  prize  in 
1751 ;  and  in  1753,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  prize 
for  the  best  method  for  supplying  the  action  ot  the 
wind  in  large  vessels.  The  last  reward  which  he 
gained,  was  the  prize  for  diminishing  the  rolling  and 
the  pitching  of  vessels,  without  injuring  their  other 
qualities.  In  the  year  1748,  he  succeeded  his  fatlier  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of 
his  fame,  that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  of  the  Institute  of  Bologne,  and 
of  the  Academies  of  Pctersburgh,  Berlin,  Turin,  and 
Manheim. 

Though  Bernoulli  possessed  a  delicate  constitutioa, 
yet  the  regularity  of  his  life,  and  the  serenity  of  his 
temper,  exempted  him  from  those  diseases  to  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  been  subject.  During  a 
long  life  of  83  years,  he  retained  the  complete  use  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  the  last  of  his  works  exhibits  the 
same  profound  genius  which  marked  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions. For  some  years  before  he  died,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  fatigues  of  society,  and  associated 
only  with  a  few  select  friends,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  connected.  The  attack  of  an  asthma,  how- 
ever, began  to  impair  his  strength,  and  at  last  carried 
him  off  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  March  1782» 
when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  was  distinguished  in  private  life 
by  his  simple  and  unassuming  manners,  which  were 
neither  marked  by  false  diffidence,  nor  affected  auste- 
rity. He  was  charitable  and  humane  without  osten- 
tation; and  though  his  affairs  were  managed  with 
that  laudable  etonomy  which  shuns  the  expenses  of 
an  idle  vanity,  he  was  never  guilty  of  that  avarice 
which  some  of  his  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  fix 
upon  his  name.  Actuated  by  a  love  of  peace,  or 
warned  perhaps  by  the  fiital  example  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  conduct  of  his  father  and  his  uncle,  his 
hfe  was  never  embittered  by  those  malignant  dissen- 
sions which  generally  rage  among  men  of  genius.  The 
humour  which  is  occasionally  displayed  in  some  of 
his  controversial  writings,  is  a  proof  that  the  tran- 
quillity which  he  enjoyed,  was  more  the  offspring  of 
reason  than  of  insensibility.    Possessed  of  8uch  qua« 
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Uties,  the  friendship  of  Bernoulli  was  courted  by  the 
wisest  and  the  most  virtuous  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  hts^ 
advice  even  upon  public  affaira  was  implicitly  fullowed ; 
persons  of  all  ranks  in  Basic  bowed  to  him  as  they 
passed^  and  the  first  le$sou  which  a  father  taught  his 
child,  was  to  pay  the  usual  respect  to  the  aged  phi- 
losopher. The  regard  which  he  showed  (or  religiCln, 
both  in  his  writings  and  his  conduct^  might  nare 
saved  his  name  from  the  unjust  suspicion  of  infidelity  | 
but  it  is  the  lot  of  genius  and  virtue  to  suffer  this  un- 
merited odium,  and  though  Bernoulli  knew  that  the 
orthodox  ministers  of  Basle  accused  him  of  thinking 
too  freely t  he  never  attempted  either  to  confirm  or  to 
repel  their  charges. 

Although  Bernoulli  was  not  insensible  to  the  high, 
fame  which  he  enjoyed,  he  often  related  to  his  friends 
two  adventures^  which  he  remembered  with  more 
pleasure  than  all  the  honours  with  which  he  had  beeu 
loaded.  When  travelling  with  a  learned  strunger, 
who  was  much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  hiscom^ 
panion  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  liis  name«  '*  I 
am  Daniel  Bernoulli,**  rephed  the  philosopher.  **  And ' 
I  am  Isaac  Newton,'*  returned  the  stranger;  who 
felt  indignant  that  a  man  so  young  and  so  simple  in 
his  manners,  should  counterfeit  the  name  of  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  in  Europe*  On  another  oc* 
casion,  when  the  celebrated  Koenig  was  dinitigathis 
house,  Koenig  spoke  to  him  with  much  self-satisfac- 
tion about  a  problem,  whichi  after  great  labour,  he 
had  succeeded  in  resolving.  Bemoull]  continued  to 
do  the  honours  of  the  table,  and  before  they  rose  from 
it,  he  presented  Koenig  with  a  solution  more  elegant 
than  his  own. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  writiiigi 
of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  will  be  found  in  his  eloge  by  the 
Marquis  de  Condorcet,  and  in  the  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent  sciences  which  his  genius  has  illustrated.     (j3) 

BE  R  R  Y,  the  name  of  a  province  of  France  before 
the  revolution,  which  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
two  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre  ;  the  former  con» 
taining  what  was  called  Higher  Berry,  and  the  lat» 
ter  what  was  called  Lower  Berry.  See  Cher  and 
Indre.     (j) 

BERTIER  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pen- 
landria,  and  order  Monogynia*     See  Botany,     (t*^) 

BERWICK-LPON-TwEED,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  North  Berwick  in  East  Lothian,  is 
un  English  town  of  some  importance,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Tweed,  and  within  one  mile 
of  the  sea  ;  in  N.  Lat.  55°  16'  40",  W.  Long,  2^=  S' 
from  Greenwich. 

In  Domesday-book,  Benuka  is  UJ<ed  to  denote  a 
grange  or  farm  village  belonging  to  some  town  or 
ttianor  ;  and  is  equivalent  to  Bere4mi  or  Bar-ton^ 
still  having  that  signification  in  Devonshire,  and  other 
parts  of  England.  Clialmers,  the  learned  investiga- 
tor of  Scots  antiquities,  hesitates  between  the  former 
etymology  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bar^  nudiu^  bare  ; 
and  Wict  vicust  casteUum^  sinus^  a  village,  castle^  or 
curving  reach  of  a  river.  See  Chalmers'  Caledonia^ 
il  198,  199. 

The  river  Tweed  is  navigable  to  thi»  place,  and  al- 
though there  is  good  deptli  of  water  close  to  an  ex- 
cellent quay,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb,  yet,  from  a  bar 
31  the  mouth  of  tl)c  river,  and  a  shallow  called  the 


ford  at  it>tne  distance  below  the  quay*  ili«  port 
only  be  entered  by  vessels  of  small  dratfght*     Froift 

the  conveniefice  of  its  harbour,  Berwick  enjoy*  a  ooci* 
siderable  coasting  trade,  and  used  to  import  timber* 
iron,  and  flax  from  Norway  and  the  Bultic.  But 
principal  dependence  is  upon  the  export,  coastwajri^ 
large  quantities  of  excellent  salmon  to  Loiidoa, 
fresh  iu  boxes  stratified  with  ice,  and  the  dtitri^ 
of  the  surplus  farm  produce  of  Berwickdure,  Ti 
dal«,  North  Durham,  and  the  northern  part  of  N< 
umberlandf  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdofn  %  ba^j 
sometimes  shipped  in  one  year  60,00U  qisaneft 
grain,  near  2000  packs  of  woolt  eggs  to  the  vaJos 
4^20,000,  and  great  quantities  of  salmon,  the 
of  which  let  far  more  than  j61  0,000  yearly. 

Berwick  formerly  belonged  to  Scotland,  and 
one  of  its  Jour  principal  boroughs,  the   repj 
tives  of  which,  with  the  chamocrUiti  of 
formed  a  court  for  determining  commerctsd  ques 
But  it  has  been  long  annexed  to  England,  along 
a  triangular  territory  reaching  ^oat  four  milea  up 
river  Tweed,  and  nearly  as  much  along  the  sea, 
taining  from  four  to  five  thoasa&d  agret  of 
farm  land. 

This  place  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  four  baili&« 
who  constitute  tlie  slieriff.  The  mayor,  reconkti 
and  justices,  or  all  who  have  been  mayors,  Hold  gD> 
tieral  and  quarter  sessions,  and  a  court  of  gaoM»« 
livery  at  one  or  other  of  the  quarter-sessionsp  w)m» 
necessary.  The  guild  or  corporation  cousista  of  the 
mayor  and  all  the  burgesses,  nearly  a  thotttand,  m 
whom  arc  all  elections,  and  the  entire  managemeiiiof 
a. very  valuable  landed  property  within  the  boun4^ 
the  far  greater  part  of  which  they  divide  among  tbefll* 
selves,  instead  of  applying  to  great  and  us^uTpttbiit 
purposes.  In  1796,  the  population  was  eMamatedll 
7930,  and  had  probably  doubled  in  the  proctding  M 
years  ;  it  is  now  somewhat  above  8000,  includinj 
very  small  number  of  agrictdtural  inhabitants  in 
liberties. 

Berwick  was  regularly  fortiBed  on  the  old  Spiaii&T 
or  Italian  system,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Queen  eS 
Englaxid,  and;  has  iive  demi-re vetted  ba^tioos,  with 
double  retired  flanks,  casemates,  and  cavaliers  t  bul 
the  ditch  is  very  shallow,  and  has  cither  never 
revetted,  or  the  counter^fort  is  now  ruined  anf 
terated.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Scots  fortificj 
and  of  a  very  extensive  castle,  are  still  obvious* 
in  the  present  art  of  war,  no  fortifications  aroun^ 
place  could  ever  be  important,  as  it  is  every  whot 
closely  surroimded  by  commanding  eminences,  tod 
hollow  ways  reach  almost  up  to  the  walls,  i^nskf 
natural  approaches. 

About  the  year  1770,  in  excavatiiiff  1  foundatm 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Berwick,  called  Hidc*hill| 
considerable  quantities  of  clay  were  dug  out,  which 
was  intimately  mixed  with  quicksilver  in  amall  gk»* 
bules,  insomuch,  that  from  one  piece  about  the  siie 
of  an  egg,  nearly  a  tea  spoonful  of  pure  qut^ksilivr 
was  collected.  But  before  this  discovery  was  madi^ 
most  of  the  clay  had  been  thrown  a^vay  |  aod  tbe  n^ 
oeral  spot  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
it  wai  not  advisable  to  prosecute  the  search^     (k\ 
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tl»e  German  ^r  Bntish  oeean»  wad  adjoins  the  north- 
east border  of  England,  deriTing  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Berwick-upoD-Tweed,  which  was  formerly 
Its  bead  borough  or  county  town ;  but  which  has 
been  long  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England,  though 
HiU  enjoying  a  species  of  anomalous  iunsdiction  in 
•SDie  meaflure  separate  from  both  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
Itaid  and  Scotland.  Berwickshire  h  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  a  part  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  bounds  on  the  north  with 
Ea«rt  Lothian,  mostly  along  the  range  of  hills  called 
X«ammermoort  having,  however,  one  parish  to  the 
aorth-east  of  these  hiUs  situated  on  the  extreme  south- 


angle  of  the  vale  of  Lothian.  On  the  west, 
it  joins  partly  with  Mid-Lothian  to  the  north,  but 
yttncipally  with  Roxburghshire.  The  southern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  river  Tweed,  dividing  it  from 
Roxburghshire  on  the  west,  Northumberland  in  the 
middle^  and  North  Durham  on  the  east  :  but  a  por- 
tion of  Roxburgh  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelto, 
and  the  lownsliip  of  Berwick,  arc  both  on  the  north 
aide  of  this  river. 

]>unse,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  shire,  is  its  prin- 
cipal town,  and  is  in  W.  Long.  2®,N.  Lat.  55^  49*. 
Tiie  roost  easterly  point  where  this  shire  joins  Ber- 
wick township,  is  in  W.  Long.  1*  41',  and  the  west- 
em  extremity  in  W.  Long,  2*  34'.  The  most  south* 
em  point  on  Tweed,  is  in  N.  Lat.  55^  S6'  9<y,  and 
the  most  northern  in  N.  Lat.  55^  58'  S<y.  The  ex- 
treme  length  is  3H,  and  the  extreme  breadth  194 
statute  miles  ;  and  the  entire  superficies  of  the  county 
tfStends  to  about  285,000  English  acres,  of  which 
a(Wut  100,000  are  arable,  and  165,000  are  composed 
of  moors  and  hill  pasture. 

Anciently  Berwick  shire  settns  to  have  included  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lowlands  of  Roxburgh- 
aUre,  aa  the  old  castle  of  Roxburgh  orHokesburgne, 
WM  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  March -mount,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinary  term  of  the  Merse  or  March, 
by  which  the  lowlands  of  this  county  are  still  known. 
lUtiderdale  was  formerly  a  separate  regaKty,  or  high> 
cr  and  almost  independent  jurisdiction,  under  the  name 
mi  a  bailHary  ;  and  was  a  detached  domain  belonging 
to  tbe  powerful  family  of  the  lords  of  Galloway, 
vlfeich  ended  in  the  inglorious  John  Baliol,  and  his 
l^lant  but  unfortunate  kinsman,  John  the  Red 
CmnyUf  who  was  tlain  by  Robert  the  Bruce.  Lam- 
mrnnoor  is  the  north  eastern  biU  districtTof  this  coun- 
ty ;  having  Lauderdale  on  the  welt,  and  the  Merse 
oa  the  south  and  south-west.  Betides  these  brge  di- 
mmODBf  the  county  is  divided  into  three  presbyteries, 
Chimttde,  Dunse,  and  Lauder ;  and  these  are  subdi- 
vided into  thirty-one  parishes. 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Lammermoor  and 
liaiiderdale  are  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the 
veoeral  range  runs  inland  from  the  sea  at  St  Ebb*fl 
Heftd  nearly  west ;  but  intersected  by  many  narrow 
wJti  in  various  directions,  chiefly  tending  towards  the 
aantb,  in  which  most  of  the  streamlets  now  ;  though 
tlie  riters  of  the  vale  land  principally  run  from  west 
t/cmwrd  the  east.  From  the  main  range  of  hills,  va- 
rimit  spurs  jut  out  towards  the  south  ;  and  there  are 
•rteril  detached  or  isolated  hills  in  di0erent  places  of 
ifcc  vale  of  the  Merse  :  And  even  that  vale  is  much 
4if€i«fied  by  aumerout  «welb  and  knolesi  and  wind- 


ing deep  dells,  in  which  last  the  streamlets  of  the  Bcrwieb- 
lower  country  flow  in  search  of  the  larger  waters  and  *hire. 
rivers.  The  northern  sides  of  the  Lammermoor  hills 
are  of  considerable  steepness,  but  belong  to  East- 
Lothian;  while  the  southern  slopes  arc  generally  mo* 
derate,  and  blend  gradually  into  the  lower  vde.  In 
many  places  the  tops  of  the  hills  form  extensive  ele- 
vated table  landd,  which  slope  almost  insensibly  to- 
wards the  south  into  the  lower  \'ale8.  The  higher 
land  is  usually  miserably  bare  infertile  moor  ;  while 
the  slopes,  called  the  moor  edges,  are  mostly  useful 
land,  and  sometimea  of  excelfent  quality.  Two  of 
the  table  lands  are  crossed  by  the  principal  grea^ 
roads  leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick  and  Keko; 
one  at  the  Press  inn,  called  Coldingham  moor,  once 
a  royal  forest ;  the  other  at  Blackshicls.  But  the 
oryctology,  or  features  of  the  county,  have  hardly 
been  attended  to  in  any  survey  of  the  country,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  described  by  any  person  who 
has  nut  carefully  travelled  the  country  tor  the  ex- 
press pxfrpose,  CUnt-hill,  at  the  north-west  extre- 
mity of  the  Lammermoor  chain,  is  said  to  be  1544 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  general  range 
may  average  about  1000  feet,  declining  as  It  approach* 
et  towards  the  sea  and  the  east ;  and  the  whole  ter- 
minates in  three  precipitous  rocky  promontories,  ai 
St  Ebb*s  Head  on  the  south,  Eam's  Cleugh  in  the 
middle,  aad  Fast  castle  on  the  north.  St  Ebb's 
Head  is  detached  from  the  extremity  of  the  chain,  by 
a  deep  narrow  dry  dell,  almost  level  with  high  water- 
mark at  spring- tides. 

There  is  omy  one  small  lake  or  loch  near  Colding- 
ham,  of  no  moment.  The  Tweed,  though  it  skirts 
Berwickshire  in  a  winding  course  of  forty  miles,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  county,  as 
no  portion  of  its  territory  crosses  that  line  stream, 
and  its  rise  is  at  a  great  distance  in  the  west  of  Tweed- 
dale  or  Peeblcs-shire,  Whitadder  and  Blackadder 
are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  county,  though  the 
former  rises  in  East  Lothian ;  and  both  united  run 
into  Tweed  near  Berwick*  Lecder  or  Leader,  en- 
tirely K'longing  to  and  giving  name  to  Lauderdalct 
runs  from  north  to  south,  and  falls  into  the  Tweed  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  county.  Eden,  which 
rises  at  the  west  end  of  the  Merse,  runs  into  Tweed 
in  that  part  of  Roxburghshire  which  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  this  river,  usurping,  as  it  were,  a  va- 
luable portion  from  the  Merse,  which  probably,  in 
ancient  times,  formed  a  part  of  the  constabulary  of 
Roxburgh  Castle  or  Marchmount ;  a  separate  juris- 
diction independent  of  the  adjoining  sheriffdoms*  The 
Eye,  a  small  water,  or  large  bum,  is  the  only  stream 
of  any  consequence  in  the  county  which  ^uns  direct- 
ly into  the  sea. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  mineral  district.  The  ge- 
neral run  of'^thc  rocks  and  lower  hills  is  composed  of 
most  irreffularly  stratified  schistic  stone,  or  hardened 
clay,  with  yolks  of  whin -stone,  and  quartz  veins, 
mostly  very  thin  and  irregularly  branching,  but  much 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  steatitic  half  lapidified  substance, 
called  leek  by  the  quarrters*  In  the  higher  muirs* 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  amorphous  and  splintery  trap, 
or  bastard  whin -stone.  In  several  places  there  arc 
rocks  of  breccia,  or  coarse  pudding,  stone,  many  of 
which  are  m  amsdl  fragments ;  but  a  remarkable  in- 
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Berwick*  stance  occurs  in  the  rocky  cape  or  promontory  co- 
il"re.  vering  Eyemouth  bay  on  the  north-east,  which  is 
composed  of  large  nodules  of  whin  and  schist,  of  mat 
varieties  of  size,  form,  and  colour,  imbedded  in  lapi- 
dified clay,  somewhat  like  steatite,  of  various  colours, 
often  greenish,  generally  very  hard  and  tough,  but 
soapy  to  the  feeL  This  stone  is  very  durable,  even 
when  exposed  to  the  stormy  waves  of  the  German 
Ocean,  as  is  manifest  both  oy  the  mother  rock,  and 
by  Eyemouth  outer  pier,  which  has  stood  the  raging 
at  the  sea  uninjured  tor  above  thirty  years.  In  many 
places  there  is  abundance  of  stratified  silidous  sand- 
stone, usually  called  free-stone,  much  of  which  is 
coarse  grained,  yet  useful  in  buildine;  though  in 
some  places  it  is  found  of  very  fine  grain,  and  beauti- 
ful in  colour  and  texture,  standing  the  weather  ad- 
mirably. No  coal  has  yet  been  found  worth  working 
in  the  county ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  seam  yet  disco- 
vered is  at  iLaroberton,  of  which  there  are  various  ru- 
mours, none  of  which  are  worthy  of  being  mentioned 
for  want  of  full  and  authentic  information.  At  Ord- 
well,  on  the  Whitaddcr,  an  attempt  was  made,  many 
years  ago,  to  dig  for  copper  ore,  and  the  gallery  or 
mine  is  yet  open  and  accessible  for  a  considerable  way. 
The  writer  of  this  account  could  never  procure  any 
report  on  this  subject  worth  listening  to,  and  he  only 
knows  that  it  was  abandoned  long  ago.  Agricultu- 
ral reports  have  now  been  procured  of  all  or  most  of 
the  counties  and  districts  ot  our  country ;  and  it  were 
perhaps  worth  national  encouragement,  to  employ 
scientific  mineralogists  and  gcognosts  to  examine  de- 
liberately and  to  report  upon  the  probability  of  our 
subterranean  riches. 

Berwickshire  is  noted  as  an  agricultural  district 
of  peculiar  excellence  in  its  general  system  of  ma- 
nagement, which  consists  in  judiciously  blending  to- 
gether the  cultivation  of  grain  and  grass  alternately, 
or  what  is  usually  called  the  convertible  agriculture. 
In  this  plan,  a  portion  of  every  arable  farm,  usually 
about  half,  is  in  pasture,  appropriated  for  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  while  the  re- 
mainder is  under  arration,  for  the  production  of  tur- 
nips, ruta  baga,  and  hay,  as  winter  pix^vender  for  the 
stock,  and  grain  of  all  the  usual  kinds  for  sale  ;  and 
these  are  regularly  and  proj^ressively  interchanged. 
One  remark^le  excellence  ofthis  system,  where  it  is 
not  hampered  by  injudicious  covenants  in  leases,  is  that 
in  any  turn  of  markets  in  favour  of  stock  or  grain, 
or  the  contrary,  the  farmers  can  suddenly  take  the 
advantage  of  the  change  by  extending  the  branch 
which  promises  profit,  and  curtailing  the  other.  But 
the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  does  not  ad- 
mit of  extending  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  which 
will  be  found  detailed  in  the  agricultural  report  of 
the  county. 

All  farms  in  this  county  are  held  under  regular 
leases,  mostly  for  nineteen  years  endurance,  some- 
times more,  but  seldom  in  those  recently  granted,  and 
a  few  shorter.  By  these  the  farmers  stipulate  to  pay 
a  certain  money  rent  yearly,  hardly  ever  a  grain  rent, 
and  there  are  no  personal  services  or  bondages.  The 
rental  amounts  paid  by  farmers  must,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  value  of  the  lands.  But  the  farms 
taken  within  the  last  six  years,  in  good  situations  as 
to  manure  and  market s^  and  of  tolerably  good  soil  on 


the  average,  have  been  let  at  from  one  ponn 
thirty  shiOings,  two  guineas,  and  even . up  toi 

fuineas  and  four  pounds  eleven  and  sixpence 
Inglish  acre ;  which,  for  the  Scots,  are  respect 
£i  :5:6,/:l,  18s.  iC2:I3s4-,  if 4^  and  iff5 :  ll 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  at  leH 
extreme  rents  in  the  foregoing  enumeratioo  aire  be 
the  golden  mean ;  especially  considering  that  Ben 
shire  contains  no  carse  soil,  and  even,  generally  q 
ing,  its  soil  is  far  from  being  of  a  deep  and  tuMt 
nature,  except  around  towns  and  villages,  having 
been  manured  since  the  cessation  of  the  border  i 
before  which  most  of  it  lay  in  waste  pasture,  or  i 
the  miserable  deteriorating  system  of  lee  vA^ 

This  is  entirely  an  agricultural  or  rural  dii 
and  has  no  manuractures  worth  mentioninj^a  e 
that  of  paper ;  for  which  there  are  three  nulla  i 
county.  Broomhouse  paper-mill  near  Donae  fa 
eight  vats ;  Ayton  paper-mill  five ;  and  Chimii 
Allanbank  paper- mill  two.  There  is  noUiing  i 
can  be  called  commerce  at  the  only  sea-pott  i 
county,  Eyemouth;  excepting  that  one  com 
cliant  exports  coastwise  from  this  place  a  gooc 
of  the  surplus  grain  produce  of  the  couotyi 
here  likewise  coals  and  lime  are  imported  to 
supply  of  the  eastern  inhabitants.  Berwick  st 
mains  the  chief  commercial  harbour  of  iexpoi 
import  for  the  whole  county.  There  are  s< 
fishing  villages  of  small  importance,  the  inhah 
of  which  are  principally  engaged  in  the  wlute  fis 
chiefly  for  the  Edinburgh  market.  The  si 
fishery  of  the  Tweed  belongs  principally  to  the  t 
ship  of  Berwick,  and  the  opposite  English  she 
that  river ;  and  the  trade -of  salmon  exclusive 
the  London  market,  sent  fresh  and  packed  i 
centers  entirely  in  that  town. 

In  1795,  the  rental  of  tlie  county  was  estk 
at  £  1 12,000.  In  1800,  at  iSl  18,00a  la  Itt 
j£  210,000.  And  in  1808  for  the  property  t 
1807,  at  1^226,000.  One  striking  instance  o 
progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  land  is  worth  re 
mg.  About  sixty  years  ago,  a  farm  of  300  Ei 
acres  was  sold  for  jf  950.  Its  progressive  rents 
in  successive  leases  of  nineteen  years,  several  of  i 
merged  into  new  bargains  before  they  eij 
£S1,  if  50,  £IQ0,  jfi400,  and  £Q\S.  It  wa 
a  few  months  ago  for  very  near  jfi2i3,00pi  tl 
six  or  seven  years  of  the  last  lease  have  to  run 
during  the  whole  period  of  sixty  years,  the  lai 
has  been  at  no  expense  whatever  in  aaielioratii 
improvements,  neither  does  the  farm  posaess  as 
cuiiarly  good  soil,  or  any  remarkable  advantage 
cept  nearness  to  market. 

In  1755,  by  the  returns  made  totheccld 
Dr  Webster,  the  population  of  the  coupt] 
2^,946.  In  1794,  as  made  up  for  the  Stat 
Account  of  Scotland,  it  was  30^875.  And  in 
under  the  population  act,  the  numbers  were  9 
The  diminution,  only  346,  may  be  more  thi 
counted  for  by  the  drain  of  men  for  the  navy, 
and  militia.  Berwickshire  contains  ^  of  the 
extent  of  Scotland ;  -^  of  the  popuTatkin,  ^ 
valued  rent ;  and  pays  ^  of  the  real  rent  i 
kingdom.  In  I783|  its  wnole  takea  to  the  stt 
1        
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This  province  was  but  partly  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans* wao  had  onlv  one  colony  at  Ccelia,  now  Kiiia* 
Bessarabia  is  a  Sandgiack  or  government,  and  the  prin* 
cipal  Sandgiack*  who  resides  at  Bender*  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
prindpal  towns  arc  Bender,  Ismail,  Akerman,  Kilia, 
and  Kauscher.  Bender  is  now  the  capital,  though 
Kauscher  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  part  of 
Bessarabia  which  bek>nged  to  the  Khan  of  1  artary. 


'"^ 


)£TA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Pcntandria, 
and  order  Digynia.     See  Botany,     (tu) 

BETEL,  an  Indian  plant  of  the  ?cnus  pipers 
which  is  employed  for  the  purposes  ot  luxury  and 
health  among  the  oriental  nations.  The  red  juice 
which  is  pressed  out  of  the  leaves  by  mastication, 
renders  the  lips  red,  and  the  teeth  black,  and  while 
it  gives  sweetness  to  the  breath,  it  is  said  to  strengthen 
the  teeth  and  eums,  and  to  be  of  great  use  in  disorders 
,of  the  stomach. 

Every  person  keeps  a  box  of  betel,  and  presents  it 
as  we  oo  snuff,  as  a  mark  of  civility.  It  is  often 
given  as  a  present  among  the  lower  classes ;  and  in 
parting  with  a  friend,  a  purse  of  betel  is  generally 
presented  as  a  token  of  remembrance,     (q) 

BETHESDA,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  pool  or 
pond  in  Jerusalem,  near  the  sheep  market.  Jo.  v. 
tJ— 7.  The  word  juAv^k^^*,  which  in  that  passage 
is  translated  2X)o/,  signifies  a  reservoir  of  water,  deep 
enough  to  allow  a  person  to  swim  in  it.  Formerly 
there  were  two  pools  of  that  description  in  Jerusalem, 
near  the  mount  on  which  stood  the  temple  }  the  one 
called  the  upper  pool,  (2  Kings  xviii.  7»)  and  the 
other  the  pool  of  Sibam  by  the  king's  garden, 
(Neh.  iii.  i5»)  in  which  our  Saviour  directed  the 
blind  man  to  wash  for  the  recovery  of  his  sight. 
(Jo.  ix.  ?•)  Some  interpret  the  word  Bethesda  as 
signifying  a  drain f  because  the  water  used  for  wash- 
ing the  entrails  of  the  beasts  which  were  to  be  offered 
in  sacrifice  in  the  temple  flowed  into  it ;  to  which 
circumstance  they  very  absurdly  ascribe  a  medicinal 
quality  of  tlic  pooL  But  Bethesda  has,  with  greater 
propriety,  been  imdcrstood  to  signify  tlie  hottse  of 
TUerc^f  as  expressive  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  his  peo- 
ple in  the  healing  virtue  which  tne  water  of  that  pool 
possessed.  The  five  porches  mentioned  by  John,  are 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  five  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  great  multitude,  who  came  to 
the  pool  to  be  cured  of  their  bodily  diseases.  And 
Maundrell  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  he 
«aw  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda, contiguous  on  one  side  to  St  Stephen's  gate, 
and  on  the  other,  to  the  area  of  the  temple.  **  It  is," 
Ays  he,  "  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long,  forty 
broad,  and  at  least  eight  deep ;  but  void  of  water. 
At  its  west  end  it  discovers  some  old  arches  now 
damm'd  up." 

"  In  these  porches,"  says  the  Evangelist  John, 
"  lay  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind, 
halt,  withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water. 
^  For  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the 
pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  whosoever  then  •  first, 
after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  stepped  in,  was  made 
whole  of  wlmtsoever  disease  he  had."  Whether  the 
«9uracles  performed  at  tlic  pool  of  Betbesda«  were  coa- 


fined  to  the  season  of  the  particular  fibtit  i 
in  v.  1st,  as  the  words  xmtn  tum^wv  in  ▼•  4di 
seem  to  imply  ;  or  whether  these  words*  tak 
more  enlarged  sense,  may  be  explained  to  ^^ 
the  water  had  its  sanative  quality  at  other  Jew 
tivals*  cannot  be  ascertained.  That  it  fand  o 
quabty  at  all  times,  but  only  at  certain  times 
an  angel  went  down  and  iraubledf  that  it,  q 
the  water,  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  Evai 

In  order  to  account,  in  a  natural  way*  (or 
native  quaUty  of  this  pool,  Hammond  suppos 
the  water  became  medicinal  in  consec^uehoe  of 
pregnation  from  the  blood  and  entrails  of  thi 
fices,  conveyed  thither  by  the  water  in  whk 
were  washed  at  the  temple ;  and  that  by  the  . 
who  troubled  the  water,  we  are  not  to  iindersi 
angelt  but  only  a  messengerf  probably  a  sen 
the  high  priest*  who  mignt  be  sent  at  a  pai 
season  to  agitate  the  pooL  But  that  explafi 
evidently  contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  the 
gelist.  The  Greek  word  translated  an^d^  i 
used  in  the  sense  which  that  interpretation  | 
and  is  evident,  that  had  there  been  no  divine  i 
the  virtue  of  the  water  would  have  been  confines 
cure  of  some  particular  disorder*  and  would  hai 
found  in  the  water  at  one  time  as  well  as  at  at 
the  very  reverse  of  which  John  tells  us  was  tl: 
It  cured  all,  but  it  cured  only  one  person 
time,  namely,  the  person  who  first  stepped  in 
the  water  was  agitated  by  the  descent  of  an 
Of  whateveruse,  therefore,  this  pool  might  hw 
in  the  earliest  ages,  certain  it  is  that  He,  wbc 
sovereign  physician  of  soul  and  body*  made  qb 
in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  for  the  cure  of  disc 
a  way  which  must  have  convmced  men  that  the< 
were  efftrcted,  not  by  a  natural,  but  by  a  inin 
operation.  For  the  true  resison,  why  the  tirfe 
communicated  to  the  water,  by  the  descent  ol 
gel,  was  effectual  for  the  cure  only  of  one  pci 
one  particular  time,  was  to  manifest  the  ndn 
nature  of  the  cure.  Tertullian  informs  us*  tl 
water  of  this  pool  ceased  to  be  beneficial  to  tii 
upon  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  their  n 
of  Christ's  divine  mission  ;  another  proof  tha 
rived  its  healing  quality  directly  from  the  agi 
the  Divine  Being,  and  lost  it  at  the  precise  dm 
that  divine  agency  was  withdrawn.  We  may 
fore  conclude  with  the  learned  Dr  Macknigl 
Bethesda  obtained  its  miraculous  healing  qua 
honour  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Son  \ 
upon  earth.  Sec  Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  voL  ii.  44S 
X.  544'.  MaundrelPs  Journey  to  Aleppo^  t 
Stackhouse's  Hist,  vol  v.  p.  393.  Calmet* 
(a.  F.) 

BETHLEHEM,  a  city  of  Judah,  gam 
led  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  or  Bethlehem  £phn 
distinguish  it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Z 
Neither  eminent  for  the  number,  nor  the  weall 
inhabitants,  it  became  famous  by  being  tile 
place  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  hence  emph 
named  the  city  of  David;  but  still  more  80*1r 
chosen  by  Providence  to  give  birth  to  the  Sai 
the  world.  For  that  reason,  though  now  red 
the  size  of  a  village*  it  has  always  been  regan 
place  (^  high  renown  ;  and  at  present  can  bo 
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Beverley,  variety  of  useful  knowledge' ;  tliat  he  was  remarkable 
Bevicux.  f^j.  i^jg  intimate  acquaintance  with  sacred  scripture,  a 
readiness  in  producing,  and  a  felicity  in  explaining, 
the  most  suitable  passages  on  all -occasions  ;  that  his 
writings  are  distinguished  by  a  truly  primitive  and 
apostolical  character,  and  by  a  rare  unity  of  .gravity 
and  simplicity;  that  he  was  remarkably  diligent,  re- 
gular, and  earnest  in  every  part  of  his  pastoral  duties ; 
and  that,  the  higher  his  preferments,  the  more  watch- 
ful and  exemplary  he  became  in  the  whole  of  his 
conduct,  the  more  laborious  and  zealous  in  advancing 
the  honour  and  interests  of  rehgion.  He  was  an  able 
and  active  opposer  of  the  principles  of  popery,  and 
one  of  the  framcrs  of  the  Enjjhsh  liturgy.  He  be- 
queathed the  greater  part  of  his  property  to  cha- 
ntable  purposes  in  his  native  village  ;  and  to  the  so- 
cieties for  propagating  the  gospel,  and  for  promoting 
Christian  knowkdge.  See  Bio^,  Britanmca.  Bio^. 
Dictionary,  Noble's  Continuation  of  Granger,  vol.  iL 
Guardian f  vol.  i.  N"  74?.  Felton's  Dissertation  on 
reading  the  CUssics^  See,  p.  190.  Nelson's  Li/e  of 
Bp.  Bull,  p.  75.     (y) 

BEVERLEY,  a  well  built  town  of  England,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  near  the  river 
Hull.  The  minster  of  Beverley  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice.  The  market  place  contains  about  four 
acres,  and  is  decorated  with  a  beautiful  cross,  sup- 
ported with  eight  free-stone  pillars,  which  was  erect- 
ed by  some  of  the  members  sent  by  the  town  to  Par- 
liament. Beverley  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
malt,  oat-meal,  and  the  tanning  of  leather.  In  the 
common  connected  with  the  borough,  is  a  mineral 
spring,  which  has  proved  of  some  £ervice  in  diseases 
of  the  skin.  Number  of  houses  V22S,  Population 
5401 »  of  whom  521  were  returned  as  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,     (j) 

BEVIEUX,  a  village  of  Swisserland,  celebrated 
for  the  salt  springs  in  an  adjacent  mountain.  A  gal- 
lery, about  six  feet  high  and  four  broad,  is  cut  into  the 
mountain,  through  a  black  rock  vemed  with  gypsum. 
The  springs  rise  in  a  solid  rock,  and  the  richest  of 
them  yields  '28  per  cent,  of  salt,  while  the  poorest 
gives  only  \  per  cent.  Only  a  few  cubes  of  rock 
salt  have  been  found  in  tlie  mountain,  though  it 
abounds  with  saline  particles.  Several  sidphureous 
springs,  containing  a  little  salt,  and  Baming  by  the 
application  of  a  hghted  x:andle,  occur  near  the  salt 
springs.  Rock^  of  white  gypsum,  with  a  mixture 
of  bluish  clay,  are  also  found  la  their  neighbourhood, 
as  in  the  salt  miijes  of  North wich  in  Cheshire.  "  After 
travelling  in  this  subterraneous  pabsage,"  says  Mr 
*»  Coxe,near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  I  observed  a  great 
wheel  of  35  feet  diameter,  which  raises  the  brine  from 
the  depth  of  about  70  feet.  From  this  place  is  a 
shaft  300  feet  high,  which  is  cut  through  the  moun- 
tain to  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of  intrcducing 
fresh  air.  1  noticed,  too,  rebervoirs  hollowed  in  the 
solid  rock  for  holding  the  brine ;  one  was  IGO  feet 
square,  and  9  in  depth.  Since  my  first  cxpediiiou  to 
these  pits  in  177(5,  the  workmen  had  pierced  the  rock 
25  feet  deeper,  and  cut  a  gallery  100  feet  wi  length. 
They  had  also  begun  to  form  a  third  reservoir,  to 
contain  5500  cubic  feet,  which  was  nearly  half  finish- 
ed. The  brine  deposited  in  these  res^t voirs,  is  con- 
veyed by  means  oi  2000  pipes,  about  a  league  to 


Bevieux,  where  the  salt  is  extracted.     The  brine  pitt  Be 
near  Aigle  contain  only  from  2  to  4  pcr  cent.t  »nd    • 
yield  annually  about  a  third  as  much  as  thoiie  of  Bfr-.f^ 
vieux,  or  about  5000  quintals.     The  salt  is  much 
whiter  and  heavier  than  tliat  of  Bevieux,  and  coiiic« 
quently  bears  a  higher  price.     These,  which  are  ths 
only  salt-works  in  Switzerland,  scarcely  yield  a  net 
yearly  profit  of  more  than  £^000,  and  furnish  ooly 
one -twelfth  of  the  annual  consumption  of  the  cantonw 
The  remainder  is  procured  cliiefly  from  France,  which 
by  treaty  provides  tlie  Swiss  States  with  this  com- 
modity at  a  moderate  price.     Indeed,  so  high  is  the 
tax  upon  salt  in  that  kingdoni,  that  even  the  FrrnA 
salt  is  sold  two-thirds  cheaper  in  Switzerland  than  ia 
many  part)  of  France.     The  ordinary  price  of  coin<« 
mon  salt  throughout  the  canton,  is  three  halfpence 
per  pound."     See  Coxe's  TraveU  in  Switzmani^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  10^.  JLettcr  xLii.     Bevieux  ia  three  miki 
south  of  Aigle.     (w) 

BEWCASTLE,  a  viUage  of  England,  in  the 
countv  of  Cumberland,  situated  on  the  river  Linc^ 
remarkable  for  some  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  ^dnoai 
obelisk  decorated  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  and  coo- 
taining  a  Roman  inscription.  A  particular  account  of 
these  ancient  relics  will  be  found  in  Hutchinion'i 
IJistorjj  of  Cumberland.     (J  ) 

BEWDLY,  or  BeauIieu,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Worcestershire,  £nely  situated  on  a  declivity  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Severn,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  erected  by  Edward  IV.  A  curious  her« 
mitage,  with  a  chapel  and  several  apartments,  ii 
hollowed  out  of  the  beautiful  rock  at  the  edge  of  the 
water.  The  manufactures  of  Bewdly  chiefly  coniist 
in  tanning,  malting,  and  honi-work,  and  it  cairifi  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  malt,  leather,  salt,  and  iron 
ware,  by  means  of  the  Severn,  which  is  here  naviga* 
ble.  Number  of  houses  787.  Population  S671,  of 
whom  939  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and 
manufacture.  See  Nash's  History  and  Antigmtki 
o/^  Worcestershire,     (j) 

BEY,  or  Begii,  the  name  of  an  inferior  o£Bcer  ia 
the  Turkish  empire,  who  governs  one  of  the  teven 
sandgiacks  into  which  each  province  of  that  empire 
is  divided.  See  Tt'Nis,  Turkey,  and  Sonnini's  Tra- 
vels,p,  4>24. ;  Browne's  Travels  in  Africa^  p.  4*7.;  and 
Volney's  Travels,  vol,  i.     (j) 

BEYKANEER,  a  province  in  the  north-east  of 
Hindostau,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Joudpore ;  vm 
the  south-west  by  Jesselmere  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Desert ;  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Batnians{ 
on  the  east  by  Hurrianah ;  and  on  the  south-east  by 
Jypore.  Its  width  from  east  to  west  is  about  fXP 
coss,  and  its  length,  from  north  to  south,  120  coss. 
The  soil  of  this  province  is  ver)'  unproductive,  ex- 
cepting near  some  of  the  villages  at  its  eastern  boon* 
dary ;  but  even  there  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  i^ 
scarcely  repaid.  Hence  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  import  from  their  neighbours  nee,  com,  sugar^ 
salt,  opium,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  ah-*  - 
sorption  of  the  rain  in  the  sandy  soil,  the  inhabitant* 
are  obliged  to  dig  pits  for  the  preservation  of  the 
water,  which  are  generally  100  and  200  feet  deep* 
and  sometimes  even  SOO.  Every  family  has  a  as- 
tern of  this  kind ;  and  sometimes  the  drought  is  «* 
great,  that  whole  families  are  compelled  to  emigritCi 
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It-Sing,  the  rajah  of  Beykanccr,  has  absolute 
p  over  th«r  lives  and  properties  of  his  8ubject8. 
ssipatiiig  the  treasures  of  his  ancestors,  he  has 
ssed  his  subjects  with  the  most  cruel  exactions  ; 

obliged  to  maintain  his  power  by  an  army  of 
infantry,  3200  cavalr)',  and  30  pieces  of  artil- 

Though  he  has  several  Europeans  in  his  ser- 
his  invasions  of  the  Batnians  and  of  Churoo 
generally  been  unsuccessful.  The  revenues  of 
rovince  are  about  three  lacs  of  rupees,  though 
um  has  been  sometimes  doubled  by  imposts 
the  merchandise  which  pass  through  the  coun- 
?his  rapacity,  however,  has  forced  the  merchants 
ry  their  goods  by  a  different  route,     (h) 

iKANEER,  the  capitalof  the  provnicc  of 
meer,  is  a  large  and  well  built  town,  surround- 
a  wall.  About  an  Enghsh  mile  to  the  south- 
F  the  town  is  situated  the  fort,  which  is  the  re- 
e  of  the  rajah.  It  is  a  strong  place,  encircled 
I  wide  and  deep  ditch.  This  place,  however, 
I  it  chief  security  from  the  disette  of  water  in 
ighbourhood.     (ii) 

2A,  Theodouk,  a  celebrated  French  reform- 
s  born  of  noble  parents,  at  Vezelai,  in  Burgun- 

the  2+th  of  June  1519.  His  uncle,  who  was 
llor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  took  the  charge 

during  his  infancy,  and  sent  him  to  Orleans  m 
to  be  instructed  by  Melchior  Wolmar,  under 
he  continued  about  seven  years,  and  made  ra- 
ogress  in  the  various  branches  of  polite  litera- 

When  Wolmar  returned  to  Germany,  his  na- 
•nntr)',  in  1535,  Beza  was  sent  to  study  law  at 
18  ;  but  he  preferred  the  cultivation  of  classical 
g,  and  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
I  the  composition  of  verses.  In  1539,  he  took 
rntiate's  degree,  and  went  to  Pans,  where  he 
ovided  with  two  good  benefices.  He  succeed- 
•  to  the  benefices  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  his 
the  Abbe  de  Froidmond,  had  promised  to  re- 
s  abbey  to  him,  which  was  worth  15,000  livres 
In  such  opulent  circumstances,  Beza  was 
ly  tempted  to  continue  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
\  he  declares,  that  he  never  gave  up  the  resolu- 

abandoning  it.  Having  been  afflicted  with  a 
ous  illness,  he  renewed  his  vow  to  profess  the 
ed  religion  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
nt  strength,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  along  with  a 
hom  he  had  formerly  promised  to  marry,  and 

in  that  city  on  the  24th  October  1,54^.  In 
lowmg  year  he  accepted  of  the  Greek  profes- 

at  Lausanne,  where  he  continued  nine  years 
g  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  occasionally 
;  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  to   several 

refugees  who  resided  in  that  town.  In  con- 
re  of  an  assembly  of  100  Protestants  having 
irprised  and  taken  prisoners  at  Paris  in  1557, 
along  with  Farellus  and  John  Budeus,  went 
puty  to  some  of  the  German  princes,  to  beg 
tercession  with  the  court  of  France  in  behaff 

persecuted  Protestants ;  but  he  returned  to 
ne,  without  having  completely  gained  the  ob- 
his  mission.  Desirous  to  devote  himself  whol- 
ivinity,  and  actuated  by  other  motives  which 
imseUF  declines  to  mention,  he  left  Lausanney 
6 


and  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  the  col- 
league of  Calvin,  both  in  the  church  and  the  univer- 
sity, and  co-operated  with  that  zealous  reformer  in 
promoting  the  great  objects  of  the  Reformation. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  kingdom,  Beza  was  invited  to  Nerac,  to 
convert  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  and,  at  the  desire  of 
this  prince,  he  assisted  at  the  conference  of  Poissy. 
His  speech  before  this  assembly  was  received  with 
the  utmost  attention,  till  he  declared,  "  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  as  distant  from  the  bread 
and  wine,  as  the  highest  heaven  is  from  the  earth." 
At  this  sentiment  the  prelates  murmured,  and  made 
a  noise  :  Some  of  them  exclaimed,  Blasphemavit ! 
others  left  the  assembly ;  and  the  Cardinal  de  Tour- 
non  requested  the  king,  either  to  silence  Beza,  or  to 
permit  him  and  the  other  ecclesiastics  to  withdraw. 
The  king  however  refused  to  interfere,  and  Beza 
concludea  his  able  and  intrepid  harangue. 

At  the  desire  of  Kathennc  de  Medicis,  Beza  re- 
mained in  France.  After  the  massacre  of  Vassi,  on 
the  1st  of  March  1562,  he  was  deputed  to  complain 
of  this  violence  to  the  king ;  and,  during  the  civil 
war  which  ensued,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  was  present  as  a  clergyman  at  the 
battle  of  Dreux.  After  the  confinement  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  Beza  lived  with  Admiral  de  Cd- 
ligni,  till  his  return  to  Geneva,  after  the  peace  of 
1563.  In  1568,  he  went  to  Vezelai,  to  settle  his 
father's  affairs,  and  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  his 
sister,  who  had  retired  to  a  convent.  In  1571,  he 
again  went  to  France,  to  assist  at  the  synod  of  Ro- 
chclle,  where  he  was  elected  moderator ;  and,  in 
1572,  he  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Nismes,  where 
he  opposed  the  introduction  of  a  new  discipline,  pro- 
posed by  the  party  of  John  Morel.  In  1574,  the 
Prince  of  Conde  invited  him  to  Strasbourg,  to  go  on 
a  mission  to  Prince  John  Casimif,  administrator  of 
the  palatinate.  In  1586,  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Montbeliard,  and  in  those  of  Bern  in 
1588.  Having  lost  his  wife,  he  married,  during  the 
same  year,  a  widow,  who  survived  him.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  report  raised  by  the  Jesuits,  that  Beza 
was  dead,  and  had  professed  on  his  deathbed  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  he  wrote  verses  full  of  vigour  against 
that  body ;  and  in  the  year  1600,  he  wrote  a  votiva 
gratulaiio  to  Henry  IV.  His  health  now  began  to 
decline,  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of  October  1605, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  St  Peter. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  true  character  of 
Bc^a  amidst  the  gross  calumnies  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  exaggerated  encomiums  of  his  own  party. 
He  has  been  accused  of  ^lypocrisy,  infidelity,  mur- 
der, and  crimes  that  cannot  even  be  named ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  these  charges 
were  the  malicious  inventions  of  his  theological  op- 
ponents. It  do^s  not  appear,  however,  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  life  of  Beza,  that  he  was  distin- 
guished by  that  untainted  purity  and  irreproachable 
conduct  that  we  would  wish  to  admire  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  reformer. 

Beza  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  in  theo- 
logy, of  which  his  Latin  translation  uf  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  the  principal     His  Juvenal  Pieces  wore 
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Beaert  published  at  Paris  in  1597,  under  the  title  of  Tfieod. 
luin,*  i^ezw  Poemata  Varia.  See  Anton.  Fayus  De  Vita 
'^'**'^      et  ObUu  Theod.  Beza;  and  Bayle's  Diet,    (t) 

BEZIERSf  the  Biterraoi  the  ancients,  a  citj  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  beautinxlly 
situated  on  a  declivity  near  the  junction  of  the  great 
south  canal  and  the  river  Orbe.  The  objects  chiefly 
desenringr  of  notice  are — its  cathedral;  its  college, 
founded  m  1599  %  its  academy  of  sciences  and  befles 
lettres ;  its  ancient  wall,  flanked  with  old  towers  and 
bastions ;  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
Its  principal  nuinufactures  are  cloth,  fustians,  silk 
stuffs,  brandy,  and  distilled  spirit  of  wine.  Beziers 
was  once  a  populous  and  flourishing  city;  but  in 
1209,  during  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  no 
fewer  than  50,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Within  sight  of  Beziers  there  are  eight  sluices 
of  the  superb  canal  already  mentioned,  which  form  a 
cascade  1 56  toises  long,  with  a  decUvity  of  1 1  toises. 
The  soil  around  Beziers  is  the  best  in  tlie  depart- 
ment. Population  X^fiU.  E.  Long.  3°  12'  33", 
N.  Lat.  43°  20'  41".     (q) 

BEZOAR,  the  name  of  a  calcareous  concretion 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  species  of  goat,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  in  individuals  of  the  antelope  genus. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  Persian  pazar^  a  goatf 
or  from  the  Persian  pazachar^  from  pa^  against,  and 
zachary  a  poison,  the  bezoar  stone  having  long  been 
regarded  as  an  antidote  against  poison,  and,  iu  short, 
as  an  universal  medicine.  Dignified  with  such  ines- 
timable virtues,  bezoar  stones,  when  only  an  ounce 
in  weight,  have  sometimes  been  sold  in  India  for  100 
livres ;  and  their  value  increased  with  their  magnitude, 
according  to  a  very  rapid  pro^ssion.  In  the  centre 
of  the  oriental  bezoar,  which  is  composed  of  smooth 
concentric  lamina,  of  an  olive  colour,  is  generally 
found,  in  a  nucleus,  pieces  of  straw  or  hay,  small 
stones,  hard  seeds,  &c.  but  most  commonly  the  pod 
of  a  particular  kind  of  fruit. 

The  occidental  bezoar  is  more  rough  in  its  surface 
than  the  oriental,  and  has  sometimes  been  found  in 
the  camel  tribe.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oriental 
bezoar  is  1 .666,  and  that  of  the  occidental  2.233.  ( ii ) 
BEZOUT,  Stephen,  a  celebrated  French  ma- 
thematician, was  bom  at  Nemours,  in  tlie  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  on  the  19t)i  of  March  1730. 
His  attention  was  accidentally  directed  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  by  some  elementary  works  on  geo- 
metry which  fell  into  Iiis  hands,  and  by  the  perusal  of 
Fontenelle's  Lives  of  the  Academicians,  from  which 
he  saw,  that  tranquillity  and  glory  were  the  high  re- 
wards of  a  successful  study  of  the  sciences.  The 
youthful  ardour  which  was  thus  inspired  was  at  first 
checked  by  the  opposition  of  his  father ;  but  every 
restraint  was  found  to  be  unavailing,  and  Bezout  was 
at  length  permitted  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  study  of  geometry. 

Before  he  had  reached  his  28th  year,  he  presented 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  two  memoirs  on  the  in- 
teg^ral  calculus,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  mechanic  on  the  8th  of  April  1758. 
In  the  first  of  these  memoirs  he  determined  the  form 
of  similar  functions,  in  which  the  variable  quantities 
are  connected  by  an  equation,  and  which,  multiplied 
%y  constant  factors,  and  added  togetherj  become  al- 
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gebraically  rectifiable ;  and  in  the  second  mf^niir 
gave  the  general  equation  of  rectifiable  carfCMm  ] 
these  memoirs  the  fame  of  Bezout  was  to  nuwh  i 
tended,  that  in  the  )rear  1763,  the  Dake  de  CboM 
appointed  him  examiner  to  the  marine,  ind  itqpea 
him  to  draw  up  a  course  of  mathematica  Cor  dw  i 
of  those  destined  for  the  navy.  In  1768^  he  n 
chosen  associate  to  the  Academy  of  SdenoeSf  ■ 
member  of  the  Marine  Academy ;  and  upoo  t 
death  of  Camus,  he  succeeded  him  as  examiner  to  I 
royal  corps  of  artillery.  In  1779,  he  pubUshed  I 
General  Theory  of  Equations ;  a  work  on  which 
had  laboured  with  unremitting  assiduity  sinoe  ti 
year  1762.  During  these  researches*  Bexout  o 
tained  a  solution  of  a  particular  class  of  equatioQS ' 
all  degrees.  This  method,  which  was  entirely  on 
was  general  for  equations  of  the  third  and  fouith  o 
der,  and  became  particular  in  equations  of  the  fifi 
degree.  By  means  of  several  new  theorems  on  tl 
calculus  of  finite  differences,  he  discovered  a  geatn 
method  for  the  extermination  of  unknown  quantitiB 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  tedioos  m 
complicated  calculations  which  would  otherwise  hn 
been  necessary,  and  to  determine  beforehand  thefiw 
and  decree  of  the  final  equation.  His  Coone  of  It 
thematics  for  the  Marine  was  completed  in  6  «Q 
8vo  in  1764  ;  and  in  1770,  he  finished  his  Couiae  t 
the  Corps  of  Artillery,  in  4  vob  Svo.  These  d 
mentary  works 'have  passed  through  several  edidn 
and  have  been  used  in  a  great  number  of  wcmiam 
as  peculiarly  adapted  for  mitiating  the  young  ip  tl 
elements  of  mathematics.  The  private  studies 
Bezout  were  greatly  interrupted  by  the  nature  of! 
public  duties.  The  examination  of  the  marine  « 
artillery  schools,  and  the  frequent  joumies  which 
was  on  this  account  compelled  to  take,  ocoipi 
much  of  his  time ;  but  harassing  as  tliese  duties  m 
have  been  to  a  man  of  genius,  they  were  dischaq 
by  Bezout  with  the  most  unremitting  assiduityi  a 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  affection  for  his  I 
pils.     During  an  examination  at  Toulon,  two  oCl 


pupils  were  prevented  by  the  small-pox  from  i 
ing  it  publicly.  In  consequence  of  this  misfoMj 
their  progress  would  have  been  retarded  a  whole  fC 
had  not  Bezout,  at  the  risk  of  catching  the  jn&ctii 
examined  them  in  their  own  apartments.  *I*faM| 
the  attention  of  this  able  writer  was  chiefly  dissit 
to  geometry,  he  found  leisure  to  study  nuqcsiaia} 
and  several  branches  of  physics.  He  was  the  ii 
who  gave  any  acconnt  of  the  crystallized 
Fontainbleau,  of  which  more  full  and  recent  i 
have  been  griven  by  M.  de  Lasonne. 

Bezout  married  when  be  was  very  young,  andis 
the  father  of  a  family  whom  he  rendered  Aajqif  k) 
his  domestic  virtues.  Fond  of  retirement  and  ith 
dy,  his  manners  were  reserved  and  cold,  and  his  00- 
versation  marked  by  no  uncommon  qualities ;  butdl 
warmth  and  sensibility  of  his  heart  were  appaiCBt^li 
those  vidio  knew  him  well,  and  the  natural  SSWl 
and  extensive  knowledge  which  he  possessedftMi' 
displayed  only  to  his  particular  friends.  The  tff^ 
lar  and  abstemious  life  which  he  led,  held  Q^  ^ 
him  the  prospect  of  a  long  life  ;  but  the  fatigtft^ 
his  public  duties,  the  severity  of  his  private  ijt»i|^ 
and  the  bitterness  of  personal  chagrmsi  triitfV^ 
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H  coneinnata ;  yeronsc,  fol.  Among  the  observa- 
tions of  Bianchini,  those  upon  Venus  are  very  singular; 
and  we  are  much  at  a  loss  whether  to  consider  them 
as  absolute  fabrications,  or  as  the  result  of  optical 
illusions  which  he  had  not  the  sagacity  to  discover. 
The  disadvanUges  attending  the  use  of  the  long  re- 
fracting telescopes  were  considerably,  though  not  al- 
together, removed  by  the  contrivance  of  Huygens,. 
by  which  tubes  were  rendered  unnecessary.  In  1712, 
Bianchini  brought  to  Paris  a  contrivance  of  his  own 
for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  described  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  academy  for  1713.  With  long  te- 
lescopes, to  which  this  inventiou  was  adapted,  he 
seems  to  have  observed  Venus  with  unremitting  assi- 
duity. He  perceived,  or  thought  he  perceived,  seven 
large  spots  towards  the  middle  of  her  disc*  which 
communicated  with  one  another  by  four  straits ;  and 
towards  the  extremities  of  her  disc  he  observed  other 
two  spots,  which  had  no  communication  with  the 
former.  He  saw  even  promontories  or  projections 
of  these  dark  regions  into  the  lighter  part  of  her 
disc.  In  imitation  of  Riccioli,  he  called  those  spots 
and  promontories  after  eminent  men,  among  whom 
were,  the  king  of  Portugal,  Galileo,  Cassini,  Colum- 
bus, Vespucius,  Magellan,  and  several  Portuguese  ge- 
nerals who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
conquests  in  the  Indies.  From  the  chanj^e  of  posi- 
tion in  these  spots,  Bianchini  concluded  that  Venus 
revolved  about  her  axis  in  24'  days  8  hours.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  admirable  tc- 
hscopes  employed  by  Herschel  and  Schroeter  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  of  these  spots 
perceived  by  Bianchini ;  and  we  are  the  more  inchned 
to  suspect  some  great  source  of  error,  as  it  is  now 
proved,  by  the  accurate  observations  of  Cassini,  Her- 
schel, and  Schroeter,  that  Venus  revolves  about  her 
axis  in  a  little  less  than  24  hours,  instead  of  24?  days, 
as  Bianchini  determined.  For  farther  information  re- 
specting the  life  of  this  author,  see  his  Eloge  in  the 
Hist.  Acad.  Par,  1729 ;  in  the  Nouveiies  Literaires  de 
Leipzigi  Jan.  1731 ;  and  in  Fontenellc's  Eloge  des 
Acadcmiciens,  in  the  Q^uvres  de  FonteneUe^  tom.  vi. 
p.  213.  See  also  La  Lande's  Voyage  d*Italie»  tom.  iv. 
p.  311,  edit.  1786.     (o) 

BIBERACH,  an  ancient  city  in  the  Confedera- 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  belonging  to  Baden,  situated  in  a 
valley  traversed  by  the  river  Reiss.  It  was  formerly 
H  free  and  imperial  city,  under  a  government  similar 
to  that  of  Augsburg.  The  paper  and  the  fustians 
manufactured  m  this  place  have  been  long  celebrated. 
The  cold  bath  of  Jordan  is  very  near  the  town.  Po- 
pidation  6600.      E.  Long.  10^  2',  N.  Lat.  48<>  4'. 

BIBLE.     Sec  Christianity,  Scriptures,  and. 
Theology. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  ^from  fiifiXoi,  a  book,  and 
y^ie^itf,  to  writCj)  a  name  which  has  been  recently  em- 
ployed by  many  continental  writers  to  comprehend 
<^veiy  thing  that  relates  to  books  ;  and  as  every 
branch  of  knowledge  is  contained  in  books,  they  have, 
by  a  striinge  process  of  reasoning,  employed  the  word 
BiBLioc.RAi  iiY  to  denote  a  science  which  compre- 
hends all  the  other  sciences.  M.  Peignot  has  prefer- 
*-ed  the  more  general  term  of  BiblioLugi/^  which  he 
divides  into  seven  different  heads,  viz. 
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1.  Glossology,  or  the  knowledge  of  langu 

2.  Diplomacy,  or  the  knowledge  of  writmj 

3.  BiBLioPEiA,  or  the  composition  of  books 

4.  Typography,  or  the  knowledge  of  print 

5.  Bibliopoly,  or  the  knowledge  of  bookic 

6.  Bibliography,  or  the  knowledge  of  boi 

7.  Univehsal  Litekary  History. 
These  various   heads   are  branched   out  in: 

numerable  subdivisions,  embracing  every  subi 
which  the  human  mind  has  ever  been  directed 
have  accomplished  such  a  task,  with  even  to! 
success,  would  have  required  the  universal  poii 
a  Bacon  or  a  D'Alembert ;  but  when  it  ha«  be 
ecuted  by  one  who  does  not  pretend  to  a  knoi 
of  the  sciences,  our  readers  may  well  coni 
what  a  mass  of  bad  arrangement  has  been  1 
together  under  the  sacred  and  dignified  nami 
science. 

In  arranging  the  books  of  a  library,  it  is  ca 
necessary  to  £llow  some  general  division  of  1 
knowledge,  but  it  would  be  neither  proper  nor  < 
nient  to  adopt  that  scientific  classification  whi 
suits  from  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  sci 
and  the  various  relations  by  which  they  are  co 
ed..  This  subject  will  naturally  come  under  ou 
sideration  in  the  article  Libkary  ;  and  undi 
word  Books,  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  ti 
formation  which  some  of  them  might  have  exj 
to  find  under  the  present  article,      {w) 

BIDEFORD,  a  market  and  aea-port  toi 
England,  in  Devonshire.  It  is  situated  chiefly  < 
slope  of  an  eminence  on  the  baoka  of  the  river 
ridge,  a  little  above  its  junction  with. the  Taw, 
falls  into  Barnstaple  bay.  The  streets  are  clea 
the  houses  well  built,  though  they  are  chiefly 
structed  of  timber,  brick,  and  mud.  The  qi 
conveniently  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
and  at  high  tides  will  admit  a  vessel  of  500  tooSi 
river  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  2^  im 
arches,  built  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  cei 
Bidefoi-d  carried  on  a  great  commerce  withNewf 
land  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centur)'-.  It  still  < 
a  considerable  trade  in  the  importation  of  fish 
Newfoundland,  and  the  salt  with  which  the  ha 
are  cured  is  brought  from  Liverpool  and  Warnii| 
but  the  vessels  belonging  to  th^  port,  which  an 
to  nearly  100,  varying  from  20  to  250  tons,  ait 
cipally  employed  in  the  carriage  of  coal  and  tin 
and  in  the  exportation  of  oak  and  bark  to  Scol 
and  Ireland.  Large  quantities  of  earthen  wan 
manufactured  here  and  sent  to  Wales.  NimlM 
houses  582.  Population  2987,  of  whom  S^  « 
returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufactiuvSi 
Watkiii's  History  ofBideford^  and  Maton'iiS 
through  the  IVestcrn  Counties,     (j  ) 

BIDENS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clasi^ 
nesia,  and  order  rolygamia  Squab's.    See  JBofiA 

BIENNE,  a  tov«:n  of  France  in  the  dcpa** 
of  the  Higher  Rhine,  and  formerly  the  capW"'* 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Switzerland.  Il"^ 
tiiatcd  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  near  the  nflrtjj 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  Bienne.  The  townii 'r 
in  the  ancient  style  ;  and  is  chiefly  remarlublf  *'* 
tanneries,  its  manufacture  of  printed  clolhSi»"** 
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Wztiaustible  touix^e  of  wateis  which  tnppliet  the 
pipes  of  60  public  fountains.  A  laree  common  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  lake,  belonging  to  the 
buQghers,  is  laid  out  in  small  kitchen  gardens. 

'Die  lake  of  Bienne,  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  is 
Bine  miles  long  and  four  broad.  It^  margin  is  deco* 
mted  with  villages  and  castles,  and  affords  many  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  views. 

The  lake  of  Bienne  is  celebrated  by  the  island  of 
St  Peter,  which  was  the  temporary  residence  of 
Rousseau  when  he  withdrew  from  Moitier.  The  island 
nf  St  Peter  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference ;  on 
its  southern  side  it  slopes  gently  to  the  lake  ;  but  in 
other  directions  it  is  steep  and  rocky.  Large  oak, 
^eech,  and  chesnut  trees,  decurate  its  gently  undu- 
lating surface,  which  is  traversed  by  agreeable  walks, 
terminating  in  a  circular  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Parties  from  Bienne,  Nidau,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  resort  in  the  time  of  the  vintage  to 
this  enchanting  spot,  which  has  been  rendered  classi- 
eal  by  the  short  residence  of  Rousseau.  This  sin- 
gular character  lived  in  the  farm  house,  the  only  one 
m  the  island,  which  belonged  to  the  steward  of  the 
general  hospital  at  Benie,  to  whom  he  paid  40  shil- 
fings  per  month  for  his  board  and  lodgings.  He  re* 
fluuned  here  only  two  months,  and  the  room  that  he- 
occupied,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  gla<« 
«iers,  is  shown  to  strangers  as  an  object  of  cusiosity. 
A  full  account  of  the  ancient  district  of  Bienne, 
which  is  now  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Rhine,  and  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
kkc,  may  be  seen  in  Coxe's  TraveU  in  Stvitzer/andf 
vol.  i.  p.  210, 21 1,  &c.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  See  also 
Did.  de  h  Sume*     (sr) 

BI  (£QUAL  Third,  in  music,  is  a  name  given  by^ 
Bar)  Stanhope,  in  his  FrincipUs  of  the  Science  of 
Vtmingf  to  an  interval,  two  of  which  added  to  a  ma- 
jor third  make  up  an  octave,  consequently  two  of 
ilinn  is  equal  to  a  minor  sixth  ;  and  its  ratio,  in  hi» 

JLordship's  monochord  system,  is^       ^  =S07iS-f>4/* 

418m  (see  Plate  XXX.;)  this  exceeds  the  perfcc^ 
Id  by  10\1. +m,±zii€  nearly:  the  logarithm  of 
tlus  biequal  third  is  .8979400,0867 ;  and  it  may  be 
ivorthy  of  remark,  that  it  exceeds  a  minor  third  by 
I#-^^£,  and  is  ^S  larger  than  a  deficient  flat  fourth. 
.  in  the  Equal-beating  system  of  his  Lordship,  that 
im§  where  his  two  successive  thirds,  composing  a  true 
3r  sixth,  are  made  to  beat  equally  amck^  two  other 
jual  thirds  arise,  having  fimte  ratios,  the  largest 
which  is  l-J^,  whose  logarithm  is  ^973376,581 1  ; 
^^■d  the  smallest  has  a  ratio  of  4^9  whose  logarithm  is 
^^gfl085429,5924' ;  whence  it  appears,  that  one  of  these 
Bi>  i  nrger  and  the  other  smaller  than  the  monochord 
Isrfi^^Ual  third,  iirst  described ;  circumstances  of  which 
■*p   noble  Earl  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  any 
*^'  ^  than  that  two  of  such  successive  biequal  thirds 
y*t>duce  no  beatine  belvoeen   the   invo   beatings^ 
^•^**^h  his  Lordship'  last  proposed,  as  the  mode  of 
""^  ^  his  equal  beating  uitervals,  FhiL  Mag.  xxviii. 
<3^1.^  are  not  equal  to  each  other  in  any  case  wbat- 
'*         The  theorems   wh«*nce  the  above  ratios  were 
"^^ed,  and  whence  those  of  his  Lordbhip's  triequal 
^«*  and  others  may  be  deduced^  wiUbe  given 
'^      Ul.rARTiJi. 


irodtr  the  article  Equal-bsatino  Intervab,  which   BitutvU' 

"^BIENNIAL  PljCsts.    See  Gardening.  .  ^'J*^ 

BIGAMY.     See  Polygamy.  '    " 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  situated  in  a  fine  valley  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ivell,  which  is  here  navigable.  It  has 
one  of  the  largest  markets  in  England  for  barley, 
pease,  and  oats,  and  there  is  also  here  a  small  manu- 
factory of  thread  lace  aitd  edgings.  Several  old 
houses  were  thrown  down  in  this  town  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  was  felt  on  the  25th  of  February  1792. 
Number  of  houses  in  1801,  301.  Population  1650, 
of  whom  258  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  Sve  Beauties  of  England  and  IValeSp, 
vol.  i.     (j  ) 

BIGNONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Di- 
dynamia,  and  order  Angiospermia.  See  Botany,  (u*) 

BIGORRE,  the  name  of  a  district  in  Guyeiine, 
one  of  the  former  provinces  of  France,  but  now 
included  in  the  departnrent  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees^  , 

See  PvRENEEH,  Upper,     {j  ) 

BUG  RE,  the  name  of  a  mountainous  province  of 
Hindostan.  Its  history  is  devoid  of  interest,  and  we 
have  no  statistical  information  respecting  it  that  is 
worth  comnMinicadng.  See  RennePs  memoir^  n, 
159.     {to) 

BIJUGA,  or  B1SSA6OS  Islands.  The  western' 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  River  Gambia  and  the- 
Rio  Grande,  consists  of  a  chain  of  low  fertile  islands, 
separated  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  conti- 
nent, by  narrow  navigable  canals,  in  consequence  of 
the  sea  encircling  them.  To  the  south-west  of  these 
islands  is  an  archipelago,  consisting  of  18  or  20  is- 
bnds,  stretching  above  40  leagues  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  call^  the  Bijuga  Islands,  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  immense  shoals,  which,  being  little  known, 
are  frequently  fatal  to  navigators ;  and  on  the  inside 
by  a  channel,  about  five  leagues  in  width,  called  the 
Bijuga  -channel.  Neither  the  exact  limits  of  these- 
islands,  however,  nor  their  number,  are  definitely  as- 
certained ;  but  thirteen  are  said  to  be  inhabited.  We 
are  disposed  to  consider  them  a  separate  and  distinct 
groupe  from  those  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, though  other  geographers  rank  t)ic  latter  along 
with  them. 

The  Bijuga  channel  is  deep,  and  is  fit  for  the  na- 
vigation of  the  largest  vessels  ;  it  stretches  nearly  50 
leagues  in  length,  and  terminates  with  the  island  Bu- 
lama.  The  islands  gradually  rise  frdm  tlie  shore  to- 
wards the  interior;  none  are  above  six  leagues  in 
length,  nor  any  where  appear  to  be  above  40  feet  high- 
er tnan  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  navigators  consider 
them  of  volcanic  origin  ;  others  think  that  they  are 
alluvial,  and  that  they  have  been  formed,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  the -deposit  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
neighbouring  streams,  on  the  extensive  sand  banks 
which  serve  for  their  base.  The  Bijuga  islands  are 
rich  and  fertile,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  beautiful,  and  well  wooded,  whence  they  have 
long  been  recommended  as  suitable  for  European  set- 
tlements. Waraug,  also  called  Formosa,  Cazegoot, 
Canabac,  Bulama,  Carashe,  and  Suoga^  which  was 
peopled  but  lately,  are  those  of  principal  nute.  The 
three  immediately  DOFth-west  of  the  chauncly  Jattes. 
3ft 
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Bassis,  aod  Bissao,  have  usually  been  added  to  their 
number,  though,  as  we  have  said,  we  tliink  they 
should  be  separated  from  them.*    See  Bissao* 

The  people  inhabiting  the  Bijuea  islands  are  said 
to  be  originally  Papels,  a  tribe  still  dwelling  on  the 
continent :  they  are  above  the  middle  size,  muscular, 
bony,  well  proportioned,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
great  strength  and  activity.  Their  noses  are  flatter, 
and  their  Hps  thinner,  than  those  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes ;  their  teeth,  which  they  sometimes  file  to  a 
sharp  point  lilvc  a  saw,  are  good ;  and  their  hair  is 
woolly.  They  cut  their  hair  into  many  fantastic 
forms,  and  always  dress  it  with  red  ochre  and  palm 
oil.  They  wear  little  clothing ;  a  scanty  girdle,  and, 
in  the  colder  season,  a  goat's  skin  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  men,  being  their  only  covering : 
That  of  the  women  is  cqsially  simple,  consisting  ot  a 
girdle,  six  inches  deep,  of  the  shred  of  the  palm 
reaves,  which  forms  a  thick  fringe. 

The  Bijugas  are  a  brave  and  warlike  race ;  they 
are  never  at  peace  with  the  surrounding  nations  ; 
and  their  cliiets,  being  endowed  with  ur.comnu>n  in- 
trepidity, arc  always  to  be  dreaded.  Captain  Bea- 
ver describes  one  of  their  kings,  with  whom  he  had 
intercourse  while  on  the  island  of  Bulama.  *'  Bell- 
chore  is  the  dread  of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  is 
reckoned  the  greatest  warrior  that  the  Bijuga  nation 
ever  produced.  He  still  boasts  of  having  set  fire  to 
the  town  of  Bissao,  notwithstanding  its  strong  fort 
and  numerous  garrison  ;  and  to  others  he  will  proba- 
bly boast  of  his  triumph  over  us  at  the  western  point 
of  Bulama.  He  is  old,  but  upright  and  active,  and 
stands  full  six  feet  high  ;  his  large  black  eyes,  the  fire 
of  which  seventy  rains  have  not  yet  extinguished,  are 
the  most  penetrating  I  ever  beheld  ;  his  nose  is  large 
and  projecting ;  his  teeth  regular  and  white  ;  his 
limbs  are  well  proportioned  ;  his  understanding  is 
clear  and  acute  ;  and  in  body  and  mind  he  stands  pre- 
eminent among  his  countrymen.  But  his  courage, 
his  policy,  his  restless  activity,  his  daring  cntcrprizes, 
and  his  love  of  war,  which  have  rendered  him  the  ad- 
miration of  his  own  countrymen,  have  procured  him, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hatred  and  detestation  of  all 
those  nations  that  lie  within  the  reach  of  his  lawless 
expeditions."  Only  a  few  days  of  the  year  are  de- 
voted by  the  Bijugas  to  their  rude  agriculture,  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  rice  ;  all  the  rest  are  occu- 
pied in  war  and  hunting.  Their  arms  are  a  long 
buccaneer  gun,  a  spear,  and  a  Solingen  sword  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  hterally  as  sharp  as  a  razor ; 
while  in  the  left  hand  is  carried  a  round  convex  shield, 
formed  of  witheys  interlaced,  covered  with  the  hide 
«f  a  buffalo.  The  Bijugas  perfectly  understand  the 
Use  of  arms,  and  pride  themselves  in  keeping  them  in 
the  most  perfect  order.  Captain  Beaver  relates,  that 
their  aim  is  so  sure  that  they  seldom  miss  their  ob- 
ject, and  that  he  bad  seen  a  spear,  from  the  distance  of 
twenty  yards,  strike  a  reed  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
as  small  as  a  tobacco  pipe  ;  he  likewise  witnessed  their 
extreme  expertness  at  the  broad  sword.  In  war,  af- 
ter discharging  their  guns  kneeling,  and  throwing 
them  down,  they  cast  their  spears,  and  then  have  re- 
^ursc  to  the  sword.  They  approach  in  a  squatting 
posture  to  the  attack,  while  the  shield  nearly  covers 
th(  wholy  body.    Its  convex  form  and  strength  «e 


so  well  adapted  for  turning  aside  the  sliot  of  tt  n5 
my,  that  a  musket  ball  will  not  pierce  it.  In  1696) 
the  Portuguese  took  300  Bijugas  into  their  servioei 
to  aid  an  expedition  against  the  Balante^  aaodia 
tribe  of  Africans  ;  but  not  anticipating  the  xuo] 
season  about  to  commehce,  their  arms  were  readem 
unserviceable,  and  they  were  defeated  with  gttu,  losi 
Their  war  canoes  arc  of  considerable  size  ;  Tartantt 
ly  for  tlieir  less  enterprising  neighbours,  they  do  no 
understand  the  use  of  sails,  which  is  more  surprisins 
as  the  vessels  visiting  theu:  iskmds  are  provided  viu 
them. 

The  Bijugas,  in  common  with  most  Afriom  a^ 
tions,  are  cruel  and  treacherous,  always  ready  ^ 
seize  advantages,  and  to  overpower  strangers.  TiKi| 
who  have  intercourse  with  them  cannot  be  too  miicj 
on  their  guard  ;  whence  ships  repairing  to  the  i|£ 
juga  iblan Ji,  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  never  sUoh 
more  than  the  crew  of  a  single  boat  to  come  am 
beard,  and  even  then  the  guns  are  pnmed  and  matcbe* 
lighted.  About  30  years  ago,  the  crew  of  a  FivncB 
vessel,  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Yoko,  were  iB 
massacred  or  led  into  captivity.  The  inhabitants 
of  another  island  likewise  endeavoured  to  seize  IB 
Delajaille,  when  surveying  the  coast,  as  Ijabattlfc* 
informs  us,  and  mortally  wounded  one  of  hit  ooam 
panions.  More  recently  they  tiieacherously  cut  o~ 
some  of  Captain  Beaver's  people,  and  would  have  efl 
fected  his  own  destruction,  had  not  his  personal  ic 
trepidity,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circuoB 
stances,  oftener  than  once  prevented  it.  It  hu  bee 
asserted,  that  suicide  is  common  among  the  Bijuga 
and  that  the  smallest  chagrin  will  prompt  them  ■ 
leap  into  the  sea,  or  terminate  their  existence  with 
dagger. 

All  the  Bijugas  are  idolaters ;  they  offer  propUksd 
tory  sacrifices,  and  put  imphcit  faith  in  divinaUBitf 
If  they  form  a  treaty  with  a  stranger,  or  are  aho« 
to  undertake  a  warlike  expedition,  they  sacrifice, 
cock,  from  inspecting  the  gizzard  of  which  concLs 
sions  are  drawn  of  good  or  evil  omens.  M.  Bns: 
the  French  governor-general  of  Senegal,  having  ^ 
chored  off  the  isle  of  Cazegoot,  was  visited  up 
near  relative  of  the  king,  with  whom  he  carried  o^ 
conversation,  and  supplied  him  with  brandy,  a  ^ 
quor  which  these  people  will  make  ever\'  sacrifice  1 
obtain.  Meantime  a  canoe  from  the  island  arrire« 
and  one  of  the  natives  came  on  board,  holdnsflT 
cock  in  his  left  lumd,  and  a  knife  in  his  right.  A^ 
ter  kneeling  before  M.  Brue,  he  arose  and  tuned  C 
the  east ;  then  cutting  the  animal's  throat,  he  sprnifa 
led  a  few  drops  of  blood  at  M-  Brue's  feet,  and  a^ 
terwards  performed  the  same  ceremony  at  the  ntff 
and  pump,  which  being  finished,  he  presented  tla 
cock  to  the  French  commander.  When  M*  Bm* 
inquired  into  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  thci^ 
tive  told  him,  that  the  wise  men  of  his  countnr  A*^ 
ed  the  whites  as  the  grods  of  the  sea ;  and  tnat  tk^ 
mast  was  a  divinity  which  made  the  vessel  fiV^ 
while  the  pump  was  a  miradc  raising  the  watery* 
whose  nature  it  was  to  fall  down.  The  BijugaiB**^ 
wise  firmly  credit  the  efficacy  ofgps-gris,  or  dfl>^ 
which  consist  of  certain  sentences  of  the  Koran  vi>—  ' 
ten  on  paper  by  the  Mandingo  priests  :  They  are  i^J* 
ly  sewed  up  is  dothf  or  leathert  and  attached  ta  ^'^ 
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riie  body*     A  lucrative  traffic  is  car- 

tete  gris-gn^,  which  the  fabricators  will 
whoever  wears  them  invulnerablt? ;  and 
tine  accidentally  escape  an  impending  evil, 
Ire  paring  the  charm  19  cilcwwd  far  iupc* 
pf  his  fratrniitT. 

m  carried  on  in  the  BJiuga  archipelago, 
ImM  vciieU  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 
|sao»  and  the  English  to  the  southward, 
id  hides.  The  slaves  being  prone  to  re- 
wtirnit  acts  of  desperatron,  commanders  of 
liged  to  take  more  than  u^ual  precaution 
them  ;  fori  on  the  slig^iffst  neglect,  the 
feurder  them,  seize  the  v*!ssel,  and  run  her 
I  Delajaillc  gives  a  list  of  all  the  articles 
^thc  Btjuga  idandersp 
fcn  80  peculiarly  the  interett  of  the  Portu- 
toel  all  strangers  from  that  part  of  the 
Ires,  that  other  nations  are  very  imperfect- 
W  wnth  the  history  of  the  native  tribes* 
bile  a  Frenchman*  named  D(?lafond,  was 
I  the  isle  of  Cajegoot,  tlic  natives  stole 
f  property  :  A  favourable  opportunity  of 
Immediatciy  occurring,  by  the  arrival  of 
lip  of  war,  he  induced  the  commander  to 
i  him  in  pillaging  the  whole  island.  Ac- 
KX)  men  were  landed,  who  invested  the 
burnt  the  king  in  his  hut  ;  but,  except 
Ive,  the  whole  population,  consisting  of 
W  people,  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped 
Snary  invaders.  The  French,  however, 
tress  afterwards  to  conciliate  the  natives, 
tn  a  friendly  traffic  with  them*  More 
|jg  the  projected  settlemcrjt  of  Bubma, 
f^^^^^f  in  1792,  made  an  amicable  treaty 
ftbc  kings,  from  whom  he  purchased  that 
P  quantity  of  goods.  See  Beaver's  AJri' 
randa,  Durand's  Voyage  to  SenegaL 
Voifage  au  Senegal*  (c) 
D,  rrrigitially  Bclvno^  or  the  Good  Ford,  is 
Pp?iin,  and  the  capital  of  Biscay  Proper, 
btly  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the 
|he  river  Ausa,  which  is  navigable  for 
fcao  was  bmlt  in  1300  by  Diego  Lopez 
The  houses  arc  high  and  well  built,  with 
hx>fe,  which  shelter  the  pavement  below 
n  and  ram*  The  streets  are  paved  with 
t  atones,  and  arc  kept  remarkably  clean 
jy  means  of  several  canals  which  convey 
from  the  river.  In  this  town  there  is  a 
&iy,  several  dock*  for  building  mrrchant 
r  parishen,  three  convents  of  nut*8,  orie 
two  asylums.  There  is  here  a  highly  de- 
fcenade,  called  the  Arenz!,  which  stretch- 
\  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  planted  with 
Hens,  and  bordered  with  warehouses,  gar* 
Duscs  adorned  with  paintings.  In  time  of 
|ort  is  frequented  by  vessels  from  England, 

E"and,   Bremen,   and  Hamburgh,  which 
oductions  of  their  manufactures  and  co- 
port  the  wool  of  Old  CaPtile,  the  an- 
bipuxcoa,   some  rigging,  iron,  and  ches* 

Eemlly  imports  about  160,000  quintals  of 
I  6000  barrets  of  train  oil.     There  were 
klsmlMr  of  tan-yards  here,  but  of  late  they 


hare  considerably  diminished.     The  air  is  nttremely       »'e, 
damp,  though  the  town  seems  to  be  healthy.     The  Biledulgc* 
town  contains  about  200  mercantile  houses.     Num-  ,     ^ 
ber  of  houses  1200.     Population   15,000,     See  La-  ' ' ' 

horde's  Vtrw  of  Spain ^  ^oL  ii.  p.  S56  ;  and  Bour* 
going's  Travels  (n  Spain ^  chap,  i,     (?r) 

BILE.     Sec  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  aod  Phy- 

8IOL0OY. 

BILEDULGERID,  an  appellation  given  to  one 
of  the  divisions  of  Northern  Africa  ;  but  which  hai 
been  cofitinually  varying  in  the  extent  of  its  appbca- 
tion.  It  was  understood  by  the  older  geogniphcrs, 
to  comprehend  all  the  countries  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Numidia ;  and  was  described  a?  including 
the  southern  part  of  Algiers,  with  the  whole  tract  oF 
land  between  that  kingaom  and  Egypt.  It  has  been 
confined  by  De  Lisle  to  a  province  called  Biledulge- 
rid  Proper,  situated  to  the  south  of  Tunis,  but  pro- 
perly speaking,  under  the  government  of  that  state,^ 
inom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains. In  several  later  maps,  however,  and  especially 
by  the  modem  Arabs,  the  name  Biledulgerid  is  applied 
to  the  whole  of  that  district  which  lies  between  the 
maritime  states  of  Barbary  and  Sahara,  or  the  de- 
sert ;  which  extends  from  10  degrees  west  to  1 J 
east  longitude;  from  29  to  33  north  latitude;  and 
which  comprehends  Lower  Suse,  Dara  or  Draha, 
Tafiet  or  Taftlelt,  Sigilmessa,  and  Biledulgerid  Pro- 
per, The  word  has  been  analysed  by  some  authors 
into  Bled-cI-Jerid,  "  the  land  of  dates  j"  by  others, 
into  Bled-el-Jcraad,  "  the  land  of  locusts ;"  but  Dr 
Shaw,  who  writes  it  Blaid-el-Jeride,  and  Mr  Jackson, 
who  makes  it  Bled-el-Jerrede,  unite  in  giving  it  the 
interpretation  of  "  the  dry  countr\'.**  The  country, 
especially  in  the  central  regions,  is  sandy,  barren  and 
mountainous,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  rivers 
and  fresh  water  springs.  In  the  districts  nearer  to 
the  Atlantic,  water  may  generally  be  found  by  dig- 
ging three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  but  tt  is  of 
a  brackish  ta§tc,  and  unwholesome  quality.  The  cli- 
mate  is  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy ;  especially  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  when  a 
suffocating  wind,  loaded  virith  particles  of  sand,  and 
extremely  pernicious  to  the  eyes,  blows  very  tempes- 
tuously from  the  dcsart.  lu  many  parts  of  this  ex- 
tensive tract,  very  considerable  rums  are  to  be  found, 
from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  formerly  bet* 
tcr  peopled,  and  more  carefully  cultivated  ;  but  now 
its  principal  and  almost  only  produce  is  dates,  which 
grow  every  where  in  the  greatest  variety  and  aburi- 
dance  5  though,  in  some  spots  of  the  more  western 
rovinc^s,  a  little  Indian  cum,  rice,  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley, are  produced  :  In  these  also  a  verv^  superior  breed 
of  goats  are  reined,  which  are  in  high  repute  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Morocco.  The  natives  of  Biledul- 
gerid are  chiefly  composed  of  wild  Arabs,  who  come 
originally  from  Sahara,  and  who  resemble  the  wan- 
dr^ring  tribes,  already  described  under  ihe  article 
BARaARY.  Those  of  them  who  border  upon  the 
northern  states,  arc  rather  more  civilized  and  station- 
ary in  their  habitations,  frequently  cng^f:^!ri  t  ?n  ncrn- 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ;  but  the  n  ,o£ 

the  interior  are  a  set  of  miscmblc  and  mui  o.  * .  ..^  juti* 
ditti :  They  are  a  meagre,  swarthy  race,  with  shri- 
velled complexions,  and  almost  cootinually  afflictci 
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KII,  wiui  ophthalmia.  Their  principal  food  is  the  fruit  of 
BiUiardi.  ^jj^  ^^^^  j,^^^  ^J^g  indigestive  vftectsof  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  correct  by  the  use  of  dried  fish.  They 
use  also  camels  milk,  and  goats  flesh ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intolerable  heat,  their  principal  meal  is 
always  after  sun-set.  They  are  extremely  liable  to 
a  most  inveterate  scurvy,  which  affects  their  gums, 
loosens  their  teeth,  and  sometimes  spreads  over  their 
whole  body.  In  other  respects,  they  are  said  to  be 
vigorous  and  healthy,  Uving  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  seldom  subject  to  sicKness  and  disease.  Tlie 
small-pox,  and  even  the  plague,  the  great  scourges  of 
Barbary,  arc  said  to  be  unknown  in  Biledul«reridy 
though  the  countries  are  so  contiguous,  and  the  in- 
habitants have  so  much  intercourse.  The  natives  are 
chiefly  employed  in  predatory  excursions,  in  serving 
occasionally  as  mercenaries  under  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  particularly  in  hunting  the  osirich,  which 
supplies  them  with  various  necessaries.  The  flesh  is 
used  as  food,  the  fat  as  medicine,  the  claws  as  orna- 
ments ;  the  skin  is  made  into  pouches,  and  the  fea- 
thers constitute  their  most  valuable  article  of  traffic. 
All  these  Arabs  profess  the  religion  of  Mahomed ; 
but  have  little  knowledge  of  its  tenets,  or  regard  to 
its  precepts ;  and  mix  with  it  an  endless  vanety  of 
Jewish  ceremonies,  and  Pagan  superstitions.  See 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xvii. ;  and  Jackson's  Account 
of  Morocco,     {q) 

BILL.     See  Exchange. 

BILL.     See  Pahliament. 

BILLIARDS,  from  the  French  Billard,  which 
domes  from  bille^  a  ball,  is  a  game  of  skill,  which  was 
originally  invented  by  the  French,  and  is  now  much 
in  practice  among  all  civilized  nations.  The  apparatus 
necessary  in  this  game  is  a  billiard  table,  which  is  a 
rectangular  table  about  12  feet  long,  and  six  feet 
wide,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  covered 
with  green  cloth,  and  surrounded  with  cushions,  a 
cue,  a  mace,  and  ivory  balls.  At  each  of  the  an- 
gles, and  in  the  middle  of  the  two  longest  sides,  is 
placed  a  hole,  net,  or  pocket.  The  cue  is  a  thick 
piece  of  wood  several  feet  long,  tapering  gradually  to 
a  point  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  held  by 
the  fure  finger  and  thumb,  and  is  laid  over  the  left 
hand  to  strikethe  balls.  The  mace,  which  is  chiefly 
used  in  this  country,  is  a  long  straight  rod  of  wood, 
with  a  head  at  one  end,  made  either  of  bone  or  ivory. 
It  is  held  by  the  small  end,  and  the  ivory  ball  is  struck 
with  the  other.  The  object  of  the  player  is  to  make 
his  adversary's  ball  roll  into  one  of  the  holes,  eitlier 
by  striking  it  directly  by  his  own,  or  by  making  his 
own  ball  rebound  from  the  sides  of  the  table,  and 
then  strike  his  adversary's  ball,  so  as  to  carry  it  into 
one  of  the  holes.  When  a  ball  is  thus  put  into  one  of 
the  holes,  it  is  called  a  hazard,  which  is  reckoned  for 
two  in  favour  of  the  player. 

In  order  to  play  billiards  well,  attention  must  at 
first  be  paid  to  the  method  of  holding  the  mace  ;  to 
the  position  in  which  the  player  should  stand,  and 
the  manner  of  delivering  the  ball  from  the  mace ;  but 
these  are  much  more  easily  acquired  by  observation, 
or  by  the  direction  of  a  good  player,  than  by  written 
rules.  A  person  who  plays  with  his  ri?ht  hand  must 
,-atand  with  his  left  foot  foremost ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  who  is  left-hitfided|  must  place  bis  right 


foot  foremost,  by  which  he  will  itaad  more  atcij 
and  firm. 

There  are  various  games  at  billiards  ;  viz.  thf  «hi 
winning  game ;  the  white  losing  game  ;  rt^i^  or  c 
rambole  winning  game  ;  the  red  losing  ^me ;  tl 
simple  carambole  game  ;  the  wiiiniDfir  and  losing  c 
rambole  game  ;  the  bar-hole  game ;  the  hncolc  gaai 
the  canmne  game ;  the  choice  of  balls  game ;  t 
commanding  game  ;  the  cushion  game  ;  the  douU 
game ;  tiie^  four  game  ;  the  hazards  ;  the  limit 
game  ;  the  one  hole  game ;  the  Russian  carambol 
and  the  fortification  billiards :  an  account  of  each 
which  we  shall  give  from  Hoyle. 

Rulefi  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  at  the  Wk 
Winning  Game^  played  voith  tno  White  BalU.^^ 
game  scored  from  winning  iiazards  is  twelve  in  nu 
ber  when  two  persons  play,  and  fifteen  when  four  pi 

1.  String  for  the  lead,  and  the  choice  of  ba 
2.  When  a  person  strings  for  the  lead,  he  should  su 
witliin  the  limits  of  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  mi 
not  place  his  ball  beyond  the  stringing  nails  or  ape: 
and  the  player  who  brings  his  ball  nearest  the  cuuui 
at  the  upper  or  baulk  end  of  the  table,  wins  the  Ics 

5.  After  the  flrst  person  has  strun?  for  the  leadt 
the  adversary  who  follows  should  make  his  bail  tou 
the  otlK?r,  he  loses  the  lead.  4.  If  the  player  ho 
his  own  ball,  either  in  stringing  or  leading,  he  loi 
the  lead.  5.  If  the  leader  follows  his  ball  with  eitli 
mace  or  cue  past  thr:  middle  hole,  it  is  no  lead;  a; 
if  his  adversary  chuses,  he  may  make  him  lead  agai 

6.  The  striker  who  plays  at  the  lead,  must  stand  wr 
both  his  feet  within  the  limits  of  the  comer  of  tl 
table,  and  must  not  place  his  ball  beyond  the  stnB| 
ing  nails  or  spots  ;  and  his  adversary  (oolv)  is  boun 
to  see  that  he  stands  and  plays  fair,  otherwrite  til 
striker  wins  all  the  points  ne  made  by  that  strob 
7-  AftLT  a  hazard  has  been  won,  the  balls  are  I 
be  separated,  and  the  striker  is  to  lead  as  at  fii4 
When  a  hazard  has  been  lost  in  either  of  the  cone 
holes,  the  leader  is  obliged  (if  his  adversary  rr^vif 
it)  to  had  from  the  end  of  the  table,  where  thebauK 
was  lost ;  but  if  the  hazard  was  lost  in  either  of  tl 
middle  holes,  it  is  at  the  leader's  option  to  lead  fjo 
either  end  of  the  table  he  pleases.  8.  If  the  strik 
does  not  hit  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses  one  paid 
and  if  by  the  said  stroke  his  ball  sliould  go  into  a  h» 
over  the  table,  or  on  a  cushion,  he  loses  three  poJa 
viz.  one  for  missing  the  ball,  and  two  for  houDg 
&c.  and  he  lose*»  the  lead.  9.  If  the  striker  holes 
adversary's  ball,  or  forces  it  over  the  table,  or  oi 
cushion,  he  wins  two  points  ;  but  when  heholeseic  i 
his  own  ballj  or  both  o(  them,  or  forces  either  or  b»« 
of  them  over  the  table,  or  on  a  cushion,  he  loses  « 
points.  10.  No  person  has  a  right  to  take  up 
own  ball  witliout  permission  from  his  adversary. 

If  the  striker  should  touch  or  move  his  own  baD^ 
intending  to  n.ake  a  stroke,  it  is  dtemed  an  m< 
dent ;  and  his  adversary  may  put  the  ball  backto 
place  where  it  stood.     12.  If  the  striker  forces 
adversary's   ball   over  the  table,  and  his  advert 
should  chance  to  stop  it,  so  as  to  make  it  comeM  * 
table  again,  the  striker  nevertheless  wins  two  po«< 
13.  But  if  the  same  events  happen  to  his  own  l> 
the  striker  loses  nothing  by  the  stroke,  and  hp 
the  lead :  became  his  adversarjr  ought  no^  toi    ' 
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*•    the  way,  or  fiear  the  table.     14.  If  the  striker  misses 
^   the  adversary's  ball,  and  forces  his  owu  over  the  ta- 
ble, and  it  should  be  stopped  by  his  adversary,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  he  loses  one  point,  but  retains  the 
lead,  if  he  chuses.     15.  If  the  striker,  in  playing 
from  a  cushion,  or  otherwise,  by  touching  the  ball, 
makes  his  mace  or  cue  go  over  or  past  it,  he  loses  one 
point ;  and  if  his  adversary  requires  it  he  may  put  the 
bail  back,  and  make  him  pass  the  baH.     16.  If  tl>e 
•trkcr,  in  attempting  a  stroke,  does  not  touch  his 
ball,  it  is  no  stroke  ;  and  he  must  try  again.     17.  If 
ivhen  the  balls  are  near  each  other,  and  the  striker  by 
accident  should  make  his  ball  touch  the  other,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  stroke,  though  not  intended  as  such. 
18.  If  the  striker  should  make  his  adversary's  ball  go 
•o  near  the  brnik  of  a  bole,  as  to  be  judged  to  stand 
•till,  and  afterwards  should  fall  into  the  hole,   the 
striker  wins  notiiing  ;  and  the  ball  must  be  put  on 
the  same  brink  where  it  stood,  for  his  adversary  to 
play  for  the  next  stroke. — N.  B.  There  is  no  occa- 
•iou  for  challenging  the  ball  if  it  stops,  as  some  per- 
sons imagine.     19.  If  the  striker's  ball  should  stand 
on  the  brink  or  edge  of  a  hole,  and  in  playing  it  off 
he  should  make  the  ball  go   in,  he  then  loses  tlii-ee 
points.     20.   If  a  ball  should  stand  on  the  brink  or 
on  the  edge  of  a  hole,  and  should  fall  into  the  same, 
^fore  or  when  the  striker  has  delivered  his  bull  from 
Jhis  mace  or  cue,  so  as  to  have  no  chance  for  his  stroke, 
^   that  case,  the  striker's  and  his  adversary's  balls 
«nust  be  placed  in  the  same  position,  or  as  near  as  pos- 
^ble  thereto,  and  the  striker  muse  play  again.     21. 
7he  striker  is  obliged  to  pass   his  adversary's  ball, 
more  especially  if  he  misses  the  ball  on  purpose ;  and 
^»   the  adversary  may  oblige  him  to  place  his  own  ball 
p^   where  it  stood,  and  play  until  he  has  passe4.     22.  If 
•,  the  striker  touches  his  own  ball  twice,  or  plays  both 
*.-  balls  irom  his  mace  or  cue,  so  that  they  touch  at  the 
jHune  time,  it  is  deemed  a  foul  stroke ;  and  if  disco- 
vered by  his  adversary,  and  a  dispute  should  arise 
thereon,  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  appeal  to  the 
disinterested,  company  then  present ;  and  the  marker^ 
$[  required,  after  desiring  silence,  must  go  round  the 
•table  to  each  person  separately,  and  be  particularly 
careful  to  ask,  if  he  has  any  bet  depending  thereon. 
If  he  understands  the  game,  aiKl  the  nature  of  tlie  dis- 
pute then  in  questio.i ;  and  if  determined  by  th^-  ma- 
.  jority  of  the  disinterested  company,  and  the  marker, 
y  .if  needful,  to  Ix  a  roul  stroke,  then  it  is  at  the  adver- 


^iffu-y's  option   (it  not  holed)  either  to  play   at  the 

J  ball,  or  take  the  lead.     But  if  his  adversary  shall  not 

"^  discover  it  to  be  a  foul  stroke,  then  the  striker  may 

.reckon  all  the  points  he  made  by  the  same,  and  the 

.  narker  is  obliged,  to  score  them.    23.  No  person  has 

i^a  right  to  discover  to  the  player  whether  the  stroke 

ig  fair  or  foul,  until  asked  by  him,  or  by  him  or  his 

^partner  in  a  match  of  four.     2\f.  If  by  a  foul  stroke 

the  striker  should  hole  his  adversary's  ball,  he  loses 

-Jthe  lead.     25.   If  by  a  foul  stroke  the  striker  holes 

Ilia  own  or  both  balls,  or  forces  his  own  or  both  balls 

mwer  the  table,  or  on  a  cushion,  he  loses  tw-o  points. 

96*  If  the  striker  plays  en  a  ball  when  it  is  runiiing 

«>r  moving,  it  is  deem*.d  a  foul  stroke.    ( Sec  an.  *22.) 

S^fJ*  If  the  striker  playa  with  both  feet  off  the  floor, 

>*without  the  permission  of  his  adversary,  it  is  deemed 

■^^  (oyX  stroke.  ( 6ee  art.  22.)  28.  If  the  striker  plays 


with  a  wrong  ball,  he  loses  the  Icadi,  if  his  adversary   Billiardt. 
requires  it.     29.  If  the  balls  should  be  changed  in  a  '  ' 

hazard,  or  on  a  game,  and  it  is  not  known  by  which 
party,  the  hazard  must  be  played  out  by  each  party 
with  their  different  balls,  and  then  changed.  30.  If 
the  striker  plays  with  his  adversary's  ball,  and  holes 
or  forces  the  ball  he  played  at  over  the  table,  &c.  it 
is  deemed  a  foul  stroke.  (See  art.  22.)  SI.  If  the 
striker  plays  with  his  adversary's  ball,  a.id  holes  or 
forces  the  ball  he  played  with  over  the  Cable,  &c.  he 
loses  two  points;  and  if  he  misses  the  ball  he  plays 
at,  then  he  forfeits  three  points.  32.  If  the  striker 
pluys  with  his  a<lversary's  ball,  and  misses,  he  loses 
one  point ;  and  if  his  adversary  discovers  that  he  has 
played  with  the  wrong  ball,  he  may  ps|rt  the  balls, 
and  take  the  lead.  33.  In  all  the  before-mentioned 
cases  of  the  striker  playing  with  the  wrong  ball,  (if 
discovered;  his  adversary  must  play  with  the  ball  the 
striker  played  at  throughout  the  hazard,  or  part  the 
balls,  and  take  the  lead.  34.  Whoever  stops  a  ball 
when  running,  loses  the  lead,  if  his  adversary  does  not 
like  the  ball  he  has  to  play  at  the  next  stroke.  (See 
art.  22.)  35.  If  any  one  retains  his  adversary's  cue 
or  mace  when  playing,  it  is  deemed  foul.  ( See  art. 
22.)  36.  If  the  striker  stops  or  puts  his  own  bailout 
of  its  course,  when  running  towards  ^a  hole,  and  ad- 
judged by  the  marker,  aud  the  disinterested  company 
then  present,  to  be  going  into  a  pocket,  if  he  missed 
the  adversary's  ball  he  loses  one  point ;  and  if  going 
into  a  hole  by  the  same  stroke,  three  points.  37.  If 
any  player  stops  or  puts  his  adversary's  ball  out  of 
the  course  when  running  towards  or  into  a  hole,  or 
puts  his  adversary's  ball  into  a  hole,  it  is  deemed  a 
loul  stroke,  ( See  art.  22. )  ;  and  he  is  also  subject  to 
similar  penalties  as  stated  in  article  36.  38.  He  who 
shakes  the  table  when  the  ball  is  running,  makes  it  a 
foul  stroke,  (  See  art.  ^2. )  39.  He  who  throws  his 
mace,  cue,  or  st.ck  upon  the  table,  so  as  apparently 
to  be  of  any  detriment  to  his  adversary,  makes  it  a 
foul  stroke.  {See  art.  22.)  40.  He  who  blows  on  the 
ball  when  running,  makes  it  foid.  (See  art.  22.)  And 
if  his  own  ball  was  running  towaras  or  near  the  hole^ 
he  loses  two  points.  41.  He  who  leaves  the  game 
before  it  is  finished,  and  will  not  play  it  out,  loses 
the  game.  42.  Any  person  may  use  either  mace  or 
cue,  or  change  them  iu  playing,  unless  otherwise  pre- 
viously agreed  on  ;  but  when  the  paities  agree  to 
play  mace  against  cue,  the  mace-player  has  no  right 
to  use  n  cue,  nor  has  the  die- player  any  right  to  use 
a  mace  durin?  the  game  or  match,  without  permis- 
sion. 43.  When  a  person  agrees  to  play  with  the 
cue,  he  must  play  every  ball  within  his  reach  with 
the  point  of  it ;  and  if  he  agreed  to  play  with  the 
butt,  he  has  no  ri?ht  to  play  with  the  point  without 
permission  :  and  also  when  agreed  to  play  poiut  and 
point  of  the  cue,  neither  cf  the  part  es  has  a  right  to 
use  a  butt  during  the  game  or  match,  without  leavci 
&c.  but  they  have  each  a  right  to  plav  with  the  point 
of  a  lonff  cue  over  a  mace,  &c. ;  and  hkewifie  when 
the  parties  agree  to  play  all  point  with  the  same  cue, 
they  have  no  right  to  use  any  other  during  the  game 
or  match.  44.  Whoever  propohcs  to  part  the  balls, 
and  his  adversary  agrees  to  it,  ttK-  proposer  loses  the 
lead.  45.  Two  missings  do  not  make  a  hazard, 
unless  it  is  previously  agreed  on  to  the  contrary. 
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Jdiiliardi.    46.  In  all  cases,  ihe  betters  are  to  abide  by  the  plaj- 
^  ■■    w  en  OQ  the  dttercni nation  of  the  hazard,  or  on  the 

gair/j  ;  and  the  betters  have  a  right  to  demand  their 
lEoncj*  as  ioon  as  tlicir  game  is  over.  47.  Every  per- 
son oug!it  to  be  very  attentive,  and  listen  for  the 
stroke  before  he  opens  tlie  door  of  a  billiard  room. 
48.  The  striker  has  a  right  to  desire  his  adversary 
not  to  stand  facing  nor  near  him,  so  as  to  annoy  or 
molest  Iiim  in  the  stroke ;  and  if  he  is  impeded  by 
his  adversary,  or  any  fipcctator,  he  has  a  right  to 
«trikc  again.  VJ.  Each  party  is  to  attend  to  his  own 
game,  and  mn  t»  a;  k — If  his  adversary's  ball  be  close  ? 
—If  lie  louclp.s  his  ball  ? — If  he  ean  go  round  ti»c 
ball  ? — nor  any  like  queslioii ;  nor  is  any  pers(m  to  be 
set  right,  if  going  to  play  with  the  wrong  ball. 
50.  .Spectators  should  stamrfrDm  tlie  table,  and  give 
room  for  the  players  to  pash  round.  51.  The  par- 
ties wh<i  play  ought  to  be  partieulai  ly  careful  and  at- 
tentive to  the  liazurd  or  the  game,  more  especially 
■uhen  ai.y  bets  are  deprnding  upon  it ;  for  even  if 
they  play  tareleshly,  thi-  hvis  must  he  d.-cided  by  tijeir 
btrokes.  52,  No  persun  in  the  rouin  has  a  riglit  tu 
lay  more  than  the  odd:^  on  a  ha/.aid  or  on  a  game. 
But  should  appeal  to  the  markir ;  or  to  the  table  of 
the  odds,  which  ought  to  he  hun^(  up  in  the  billiard 
room  fur  inspection.  5X  EalU  per -on  who  proposes 
«  bet,  should  name  the  hum,  and  Iik"A-:se  he  very 
careful  not  to  offer  a  bet  when  the  striker  lia;  taken 
his  aim,  or  ib  goii'g  to  t.trik«»,  lest  it  may  dl.->tJil)  or 
interrupt  him  ;  and  no  het  ought  to  he  propoM'd  on 
any  strok«'  (at  tlie  lo:»ing  game  espicially)  that  :nay 
b/  snppos'.'d  to  have  any  t>.-ndrncy  lo  li\ssen  or  to  in- 
fluence the  jud;jineiit  of  the  player,  .'ik  If  any  bets 
are  laid  on  the  lia/ard,  and  the  game  is  eleven,  aid 
the  striker  loses  the  y/Auw  by  a  iniii.s,  and  should  af- 
terwards go  into  a  hole,  it  cannot  he  a  hu/.ard,  the 
game  being  out  by  the  inihs.  ,'>.'i.  If  A  proposes  a 
bet  which  is  accepted  by  B,  it  nui^t  be  eonlirmtd  by 
A,  otherwise  it  is  no  bet.  5(5.  When  four  persons 
play,  each  party  may  con.uill  with  and  dln'ct  his  part- 
ner in  any  thing  respecting  the  game,  Sec.  and  the 
party  who  mi:ises  twice  before  a  hazard  is  made,  is 
out,  and  it  is  his  partner's  turn  to  play ;  but  if,  after 
the  two  misbings  have  been  made  by  the  paity,  his 
adversary  sliould  hole  a  ball,  so  as  to  make  a  hazard 
at  the  stroke  following  the  said  two  missings,  yet  the 
party  who  did  not  make  the  two  missings  is  to  play, 
as  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  out,  who  has  not  made 
a  stroke 
V lii»c  lo-  JHiitc  Losing  Game^ played  xvilh  two  'white  Balls, — 
.inij g.imc.  The  game  is  tv*elve  in  number,  the  points  of  which 
are  reckoned  by  losing  and  double,  or  winning  and 
losing  hazards. 

When  a  person  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  winning  game,  he  should  then  learn  the  losing 
game  (the  reverse  of  the  winning,)  which  is  a  key  to 
hilliards  in  general.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the 
defence,  and  i lie  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  strength 
with  which  eaeh  stroke  should  be  played,  either  to 
defend  or  make  a  hazard  :  for  if  a  person  who  has  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  game  should  not  have  a 
hazard  to  play  at,  he  must  endeavour  to  lay  his  own 
ball  in  such  a  position,  that  his  adversary  may  not 
have  one  to  play  at  tlie  next  stroke.  For  a  losing 
.i<ame,  hazard  is  much  xxu)re  easy  to  be  madei  when 
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well  understood,  thin  a  winninj^  fpsBt  bazad 
general.  For  an  account  of  toe  rules,  see  H 
Games, 

The  mute  Winning  and  Losing  Game  u  i 
bination  of  the  two  preceding  ;  acd  all  the  bi 
in  by  striking  the  adversary*!  ball  fint,  icck 
wards  the  game. 

Red  or  Caramhole  TTlnniwig  GamCgjd^ 
three  Dalls^  tiio  xchite  and  one  red. — ^The  s 
16  or  18  in  number,  formed  from  winning  1 
and  carambolcs. 

There  are  two  methods  of  playing  this  gaa 
by  the  players  striking  altcmaielT»  in  which  th 
ber  of  points  is  usually  16  ;  the  other  wht 
players  follow  their  successful  strokes,  and  d 
points  are  18 :  the  latter  mode  is  now  geoeraD 

The  red  or  caramhole  winning  game  is  fuD 
riety  ;  and  there  being  so  many  chances  m  it, 
make  it  a  game  of  great  uncertainty,  the  odd 
are  not  calculated,  but  bets  are  generally  laid  ] 
ing  to  fancy,  or  to  the  custom  of  the  table 
they  are  usually  played  at.     For  the  rules,  see 

Jlrd  or  CaramltoU  Losing  Garnet  plai^d  nti 
Balla,  two  xvhitc  and  one  r^ c/.— The  game  ii 
IS  in  number,  as  in  the  red  winning  game,  tco 
caramboles,  losing  and  double  hazards. 

The  red  or  caramhole  losing  game  requim  g 
judgment  than  the  winning,  and  depends  nuQ 
on  the  skill  of  the  player ;  the  chances  in  it  nsaj 
pen  hometinies  to  vary  more  than  at  the  wiiiaiii 
rambole  game,  and  especiallv  if  the  players  d( 
propel  ly  understand  the  skilful  part.  For  the  i 
See  IIoj/l/\ 

The  Simple  Caramhole  Garnet  plai^  leU  t 
Bnlls^  as  ill  the  others. — The  game  is  12  in  osai 
arising  from  caramboles  and  forfeitures. 

Tins  game,  possessing  very  few  chancw,  n^ 
both  skill  and  judgment,  and  is  skldom  pUjedM 
but  generally  by  able  proficients  a^'nst  thi  vidf 
and  losing,  or  the  winning  game  of  novices, cm* 
ed  Cijual  to  giving  15  out  of  21  poiLts.  If'*' 
played  two  diderent  ways  ;  in  one  the  hazardite' 
the  other  they  are  not  ivckoned  ;  the  first  nx^ 
h  the  customary  method,  where  t!ie  strbfi  •• 
making  a  hazard,  loses  as  many  points «  be,bj"" 
stroke,  would  have  gained  in  either  the  vini^' 
losing  game.     For  the  rules,  see  Hoi/k»       ^ 

The  IVinniiv^  and  Losing  CaramMe  Ga^if^ 
xiith  three  Batls^  txvo  xvhite  and  one  r«/-— 1^^ 
is  L'l  or  21-  in  number,  reckoned  both  froo 
and  los-n.;  hazards  and  caramboles.  ^ 

This  game,  now  very  frequently  puvNi^^j 
able  to  its  title,  a  combination  of  the  for«g«^ 
winning  and  losing  caramhole  gaces,  acd  w "J 
all  the  rnhs  and  regulations,  both  for  l^**?'^ 
red  games,  arc  appli .  able,  except  whew  *"?  "\  jj 
may  happen  to  he  eontradictor}- to  aoolhcr,**^ 


for 


the  wiumr.g  games  are  to  ha«*r 


the  rules 

ferencc.  ^^j 

The  Barhnle  Game,—T\i\%  is  so  styW ^^ 
the  hole  which  the  bull  should  be  pla}edfofj' 


red,  and  the  player  strikes  for  another  hok. 

this  is  played  against  the  common  pi^^»  .  ^ 

tagc  to  the  last-mentioucd  is  calculated tff*^ 

The  Brifiole  Game Bricole  signifies  bflff'^ 
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a  cusliioQ,  fVom  whence  the  ball  is  to  re- 
to  hit  that  of  the  adversary}  reckoned 
ng  eight  or  nine  points.  When  both 
ricolc,  the  game  is  ten  scored  from  bri- 

and  forfeitures, 

ne  G/7we.— This  is  played  either  on  a 
ire  table  with  Hve  balls,  two  whitc^  one 
}lue,  and  the  Caroline  ball  yellow.  The 
)  be  placed  on  its  usual  spot,  the  caro- 
:ly  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  the 
;een  the  two  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
striking  spot  is  at  the  upper  end,  in  a 
vith  the  three  balls.  The  game  is  4-2 
aramboles  and  hazards  ;  the  red  hazard 

the  blue  two,  and  the  yellow,  when 
Caroline  or  middle  pocket,  is  reckoned 

Balls  Game. — In  this  game  the  player 
11  each  time,  an  incalculable  advantage 
ed  against  the  losing  and  winning  game. 
anding  Ga7?ie.— -At  this  game  the  ad- 
jpon  the  ball  which  the  striker  is  to 
ined  equal  to  having  14  points  out  of 
iven  by  a  skilful  player  against  the  com- 
an  indifferent  one. 

m  Game, — This  crame  consists  in  the 
g  his  ball  from  the  top  of  the  baulk 
id  of  followin&r  his  stroke  upon  4he 
generally  played  in  the  winning  or  win- 
g  game,  reckoned  equal  to  giving  six 

et  Game. — This  game  is  ten  in  number^ 
:wo  balls,  most  commonly  against  the 
r  game,  and  no  hazard  is  scored  unless 
^erberation  from  the  cushion,  calculated 
to  giving  five  points. 
jamCi  consists  of  two  partners  on  each 
the  common  games,  who  play  in  sue- 
very  winning  hazard  lost.  See  rule  5G 
Winning  Game. 

^ds, — So  styled  as  depending  entirely 
of  hazards,  no  accouut  being  kept  t)f 
'  persons  may  play  at  a  table  with  balls 
bered,  though,  to  avoid  confusion,  seU 
u  six  play  at  once.  The  person  whose 
pays  a  iixed  sum  for  each  hazard  to  the 
;  who  misses  pays  half  the  same  to  him 
t  played  at.  The  only  general  rule  is, 
ly  ball  a  hazard  for  the  next  player, 
6t  be  done  by  always  playing  upon  him 
next,  and  either  bringing  his  ball  close 
n,  or  putting  it  at  a  distance  from  the 

rrf  Game  is  very  seldom  pltved.  In  it 
divided  by  a  line,  beyond  which,  if  the 
his  ball,  he  pays  forfeit. 
jle  Game — All  balls  that  go  into  one 
ted  at  this  ^ame,  and  the  player  who 
)all  at  the  brink  of  that  particular  hole, 
tage.  The  lead  should  be  given  from 
ic  table  where  the  last  hazard  has  been 

in  Ca  ram  bole. '^This  ^ame  varies  from 
rarambole  in  the  followme  particulars  : 
11  18  to  be  placed  upon  tne  usual  spot ; 
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but  the  player,  at  the  commencement  of  the  game, 
or  after  his  ball  has  been  holed,  is  at  liberty  to  place 
it  where  he  pleases.  The  leader,  instead  of  striking 
at  the  red  ball,  should  lay  his  pwn  gently  behind  it. 
and  the  opponent  may  play  at  either  ot  them.  It 
the  said  opponent  plays  at  and  holes  the  red  ball,  (i^ 
scores  three  ;  then  the  red  ball  is  to  be  replaced  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  player  may  take  his  choice  ag<^in» 
always  following  his  stroke  till  both  balls  are  off  the 
table,  he  gains  two  points  for  every  carambole  ;  but 
if,  in  doing  that,  he  holes  his  own  ball,  then  he  loses 
as  many  as  he  would  otherwise  have  obtained ;  and  if 
he  strikes  at  the  red  ball,  caramboles  and  holes  that 
ball  and  his  own,  he  loses  five  points  ;  and  when  he 
holes  all  three  balls  he  loses  seven,  wliich  respective 
numbers  he  would  have  won  had  he  not  holed  his 
own  ball. 

Fortification  Billiards.'^Tirstt  there  are  ten  wood-  FortificQ 
en  forts,  in  the  form  of  castles,  which  are  loaded  with  ^j^"  bit« 
lead,  so  that  they  may  keep  their  places.     In  the  ^'*^d* 
front  of  each  fort,  at  the  bottom,  is  an  arch  to  ad- 
mit the  ball,  which  is  to  be  put  through  it  to  attack 
the  fort,  and  within  each  arch  a  small  bell  is  hung. 
Secondly,  the  pass  through  which  each  of  the  ad- 
versary's attacking  balls  must  pass,  -before  a  fort  can 
be  taken.     Lastly,  the  grand  batteriesi  and  ten  flags 
or  colours. 

Two  of  the  forts,  called  the  grand  forts,  are  to  be 
made  larger  than  the  rest,  and  to  have  an  arch  cut 
through  them  of  the  same  size  as  the  others.  Five 
of  the  forts,  including  one  of  the  grand  forts,  one  of 
the  batteries,  and  five  of  the  flags  or  colours,  are 
usually  painted  red,  and  the  forts  and  battery  like 
brick-work,  which  denotes  them  to  be  Enghsh ;  on 
each  fort  one  red  flag  is  to  be  hoisted  on  the  centre 
of  its  front.  The  other  five  forts,  grand  fort  inclu- 
ded, battery,  and  colours,  are  to  be  ota  white  colour ; 
the  forts  and  battery  to  be  painted  with  black  like 
stone,  are  called  French,  and  one  white  flag  to  be 
hoisted  on  each. 

The  pass,  which  serves  for  the  purpose  of  both 
parties  attacking  balls  to  jg^o  through,  is  to  be  made 
in  the  form  of  the  grand  forts,  but  rather  longer  for 
distinction,  and  to  nave  an  arch  of  the  size  of  the 
grand  forts,  and  painted  of  different  colours,  viz.  one 
of  the  ends  where  the  arch  is,  of  a  red,  to  continue 
half  way  of  each  side,  and  the  same  on  the  top ;  the 
other  end  of  the  arch  is  to  be  white,  and  to  continue 
in  the  same  colour  over  the  other  half.  There  are 
likewise  two  flags  to  be  hoisted  on  the  pass,  viz.  one 
red  and  the  other  white ;  the  red  to  be  hoisted  at  the 
English,  and  the  white  at  the  French  end.  The  pass 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  the  red  end 
facing  the  English,  and  the  white  end  the  French  forts. 

The  limits  of  each  party's  quarter  is  from  the  end 
cushion,  where  his  forts  are  placed,  to  his  pass  on  each 
side  of  the  table.  The  English  forts  are  to  possess 
one  end  of  the  table,  called  the  English  quarter,  and 
the  French  forts  the  other  end,  called  the  French 
quarter.  The  two  forts  in  each  quarter  in  the  first 
angle  from  the  pass  are  to  be  taken  first,  and  are 
called  the  advanced  forts.  The  two  forts  in  the  se- 
cond angle  are  to  be  taken  next,  which  are  called  the 
reserved  forts.  Lastly,  the  grand  fort,  with  the  bat- 
tery placed  t)efore  it»  h  the  bst.to  be  takm. 
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IfUiards.  The  height  of  tlie  advtieed  and  the  rc«ervcd  forts 
'"*""V  18  to  be  5\  inches,  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ad- 
vanced forts  5  inches  to  the  square,  and  the  len&rth  of 
the  reserved  forts  are  5{  inches,  and  the  back  of  them 
to  be  rounded  "off.  The  height  of  the  grand  forts  is 
to  be  5i  inches,  the  breadth  and  length  6J  inches. 
The  batteries  are  made  in  a  triangular  form,  the 
height  of  them  are  3  inches,  the  breadth  at  the  ex- 
tremity are  2^  inches,  and  the  length  3^  inches.  The 
height  of  the  pass  is  5\  inches,  the  breadth  Sf  inches, 
and  the  length  7  inches.  The  height  of  the  concave 
in  the  forts  where  the  attacking  baH  must  enter,  is 
3  inches,  the  breadth  2\  inches,  and  the  depth  2^ 
inches. 

The  bell  which  is  to  be  within,  the  arch  in  each 
fort,  must  be  hung  IJ  inch  within  it. 

The  balls  which  are  to  be  played  with  at  this  game, 
are  to  bo  1 J  inch  diameter. 
}jLuk$«  /?K/r5— The  game  is  twenty  in  number. 

].  The  player  who  stnkes  the  opposite  cushion, 
and  brings  the  baU  nearest  the  cushion  he  struck  from, 
shall  have  the  first  stroke,  and  also  the  English  side 
#f  the  forts,  and  must  begin  the  attack.  2.  Each 
party  has  one  attacking,  and  two  defending  balls. 
3.  The  balls  are  placed  on  the  spots,  the  attacking 
ball  in  the  middle,  and  the  defending  balls  on  each 
side  of  it.  4.  The  ball  for  the  attack,  on  the  English 
aide  of  the  forts,  must  be  spotted  with  red,  and  the 
deft'ndiiig  balls  with  small  black  circles.  8,  The 
ball  for  the  attack  on  the  French  side  of  the  forts 
must  have  white,  and  the  two  defending  balls  eight 
black  spots  on-  each.  6.  Before  you  can  attack  any 
«f  the  torts,  you  must  make  the  pass.  7.  When  the 
pass  is  made,  you  must  take  down  your  adversary's 
colours,  and  then  attack  either  of  his  advanced  forts, 
which  must  be  taken  first.  8.  If  after  you  have 
made  the  pass,  you  do  not  take  down  your  adversary's 
colours,  you  must  make  the  pass  again  from  your 
own  side  of  the  forts ;  but  you  must  not  return  to 
the  spot.  9.  If  you  take  either  of  your  adversary's 
forts,  after  you  have  made  the  pass,  and  have  not 
taken  down  your  adversary's  pass  colours  ;  you  lose 
two  points,  and  must  return  to  your  spot  again. 
10.  After  you- have  regularly  made  the  pass,  as  in 
art.  7.  and  have  taken  a  fort,  you  must  return  to 
your  middle  spot  again.  1 1.  When  you  have  taken 
a  fort,  you  win  4  points.  12.  If  you  do  not  take 
down  your  adversary*^s  colours  when  you  have  taken 
his  fort,  you  must  take  the  said  fort  again,  and  must 
be  put  back  those  four  points  you  won  by  the  same. 
13.  Missings  at  this  game  reckon  nothing.  H.  After 
you  have  regularly  made  the  pass,  you  are  not  obli- 
ged tojgo  through  it  again.  15.  In  each  fort  there 
is  a  bfll,  which  gives  notice  at  being  taken%  The 
bell  must  be  made  to  ring,  otherwise  the  fort  is  not 
taken.  16.  The  besieged  may  defend  liis  own  forts, 
or  may  send  his  attacking  ball  into  the  besieger's 
quarter  to  attack  his.  17.  The  besieger  must  take 
his  adversary's  forts  with  his  attacking  ball.  18.  If 
the  besieger  should  take  his  adversary's  fort  with 
•ither  of  his  defending  balls,  he  loses  two  points^ 
and  returns  to  his  spot.  19.  If  the  striker  plays 
with  either  of  his  adversary's  balls,  he  loses  two 
points,  and  if  he  played  on  either  of  his  own  balls, 
rhat  must  be  put  oo  its  proper  spot  again,  if  hie 


adversary  requires  it.  SO.  Bither  patty  nsy  sei 
his  defending  ball  or  balls  into  his  adversary's  mm 
ter.  21.  A  iter  having  taken  the  two  advaoced  tort 
you  must  take  the  two  forts  in  the  next  anglr^  wine 
are  called  the  reserved  forts  ;  and  lastlr,  the  grta 
fort.  22.  He  who  does  not  take  the  torts  accon 
ing  to  the  above  direction,  and  takes  either  of  d 
last  for  the  first,  loses  two  points,  and  must  ivCui 
to  the  proper  spot.  23.  A  fter  a  fort  has  been  taka 
or  a  ball  holed  or  forced  over  the  table,  the  strik 
is  bound  to  place  the  ball  on  its  proper  spot ;  so 
if  he  docs  not,  he  shall  reckon  nothing  for  any  foiti 
5cc.  he  shall  take  during  the  time  the  ball  is  out  o 
its  place.  24*.  After  having  taken  a  fort,  either  bi 
storm  or  otherwise,  if  the  adversary  takes  the  btl 
out  of  the  fort,  though  he  decs  not  take  dowa  U 
colours,  nevertheless  the  said  fort  is  deemed  as  talK% 
and  the  colours  are  to  be  taken  down.  N.  R  Ta- 
king a  fort«by  storm  is,  when  the  party  having  nude 
his  utmost  effort  finds  it  so  well  defended  by  nit  ad- 
versary, that  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ftnta- 
gem,  that  is,  by  laying  his  ball  in  a  proper  logle 
and  striking  the  ball  against  the  end  cushion,  sa* 
bringing  the  ball  back  again  into  his  adversary's  hr^ 
25.  If  the  striker  force  either  of  his  adverbary's  bii 
into  his  own  tort  which  has  not  been  taken,  he  inak« 
him  a  prisoner  of  war,  and-  wins  six  points.  26. 
the  striker  force  either  of  his  adversary's  balls  infl 
his  own  fort  which  has  been  taken,  it  is  no  prison* 
of  war,  but  the  said  striker  wins  two  points.  27. 
the  striker  forces  either  of  his  adversary 's J>ails  ina 
his  adversary's  fort,  he  wins  two  points.  28.  If  tl 
striker  holes  any  of  his  adversary's  balls,  for  am 
ball  so  holed  he  wins  two  points.  29.  If  the  striL 
holes  his  own  ball  or  balls,  for  each  ball  so  holed  I 
loses  two  points.  30.  If  the  striker  force  his  a« 
versary's  ball  or  balls  over  the  table,  or  on  a  fbrt  m 
cushion,  for  each  ball  he  wins  two  points.  31.  If  t3 
striker  forces  his  own  ball  or  balls  over  the  table,  9c 
he  loses  two  points  for  each  ball.  32.  If  the  sdik. 
forces-  his  adversary's  ball  over  the  table,  or  on  alb 
or  cushion,  or  into  a  hole,  and  regularly  takes  fe 
adversary's  fort  by  the  same  strc^Le,  he  wins  m 
points.  But  if  by  the  same  stroke  the  striker's  bs 
should  go  into  a  fort  which  has  been  taken,  oriscy 
of  the  angle,  he  loses  two  points.  33.  If  the  striki 
holes  his  own  or  his  adversary's  ball,  or  forces  tbei 
over  the  table,  or  on  a  fort  or  cushioD,  he  loses  tw 
points.  34.  If  the  striker  forces  hia  ball  into  air 
of  his  own  or  adversary's  forts,  which  had  been  tak 
en,  or  into  any  of  his  adversary's  forts  out  of  tJMl 
angle,  he  loses  two  points.  35.  When  a  baH  w 
holed  or  forced  over  the  table,  or  on,  &c.  such  biK 
is  to  be  placed  on  its  proper -spot ;  but  if  it  bappnB 
that  the  spot  should  be  occupied  by  another  UK 
then  the  ball  is  to  be  placed  behina,  so  as  aol  tc 
touch  the  ether  ball.  36.  Whoever  takes  a  fcr« 
after  it  has  been  regularly  taken,  and  the  coknut^* 
down,  loses  two  pobts.  37.  When  the  adveiwy** 
hall  is  out  of  sight  (that  is,  lying  behind  a  fort  so  tlW 
it  cannot  be  seen,)  and  the'stnker  wishes  to  itiiks 
the  cushion  first,  and  hit  the  said  ball  backwanh  li^ 
giving  warning,  saying,  /  do  not  ste^  if  he  shouUu^ 
the  said  ball,  he  wins  two  points;  but  if  he  shonklBfl^ 
hit  the  ball,  he  loses  two  points.  38.  If,  by  this  UxHr 
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Reciprocal! 
oftheUina- 
Tj  Logar- 
ithm!. 


Major  Comma 0.017920 

^^^}^^^^^^^^^^^^^"''\  0.0195*5 
and  V"  Temperaments  .  .  .  j 

Diaxit  minime ,0.023054« 

Hifperoche 0.024679 

Enharmonic  Diesis 0.0;i4'215 

Semitone  subminimis .0.04:0974 

Chromatic  Diesis  , 0.042599 

Semitone  minimum 0.052135 

Semitone  minor :0.05889i' 


Limma 


.0.075189 


Semitone  medius 0.076814 

Semitone  major 0.093109 

Apotome 10.094734 

Semitone  m9ximc !o»l  11029 

Sumof  III<'and6'^TemperamenU  0.136861 

Tone  minor !0.152004 

Sumof  3<'  and  VI<*>  Temperaments  0. 1.5&K)6 

Tone  major iO.169924 

Tone  maximum |0.187844 

Minor  Third !o.263034 

Major  Third 0.321928 

Minor  Fourth ,0.41 .5038 

Fi/lh 0.584962 

Nlinor  Sixth 0.678072 

Major  Sixth .0.7:i6966 

Octave l.OOOOOO 


By  help  of  the  above,  and  the  tables  of  equations 
among  the  musical  intervals,  given  under  the  several 
articles  Apotome,  Comma,  &:c.  the  binary  logar- 
ithms of  any  other  interval  of  the  diatonic  scale  may 
be  found.     (() 

BINCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  new  depart- 
ment of  Temmapes,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hairrc.  It  was  burned  in  the  year  1554  by  Hen- 
ry II.  of  France,  but  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt. 
Population  3798.     (j) 

BINGEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  new  depart- 
ment of  Mont-Tonerre,  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Nah,  the  btter  of  which  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  sto^e  bridge.  The  com  which  sup- 
plies the  neighbouring  country  passes  through  this 
town,  which  also  furnishes  it  with  drugs,  and  articles 
of  forcien  commerce.  Near  Bingen  is  the  famous 
Bingen  loch,  or  gulf  of  Bingen,  tormed  by  the  con- 
flux of  the  Nah  and  the  Rliinc,  by  a  chain  of  narrow 
rocks,  when.*  the  water  precipitates  itself  in  cataracts. 
The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  Rhine  is  very  d<in- 
gerous.  Not  far  from  Bingen  is  a  small  isLind  in  the 
Rhine,  called  Mausthum^  or  the  Tower  of  Rats,  in 
consequence  of  a  tradition,  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  was  devoured  by  tliese  animals,  for  having 
compared  the  poor  to  rats  that  preyed  upon  thf  sub- 
•tance  of  the  rich.  The  fortifications  of  Bingen 
were  destroyed  in  1689  by  Louis  XIV.,  but  it  was 
again  fortified  by  the  desire  of  Bonaparte,  when  he 
was  first  consul.  Population  2663.  E.  I«ong.  7® 
Sy,  N.  Lat.  49^  54'.     (t) 

BINOCULAR  Tj&lk6C0P£|  the  name  of  an  in* 


ttrumeat  iuvented  by  Father  Rheita*  ift  wkaA  iha  !■• 
object  was  obbenred  by  both  cjet.    Biaoeiihr  td^  ^J 
scopes  have  been  long  completely  exploded.     (»)      7^ 
BINOCULUS,  a  genus  of  crustaccoiM  anindi  ^ 
that  inhabit  fresh  water.     See  Crustacxa*     (f) 
BINOMIAL  Theorem.    See  Algbbba  index. 
BIOGRAPHY,  (from  fimf  Ufi^  and  y^^  to 
toritet)  is  a  species  of  history  which  detcribet  the  Iivet 
of  persons  of  eminence.     In  tracing  the  hittory  o(  Havf 
biography,  we  find  it  at  firsti  in  all  conntriety  in  the 
hands  of  the  minstrels.    The  ezplMts  of  the  dueb 
were  the  subject  of  their  song ;  and,  aa  their  heroci 
were  raised  mto  demigods,  actions  were  aacribed  ta 
them  surpassing  human  ability.    This  waa  the  faba^ 
lous  age  of  biography,  when  nothins  was  too  nat*'^ 
vellous  for  credulity.     In  Iceland  and  in  Arabia  tl^ 
harper  was  the  first  historian ;  and  both  in  anctet^^ 
and  modem  Europe,  the  period  of  youthful  romaia^ 
preceded  the  sober  day  of  truth.     Lqgitiaiate  b^ 
graphy  was  scarcely  known  in  Greece  tm  that  cohb. 
try  had  passed  the  age  of  manhood  (  for  what  vn 
done  by  Xenophon,  in  the  institution  of  CyniSi 
Athens  was  in  its  glory,  is  of  too  equivocal 
tv  to  be  classed  under  that  head.     It  waa  not 
tne  commencement  of  the  2d  century*  that  Hi 
gave  to  biography  the  place  which  it  now  oecai 
among  the  £partuients  of  literature ;  and  to  him  v" 
are  indebted  tor  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  wiT 
the  principal  characters  of  antiquity,  than  we  ha^ 
with  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in  model 
times.   Writers  of  greater  elegance,  and  of  more  ph' 
losophical  views,  may  have  followed  in  his 
but  none  have  succeededj better  in  accompliihing 
great  ends  of  this  species  of  writing,  in  comr 
entertainment  and  instruction,  in  ataoipinff  upon  JM 
productions  the  indubitable  character  of  truth,  ^ 
presenting  a  near  and  familiar  view  of  the  aobi 
of  his  records,  and  in  filling  up  the  sketches  wl 
the  historian  is  obliged,  by  the  nature  and  extent 
hia  design,  to  leave  to  the  biographer.     During  t 
Ion?  night  of  ignorance  which  preceded  the  rtvi« 
of  learning  in  Europe,  biography,  degraded  ''~ 
the  rank  it  once  held,  was  enlisted  in  the  serv^Zi 
of  superstition.     The  only  men  of  letters  in  th.^ 
times  were  the  ecclesiastics,  who  were  disqnaliSi 
both   by  credulity   and  artifice,  for  the  office     < 
the  historian.     In  their  hands  biography  exhibite<£ 
strange  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  gravity  «■= 
puerility,  simplicity  and  fraud.     Fabulous  wttho-v 
being  romantic,  wanting  both  the  authority  of 
and  the  grace  of  fiction,  their  tales  of  wonder  gov 
neither  instruct  the  judgment,  nor  delight  the  ii 
nation.    The  subjects  of  their  pen  were  supplied 
the  calendar  of  saints,  some  of  whom  were  adon 
with  great  virtues,  and  displayed  a  heroism  in  the 
fence  of  their  opinions  which  entitle  them  to  the 
neratton  of  posterity ;  whilst  others  had  no  bcl 
title  than  is  conferred  by  successful  hypocrisy  spml 
ing  the  cloak  of  sanctity  over  pride,  avarice^  aad  «— 
bition.     The  narrative  of  their  Uvea,  instead  of  ' 
loping  the  uature  of  man,  and  marking  the  pngna 
of  passion  or  of  intellect,  was  for  the  most  nait  al^ 
conl  of  nothing  but  miracles  pretended  to  nafc  ben 
performed  by  themselves,   or  entailed  upon  their 
ashes.    Since  the  restoration  of  ktters,  Dtogisfhy 
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Biogfiphy.  events  whitfh  it  describes :  it  shews  the  soldier  in  the 
'  '  '  V  ■*-  field,  the  statesman  in  the  senate,  and  sometimes  in 
the  cabinet ;  but  it  docs  not  lead  us  within  the  thres- 
hold of  his  retirement,  and  exhibit  him  in  the  inter- 
esting relations  of  domestic  life  :  it  gives  us  the  pub- 
lic, but  not  the  private  man  ;  or  no  more  of  the  pri- 
vate man  than  is  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  public 
transactions.  When  his  principles,  passions,  and  con- 
duct, have  borne  with  powerful  influence  upon  the 
great  stream  of  human  action,  they  arc  brought  into 
nearer  view,  and  subjected  to  closer  inspection.  Still 
he  is  seen  but  at  a  distance  in  the  great  historic  gal- 
lery ;  the  finer  shades  of  manners,  from  which  ac- 
tions and  characters  of  the  same  class  derive  difference 
and  individuality,  are  seldom  distinguished  in  this 
general  survey.  Here  biography  steps  in  with  pecu- 
liar advantage  ;  it  leads  us  into  the  familiar  walks  of 
life  ;  it  shews  the  monarch  in  his  family,  the  hero  in 
the  circle  of  his  friends,  the.orator  no  longer  declaim- 
ing in  the  senate  or  the  hall,  but  conversing  on  the 
level  of  his  associates,  and  unbending  his  eloquence 
to  negligence  and  playfulness ;  it  enables  us  to  see 
the  great  man  divested  of  his  state,  the  conqueror 
descended  from  his  car,  the  mock-patriot  m  his 
'  sphere  of  private  oppression,  and  the  true  one  sup- 
ported under  public  injustice  and  ingratitude  by  the 
lofty  consciousness  of  rectitude. 
Its  objects.  Biography  being  one  of  the  numerous  depart- 
ments of  history,  it  has  some  objects  common  to  them 
all.  It  proposes  to  ascertain  and  record  what  is 
true  in  fact,  and  to  this  end  it  separates  the  fabulous 
from  the  authentic,  discharges  the  false  colouring 
of  prejudice  and  party,  weighs  opposing  testimonies, 
exposes  the  representations  of  falsehood,  and  labours, 
like  the  Cretanjudge,  to  administer  impartial  justice 
to  the  dead.  To  accomplish  this  task,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  bio^pher  be  capable  of  patient  inves- 
tigation, and  dihgent  research.  Not  only  must  his 
love  of  truth  raise  him  above  the  cloudy  region  of 
pr^udice  and  faction ;  he  must  be  endowed  with  no 
ordinary  share  of  sagacity,  that  he  may  detect  spe- 
cious fabrications,  and  through  the  distortions  of 
envy,  and  the  exaggerations  offlattery,  discover  what 
is  probable  and  credible.  Another,  and  a  principal 
object  of  biography,  is  to  record  what  is  instructive  in 
example.  It  has  been  remarked,  and  perhaps  truly, 
that  there  is  no  man,  however  confined  his  capacity 
and' sphere  of  action,  a  faithful  narrative  of  whose  li& 
would  not  furnish  lessons  of  useful  instruction ;  if  it 
disclosed  nothing  new  in  human  nature,  it  might  at 
least  serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  was  already 
known.  But  since  equal  benefit  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  every  life,  biography  takes  out  of  the  long  rull 
of  those  who  have  performed  the  same  journey  be- 
fore us,  the  names  of  those,  whose  wisdom  or  whose 
weakness,  whose  virtues  or  whose  errors,  are  likely  to 
make  the  deepest  and  most  salutary  impression  ;  it 
thus  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  enriching  our  own 
minds  with  the  treasures  of  experience,  which  have 
been  collected  by  others,  and  collected  often  at  a  great 
price  of  labour  and  of  pain.  A  question  has  been 
viade  by  the  critic  and  moralist,  respecting  the  epic 
poem,  whether  it  is  necessary  that  the  hero  of  the 
piece  be  distinguished  for  virtue,  as  well  as  for  the 
splendour  of  his  qualities  and  exploits ;  and,  though 


the^  poet  has  not  always  chosen  or  constracted  hii 
story  in  conformity  to  such  a  rule,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  rendered  an  iifr 
portant  service  to  the  interests  of  virtuci  instead  d 
leaving  it,  to  say  no  more,  very  questionable,  whe< 
ther  his  productions  have  not,  in  some  instances,  mi 
litated  against  them.  Unless  the  hero  be  endrckc 
with  a  radiance  sufficient  to  dazzle  even  a  strong 
sight,  his  poem  will  soon  be  found  to  be  any  thinj 
but  poetry  ;  and  if  a  character  intrinsically  bad  b 
made  powerfully  to 'engage  admTration,  the  prind 
pies  ot  virtue  must  be  much  better  understood,  an 
morq  generally,  and  at  a  much  earlier  age  settled  ii 
the  mind  than  they  are  in  fact,  to  prevent  admin 
tion  becoming  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  imitation 
The  same  objection  does  not  lie,  however,  againa 
making  a  man  of  depraved  manners-  the  subject  of 
bioei^phical  memoir;  for  in  such  cases  it  is  the  £ia 
of  trie  biographer,  and  not  an  inevitable  result  of  tl^. 
species  of  writing,  if  the  admiration  of  splendid  ^ 
lents  is  made  to  prevail  over  the  detestation  of  <( 
pravity.  Biography  proposes  to  rescue  what  is  me 
morablc  from  the  spoils  of  time.  In  every  age,  mc- 
of  more  than  ordinary  endowment,  have  risen  abor^ 
the  plain  of  their  cotemporaries,  who,  by  their  ac 
tions  or  writings,  have  not  only  commanded  an  es 
tensive  influence  over  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
and  the  people  with  whom  they  mingled ;  but  eve^ 
over  succeeding  ages,  and  over  nations  far  remofcw 
from  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  activity.  De 
stroyers,  or  benefactors  of  mankind,  they  were  ihm 
volcano  whose  eruption  carries  desolation  in  is 
course,  or  the  heights  that  send  their  streams  t= 
fructify  the  land,  and  give  plenty  to  the  inhabitants 
We  contemplate  the  records  of  their  lives  as  moou: 
ments  of  generations  which  have  been  long  extincC 
and  travelling  up  the  stream  of  time,  we  k^i^  *  MV 
of  pre-existence  to  the  short  life  which  is  dotted  «3 
among  our  cotemporaries.  We  coaverse  with  ^ 
greatest  and  wisest  of  our  progenitors,  and  are  sooM 
times  privileged  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  confidential  sc 
quaintance  with  them,  to  visit  their  solitude,  and  p« 
netrate  the  recesses  of  their  minds,  the  prindpie) 
and  motives  of  their  conduct.  It  is  also  consolatorj 
to  know,  that  though  the  common  law  of  our  nature 
extends  its  rigorous  necessity  to  the  wisest  and  the 
best,  as  well  as  to  the  least  and  worst  of  mortals,  yrC 
every  memorial  of  them  shall  not  perish  with  thar 
lives  ;  their  memory,  if  not  their  existence  on  e^rth^ 
shall  be  perpetuated,  and  shall  kindle  a  kindred  fluK 
in  the  breast  of  their  successors,  when  they  and  tlienB 
ashes  have  long  lost  "  their  wonted  fires."  0Dces3 
of  biography  is  to  add  to  the  stock  of  human  kDO«=- 
ledge,  and  of  that  part  especially  which  it  most  cos— 
cems  all  men  to  possess, — ^thc  knowledge  of  hunoitf 
nature.  In  the  study  of  man,  as  well  as  of  eter^ 
other  species  of  being,  if  we  would  not  substitiW* 
fiction  tor  reality,  we  must  begin  with  particulin^ 
and  proceed  to  what  is  general.  The  individual  nmtf 
be  known  before  it  can  be  ranged  under  its  prope^ 
class.  Nothing  so  much  retarded  the  progitttfi^ 
knowledge  as  the  pursuit  of  a  contrary  methoV 
through  a  long  succession  of  centuries.  The  pki-* 
losopher  was  demded  into  the  mere  schodo^ 
and  was  employed  in  forcing  and  torturing  mUtfi^ 
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^'  been  accustomed  to  venerate  ;  and  thoueh  the  man 
"'*'  wa8ln>m  **  not  for  an  age,"  or  a  sect,  but  for  all  man- 
kind, his  name  is  forced  into  the  service  of  particular 
bodies  of  men,  and  made  to  stand  as  a  sort  of  autho- 
ritative signature  to  certain  sets  of  opinion.  The  vio- 
lence which  is  done  in  such  instances  to  historical 
truth,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil ;  the  purpose  for 
which  evidence  is  suborned,  and  testimony  perverted, 
is  condemned  by  every  friend  of  truth.  Few  causes 
have  thrown  such  impediments  in  the  way  of  en- 
quiry, and  given  such  siability  to  error,  as  tne  impo- 
sition of  names.  When  authoritv  is  opposed  to  ar* 
^um^nt,  reason  must  be  silent ;  irom  tnat  moment  it 
18  put  out  of  court :  the  cause  is  referred  to  arbitrary 
decision  ;  it  is  to  be  determined  not  by  an  appeal  to 
the  common  understanding  of  mankind,  but  to  the 
judgment  of  one  whose  powers  of  discrimination 
might  not  exceed,  and  whose  means  of  information 
probably  fell  below  those  which  are  possessed  by 
some  of  his  successors.  But  the  most  perverted  use 
is  made  of  this  kind  of  history,  when  it  is  employed 
in  the  service  of  malice  and  detraction.  Not  only  is 
living  excellence  exposed  to  the  persecution  of  cuTy  ; 
its  malignity  has  dared  to  penetrate  the  sanctuary  of 
the  tomb.  Lokig  after  the  curtain  has  been  dropt, 
the  hiss  of  jealousy  or  malevolence  has  been  prolong- 
ed, and  though  it  may  have  been  drowned  at  first  bv 
greneral  applause,  it  has  found  its  time  to  be  heard, 
and  that  too  often  with  effect.  The  honest  and  able 
biographer  holds  the  balauce  of  departed  merit,  and 
feels  his  office  to  be  one  of  high  responsibility  ;  but 
when  the  libeller  of  the  dead  places  himself  on  the 
bench,  envy  usurps  the  seat  of  justice,  merit  is  robbed 
of  its  reward,  the  chambert  of  the  dead  are  violated, 
and  sacrile^  is  added  to  injustice.  This  abuse  of 
biography  is  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  detrac- 
tor win  never  want  an  audience  as  lon^  as  envy  and 
ill-nature  are  found  among  mankind ;  the  little-mind- 
ed will  always  crowd  around  him,  and  it  it  well  if 
mediocrity  does  not  lend  a  patient  ear  to  repreaenta* 
tk>ns,  which  aeem  to  give  it  elevation  br  lowerincr  the 
standard  of  compariaon.  The  faulta  which  havebeen 
mentioned  have  little  claim  upon  indulgence;  but 
there  are  errora  incident  to  biography  which  are  en- 
titled to  greater  lenity.  It  is  natural  that  the  writer 
should  contract  something  like  a  friendship  for  the 
subject  of  his  memoirs  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if,  un* 
der  its  influence,  he  is  sometimes  tempted  to  produce 
too  flattering  a  picture.  Not  contented  to  set  down 
nought  in  malice,  he  may  be  bribed  by  his  feelings  to 
suppress  what  ought  to  be  set  down  in  justice,  to 
throw  a  veil  over  failings,  and  place  merit  in  a  light 
too  strong  for  truth.  This  is  a  weakness  which  it 
requires  as  much  apathy  as  strength  of  mind  to  regard 
with  Extreme  seventy,  especially  if  the  historian  was 
the  associate  and  friend  of  the  subject  of  his  history  t 
the  partiality  is  amiable,  and  though  our  judgment 
must  condemn  it,  the  heart  of  every  good  man  wOl 
plead  in  palliation  of  the  offence.  StUl  it  is  a  weak- 
ness and  an  error,  and  one  which  is  not  innocent  in 
its  effect,  whatever  it  may  be  in  its  source :  by  shaking 
the  authority  of  the  whole  relation,  it  frustrates  the 
deaign  of  it,  if  that  design  was,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
nioral  improvemeot.  It  may  also  be  dirMrtly  preju- 
dicial to  the  mind  in  which  right  principles  of  action 


are  not  fully  established  |  f or  k  if  Coo  flsndi  toct 
pect,  that  the  relaxation  of  rigour  which  has  bai 
admitted  in  judging  the  actions  of  otIiera»  ihiuM  nil 
no  influence  in  the  judgment  we  pass  upon  our  o«« 
the  apobgist  of  other  men  is  not  likely  to  he  a  vc 
fevere  critic  upon  himself ;  it  ia  enough  that  h^ 
not  more  lenient  to  his  own  failings  than  to  thai 
he  cannot  in  reason  be  required  to  prooounoe  a  am 
rigorous  sentence  when  his  own  cause  ia  detenaiw 

If  the  historian  has  his  partialitiea  wad  pRJudic 
all  other  men  have  also  theirs.     Nationa  are  not  fi 
ffum  them  any  moiv  than  individual*,  and  there  i 
some  to  which  duration,  and  general  suftage,  hi 
given  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  govern.     It 
the  duty  of  the  biographer  to  be  upon  hiseui 
against  the  influence  of  public  prejudice  acaicely  k 
than  his  own.     Though  it  may  be  preaiuncdf  ti 
the  judgment  which  has  been  passed  upon  chanoe 
by  successive  generations,  or  by  a  great  auyomj^ 
any  single  generation,  has  reason  on  its  side,  Uus  nni 
not  be  laid  down  as  a  niiivcrsal  and  infaUible  nk 
There  is  a  fashion  both  in  pr;)ise  and  censure,  whk 
one  age  transmits  to  the  next,  till  it  has  acquired  tt 
sanction  of  antiquity  :  it  is  not  easy  to  account  othe 
wise  for  the  manner  in  which  some  names  are  pecan 
ed  in  history,  one  being  the  signal  for  catravagai 
panegyric, and  another  for  uoqiia!»iied  ccn:iure,thou| 
nothing  is  produced  in   evideiice  respecting  eithi 
which  can  justify  such  warmth  of  applause  or  go 
demnation.     The  memory,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  me 
is  often  attended  with  a  good  or  ill  fortune*  tfa 
seems  to  preside  over  the  reputation  after  death  as 
did  over  the  condition  in  hfe,  with  Utile  regard  tot 
true  measure  of  merit  or  demerit  in  either.     In  th( 
instances,  the  biographer  must  dare  to  oppose  f 
stream  of  opinion  i  a  duty  that  requires  both  fo 
tude  and  address,  whether  the  opinion  respect  pen 
or  principles  :  and  as  every  error  has  its  own  ■ 
^onist,  he  who  undertakes  this  labour,  is  also  hir 
m  danger  of  being  enticed  by  the  love  of  siagnlf 
and  of  that  notice  which  is  attracted  b^  itt  to  ^ 
new  views  of  characters  and  actions,  widelr  ^ 
from  those  which  are  commonly  received*  nt  < 
ing  without  sufficient  evidence  and  reason*     O 
aftectatiou,  a  late  eminent  writer.   Lord  Orfei 
been  accused ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ingennit 
which  he  has  added  probability  to  novelty  ir 
of  his  biographical  views,  the  charge  will  scar 
thought  to  be  altogether  unfounded. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  difficulties  thatf 
on  biography  in  particular,  the  first  which 
itself,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  author 
which  a  principal  part  of  the  biography  ni> 
rest.     National  history  can  refer  to  natiooaJ 
and  public  documents  are  the  vouchers  < 
events  i  but  the  principal  facts  in  biogra 
their  nature,  will  be  frequently  support 
private  testimonv  and  traditional  report, 
authorities  which  are  not  always  accessibl 
they  are  so,  they  are  not  always  the  most 
or  secure.     Yet  they  may  be  the  best*  an 
only  witnesses  that  can  be  called  in,  upor 
whose  representations  new  facts  are  to  I 
false  statements  to  be  corrected,  some  v 
neral  belief  to  be  controverted,  and  ot| 
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Bircli.  this  number  is  the  author  of  the  Idlers  who  considers 
the  advantage  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
be  recorded,  as  more  than  a  balance  to  the  disadvan- 
tages inseparable  from  such  an  undertaking.  In  these 
memoirs,  the  author  cannot  deviate  from  truth  through 
biography,  ignorance,  or  involuntary  error.  His  memory  iscom- 
.petcnt  to  tlie  taste,  and  his  conscience  demands  that 
It  be  faithfully  executed,  if  it  be  executed  at  all ;  and 
though  it  is  inevitable  that  his  narrative  should  have 
the  colouring  of  self-love,  every  man  is  sufficiently 
■acquainted  with  the  strength  of  that  principle  in  his 
own  breast,  to  make  due  allowance  for  its  operation. 
The  reader  is  therefore  upon  his  euard  against  its  de- 
lusive representations,  and  less  liable  to  imposition 
than  when  the  narrator  pretends  to  the  impartiality 
of  an  indifferent  observer,  or  when  the  bias,  if  he  can 
be  suspected  of  any,  is  only  such  as  is  impressed  by 
friendship,  whose  partiality  may  be  judged  indiffe- 
rence, when  compared  with  the  influence  of  self-love. 
There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  biography,  which  ap- 
.pears  to  unite  in  a  good  degree  the  advantage  which 
each  of  the  other  possesses  separately  ^  in  which  the 
narrative  of  the  historian  is  supported,  and  ^ucidated 
by  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  subject  of  his 
history.  Recent  examples  of  this  sort  are  before  the 
public  in  the  lives  of  the  contemporary  poets  Bums 
4ind  Cowper. 

It  would  seem  needless  to  remark,  that  this  kind  of 
biography  should  be  appropriated  to  names  of  the 
first  eminence  on  account  of  its  voluminous  form,  had 
not  instances  occurred  in  which  it  is  employed  on 
-subjects  of  inferior  consideration.  But  whatever  mav 
•be  the  gratification  and  advantage  of  possessing  sucn 
biograpliies,  all  who  know  how  to  estimate  entire  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  will  enter  their  pro- 
test against  an  unlicensed,  unwarranted,  and  unfeeling 
disclosure  of  what  was  penned  only  for  private  in- 
spection, and  in  full  confidence  that  it  would  never 
be  exposed  to  the  public  eye.     (j.  m.) 

BIRCH,  Thomas,  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  170,5.  His  parents  were  Quakers ;  and  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  niiker  of  coffee-mills,  intending  to 
instruct  him  in  his  own  profession,  consented  with  re- 
luctance to  indulge  his  predilection  for  literary  pur- 
suits. He  received  the  elements  of  grammatical  edu- 
cation at  Hemel  Hempsted,  in  Hertfordshire,  where 
he  afterwards  officiated  as  usher.  He  sustained  the 
same  office  in  several  other  public  seminaries,  and  was 
always  remarkably  attentive  to  promote  his  own  im- 
provement by  the  opportunities  of  information  which 
they  afforded.  He  never  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an 
university  education  ;  but  took  orders  in  the  church 
of  England,  about  the  year  1728  ;  and  married,  soon 
after,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr  Cox,  to  whom  he  was 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  curate.  His  wife  died 
about  twelve  months  after  marriage  ;  and  Mr  Birch, 
upon  that  occasion*  wrote  a  copy  of  verses  of  consi- 
derable merit,  which  appeared  ni  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  are  inserted,  with  much  approbation, 
in  Mrs  Rowc's  miscellaneous  works.  Having  been 
recommended  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  he 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  living  of  Ulting  in 
»  Essex,  A.  D.  1732;  and  in  17 'Mf  was  appointed 
•j3i>mestic  chaplain  to  the  uu fortunate  Earl  of  Kilmar- 


nock. In  1735,  he  wai  chosen  «  nember  of  tlie 
Royal  Society,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Han  ^ 
Sloane  ;  and  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  alio  into 
the  society  of  antiquaries.  He  passed  through  a  r^ 
riety  of  preferments^  and  the  last  which  he  attained, 
was  the  rectory  of  Debden  in  Essex,  A.  D.  lJ6lm 
He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the 
Mareschal  college  of  Aberdeen  ■;  was  elected  one  of 
the  secretaries  af  the  Royal  society ;  became  ^alio  a 
trustee  of  the  British  museum  ;  and  was  held  in  gnat 
respect  by  a  number  of  literary  friends  ;  when-hewai 
suddenly  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hone,  A.D.  1766^ 
in  the  61st  year  of  his  age.  Dr  Birch  had  been  voy 
liberal  to  his  relations  during  his  life;  but  aa  Jione  of 
his  near  kindred  survived  nim,  he  bequeathed  fail 
books  and  manuscripts  to  the  British  museum ;  and 
left  the  remainder  of  hisfortune»  about  jffoOO,  for  the 
piupose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  assiatant  h- 
brarians.  His  literary  productions  were  exceedinglf 
numerous;  but  chiefly  confined  to  history  andbiogn^ 
phy«  He  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  Genenl 
Dictionary,  historical  and  critical,  10  vols,  folio ;  a 
variety  of  lives  and  memoirs  ;  several  historical  disqui- 
sitions ;  a  number  of  communications  to  the  Royd 
society  ;  a  history  of  its  progress  and  transactioni; 
and  left  behind  him  an  incredible  collection  of  ma* 
nuscript  extracts  and  transcripts.  Thoush  not  ig- 
norant of  classical  learning,  Dr  Birch  was  dbtiaffidn- 
ed  chiefly  by  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  iie  cKp 
celled  in  modem  history,  particularly  in  that  of  his 
own  country ;  and  though  by  far  too  minute  in  Ul 
details,  is  aamitted  to  have  been  a  most  judicious  < 
piler.  By  his  habits  of  early  rising  and  regular  i 
plication,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  his  numeroi&;s 
literary  undertakings;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  < 
joy  a  great  degree  of  general  intercourse  in  socie 
He  was  of  a  chearful  and  social  temper  ;  of  simp 
and  unaffected  manners ;  of  a  very  obliging  and  hcf  i^ 
volent  disposition  ;  and  a  friend  to  civil  and  religic^^i 
liberty.  See  Biog,  BrUannica^  and  Biog.  D&i^mm 
ary.     (y) 

BIRDS,  MiGiiATORY.  Throughout  the  wh<>S 
range  of  natural  history,  there  is  not  a  more  won 
ful,  nor  perhaps  a  more  interesting  phenon 
than  that  of  the  migration  of  birds.  We  have  oisj 
summer  and  our  winter  birds  of  passage ;  but  t  ^ 
what  countries,  some  of  them,  after  leaving  us,  tak  ^ 
their  flight,  has  not  been  yet  accurately  ascertained^ 
We  well  know,  however,  that  when  the  weather  ^■g 
favourable,  they  are  most  regular,  both  in  their  i 
val,  and  in  their  departure.  The  long  aerial  joa 
which  they  undoubtedly  make,  while  they  excites 
wonder,  must  convince  us,  that  this  instincty  or  wlat': 
ever  it  may  be  called,  can  be  nothing,  but  a  i 
energy,  impelling  and  conducting  them,  through  tl 
kle  '  "^ 


trackless  regions  which  they  have  to  explore.    . —  ^ 
much  boasted  reason  of  man  is  often  nail  and  fit—  * 
lible,  but  the  instinct  of  brutes  seldom  forsakes  thffl^-  * 
and  when    followed    never  leads    them  into  ciior.— ^ 
Strange  too,  that  this  sagacity^  of  migration,  althosgfc^^ 
in  the  face  of  many  dimculties  and  dangers,  show 
always  be  performed  with  the  utmost  alacrity  i» 
pleasure.       For  their  subsistence  and  propagitioot 
Providence  has  certainly  given  them  this  inclinaUOPi 
.3 
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Btrd«,  do  urbica^)  the  sand  martin  {kirundo  riparia^\  and 
Kiigrawy.  ^i^^  ^^jf^  q^  black  martin  (kinmdo  apus^)  which  does 
'  '  ^  '  not  appear  till  May.  In  this  order  they  arrive,  one 
after  another,  the  chimney  swallow  preceding  the 
others  by  several  days.  This  is  the  bird  that  has 
pten  rise  to  so  much  controversy  concerning  its 
winter  retreat ;  some  naturalists,  however,  take  in  the 
vhole  tribe,  indefinitefy,  in  this  dispute.  Olaus 
Magnus,  Etmuller,  Biberg,  Forster,  Barrington,  and 
even  Linneus,  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of  the 
submersion,  and  after  resuscitation  of  the  swallow.  * 
We  shall  quote  a  few  of  the  most  striking,  from  the 
mai.y  authorities  given  in  support  of  this  wild  and 
supposed  process  in  natural  history. 

"  Mr  Peter  Brown,  a  Norwegian,  and  ingenious 
painter,  inlbitns  me,  that,  from  the  age  of  six  to  seven- 
teen, whilst  he  was  at  school  near  Sheen,  N.  lat.  59^, 
he  with  his  companions  hath  constantly  found  swal- 
lows in  numbers  torpid  under  the  ice,  which  covered 
bogrs,  and  that  they  have  often  revived,  upon  being 
brouffht  into  a  warm  room." 

<>  Mr  StephenSi  A.  S.  S.  informs  me,  that  when  he 
as  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  pond  of  his  father's  (who 
at  vicar  of  Shrivenham  in  Berkshire)  was  cleaned 
during  the  month  of  February  ;  that  he  picked  up 
kimself  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  swallows  (or  mar- 
tins,) which  were  caked  together  in  the  mud;  that  the 
birds  were  carried  into  the  kitchen,  on  which  they 
soon  flew  about  the  room  in  the  presence  of  his  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  others,  particularly  the  reverend 
Dr  Pye/'  f 

«*  Dr  Wallerius,  the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist, 
wrote  in  1748,  Sept.  the  6th.  O.  S.  to  the  late 
Mr  Klein,  secretary  to  the  city  of  Dantzick,  "  That 
ke  has  seen  more  than  once  swallows  assembling 
on  a  reed,  till  they  were  all  immersed,  and  went  to 
the  bottom,  this  being  preceded  by  a  dirge  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  length.  %  He  attests  bkewisc, 
tnat  he  had  seen  a  swal&w,  caught  during  winter, 
out  of  a  lake,  with  a  net,  drawn  as  is  common  in 
Dorthem  countries,  under  the  ice;  this  bird  was 
brought  into  a  warm  room,  revived,  fluttered  about, 
and  soon  after  died." 

**I  can  reckon  myself  (Forster)  among  the  eye  wit- 
nesses of  this  paradoxon  of  natural  historv.  In  the 
year  1735,  being  a  little  boy,  I  saw  several  swallows, 
brought  in  winter,  by  fishermen  from  the  river  Vistula, 
to  my  father's  house,  where  two  of  them  were  brought 
into  a  warm  room,  revived,  and  flew  about.  I  saw 
them  several  times  settling  on  the  warm  stove  (which 
the  northern  nations  have  in  their  rooms,)  and  I  re- 
collect well,  that  the  same  forenoon  they  died,  and  I 
had  them  when  dead  in  my  hand."  || 

In  the  same  style,  innum(;rable  affidavits  from  North 
America^  and  other  parts  of  the  world,,  have  found 
their  way,  into  our  newspapers,  journals,  and  maga<^ 
2i.ies.  The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  furnishes 
us  with  a  specimen,  somewhat  more  circumstantial, 


but  of  the  same  kind  with  the  feivgohg,  »d  fiott    : 
being  nearer  home  we  shall  with  it  doae  our  piooftM 
for  this  submerging  system,  i    «  We  have  no  itt*  ^ 
common  migratory  birds  ;  and  it  isdoabtfiil  wliether 
all  birds,  usually  reckoned  of  this  class,  do  itaDy 
belong  to  it.     The  ground  of  this  doubt  wdlixph 
pears,  from  the  following  obsenrations   reapeiitiug 
the  swallow.     Owing  to  a  hint  given  to  me  by  a 
neighbour,  I  have  been  for  some  seasons  pretty  al« 
tentive  to  the  first  appearance  of  this  biid,  but  not 
accurate  enough  to  mark  the  dates,  till  last  ■priog^ 
when  on  the  2d  of  May  1793,  I  saw  tbem  for  tfie 
first  time,  pretty  early  m  the  mommg,  in  oonsido^ 
able  numbers  on  the  loch  f  about  eiriiteen  yards  fram 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,)  from  iniich  they  suimd 
to  be  just  then  in  the  process  of  emei^Ky-.thonrii, 
as  there  was  some  rippling  in  the  vrater,  it  wu  &• 
ficult  to  discern  the  brea£ng  of  the  aurfsoe,  betik 
observer  is  positive,  they  just  then  arose  fion  tk 
lake,  and  therefore  must  have  lodged  or  lain  ioae» 
how  at  the  bottom,  since  the  time  of  their  disappesr* 
ing  last  year.    The  weather  all  day  contimwd  as  il 
began  in  the  morning,  moderate  with  an  easy  brecn 
from  S.  W.  and  the  svraliows  sometimes  in  bodies 
sometimes    in  detachments,  enjoyed  themselves^  k 
skimming  along  the  surface,  or  soaring  aloft  ia  tk' 
air,  or  fluttering  about  the  shores,  but  went  very  litdi    j 
way  off  the  water  till  evening,  when  ther  colkcttd    | 
over  the  lake,  and  disappeared  vrithin  obiervatios.    I 
With    anxious    cxpecution,  they  were  looked  fin   I 
next  morning,  and  all  day  through,  but  no  appesr*    i 
ance  of  them,  nor  for  several  days  following ;  ani 
therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  de8ccndiA| 
into  their  lodgings  at  the  bottom ;  having.fron  thtfi. 

day's  experiment,  felt  or  judged  the  w  notsuCF-^ 

ly  encouraging  for  them  to  Uve  in.  Nor  wet 
seen  till  the  11th  of  May,  when  they  were  _ 
observed  in  the  process  ot  emerging  from  the  lai^^ji 
and  continued  playing  their  gamlxus,  and  flutteriLK 
about  the  shores  of  it,  until  evening,  when  tber  A5 
appeiued  as  formerly,  and  were  seen  no  more  tu  -^l 
evening  of  the  21st  of  May,  when  the  manner  d 
their  disappearing  was  exactly  the  same  as  befSaff 
mentioned.  The  last  experiment  succeeded ;  tEm^jr 
felt,  it  should  seem,  the  temperature  of  the  air  a« 
couraging,  and  in  a  few  days  begsin  to  prepare  cb«ir 
summer  dwellings." 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  express  our  dod^'^** 
respecting  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  these  seemn^* 
ly  well  attested  statements ;  our  readers,- howei^^^ 
can  give  such  degree  of  crec^t  to  them  as  they  tWi^* 
they  may  upon  the  whole  deserve.  For  our  psi^  "^ 
we  can  hold  them  in  no  other  licrht  than  we  ds  * 
certificates  obtained  and  annexed  to  the.  ad' 
bills  of  quacks  and  mountebanks,  enumerating 
various  cases  of  persons  restored  to  health,  -  by  t 
never-failing  medicines.  We  at  the  same  time  adflaiti 
that  natural  history  ought  not  to  be  studied  fran 


**  Hirundo  (nutcca)  habitat  in,  Europm  domibut  intra  fecf um,  unaque  cum  urhica  dmnergitur^  vertfue  emergiL     Syst  M«L 
•f  atrringtotiN  Misctll  p.  229. 

X  We  suppose  this  muKt  have  been  what  that  mo^t  marvellous  natural  historian  Pontoppidsn  calls  tit  svafibkV  niy,  dLid 
p  fry  tM  kkauit  tkt^  chant  befwe  tinking  under  voter.     Nat.  lihi.  of  Norway. 
II  Forster 's  notes  to  Kulm*5  TraveU,  vol.  ii.  p.  6—8. 
%  Atfwrit  q£  ttc  Parish  oi'  RcsCobio,  Foriarshire,  by  the  Rev.  ThomaS  Wright.  Vol. 
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11  aod  optnioni,  but  [rem  ai  hittoiy  and  coU 
well  known  facU*.  But  here  where  the 
tpirobabiUty,  nay  oi  the  la%vi  of  tiature,  are 
*Dwn,  to  give  way  for  a  wild  hypothesis,  and 
sy^temi  wc;  inti^t  pauset  and  have  at 
mme  to  unbelief.  But  we  shill  now  proceed 
our  reasons,  ior  '  '  >rtTctwe8s  of  the 

tjg  narratives-  i  vity  of  a  swal- 

at  pn^vcnt  it  from  being  Me  to  descend  to 
torn  of  a  rapid  river.  No  bird  could  contitfue 
months  under  water,  without  suffocation  or 
K^.  That  celebrated  anatomist  and  natur- 
Klate  John  Hunter,  tells  ug,  "  That  he  had 
m  many  swallows*  but  found  nothing  in  them 
t  from  other  birds,  as  to  the  organ*  of  respi- 
aud  consequently  drawa  this  conclusioo^ 
'  ey  could  not  remain  for  any  time  under 
thout  being  drowned/'  It  is  an  incontes- 
I  that  iwallowa  do  not  moult  In  this  country, 
hibernate  under  water,  it  is  simply  im- 
iat  they  can  undergo  that  operation,  or  at 
[quire  new  feathers  there*  We  may  therefore 
iiere  do  they  moult  ?  The  ingenious  and  in- 
'e  Reaumur  says,  that  he  was  often  promised* 
rveral  of  his  correspondents,  ocular  deraonstra- 
F  bundles  of  swallows  to  be  found  uuder  the 
that  might  at  any  time  be  discovered  torpid 
"■Hdings,  &c,  but  that  none  of  these  gentle- 
>  kept  their  vrords  with  him*  We  have  also 
;  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief  of  the  migration 
Haw,  "yea the  stork  in  the  heaven  know- 
ppointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane, 
Lalhw,  observe  the  time  of  liidr  coming." 
I  chap,  viii,  v.  7.)  From  all  these  coosiaer- 
infer,  that  the  whole  of  the  swallow  genus 
ds  of  passage,  and  that  they  do  not  remain 
with  us  during  the  w^intcr  either  above  or 
^ater,  or  in  any  state  whatever.  That  some 
m  and  bores  may  be  found  dead,  or  others 
L  we  shall  not  dispute  ;  nor  shall  we  pretend 
ely  to  determine,  to  what  countnea  they  go 
aving  us«  We  are,  however,  rather  tnchned  to 
%  with  Willoughby  and  Buffon,  that  they 
in  Africa;  an  opinion  which  is  much  strength- 
§the  following  observations  of  Adanson  when 
Ipftl?  **  (February)  The  but  where  I  lodged 
ge  and  commodious,  but  as  dark  as  a  subter* 
k  cavern,  even  at  noon  day,  becuujic  it  had  no 
ning  bu-t  a  door  pierced  at  each  end*  Here 
bscrve,  that  a  great  number  of  our  iiwro/jfiraii 
reported  hither  every  evening,  and  passed 
upon  the  rafters  i  for  aa  I  have  elsewhere 
►  they  do  not  build  nests  in  this  con  a  try,  but 
r  to  spend  the  mnterJ*     Voyage  to  Sene* 

[irriter  of  this  ru-ticle  has  also  to    mention 

cumstance,   which  entirely  convinced  him 

Lwhole  of  the  swallow  genus,  previous  to  the 

of  winter,  migrate  from  cold  to   warm 

es* 

the  11th  day  of  October  1791,  when  on  board 


the  ihip  PigOtt  from  Loiid<»ni  bound  for  Phib-  jBlrd«« 
delphia,  between  the  capes  of  May  and  Henlopeo,  ^%"*^* 
lie  observed  immense  flocks  of  *  wallows,  ♦  flying  to*  ~^'~-' 
wards  the  south.  Next  day  when  be  came  within 
the  Delaware,  myriads  also  appeared,  lU  stretching 
and  steering  their  course  in  the  same  direction,  which 
was  down  the  river*  Pennant,  a  naturalist  whom 
we  must  always  mention  with  veneration,  although 
he  sneers  at  the  idea  of  the  submersion  of  the  swal- 
low, yet  yields,  in  some  degree,  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  tatter  hatches,  or  broods  remain  in  this  country 
and  become  torpid  during  winter ;  but  he  has  brought 
forward  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  establish  Uiii 
point*  The  swift  disappears  about  the  middle  of 
August,  the  cfiimnev  and  house  swallows  from  the 
10th  to  the  15th  oi  October^  and  tKe  nnd  martin 
soon  after  them. 

The  bird,  that  in  spring  f  April)  fmmediately  Tlit  cuu- 
follows  Uie  chimney  swallow  and  house  martin,  is  the  ^o^ 
cuckoOf  (cucutus  canorus,)  the  only  species  of  the 
genus  cuculus  that  we  have  in  Britain.  His  mono- 
tonous and  short  call,  although  somewhat  unmusical, 
gives  always  delight,  as  it  is  the  never-failing  indica- 
tion of  approaching  summer.  The  cuckoo  often 
calls  when  flying,  is  restless,  and  seldom  sits,  or  con- 
tinues its  notes  long  on  one  tree.  The  prevailing  opi- 
nion is,  that  it  neither  hatches  nor  rears  its  own  young. 
But  as  we  are,  in  general,  unbehevers  in  most  of  the 
supposed  anomalies  of  nature,  we  shall  offer  our 
doubts  respecting  the  truth  of  thia  assertion.  The 
opinion  respecting  this  unnatural  act  of  rndifTcrence 
of  the  cuckoo  towards  its  own  offspring,  may  be 
traced  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  has 
written  on  the  subject,  and  who  was  afterwards  fol* 
lowed  by  PUny.  These  naturalists  differ  a  little  in 
their  account* ;  the  first  averring,  that  the  cuckoo 
destroys  all  the  eggs  in  the  hedge  sparrows  nest,  and 
then  deposits  her  own  single  one ;  while  the  last 
author  says,  that  the  hedge  spanrow,  notwitli standing 
the  disparity  of  size,  hatches  the  additional  egg, 
with  the  whole  of  her  own,  which  remain  untouched. 
The  general  study  of  natural  histoiy,  has  enabled 
us  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit,  that  should  be 
given  to  the  many  idle  stories,  which  formerly  dis- 
graced her  volumes;  such  as  the  ostrich  laying  her 
egg9  in  the  hot  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  sun  hatch- 
ing them  without  any  regard  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rent. Of  the  fretful  porcupine  shooting  his  quills 
against  those  who  assailed  or  annoyed  him,  and  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  But  late  travel- 
ers have  convinced  us  of  the  falsity  of  thi^se  and 
such  reports.  We  are  also  apt  to  think,  that  ttiis 
popular  story  respecting  the  cuckoo^  will  soon,  like 
these,  pass  away  as  a  mere  vulgar  error.  We  never 
yet,  after  much  paint  and  search,  could  find  a  cuc- 
koo's egg,  either  m  the  nests  of  wood  pigeons,  hedge 
sparrows,  larks,  wagtails,  or  yellow  hammers.  To 
make  all  these  birds  stand  as  the  foster  dams  to  the 
cuckoo,  is  surely  a  most  glaring  absurdity*  Some 
of  them  are  not  insectiverous,  which  aU  cuckoos  are  ; 
and  we  can  hardly  imagine,  that  they  would  change 
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Bird';  ihcir  food  and  habiti  of  life,  and  becomei  contrary 
M.^AtoTT.  ^Q  nature*  the  affectionate  guardians  of  such  unac- 
"•  -"  countable  orphans.  Wood  pigeons  and  yellow  ham- 
mers feed  upon  grains  and  seeds  ;  cuckoos  upon  ca- 
terpillarsy  meal  worms,  maggots,  dragon  flies,  &c« 
Birds,  too,  that  are  not  domesticatedy  would  hardly 
submit  to  have  their  own  eggs  thrown  out,  and  to 
have  such  a  huge  one  placed  in  their  stead,  without 
forsaking  their  nest.  Mr  John  Hunter,  whom  we 
have  formerly  mentioned,  dissected  many  cuckoos,  and 
found  them  as  well  fitted  and  formed  for  incubation  as 
any  of  the  birds  that  are  said  to  hatch  them.  ludeedy 
we  have  frcauently  made  inquiries  about  this  popu- 
lar belief,  of  the  cuckoo  not  hatching  her  own  eggs, 
nor  of  rearing  her  own  young,  but  we  never  were 
able  to  get  any  well  authenticated  accounts  of  such 
an  unnatural  abandonment  of  parental  care*  We 
therefore  are  rather  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that, 
upon  a  close  investigation,  the  cuckoo  will  be  found 
to  build  its  own  nest,  to  lay  more  eggs  than  one,  and 
to  bring  them  into  life  from  its  own  incubation. 
Many  more  fabulous  stories  are  told  about  this  sillv 
bird,  of  its  beinjg  discovered  in  stacks  of  wheat,  with 
its  fathers  pul£d  off,  and  of  its  lying  hid  in  hollow 
trees,  &c. ;  out  all  such  tales  are  void  of  truth,  for 
the  cuckoo  undoubtedly  migrates  early  ijn  the  season, 
in  order  to  pass  the  winter  in  some  more  temperate 
climate  than  that  of  Britain. 
X^  niL  '^^c  >^U  ^^^  crake,  or  daker  hen,  (ralius  crex) 

arrives  in  Scotland  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  his 
note  is  heard,  whenever  the  meadow,  sown  grass,  or 
com  fields,  are  so  long  as  to  cover  or  conceal  him 
when  running.  Its  call  is  pleasant,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance orits  ushering  in  our  summer.  We  name 
them  crakeSi  from  the  sound  which  they  emit  re- 
sembling cnike,  crake,  crake.  They  run  along  the 
ground  with  surprising  swiftness,  and  their  cry  may 
be  heard  in  every  comer  of  an  inclosure,  of  20  or  SO 
acres,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Although  they  are 
t:nqucBtionably  birds  of  passage,  they  are  seldom  seen 
f'ither  going  from,  or  retuming  to  this  country. 
There  arc  great  numbers  of  them  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, Anglesea,  and  some  other  parts  of  Wales ;  but 
they  are  rather  scarce  throuffhout  England,  except 
i;i  the  nortliern  counties.  They  generally  lay  from 
eij^ht  to  twelve  eggs,  and  the  young  crakes  run  as 
vx>n  ^H  they  burst  the  shell ;  but  the  mower's  scythe 
\%  frtq u^ritly  fatal  to  them,  by  sweeping  away  the 
r.-.sx  l^efore  this  period  arrives.  The  partridge  fowler 
fall*  ib  with  them  among  the  tumips  and  the  late  stand- 
ing UiT-^Sy  in  which  they  take  shelter  when  the  other 
UMh  hf.come  bare.  They  frequently  foil  the  point- 
ers, by  making  sudden  stops  and  squats,  by  which 
xi^TAUk  t1i«y  often  overshoot  them  ;  but  a  known  dog 
u  corriffiotily  aware  of  this  trick  ;  however,  they  have 
always  much  difflcnlty  in  springing  them,  and  are 
M  '/td  sometimes  to  rim  hard  to  force  them  on  the 
wilt/  ;  tijf-y  fly  slowly,  and  are  easily  brought  down, 
i-v»rfi  hv  in  inexpert  fowler.  They  leave  us  whenever 
tii(t  ii*-hi^  ar«-  clear  of  the  growing  corns. 
^4 '  i^L  ^^  *'**  ^^^'  **^^f  ^^^*^  wherever  rails  are  plentiful, 
if^f.rc  aJM  quailb  abound,  {tetrao  coUumix).    This  is 


an  assertioii  which  we  know  to  be  ill  Ibnaded,'  ■•  dto 
quail  is  a  scarce  bird  with  us,  although  crakes  are 
numerous.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  debeht  more  in 
haunting  warm  than  cold  clinutei,  for  in  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  south,  a  hundred  may  be  found  far 
one  that  we  have  in  our  northern  kingdoms.  We 
have  seen  a  few  bevies  in  the  countr  of  liaddfaiglo% 
and  two  or  three  single  birds  in  Fi&,  but  in  no  other 
places  of  Scotland.  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sporti^ 
tells  us,  «  that  the  quail  seems  to  spread  entiicif 
throughout  the  old  xnorid^  but  does  not  in^bit  df 
new,*^  From  what  source  he  derives  this  infarmadon 
we  cannot  say,  but  he  is  certainly  much  mistaken,  as 
we  have  shot  many  hundreds  in  America,  and  \m 
seen  thousands  in  a  day  brought  both  to  the  markets 
of  Philadelphia  and  New  Yo^.  They  are,  it  is  tr«^ 
on  account  of  their  mat  size  in  comparison  with 
the  European  quail,*  (weighinflr  about  eight  onnoesi) 
called  by  some  Dutchmen  ana  old  En^iidi  inhafai- 
UnU  partridges,  but -they  have  all  the  distinsriiiifaiig 
marks  of  the  real  coUumixy  and  also  the  pecoiSar  nHs 
of  whit,  whit,  whit,  which  quails  ofum  repent  whm 
running,  flyin?,  or  calling  to  their  young.  If  puss 
ed  b^  dogs,  they  frequently  perch  upon  trees,  nUA 
partridges  seldom  or  never  do.  Tney  are  the  only 
soecies  of  the  tetrao  genus  that  migrate,  and  tli 
characterises  them  in  America,  u  well  as  in  esciy 
other  part  of  the  world.  As  grouse  and  partridga 
are  the  principal  birds  of  sport  with  our  Bntish  fbt^ 
lers,  so  are  quails  with  those  of  America.  Id  tk  • 
sute  of  New  York,  one  personi  with  a  dog  and  i  i 

fun,  will  often  kill  six  or  seven  brace  befine  nom  ' 
n  America,  they  frequent  the  wheat  and  nas 
stubbles  during  the  day,  and  retire  generaBrtodr 
woodlands  to  pass  the  night.     Instead  of  tne  qa^ 
pipe  and  net,  the  farmers  there  generally  use  tnpu^ 
or  fipns ;  these  they  place  in  the  tracks  which  1* 
birds  make  in  their  way  from  the  woods  to  the  c 
fields.     It  is  upon  the  first  appearance  of  daws  t 
they  traverse  this  ground ;  and  they  are  then  t ' 
in  great  numbers,  and  are  brought  to  market  bytl 

country  people  alon^;  with  the  rest  of  their  podir   

The  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  few  which  we  fane     -s 
Scotland  has  not  been  well  ascertained,  but  thej  i 
part  early  in  October. 

The  goat-sucker,  (oaprimulgMB  Europtem,)  c 
in  several  pbces  of  England  the  goat-milker,  fec-s 
and  chum  owl,  appears  in  Scotland  about  the  fint^ 
June.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  once  received  Ih^ 
lief  of  its  sucking  the  teats  of  the  goat.    ThiioD^^ 
nion  waS|  so  Su*  as  we  know,  first  patronised  h^^ 
Aristotle,  although  perhaps  held  as  a  truth  Icn^l 
fore  his  time.    But  tne  idea  is  now,  by  every  rstn 
naturalist,  completely  exploded.    When  twuiglit  Mt^ 
in,  the  goat-sucker  is  commonly  discovered  litdn^ 
upon  the  stump  or  bough  of  a  leafless-tree,  or  lot^^ 
tering  amidst  the  dust  of  some  beaten  road.    It 
emits  a  singular  vibrating  sound,  something  (ss  hi 
been  observed)  like  the  noise  of  a  large  wocmen  ipa- 
ning  wheel ;  and  when  pursuing  or  addressing  ilS 
mate,  gives  a  shrill  quick  cry,  which  is  supposed  lo  • 
be  the  language  of  love.     Kalm  and  Linnseus  Mem 


'  Thit  i»  a  rara  jjistancc,  in  opposition  (Q  the  hypothesis  of  Buflbn, 
p'UfUit  «f«  snibUrr  in  the  Utter." 


'Thai  animals  common  both  to.  the  OH  and  aew 
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Migratofy. 


The  uiow- 


Bobemiaa 
or  waxen 
chatterer. 


The  hoo- 
foe. 


bert  that  nt  lent,  during  tbe  ^nter  leaaon  by  tUge 
coaches,  from  the  provincial  towns  of  England  to 
the  all-devouring  capital,  are  truly  astonishing.  The 
American  woodcock  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  the 
European,  onl^r  of  less  size.  They  return  from  Bri- 
tain to  their  native  haunts  in  Feoniary  and  the  be- 
ginning of  March. 

The  snow  bunting,  better  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  snow  flake,  or  flight,  {emberiza  nivalis). 
It  is  late  in  the  season  before  these  birds  shew  them- 
selves here ;  they  are  commonly  the  heralds  of  hard 
and  snowy  weather,  and  sometimes,  if  fatigued,  fall 
on  vessels  while  on  their  passa^^e  across  the  Pentland 
Firth.  We  apprehend  they  do  not  quit  Lapland, 
Norway,  or  the  northern  parts  of  America,  until,  by 
the  heavy  storms  of  these  ri?id  climates,  they  are 
fcTTced  to  seek  a  comparatively  milder  temperature. 
It  is  said,  that  a  few  breed  in  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, but  we  never  saw,  nor  indeed  heard  of,  any  per- 
son who  discovered  during  summer  a  nest,  or  even  a 
straggling  bird  of  that  species.  They  are  not  often 
observed  m  England,  as  their  excursions  to  the  south 
generally  termmate  in  the 'Cheviot  hills.  They  as- 
semble m  great  flocks,  are  sudden  in  their  arrival, 
and  equally  so  in  their  departure. 

The  Bohemian  or  waxen  chatterer,  or  the  silk  tail, 
{^ampolis  garndus)  is  a  singularly  beautifUl  bird.  It 
is  bigger  than  a  sky  lark,  the  length,  from  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  being  nine,  and  the  breadth,  when  the 
wings  are  extended,  twelve  inches.  The  bill  is  of  a 
deep  black ;  on  its  head  there  is  a  crest.  The  breast 
is  chesnut,  the  belly  a&h,  the  back  bay,  the  rump  of 
{I  dun  colour.  The  outward  wing  feathers  black 
and  spotted.  Upon  the  tips  of  the  seven  small  quills 
are  horny  appendages,  of  a  fine  vermilion,  somewhat 
resembling  sealing  wax.  They  are  gregarious,  and 
;isit  us  but  with  a  short  stay,  and  that  only  in  two 
'^r  three  years,  and  not  annually,  as  alleged  by  Pen- 
nant and  the  late  Dr  Ramsay.  We  have  at  diflferent 
times  seen  small  flocks  of  them  about  CoUington,  a 
village  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  where  several  have 
been  shot,  and  afterwards  preserved.  They  come  al- 
ways in  February,  remain  a  few  days,  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  native  country,  Bohemia. 

The  hoopoe  (upupa  cpops).  Not  breeding  in 
Scotland,  we  shsdl  set  it  down  as  a  winter  bird  of 
passage.  They  come  from  Italy  and  Germany,  are 
desultory  in  their  motions,  and  observe  no  stated 
times  in  their  appearance,  indeed  few  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country  at  any  season.  We  have  seen 
only  two  here,  one  which  the  late  Mr  Weir  found 
near  Edinburgh,  and  had  afterwards  preserved  in  his 
museum,  and  another  which  was  sent  us  from  the 
east  nook  of  Fife,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  shot  it 
there.  The  hoopoe  is  near  the  size  of  the  lapwing, 
but  does  not  weigh  one  half  so  much.  The  head  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  crest,  of  two  inches  high,  reach- 
ing from  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ;  both 
the  plumage  and  the  figure  are  truly  elegant,  and 
many  take  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  in 
Europe.  Its  appearance  used  formerly  to  be  reckon- 
ed by  the  vulgar  as  a'presage,  of  some  direful  cala- 
jnity.  A  few  of  the  anas  and  mergus  genera,  who 
i  reed  during  summer  in  the  retired  lakes  and  i^wamps 


of  Lapland,  Norwty  lAd  Fudandp  arrive,  bcre  ariy 

in  the  winter. 

Before  leaving  this  article,  we  have  to  regret,  that 
such  a  desideratum  as  a  thorough  Icnowledge  of  the 
migration  of  birds  should  have  oeen  so  little  studied, 
and  so  long  neglected.  Indeed,  until  it  ii  more 
•ought  for  in  the  fields  than  in  the  closet*  any  farther 
insight  into  this  divine  impulse  cannot  well  be  ex« 
pected.  What  excellent  opportunities  have  onr  cler* 
gymen,  sportsmeui  and  travellers,  to  inform  themadres 
and  the  world  of  the  curious  particulars  which  attend 
this  wonderful  subject !  They  might  easily,  by  tap 
king  observations,  which  are  so  often  witnin  thdr 
reach,  soon  remove  the  various  doubts  and  uncertaia- 
ties  that  still  hang  upon  this  most  iuterestiog  branch 
of  our  natural  history.     (  a.  d- 1 

BIRD  Catchinu,  denotes  tbe  art  of  taking  birds 
or  wild  fowl ;  and  is  performed  in  various  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  or  the  species  of 
bird  intended  to  be  caught. 

If  the  flame  of  sulphur  be  held  under  the  trees,  oa  J 
which  birds  are  observed  to  perch  during  the  night,  < 
they  soon  become  suffocated,  and  fidl  down  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  :  In  this  manner  pheasants  are  fre- 
quently caught. 

*  If  a  portion  of  wheat,  or  any  other  min,  be  steap- 1 
ed  in  a  mixture  of  wine  lees  and  hemlock  juice,  aad  Q 
then  scattered  in  those  places  where  birds  are  known 
to  resort,  they  will  speedily  be  inebriated  by  eating 
it,  and  drop  down  upon  the  ground,  or  become  un- 
able to  escape. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  choose  a  A) 
spot  within  20  or  30  yards  of  a  window,  door,  orioj'^ 
other  shelter,  by  which  you  may  be  concealed  hm 
tlic  birds ;  and  clear  away  the  snow  from  a  nioe 
about  six  or  seven  feet  square.     In  the  middle  ottMk 
space  place  a  wooden  table  or  board  ;  fasten  to  it^^ 
sides  several  pieces  of  pipe  staves,  about  six  inck^ta 
Ion?  and  one  broad,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  oi^y 
easily  turn  upon  the  nails;  and  under  the  fourendf  ^^ 
which  arc  not  nailed,  put  four  pieces  of  tile  or  shte^-i 
that  they  may  not  penetrate  the  ground,  so  as  Afc"^ 
the  table  may  fall  down  upon  the  slightest  jog.  Mik  -^ 
a  small  notch  in  the  end  of  the  table,  in  order  to  ps    "" 
into  it  the  end  staff,  which  should  be  seven  incht-  -* 
long  and  one  broad,  and  let  the  other  end  rest  apo^^ 
a  piece  of  slate  or  tile.     Arrange  the  whole  b  wcC^ 
a  manner,  that  the  board  would  be  ready  to  fill  to— * 
wards  the  place  where  you  stand,  if  it  were  not  snj-** 
ported  by  the  end  staff;  and  to  the  middle  of  du^ 
staff  let  one  end  of  a  small  cord  be  fiutened,  while  th^ 
other  end  is  conveyed  to  your  station.     To  maketlK^ 
board  fall  more  readily,  a  little  earth,  or  any  oAer^ 
material  least  likely  to  frighten  the  birds,  may  1)6 
laid  upon  it ;  the  whole  is  then  to  be  covered  viA 
straw,  and   some    grain  scattered  underneath  and 
round  about  the  board.     When  the  birds  perceive  the 
ground  free  from  snow  and  covered  with  straw,  thn 
will  readily  fly  to  pick  up  the  com  round  the  botrd, 
and  will  gradually  proceed  to  that  which  lies  under 
it ;  the  cord  is  then  to  be  pulled^  and  the  stick  bei^ 
thus  drawn  out,  the  board  will  fall  down  and  secnie 
the  birds  underneath. 

The  smaller  kinds  of  birds  are  frequently  takn 


„.A  biit!-lime,  which  is  ^ne  of  the  moU  eligible 
mode  §  in  frost  or  tnow,  when  all  sorta  of  small  birds 
assemble  in  flocks,  and  which  raay  be  used  in  various 
wayt.  Put  the  bird-lime  into  aii  earthen  dieh,  wiih 
the  addition  of  one  ounce  of  fresh  lard  to  ever)^  (|Uar- 
ter  of  a  pound,  and  mch  the  whole  gently  over  the 
fiiv.  Take  a  quantity  of  wheat  ears,  with  a  foot  of 
the  straw  attached  to  each,  and  having  warmed  the 
lime  that  it  may  spread  the  thinner,  lime  about  six 
mches  of  the  straw  from  the  bottom  of  the  ears. 
Scatter  a  lilUe  chaff  and  threshed  ears  over  a  compass 
of  SO  yarfs  ;  stick  the  limed  straws  into  the  ground 
with  the  ears  inclining  downwards,  or  even  touching 
the  surface  j  traverse  the  adioining  places,  in  order  to 
d^turb  the  birds,  ai»d  malce  them  fly  towards  the 

ksmrc  J  and  by  pecking  at  the  cars  of  corn>  they  will 
become  so  entangled  with  the  hmed  straws  as  to  be 
k      easily  taken  with  the  hand.     The  hme  may  also  be 
applied  to  cords,  rods,  and  twigs,  especially  when 

I  it  IS  intended  to  entangle   the  larger  birds,   such  as 
«&ipes  and  field  fares  j  and  for  this  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing mode  may  be  adopted.  Take  the  main  branch 
of  any  bushy  tree  with  long  straight  and  smooth  twigs, 
•uch  as  the  wiDow  or  birch ;  clear  the  twigs  from 
«vcry  notch  and  prickle  f  lime  the  branches  to  with- 
to  four  fingers  of  the  bottom,  leaving  the  main  bough, 
from  which  the  others  rise,  untouched  with  the  com- 
position }  and  then  place  the  bush,  where  the  bu^s 
•^sort.     For  small  birds,  two  or  three  hundred  sin- 
gk  twljgs,  about  the  thickness  of  a  rush,  and  three 
^ctkci  m  length,  may  be  stuck  in  sheaves  of  flas  and 
^Ora-     In  hot  and  dry  weather  the  twigs  may  be 
^4crcrd   aronnd  the  rivulets,  ditches,  and   pools,  to 
*hi<sh  the  birds  come  for  drink  ;  covering  the  waters 
C^c   same  time  with  brushwood,  so  that  they  can 
^   no  access  to  quench  their  thirst,  eitcept  at  the 
^    wrherc  the  twigs  are  fixed.     For  this  purpose, 
z^o^s  or  twigs  should  be  about  a  foot  in  length, 
%o  within  two  inches  of  the  thickest  end,  which 
ucJl  into  the  bank  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
r    lie  within  two  lingers  breadth  of  the  ground ; 
the  birds  do  not  alight  at  once  upon  the  place 
i^t-<*    they  are  to  drink,  but  gradually  descend  from 
^  '^i^her  trees  to  the  lower,  thence  to  the  bushes, 
"^    l^-^tly  to  the  batik,  it  is  useful  to  fix  a  few  branch- 
^^"^J^xit  a  fathom  from  the  water,  in  a  sloping  direc- 


^^*^    the  birds  will  as  frequently  be  caught  as  on 

^^'hich  are  placed  nearer  to  the  water.     The 

F-^    ^ime  for  t  hi*  sport  is  from  ten  to  eleven  in  the 


^«i»^n,  from  two  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
.  ^^  an  hour  before  sun-set,  when  the  birds  come  to 
^^    ^^'^ tiering  places  in   flocks  before  they  retire  to 

- ?^  ^       SpallaiTzani  descnbes,  in  the  6th  volume  of 

**avels,  the  following  mode  of  taking  swallows  by 

*'^  of  bird-lime^  (at  the  time  when  they  are  build- 

^*^cir  nests,)  with  which  he  amused  himself  m  his 

^^^er  years.     He  took  a  slip  of  birch  wood  about 

^^h  in  lengtli,  covered  it  with  bird-lime,  and  fas- 

"i   it  across  a  light  feather.    He  then  ascended  the 

of  the  cnit-houses,  around  which  the  swallows 

^   flying  ;  blew  the  feather  to  a  little  di&tance  with 

T-^  "^^outh,  and  es  it  was  carried  away  by  the  wind,  or 

^^^    slowly  downwards,  it  wa^  seized  by  the  birds,  and 

***^  Angling  their  wiugs  by  the  bixd-Iime,  made  them 


fall  suddenly  tothc  ground.  Various  means  arc  employ-  €Ir<!* 
cd  to  collect  the  birds  together,  and  draw  them  towards  Caulnng. 
the  spot  where  the  lime  twigs  are  fixed.  They  may 
be  attracted  by  imitating  their  notes  with  the  mouth, 
or  a  bird  call ;  by  living  bats  or  owlsi  which  will  be 
followed  and  g^xed  at  by  the  other  birds,  and  even  by 
having  ilicir  sktns  well  stuffed,  or  their  figures  carved 
and  painted  in  wood  ;  by  a  bird  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  which  are  to  be  caught  placed  in  a  cage  upon 
forked  sticks,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  at  a  fa*, 
thorn's  distance  from  the  twigs  ;  or  by  fastening  some 
of  the  birds  that  have  been  taken  to  a  packthread  ex» 
tended  between  two  sticks,  allowing  them  so  much 
freedom  that  they  can  stand  easily  on  the  ground, 
and  when  the  string  is  pulled  can  fly  up  to  a  small 
height,  in  order  to  attract  those  which  are  hovering 
in  uie  air. 

Birds  wre  taken  also  by  various  kinds  of  traps,  By  tript* 
which  are  frequently  formed  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner, of  nooses  made  of  hair,  and  which  are  pU* 
ced  in  different  ways  for  different  kinds  of  btrdt. 
The  wheat-ears  are  so  extremely  timid,  that  they 
take  shelter  under  a  stone,  or  creep  into  holes  when- 
ever the  sun  is  obscured  bv  a  cloud  ;  and^  by  dig- 
ging a  number  of  small  holes  in  the  ground,  m 
each  of  which  is  placed  a  noose  of  hair,  they  are 
taken  in  the  open  downs  in  great  numbers.  Wood* 
cocks  and  snipes  are  caught  m  a  similar  manner,  by 
placing  the  nooses  along  their  paths,  in  marshy  and 
moist  grounds.  Larks  and  other  small  birds  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  way,  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  by  stretching  along  the  surface  100  or 
200  yards  of  packthread,  pegging  it  do\^'n  at  the 
distance  of  every  20  yards,  and  fastening,  at  every 
six  inches,  a  noose  of  double  horse  hair.  Some  white 
oats  are  scattered  along  the  line  among  the  nooses, 
tn  order  to  entice  the  birds  ;  and  when  three  or  four 
are  taken,  they  must  be  removed  from  the  noose, 
lest  the  others  should  be  debarred  from  approach- 
ing- 

One  of  the  most  successful  modes  of  bird-catching  By  net?. 
is  by  the  net,  which  is  chiefly  employed  'luring  the 
night,  and  which  requires  several  othi-  accompani- 
ments. Take,  for  instance,  two  Hght  and  straight 
poles,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  ;  tie  two  comers  of  the 
net  to  the  smaller  ends  of  these  poles,  and  fasten  the 
other  two  corners  as  far  as  they  can  be  stretched  to- 
wards the  thicker  part,  connecting  the  aides  of  the 
net  along  the  poles  with  a  little  oackthread.  Search 
for  a  bush  or  thicket  to  which  the  birds  are  likely  to 
have  retired  ;  unfold  the  net,  and  pitch  it  exactly  to 
tlie  height  of  the  bush,  between  the  wind  and  the  birds, 
as  they  always  roost  with  their  breasts  towards  the 
wind.  Let  a  person,  with  a  lantern  or  hghted  torch, 
stand  belnnd  the  middle  of  the  net,  while  another 
beats  the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side,  driving  them 
towards  the  light,  when  they  will  readily  fly  to  the 
quarter  where  the  torch  is  held,  and  fall  into  the  net. 
Thb  method  succeeds  best  in  woods,  where  holly 
biishes  grow  under  the  trees,  and  when  the  weather 
is  cold  and  dark.  In  open  countries  a  trammel-net 
may  be  used,  which  is  gene-rally  about  thirty^sia. 
yards  in  length,  and  sift  in  breadth,  the  lower  end 
of  which  IS  plumbed  to  make  it  lie  close,  while  the 
upper  end  id  kepi  suspended  at  the  two  comers,  and 
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is  thus  dri^ged  along  the  ffround  at  about  a  yard  in 
height.  At  each  end  lignts  must  be  carriedy  and 
persons  stationed  with  long  poles  to  raise  up  the 
birds  as  they  proceed,  and  to  take  them  u  they  as- 
cend under  the  nets.  Along  with  the  neU  and  lights, 
a  bell  is  frequently  emplo^  in  open  countries  and 
•tubble  fiddsy  from  the  nuddle  of  October  to  the  end 
of  March.  At  night,  when  the  air  is  mild,  take  a  low 
bell  of  a  deep  ana  hollow  sound,  and  of  such  a  size  as 
to  be  conveniently  carried  in  one  hand ;  and  provide 
a  lantern  or  a  square  box,  lined  with  tin,  and  open 
at  one  side,  into  which  two  or  three  large  lights  are 
to  be  placed.  Fix  the  box  to  the  breast,  canw  the 
bell  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hold  a  hand- 
net»  about  two  feet  broad  and  three  long ;  or  the 
light  may  be  held  in  the  hand,  with  the  arm  extend- 
ed forward,  while  the  bell  is  tied  to  the  girdle,  and 
hangs  down  upon  the  knees,  by  the  motion  of  which 
it  is  made  to  sound.  A  companion  may  wadk  on 
each  side,  provided  with  a  hand-net  thne  or  four 
feet  square,  but  keepincr  a  little  behind,  that  he 
may  not  be  within  the  reflection  of  the  light.  The 
sound  of  the  bell  makes  the  birds  lie  close,  while  the 
light  also  tends  to  overpower  them ;  so  that  the  net 
.may  easily  be  spread  over  them,  as  they  are  seen  ly- 
ing on  the  ground.  Birds  are  also  taken  with  nets 
during  the  dav,  especially  in  those  seasons  of  the 
year  when  they  change  their  situation;  in  the 
month  of  October,  for  instance,  when  the  wild  birds 
begin  to  fly,  and  in  March  when  the  smaller  kinds 
assemble  for  pairing.  They  are  chieflv  on  the  wing 
from  day-break  to  noon,  and  always  fly  against  the 
wind.  The  bird-catchers,  therefore,  lay  their  nets 
towards  that  point  to  which  the  wind  blows.  The 
nets  employed  in  this  way  are  generaUy  twelve  yards 
and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  are 
spread  on  the  ground  parallel  to  each  other  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  meet  when  turned  over.  They  are 
provided  with  lines  fastened  in  such  a  way,  that,  by 
a  sudden  pull,  the  bird-catcher  is  able  to  draw  them 
over  the  birds,  that  nuiy  have  alighted  in  the  space 
between  those  parallel  sides.  In  order  to  entice 
the  wild  birds  to  alight  among  the  nets,  caUMrds 
are  employed^  of  which  there  must  be  one  or  two  of 
each  of  the  different  kinds  which  are  expected  to  be 
caught,  such  as  linnets,  goldfinches,  greenfinches, 
woodlarks,  red -polls,  yellow  hammers,  titlarks,  aber- 
davines,  and  bullfinches.  Besides  the  caUMrdSf 
there  are  others  denotmnztcd  Jlur-birdSf  which  are 
placed  upon  a  moveable  perch  within  the  net,  called 
zjlurt  and  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  plea- 
sure ;  and  these  are  secured  to  the^tir  by  means  of 
a  brace  or  bandage  of  slender  silk  string  fiistened 
round  the  body  of  the  bird.  The  call-birds  are  dis- 
posed, at  proper  intervals,  in  cages,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  nets ;  and  as  soon  as  they  see  or  hear 
the  approach  of  the  wild  birds,  which  they  perceive 
long  before  it  can  be  observed  by  the  bird-catchers, 
they  announce  the  intelligence,  from  cage  to  cage, 
with  the  greatest  appearance  of  joy  ;  and  they  pro- 
ceed to  invite  them^to  alight,  by  a  succession  of 
notes,  or  short  jerkSf  as  tney  are  termed  by  the 
bird-catchers,  which  may  often  be  heard  at  a  consi- 
derable distance.  The  moment  that  this  call  is 
heard  by  the  wild  birds,  they  stop  their  flight,  and 


descend  towards  the  nets ;  and  so  great  u  th 
cendancy  and  fascination  of  the  call^^irda,  that 
can  induce  the  others  to  return  repeatedly  t 
nets,  till  every  bird  in  the  flock  be  caught..— V 
in«Jes  are  taken  with  small  trap-nets,  withov 
aid  of  callJbirds.  These  nets  are  not  much  ] 
than  a  cabba^-net ;  are  surrounded  at  the  b 
vrith  an  iron  nng ;  and  are  baited  with  a  meal- 
from  the  baker's  shop.-*In  fine  aunny .  weather 
larks  are  allured  witnin  reach  of  the  clap-nei 
nneans  of  small  bits  of  looking-glaaa  fixed  in  a 
of  wood  in  the  middle  of  the  nets,  and  put  i 
quick  whirling  motion,  by  a  string  in  the  ha 
the  bird-catcner.  Grouse  and  partridge  ms 
taken  in  the  evening,  by  observing  where  Uiey  a 
and  drawmg  a  net  over  them  ;  or,  in  the  day 
by  employing  a  steady  do?  to  point  at  them 
while  thor  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  anin 
large  net,  drawn  by  one  person  at  each  end*  ms 
sily  be  passed  over  them. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Vaillant's  TraxjcU  in  A 
is  described  the  following  ingenious  method  Ji 
curing  birds  alive,  and  without  injuring  their 
mage.  He  put  into  his  fiisee  a  larger  or  ■ 
quantity  of  powder,  as  circumstances  required, 
hove  the  powder  he  placed  the  end  of  a  candle, 
ming  it  well  down  ;  and  then  filled  the  band 
water.  With  the  musket  loaded,  in  this  mano 
fired  at  the  birds  which  he  wished  to  procure ; 
they  were  so  stunned  and  wetted  by  the  water, 
be  brought  to  the  ground,  and  eaaily  picked  a 
fore  they  could  injure  their  feathers  Dy  stragj 
or  recover  themselves  to  fly  avray. 

Jays,  blackbirds,  and  magpies,  but  pardo 
the  former,  may  be  taken  in  the  following  Indi 
manner :  Take  a  tame  jay  into  the  woods  i 
others  of  that  species  are  known  to  resort,  k* 
bird  upon  the  ground  on  his  back,  and,  witii 

Eegs,  pin  down  his  vrings  in  such  a  manner,  • 
eep  him  fast  without  hurting  him.  Retire  to 
station,  and  watch  the  issue.  The  cries  of  th 
while  struggling  for  liberty,  will  attract  all  o 
own  species  in  the  neigbourhood  ;  and,  as  the 
fluttering  and  leaping  around  him,  he  will  notfi 
his  desperation,  to  seize  with  his  bill  and  dawi 
one  that  may  come  within  his  reach,  and  to  he 
fast  till  you  approach  to  seize  the  prey.  TIm 
will  return  repeatedly  to  the  spot ;  and  thoib 
the  same  bird,  many  captures  may  be  sucoea 
secured. 

In  the  Orkney  Isles,  eggs  and  young  birds  IR 
lected  by  the  inlubitants,  in  a  moat  danng  andk 
dous  manner.  They  climb  up  rocky  preq 
more  than  50  fathoms  above  the  sea,  when 
shelves  or  ledges  are  scarcely  broad  enough  fa 
birds  to  rest,  or  to  form  tneir  nests ;  and,  pi 
from  one  ledge  to  another,  collect  the  eggi 
birds,  and  descend  again  with  the  greatest  esa 
indifference.  In  most  cases,  however,  thef  I 
the  attempt  from  above ;  and  are  let  down  1 
rope  frequently  made  of  straw  or  hogs  hn 
which  are  less  apt  than  those  made  of  hemp,  t 
cut  by  the  sharpness  of  the  rocks.  A  single  a 
ant  lets  down  his  companion  ia  this  manner, 
shifts  the  rope  from  place  to  placcy  accordingts 
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rtceivei.     Hid  atsociate,  in   the 

lime,  **  hovering  in  mid  air,*'  springs  from  ihe 

oF  the  rocks  by  the  aid  of  a  staff,  to  avoid  the 

projecting  cliffs,  and  thus  conveys  himself  along  from 

place  10  place,  r\f\hig  the  nests  as  he  proceeds. 

A  similar  method  is  practised  in  the  Feroe  Islands, 
where  the  cliffs  are  in  many  placea  200  fathoms  high. 
The  ft>wlcr8  provide  themselves  with   a  rope  about 
100  fathoms  iti  length,  which  is  fastened  round  the 
'      %vai^t  of  one  of  thcrr  number,  whoiiithen  lowered  down 

■  the  precipice  by  six  associates  ;  and  a  piece  of  board  ii 
I   laid  OQ  the  margin  of  the  rock  to  prevent  the  rope 

■  from  being  cut  by  the  fnction.  The  adventurer  is, 
I  at  the  same  time,  furnished  with  a  small  line,  by 
W    which  he  gives  signals  for  his  being  raised^  lowered, 

or  moved  from  place  to  place  j  and  with  a  srro»g 
thick  c«ip  to  defend  liis  head  from  the  stones,  whica 

tare  fre^urntly  di&placed  bv  the  shifting  of  the  ropL*. 
With,  mconceivable  dexterity  lie  pushes  himself  with 
Kis  feet  several  fathoms  from  the  "front  of  the  preci- 
pice, surveys  the  Haunts  of  the  birds,  and  darts  into 
the  openings  where  he  has  discovered  their  nests. 
When  these  recesses  arc  deep,  he  disengages  himself 
from  the  rope,  which  he  fastens  to  a  stone  ;  collects 
the  bool)^  at  his  leisure,  and  suspends  himself  as  be- 
foire.  He  will  sometimes  even  spring  from  the  rock, 
Wwi,  with  a  fowhng  net  6xed  to  the  end  of  a  staff, 
^*lch  the  old  birds  that  arc  flying  around  their  re- 
**tats.  At  other  times  the  party  go  in  a  boat  to 
tte  foot  nf  the  precipice;  and  one  of  the  most  da- 
"^  with  a  rope  about  \m  middle*  and  a  long  pole, 
a  hook  at  one  end,  m  his  hand,  either  climbs, 
'/fi  pu«lied  by  his  companions,  to  the  nearest  foot- 
place*  By  means  of  the  rope  he  draws  up  the 
-:ar  adventurers  in  succession,  each  provided  with 
-Tcard  and  fowling  staff.  In  this  manner  they  pro- 
!ti  upivards,  till  they  reach  the  habitations  of  the 
^  ;  and  the  booty  is  flung  down  into  the  boat, 
*«=^li  is  rowed  along  to  attend  their  operations* 
^^^^^  frequently  divide  themselves  into  pairs,  and 
^^^^ed  in  different  dir(*ctions  ;  and  when  they  dis- 
^^^'*"  the  nests  of  the  birds  below  their  station,  one 
^f  tHc^jn  suffers  himst^lf  to  be  let  down  by  bis  compa- 
^^^'^  »  depending  upon  his  single  strength  for  safety. 
^liese  perilous  pursuits  the  fowlers  often  spend 
^ri  pj.  eight  days  at  a  time,  and  lodge  during  the 
lit  in  the  recesses  of  the  rock. 
*^  Nlexico  and  China  aquatic  birds  are  taken  by 
*^ stives  in  the  following  very  simple  but  ingeni* 
^•^anner.  Empty  gourds  are  left  continually 
ting  on  the  lakes,  to  which  the  birds  resort,  that 
,.  y  *^^y  ^^  accustomed  to  approach  them  without 
f  ^C*^^*  The  bird-catcher  enters  the  lake  with  his 
y^  under  water,  and  his  head  covered  with  a 
1  1^*  *^  >  quietly  advances  to*  the  ducks  and  geese 
I  ^^^*V  swimming  on  the  surface,  and  pulls  them  by 
^^<^l  under  the  water,  securing  in  this  manner  as 
^V"   ^s  he  can  carry  away. 

SK^me  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Russia,   great 

^>tjes  of  gelenottes  or  grous   are  taken    by  a 

^  funnel,  or  inverted  cone,  which  is  made  of  long 

^  twig  J  stuck  in  the  earth,  very  near  to  each  other, 

^^fornung  an  opening  at  the  top,  about  a  yard  in 

'^^t'ter-     In  this  opening  is  placed  a  wheel  made  of 

circles,  intersecting  each  other,  surrounded  with 

^*^l.  in.  PART  HI. 


atraw  or  ears  of  com,  and  turninf^  on  an  axis  fasten*  Btrd-Liiae. 
ed  to  the  sides  of  the  funnel.     Aoove  the  cone  is  a  v   ■"' 

cross  stick,  which  re^ts  upon  two  long  forks  planted 
upright,  and  from  which  is  suspended  a  bundle  of 
ears  of  corn.  The  birds,  first  of  all,  perch  upon 
this  transverse  piece  of  wood ;  and  then  descend  to 
the  com  placed  upo*  the  wheeL  As  soon  as  they 
alight  upon  one  of  the  projecting  parts  of  the  circle€» 
the  wheel  turns,  and  they  fall  headlong  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trap. 

In  different  parts  of  Italy,  the  wild  pigeons,  on 
their  return  from  the  northern  and  western  countries 
of  Europe,  are  caught  by  means  of  nets,  which  are 
stretched  across  the  hollows  of  the  tnountains, 
through  which  the  binls  direct  their  course.  These 
nets  are  hung  upon  trees  or  lofty  poles,  planted  for 
the  pur|)Ose  ;  and,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  are  made 
to  drop  in  a  heap  upon  the  shghtest  impulse*  A 
watchman  is  stationed,  on  a  lofty  circular  turret,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  place  where  the  snare  ift 
laid  ;  and  when  he  observes  the  doves  appro aching» 
he  slings  a  stone,  or  shoots  an  arrow  trimmed  with 
hawk's  feathers  above  them.  Upon  this,  the  whole 
flock,  apprehending  the  object  as  it  is  falling  down 
to  be  a  bird  of  prey,  descend  with  the  utmost  speed, 
to  pass  under  the  trees  ;  dash  in  a  body  against  the 
net,  which  instantly  falls  to  the  ground  j  and  are 
thus  entangled  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  active  hand  of  the  fowler.  See  a 
variety  of  other  modes  of  bird -catching  detailed  in 
Pennant's  Birdji  of  Great  Britain.  Encifclopedie 
Mclhodhue.  Artset  Metiers,  torn.  v.p.  373.  Reau- 
mur, HUtoire  des  Iniectes,  torn,  vi.  Buffon,  //w- 
toir^  des  Oi&eattx^  particularly  the  articles  Allouetie 
Spipolciief  Rouge-gorge^  MuUctix  ou  cuUtlanCf  Me* 
satrge,  Bccasse^  Piuvier, 


(?) 


Tlutinous  matter  of  ; 
liar  nature,   is  employed  for  catching  birds,  micCi 


a  very  pecu- 


blRD-LiME,  a  ell 

is  emplo 
and  other  vermin ;  and  prepared  from  different  sub- 
stances, in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  former  times, 
it  was  made  chiefly  from  the  berries  of  the  misletoe 
of  oak,  wliich  were  first  boiled  in  water,  then  pound* 
cd,  and  the  water  poured  off,  in  order  to  carry 
away  the  seeds  and  rhind.  In  England,  it  is  gene- 
rally made  from  the  middle  bark  of  holly,  which  i« 
boiled  in  water,  seven  or  eight  hours,  till  it  become 
soft  and  tender.  After  the  water  has  been  drained 
off,  it  is  laid  in  masses  in  the  earth,  covered  with 
stones,  and  left  to  fennent  during  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  When  ihua  changed  into  a  kind  of  muci- 
lage, it  is  taken  from  the  pit  ;  pounded  in  mortars 
tilT  reduced  to  a  paste  ;  washed  and  kneaded  in  river 
water  till  freed  from  all  exti-aneous  matters.  It  is 
left  in  earthen  vessels,  four  or  five  days,  to  purify 
itself  by  fermentation  ;  and  is  then  put  up  for  use  or 
commerce.  In  every  kingdom,  however,  and  almost 
in  every  district,  there  is  a  different  mode  of  prepa- 
ring this  substance  j  and  some  profess  to  make  a  «e. 
cret  oi  their  peculiar  process.  The  mode  employed 
by  M.  Bouillon  I^agrange  is,  to  take  a  sumcient 
quantity  of  the  second  bark  of  holly,  to  bruise  it 
well,  and  boil  it  in  water  four  or  five  hours ;  to  pour 
off  the  water,  to  deposit  the  bark  in  pits  in  earthca 
pans,  to  moisten  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  little 
water  j  to  let  it  remain  tiO  it  become  viscous,  and  t© 
3u 
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Bird-Lime.  clcansc  it  by  washing,  when  it  has  obtained  a  proper 
"  degree  of  fermentation. 

Bird-lime  may  be  procured  from  the  yonog  shoots 
of  the  common  elder  tree,  and  from  the  second  bark 
of  the  vibumum,  or  wild  vine ;  from  tlie  roots  of  hy- 
acinth, narciesus,  asphodel,  and  black  bryony ;  from 
slugs,  snails^  and  the  pods  of  certain  caterpillars ; 
but  the  best  is  that  which  is  made  from  the  prickly 
holly,  and  which  is  of  a  greenish  colour.  That 
which  comes  from  Italy  is  made  from  the  misletoe ; 
and  that  from  Damascus  is  supposed  to  be  procured 
from  sebestins,  as  their  kernels  are  frequently  found 
amongst  it.  The  bird-lime  of  commerce,  in  general, 
is  seldom  in  a  pure  state,  and  is  frequently  a  mixture 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

The  conunon  kind  of  bird-lime  readily  loses  its  te- 
nacious quality,  when  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
particularly  when  subjected  to  moisture ;  but  it  may 
be  rendered  capable  of  sustaining  the  action  of  vra- 
ter,  by  the  following  process :  Take  a  pound  of 
common  bixdlime,  and  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
spring  water,  till  its  hardness  be  destroyed.  Then 
pound  it  completely,  that  its  water  may  be  entirely 
separated  ;  and,  wnen  it  is  well  dried,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot,  with  as  much  goose  or  capon's  grease 
as  will  make  it  run.  Add  two  spoonfuls  of  strong 
vinegar,  one  of  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Venice 
turpentine ;  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  a  few  minutes 
over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  it  all  the  time.  It  is 
tlien  ready  for  use  ;  and  is  the  only  kind,  that  can  be 
successfully  used  for  snipes  and  other  birds,  which 
frequent  wet  situations. 

When  bird-lime  is  about  to  be  applied  to  use,  it 
should  be  made  hot ;  and  the  rods  or  twigs  should 
be  warmed  a  little  before  they  be  dipped  in  it. 
AVhcn  straws  and  cords  are  to  be  limed,  it  should  be 
very  hot ;  and,  after  they  are  prepared,  they  should 
be  kept  in  a  leather  bag  till  used.  In. order  to  pre- 
vent bird-lime  from  being  congealed  by  cold,  it 
bhould  be  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  petroleum  ;  and, 
indeed,  before  the  common  kind  can  be  used  at  all, 
it  must  be  melted  oyer  the  fire  with  a  third  part,  of 


nut  oO,  or  any  thin  grease,  if  that  h»t  dot  beet 
added  in  the  preparatioa.  1 

Bird4ime  has  g;enerally  been  classed  anong  dtt  ^ 
inunediate  productions  of*^ vegetables;  and  Foaicraj 
was  the  first  person  who  contidercNcl  it  as  of  a  gtob. 
nous  nature.  It  has  been  carefully  analysed  by  M. 
Bouillon  Lagrange,  and  has  been  foand  to  reseiabfc 
gluten  in  many  particulars ;  but  differs  from  it  tmm- 
tially  in  the  acetous  acid  which  it  contains ;  m  hfkg 
very  slightly  animalized  ;  in  the  mucilage  Mid  extiae- 
tive  matter  which  nuiy  be  obtained  from  it ;  in  ihe 
great  quantity  of  resin  which  it  yields  by  meios  of 
nitric  acid  ;  and  in  its  solubility  in  ether.  See  ia- 
nales  des  Chimie^  tom.  Ivi.  Anafyse  de  Gbt^  jm 
M.  Bouillon  Lagrange.  Fontenelle  HUi.  Acad.  Saau 
1720,  p.  12.  Collection  Acad.  tom.  t.  p.  17a 
Philosophical  Mc^nnCf  vol.  xxiv.  DictUmam  k 
Plndustrie^  art.  Giu,    (g) 

BI  RD-IsLAND,  the  name  of  an  immente  rock  io  tk 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  io  1788  bydtt 
commander  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  gave  it  tin 
name  from  the  vast  flocks  of  birds  by  which  it  wm  fre- 
quented. It  was  visited  by  Vancouver  in  March  179fc 
Towards  the  north-east  and  west,  it  opposes  an  'vat' 
cessible  and  rugged  front  to  the  violence  of  the  wave^ 
which  beat  upon  it  with  tremendous  effect.     Tod» 
south  the  heieht  of  the  rock  diminishes ;  and  towanb     I 
its  western  side  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  where  it  muAl    J 
not  be  difficult  to  effect  a  landing,  under  fiivouiibie    I 
circumstances.     A  little  verdure  enlivened  this  put    i 
of  the  island  ;  but  in  every  other  quarter  it  is  dati» 
tute  of  soil  and  vegetation.    It  is  called  Modoo  Mm^ 
noOf  or  the  Isle  of  Birds,  by  the  Sandwich  itbudeiv 
It  is  only  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  ^ 
situated  about  1 17  miles  from  Ooehow,  one  of  t3 
Sandwich  isles.     **  From  its  great  distance  fronk 
other  islands,''  says   Vancouver,   *<  and  its 
mity  to  their  islands,  it  seems  to  claim  tome 
pretensions  to  be  ranked  in  the  group  of  the  I 
wich  Isles."     E.  Long.  198«  8',  N.  Lat.  »• 
See  Vancouver's  Voyagesy  voL  v.  book  v.  chmi 
p..l36— 140-     0) 


BIRMAN  EMPIRK: 


Birman      x  HIS  new  empire  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  states 
J'impire.    jj,  Asia^  and  includes  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Ava, 
-   ~"r~"— f  IVgu,  and  Arracan,  with  some  other  countries  of  tnfe- 
Situation     nor  note.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
Old  ritcnt.  Umits  of  this  empire  ;  but,  according  to  the  most  ac- 
curate accounts,  it  appears  to  extend  from  92^  to 
102®  east  lon^tude,  and  between  9®  and  26**  north 
latitude,  and  is  about  1200  miles  in  length,  and  700 
in  breadth.     On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Assam, 
Tibet,  and  China ;  on  the  west-  it  is  separated  from 
the  British  dominions  in  India  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  small  river  Naaf,  and  the  bay  of  BenmJ ; 
the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  have  not  yet  been 
accurately  ascertained. 
Rif<>and  The  kingdom  of  Ava,  the  original  seat  of  the 

progress.     Birman  government,  was  formerly  subject  to  the  king 


of  Pej^u ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  16tb  ctt^tmMJf 
the  Birmans  excited^a  revolution  in  the  latter  kingdcy^^ 
and'  they  maintained  their  supremacy  over  it.  utm^ 
about  1740,  when  several  of  the  provinces  ren 
and  kindled  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  which  wasf 
cuted  on  both  sides  with  savaee  ferocity.  S« 
was  long  doubtful ;  but  at  l^ngtn  the  Plsguen  ok. 
ed  several  victories  over  the  Birmaai,  and  ther  Vff^L 
.sued  these  advantages  with  so  much  vigour,  t»  i^^S 
1752  they  invested  Ava,  the  capitaL  jDishentev^^ 
by  repeated  defeats,  the  Birmans,  aftler  a  shMMHT^ 
surrendered 'at  discretion  ;  and  the  sovereign,  ^W0^ 
of  a  Ion?  line  of  native  princes,  was  mm  priHM^ 
with  all  his  family,  except  two  of  his  sons,  wlwcC^ 
fected  their  escape  to  Siam,  where  th^  net  «iA& 
friendly  reception,  and  were  flattered  with  r "^ 
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jour.     Having  thus  completed  the 
the  king  of  Pegu  returned  to  his 
Aig  his  brother  to  govern  the  capi- 
.ptive»  whom  he  carried  with  hlm^ 
dly  murdered.     At  first*  matters 
e  of  tranquillity  and  submission  ; 
litanta  acknowledged  the  authority 
and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
rest*  Alompra,  the  chief  of  a  small 
who  possessed  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
.  to  the  most  arduous  undertakings, 
bit  TiewSy  though  at  the  same  time^ 
lope  of  emancioating  his  country^ 
best  means  of  accomplishing  his 
in  the  neighboarhooa  about  100 
,  on  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he 
he  ventured  with  this  handful  to 
of  the  conqueror,  and  being  after- 
ported  by  his  countrymen,  he  in 
Asesfion  of  Ava,  the  capitEd.     A 
»ntest  ensued  ;  and  thoufi^h  Alom- 
r  great  disadvantages,  and  met  with 
ret  victory  usually  crowned  his  ex- 
gth  drove  the  enemy  from  the  king- 
in  1757  he  even  invested  Peeu,  the 
lueror.     After  some  time,  the  city 
iven  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder : 
ivas  made  prisoner,  and  after  being 
For  about  20  years,  was  cruelly  put 
if  Alompra*8  successors.     Having 
e  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  annexed  it 
u)narchy,   Alompra  proceeded  to 
ibjection,  the  countries  to  the  east- 
le  fertile  districts  between  Peeu  and 
. :  he  also  reduced  Javoy  under  his 
erwards  proceeded  to  chasten  the 
upport  and  encouragement  which 
his  enemies.    A  fter  various  achie ve- 
idvanced  towards  the  capital  of  the 
o  days  after  the  commencement  of 
taken  ill  of  a  disease  which  he  fore- 
-nortal,  and  he  therefore  gave  orders 
retreat ;  but  before  he  reached  the 
,  he  died,  May  15,  1760,  in  the  50th 
*  curetted  by  his  people,  who  at  once 
heir  inon«irch  aiid  deliverer.  Alom- 
ed  in  the  light  of  a  soldier  or  a  po- 
tedly  entitled  to  hieh  respect.  1  he 
ini»els  secured  what  nis  victories  ac- 
Dt  more  eager  for  conquest  than  at- 
>royement  of  his  territories,  and  the 
subjects ;  he  issued  a  severe  edict 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  spiritous 
t  his  empire :  he  reformed  the  courts 
ng  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and 
to  decide  at  their  private  houses  on 
r  with  regard  to  property,  when  the 
a  certain  sum  :  and  every  process  of 
be  decided  in  public,  and  every  decree 
:ign  of  Alotnpra  though  short,  was 
his  life   had  been  prolonged,  he 
lave  proved  the  benefactor  of  his 
higher  degree, 
bunder  of  the  Birman  empire,  was 


succeeded  in  the  throne  by  bis  eldest  son  Namdogee, 
who,  after  suppressing  various  insurrections,  and  pro- 
moting the  internal  improvement  of  the  country,  died  ^ 
in  nbU  He  left  behmd  him  an  infant  son  named 
Momien,  but  Shembuan,  the  uncle  and  natural  guar- 
dian of  the  young  minor,  deprived  him  of  the 
crown,  and  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hand.  On  ascending  the  throne,  the  new  monarcli 
declared  war  against  the  Siamese,  and  after  various 
rencounters,  they  were  completely  defeated  by  his 
army  in  a  general  battle.  The  forces  of  Shembuan 
imnicdiate^  proceeded  to  invest  Siam,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  as  the  fort  was  of  considerable 
strengrth,  the  besiegers  were  content  with  maintaining 
a  passive  blockade,  the  favourite  system  of  Birman 
warfare.  In  a  short  time  the  king  of  Siam,  in  des- 
pair, secretly  withdrew  from  the  fort,  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  elud- 
ing the  Birman  outposts,  sought  refuge  amon^  the 
hiUs,  where  he  is  said  to  have  perished,* though  by 
what  means  is  unknown.  The  Siamese,  deserted  by 
their  sovereign,  agreed  to  capituhite ;  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  were  destroyed,  and  a  governor  was 
appointed  over  it,  who  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Birman  monarchy,  and  engaged  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute.  However,  though  Siey  were  beaten,  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  was  not  subdued.  The.-conqueror 
had  no  sooner  withdrawn  his  army,  than  one  of  tlu- 
king's  relations  returned  at  the  head  of  a  numerous* 
troop  of  adherents,  displaced  the  new  government  oF 
Siam,  and  abolished  tne  regulations  of  the  Birman 
commander.  Shembuan  dispatched  a  new  army  to 
suppress  the  insurrection,  but  in  consequence  of  th< 
treachery  and  rebellions  of  the  Peguese  soldiers  whd 
composed  it,  the  operations  against  the  Siamese  wertr 
completely  suspended,  and  the  nation  was  saved  from 
destruction. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Birmans  had  suc- 
cessfully repelled  the  invasion  of  their  territories  by 
the  Chinese  government,  who,  with  the  view  of  sub- 
jugating them  to  its  dominion,  sent  in  1767  an  army 
of50,000  into  one  of  the  northern  provinces.  The 
troops  of  Shembuan  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  sur- 
rounded the  Chinese  on  all  sides,  so  that  a  retreat  be- 
came impracticable,  and  to  advance  was  desperate. 
In  this  situation  the  Birmans  attacked  the  enemy  with 
impetuosity,  while*  on  the  other  hand,  the  defence 
made  by  the  Chinese  was  equally  resolute.  After  a 
conflict  of  three  days,  the  laUer,  in  an  effort  of  des- 
pair, tried  to  force  their  way  through  one  of  the  di- 
visk)n8  of  the  Birman  army.  The  attempt  proved 
fatal.  They  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  superior 
numbers,  and  the  carnage  that  ensued  was  dreadful. 
Not  an  individual  of  the  Chinese  army  returned  home 
to  relate  the  melancholy  tale,  and  only  about  2500 
were  preserved  from  the  sword,  who  were -conducted 
in  fetters  to  the  Birman  capitaL  Various  employments 
were  assigned  them,  and  they  were  cntouraged  to 
marry  native  women  and  settle  in  the  country ;  cir- 
cumstances which  confer  valuable  privileges  even  on 
slaves  taken  in  war. 

Such  were  some  of  the  principal  events  of  Shem- 
buan's  rei^.  At  length,  after  various  other  military 
exploits*  u  the  course  of  which  he  subjected  to  4i 
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State  of  permanent  vassalage  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces,  he  died  in  1776.  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  government  by  his  son  Chengenza.  The  new 
prince^  unlike  his  predecessors,  was  the  slave  of  his 
pleasures  and  the  tyrant  of  his  people.  During  his 
reign,  the  military  operations  oi  the  Birmans  appear 
to  nave  been  completely  suspended,  whilst  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  who  had  so  recently  experienced  the 
power  of  their  arms,  felt  no  inclination  to  become  the 
aggressors.  At  last,  in  consequence  of  his  numerous 
acts  of  savage  cruelty,  a  formidable  conspiracy  was 
excited  against  him,  headed  by  one  of  his  uncles :  the 
conspirators  surrounded  his  palace,  and  though  he 
saved  himself  by  flight,  yet  after  various  adventures, 
he  was  slain  in  17oi2,  and  fell  unlamented,  as  he, had 
lived  despised  by  his  people. 

Shembuan  Menderagee,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Alompra,  and  had  carefully 
concealed  under  an  humble  exterior,  and  an  apparent 
love  of  retirement,  ambition  that  aspired  to  tne  pos- 
session of  the  crown  ;  and  though  Momien,  who  was 
formerly  deprived  of  the  kingdom  when  a  minor  by 
his  uncle  Shembuan,  and  placed  in  retirement  under 
the  care  of  the  priests,  was  now  raised  to  the  throne, 
he  enjoyed  his  dignity  only  eleven  days.  Menderagee, 
who  was  also  his  uncle,  seized  on  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  made  Momien  prisoner.  Deposition  and 
imprisonment,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  usurper ; 
but  without  assigning  any  cause,  or  granting  even 
the  form  of  a  trial,  the  unfortunate  nephew  was,  by 
his  uncle's  orders,  drowned  in  the  river  between  two 
jars,  conformably  to  the  Birman  mode  of  executing 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Desirous  of  extending 
his  dominions,  the  new  kmg  in  1788  attacked  the 
Rajah  of  Arracan,  and  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
months  accomplished  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom, 
which,  with  its  dependencies,  was  formed  into  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Birnum  empire.  He  next  directed  his 
arms  against  Siam,  which,  since  the  attack  by  Shem- 
buan, had  enjoyed  some  respite  from  hostility,  and 
was  beginning  to  recover  its  ancient  vigour.  In  his 
first  attempt  he  was  foiled,  and  being  mortified  with 
the  disappointment,  he  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  retrieve  the  disgrace  whicli  his  arms  had  sustained. 
With  this  view,  he  marched  in  the  spring  of  1786  at 
the  head  of  30,000  men  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  enter- 
ed the  territories  of  tlic  enemy,  when  he  was  opposed 
by  the  king  of  Siam,  and  after  a  furious  engagement 
completely  routed.  In  the  following  year  tne  Sia- 
mese made  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  Birman 
empire  ;  and  at  last  in  1793,  they  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  highly  favourable  to  the  Birman  interests. 
Soon  after  this,  some  of  the  Birman  troops  made  an 
incursion  into  the  British  territories,  in  search  of  some 
banditti  who  had  taken  refuge  in  our  dominions. 
Though  at  first  this  circumstance  had  a  threatening 
aspect,  yet  the  robbers,  as  they  were  found  guilty  of 
the  charges  brought  against  them,  were  delivered  up, 
and  the  whole  anair  was  amicably  settled.  At  the 
same  time,  this  event  furnished  us  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  more  accurate  knowledge  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  situation,  extent  of  territory,  and  commer- 
cial connections  with  British  India,  rendered  a  liberal 
intercourse  with  them  highly  desirable.     In  order  to 


promote  this  important  object,  the  gOTemor-gCKn 
Sir  John  Shore,  now  Lord  Teignmouth,  sent  C^ 
tain  Symes  on  an  embassy  to  the  Birman  couTt,  -m 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  wc  acquired  the  princip 
information  that  we  possess  of  tne  present  ttite  c 
this  empire. 

The  chmate  of  the  Birman  empire  appean  to  b 
very  healthy  and  agreeable.  The  seasons  are  regnbi 
and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  seldom  expe 
rienced  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Inat 
diately  before  the  commencement  of  the  rainSy  the 
heat  mdeed  becomes  very  intense,  but  it  is  only  si 
short  duration  Towards  the  end  of  May,  ColoBd 
Symes  found  the  thermometer  at  98®  about  noon. 

The  soil  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Bimn 
empire  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  produces  asluxmiosi 
crops  of  rice  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  finest  parts  sf 
Bengal ;  but  in  some  parts  extensive  plains  are  tole 
seen,  on  which  the  vestiges  of  cultivation  are  eridoiti 
which  have  been  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  wir  ih 
ring  the  contest  between  the  Birmans  and  the  F^ 
guese,  so  that  the  finest  territories  in  the  world  fane 
m  many  places  become  the  domain  of  the  wild  bcMtt 
of  tho  forest.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire* 
the  country  is  irregular  and  mountainous  $  but  thf 
plains  and  valleys,  particularly  near  the  mcrsyareea 
ceedingly  fertile.  They  yield  excellent  wheat,  mm 
the  various  kinds  of  small  grain  which  grow  in  HJk 
dostan,  with  most  of  the  different  species  of  escnhK 
vegetables.  Sugar  canes,  tobacco  of  a  superior  ^v 
lity,  cotton,  inojgo,  and  the  various  tropical  fhri 
are  natural  products  of  this  country.  The  arfc. 
agriculture,  however,  is  still  in  a  state  of  imperCS 
tion  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  arise  so  mucn  fv^ 
ivant  of  skill  in  the  people  as  from  their  present  si.%i 
tion,  which  renders  great  exertion  to  procure  subav: 
ence  by  no  means  necessary.  The  Birmans  *Kt  ia 
state  similar  to  that  of  a  colony  in  a  new  territci^ 
land  is  cheap  and  abundant,  while  labour  is  piocoi^ 
with  difficulty;  and  hence,  they  cultivate  only  tS 
most  fertile  spots,  and  even  then  only  in  an  indifiies 
manner,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  i 
ture,  which  has  been  very  bountiful  to  this  con 
In  some  quarters,  however,  neat  farms  are  to  be  c 
the  lands  are  fenced  and  divided  into  indosureston^ 
ceive  the  cattle,  of  which  there  are  great  abunduc^ 
the  fields   are  divided  by  thorn  hedges;  the  ki^ 
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grounds  are  prepared  for  rice,  and  the  higher  I 
are  planted  with  leguminous  shrubs,  or  left  fcr  p»^ 
ture.  The  cattle  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
for  draft  and  tillage  are  remarkably  good ;  tbejr  «*• 
ploy  only  two  of  them  in  the  plough,  which  tnnu  v5 
the  soil  very  superficially.  In  their  large  carti  4^ 
lut  four  strong  oxen,  which  are  driven  at  the  gdk^ 
y  a  girl  standing  up  in  the  vehicle,  who  manage!  tl^ 
reins  and  whip  with  ease  and  dexterity,  la  cosi^ 
quence  of  many  parts  of  the  country  remaiiiii^iB'*' 
state  of  nature,  the  woods  are  large  and  numert^^ 
affording  an  abundant  supply  of  various  kinds rfttf^ 
her.  The  monarch  of  tne  Birman  forests,  howeic* 
is  the  teak  tree,  which  grows  in  great  plenty  is^^ 
southern  parts  of  the  empire,  near  the  large  0*^ 
and  is  considered  as  supenor  to  the  Enropesn  «*' 
This  species  of  wood  is  of  peculiar  importwoe  t»^ 
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I  hi  Tftdta  for  sAip-buOdicg,  and  is  on  this 
i  one  of  the  most  muabic  productions  of  the 

Birman  empire  abounds  in  minerals*  There 
1  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  this  country* 
)  former  metal  is  likewise  found  in  the  beds  of 
f-which  descend  from  the  moiintaing.  Precious 
f  alao  met  with  in  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
nbiest  sapphires,  amethysts,  garnets,  chryso- 
s«  loadstone,  and  marble  equal  in  quality 
r^inest  of  Italy*  The  inferior  minerals,  as  iron, 
'Uf  antimony,  arsenic^  sulphur,  are  also  found  in 
''  Lindancc.  The  Binmans  have  likewise  naiu- 
of  petroleum,  similar  to  the  coal  tar  for 
Europe  is  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Lord 
bald.  Captain  Cox  mentions^  that  at  one  place 
upwards  of  500  pits  or  welh  of  this  use- 
fSduction.  The  animals  of  this  country  cor- 
tid  in  general  with  those  of  Hindostan,  so  that 

El  not  require  any  particular  description, 
manufactures  of  the  Birman  empire  consist 
»f  cotton  and  silk  goods,  saltpetre,  gunpow- 
ous  kinds  of  pottery,  marble  statues  of  the 
they  adore.  At  a  certain  village.  Colonel  Symes 
hirty  or  forty  large  yards  crowded  with  statu- 
It  work  on  images  of  various  sizes,  but  all  of  the 
personage,  namely  Gadama,  sitting  cros^  leg- 
m  z  pedestal.  The  quarries,  from  which  they 
lie  materials,  are  only  a  fcw^  miles  distant.  The 
brought  to  the  village  in  blocks  ;  and  after 
at,  the  images  are  sold  to  the  natives.  The 
;  exceeded  the  human  stature,  and  the  price 
'  to  be  100  tackals,  or  about  12 or  IS  pounds 
ig  ;  but  some  diminutive  images  were  so  low  as 
^  three  tackals.  The  workmen  were  civil  and 
imicative*  Their  tools  were  a  chissel  and  a  mal- 

Fthey  smooth  the  images  with  freestone  and 
Many  of  the  idols  were  beautifully  pohsh- 
lich  is  said  to  be  done  by  rubbing  the  marble 
tirec  different  kinds  of  stone  j  the  first  rough, 
zond  finer,  and  the  third  such  as  hones  are  made 
r*he  workmen  afterwards  use  the  palms  of  their 
an  operation  which  gives  the  images  a  trans- 
leamess  far  surpassiucr  the  brightest  polish 
[>pean  marble  ever  exhibits.  Of  late  years, 
ans  have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
aing.  Formerly  they  used  only  small  vessels 
18  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  their  communica- 
Europeans,  they  are  now  launching  vessels 
ierable  magnitude.  When  the  British  era* 
I  aLRaugoon,  the  principal  port  of  the  Bir* 
k^olonel  Symes  saw  several  ships  on  the  stocks 
tOQ  to  1000  tons  burden  ;  three  or  four  of  the 
clonged  to  English  adventurers.  Ships  may 
ucted  in  this  countr)^  at  one  third  less  than 
nges,  »nd  for  nearly  one  half  of  what  they 
ast  at  Bombay,  The  Birman  shipwrights 
^  to  finish  their  work  well ;  they  are  of  an  ath- 
m»  and  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  that  vi- 
Itch  distinguishes  Europeans,  and  gives  them 
pperiority  over  the  enervated  natives  of  Hm- 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  ships  of  Pegu 
^  BO  firmly  made  as  those  constructed  in  our 
The  art  of  vitrification  has  long  been  known 
tf  but  the  inhabitants  are  unable  to  mdkc  so 
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hard  and  transpareitt  a  mibetmce  at  tntt  which  is     Birraan 
brought  from  Europe,     On  the  subject  of  this  ma-  ^  Empirt.  ^ 
nufacturc.  Colonel  Symes  mentions  the  following  cu-  r"^^ 

rious  and  interesting  fiact;  *'  The  Birman  monarch,"  tJ^^*^* 
says  he,  "  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  lliis  manufacture, 
was  particularly  desirous  to  introduce  it  into  hts  own 
dommions ;  and  supposing  that  every  Englishman 
must  be  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  making  whatever 
comes  from  his  own  country,  he  sent  a  message  to 
request  that  I  would  furnish  his  artificers  with  such 
instructions  as  might  enable  them  to  fabricate  glass 
of  a  quality  equal  to  what  was  made  in  England, 
Unluckily  none  of  us  happened  to  be  skilled  m  the 
mystery  of  a  glass-house  ;  all,  therefore,  that  we 
could  do,  was  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  art, 
which  Dr  Buclianan  obligingly  undertook ;  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  them  in  the  acquirement,  and  guide 
them  in  the  practice,  I  lent  them  the  Enct/dopivdta 
Britannica^  and  pointed  out  the  article  where  ihr 
process  is  fully  explained.  Baba  Sheen,  the  second 
m  authority  at  the  port  of  Rangoon,  and  the  Arme* 
nian  interpreter,  translated  it  into  the  Birman  tongue*** 

The  commerce  of  the  Birman  empire  is  very  con*  Commerce, 
siderable.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  between 
the  capital  and  Tunan  in  China.  The  principal  ex- 
port from  the  Birman  territory  is  cotton,  of  w^ich  it 
is  snid  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  a  brown  colour,  of 
which  nankeens  arc  made,  the  other  w*hite  like  the 
cotton  of  India,  This  commodity  is  transported  up 
the  Irrawaddy  in  large  boats,  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Bamoo,  where  it  is  bartered  with  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants, who  convey  it  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water  into  China.  Amber,  ivor)%  precious  stones, 
betel  nut,  and  the  edible  nuts,  brought  from  the  eas- 
tern archipelago,  are  also  articles  of  commerc^.  In 
return  the  Birmans  procure  raw  and  wrought  silks, 
gold  leaf,  prescrN'es,  paper,  and  some  hardwai-e  uten- 
sils. There  ii  also  a  considerable  inland  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  different  parts  of  the  interior, 
particularly  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Several  thou- 
sand boats  are  employed  in  transporting  rice  and  salt 
from  the  southern  provinces,  to  Supply  the  capital  and 
the  northern  districts.  On  the  coast  the  Birmans  pos* 
sees  several  excellent  ports,  particularly  Negrais,  Mer- 
gui,  and  Raugoon.  The  imports  into  the  latter  place 
hum  the  Bmish Settlements  in  179^^»  Colonel  Symes 
was  informed,  amounted  to  about  £\  35^000  Sterling. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  coarse  piece  goods,  glass, 
hardware,  and  broad  cloth  :  the  returns  were  made 
almost  wholly  in  timber.  In  order  to  encourage  our 
trade  with  this  country,  the  king,  upon  our  embassy 
in  17d5,  granted  several  valuable  privileges  to  our 
merchants..  Tlie  Birmans  are  so  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  commerce,  and  so  desirous  of  extending 
it,  that  of  late  years  they  have  tolerated  all  descj  lo- 
tions of  people,  Pagans,  Jews,  Mahometans,  Chris- 
tians, vhc  disciples*  ot  Confuciuii,  and  the  worshippers 
of  fire,  and  invited  strangers  of  ever)''  nation  to  resort 
to  their  ports ;  and  being  free  from  the  prejudices  of 
cast  which  shackle  their  Indian  neighbours,  they  per- 
mit foreigners  to  intermarry  and  settle  among  them. 
The  children  of  sti-angers  of  every  description  born 
of  a  Birmaii  woman  become  subjects  of  the  state,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  if  they  had 
spniug  from  a  line  of  Btrman  ancestry.     In  tlteir 
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c^t  iwfi'  iii^/afla<ctic:;t,t}.&  Binr.us,  like  the  Chineie, 
Br.ake  ao  ?w  cf  ccin.  Sflver  in  bullsor.  and  Ifrad  are 
t&e  cjTTVst  morjei  of tLii country;  weight  ax.d  purity 
«re  ct  c&qne  the  itamcSard  -.-alue,  ar.d  in  zicertair.'* 
M^  tl^^  th«  nativci  arc  cr.ceedinpjJy  irrupilou? 
aw  #Trpcrt.  Mouej  scales  au-id  wei;;jhti  arc  all  fabri- 
♦'ttcd  at  tf.*?  capital,  when  they  are  star.pcd  ar.d  cir- 
r^ihted  tfiron^hout  th**  eir  jiire,  whik-  tiit  u%  of  a.-y 
oth««T  IS  prohibited.  The  bankers  are  al^o  w<^rl:r3 
in  litveri  ar.d  a*uiycr«  of  meul.  This  ii  a  vtrr}-  r;u7e- 
rom  class  of  p^pk'»  and  indispensably  ncc-j>sarr,  ts 
f.o  .tran'i^er  can  undertake  either  to  pay  or  receive 
fr.<*.vy  Without  having  it  first  exa.T.ir.ed  bj  one  of 
Ih'/rn.  £v?ry  tricrchant  has  a  banker  of  this  descrip- 
tion, v.'ith  whom  he  hjdge^  all  his  cafh,  and  who  re- 
uiv':\  a  cnnimi^-tioii  of  oRe per  cent,  upon  it,  in  con- 
lideration  of  which  he  is  rtspori^ible  for  tbe  quality 
of  what  passes  through  liis  hand^ ;  ^r.d  there  has 
been  no  i:i  taricc-y  in  which  a  bracicb  of  tri'st  was  com- 
mitf<d  by  «ii.e  of  these*  bankers. 

In  this  place  we  shall  iiitroduct*  seme  description 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  fiirmau  empire,  as  it  will 
illuUratc  th':  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts  in  this 
couritrv.  The  scat  of  government  has  been  often  suc- 
ccF'Sively  changed  under  different  sovereigns.  At  prc- 
nent  the  capital  is  Ummerapoon,  a  city  which  was 
foiuidird  hy  Menderagec»  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  which  has  speedily  become  one  of  the 
mofct  flourisliing  places  in  the  East.  It  is  situated  on 
a  peninhula  between  a  lake  on  the  south- eabty  and  a 
large  river  with  numerous  i&lcson  the  north-wcbti  and 
with  its  fipires,  turrets,  and  lofty  obelisk,  &c.  noting 
the  royal  presence»  seems  to  rise  like  Venus  out  of 
the  waters.  The  lake  is  called  Tounzemahn,  from  a 
village  on  the  opposite  side*  which  is  ornamented  with 
tall  groves  of  man^^o,  pal  my  rat  and  cocoa  trees.  The 
number  and  singularity  of  the  boats  which  are  moor- 
f'd  in  the  lake,  and  the  siirroundmg  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  hilld,  conspire  to  rcndtr  the  scene  grand  and  in- 
tercbting.  The  fort  is  an  exact  square,  with  oublic 
granaries  and  store-rooms,  and  there  is  a  gildeu  tem- 
y\c  at  each  corner  nearly  ](K)  feet  in  height,  but  far 
inferior  to  others  in  the  vicijnty  of  the  capital.  Li 
the  centre  of  the  fort  stands  the  joy al  palace,  with  a 
wide  court  in  front,  beyond  wliich  is  the  hall  of  coim- 
cil,  supported  by  about  eighty  uillars  disposed  in 
eleven  rows.  The  buildings  of  this  city  are  chiefly 
of  wood, 

Ava,  the  former  capital,  is  about  four  miles  from 
Ummerapoora ;  but  since  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  that  city,  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  de- 
cay. •«  The  walls,"  says  Colonel  Symes,  "  arc  now 
mouldering  into  ruin,  ivy  clings  to  the  sides,  and 
buirfies  suffered  to  grow  at  t)»e  bottom,  undermine 
the  foundation,  and  have  already  caused  large  chasms 
in  the  different  faces  of  the  fort.  The  materials  of 
the  houses,  consisting  chiefly  of  wood,  had,  on  the 
first  01  dor  for  rcmovnig,  been  transported  to  the  new 
riiy  of  Ummerapoora  ;  but  the  ground,  unless  when 
it  is  covered  witn  bushes  or  rank  grass,  still  retains 
traces  of  former  buildingR  and  streets.  Tlic  lines  of 
the  royal  palace,  of  the  grand  council  hall,  the  apart' 
ments  of  the  women,  and  the  spot  on  which  the 
lYcasath  or  imperial  spire  had  stood,  were  pointed  out 
to  us  by  our  guide.    Clumps  of  bamboos,  a  few  plan- 


taL'.  trn:es,  acd  tall  AonHf  occopj  the  gnim  pe* 
iLe  area  of  the  latclr  floorishiDg  capxtaL  We 
^erred  !  vro  dwefling  fiouset  of  mortar  and  biick, 
nxrfs  of  which  had  fallen  in.  Thlesey  our  guidrs  t 
had  bekiDged  to  foreigners.  On  entering  czt^ 
fkiuod  it  inliabited  only  by  bats,  which  ko-  m 
faces,  whilai  our  sense  ot  smelling  was  affected  by  L 
filth«  and  by  the  noiiomc  mildew  that  hvug  upoa 
walls.  Numerous  temples,  on  which  the  &rTc 
never  lay  sacrilcgicus  hands,  were  dilapidatiugby  v 
It  is  irr.pc:sible  lu  draw  a  more  stri&ia^  piciui^ 
desolation  znd  niin." 

Pegu  wa3  fr-rmcrly  capital  of  th?  kingdom  eft 
name :  but  after  the  conquest  of  it  by  Abcz 
who  demolished  the  buildings^  acd  razed  the  nl 
to  the  ground,  it  fell  into  decay.  But  afar  M 
deragee  ascended  the  throne,  he  endeavoured  to  c 
ciliatc  the  native  Pegucic,  by  permitting  them  to 
build  their  ancient  city,  with  in  the  aite  of  whid 
new  town  has  ncci^rdinglr  been  reared.  It  is  situ 
in  17^  HI'  N.  Lat.  and  96'  11'  IJ"  E-  Long.  T 
number  of  inhabitaiits  appears  to  be  about  sis  or  fcr 
thousand. 

Besides  these  cities,  there  are  many  others  of  o 
siderable  importance.  Rangoon,  one  of  the  priodj 
ports  in  the  kingdom,  %'zs  founded  by  Alompn,  i 
IS  estimated  to  contain  about  30,000  InhabitaB 
Towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pegu  stands  Siria 
formerly  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  that  kingdoo,* 
which  carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  wba  i 
possebsion  of  the  Portuguese.  Martaban  was  anock 
sea-port  of  considerable  eminence,  until  the  harixH 
was  impeded  by  order  of  the  Binnan  emperor.  Tk 

fraud  nver  Irrawaddv,  the  course  of  which  is  ita 
200  miles  in  leugtn,  is  adorned  with  ainoM 
towns  and  villages.  Persain  or  Basaian  stands  osii 
western  branch.  At  a  considerable  distance  to  ik  , 
north  is  Prome,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  manjkf  ^ 
sieges  and  bloody  battles,  the  population  olwwdi 
said  to  exceed  that  of  Rangoon.  Chagain?,  oppT 
to  the  capital,  was  once  a  city  of  imperiaTn^an 
and  is  still  a  principal  market  tor  cotton.  F^ipl^  ^ 
celebrated  for  its  numerous  temples,  but  is  nov  l^v 
state  of  decay.  Towards  the  north  and  wcit  •^i*^ 
are  al$o  Arracnn,  Quangtong,  BanioO)  Mun^^^ 
Monchaboo. 

Of  the  population  of  the  Birman  empire  ^ 
no  accurate  information.     Colonel  Symes,  kr^p^  "^ 
says,  that  he  was  credibly  informed  the  n**'-<^^ 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  amounted  to  SOO^o^-^ 
sivc  of  Arracan.     Now,  if  this  be  true,  vA^^^ 
pose  each  of  them,  on  an  average,  to  coe^<^«^ 
houses,  and  every  bouse  six  persons,  the  p^ 
will  amount  to  14,f00,000  persons.    Few*    'a^^^ 
habitants,  however,  live  in  solitar}-  houses; ''   ^    ^ 
ly  form   themselves  into  small  societirsi  ^.^.^j^^^ 
dwellings,  thus  collected,  compose  their  vitr'^^      - 
therefore,  he  concludes,  that  it  we  estijnat*,^',^  ^^^ 
population,  including  Arracan,  at  l^>^^^^y»/M 
not  pi-obably  exceed  the  truth. 

In  their  features  the  Birmans  ^^^^^^^f^'^^rwern 
blance  to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  ^^^^^^^f  fj/j^ 
tan.     The  men  are  not  tall,  but  they  ^^^Zn^^j^^^ 
athletic,  and  have  a  vexy  youthful  appc^,  ^jj^^^     ^ 
Stead  of  using  the  razor,  they  pluck  oc:^  Xtidria'S  ^ 
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clr  tTiighs  and  arms  with  various  fan- 
nd  figures^  wliich  they  considtr  as  a 

I  agamst  the  wcajions  of  their  enemies. 
ipecially  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
er  than  the  Hindoo  females ;  but  they 
ately  formed,  and,  in  general,  they  are 
pulency :  their  hair  is  black,  coarse, 
an  early  age,  the  girb  are  taught  to 
8  in  Buch  a  manner  as  to  make  them 
■d.  When  the  ann  is  extended,  the 
int  is  protruded,  and  the  external  part 

Neither  the  men  nor  the  women  are 
heir  persons  as  the  Hindoos^  among 
iblulion  ii  a  religious  and  moral  duty, 
the  character  of  the  Birmaus  forms  a 
i|  with  that  of  the  nativeaof  India,  from 
i  separated  only  by  a  narrow  range  of 
i  yet,  notwithstanding  the  small  extent 
the  physical  diiference  between  them 
have  been  greater  if  they  had  been  si- 
ppostte  extremities  of  the  globe.  The 
ivcly,  inquisitive,  intelligent  race ;  and, 
ke,  active,  irascible,  and  impatient.  Ii* 
ihey  display  the  ferocity  of  barbarians, 

II  the  softness,  humanity,  and  tender- 
id  society.  They  inflict  the  most  sa- 
r  on  their  enemies  ;  as  invaders,  deso- 
Jicir  steps,  for  they  spare  neither  age 

I  their  own  country  they  assume  a  dif- 
r  J  then  they  manifest  the  spirit  of  be- 

extend  their  aid  to  the  sick,  the  in* 

fed.  In  this  country  beggars  are  ne* 
any  individual  is  unable  to  procure 
his  own  bbotir,  it  is  provided  for  him 
iliat  piety  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  du- 
:cpts  are  religiously  observed* 
houses  of  the  Birmans  are  constructed 
t  and  cheap  materials*  Tiie  use  of 
tf  is  prohibited  by  government,  so  -that 
FUcted  of  wood  ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
with  sufficient  attention  to  conveniens 

II  raised  from  the  ground,  either  on 
or  bamboos,  according  to  the  si^e  of 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  houses 
ted  of  mch  combustible  materials,  th© 
I  <under  continual  apprehension  of  tire, 
they  take  every  precaution.  The  roofs 
rered ;  and,  at  every  door,  there  is  a 
with  an^  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  it,  to 
thatch*  There  is  also  another  pole, 
grating  at  tlie  extremity,  to  suppress 
pressure ;  and  almost  every  house  has 
Slled  with  water,  standing  ready  upon 
a  aumber  of  firemen  patrole  the  streets 
ht,  to  put  out  all  fires  and  lights  af- 
our»     The  art  o/  masonry  has  not,  in 

much  cultivated  among  the  Birmans, 
Q  structures  have  superseded  the  solid 
rick  and  mortar ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
that  though  well  constructed  arches  of 
to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  ancient  tem- 
B  workmen  are  no  longer  able  to  turn 

dieas  of  the  nobles  is  represented  as 
[•.  It  coofists  of  a  long  robe  of  flower- 
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cd  satin,  or  of  velvet,  readflng-  to  ttTe  aiiklea,  with  Birman 
an  open  collar,  and  loose  sleeves.  Over  this  there  is  ^°y"^'' 
a  scarf,  or  flowing  mantle,  which  hangs  from  their  ^"^^V^ 
shoulders ;  and  on  their  heads  they  wear  high  caps 
of  velvet,  either  plain,  or  of  silk  embroidered  with 
jlowers  of  gold,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  owner. 
Earrings  are  worn  bv  the  men,  and  some  persons  of 
condition  use  tubes  of  gold,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  large  quill,  which  expands  at  one 
end  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet ;  others  wear  a  heavy 
mats  of  gold,  beaten  into  a  plate,  and  rolled  up.  This 
lump  of  metal  forms  a  large  orifice  in  the  lobe  of  the 
ear,  and  drags  it  down  by  its  weight  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches.  Men  of  rank  wear,  in  cofnmon  dresg, 
a  tight  coat,  with  long  sleeves,  made  of  muslin,  or  of 
very  fine  nankeen,  and  a  silk  wrapper  that  encircles 
the  waist*  The  working  class  are  usually  naked  to 
the  middle  ;  but,  in  cold  weather,  they  »umetime» 
make  use  of  a  mantle  or  vest  of  European  cloth. 
When  women  of  quality  go  abroad,  they  wear  a  silk- 
sash  like  a  long  shawl,  which  crosses  their  bosom, 
and  h  cast  over  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  flow  graceful- 
ly on  each  side.  The  lowest  class  of  females  often 
wear  only  a  single  garment,  in  the  form  of  a  sheet, 
which,  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  tucked  under 
the  arm,  crosses  thetr  breasts,  which  it  scarcely  con* 
oeals,  and  descends  to  their  ankles,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  legs  protrude  from  under  it  when  they 
attempt  to  walk.  Women  in  full  dress  stain  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  their  nails  of  a  red  colour, 
by  means  of  a  vegetable  juice,  and  strew  on  their  bo- 
soms powder  of  sandal  wood,  or  of  a  particular  kind 
of  bark,  with  which  some  of  them  rub  their  faces* 
Both  men  and  women  tinge  the  edges  of  tlieir  eyelids 
and  their  teeth  of  a  black  coloun 

In  their  food,  the  Blrmans,  compared '  with  th^  pood. 
Hindoos,  are  gross  and  uncleanly.  Although  their 
religion  prohibits  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  general,- 
yet  they  apply  the  interdiction  only  to  those  that  are 
domesticated.  All  game  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
is  publicly  sold  in  the  market.  Reptiles  also,  a» 
iKi^ards,^  guanas,  snakes,  constitute  part  of  the  food  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  they  are  also  extremely  fond  of 
vegetables.  The  higher  ranks  live  with  greater  de- 
licacy, although  their  fare  is  never  sumptuous, 

With  regard  to  their  various  circumstances,  parti<' 
cular  attention  is  paid  to  the  rank  of  the  individuals. 
Id  their  houses,  no  one  dare  assume  a  mode  of  struc- 
ture to  which  he  is  not  legally  entitled,  under  the 
penally  of  a  nvost  severe  punishment,  which  is  never 
jiemitted.  This  subordination  of  ranks  anwng  the 
Birmans  is  maintained,  not  only  with  regard  to  their 
bouses  and  dress,  but  even  in  their  domestic  instru- 
ments ;  the  shape  of  their  betel  box,  which  is  carried 
by  an  attendant  before  one  qf  nobl»  birth  wherever  he 
goes,  his  ear-rings,  his  cup  of  ceremony,  the  accou- 
trements of  his  horse,  and  even  the  metal  of  which* 
his  spitting  box  and  drinking  cup  are  made*  / 

Among  the  Birmans,  marriages  are  not  contracted^  Mani.ig< 
until  the  parties  attain  the  age  of  puberty.  Wheir 
a  young  man  wishes  to  marry  a  girl,  her  mother,  or 
nearest  female  relation,  Brst  makes  the  proposal  in 
private ;  and,  if  it  is  well  received,  a  party  of  hit 
friends  afterwards  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  lady's 
pirentsi  with  whom  they  adjust  the  marriage  portigot 
7, 
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On  the  morning  of  the  bridal  day,  the  bridegroom 
sends  the  maiden  three  lower  garments,  ^hree  sashes, 
and  three  pieces  of  white  mudin,  with  such  jewels, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets,  as  his  circumstances  will  af- 
ford. The  parents  of  the  bride  prepare  a  feast,  and 
formal  writings  are  executed.  Tl^  young  couple  cat 
out  of  the  same  dish,  and  the  bridegroom  presents  the 
bride  with  some  Isepack,  or  pickkd  tea,  which  she 
accepts,  and  returns  the  compliment,  which  ends  the 
ceremony.  The  law  prohibits  polygamy,  and  re* 
cognises  only  one  wife ;  but  concubinage  is  admitted 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  The  concubines  reside  in  the 
same  house  with  the  legitimate  i^nfe,  and  are  obliged 
by  law  to  perform  the  menial  services  of  the  family ; 
and  when  she  goes  abroad,  they  attend  her,  bearing 
}ier  water  flaggon,  betel  box,  fan,  &c»  When  the 
man  dies,  his  concubines,  if  bound  in  servitude  to  him, 
become  the  property  of  the  surviving  widow,  unless 
he  has  emancipated  them  by  a  specific  act  previous 
to  his  decease. 

In  the  Bimian  empire,  prostitution  is  admitted, 
and  is  often  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
wretchedness.  Many  who  follow  this  course  of  life 
are  not  at  their  own  disposal,  nor  do  they  receive  the 
earnings  of  their  unhappy  profession.  According  to 
the  Birman  laws,  if  a  person  contracts  a  debt  which 
he  is  unable  to  pay,  he  becomes  the  property  of  his 
creditor,  who  may  claim  the  insolvent  debtor  as  his 
slave,  and  oblige  aim  to  perform  menial  service  until 
he  liquidates  uie  debt ;  nor  does  the  unhappy  man 
suffer  in  his  own  person  only,  for  his  immediate  rela« 
tions  are  often  included  in  the  bond,  and  are  liable  to 
be  attached  and  sold  to  discharge  the  obligation.  In 
consequence  of  this  uihuman  law,  whole  families  are 
often  plunged  into*  misery  and  ruin.  Innocent  wo- 
men are  dragged  from  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
and,  on  account  of  the  folly  or  misfortune  of  the 
master  of  the  family,  are  sold  to  the  superintendant 
of  the  Jackally,  who,  if  they  possess  particular  at- 
traction, pays  a  valuable  consideration  for  them,  and 
reimburses  himself  by  the  waees  of  their  prostitution. 
Indeed,  the  lower  classes  of  the  Birmans  make  no 
scruple  of  selling  their  daughters,  or  even  their  wives, 
to  foreigners  who  come  to  pass  a  temporary  residence 
among  them  :  this,  however,  reflects  no  disgrace  on 
any  of  the  parties,  and  even  the  woman  is  not  disho- 
noured by  the  connection.  But  when  a  man  leaves 
the  country,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  carry  his  tempo- 
rary wife  along  with  him  ;  and  even  female  children, 
bom  of  a  Birman  mother,  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
away.  Men  may  emigrate  from  the  country ;  but 
the  Birmans  think,  that  the  expatriation  of  women 
would  impoverish  the  state,  by  diminishing  the  sources 
of  population.  On  this  point  the  law  is  extremely 
rigorous.  JBefore  a  ship  receives  clearance,  it  is  care- 
fully searched  by  the  officers  of  the  customhouse ; 
and  even  if  their  vigilance  should  be  eluded,  the  wo«> 
man  would  quickly  be  missed,  and  should  the  vessel 
ever  return  to  a  Birman  port,  the  property  would  be 
confiscated,  and  the  master  subjected  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

The  Birmans  do  not  shut  up  their  women  in  the 
walls  of  a  haram,  or  surround  them  with  guards,  like 
most  other  nations  of  the  East.  Such  low  jealousy 
forms  no  part  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 


people.  They  do  oot  conceal  their  wivw  or  dan 
ters  from  the  eyes  of  men,  but  allow  them  to  havi 
free  intercourse  with  the  world  as  the  rulet  of  £i 
pean  society  admit  of.  Infidelity,  however,  » 
common  among  the  Birman  women.  Indeed,  t 
have  in  general  too  much  employment  Co  aUow  t 
for  the  corruption  of  their  minds,  for  even  woma 
the  highest  rank  seldom  sit  in  idleness  at  home.  ' 
female  servants,  like  those  of  the  Grecian  dame 
antiquity,  ply  the  various  labours  of  the  loom,  wl 
the  mistress  of  the  house  superintends  and  din 
their  industry.  CoL  Symes  mentions,  that,  oa 
cadon  of  a  formal  visit  to  the  mother  of  the  pici 
queen,  they  observed,  in  one.  of  the  galleriei  of 
palace,  three  or  four  looms  working  by  the  damid 
his^  household.  Indeed,  weaving  is  chiefly  a  fen 
occupation,  and  most  females  make  all  the  cotton  i 
silk  cloth  that  is  necessary  for  domestic  oonion^ 
In  some  respects,  however,  women  are  treated  ai 
they  did  not  hold  the  same  place  in  the  scak  of  a 
tion  as  the  men.  The  evidence  of  a  feoiale  ii 
received  as  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  a  man,  ] 
they  are  not  allowed  to  ascend  the  steps  of  a  coorl 
justice,  but  are  obliged  to  deliver  their  testimony 
the  outside  of  the  roof. 

Among  the  public  amusements  of  the  Bimu 
are  boxing  matches,  fireworks,  processiont,  exh 
tions  of  dancin?,  puppet  shows.  They  are  paita 
larly  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments.  At  P 
there  is  a  theatre,  in  an  open  court,  which  is  w^ 
didly  illuminated  by  lamps  and  torches  when  thea 
cal  performances  are  exhibited.  Indeed,  at  all  C 
vals  they  have  dramatic  entertainments,  consistioj 
music,  dancing,  and  action,  with  a  dialogue  in  lec 
tion.  The  higher  ranks  are  likewise  particiik 
fond  of  chess.  The  board  which  they  use  ia  ti 
game  is  exactly  similar  to  ours,  containing  64f  sqavi 
and  the  number  of  troops  the  same,  sixteen  cm  m 
side ;  but  the  names,  the  power,  and  the  dispooli 
them,  differ  essentially.  On  the  last  day  of  tne  jta 
a  curious  custom  prevails  throughout  the  Bin 
empire.  To  wash  away  the  impurities  of  the  pn 
and  commence  the  new  year  free  from  stain,  « 
men  on  this  day  are  accustomed  to  throw  wA 
on  every  man  they  meet,  and  the  men  have  the  pif 
lege  of  retahating*  This  licence  gives  rise  to  a  gn 
deal  of  harmless  merriment,  particularly  among  t 
young  women,  who,  armed  with  large  syriagcl  i 
flaggons,  endeavour  to  wet  every  man  that  goes  alo 
the  streets ;  and,  in  their  turn,  receive  the  same  co 
pliment  with  perfect  good  humour.  Dirtv  wit 
however,  is  never  employed ;  nor  is  a  man  allowed 
lay  hold  of  a  woman,  but  he  may  cast  as  much  wH 
over  .her  as  he'  pleases,  provided  she  hat  beea  t 
aggressor ;  but  if  a  woman  warns  a  man  that  i 
does  not  mean  to  Join  in  the  diversion,  it  is  coondi 
ed  as  an  avowal  of'^pregiiancy,  and  she  passes  witho 
molestation. 

In  the  Birman  empire,  fimends  are  sdenonizcdvi 
great  parade,  and  various  external  demonstratioos^ 
grief.  The  corpse  is  placed  on  a  bier,  and  cam 
on  men's  shoulders ;  the  procession  moves  ism 
along ;  the  relations  attend  in  mourning ;  and  w 
men,  hired  for  the  occasion,  precede  the-bodyy  > 
chaunt  a  dirge-like  air.    The  Birmans-  bun  tin 
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13  tbe  person  is  a  pauper ;  to  which  c:t^, 

buriedyor  cast  into  the  river,  as  the  cere* 

burning  is  very  expensive.     The  bier  is  pla- 

fiineralpUe  six  or  eight  feet  high,  made  of 

dried  wood  laid  across  each  other,  with  in- 

admit  a  due  circulation  of  air*  and  to  in- 

the  Bame.     The  priests  walk  roiind  the  pile, 

g  prayers  to  Godama,  until  ific  fire  reaches 

►dyt   when   the  whole  is  quickly  reduced  to 

-^lic  bones  arc  afterwards  collected  and  depo* 

grave-     Persons  of  high  rnnk,  such  as  the 

Jcflia&tic  of  a  province,  the  prime  minister* 

iber  of  the  royid  family,  are  embalmed,  and 

ins  are  preserved  for  six  weeks,  or  two 

fier  which  they  are  committtd  to  the  fune- 

Durii>g  this  period  the  body  lies  in  state 

nonastcry  ;   but  at  the  capital  it  is  placed  in 

^oon^  beautifully  ornamented  with  gildin^i 

ifivdy  appropriated  to  this  purpose.    Honey 

be  the  principal  ingredient  which  they  em- 

►reserve  the  body  from  putrefaction. 

•  the  Birmans,  Col.  Symes  mentions   a  sin- 

icription  of  people  called  Carayners,  who  in- 

Crent  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  the 

irovinces  of  Dalla  and  Bassieu,  and  of  whom 

several  societies  in  the  districts  adjacent  to 

»     They  w^ne  represented  to  him  by  a  Ca- 

s«iouary  as  a  simple,  innocent   race,  mild  in 

iinerSf  exceedingly  hospitable  to  strangers, 

\g  a  language  distinct  from  that  of  the  Bir« 

mj^  entertaining  rude  notions  of  religion.    They 

Ipnost  industrious  subjects  of  the  state,  and 

vreat  part  of  the  provisions  used  in  the  coun* 

^riculturei  gardening,  and  the  care  of  cattle^ 

Ktt  their  only  occupations.     Their  villages 

Ifekcc   community,  from  which  they  exclude 

*r  people  ;  and  they  never  reside  in  cities,  m- 

:]e,  or  marry  with  strangers.     They  profess 

hserve  the  principle  of  universal  peace, 

,  ^    ,^  in  war,  or  taking  part  in  contests  f«?r  ' 

>n  J  a  system  which  necessarily  places  them  in 

[1  to  the  mling  power  of  the  day.     Of  late 

evert  t^i<^y  have  been  much  oppressed  by 

Birman    landholders  ;   in  consequence  of 

mbcrs  of  them  have  withdrawn  into  the 

of  Arracan. 

iture  the  BirmaiM  have  made  considerable 
I  for  though  they  have  not  explored  the 
of  science,  or  reached  to  superior  exq^letice 
ine  arts,  yet,  in  general,  they  are  certainly 
ligent  people.  The  knowledge  of  letters  js 
jly  di(Tus«.'d  anr>ong  them,  that  there  are  no 
tcs,  few  of  the  peasantry,  or  even  of  the  com- 
itcrmen,  who  cannot  read  and  write  the  vul- 
^uc.  Few,  however,  are  versant  in  their  books 
;ice,  which,  containing  many  Sanscrit  terms, 
sy  often  written  in  the  Pah  text,  are  above  the 
Ension  of  the  multitudCi  The  Birman  language 
Mhirty'three  simple  sounds,  to  represent  which, 
habet  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  distinct 
CTi,  exclusive  of  various  marks  and  contrac- 
wrhich  bupply  tlie  place  of  long  and  sJiort 
►  diphthongs,  &c-  Tlie  Birmans  write  like 
fans,  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  and,  though 
no   di&tinguialiing  place  betweea   their 
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words,  they  mark  the  pauses  of  a  full  sentence,  and  BTnnaii 
the  full  stops.  Their  letters  are  distinct,  and  their  E^^P'^e. 
manuscripts  are,  in  general,  very  beautiful.       The  ^^r^^ 

common  bookii  of  the  Birmans,  like  tho&e  of  the  ^ock?. 
Hindoos,  are  composed  of  the  palmyra  leaf,  on 
which  the  letters  are  engraved  with  a  ?*tyle ;  but 
they  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  Western  con- 
tinent, in  the  neatness  of  the  execution,  and  in  the 
ornaments  which  decorate  them*  Books,  in  the  Pali 
text,  are  sometimes  composed  of  thin  stripes  of  bam* 
boo,  delicati'ly  plaited  and  varnished  over  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  smooth  and  hard  surface,  on  a 
leaf  of  any  dimensions.  This  surface  is  afterwards 
gilded,  and  the  sacred  letters  are  traced  upon  it  ia 
black  and  bhining  japan  ;  the  margin  is  illuminated 
bv  wreaths  and  figures  of  gold,  on  a  red,  green,  or 
black  ground*  In  every  monastery  there  is  a  repo* 
sitory  of  books,  which  are  usually  kept  in  lacquered 
chests*  When  at  the  capital,  Colonel  Symes  paid 
a  visit  to  the  royal  library,  of  which  he  gives  us  the 
following  interesting  description.  **  It  is,"  says  he,  Royal  li- 
"  a  large  brick  building,  raided  on  a  terrace,  and  brary. 
covered  by  a  roof  of  a  very  compound  stnicture.  It 
consists  of  one  square  room,  with  an  enclosed  viran- 
do,  or  gallery,  surrounding  it-  The  room  was  lock- 
ed, and,  as  we  had  not  a  special  order  for  seeing  it, 
the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the  hhrary,  said  that 
be  was  not  at  liberty  to  open  the  doors,  but  assured 
us  there  was  nothu^g  in  the  inside  different  from 
what  we  might  see  in  the  virando,  where  a  number 
of  large  chests,  curiously  ornamented  with  gilding 
and  japan,  were  ranged  in  regular  order  against  tfic 
wall.  I  counted  fifty ;  but  there  were  many  morcy 
probably  not  less  than  a  hundred.  The  books  were 
regularly  classed,  and  the  contents  of  each  chest  were' 
written  in  gold  letters  on  the  lid.  The  hbrarian 
opened  two,  and  shewed  me  some  very  beautiful' 
writing,  on  thin  loaves  of  ivory,  the  margins  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  Bowers  of  gold,  neatly 
executed.  I  saw  also  some  books  written  in  the  an- 
cient Pali,  the  rehgious  text.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  be  arranged  with  perfect  regularity  ;  and  1  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  books  on  divers  subjects; 
more  on  divinity  than  any  other :  but  history,  music,, 
medicine,  painting,  and  romance,  had  their  separate* 
treatises.  Tlif  volumes  were  disposed  under  distinct 
heads,  regularly  numbered  ;  and  if  all  the  other 
chests  were  a*  well  filled  as  those  that  were  submit- 
ted to  our  inspection,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  hi*f 
Birman   majesty   m  3,  a  more  numerous  li- 

brary than  any  poti  n  tlic  banks  of  tlie  Da- 

nube to  the  borders  oi  Cluua." 

To  this  general  account  of  the  literattire  of  the  Booluin 
Birmans,  wc  may  add  a  few  particulars  relative  todustory. 
some  of  the  nrts  and  sdt*nces.    They  are  said  to  pos- 
sess many  ;  works,  containing  an  account  of 
the  hves  ;<i  ^  of  the  different  families  of  their 
princes ;    but   they   are   very  fabulous,  and  abouitd 
with  omens  and  prodigies*     They  have  also  transla- 
tions of  the  history  of  China  and  Sium,  and  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Kathee,  Ko'Sh.^nT.vP/*.   Pagoo,  Saym- 
may,  and    Layuxayu.       In  the    Birmaniij^^-ji^ii,^^ 
liave  several  books.   They  dnii^v  viinu.  '^  ="•     - -r*tv- 
six  genera  ',  and  of  these  several  are  8  j 
many  species*     They  arc  acquainted  wuii  tuc  uj»c  of 
3x 
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-Mrrurr  a  -r..»    :::•  u  -.ir  iprtuml  dataae;  bat  the 
nanrf-r  n  vnicn  ^i*-"  •mcxi^nr  4  ii  nciiher  safe  nor 
erTain.      T'lirr  r.:ija?  i  uns>  of  ciflnabar  and  tcmie 
.thcr  -nnt-'r^Ls-   ir..i-   v— jr  7  fire  to  ity  the  |Mticnt 
3nai«  -.-:'-  -Timw  vr.-  :v-i  r.£MftnU;  but  he  is  leldom 
jjje   -z    ::»:-:-••  ^.-«*  .'■r.'f  :^  th:j  course,  as  it  always 
:r'ci:c:2s  i  -»irz    .f  *sp*strte,  and  extreme  laoguor. 
:r  -Z£  tiun-.2i  .&:::? loir,  aommy  is  a  favourite  me- 
icnie  ■    :ii^  -:^  jr^acsr  part  of  the  fiirman  remedies 
*re   :2itca    rmm    :iie  7e^|rstable  creation,  especiaUy 
Lcse    :f  m  imisacc  nature.      They  are  well  ac* 
MOizted.  -wnh  *hc  pZanu  of  the  coontry ;  and  for  a 
;?rai  :!inicer  a£  them  hare  appropriate  names.     On 
:ns  vriuie,  ao'vever,  the  practice  of  their  phyiicians 
9  ainifjht  entirely  empirical ;  and,  accordingly,  thej* 
are  not  held  ra  hi^  estimation  among  their  country, 
men.     There  is  a  curious  custom,  mentioned  by  Dr 
Buchanan,  with  regard  to  this  class  of  men.     If  a 
Touir^  woman  appears  to  be  dangerously  ilJ,   the 
phy^dan  and  her  parents  frequenUy  enter  into  an 
asn^r^^iittnt,  by  which  he  undertakes  to  cure  Her.     If 
tfie  djctor  is  successful  in  this,  he  takes  her  as  his 
property  :  bat  if  she  dies,  he  pa^s  a  certain  sum  for 
btir  to  the  parents :  for  in  the  Birman  empire  no  pa- 
rrot grres  away  his  daughter,  either  as  a  wife  orcon- 
cubiize»  without  some  valuable  consideration.    In  sur- 
Z^rum  the  skill  of  the  Birmans  extends  only  to  the 
dreeing  of  wounds  and  setting  of  bones.     Of  late, 
iudei.\i,  they  have  introduced  from  Arracan  the  art 
of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox.   The  practice,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  become  general,  as 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  marked 
by  that  disease.     The  Baptists,  who  have  for  some 
yrars  laboured  with  so  much  success  in  propa^ting 
i^hristianity  in  Bengal,  have  lately  sent  a  mission  to 
the  Birmim  empire ;  and,  in  1808,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionnries,   Mr  Felix  Carey,  introduced  the  vaccine 
inoi-iilation  into  the  city  of  Rausroon.     He  perform- 
rd  t)ic  operation  on  a  considerable  number  of  people, 
uikU  among  others,  the  family  of  the  governor,  so 
that  we  fondly  hope,  this  inestimable  discovery  will 
MHMi  extt*nd  through  the  empire,  and  prevent  the 
/utuir  ravages  of  the  natural  pox.     On  law  the  Bir- 
iiimtik  have*  many  treutiscs,  particularly  the  Institutes 
III  Mi'iiii,  !ind  copious  commentaries  upon  them.  The 
iiiilu  Ml  ronimuii  uw  is  said  to  have  suffered  scve- 
fiil  iiJlriatiiiiiii  and  additions  by  the  decrees  of  various 
|ii  iiiti'M.  Tiirkin^r  who  sat  on  the  throne  wlien  theBri- 
f  i«h  iMiiliiPiAy  wan  licnt  to  this  country,  was  a  very  intel- 
li^^i  lit  piiiicif,  Mild  had  cdused  the  Institutes  01  Menu 
Ml' III  iritiifelHted  from  t)ie  English  of  Sir  W.Jones.  He 
iiiiiui  ihiM  fort*  have  heard  of  what  is  pursued  amoner 
ihfi  l.iiro]«raiib,  ni  least  in  oriental  literature;  and 
«vi:  ffijy  li(>|i'?  that  Honur  more  useful  books  may  at- 
iriM  I  hi<i  iintlcif,  and  promote  the  diffusion  of  know- 
liEilfv  Minmi^  hill  people.     'Hie  Birmans  are  extreme- 
ly (ffiid  <if  |inrtry  and  music.     They  have  epic  as 
i*«  JJ  Mfe  f  t  liLMiiuH  ptiems,  of  high  celebrity  ;  and  they 
^»v  iitinl  fifi'miiDg,  in  hemic  numbers,  the  exploits 
•ti   I  III  11    kings  unci  generals.     It  is  said,  tliat  the 
|,i«««kirM  III  iht-  great  Alompra,  the  deliverer  of  his 
M#i4iiiiy,  14  irlilirated  in  vorsi»s  nut  unworthy  of  hts 
fttuHiiu  and  his  fiirliiiie.     The  membt*r«  of  the  Bri- 
lish  I  f flossy  riaw  nm*  of  their  dramatic  representa- 
IftMii  «l  i'ff||iii  find  K«vv  It  considei«ble  praise.    The 
\t*Huv  waskptiiU'd,  without  raut)  the  actioi^ani. 


mated  withcmt  beiop  extravagant ;  aad  tbe  di 
of  the  Driocipal  perfonners  were  showy,  yet  be 
ing.  Music  ia  a  science  which  is  also  held  io  c 
derable  estimatioa  throughout  the  Birman  en 
and  is  cultivated  more  generally  than  in  Indb. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Birmans  divide  tia 
at  orce  a  proof  of  the  progress  and  the  defcv 
their  knowledge.  The  space  in  whidi  the  finge 
be  raised  and  depressed,  is  called  ckarasi ;  n 
them  make  one  piaan  ;  and  six  piaant  one  pizam 
about  a  minute.  The  day  commences  at  noon, 
is  divided  into  eight  portions,  of  about  thiee  fa 
each.  Their  divisions  of  time  are  ascertained  1 
machine  resembling  the  hour-glass,  and  sonet 
by  a  perforated  pan  placed  in  a  tub  of  water.  1 
are  announced  by  a  stroke  on  an  oblong  drum,  w 
is  always  placed  near  the  dwelling  of  the  cldef 
gistrate  of  the  town  or  village.  It  is  cobb 
raised  on  a  hij^h  bamboo  stage,  with  a  roof  of  1 
to  protect  it  Irom  the  weather.  The  edifice  M 
royal  palace  in  the  capital  is  of  nusonry,  and  is 
lofty ;  so  that  the  sound  is  said  to  be  distinctly 
veyed  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  city.  The 
man  year  is  divided  into  twelve  months,  which 
sist  alternately  of  29  and  30  days ;  so  that  an  < 
nary  year  consisu  only  of  354  days.  In  01 
therefore,  to  complete  a  solar  revolution,  they  ix 
calate  cxtrf  third  year  a  month  of  30  days  ;  an 
that  year  they  add  other  three  days  to  certain  of 
months :  but,  as  every  fourth  year  will  still  oca 
the  difference  of  a  day,  as  in  our  bissextile  7 
their  style  has  been  frequently  altered  by  arbiti 
authority.  His  present  Birman  majesty,  hone 
is  so  desirous  to  ascertain  and  establish,  by  accn 
tables,  a  permanent  and  invariable  measuremm 
time,  that  he  made  application  to  the  governor' 
neral  of  India  to  send  to  his  capital  a  Bramin  Jd 
in  astronomy,  to  assist  the  deliberations  of  his  a 
cil  of  professors,  among  whom  his  majesty  lis 
'  presides  in  person  ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  no  iacQ 
derable  proficient  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  ' 
manner  in  which  the  Birman  month  is  subdivided 
probably  peculiar  to  this  nation.  Instead  of  ltd 
mg  the  days  progressively,  from  the  commenoeii 
to  the  close  of  the  month,  they  advance  no  far 
than  the  full  moon  ;  from  which  they  recede,  h] 
trogressive  enumeration,  until  the  end  of  the  mo 
The  naonth  is  also  subdivided  into  four  weeb 
seven  d^ys  each  ;  and  the  eighth  day  of  the  ina 
ing  moon,  the  fifteenth  or  full  moon  ;  the  eight 
the  decreasing  moon,  and  the  last  day  of  the  m 
are  set  apart  by  the  Birmans  as  sacred  festivals, 
these  hebdominal  holidays  no  public  business  is  ti 
acted,  and  mercantile  en^eements  are  sospem 
and  the  strict  observers  of  niem  take  no  susten 
between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun :  bol 
latter  instance  of  self  denial  is  not  very  commoo, 
is  rarely  practised,  except  in  the  metropolis,  s 
the  appearance  of  sanctity  is  sometimes  assmned 
the  crafty  as  the  means  of  attaining  promotion, 
sovereign  himself  is  a  great  favourer  of  the  am 
ties  of  the  Birman  reli^on ;  and  his  chief  mn 
has  for  many  years,  on  tne  Birman  Sabbath,  absl 
ed  from  food,  so  long  as  the  sun  appeared  above 
horizon. 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Birmui  an  won 
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i-.  .u  ihiiv  f-jf  rime  to  perform  any  of  the  common 
.■utc\..u.'.:  ,:.-.  *  ilea,  ao  long  as  they  occupy  at- 
••lit III!.,  T.ust  iivfrrt  r'li^ir  mii.ds  from  the  abstract 
Ml.?,  mfjiarii.n  it  -.iie  ^iv.ae  e«ence.  They  receive 
oiUi-.tn.rior*^  ji  :ao«i  :rom  '.he  iaity,  and  prefer  what 
.i .  ».«.i  Ci  lio:.  Z.icn  j-on'rejic  ?enda  forth  a  certain 
..in.i.iT  14  r-.  n:  .T.iirrs.  -.vnc  •valk  at  a  quick  pace 
;.r.,....u  r»t-  trr-rts,  :arr":nq'  a  box  in  which  the  do- 
.at.*i ...1  .r-'  ler.i.iu^a.  Uunnsr  their  walks  they  ne- 
■r  a.-.:  ..e:r  -v-  irotir.d  tnem,  but  keep  them  fixed 
*u  ..I'  jr  .i-i.-ai;  .i;_-v  ij  not  atop  to  solicit,  and  sel- 
Lum  •.'«.-:.  »ouitat  riic  lo.iora,  who  appear  more  desirous 
.y  «-:t...v  nar.  ney  ire  to  receive.  The  Rahaans  eat 
jQir  .i.^^  .-^i4iv.  iaineiy,  at  the  hour  of  noon  ;  and 
.-  .  .Hi.^:;  .iTZT'T  .  :-ii;t::y  oi  provisions  is  commonly 
;;i\.c::/.Mi  '.Zui.  .i  .uzEc:enc  for  the  members  of  the 
:jr.v  !^t5.  .r.c  urpi-ia  :a  disposed  of  to  needy  stran- 
:'?r:.  .i  .lie  >.  or  ^cnciars,  who  daily  attend  them 
ui"  .:j-.-.:^i::-  c  .vtitfrs,  and  in  the  duties  of  religion 
u.v.  -i^rj^'r-.  J-:m  tne  cumber  of  convents  in  the 
-L-.c-  .o;.7:;ooii  jt  Rau  Toon,  the  number  of  priests 
a-jw  V.  .».—  :jnsicerable.  Colonel  Symes  was  in- 
-r-n..-:  :  ."  rjLjr-ried  1500;  but  this  must  include 
/^  >c  .::  ...c;r  :o.;c'aie.  Formerly,  it  is  said,  there 
.;.rr  jtic  x%:r;:;ere3  of  virgin  priestesses,  who,  like 
:*i.-  \.jiL«aE:».  rrr^  yellow  garments,  cut  off  their 
r,  u:vi  ^^i:-:i  :hemselves  to  chastity  and  rch- 
."..;  :.::sv  5ccie:ics  were  long  ago  abolished, 
.4   .   ..rida  :c  :.  .•  ^cpulation  of  the  state. 

L'tv  ;.  r.L'l^s  of  Godama  are  generally  of  a  pyra- 

...;    .k;«:n,  a.;d  are  supposed  to  contain  some  relics 

.  *.•   c^v,  a*  a  tooth,  a  bone,  a  hair,  or  a  gar- 

u.      l>.e  pyramids  are  often  of  an  immense  size  : 

.%  ^v  ccnSiVucted  of  solid  brick-work,  plastered 

v.  a." d  c^cei-ally  placed  on  a  prodigious  elevated 

•  -v-v.      Vhe  base  of  the  pyramid  is  frequently  sur- 

..^kc  >v  a  double  row  of  small  ones;  and  the 

^  T'init  »'f  :ho  whole  is  always  crowned  with  umbrel- 

...-,  -jcc  e:  a  combination  of  iron  bars,  into  a  kind  of 

.i^rxv  %iork,  and  adorned  with  bells.  Many  of  these 

*r.J*a»v  fiom  three  to  five  hundred  feet  high. 

.  >  .  c  Lrv/i  i«'mplcs,  the  umbrella,  with  at  least  the 

i.vv!  iv*.*'<  ^'?  iho  pyramid,  and  often  the  whole,  is 

.  ..  :\  \  ^  :%:»'o  o\or.     Other  temples,  of  nearly  a  si- 

v».    >*..*;;*  I u:c,  but  hoUow  within,  contain  images 

•.  ^^onr.rt,  to  whicli  the  adoration  of  his  disciples 

.*    /uivvi.d  ;    however,  the  greater  number  of  the 

u.  ijivi  aiv  placed  in  a  kind  of  chapels  which  sur- 

.vi'ud  the  laigo  pyramids,  containinp  the  relics  of 

i:,sUnd.      Ill  ihes^-  fig«n»s,  the  (rod  is  always  repre- 

..iiivxl  a*  a  younjr  niaii,  of  a  placid  coimtenauce,  and 

;*»iiiall>   lu.llie  divs*  of  a  Ualiaan.     His  postures 

ju-  *aiu«M*.     Tlie  most  c^^mmoii  it  that  ot  sitting 

v.o.^.legj'ed  upon  a  lliroue,  wuh  his  left  hand  rest- 

.  ,;  upfn'lu^  Uyxt  ami  holdm^f  a  book,  and  with  his 

.ui'lii  hai»a  ovci   hw  kmv.      The  imagrs  of  Godama 

..."  ..I  \»i»KMu  maieiiMs,  a«  cUv.  %vppcr,  silver,  and 

,l.»l.  I  u  I .     Nhnv  ot  ihcw  .tix^  i^wipletcly  gilded  and 

...n  .Mu-mta  \Mi\\  |unUinH«  %'t  llowvu.   The  size  also 

».i   ihMe  im.ij;o!i  \mw»  c^%s\sUi»}:Iv*     Sonu?  arc  not 

.,1mm.     »^  iiuKiM  hijjh.  aiulolhmaiv  ot  a  most  co- 

l,»    ,1    4  ..    .        \^,  |\m  bewail  «u»itioiw»  that  he  saw 

H,  ..n  u  ,    .u    V I ».  »^»»'M*i»wf  ol  vine  solid  block  of 

^.,,..     r,'  I  ,     .    ..a  iH  A  v\u»^  iHMWie.     lie  had  no 
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opportunity  of  measuring  its  dimenaoDS  ;  but 
gers  appeared  to  be  about  the  length  and  tl; 
of  a  large  man's  thigh  and  leg,  irom  wheiM 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of  the  ^ 

Besides  attendin?  to  their  private  devotic 
customary  among  the  Birmans  to  present  ofie 
the  temples.  These  are  very  various ;  boil 
fruits,  especially  the  cocoa  nut,  flowers  nati 
artificial,  and  a  variety  of  curious  ficruretf  i 
paper,  gold  leaf,  and  the  cuttings  of  the  co 
kernel,  are  the  most  common.  It  is  also  ver 
mary  for  the  rich  to  offer  elegant  white  ui 
with  golden  ornaments,  large  slippers,  canes» 
and  all  manner  of  utensils  gilded,  and  of  tl 
materials.  Instead  of  these  costly  offerings,  1 
content  themselves  with  presenting  imitations 
in  paper.  These  gifts  are  placed  on  altars 
wooden  benches  before  the  god  or  the  temp 
the  eatables  become  a  prey  to  the  dogs  or  th* 
People  who  have  been  in  danger  by  water, 
models  of  boats  or  ships,  some  of  which  are 
with  considerable  neatness.  One  of  the  most  ( 
ways  for  a  person  to  express  his  devotion,  is  1 
patch  of  a  temple,  in  consequence  of  which  i 
them  have  a  very  motley  appearance.  Th« 
ficence  of  the  king  in  this  respect  has  been  v 
tensive.  Dr  Buchanan  was  told,  that  he  is  a 
at  the  expense  of  nearly  86,805 tb  weight  of  si 
this  purpose.  In  no  case  do  the  Birmans  offer 
sacrifices. 

In  the  Birman  empire,  the  most  liberal  tol 
of  religion  prevails.  In  the  same  street  may  fa 
the  bolemn  voice  of  the  Muezzin  calling  tfaie  J 
'  to  early  prayers,  and  the  bell  of  the  Portuguc 
pel  tinkhng  a  summons  to  the  catholic  Cfa 
Processions  meet  and  pass  each  other  without 
or  receiving  the  smallest  offence.  The  Birmai 
trouble  themselves  about  the  religious  opinion 
sect,  nor  disturb  their  ritual  ceremonies,  p 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  peace  of  soc: 
meddle  with  their  own  deity  Godama.  Some 
the  natives  have  embraced  the  catholic  religion 
docs  not  appear  that  any  persecution  has  been 
on  this  account.  The  catholics  have  three  p! 
worship  at  Rangoon,  but  the  congregations 
very  large.  In  no  capacity  can  any  one  resid 
Birman  empire  with  less  suspicion  than  as  a 
of  religion.  Persons  sustaining  this  characte 
thcr  Cfnristian,  Mahomedan,  or  Pagan,  have 
privileges  by  order  of  government  than  thoM 
other  capacity. 

In  this  country  the  form  of  government  is  dc 
but  still  the  emperor  is  accustomed  to  consult 
cil  of  ancient  nobles.  There  is  no  country 
East  in  which  the  royal  establishment  is  arrang 
such  minute  attention  as  in  the  Birman  cour 
splendid  without  being  wasteful,  and  numeroi 
out  confusion.  There  are  different  officers  b) 
the  affairs  of  government  in  its  various  depa 
are  transacted.  The  Birman  government  ha! 
reditary  dignities  or  employments  ;  for  on  tfa 
of  the  possessor,  all  honours  and  offices  rever 
crown.  The  order  of  nobility  has  different  ( 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
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mpose  the  chain  which  is  the  badge  of  the 
^lo  subject  18  ever  honoured  with  a  higher 
lan  12>  and  the  kin^  alone  wears  2^» 
irman  Bystcm  of  jurisprudence  is  replete  with 
►rality,  and  is  distinguished  above  the  Hindoo 
its  perspicuity  and  good  sense.  It  provides 
r  for  ahnost  every  kind  of  crime  that  can  be 
d,  and  adds  an  ample  chapter  of  precedents 
ions  to  guide  the  inexperienced  m  cases  of 
d  difficulty.  The  trial  by  ordeal,  however, 
eful  to  this  code  ;  but  it  prevails  in  all  coun- 
re  the  Hindoo  religion  is  professed,  and  is  as 
s  their  records.  An  instance  of  the  exercise 
ode  of  trial  is  mentioned  by  Colonel  Symes. 
men  having  litigated  a  small  property  in  a 
justice,  and  the  judges  finding  it  difficult  to 
le  question  of  right,  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
er  to  the  issue  of  an  ordeal.     The  parties, 

by  the  officers  of  the  court,  the  Rahaans, 
Ititudc  of  people,  repaired  to  a  pond.  After 
rayers  and  ceremonies,  the  two  women  enter- 
3nd  accompanied  by  two  or  three  men,  one 

placed  them  close  to  each  other,  and  put  a 

their  heads,  which  he  pressed  down  tifl  they 
h  immersed  at  the  same  instant.  After  con- 
3ut  of  sight  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half, 
lem  being  nearly  suffocated,  raised  her  head, 
le  other  continued  to  sit  on  her  hams  at  the 
but  was  immediately  lifted  up  by  the  man  ; 
ich,  an  officer  of  the  court  pronounced  judg- 
ler  favour  ;  and  of  the  equity  of  the  decision, 
sent  seemed  to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt, 
ctice,  however,  and  that  of  imprecation,  are 
ng  ground,  and  have  of  late  years  been  dis- 
inced  by  the  judicial  courts  both  of  India  and 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  Birmans 
:  in  particular  cases,  but  rigorous  in  others. 
:  commission  of  theft  does  not  incur  the  pe* 
death  unless  the  amount  stolen  is  above  800 
or  about  £100  sterling,  or  is  attended  witli 
cumstances  of  atrocity,  afr  murder  or  mutila- 
3  the  former  case,  the  culprit  lias  a  round 
printed  on  each  cheek  by  gunpowder  and 
ition,  and  on  his  breast  the  word  thieff  with 
lie  stolen ;  for  the  second  offence  he  is  de- 
F  an  arm  ;  but  the  third  inevitably  produces 
lunishment.  Decapitation  is  the  mode  bv 
iminals  suffer,  and  in  the  performance  of  it 
an  executioners  are  exceedingly  skilful.  In 
nist ration  of  public  affairs,  the  Birman  go* 
:  does  not  allow  of  privacy  or  .concealment, 
thy  of  remark,  that  when  the  British  ambas- 
i  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  estabhsh- 
certain  regulations  with  regard  to  our  com- 
nd  had  returned  to  the  port  of  Raugoon,  the 
)f  that  district  informed  him  that  the  order 
;  publicly  read  and  regulated  on  the  follow- 

adding,  that  the  records  were  also  open  to 
ic  inspection,  and  that  whosoever  chose  might 
me  procure  a  copy,  by  paying  a  trifling  fee 
fficers  of  the  court. 

punishments  which  thieves,  and  those  who 
irits,  &c.  meet  with  in  this  country,  are  very 

and  severe.  Within  a  few  days,  the  Baptist 
ries  saw  the  punishment  of  beheading,  oi  cut* 


tmg  off  the  legs,  of  cnicifyiag,  and  of  jpouring  boiU  ffirman 
iug  lead  down  the  throat.  In  the  Oriental  Sur,  a  £nipir«. 
CScutta  newspaper  for  Jan.  23, 1808,  there  is  thefol-  -"  ^~  " 
lowine  account  by  an  English  gentleman  recently  ar- 
rived ht>m  Raugoon.  The  viceroy  of  that  city,  whose 
son's  head  had  been  cut  off  at  Ava  for  chewing  opium, 
had  upon  his  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  just  before 
he  landed,  drawn  his  sword  on  board  a  boat,  and 
thrown  the  scabbard  into  the  river.  His  attendants 
remarking  this  extraordinary  act,  asked  him  the  cause 
of  it.  liis  reply  was,  "  my  sword  shall  never  be 
sheathed  till  it  has  revenged  the  death  of  my  son." 
A  man  for  chewing  opium  was  put  to  death  by  cru- 
cifixion, in  which  red  hot  nails  were  used.  In  this 
position  his  belly  was  ript  up,  and  in  that  horrid  si- 
tuation he  was  left  to  expire.  His  entrails  lying  at  his 
feet,  were  immediately  devoured  by  crows  and  vul- 
tures, several  hours  before  the  unhappy  man  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  sensible.  An- 
other unhappy  wretch  for  getting  drunk,  had  hot 
lead  poured  down  his  throat  in  small  quantities  of 
about  half  a  glassful :  the  two  first  caused  a  strong 
smoke  to  issue  from  his  mouth,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
parently sensible,  but  the  third  dose  put  an  instant 
period  to  his  existence.  Another  culprit  for  a  simi- 
lar crime  was  sentenced  to  be  roasted  alive,  and  the 
execution  was  to  take  place  a  few  days  after  the  wri- 
ter's departure  from  Raugoon.  Two  others,  one  who 
had  run  away  from  the  Birman  army,  and  one  whose 
father  had  also  deserted,  but  who  had  not  been  taken, 
had  their  legs  cut  off  above  the  knees,  were  also  nail- 
ed 4ip  by  their  hands  with  red  hot  nails,  and  the  hair 
of  their  heads  tied  fast  up  to  a  pole,  and  iu  this  situa- 
tion they  were  left  to  bleed  to  death.  These  misera- 
ble wretches  remained  alive  for  some  hours,  during 
which  their  piercing  cries  were  distressing  beyond 
expression,  so  tlut  not  an  inhabitant  in  the  place  had 
any  rest  the  whole  night.  The  wives  and  children  of 
the  latter  unhappy  sufferers  were  to  be  blown  up 
thcee  days  after.  It  seems  that  the  viceroy,  who  or- 
dered these  dreadful  punishments,  had,  durin^r  a  long 
administration,  executed  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  greatest  mildness  and  benevolence,  screening  many 
offenders  from  the  rigour  of  the  barbarous  law  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  execution  of  his  son  by  the  court 
of  Ava  had  driven  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  des- 
peration, and  caused  him  to  vow,  that  the  bloody  cri- 
minal'code  of  his  country  should  be  enforced  to  the 
utmost  extremity. 

The  Birmans  arc  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  every  man  Forces, 
in  the  kingdom  being  liable  to  be  called  upon  military 
service,  and  war  is  deemed  the  most  honourable  occu- 
pation. The  regular  military  estAblishment  of  the 
nation,  however,  as  among  our  ancestors  in  feudal 
times,  is  very  inconsiderable,  consisting  only  of  the 
royal  guards,  and  as  many  troops  as  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  police  of  the  capital.  They  are  supposed 
to  amount  in  all  to  about  20i00  infantry  and  300  ca- 
valry ;  though  it  is  said  that  the  cavalry,  scattered  in 
small  detachments  through  tlie  districts  adjoining  to 
the  capita),  amount  to  2000.  The  infantry  are  armed 
with  muskets  and  sabres,  and  are  not  uniformly 
clothed ;  the  cavalry  seldom  use  any  otlicr  weapon 
than  a  spear,  about  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  When 
an  army  is  to  be  raised,  government  issues  a  mandato 
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to  all  the  viceroys  of  provinces,  and  governors  of  dis- 
tricts, requiring  a  certain  number  of  men  to  be  at  a 
general  rendezvous  on  an  appointed  day  ;  the  levy  ib 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  province  or 
district,  according  to  the  number  of  the  registered 
houses  that  it  contains ;  the  provincial  court  dcier- 
xnines  the  burden  which  each  house  is  to  bear  ;  and  a 
certain  number  of  houses  furnish  a  recruit  among 
them')  or  pay  300  tackal,  which  is  about  i£40or  £4.). 
The  families  of  their  conscripts  arc  carefully  retained 
in  their  districts  as  hostages  for  tlic  good  conduct  of 
their  relation.  In  case  uf  desertion  or  treachery,  the 
innocent  wife  and  parent  of  the  guilty  person  arc 
dragged  to  execution  \vitho;:t  pity ;  even  cowardice 
subjects  the  family  of  the  delinquent  to  capital  pu* 
nishmcnt,  a  law  wliicli,  however  barbarous,  is  rigo- 
rously ex  cent  I'll. 
\\\:\  Uoati.  ^"*  ^^^^  "^"^^  rt*sprrtab!e  part  of  the  Birman  mili- 
tary' force,  is  the  eslablishmeiit  of  war  boats.  Thcse 
carrj'  from  50  to  60  rowers,  who  use  sburt  oars  that 
worK  on  a  spindle.  The  prow  is  solid,  and  is  a  flat 
surface,  on  which,  when  they  go  to  war,  a  piece 
of  ordnance  is  mounted  ;  a  six,  a  nine,  or  even  a 
twelve  pounder,  and  several  are  frequently  fixed  on 
the  stem.  Each  rower  is  provided  with  a  sword 
and  lance,  which  arc  placed  by  his  side  while  he 

f>lie8  the  oars.  Besides  the  boatmen,  there  are  usual- 
y  SO  soldiers  on  board,  who  are  armed  with  mus- 
kets. Their  attack  is  extremely  impetuous  ;  they 
advance  with  great  rapidity,  and  sing  a  war  song  at 
onc^  to  encourage  their  people,  daunt  their  adversa- 
ries, and  regulate  the  strokes  of  their  oars.  Thejr 
generally  endeavour  to  grapple,  and  when  that  is 
effected,  the  action  becomes  \cry  severe.  The  largest 
of  these  war  boats  is  from  80  to  100  feet  long,  and 
they  draw  only  about  three  feet  of  water. 
Uf  venue*.  The  revenue  of  the  Birman  empire  arises  from  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  native  produce,  at  id  of  all  foreign 
j^oods  imported  into  the  country-.  However,  as  grants 
to  princes  of  the  blood  and  provincial  governors  arc 
made  in  provinces,  cities,  villages,  and  farms,  the  rent 
of  which  they  collect  on  their  own  account,  and  as  in 
consequence  of  this  money,  is  seldom  disbursed  from 
the  royal  treasuries,  the  Birman  sovereign  must  pos- 
sess immense  riches.  Sec  Symes'  Etttbassj/  to  /li  flr, 
fr  vols.  Asiatic  Ifcscarchrs^  \o\.  v.  p.  111.  H^>— 
156,  219— '2  to ;  vol.  vi.  127—1:56,  16.T— :)0S. 
Baptist  PcriMiical  Account x^  vol.  iii.  p.  31-2,  TMiJ. 
Pinkerton's  Geotrrap/if/y  vol.  ii.     (w.  i;.) 

BIRMINGHAM,  a  market  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Hemhnffford,  and  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  is 
116  miles  from  London  by  Oxford,  and  109  by  Co- 
ventry'. It  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  by  the  river  Rea  ;  and 
the  soil,  on  which  it  is  founded,  consists  chiefly  of  a 
dry  reddish  sand.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  damp ; 
and  even  its  cellars  are  described  as  comfortable  habi- 
tations. Its  air  is  naturally  exceedingly  pure  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  its  close  population,  continual  smoke, 
and  noxious  metallic  effluvia,  it  is  accounted  by  Dr 
Price  one  of  the  healthiest  touTis  in  England.  From 
the  register  of  burials,  in  an  average  of  six  years  end- 
ing in  1801,  while  the  scale  of  mortality  in  London 
was  as  1  to  SI,  and  in  Manchester  as  1  to  37,  that  of 
.Birmingham  was  only  as  1  to  59.     Listances  of  lon- 


gevity among  its  inhabitants  are  strikiaglyaunn 
and  every  mean  is  employed  for  the  preierratio 
health,  particularly  bathing,  for  whick  the  moiti 
plete  and  extensive  accommodation  in  the  kiii| 
has  been  provided. 

The  antiquity  of  Birmingham  is  argued  Inn 
circumstance  of  its  being  contiguous  to  two  Ri 
roads,  the  Ilkenild  and  Shirley  streets  ;  and  it  is 
posed  to  have  existed  as  a  town  in  the  rdgn  of 
Alfred.  It  appears,  at  least,  upon  record,  tb 
12.51,  William  de  Birmingham,  lord  of  the  n 
procured  an  additional  charter  from  Edward  II 
viving  and  granting  several  privileges.  It  wi 
sieged  by  Prince  Rupert  in  1643  ;  and,  being 
after  a  bhort  resistance,  was  commanded  to  be 
to  the  }{ round  ;  but,  by  some  favourable  circmui 
the  conflagration  was  confined  to  a  few'bou 
Bull  street.  It  suffered  very  severely  from  the  p 
in  16G.3 ;  and  after  the  church -yard  was  fiOed 
the  di  ad  bodies,  they  were  interred  in  an  acre  o: 
at  Lady  Wood  green,  which,  from  this  circumsl 
has  recL*ived  the  name  of  Pest-ground.  It  had  i 
ed  some  degree  of  eminence  previous  to  the  rei] 
Charles  II. ;  but  it  is  from  this  period,  that  its 
increase  must  be  dated.  About  the  year  1700 ; 
not  contain  above  30  streets,  but  now  they  an 
nearly  to  2J0.  Its  amazinff  progress  may  be  re 
cd  more  apparent  by  the  ,  following  sutements. 
1779,  there  were  only  three  houses  oetwecn  the : 
to  Wolvi-rhampton  and  Dudley;  in  1780,  the 
creased  to  55 ;  in  1781,  to  144  ;  and,  in  1791>! 
was  an  addition  of  833.  In  1688,  the  sum  disbi 
for  the  reliefof  the  poor  amounted  to  if  308,17s.! 
but,  in  1787,  it  was  ^12,429,  9s.  ll^d. 

The  lower  part  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  o 
buildings,  is  filled  with  workshops  and  wardwi 
and  is  mhabited  principally  by  manufacturm. 
most  every  artist  has  a  separate  house,  so  thattk 
pulation  is  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  sur&Ob 
free  from  many  of  the  evils,  which  prevail  ia  I 
great  towns  where  the  habitations  are  larger,  nc 
vcral  families  crowded  into  one  floor.  The  ^ 
part  of  the  town  has  a  very  superior  ^pen 
consisting  of  new  and  regular  streets,  and  ooittii 
a  number  of  elegant  buildings.  There  are  tm 
rlbh  churches  ;  St  Martin's,  with  a  lofty  spire,  si 
ly  denominated  the  old  church,  and  situated  ia 
lower  part  of  the  town,  built  originally  of  i 
about  the  year  1300,  cased  mth  brick  in  1690^ 
repaired,  in  1786,  at  an  expense  of  jC4O00:  ai 
Philip's,  or  the  new  church,  which  is  a  very  hunk 
structure,  founded  in  the  year  17 11,  built  in  a  I 
elegant  style,  and  capable  of  containing  noic  I 
2000  persons.  It  has  a  square  tower  adorned  vi 
cupola,  a  peal  of  ten  bells,  and  a  clock  wkh  na 
chimes.  There  are  also  four  chapels  in  oauKC 
with  the  church  of  England;  St  Bartholoofl 
erected  in  1749;  St  Mary's,  in  1774;  St  Puh 
1779 ;  and  the  house  of  Dr  Ash,  a  cekbntedfk 
cian  in  Birmingham,  which  was  converted  into  m 
gant  chapel  by  a  private  gentleman,  at  hit  on ' 
pense,  in  1789.  There  is  a  number  of  diM^ 
places  of  worship :  two  i>resby terian  meeting-ktf 
and  a  third  in  contemplation  ;  three  of  iDdepeHk' 
three  of  baptistSi  leveral  of  the  methodi«ti^  fl** 
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a    Romish  chapeli   and  a  Jewish  syna* 

^ham  is  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  chari- 
owRients.  The  free  school,  a  yery  ancient 
I9  but  the  present  building,  a  large  and  hand- 
ce,  with  a  neat  tower  in  the  centre,  and  a 
Edward  VI.  in  front,  was  erected  in  1707 ; 
coat  school,  established  in  1724,  which  re- 
)  boys,  and  40  girls ;  the  dissenters  charity 
to  which  40  boys  and  20  girls  are  admitted ; 
louse,  founded  in  17S3,  which  poasesset  a 
f  1^17,000,  raised  from  the  inhabitants  by 
lent  of  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  which  aiFords 
'000  persons  ;  the  general  hospital,  erected 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
re  bequests,  which  possesses  an  income  of 
1000  per  annum,  and  which,  upon  an  a\re- 
>mmodate8  upwards  of  70  patients  weekly, 
r  the  public  institutions  of  Birmingham  may 
>ned  the  libraries,  the  first  of  which  was 
in  1779,  containing  about  10,000  volumes, 
>rted  by  more  than  500  subscribers  ;  a  mu- 
Jew  street,  the  property  of  Mr  J,  Bisset^ 
:h  a  variety  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosi- 
bathing  accommodations  at  Lady  Well, 
seven  marble  baths,  provided  at  all  times 
or  cold  water,  and  particularly  one  appro- 
3r  swimming,  86  vards  by  18,  situated  in 
;  of  a  grarden,  furnished  with  24  recesses  for 
^,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  high 
new  theatre,  built  at  an  expense  of  jff  14,000, 
of  which  is  of  hewn  stone,  and  to  which  a 
d  assembly-room  are  annexed ;  Duddeston 
>r  Vauxhall,  disposed  upon  a  principle  simi- 
se  of  London,  for  music  and  other  entertain- 
(id  the  barracks,  which  occupy  five  acres  of 
I  by  government  at  one  penny  per  yard,  and 
:ommodatc  162  men. 

^ham  was  never  incorporated,  and  possesses 
red  privileges ;  but,  m  consequence  of  this 
Dce,  the  industry  of  the  place  is  not  disturb- 
:tion  politics,  and  its  magistrates,  though 
ny  borough  influence,  are  not  inferior  in  re- 
:y  to  those  of  any  city  in  the  kingdom, 
chosen  annually ;  and  consist  of  a  high 
10  inspects  weights  and  measures ;  a  low 
.0  summons  juries,  and  chuses  the  other  offi- 
I  constables,  and  one  head  borough;  two 
rs,  who  examine  the  quality  of  the  beer ; 
isters,  who  inspect  the  meat  exposed  to  sale ; 
rather  sellers,  whose  offices  are  now  merely 
A  court  of  requests,  established  by  act  of 
t  in  1752,  and  consisting  of  72  commission- 
of  whom  make  a  quorum,  meets  every  Fri- 
ng ;  and  the  clerks,  who  attend  to  give  ju- 
•tance,  are  always  practitioners  of  the  com- 

'.  most  prontinent  feature  in  the  town  of  Bir- 
and  the  most  deserving  of  particular  notice 
escription  of  the  place,  is  the  amazing  va- 
:nt,  and  excellence  of  its  hardware  prcKJuc- 
may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  the  princi- 
acturing  town  in  the  world;  and  stands  un* 
the  superior  quality  and  cheapness  of  its 
ies.    Ihe  principal  manufacture  carried  on 


by  the  people  of  Birmingbanii  in  the  earliest  periods  Binning- 
ot  its  history,  was  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  it  con-  ^"^* 
tinned  for  nearly  700  years  to  be  a  noted  market  for 
that  article ;  but,  to wairds  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
this  branch  of  trade  was  so  completely  abandoned, 
that  in  1795  there  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  tan- 
ner in  the  place.  Before  the  Revolution,  its  other  ma- 
nufactures were  confined  to  coarse  iron  wares ;  but 
the  skill  of  its  artists  was  brouglit  into  greater  notice 
and  exertion  by  the  following  circumstance.  William 
in.  having  expressed  his  regret,  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  import  6re  arms  from  foreign  countries. 
Sir  Richard  Newdigate,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Warwickshire,  engaged,  on  the  part  of  his  constitu- 
ents, to  supply  the  demands  of  government ;  and  an 
order,  which  was  sent  to  Birmingham,  having  been 
speedily  and  satisfactorily  executed,  it  has  continued 
from  that  period  to  furnish  the  greatest  proportion 
'  of  muskets,  swords,  and  other  small  arms.  The  but- 
ton and  buckle  trade  next  became  the  most  extensive ; 
and,  in  one  shop,  the  former  article  has  been  known 
to  be  manufactured  to  the  value  ^f  jf  800  per  week. 
Within  the  last  century,  every  species  of  steel  manu- 
facture has  been  produced  in  the  utmost  abundance 
and  perfection  ;  and  a  very  large  street  has  received 
the  name  of  Steelhouse  lane,  from  the  extensive  works 
of  this  kind  which  it  contains..  There  is  a  consider- 
able whip  manufactory  and  type  foundery,  and  three 
extensive  breweries  of  ale  and  porter. 

Of  late  years,  very  great  additions  have  beeif  made 
to  its  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  there  would  be 
no  end  to  an  enumeration  of  its  multifarious  produc- 
tions. Among  the  principal  articles,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  an  immense  variety  of  buttons,  buckles,, 
and  snuff  boxes  ;  toys,  trinkets,  and  jewellery ;  po- 
lished steel  watch  chains,  cork  screws,  &c. ;  plated 
goods  for  the  dining  and  tea  table ;  japanned  and  ena- 
melled articles ;  brass  works  of  every  description ; 
swords  and  fire  arms  ;  medals,  and  coins  of  various 
sizes  and  metals ;  copying  machines  and  pneumatic 
apparatus's ;  the  more  ponderous  productions  of  the 
casting  fumaqe  and  rolhng  mill ;  and,  in  short,  every 
hardware  commodity  that  can  be  considered  as  curi- 
ous, useful,  or  oniamental.  The  manufactories  esta- 
blished here  for  all  these  different  articles  ai-c  conduc- 
ted upon  the  largest  scale,  and  with  the  most  asto- 
nishing ingenuity ;  but  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
and  extensive  is  that  at  Soho,  above  two  miles  from 
Birmingham,  the  property  of  Messrs  Boulton  and* 
Watt,  which  deserves  a  more  particular  description 
than  can  be  admitted  in  this  place,  and  for  which  our 
readers  are  referred  to  the  article  Soiio. 

Among  the  various  concurring  causes,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  extraordinary  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  Birmingham,  may  be  mentioned,  its  conve- 
nient situation,  almost  in  the  centre  of  England ;  its 
proximity  to  the  coal  mines ;  its  want  of  corporate 
restrictions ;  its  freedom  from  election  canvassings ; 
and,  particularly,  its  extensive  canal  communications. 
Formerly,  its  various  and  valuable  goods  were  sent 
chiefly  to  London  by  land  carriage,  and  supplied  the 
foreigrn  markets  only  through  the  medium  of  mer- 
chants in  the  metropolis  ;  but  now  the  principal  or- 
ders  for  foreign  supply  come  directly  to  mercantile 
houses  in  the  town  of  Birmingham  itself,  and,  by 
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means  of  its  improved  inland  navigations,  its  heaviest 
products  are  donveyed  to  the  remotest  distance  with- 
out any  considerable  addition  to  their  original  price. 
By  the  old  canaU  which  was  cut  in  1768  and  1769^ 
are  conveyed  to  this  place  various  raw  materials,  and 
particularly  the  important  article  of  fuel  from  the 
Wcdncsbury  collieries.     This  cut  was,  in  1772,  ex- 
tended to  Autherby,  and  thence  to  the  Severn,  by 
which  there  is  a  communication  with  Shrewsbury, 
Gloucester,  and  Bristol.    In  another  direction  it  joins 
the  Trent,  and  thus  opens  a  conveyance  to  Gainsbo- 
rough, Hull,  and  London.     From  this  canal  there  is 
likewise  a  junction  with  the  grand  line  of  canal,  which 
runs  along  the  pottery  in  StafFordshire,  thence  ex- 
tending to  Manchester  and  Liverpool.     By  the  new, 
or  Birmingham  and  Fazely  canal,  there  is  a  com- 
munication to  Fisherwick,  Tam  worth,  Poles  worth, 
Atherstone,  Nuneaton,  Coventry,  Oxford,  and  thence, 
by  the  canal  or  the  Thames,  to  London.     Thus  the 
produce   of  its   manufactories   are   easily   dispersed 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  conveyed  entirely  by 
water  carriage  to  the  principal  sea  ports  of  the  North 
Sea,  the  British  Ocean,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St  George's 
Channel.     But,  though  the  flourishing  manufactures 
^f  Birmingham  have  filled  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
with  a  multitude  of  ingenious  and  industrious  inhabi- 
tants, all  usefully  employed  in  their  own  support, 
and  in  the  service  of  the  community,  yet  it  must  J)e 
admitted,  that  much  ignorance,  profligacy,  drunken- 
ness, and  discontent  prevails  among  the  labouring 
classes,  and  that  these  have,  on  several  occasions,  ex- 
hibited a  strong  disposition  to  rioting  and  tumult. 
This  was  remarkably  manifested  in  the  year  1791, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
when  the  most  disorderly  proceedings  were  carried  on 
during  several  successive  days,  and  property  to  the 
amount  of  j£ 60,000  was  plundered  or  destroyed. 

In  1801 ,  the  town  of  Birmingham  contained  16,403 
houses,  of  which  1875  were  uninhabited;  and  its 
whole  population  amounted  to  73,670,  of  whom 
<)'2,702  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 
See  Fliitton's  History  of  Birmingham,     {g) 

BIRR,  or  PaK'^oxsTown,  the  name  of  a  post 
and  market  town  in  King's  county,  Ireland,  situated 
on  the  river  Little  Brosna.  It  carries  on  a  consider- 
able manufacture  of  cloth  and  serges,  and  has  also 
several  breweries,  distilleries,  and  malthouses.  See 
Coote's  Snrveu  of  King's  County,     {■}) 

BIRSE,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Switzerland,  fa. 
mous  for  tlie  desperate  battle  fought  near  it  in  1  tH, 
when  the  French  triumphed  by  the  force  of  numbers, 
over  the  matchless  heroism  of  the  Swiss.  An  ac- 
count of  this  battle  will  be  found  in  Coxe's  Travels 
in  Swifzerlamlf  letter  17.  vol.  i.  p.  177.  See  also 
SwiTZEFiLAXn.      (w) 

BIRTH.     See  Midwifery. 

BISCARA,  or  Bi.scaris,  or  Bascara,  a  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  originally  built  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  it  was  since  rebuilt.  Its  paltry  castle,  defend- 
ed by  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish 
garrison.  The  numbers  of  scorpions  and  poisonous 
reptiles  that  infest  the  houses,  drive  the  inhabitants 
1  rom  the  town  during  summer.  The  highest  class 
of  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  little  trade  m  negroes 


and  ostrich  fbathersr  while  the  lower  orders  < 
to  Algiers,  to  seek  for  subsistence  from  the  i 
nial  occupations  in  that  metropolia.  Thejr  ■!«  bdd 
in  great  estimation  for  their  honesty  and  kindnoii 
and  when  they  have  amassed  a  little  Dumcy*  tliey  le^ 
turn  to  Biscara,  where  they  are  reckoned  amooff  th» 
wealthy  of  that  place.  £.  Lone.  5**  15%  N.  I41L 
3t^  SO',     (ci) 

BISCAY.  Part  of  the  Spanish  monarchjr,  indi. 
ding  three  cantons,  Alaba  or  Alava,  Giupniooii 
an4  Biscay  Proper,  constitute  a  province  caUed  the 
Lordship  of  Biscay.  This  province  is  bounded  bf 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Gascoayf  oa 
the  north ;  on  the  east,  by  Navarre  ;  on  the  lonlhi 
by  Old  Castile  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  tm 
kmgdom  and  the  Asturias.  The  country  coaa^ 
entirely  of  hills  and  mountains,  many  of  which  1 
piled  on  each  other  to  a  great  height :  the  asoL  _ 
oiF  the  mountain  Gorveya  occupies  five  hours ;  hot 
on  the  summit  is  a  beautiful  plain,  whither  tk 
herds  of  Biscay  Proper  and  Alava  are  sent  to  psii 
ture  during  several  months  of  the  year:  some  of 
the  hills  are  xrultivated  to  the  top ;  and  the  vaSin 
dividing  them  being  devoted  to  agriculture  aln^ 
and  the  pasture  of  flocks,  the  inhabitants  suiier 
few  of  the  incouTeniences  attached  to  a  mountaioou 
country. 

Different   species  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Biscay  ;  the  richest  is  near  HemaoiiB 
Guipuzcoa ;  in  the  vicinity  of  Bilboa  the  chief  tomw 
where  the  ore  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth, '^m 
at  Somorrostro  likewise  in  Biscay  Proper.    The  in^^ 
consists  of  a  regular  undulated  hill,  which  ntajb^^ 
encompassed  in  walking  during  four  or  five  hoon    ^ 
and  here  the  ore  forms  an  uninterrupted  sttatnmfio^ca 
three  to  ten  feet  in  thickness,  covered  with  a  bcdo^ 
whitish  calcareous  rock  from  two  to  six  feet  thid^d 
When  first  taken  from  the  mine,  the  ore  is  of  the  cs^ 
lour  of  bull's  blood,  and  exhibits  a  purple  tinge  oab^^ 
ing  wet.   It  is  reputed  the  softest  and  most  fusibkinv^ 
ore  of  all  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  frequently  1 ' 


with  what  yields  a  harder  metal  in  smelting,  bytiioi^ 
who  carry  it  to  a  distance  from  the  mine.  Toir"^ 
duce  the  ore  to  a  malleable  state»  it  is  first  roMlrr^ 
by  alternate  strata  of  wood  and  ore  piled  together 
being  set  on  fire  ;  next  it  is  put  into  a  furnace,  sii^ 
after  having  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  is  fdaccda^ 
an  anvil,  under  an  immense  hammer  of  700  or  1001^ 
pounds  weight,  by  which  the  mass  is  squared  ndie*^ 
duced  to  bars.  Thus  the  ore  is  said  to  be  fisscd  i^ 
a  few  hours,  the  bars  formed,  and  sold  to  blacksmith!^ 
A  quintal  of  ore  will  afford  thirty-five  pounds  oV 
good  iron.  The  mine  of  Somorrostro  has  been  woifc"* 
cd  during  many  centuries ;  and  the  workmen  en-*" 
ployed  in  it,  from  frequently  finding  broken  pieces  fltf 
implements  that  had  been  used  to  dig  it  out  in  a»-^ 
cient  times,  maintain  that  the  ore  is  renewed.  Be- 
sides the  mine  of  Somorrostro,  there  is  a  ^reit  faffiK^- 
ginous  reck,  about  half  a  mile  from  Bifiioa,  1 
IS  of  a  different  nature.  An  engineer  enga 
some  public  works  near  this  rock,  found  a 
ore  eighty  feet  from  the  surface,  consisting  of  aai 
finite  variety  of  ramifications,  some  an  inch  m  disa 
ter,  and  others  as  thick  as  the  arm.  Hematites  or 
blood-stones,  are  often  found  in  the  nunet  of  BiKi*> 
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twice  ©r  thrice  as  rauch  iron  in  proper- 
net  from  the  ore  of  Soinorrostro,  but  hard 

ac  About  a  league  from  the  town  of  Mon- 
i^  in  Guipuzcoi,  is  the  iron  mine  of  Mondra- 
;he  ore  of  whicli  affords  about  forty  por  cent* 
aL  It  it  of  difUciik  fusion,  and  is  said  to  con- 
itural  6tceL  Tradition  aifirms,  that  the  famous 
a  tword-bladcB  wei^e  made  of  tlie  iron  of  Mon- 
n,  and  tliat  they  were  tempered  only  during 
'-  Others  insist  that  they  were  fabricated  of 
krr  iteel  found  there»  to  which  some  iron  waa 
in  the  middle  of  the  bladc-t  to  render  it  more 
e :  It  is  likewise  reported,  that  the  name  Prdro 
fgarciea  of  Bilboa  proves  t!»at  a  blade  is  ge« 

Copper  and  marble  are  found  in  Biscay.  A 
actug  near  the  village  of  Agnana  produces  a 
qyamtity  of  salt,  which  is  extracted  by  boiling 
>apofation :  and  there  are  various  mineral  wa- 
bolh  hot  and  cold,  in  all  the  three  cantons  ; 
h  their  constituent  principles,  from  never  ha- 
»een  analysed,  are  unknown.  Near  the  village 
idio,  between  Bilboa  and  Orduna,  is  a  well,  ap* 
1I7  comniunicating  with  the  sea,  which  is  seven 
*t  diatant*  When  the  tide  flows,  the  water  in 
ell  riteti  and  an  it  ebbs,  it  falls*  Besides  this 
lical  rise,  the  well  becomes  »ttl1  fuller,  and  even 
awt  in  a  storm,  when  it  crosses  a  neighbouring 
and  is  hot  and  soapy. 

e  mountains  of  Biscay  are  beaottful  and  pictu* 
t\  many  of  them  arc  covered  with  trees  and 
I  of  natural  growth,  such  as  the  oak,  straw- 
i  and  currant,  indigenous  to  the  climate  ;  and 
babitants  of  the  province  have  contributed  to 
r  them  atill  more  woody,  by  the  plantation  of 
fieeftf  and  those  which  afford  useful  timber.  The 
Ite  waste  of  fuel  in  the  iron  works  of  the  pro* 
render  this  a  necessary  precaution  ;  and,  were 
for  the  constant  renewal  of  wood,  the  moun- 
votild  in  a  few  years  be  stripped  bare, 
ii  boars  still  exist  in  tlie  woods  of  Biscay,  and 
^  have  been  killed  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
^a  sometimes  appear,  and  foxes  are  extremely 
ts  to  the  animals  they  can  overpower, 
e  species  of  birds  of  passage  annually  enter 
Irom  Africa,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  forces 
:e  change  their  abode.  Those  called  chimbas^ 
s>  failure  of  fruit,  by  being  burnt  up,  and  of 
tieir  principal  sustenance  retreating  from  the 
Jng  rays  of  the  sun,  cross  the  Straits,  and  enter- 
ridalusia,  distribute  themselves  in  flocks  over  all 

The  chimbos  breed  in  Andalusia  and  the  Sierra 
i^  and  remain  there  among  the  copses,  which 
Particularly  inhabit,  feeding  on  fruit  and  ants  i 
^n  these  fail,  they  take  a  rapid  flight  over  the 
■f  L*a  Manchat  and  arrive  in  Biscay  during 
R, where  great  numbers  are  caught  and  brought 
public  markets.  Though  lean,  feeble,  and  ex- 
O  with  the  length  of  flight,  in  the  space  of 
\  they  become  as  fat  as  ortotaus  or  becca6- 

he  ehimbos  again  shift  their  abode,  when  the 

"  rains  occasion  the  failure  of  their  necessary 

1  then  they  disappear  in  a  single  night.     An 

i  relattd  of  a  great  multitude  of  them  ha^ 

ctcd  on   the  1?Tth  of  September,  when  a 

'  sprung  up,  and  next  day  not  one  waa  to 
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be  soon :  they  disappeared  as  if  anticipating  heavy 
rains,  which  began  Tr>  fall  on  the  2f)th.  The  chim- 
bos arc  succeeded  by  wood^cocks,  which  breed  a- 
mong  the  rocks  on  the  north  parts  of  the  mountain 
Gorveya. 

The  population  of  Biscay  is  limited  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  territory,  for  the  whole  lord^ihip  does 
not  contain  above  300,000  souls*  According  to  the 
royal  census  in  1787,  1788,  the  population  was 
510,758,  of  which  Ue^O^^  belonged  to  Biscay  Pro- 
per  ;  but  from  a  more  recent  enumeration  in  1800, 
the  population,  even  including  a  district  which  is  ge- 
nerally esteemed  without  its  confines,  had  decreased 
20,000,  One  portion  of  the  population  was  divided 
into  2081  priests,  2043  monks  and  nuns,  11(>,92.1 
nobles,  4-71  persons  in  the  law  department,  4,55  stu- 
dents, and  8731  scnrantt. 

The  territory  contains  720  parishes,  in  which  are 
158  religious  houses,  4  cities,  176  towns,  and  M6 
villages.  The  chief  towns  are,  Bilbao  in  Biscay  Pro- 
per, Vittoria  in  Alava,  and  St  Sebastian  in  Guipuz* 
coa.  The  first  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ybaizabal,  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea ;  and  be- 
ing  a  port,  which  in  former  days  was  proverbially  the 
terror  of  British  seamen,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  This  would  be  greatly  increased,  were  it  not 
for  injudicious  regulations,  by  which  it  is  rather  dis* 
couraged  than  otherwise.  Owing  to  the  inhabitanta 
resisting  the  introduction  of  customhouses  among 
them,  tney  are  deprived  of  free  commerce  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  engage  in  an  adventure 
thither,  must  prepare  it  in  another  port  beyond  the 
province.  The  settlement  of  strangers  in  the  town  is 
likewise  subject  to  difficulties ;  for,  to  obtain  the  free- 
dom of  it,  one  must  prove  that  he  is  not  descended 
from  a  Moor  or  a  Jew  j  that  he  is  sprung  of  a  noble 
family  \  at  least  that  he  has  not  exercised  any  mean 
or  mechanic  art.  Commissioners  are  actually  charged 
with  investigating  these  particulars  ;  a  proceeding  sd 
repulsive  to  the  encouragement  of  liberal  traffic,  tliat 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  if  it  should  never  flourish » 
An  uncommon  degree  of  dampness  prevails  in  Bilbao* 
by  which  iron  is  covered  with  rust ;  furniture,  even  in 
the  upper  apartments,  injured  ;  the  salt  extracted, 
out  of  dried  fish  ;  and,  as  some  suppose,  the  multi^ 
plication  of  destructive  insects  promoted.  Yet  few 
diseases  prevail,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  health  and 
strength,  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  longevity.  It 
has  tnefice  been  asked,  "  Why  should  Bilbao,  built 
on  the  side  of  a  river,  in  such  a  damp  situation,  and 
chiefly  on  piles,  like  the  cities  in  Holland,  be  so  re- 
markably healthy,  when  every  thing  should  conspire 
to  render  it  the  reverse?"  The  solution  of  the  diffi* 
culty  has  been  traced  to  the  constant  breezes,  which 
prevent  any  accumulation  of  vapour,  and  that  stagna*- 
tion  of  it  which  is  pestiferous  to  animated  existena4 
During  four  months  that  Don  Guillermo  Bowles  resi* 
ded  there,  only  nine  persons  were  buried,  four  of 
whom  were  above  eighty,  Vittoria,  which  is  situa- 
ted on  the  dechvity  of  a  hill,  contains  6000  or  7000 
inhabitants  %  its  population  is  said  to  have  been  an- 
ciently 18,000.  Here  there  is  3  royal  asylum  for  150 
persons,  and  six  monasteries  and  nunneries.  St  Se- 
bastian lies  on  a  peninsula,  flanked  with  batteries,  and 
protected  by  a  castle  on  a  nak«d  circular  hill  j  bat> 
3y 
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notwitliKtanding  the  appearance  of  strength^  it  could 
not  make  a  protracted  resistance.  Owing  to  this 
town  being  a  sea  port,  and  carrying  on  some  trade, 
the  population  rises  to  1 3,000  soiiu.  Most  of  the 
other  towns  in  Biscay  are  inconsiderable.  Fontara- 
bia,  on  the  extreme  limits  of  Spain,  was  formerly 
esteemed  one  of  the  keys  to  the  kingdom,  and  once 
stood  a  siege  by  the  French. 

The  Biscayans  convert  the  vallies,  and  the  lets 
nigged  parts  of  their  mountai&s,  to  the  greatest  agri" 
cultural  use  oT  wliich  they  are  susceptible.  But  the 
farmer  has  to  contend  ivith  a  stubborn  soil,  which 
only  by  the  unsparing  use  of  manure  affords  him  an 
abundant  harvest.  For  centuries  the  fields  have  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  lime,  yet  little  alteration  in 
many  instances  follows  ;  and,  were,  it  not  for  extra- 
ordinary exertion,  nothing  except  brush-wood  and 
briars  would  spring.  The  mode  of  turning  up  the 
earth,  which  is  detailed  by  the  acute  and  intelligent 
Bowles,  is  extremely  rude  and  laborious*  An  iron- 
pronged  instrument  is  forced  into  the  ground  by  the 
united  power  of  three  or  four  persons,  and  large 
pieces  of  turf  turned  over  by  mere  manual  power. 
These  are  afterwards  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  clods 
beaten  with  wooden  mallets  :  holes  are  dug,  and  the 
grain  sown  in  them.  The  steepness  of  the  moun- 
lains,  added  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  soil,  is  a  great 
obstacle  to  agriculture,  insomuch,  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  lordship  exceeds  its  produce  ;  and  the  in- 
come from  land,  deducting  all  charges,  amounts  to 
no  more  than  two  j)er  cent.  There  is  abundance  of 
good  fruit  in  Biscay,  and  wine  is  made  for  home  con- 
:>umption.  An  indifferent  kind,  called  Chacoli,  is 
procured  from  a  mixture  of  grapes,  and  until  it  is 
ronsumed,  no  other  kind  can  be  sold  by  the  vintners. 
The  proprietors  being  thus  secure  of  a  market » 
become  regardless  of  its  qualityt  and  it  is  carelessly 
made ;  it  serves,  however,  only  during  four  months  of 
ihc  year,  and  the  remainder  of  what  is  required  for 
the  lordship  comes  from  Old  Castile.  Vineyards  are 
numerous  about  Bilbao  and  0>duna,  forming  the 
princiinal  revenues  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  number  of  iron  mines  in  Biscay  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  extensive  manufactories,  particular- 
ly as  the  ore  may  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  mine  of  Somorrostro  is  free  to  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  is  common  property,  and  each  naay  carry 
uway  as  much  as  he  pleases.  Great  quantities  are 
conveyed  from  it  by  water-carriage ;  and  calculations 
^ave  been  made,  that  it  does  not  yield  less  than 
300,000  quintals  annually.  There  are  manufactories 
of  anchors,  cannon,  and  other  fire  arms,  in  different 
parts  of  the  province.  Copper  boilers  of  large  di- 
mensions, are  fabricated  at  Toledo  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  Guipuzcoa,  and  sheets  of  sheathing  copper 
pOepared  at  Balmuseda.  Extensive  manufactories  of 
.^ordage  and  rigging  are  likewise  established  at  St 
Sebastian  and  Bilbao. 

The  only  natural  productions  with  wliich  Biscay 
:an  supply  other  countries,  are  iron  and  chesnuts. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  former,  the 
pro6t8  to  the  proprietors  are  extremely  inconsider- 
able, A  well  managed  forge  does  not  produce  above 
5O0  ducatdy  each  worth  4s.  8d.  to  its  owner ;  and  the 
f(:turr4Sof  some,  after  paying  all  expenseSy  scarcely 


amount  to  SOa  Yet  this  is  the  chief  anide  whic 
brings  money  into  Biscay.  But  the  inhabitaau  ai 
obliged  to  be  economical  of  fuel,  and  to  uae  smi 
forges.  Were  these  as  large  as  some  which  are  en 
ployed  in  the  great  iron  works  in  other  parts  of  Ei 
rope,  the  mountains  would  be  stripped  bare  of  w«km 
and  the  works  interrupted  for  want  of  fucL  Tl 
preservation  of  ancient  privileges  checkf  the  trade  i 
Biscay  ;  for  Bilbao,  owing  to  the  rejcctioii  of  custon 
houses,  receives  no  encouragement  from  govenunen 
A  commercial  company,  established  at  St  Sebaitii 
in  1728,  proved  of  great  utility  to  the  province 
Spain  immediately  supplied  all  Europe  with  cooo 
at  a  period  when  tea  was  only  beginning  to  be  koowi 
and  it  quickly  fell  two-thirds  in  price.  Snbaeqoa 
mismanagement,  and  the  contraction  of  a  great  load  i 
debt,  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  the  company  i 
1780;  but,  until  the  present  war,  a  private  trMewil 
America  was  still  carried  on  by  the  merchants  oif  f 
2>ebastian.  The  intercourse  of  the  province  witU 
its  own  limits,  and  also  with  other  parts  of  Span 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  excellent  roads,  thoug 
there  is  a  great  want  ot  inns.  Formerly  the  riiad 
passed  over  mountains,  or  along  the  edge  of  pn 
cipices,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  inconvenienc 
attending  them,  the  three  cantons  united  to  form  nei 
ones  at  tne  public  expense.  • 

A  society  was  established  a  considerable  time  ago 
called  the  Sociedad  BascongadOf  or  Biscay  Society 
partly,  we  believe,  with  the  view  of  philosophical  im 
provements  ;  but  there  are  here  no  extensive  semiu* 
nes  of  literature.  A  school  was  established  on  a  libeta! 
plan  at  Vergara,  in  Guipuzcoa^  solely  at  the  expenie 
of  a  patriotic  society,  wnere  various  branches  oi  nse- 
ful  study  were  taught.  There  are  sixteen  masten, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  more  ordinary  parts  ot 
education,  teach  the  French  and  English  languigci, 
drawing,  and  music.  The  institution  is  under  the 
superintendance  of  commissioners,  who  are  changed 
every  four  months ;  and  one  of  them  constantlhf  r* 
sides  in  the  edifice  devoted  to  its  purposes.  SuTf 
four  months,  also,  the  pupils  undergro  a  public  eli- 
mination in  presence  ot  the  commissioners,  and  piise 
are  annually  bestowed  on  the  most  meritoriouSt  Nd 
val  schools  have  been  established  in  Biscay,  an 
schools  for  drawing  at  Vittoria, 

Biscay  can  boast  of  few  learned  men.    Lamt, 
celebrated  lawyer,  who  flourishsd  in  the  seventeenB 
century,  was  bom  at  Vittoria ;  and  in  that  precedba 
it,  Diego  Esquivel  wrote  a  work  on  the  refonnatic 
of  rehffion,  which  is  said  to  contain  many  eaceUea 
principles,  though  esteemed  too  difficult  to  be  co= 
verted  to  practice.     The  language  of  the  province 
distinct  from  that  spoken  in  the  rest  of  tne  Spsnis: 
dominions,  and  its  use  remounts  to  a  high  penod 
antiquity.     It  is  said  to  be  soft,  harmouous,  a- 
energetic,  aud  so  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants,  tb= 
Larramendi  wrote  a  book  called  /.'/  impoiMe  v^ 
cido  i  arte  de  la  lan^ua  Basconada  :  and  the  a»j 
mon  Spanish  dialect  is  not  understood  in  the  nMMi< 
tains. 

The  Biscayans  possess  an  inherent  love  of  libertfi 
which  nothing  can  prompt  them  to  forego;  tin' 
jealously  preserve  various  privileges,  which  thrjei* 
ther  enjoyed,  while  9Xi  independent  govemmeoty  o: 
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:er  becoming  a  prftvincc  o?  Spain.  Their 
inst(^ad  of  being  duties  imposed  by  the 
sist  of  Toluntaiy  contributions  advanced 
abitants  themselves.  No  stamped  papcTi 
e  great  source  of  revenue,  is  received  in 

J\ ;  and  some  article;,  such  as  tobacco, 
sexvhcre  the  subject  of  royal  monopoly, 

the  traffic  of  each  individual.  Biscay  is 
to  the  impress  of  seamen ;  it  is  exempt 
hing  any  quota  in  a  levy  of  militia ;  nor 
be  quartered  in  the  province.  Whatever 
ts  defence  during  war,  or  the  preservation 
ity  in  the  time  of  peace,  belongs  to  the 

exclusively.     The  Biscay ans   being  all 

a  distinguished  rank  in  the  rest  of  Spain  ; 
ting  to  the  grand  judge  of  Biscay,  who 
bunal  in  ValTadolid,  they  are  accountable 
ler  beyond  the  confines  of  their  lordship. 
1  their  privileges,  is  that  which  is  guarded 
fst  jealousy.  Their  laws  and  privileges 
nove  them  from  the  conditicns  of  most 
cts  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  their  affairs  arc 

by  a  general  assembly  of  representatives, 
onvoked  every  two  years.  ITiese  rcpre- 
neet  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  a  vene- 
ivhich  has  resisted  the  elements  for  centu- 
hcr  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  repaired,  after 
in  1476,  and  swore  to  preserve  the  privi* 
?  Biscayans  entire.  When  the  king  raises 
u^y  are  hound  to  march,  at  their  own  ex- 
nolhiT  tree,  called  Malato,  on  their  con- 
liaving  passed  it,  they  arc  entitled  to  re- 

cayans  preserve  a  decided  difference  of  cha- 
rt thi'  other  Spaniards.  They  are  of  a 
nAy  disposition,  friendly,  and  hospitable, 
faithful,  active,  and  industrious ;  but  as 
terbnluice  these  good  qualities,  they  are 
)stii!:>.te,  irritable,  and  impatient.  Here 
1  arc  equally  active  as  the  men  :  they  par- 
the  most  laborious  employments,  such  as 
the  fields,  rowing  boats,  and  carrying  bur- 
ir  heads,  which  require  the  strength  of  two 
t  up.  "  The  wife  yields  not  in  strength 
jand,  nor  the  sister  to  the  brother  ;"  and 

in  sports  elsewhere  peculiar  to  men, 
nis,  in  which  they  show  themselves  their 
•ivals.     The  people  in  general  are  patient 

in  good  and  bad  weather,  they  travel  to 
le  distance  to  attend  their  parish  churches, 
lich  are  very  far  asunder.  The  inhabitants 
coa  are  fond  of  bull- fighting,  with  which 
■8  celchi-ate  the  festivals  of  their  tutelar 
thither  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
I  resort  to  enjoy  the  barbarous  entertain- 
le  bulls  of  Spain  are  said  to  be  more  fcro- 
better  adapted  for  being  pitched  against 

than  those  brought  from  abroad ;  which 
:ribe^  8c?Icly  to  tnc  influence  of  climate, 
ere  is  some  foundation  for  his  opinion  ;  for 
able,  that  all  animated  nature  is  dei*ply  af- 
he  influence  of  climate,  and  much  of  the 
d  customs  of  the  whole  human  race  may 
eed  to  its  effects.  It  is  well  known,  that 
tV »  <anvj  species  are  l*«j  feroc'ouj  'n  one 


re^n  than  another,  and  that  under  the  same  degretrs 
ofiatitude  incipient  customs  arise  nearly  at  the  same 
stage  of  civilization  among  nations.  The  universal 
privilege  of  nobility  produces  a  principle  of  dignity 
among  all  the  Biscayans  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  on  proving  that  thev  originiuly  belonged 
to  the  lordship,  or  come  in  lineal  descent  from  those 
.who  did,  they  are  entitled  to  claim  public  certi- 
ficates of  being  gentlemen  by  blood.  The  three  can- 
tons have  many  ancient  seats,  consisting  of  strong 
plain  edifices  with  square  towers,  which  nave  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  The  owners  of  these  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Hidalgos  de  Casa  Solar^ 
or  gentlemen  of  known  property,  the  most  honour* 
able  appellation  in  Spain.  The  head  of  the  family  is 
called  Pariente  Mayor^  and  is  greatly  respected  by 
all  the  collateral  branches.  The  origin  of  such  Ca5a4 
Soiares  is  thought  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  in  Spain,  and  before  the  use 
of  archives  or  armorial  bearings  was  known.  But 
some  of  the  owners  are  now  so  much  reduced,  as  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  their  estates  with 
their  own  hands,  while  the  branches  which  have  come 
off  their  families  flourish  in  opulence  in  remote  pro- 
vinces. Simplicity  of  manners  is  one  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  Biscayans  :  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  most  wealthy  do  not  disdain  useful  occupations 
in  their  domestic  economy.  Unlike  the  arrogance  of 
many  European  states,  a  proverb  is  current  here, 
which  marks  the  liberality  of  the  people,  ia  pobrcza 
no  es  vileza,  poverty  is  no  blembh.  Extreme  gaiety 
prevails  throughout  the  lordship  of  Biscay ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  on  ho- 
lidays a  vast  concourse  assembles  to  dance  under  the 
trees  to  the  music  of  a  rustic  pipe  and  tabor.  Chil- 
dren who  die  young,  are  preceded  to  the  grave  by 
musicians  *,  the  body  is  crowned  with  roses,  and  the 
followers  tumultuously  proclaim  their  joy  at  the  bles- 
sed transition.  The  same  origin  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  Biscayans  and  the  Irish,  which  opinion  Guillermo 
Bowles,  who  himself  sprung  of  an  Irish  family,  sup- 
poses is  corroborated  by  the  similarity  of  customs  still 
practised  among  them.  The  men  and  women  of  Bis- 
cay are  extremely  fond  of  pilgrimag^es.  Collecting 
in  troops,  they  journey  from  great  distances  to  the 
churches  of  their  tutelar  saints,  singing  and  dancing 
by  the  way  to  the  sound  of  the  tabor.  The  Irish  do 
the  same  at  the  festivals  of  their  patrons.  The  Gui- 
zones  of  Biscay,  or  the  Boulamkeighs  of  Ireland,  arr 
similar,  from  the  sudden  and  dangerous  quarrels  that 
arise  and  terminate  without  any  remaining  rancour, 
and  without  a  deadly  weapon  being  drawn.  The  peo- 
ple of  both  countries  are  extremely  choleric ;  thcleasi 
occurrence  irritates  them,  and  they  cannot  endure  the 
most  trifling  slight.  The  ChacoK  of  Biscay,  and  the 
Shebeen  of  Ireland,  render  them  equally  frantic,  and 
greatly  to  be  dreaded.  The  poor  people  in  Ireland, 
as  in  Biscay,  eat  from  the  same  dish  without  forks, 
and  using  their  fingers  ;  and  they  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  smoke.  The  ancient  brogues  are  the  shoes  of  Bis- 
cay, "  and  the  women  here,  as  in  Ireland,  wrap  a 
saoanilla  or  kerchief  roMXii  the  head,  wear  red  petti* 
coats,  frequently  go  barefooted,  carry  weights  on 
their  heads,  and  labour  along  with  the  men.  These, 
and  other  concurring  circumstances,  afford  strung 
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preBumptioDS  that  the  natives  of  the  two  countries 
nave  haid  one  common  origrin." 

The  modern  Biscayans  consider  themselves  descend- 
ed from  the  ancient  Cantabri,  who  offered  the  most 
determined  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  same  energetic  character 
which  marks  their  posterity. 

Caniaber  ante  omitet  kytmtque^  attutqut,  farnhqutf 

InvictuM  palmawwue  rjc  omnijrne  lahore 

«■•         •         ••         •         •         • 

jVec  vitam  mac  marte  pati  ;  q*tippe  omnh  in  armis 
Lucit  camisa  sita  et  damnatum  vivtrt  pacL 

SiLius  Italicus. 

The  Cantabrians  having  sought  the  alliance  of  the 
Gallicians  and  Asturians,  ventured  to  engage  the 
Roman  army  on  the  plain  of  Vittoriay  where  they 
were  totally  defeated,  and  driven  to  their  mountains. 


Cantahtrt  AgrimMtf  Claudi  virtuU  NeromU 
ArmeniuM  ccciiut. 


Horace. 


The  Romans  finding  themselves  unable  to  conquer 
the  Cantabrians  by  force*  endeavoured  to  subdue  them 
by  fismine,  and  so  completely  environed  their  retreats, 
that  they  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities. 
Then,  it  is  reported,  that,  to  avoid  the  slavery  destined 
for  them  by  their  invaders,  most  of  these  brave  peo- 
ple committed  suicide  ;  and  Augustus  havine  entered 
Biscay,  partitioned  it  among  his  soldiers.  Neverthe- 
less, nostilities  were  frequently  renewed  by  the  sur- 
vivors, until  at  length  the  Romans,  in  the  uncertainty 
of  human  affairs,  were,  in  their  tura,  over-run  by  the 
irruptions  of  barbarous  nations;  Biscay  was  in  the  next 
place  conquered  by  the  Moors :  though  not  without  a 
resistance  equally  resolute  as  that  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.  After  a  revolt  in 
the  tenth  century,  we  find  it  grovemed  by  a  chief 
called  Suria  or  Zuria,  who,  tradition  says,  was  de- 
scended from  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland.  He  con- 
stituted the  province  into  an  independent  lordship, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  his  posterity, 
until  subsequent  revolutions  followed,  and  at  length 
ended  in  the  lord  of  Biscay  acknowledging  the  do- 
minion of  the  king  of  Castile.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  killed 
the  lord  of  Biscay,  usurped  his  possessions,  and  united 
them  to  his  own  ;  and  since  that  period  the  kings  of 
Spain  have  assumed  the  title  ot  Lord  of  Biscay, 
which  is  still  retained,     (c) 

BISCUIT-Making.  As  the  process  of  making 
biscuits  for  the  navy  is  rather  cunous,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  lay  before  our  readers  a  very  short  ac- 
count of  it.  After  the  meal  and  water  arc  combined 
into  large  lumps  of  dough,  it  is  kneaded  by  means  of 
a  machine,  which  consists  of  a  roller,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  feet  long.  One  of  its 
extremities  is  fixed  into  the  wall,  so  as  to  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  plav,  while  a  man  rides,  as  it  were,  on 
its  other  end.  The  lump  of  dough  is  tlien  placed 
below  it,  and  the  man  puts  the  roller  into  action, 
till  the  dough  is  sufiBciently  kneaded.  In  this  state 
it  is  given  to  a  second  workman,  who  slices  it  with  a 
large  knife,  for  the  use  of  the  bakers  who  attend  the 
oven.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  effected  by  four 
workmen,  two  of  whom  take  their  statioui  each  at 


the  end  of  a  large  table  that  holds  the  dough ; 
third  sunds  at  a  snudl  uble  near  the  oven;  i 
fourth  stands  at  the  oven,  aud  the  fifth  supplies  i 
peeL  The  dough  is  then  moulded  into  somethi 
like  muffins  by  the  person  on  the  farther  aide  of  i 
larger  table.  He  tnen  throws  them  to  the  nan 
the  other  end  of  the  uble,  who  puts  the  pra| 
stamp  upon  them,  and  throws  them  upon  the  m 
table,  where  the  third  workman  separatei  the  difi 
eut  pieces  into  two,  and  places  them  under  the  b 
of  the  fourth  baker,  who  throws  the  bread  upoa  t 
peel.  The  fifth  workman  receives  the  biacuita  on  t 
peel,  and  arranges  them  in  the  oven.  All  these  n 
cessive  operations  are  performed  with  such  acttvi 
and  exactness,  that  seventy  biscuita  are  throwa 
during  a  single  minute.  It  is  evident,  that  the  fat 
cult  hrst  thrown  into  the  oven  would  be  baked  ioa 
er  than  the  others ;  but  this  effect  is  obviated  by  H 
workmen  who  moulds  the  dough,  and  who  propM 
tionally  diminishes  the  size  of  the  biscuits ;  so  tfa 
those  which  are  last  thrown  in  require  less  heat  tka 
the  others.  The  biscuits  thus  made  are  placed  a 
drying  lofts  above  the  oven»  and  are  anerwui 
packed  into  bags,  of  one  hundred  weight  each,  sk 
removed  to  the  warehouses,     (j) 

BISCUTELLA,  a  genus  ot  plants  of  the  dan 
Tetradynamia,  and  order  Siliculosa.  See  BoTi< 
NY.     (to) 

BIS£kRULA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  dn 
Diadelphia,  and  order  Decandria.  See  Botakt,  {»] 
BISERT  A,  a  maritime  town  of  Africa,  io  t)u 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  tlx  an 
cient  Sinus  Hipponensis,  a  beautiful  gulf  about  bm 
leagues  in  breadth.  This  town,  which  is  still  aboa 
a  mile  in  circuit,  was  formerly  very  large,  and  tarn 
taincd  about  6000  houses.  It  lies  on  a  canal,  vUd 
joins  a  large  lake  with  the  gulf  already  mentioMJ 
and  is  defended  by  several  castles  towards  the  seai  i 
two  towers  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  1 
There  are  here  two  spacious  prisons  for 
slaves,  and  a  lar^e  magazine  for  articles  of  n 
disc.  The  remains  of  a  long  pier  are  still 
and  were  it  not  for  the  inactivity  of  the  Turks,  i 
might  be  easily  repured,  so  as  to  preserve  'the  hv 
hour  from  beconung  altogether  useless.  The  iob 
bitants,  who  are  chiefly  emploved  in  fishing  hetwce 
the  mouths  of  October  and  May,  obtain  a  great  fs 
riety  of  fish  from  the  lake.  The  millets  are  dccowi 
the  best  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  their  roes,  whe 
dried,  are  made  into  botargo,  which  is  exported  a 
a  dainty  to  the  Levant.  The  surrounding  ooimtr 
abounds  with  fruit  of  all  kinds,  with  cotton,  con 
pulse,  oil,  &c.  Population  about  5000.  £•  Loifl 
9*»  48',  N.  Lat.  87^  10'-     (ii} 

BISHOP,    a  prelate,  holding  a  barony  of  tb 
king,  and  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over 
certain  district  called  his  diocese*. 

The  term  bishop  is  derived  from  crifVM^,  throag 
the  medium  of  the  Saxon  **  bischop,"  and  denotes  a 
inspector,  guardian,  or  overseer.  In  the  dead  ba 
guazes,  however,  the  word  now  commonly  tnai 
lated  bishop,  was  originally  used  with  a  civil  or  pal 
tical  meaning  attached  to  it,  as,  when  Plutareh  ssyiS 
ILivIm  imm  iuu  wmiin  Wurtt4in§  nw  uvrf  ^iim§t  Hi* 
nia  ipsi  adminittrahat  et  curabai  Phidias,  or  iriM 
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called  episa>p7a  era  ei  €ktmpania  ;  but,  af- 
ntroduction  of  Christianity,  it  came  ezdu- 
I  denote  an  ecclesiastical  ruler.  It  is  of 
this  last  sense  only,  that  the  Greek  or  La- 
is synonymous  with  the  English  **  bishoD." 
I  interpretation  given  above,  it  is  evident,  tnat 
:tor,  guardian,  or  overseer,  may  be  considered 
relation  to  one  church  or  assembly  of  Chris* 
»mmitted  to  his  care,  or  to  a  number  of 
.  The  former  in  the  notion  of  the  Presby* 
nd  Conj^regationalists  of  all  descriptions: 
'  tliat  of  the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Ca- 
And,  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  tfie  word  is 
iy  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  that  either 
be  included  under  it. 

3t  to  be  questioned,  that,  in  the  early  ages 
ianity,  mention  is  distinctly  made  of  an  ec- 
il  omccr,  bearing  rule  not  over  a  single 
qIv,  but  over  many  churches ;  which  officer 
nefore  have  been  a  diocesan  or  bishop.  This 
1  by  the  keenest  advocates  for  presbytery ; 
deny  that  such  an  officer,  residing  in  one 
confining  his  labours  to  a  particular  district 
e,  existed  in  the  church  during  the  aposto- 
and  regard  the  introduction  of  such  an  of- 
culpable  deviation  from  the  primitive  mo- 
re the  parties  arc  exactly  at  issue.  It  be- 
to  us  to  attach  ourselves  to  either  side, 
r  suppressing  our  own  opinion,  to  give,  as 
historians,  a  short  view  of  the  arguments 
the  Presbyterians,  on  the  one  himd,  and 
:opalians  on  the  other,  have  defended  their 
*  opinions :  disclaiming  that  intolerable  bi- 
hich  would  make  a  devotion  to  our  own 

to  those  of  the  hierarchy,  the  exclusive 
of  future  happiness. 

-eat  object  ot  the  Presbyterians  is  to  esta- 
quality  among  the  teachen  of  religion,  un- 
inction  of  apostolical  example,  and  the  con- 
the  primitive  church.  With  this  view,  they 
:haty  among  the  apostles  themselves,  whe- 
idered  as  ordinary  or  extraordinary  func- 
the  equality  for  which  they  contend  may 
lised.  To  none  of  these  eminent  persons 
given  any  jurisdiction  or  inspection  over 
corresponding  to  that  of  a  modem  bishop 
(hop;  not  even  to  Peter,  for,  though  the 
in  one  place  declared  to  be  founded  on  Aim, 
stme  church  is  elsewhere  said  to  be  built 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets" 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor* 

Upon  this  footing  of  equality,  likewise^ 
at  Pauly  in  a  remarkable  instance,  so  bx 
ding  to  the  authority  of  Peter,  *<  with- 
1  to  the  face/'  because,  in  his  judgment, 
be  blamed.  Nay,  there  is  upon  record  a 
)f  Christy  addressed  immediately  to  the 
in  which  he  enjoins  them  to  mutual  submis- 
forbearance.  "  Whosoever  will  be  chief 
>u,*'  says  he,  **  let  him  be  your  servant,'* 
.  ^9.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the 
8,  in  the  number  of  whom  are  included 
'imothy,  and  Titus,  as  well  as  Mark  and 
)d  also  to  the  seventy  disciples;  for  in 
these  instances  are  there  any  traces  of  snb« 


ordination  to  be  discovered.  In  supporiing  their  fii*bop. 
leading  proposiuon,  the  Presbyterians  farther  main- 
tain, that  the  terms  itrtrxtiwHt  and  v^mCvIi^,  are 
used  as  synonymous,  and  convertible  in  almost  every 
passage  of  the  New  Testament  where  they  occur ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  same  persons  who  are 
called  EirinMXM,  are  likewise  callea  wff^Qvltfh  the 
former  expression  being  the  name  of  omce,  and  the 
latter  the  epithet  of  respect.  In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, they  adduce  the  well-known  passage  in  theSOtk 
chapter  of  the  **  AcU  of  the  AmMtks.''  In  that 
chapter,  we  are  informed,  that  Paul,  having  sum- 
moned the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  w; 
s-^ifCJIi^c  vi(  uutXnrmff  the  presbyters  of  the  church 
addressed  them,  that  is,  the  elders  or  presbyters,  in 
the  following  words :  *^  Take  heed,  therefore,  to 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  (the  presbyters)  fx-iaxt;r«v, 
bishops,  or  overseers."  Here  (says  Dr  Campbell) 
**  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  same  persons 
are  denominated  presbyters  and  bishops."  Nor  does 
this  passage  by  any  means  stand  alone.  There  is  a 
similar  one  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  chap.  i.  ver.  S^ 
compared  with  verses  6th  and  7th.  The  reader  may 
likewise  consult  1  Pet.  v.  and  SL ;  but,  for  our  re- 
marks on  these  passages,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
question,  as  well  as  for  additional  observations  on 
the  terms  w^twivlt^n  and  iwmttrHf  we  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Presbytery.  We  may  conclude  this  para- 
graph, however,  with  stating,  that,  wherever  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  functionaries  are  mentioned  by 
the  inspired  writers,  it  is  uniformly  under  the  cha- 
racter cither  of  presbyters  (t.  e.  bishops  or  over- 
seers,) or  of  deacons.  Two  classes  of  tunctionariet 
only  are  spoken  of,  without  the  most  distant  allu- 
sion to  a  third  order,  that  of  diocesans ;  yet,  (say 
the  Presbyterians)  if  this  last  order  had  existed,  be- 
ing, accordinjg  to  tbe  Episcopalians,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  specified  and  noticed  as  that  importance  re» 
quired.  See  ike  Epistle  to  the  Philip,  chap.  i.  v.  1. 
See  also  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  chap.  iii. 

The  advocates  for  presbytery  next  contend,  that 
the  bishops  or  presbyters  ot  the  apostolical  age,  were 
usually  the  pastors,  each  of  a  smgle  congregation. 
They  say,  usually  the  pastors,  each  of  a  sm^^  con- 
gregation, because,  as  they  affirm,  there  are  mstances 
where  two  or  more  pastors  have  been  allotted  to  one 
Christian  assembly ;  though  the  converse  of  this  pro- 
position is  not  true,  that  there  are  instances  in  the 
age  referred  to,  of  two  or  more  congregations  sub- 
jected to  the  authority  of  one  bishop.  In  establish- 
ing the  proposition  enunciated  above,  it  is  asserted, 
that,  when  Titus,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  extra- 
ordinary minister,  was  left  at  Crete,  it  was,  for  the 
following  purposes,  among  others,  ^*  that  he  should 
ordain  presbyters  or  bishops  in  every  city,"  Tit.  i.  5. 
Now,  Jrom  this  statement,  it  is  evident,  at  first 
si)|;ht,  that  these  presbyters  or  bishops  could  not  be 
diocesans.  Had  it  bmn  the  intention  of  Paul  to 
esUblish,  by  the  aeency  of  Titus,  a  diocesan  autho- 
rity in  Crete,  we  should  liave  found  one  individual 
put  in  possession  of  that  authority,  with  a  college  of 
priests  for  his  assistants.  But  this  was  not  the  case : 
Titns  was  left  to  ordain  presbyters  or  bishops  in 
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Siihop.  cfery^ity,  tliat  is»  to  funish  tlie  Chrlstiait  ofeich 
xity -with  aa  ordinaiy  pastor.  From  the  most  an- 
cient catdogiics  and  hiitorietf  with  which 'we  are  ac- 
quaiBtedy  we  feam,  that  there  were  eleiwn  of  these 
paiton  in  the  iibnd  alluded  to ;  a  fact  obviously  in- 
compatibfe  with  the  Episcopalian  hypothesisy  unless 
we  can  beUere*  thaty  in  the  small  island  of  Crete^ 
and  at  this  early  period  of  tlie  church,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  eleven  diocesans,  each  having  an  arrav  of 
priests  and  congregations  under  his  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction. The  presbyters  or  bishops,  ordained  or 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  (  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xiv.  SS.) 
appear  likewise  to  have  been  the  spiritual  instructors 
of  individual  churches.  In  short,  say  the  advocates 
for  presbytery,  the  fact  is,  as  we  have  stated  it,  and, 
taking  the  inspired  writers  as  the  highest  and  best 
authority,  our  antagonists  will  search  in  vain  for  the 
office  ofa  bishop,  according  to  the  modem  interpre- 
tation of  that  word,  among  the  functionaries  esta- 
blished by  the  apostles  in  the  Christian  churches. 
This  is  even  allowed  by  many  of  the  Episcopalians 
themselves,  **  Est  sane  admodum  precariOf**  says 
Mr  Dodwell*  **  omnis  Ula  argumentation  qua  coUigi^ 
tur  discipline  ecclesiastiag  tn  posterum  redpiendce^ 
rationem  omnem  e  Scripturis  Novi  Foederis  esse  hau* 
riendam.  NuUus  enim  estaui  id  jnrofitiatur  aperte 
sacri  scriptoris  locus.**  PanpnesiSf  N.  14.  Can 
that,  therefore,  (the  Presbyterians  ask,)  be  an  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and  which,  by  the  account  of 
the  author  just  quoted,  was  not  in  existence  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  apostolical  period  i 

We  should  here  introduce  a  conspectus  of  the  ar- 
guments for  a  government  by  church-courts,  com- 
posed of  members  all  possessed  of  equal  authority, 
together  with  the  criticisms  on  the  word  vftvivln^ffp 
as  it  occurs  in  sacred  scripture  ;  but  the  limits  pre- 
scribed for  this  article,  oblige  us  to  refer  the  reader 
to  another  part  of  our  work.    See  Presbytery. 

To  the  arguments  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  friends 
of  Episcopacy  have  not  been  backward  to  reply. 
They  contend,  that  both  the  name  and  authority  of 
bishops  may  be  referred  to  a  very  early  period  of  the 
Christian  church.  They  regard  the  apostles  them- 
selves as  a  college  of  bishops ;  and  their  successors, 
in  the  episcopate,  as  deriving  from  them  their  juris- 
diction and  privileges.  They  give  more  weight  than 
the  Presbyterians  allow,  to  a  tradition,  which,  they 
say,  prevailed  universally  in  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  the  apostolical  period,  and  from  which 
they  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  affirm,  that 
james,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  otherwise  called  James 
the  Less,  and  the  Lord's  brother,  was  the  first  bi- 
:ihop  of  Jerusalem  ;  and,  by  the  same  authority,  that 
Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome.  In  corroborat- 
ing this  tradition,  they  quote  a  passage  from  Ter- 
timian,  an  author  who  Uved  in  the  second  century, 
where  he  cliallenges  the  heretics  «*  to  exhibit  the  or- 
der of  their  bishops,  so  succeeding  each  other  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  first  bishop  had  Jbr  his  au» 
ihor  and  predecessor  some  one  of  the  apostles,  or  of 
those  apostolical  men  who  were  their  companions  in 
labour  ;"  a  challenge  which  evidently  supposes,  that 
the  orthodox  Christians  were  able  to  exhibit  such  an 
order :  And,  accordingly,  he  goes  on  to  state,  that 
•*  the  church  of  Smynia  has  ftlycarp  placed  there 


by  St  John ;  that  the  church  of  Rone  kat  Ckaei 
ordained  by  St  Peter ;  and  that  the  reit  of  fl 
churches  sImjw  other  persons,  who,  being  pboed 
the  bishoprics  by  the  apostles,  tivosmitted  the  teo 
tolicai  seed."  {De  Prass.  adv.  Heeretic.  p.  78 
The  examples  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  however,  « 
pear  to  be  more  decisive  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  tii 
that  of  the  apostles.  Hence  much  authority  h 
been  ascribed  to  these  examples,  considered  at  a  m 
of  the  ori^nal  institute,  more  especially  iateBded  f 
the  direction  of  succeeding  ages.  At  tlie  aame  timeb 
must  be  granted,  that  no  little  doubt  haa  been  eale 
tained  with  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  olb 
held  by  these  evangelists.  But,  while  this  ia  graa 
ed,  it  IS  (say  the  EpiscopaliansV  not  to  be  SeA 
that  many  things  concerning  them  are  aboodaatl 
certain.  The  introduction  of  Episcopacy  seeflM  1 
have  been  progressive.  Though  it  be  adinitted,  tb 
there  were  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  church,  at  X 
phesus  (Acts  xx.  17*  and  28.)  in  the  year  8^9  m 
that  these  presbyters  or  elders,  are,  in  a  gcam 
sense,  denominated  bishops,  jas  exercising  functiM 
similar  to  those  of  the  episcopate  ;  and  though  it  h 
farther  adinitted,  that  when  these  presbyters  or  A 
ders  are  spoken  of,  it  is  without  any  allusion  to  a  in- 
dividual bishop  at  that  time  existing  among  thn^ 
yet  it  must  be  considered,  that  tliis  was  the  eulj  sad 
imperfect  state  of  the  Ephesian  church.  For  we  wt 
told,  that,  in  the  year  G^,  when  Christianity  ma 
more  advanced,  Timothy  was  established  at  £plie< 
sus  by  Paul,  to  ordaih  elders,  and  stop  the  progifM 
of  divisions  and  schisms ;  or,  in  other  word%  hi 
was  settled  there  with  authority,  corresponding  t^ 
that  which  we  now  call  Episcopal,  (1  Tini.L£ 
and  iii.  1. )  Accordingly,  the  ajpostle  wrote,  ia  tb 
same  year,  a  letter  to  Timothy,  m  which  he  faddta 
fore  him  the  necessary  duty  of  a  bishop,  as  well  s 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  that  office.  The  pfl 
trons  of  Episcopacy  likewise  inquire,  *<  what  is  ii 
after  all,  that  constitutes  the  chief  difference  be 
tween  our  antagonists  and  us  ?**  And  they  aasve 
the  question  :  The  chief  difference  consists  in  tUi 
that,  with  us,  the  right  or  power  of  ordinatioB  ic 
sides  in  an  individual,  while,  with  them,  it  bdoai 
to  a  court.  Now  we  contend  (sav  they,)  that  ll 
former  of  these  is  established,  and  the  latter  exchdc 
by  the  instance  or  case  of  Titus.  He  waa  Idti 
Crete  for  this  especial  purpose,  that  he,  not  meoar 
but  an  individual,  might  ordain  presbrters  or  dde 
in  every  city.  And,  from  the  example  of  Titasb  i 
rather  of  ordination  by  an  individual,  exemplilied  ; 
him,  they  denounce  the  Presbyterians,  sonNtiai 
perhaps  with  more  fury  than  the  ai^gument  dna 
from  the  case  will  allow,  as  unlicensed  and  dvii 
intruders  into  the  ministry  of  the  New  Testameat. 
Another  argument  employed  by  the  Epiioopafia 
is  taken  from  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  Asiil 
churches,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  episli 
alluded  to  arc  not  addressed  either  to  the  churA 
in  general,  or  to  any  assembly  of  the  rulers  in  tke 
churches,  but  to  an  individual,  called  in  each  insOM 
«*  the  angel  of  the  church,"  (Rev.  ii.l.)  ««Tothe« 
gel  of  the  Church  of  Ephcsus,  write  these  thiagtr 
«*  To  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  say  ;"«««i 
so  in  all  the  other  cases*  Now,  the  Episcopdai 
ivaintain,  that  the  individuals  here  drnominatfd  th 
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Uiktinp.  preemunire^  under  which  term  are  tmpliedy  outlawry, 
or  exclusion  from  the  king's  protection  ;  a  forfeiture 
to  the  crown  of  lands  and  tenements*  goods  and  chat« 
tels ;  and  imprisonment  during  his  majesty's  pleasure. 
After  the  interval  of  twelve  &y8  just  alluded  to>  the 
king  presents*  by  his  letters  patent*  to  the  vacant  see. 
The  election,  or  presentation*  is  next  intimated  to  the 
archbishop  of  the  province,  who  is  required  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  in  confirming  the  bishop  elect. 
Should  he  decline,  he  likewise  incurs  a  pramunire. 
The  mandate,  requiring  confirmation,  bears  the  autho- 
rity of  the  great  seal.  As  soon  as  it  is  received  by 
the  archbishop,  it  is  transmitted  to  an  officer  called 
his  vicar-greneral.  The  ceremony  of  confirmation  then 
takes  place.  Those,  who  have  any  objections  to  the 
new  bishop,  arc  solemnly  invited  to  appear  and  sub* 
stantiate  them,  and  are  denounced,  as  contumacious, 
if  they  refase  to  do  so.  The  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  together  with  that  of  canonical  obedience» 
and  that  against  simony,  are  next  administered*  A 
minute  of  the  proceedings  is  then  read  by  the  vicar- 
general,  after  which  the  bishop  is  installed  or  consti- 
tuted the  ecclesiastical  superior  of  his  diocese,  being 
fully  invested  with  episcopal  authority ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  some  lawyers,  he  cannot  lav  claim  to  the 
temporalities  of  his  benefice,  unless  he  snail  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony  of 
consecration  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  con- 
firmation. It  must  be  performed,  as  we  have  just 
intimated,  by  the  archbishop  ;  or,  in  particular  cases, 
by  three  bishops,  lawfully  commissioned  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  essential  parts  of  this  ceremony,  accord- 
ing to  Burnet,  (xxxix.  Art.  p.  564.)  are  praver  and 
the  imposition  of  hands ;  but  to  these  are  adaed,  in- 
vestiture with  the  episcopal  robes,  together  with 
the  use  of  a  certain  form  ot  words  adapted  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

By  the  law  and  ordinances  of  England,  all  bishopsp 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  are  lords  of  Parliament,  though  not  peers  of  the 
realm.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
spiritual  tenure  oijranc  almoign  was  converted  into 
the  feudal  tenure  by  barony ;  and  the  bishops,  now 
constituted  barons,  became  of  course  members  of  the 
l^reat  council,  or  parliament,  of  the  nation.  In  con- 
»oquence  of  this  chan^,  when,  upon  one  occasion, 
the  bishops  declined  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  king  availed  nimself  of  his  right  implied 
in  the  feudal  tenure,  and  conunanded  their  attendance. 
The  ecclesiastical  barons  are  likewise  members  of  the 
ITpper  House  by  writ  or  summons  of  the  crown  ;  a 
circumstance  which,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  is  equi- 
valent in  this  respect  to  a  barony.  But,  exclusive  of 
that  circumstance,  and  exclusive,  too,  of  the  right 
cvinnoctod  with  their  baronies,  the  spiritual  lords  hold 
ilieir  seats  by  patent  or  creation ;  so  that  they  are 
lords  of  Parliament  in  three  ways,  as  barons,  by  writ, 
Hnd  by  patent.  Hence  all  the  deeds  of  the  Upper 
House  run  in  the  name  of  **  The  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,"  and  hence  the  bishops  have  the  precedence 
of  all  barons  whatever.  Sir  William  Bbckstone  is  of 
opinion,  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  temporal  peers,  a 
vote  of  the  bishops  alone  would  be  considered  as  a 
vote  of  the  House ;  though  it  was  decided  by  the 
judges,  (Tth  Hen.  VIII.}  that  the  king  might  hold 


a  parliament  without  any  spiritual  brds.    Bat  the    1 
bishops,  while  they  are  acknowledged  ai  lords  of 
Parliament,  are  not  regarded  as  peers  of  the  mlok  ' 
(Suunford,  P.  C.  153.)  They  do  not  ait  in  the  court  ^ 
of  the  Lord  High  Steward  ;  and  though  they  may 
stajf  and  sit  in  cases  of  trial  for  capital  offences  hc^ 
fore  a  full  pariiament,  yet  they  must  retire  bdFore  the 
vote  of  gymtj  or  not  guiltv  takes  place.     The  exch- 
sion  of  the  bishojps  in  both  of  these  instancea  aroie 
from  this,  that,  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  they 
could  not  be  judges  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  For 
some  such  reason,  too,  or  from  the  want  of  nobility 
in  blood,  a  bishop  cannot  be  tried  in  the  court  of  the 
high  steward.    As  ecclesiastical  functionaries,  the 
prelates  have  the  rights  of  dedication,  confirmatioa, 
and  ordination,  as  wul  as  those  of  suspensk>a,  deposi- 
tion, deprivation,  and  excommunication  ;  they  cdlate 
to  benefices,  and  direct  institution  and  induction  sa 
cases  of  presentation  by  other  patrons ;  ther  take 
care  of  the  probate  of  wills,  and  grant  admuiutra- 
tions ;  and  they  certify  to  the  judj^s  in  affiurs  of 
lawful  and  unlawful  marriages  and  births.     In  Eimt* 
land  there  are  twenty-four  bishops,  exclusive  of  tlw 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man.     Among  themselvei,  the 
bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Wbdieater,  have 
the  precedency  of  the  others  in  the  order  in  which  ve 
have  mentioned  them.     The  rest  follow,  with  some 
official  exceptions,  according  to  the  date  of  their  con* 
secretion.     A  bishop  has  the  style  of  Jtfy  Lord^  and 
is  addressed  Right  Uevcrend  father  in  God,    See 
Stillingfleet's  IvorkSf  voL  i.  p.  371.  and  voL  ii.  p.  596L 
King's  Coustitut.  of  the  Primii.  Ghurch^  du  L  && 
Prettyman's  Elem.  ofChr.  TheoL  voL  ii.  p.  S7&<( 
sea.  Campbell's  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  84,  eisej^ 
Niosheim,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  ei  seq.    Brown  On  Qmttk 
Government^  p.  281,  et  seq.    Altare  Damascemmt 
passim.     Ui ) 

BISHOP  Auckland.    See  Aucklakd. 

BISHOPS  Stortford,  a  market  town  of  £^- 
land,  in  Hertfordshire,  situated  on  a  rising  grannd 
upon  the  river  Stort,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertiw  con 
country.  The  town  consists  of  four  principal  stxccttb 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  duK- 
tion  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  church,  dedi* 
cated  to  St  Michael,  is  a  nandsome  Gothic  biuUiH^ 
situated  on  an  eminence.  The  free  school  is  aa  ds* 
gant  square  building  opposite  the  church,  and  Haadi 
upon  arches,  beneatn  which  is  a  place  for  shops.  Oi 
an  artificial  mound  between  this  town  and  the  viDMe 
of  Hockerel,  are  the  remains  of  an  indent  csA 
built  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conquerors  thiNwk 
others  suppose  that  it  was  erected  prevwus  to  ne 
Norman  invasion.  A  considerable  tride  is  carried* 
in  brown  malt,  which  is  sold  to  the  brewers  in  Loi- 
don,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  a  navigable  cffd 
which  joins  the  river  Lea.  Number  of  Eoosestil. 
Population  in  1801,  SdOf-,  of  which  453  were  icnia- 
ed  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Sec  Sd- 
mon*i  History  of  Hertfirdshire.     {w) 


BISMUTH.    See  Chemistry  and  Ortctoosc- 


SY. 


BISNAGUR,  or  Bijinagur,  and  sometiBies  wii^- 
ten  Beejanuggvr,  is  situated  on  the  aoutheni  bai 
of  the  Toombuddra  river,  in  the  country  of  Mfaav, 
and  was  fbmeriy  the  capital  of  a  powerful  ki^E^ 


t1s<?  tamw  wnwlli  Hiudoitaiti  which  cxt«idt;d  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  frontiers  of  Orfssa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Portugurse  writrrir  it  wat  built  by  Prince 
Boka,  about  the  year  1200»  and  wa*  then  called  Vi- 
mna^r ;  but  Ferishta  relates^  that  it  was  founded  by 
Belaldco,  king  of  the  Carnatic^  ia  1544,  in  order  to 
guard  the  northern  frontier  of  hit  empire.  In  1565, 
rt  was  a  VL^ry  large  city,  about  twentv-four  milea  in 
Circuit,  and  containing  within  its  walls  a  number  of 
hills  acd  pagodas.  Itt  ruini  are  rery  extensife,  near- 
ly eight  m3es  in  circumference,  and  many  of  iti 
temples  arc  still  remarkably  beautifuL  Several  atneeti, 
from  30  to  4S  yirds  wide,  have  been  traced  among 
itt  rugged  hifli  and  rocbs  ;  and  one  particularly, 
about  35  yards  in  breadib,  and  extending  half  a  mile 
in  k-ngth,  with  colonnades  of  stone  on  each  side,  and 
a  vcf  y  large  pagoda  at  one  end,  it  said  to  be  in  a 
tUte  of  complebe  repair*  The  soil  in  its  neighbijar- 
liood  is  fruitful,  and  well  watered,  abounding  in  cat« 
f  lie  and  deer.  Its  inhabitants  are  well  shaped,  and 
trery  ingenious  in  watering  and  painting  calicoes^ 
which  ib  the  chief  trade  of  the  place.  It  lies  direct- 
ly opposite  to  Annagoondy,  is  about  half  a  mile 
<!Uuant  from  Fort  ComUpour,  140  geographical  miles 
eight  days  journey  from  Goa,  172  miles  north  of 
ingapatam,  and  132  south  of  Visiapour.  Its 
Lat.  IS  15^  15',  and  its  E.  I-ong.  76*  34%  {q) 
CISSAGOS.  See  Bucga, 
bISSAO,  is  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  north  of  the  Bijuga  chaiiDcI,  the  centre  of 
which  lies  in  about  11^  3(y  N,  Lat.  and  15**  W. 
Liong-  Some  geographers,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, incline  to  class  it  with  the  Bijuga  islands ;  but, 
m  our  opinion,  it  would,  along  with  the  neighbour- 
ing ones  on  the  same  side  of  the  channel,  more  pro- 
perly form  a  separate  groupe, 

Bissao  is  above  40  miles  in  length,  and  is  said  to 
be  from  35  lu  40  leagues  in  circumference  :  it  gra- 
dually rises  from  the  shore  to  the  centre,' where  there 
are  hills  discharging  springs,  which  fertilize  the  coun- 
trr.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  productive  of  fruits,  grain, 
artd  oiher  vegetables ;  orangf  trees  grow  to  an  extra- 
ordinary size  ;  and  the  land  is  cultivated  to  great  ad- 
flotage, 

^  The  natives  of  this  island  are  a  race  of  people  call- 
rf  Papels,  who  in  appearance  are  rather  good  look- 
ing, and  in  character  arc  reputed  industnous  and  faith- 
ful to  those  whom  they  serve.  Their  dregs  is  a 
piece  of  cotton  put  round  the  loins,  hanging  down 
to  the  knees,  but  boys  and  girls  go  naked.  AU 
arc  idolaters,  and  offer  sacrifices  of  cocks,  dogs, 
aad  oaan,  which  are  carefully  fattened,  and,  when 
cut  in  pieces  at  the  sacrifice,  are  eaten  by  the 
king,  his  attendants,  and  those  who  are  present* 
Tbcy  suppose  their  divinities  reside  in  consecrated 
tjee«,  on  which  they  hang  the  horns  of  the  oxen  as 
an  offering.  The  principal  idol  of  the  natives  is  call- 
ed Chinef  but  they  have  very  indistinct  ideas  of  its 
povrers  or  properties.  They  entertain  strange  and 
e&travagant  superstitions  concerning  witchcraft,  firm- 
ly believmg  that  one  may  be  bewitched  by  another, 
wlio  gradually  devours  him  by  sucking  his  blood. 
Of  this  Captain  Beaver  relates  a  remarkable  instance 
within  his  own  knowledge ;  and  here  we  can  trace  a 
faint  atialogy  to  the  credulous  times  of  antiquity  in 
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Britain,  wh^n  it  wis  credited  that  the  wasting  r.f  an 
image  was  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  original.  Some  of 
the  free  nativcn  employed  by  that  omcer  accuited  two 
of  their  own  number,  asserting,  that  one  of  tLeni  could 
transform  himself  into  an  alligator,  and  devour  people  f 
and  tliat  the  other  was  said  not  to  be  a  good  man,  be* 
cause  he  wished  to  eat  his  companion ;  that  he  had  Ioi>g 
been  reputed  a  wizard;  and  that  his  meismates,  in  the 
▼oyage  from  Bissao  to  Bulama,  could  hardly  be  re- 
ttrained  from  throwing  him  overboard*  Many  peo- 
ple, the  accusers  affirmedi  had  been  destroyed  by 
his  infernal  art,  which  was  the  reason  he  had  left 
his  own  country  j  and  if  ever  he  returned  he  %vouH 
be  sold  for  a  slave  ;  They  therefore  requested  per- 
miision  to  punish  the  two  culprits  after  their  owu 
fashion,  by  tying  them  to  a  tree,  and  flogging  them, 
promising  at  the  *ame  time  that  their  lives  §hould  be 
safe.  Captain  Beaver,  willing  to  save  the  men,  en- 
deavoured to  dispel  the  apprehensions  of  their  com- 
panions ;  and  to  give  him,  who  was  accused  of  trans- 
forming himself  to  an  alligator,  an  opportunity  of 
self  vindication,  inouired  whether  the  assertions  were 
true.  *•  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  can  change  my- 
self to  an  alligator,  and  have  often  done  it."  The 
singular  coincidence  between  the  belief  of  theie  peo^ 
pie  and  the  superstitions  of  old  in  this  kingdom,  whea 
confessions  wera  made  of  witchcraft,  cannot  escape 
obserration. 

The  island  of  Bissao  ia  ruled  by  thirteen  chiefs, 
who  are  generally  at  war  among  themselves;  however, 
some  French  authors  affirm,  that  there  is  only  one  king, 
who  has  eight  subordinate  chiefs,  each  governing  a 
province.  The  natives  carry  on  frequent  wars  in  their 
canoes  which  contain  20  or  $0  men,  though  they 
commonly  last  only  a  few  days.  The  warriors,  on 
their  return,  are  received  witli  great  rejoicings ;  and 
the  prisoners  whom  they  have  taken  arc  sold  for  slaves, 
and  produce  much  emolument* 

About  two  centuries  ago,  the  Portuguese  estabhsh- 
ed  a  settlement  on  Bissao,  which  still  subsists ;  but 
the  French  claim  the  discovery  of  the  island,  main- 
taining, that  some  Normans  anciently  fixed  them- 
selves there,  and  afterwards  withdrew,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  their  trade.  The  profits  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  product  of  traffic  from  the  island* 
being  400  negroes  yearly,  500  (|yintals  of  wax,  and 
SOO  or  4-00  of  ivory,  induced  them  to  return.  It  i« 
probable  that  they  intended  to  expel  the  Portu- 
guese by  force,  as  the  governor-general  of  Senegal 
provided  a  body  of  troops,  and  in  March  1700  ap- 
peared before  the  set  tic  men  t  \%ith  seven  ships  of  war* 
The  Portuguese  aot  being  in  a  state  to  make  oppo- 
sition, the  Trench,  with  ttie  permission  of  the  native 
chiefs,  established  a  factory,  and,  by  their  enterprize 
and  activity,  soon  engrossed  the  whole  trade.  In 
con8*^quence  of  this  change  of  circumstances,  the 
Portuguese  demolished  their  buildings,  and  abandon- 
ed the  island.  Their  absence,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  long:  They  returned,  and  construct- 
ed a  large  regular  square  fort,  with  four  bastions,  ofi 
which  are  now  mounted  nearly  50  guns,  and  it  con- 
tains a  garrison  of  about  300  or  400  soldiers.  The 
traiJic  increased,  and  they  sent  no  less  than  2000  slavet 
yearly  to  Brazil,  besides  carrying  on  a  trade  with 
Europe.     Most  of  these  slaves  were  purchased  from 
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Biw^upooi   iIk'  Mandingoes  at  Gcba,  some  .from  the  Cachco  and 
C/.-unman/a  rivers,  a  number  from  the  NalofJSi  and  a 

^_^^^^  k'w  from  the  Bijuga  and  Biafara  nations.  The  slaves 
*  ~  now  purchased  by  the  merchants  of  Bissao,  are  pro- 
cured by  monns  of  a  class  of  the  natives  called  Gru- 
metas,  whc»  have  usually  been  reared  from  infancy  in 
their  houses,  and,  !'t  the  most  part,  s^re  a  sober,  in- 
dustrious, and  faithful  class  of  people.  While  the 
merchant  seldom  quits  his  own  habitation,  they  navi 
gate  all  th*  small  craft,  or  are  sent  to  the  interior  of 
the  neighbouring  contii.ont  with  goods,  the  return 
for  which  they  faithfully  bring  home.  But,  of  late 
years,  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese  in  that  quarter 
has  greatly  declined,  though  vessels  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  employed  in  the  blave  trade  oc- 
casionally reach  Bissao.  The  French  at  present  have 
no  settlement  there,  nor  do  we  know  when  they 
left  the  island  for  the  second  time  :  Some  years  ago, 
we  believe,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  return,  as  they 
supposed  that  1 500  slaves,  and  likewise  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ivory,  wax,  and  rice,  might  be  annually  ob- 
tained. See  Delajaille  Vouage  au  Senegal.  Du- 
rand's  Vouage  to  Senegal.  Beaver's  African  McmO' 
randa,     (c) 

BISSENPOUR,  a  small  district  in  Bengal,  under 
the  government  of  a  Bramin  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Rajpoots.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  with  water ; 
and,  by  opening  the  sluices  of  the  rivers,  the  whole 
country  can  in  a  short  time  be  completely  inundated. 
By  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  its  inhabitants 
have  uniformly  maintained  their  independence,  ma- 
king only  a  show  of  submission,  and  paying  occa- 
sionally a  voluntary  tribute  to  the  Moguls.  In  this 
district,  the  laws  and  character  of  the  Hindoos  are 
said  to  be  found  in  their  most  unadulterated  state  ; 
and  the  golden  age,  if  the  accounts  of  historians  are 
to  be  credited,  stul  exists  among  this  favoured  people, 
in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity.  Here,  we  are  told, 
though  we  are  not  hasty  to  believe,  that  the  stranger 
w  completely  secure  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  ; 
that  he  is  provided  with  guides,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  his  person  and  property  ;  and  that, 
if  he  remains  no  more  than  three  days  in  the  same 
place,  he  is  maintained  and  forwarded  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  ;  that  robbery  is  unknown  ;  and  that  so 
prevalent  is  the  spirit  of  probity,  that,  should  any 
one  find  a  purse,  or  any  other  article  of  value,  he 
hangs  it  upon  the  next  tree  which  he  meets,  and  in- 
forms the  nearest  guard  of  the  circumstance,  who  im- 
mediately gives  notice  to  the  public  by  beat  of  drum. 
See  Raynal's  flistort/  of  tfte  East  and  West  Indies^ 
vol.  i.  p.  4 15.     (q) 

BISSEXTILE,  or  Leap  Year.  See  Chrono- 
logy. 

BITHYNIA  was  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Asia 

Bfimida-       Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  on 

Ties.  the  east  by  the  river  Parthenius,  on  the  south  by 

mount  Olympus  and  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Thracian  Bospho- 
rus.  The  information  which  we  derive  from  the  page 
of  ancient  history  respecting  this  country,  is  so  full 
of  contradictions,  that  it  appears  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain what  leader  laid  the  foiuidalions  of  this  dynasty, 
or  what  people  obeyed  his  command.  But  as  we 
meet  with  the  Cimmcrii>  the  Mariandyni,  the  Be- 


bryces,  the  Caucones,  the  DoUioiiet»  roanmiff  thioagh  U 
this  region  at  an  early  period,  it  it  probable  that  it  ^* 
was  first  inhabited  by  Tarious  independent  tribci. 
But,  instead  of  conducting  Ninut  to  the  conqneit  of 
this  country,  by  the  doubtful  light  of  Diodoms ;  kw 
stead  of  repeating  the  tale  of  Appiau,  concerning  the 
49  kings  who  reigned  there  before  the  Romans  ▼iot- 
ed  Asia ;  instead  of  marching  with  the  Thracian^ 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy,  to  take  possession  of  this  rc^ 
gion, — wc  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  period  of  ill 
history  which,  being  better  authenticated,  daimi 
more  deservedly  our  attention. 

From  the  doubtful  light  which  first  rises  on  the 
history  of  this  country,  we  imagine,  that  Prusias  go*  ta 
verned  in  the  time  of  Crcesus,  and  that  he  was  sub- 
jug^  tpd  by  the  Lydian  prince.     But  the  cooqueran 
and  the  conquered  were  doomed  to  yield  to  the  Per* 
sians,  under  Cyrus  the  Great ;  and  under  their  yoke 
Bithynia  groaned  till  Alexander  broke  the  power  of 
Persia,  and  annexed  it  to  his  vast  empire.     Bas»  the  Bto 
son  of  Boteras,  governed  about  this  time  the  de- 
pendent kingdom  of  Bithynia  ;  but,  disdaining  the 
name  without  the  dignity  of  royalty,  he  inspired  his 
subjects  with  his  own  mdependent  spirit,  defeated 
Calentus,  whom  Alexander  sent  against  hinii  and 
maintained  his  freedom  during  a  long  reign  of  SO      » 
years.     Zipoetes,  who  succeeded  him,  waged  an  ud.  Zfig 
successful  war  with  the  brave  inhabitants  of  Hen- 
clea ;  but  would  have  reduced  to  subjection  the  Cbal- 
cedonians,  whom  he  next  invaded,  if  he  had  not  bees 
forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  their  capital,  to  op> 
pose  the  army  of  Antiochus  Sotcr,  king  of  Sthi^. 
which,  commanded  by  Patrocles,  suddenly  burst  m^ 
to  Bithynia.     He  did  not  long  survive  a  compkb^- 
victory,  which  by  valour  and  stratagem  he  gaoec^. 
over  the  Syrians,  but,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  reigim  ^^ 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Nicomedes.    Thisprinois  1 
disgraced  his  throne  by  the  inhuman  murder  of  tr^^^ 
of  his  brothers.      Zipoetes,  the  youngest,  fled  I 
Asiatic  Thrace,  and  engaged  the  inhabitants  to  i 
sert  his  cause.     Nicomedes,  when  ready  to  rrdm 
that  revolted  province,  was  informed  that  AntiochiB-  -* 
was  preparing  to  fall  upon  him.     Distrustiag  M"^ 
own  power,  he  invited,  from  the  western  shores  ^  \ 
tlie  Bosphorus,  the  Gauls  into  Asia,  and 
them  a  settlement  in  that  country.   Assisted  hy  tli 
barbarians,  he  defeated  Antiochus,  expelled  his  1 
ther,  aud,  either  from  a  principle  of  justice  or  fcsn^ 
yielded  the  territory  which  his  brother  possessed  r  ^ 
the  Gauls,  which  from  them  was  denominated  Gsl 
tfa.     Nicomedes  employed  the  remainder  of  his  reigt -^J 
in  building  a  magnificent  city,  to  be  the  capital  o^^^ 
his  kingdom,  and  which,  from  his  own  name,  he  cslL^''** 
cd  Nicomedia.  ^ 

Tibites,  his  youngest  son,  to  whom,  at  the  iast^  '^ 
gation  of  that  prince's  mother,  he  had  be^uesthe*'  ^ 
the  kingdom,  succeeded  him ;  but  Zela,  his  eUest"^^ 
son  by  a  former  marriage,  left  Armenia,  whither  h^^ 
had  been  banished  by  the  intrif^ues  of  his  stepmother^^^' 
procured  the^assistance  of  the  Galatians,  expelled  bi^ 
brother,  aud  ascendedi  the  throne.-    But  Zela  percei — 
vcd,  tliat  the  band  which,  lie  had-  employed  againi^ 
his  brother  might  soon  be  employed  against  bifflsdf* 
and  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  those  vbois 
power  he  dreaded.  Wanting  courage  to  subdue  their 
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u   armsy  he  had  rccoune  to  treachery,  and,  inviting  the 
-^  nobles  of  Galatia  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  he  pre- 
pared a  band  of  ruffians  to  assassinate  his  guests ;  but 
the  Galatians  received  private  intelligence  of  his  de- 
•ign,  and  murdered  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
tertainment. 
I        Though  his  son  Prusias  11.  was  successful  in  the 
wars  which  he  waged  against  the  Byzantines  and  the 
Galatians,  yet  he  acquired  a  more  distinguished  re- 
nown when  he  invaded   Per^amus,  assisted  by  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  Hannibal.     That  consummate 
general,  forced  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  country  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land,  arrived  at  last  at  the 
Bithynian  court ;  and  such  was  the  influence,  which 
bis  transcendent  genius  acquired  over  the  mind  of 
Prittias,  that  at  his  solicitation,  he  renounced  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  declared  war  against 
Eumenes,  who  was  under  their  protection.    But  £u- 
Qienesy  depending  upon  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  though 
stm  more  upon  the  energy  of  his  own  mind,  defeated 
him  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  reduced  him  to 
spch  distress  that  he  ivas  ready  to  accept  of  peace. 
But  the  restless  mind  of  Hannibal,  ever  fruitful  in  re- 
sources, informed  that  Philip  king  of  Macedon  was 
enraged  against  Rome  and  Pergamus,  endeavoured  to 
wield  the  resentment  of  that  monarch  to  accomplish 
hk  own  revenge,  and  persuaded  him  to  join  his  army 
to  that  of  Prusias.     Prusias  renewed  the  war,  and 
employing   various  stratagems  invented  by  Hanni- 
tml,  saw  his  arms  crowned  with  the  most   brilliant 
iliccess.     But  the  Romans,  trembling  for  the  fate  of 
•Ekmoeoes,  sent  ambassadors  to  mediate  a  peace  be- 
tt^^cn  the  contending  princes,  and  to  induce  Prusias 
U>  deliver  Hannibal  into  their  hands.  The  glory  which 
frmjm  sias  had  gained  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  tamibh- 
^   l^y  his  ingratitude  to  that  illustrious  hero,  whom, 
I  SLke  price  of  Roman  friendship,  he  abandoned  to  his 
nf>laGable  enemies.     Indignant  at  the  treachery  of 
'''v;a>8ia8,  Hannibal  deserted  a  court  that  was  unwor- 
ly     c^f  his  presence,  and  retiring  to  Libyssa,  put  an 
>€3L    ^c>  his  life. 

-fc^i"iasia8  now  became  the  slave  of  the  Romans,  join- 

^  "^li^m  against  the  Macedonians,  and  went  to  Italy 

>  ^or^gratulate  them  upon  this  success.     But  before 

c  ^zmt.ered  Rome,  he.  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  royalty , 

^^9^    in  the  dress  appropriated  to  slaves  when  they 

^Cd-ve  their  freedom,  was  introduced  into  the  senate. 

y^    R^eanness  and  servility  sealed  the  degradation  of 

18  o^^^nmind,  but  could  not  be  grateful  to  that  ve- 

•''^^t>l«  assembly,  nor  reflect  glory  upon  the  majesty 

'  ^«€?    Roman  name.     He  returned  home  ;  but  the 

.     ^**^«.muse  would  blush  to  describe  his  conduct 

■"^^^ards,  in  which,   without  the  semblance  of  one 

f  ^*^»  was  exhibited  every  vice  which  could  entail 

^^•*^   upon  his  subjects,  or  infamy  upon  himself. 

-I?"  ^  tie  memory  of  his  past  achievements  made  him 

*V>niiidable  to  his  neighbours  ;  and  when  he  heard 

^   -^\.ttalus  had  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes,  he 

?   ***    invaded  Pergamus,  entered  the  capital  of  that 

.   ^S^^m,  and  exercised  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty 

JJ;*^*^  K  the  apace  of  three  years.     At  the  end  of  that 

P/^*^^  ambassadors  from  Rome  arrived  to  reconcile 

l»^  Hostile  princes,  and  a  conference  was  agreed  to, 

^S?*^  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  Prusias, 

>*^**^  Wing  his  dark  pohcy,  endeavoured  with  his  army 


to  cut  off  Attalus  and  the  amSassadors,  wtio  were  re-  Bithynia. 
pairing  to  the  place  appointed,  but  his  design  was  dis-  »  '  - '" 
covered,  and  they  escaped  by  flight.  The  senate 
threatened  vengeance,  but  Prusias  would  have  des- 
pised thrcatenin?s,  if  he  had  not  been  informed  that 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  Attalus,  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  was  spreading  devastation  along  the  Bithynian 
coast,  and  that  Attalus  himself  had  raised  another  for- 
midable army.  Peace  therefore  was  at  last  obtained, 
and  Prusias  sent  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome,  either 
to  complete  his  education,  or  to  procure  from  the 
senate  a  remission  of  some  disag^eable  articles  of  the 
treaty.  But  Nicomedes  no  sooner  gained  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  than  the  suspicious  mind  of 
Prusias  became  jealous  of  his  designs.  Prusias  im-. 
mediately  sent  Menas,  one  of  his  favourites,  to  Rome, 
as  his  ambassador,  but  with  the  private  design  of 
cut  ting  off  Nicomedes.  Whether  fear  or  remorse  ani- 
mated the  mind  of  Menas,  we  are  uncertain,  but  he 
revealed  the  unnatural  design  to  the  son  ;  and  the 
danger  to  which,  from  that  moment,  both  were  ex- 
posed, incited  them  to  secure  themselves  by  the  death 
of  Prusias.  Nicomedes  set  sail  for  Pergamus,  pro- 
cured the  assistance  of  Attalus,  invaded  the  territo- 
ries of  his  father,  and  was  every  where  received  as  the 
deliverer  of  his  country.  Not  daring  to  trust  the  few 
Bithynians  who  still  remained  with  him,  Prusias  fled 
from  city  to  city,  in  the  fond  expectation  that  am- 
bassadors would  arrive  from  Rome  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  his  son.  Ambassadors  did 
arrive,  but  they  were  men  who  could  form  no  deci- 
sive measures,  nor  give  them  efficacy  if  formed,  and 
proved  that  the  Romans  could  sport  with  the  feelings 
of  a  prince,  who  had  taught  them  to  despise  him. 
Nicomedes  and  Attalus  advanced  to  Nicomedia,  where 
Prusias  had  shut  himself  up  ;  the  gates  were  imme- 
diately thrown  open  by  the  revolting  inhabitants; 
and  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  whose  sanctity  could 
afford  him  no  protection,  the  father  fell  by  the  hand 
of  his  son. 

Nicomedes  II.  ascended  the  throne,  but  not  to  re-  Kicomedet 
alise  the  hopes  of  his  country.    Though  he  assumed  II. 
the  name  of  Epiphanes, .  or  the  Illustrious,  yet  the 
only  action  which  he  performed,  during  a  reign  of 
4^  years,  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  that  lofty  appella- 
tbn,  was  the  murder  of  his  brothers.    He  died  a  vio- 
lent death  ;  but  that  it  was  inflicted  by  his  son  appears 
to  be  a  conjecture  originating  in  that  love  of  retribu- 
tive justice  which  is  natural  to  man.     His  son,  Nico-  Nicomedei 
medes  III.  overran  Paphlagonia,  invaded  Cappadocia,  '''• 
expelled  Ariarathes,  and  to  secure  the  kingdom  to 
himself,  married  the  mother  of  that  prince.   But  Aria- 
rathes  procured   the    assistance  of  Mithridates  the 
Great,  who  not  only  drove  Nicomedes  from  that  king- 
dom, but  expelled  him  from  his  own  dominions.    Be- 
ing restored  by  the  Romans,  in  an  ill-fated  hour  he  in- 
vaded the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  and  that  high- 
spirited  prince  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Amnms, 
.  dissipated  his  forces  with  dreadful  slaughter,  and  again 
forced  him  into  exile.    The  Romans  ag'din  seated  him 
on  the  throne,  but  dying  soon  after,  he  left  his  domi- 
nions to  his  son  Nic^omedes  FV.,  whose  name  can  only  Nicomedes 
claim  a  place  in  the  pa^e  of  history  as  the  last  of  the  IV. 
As  he  had  no  son,  he  left  his  king- 
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A  daughter^' named  Musa, 
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.     .  .    Lv:  -TCI  :::tf  ^turr  ct  c-iustkity 
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*'  *    ./   c  ;*-xM*>:'  Mw- vwuviic  riki-g  out  his 
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•-^•^^•^^- .  letweea  Ixmrttoiie  and  quicklimep  mild  and  ^ 
^•'"^  -J/'-g^  i  'PP"^!  occwTcd  in  the  chemical  ^— 
-i-r  i  Ss^  ,-3w.    Hla  friend  and  master  Dr  Cullea 

—  ■    :    r^::    rzzzvtrl  :o  Edinburgh,  there  could  be 

-  .:~.::7r:T  r  jcai^iwrm^  the  vacant  chemical  chair 
11-  :^  -^r-r  ::  *  iiscovery,  which  was  destined  t« 
~  -— :i   -    ...iTT-.f^  revolution  in  chemical  science. 

__    — ^^  -Ta  *-t._j^i-igiy  appointed  professor  of  ana. 
.  -   -1^  .^s^u^r  _ji  ^emutry  in  tne  university  of 

—  T    _  ::.r  -!!Lr  l*5t).     Not  considering  himself 
-     i-ii;::'?:^   :r  :j:r  professorship  of  anatomy,  he 

^^-:^ -..    -oi^  '"^^^ -He  prufesdor  of  medicine,  with 

-  _-; — :r-":!L-i   i:  .ic  .:a*versity. 

—    .    -I«4^i"  w.  ir.erefope,  his  lectures  on  the 

ii^.i-i   :   :-:j.^uii  ^laarjtedhia  chief  task.  They 

-^rrj.  -.»i:LiUk.::i:^L.  by  their  clearness  and  sim« 

— "     -i-    ■'*   -i-  ."i.ri  ^  moderation  of  his  gene* 

— :-:z:-=.       £j  :ut:u2e  likewise  a  fiavouritepnc- 

.    .jr    .    .j&L   :l:i  .iiu.  scii-fg  j:tT,  and  his  business 

-:::u--     •:;—      -r  uinnc  ::ia  whok  stay  in  Glas- 

".  ^-    '  .:   .i^aicai:  ijn  ^r  his  tisz^e  was  lakci 

.    :c  .  rjUkicc  *!    nucicize.  cr  in  increassng  Us 

:  icuicji  .uowiui;;;!^   »xi  a  Tiew  to  the  ia« 

V  rjiT:.-.  .:  •  :j  -.uiurcrs.  ^licsuscry,  as  i^  at  lent 
•  A-j  rjics^io:.:  il"  jsnc-^ci-  cczititsted  hot  a 
— uoTv  •  jicwL.  7'as  nii'!»'  ier^s.  n  iooie  measure 
v.,  .-•  t.A;;xaiii  Ui:  ttfmii;^^  iii-cic Citable  &ct, 
-.  *  r»rr  .ttjiupitu  .o  .-nt^ir  i2ik£:  ts^ic  ijid  tempt- 
^  ;  n«i  •.  *  .  ivcfeU'^ation  ^viiica  le  »5»r  ^:  cocn. 

*  lis  ciiriu^  •  nis  periudf  au^^vfwsr.  -V^»  be  iuTCS- 
4,.ij.cu  i.m  Lruu^nt  :o  :naiur:tT  ininzxerizscovervof 
r     ..nuat :: upon ance,  .ve  .nean  .ii&  neory  of /offxf 
.u*;  .  t-»acuvcry  wiucii  cox:*t2t*-it'*s  "ine  xuncaticaof 
c  .•  ..VAC  t.uuirnic  or  aeat  Ai  lz  ^pssmc  na^^t  by 
trii.nkj,  aiiU  wiiiLii  iias  bet-R  ttitjr.ccti  with  mere  be- 
::*i..ax  '.rrct-ia  tij  liic  world  than  ijir  itaer  cxscovtrf 
a«Ac:  v^aruig  the  ibth  century  ;   izscs  it  JccasioneA 
.c  .napruvcmeats  m  the  3team  en^tne  jv  Mr  Watt^ 
.^  AiiStrument  which  has  operated  i  jumpiecs  chaage^ 
„  jur  oxaniitactures.     The  decisi^re  ^spenmest  «a^9 
:-.«dc  in  1761 1  and  Dr  Black  ir^w  ^p  ^n  account  o  ^ 
::i:a  laeory,  and  read  it  to  a  literary  sccrety  in  Glas^  — 
j-w  on  iiiC  2:id  April   1762.     No  account  of  thi^^sa^ 
'..leory  was  ever  publiahed  by  its  author ;  but  efe-  ^ 
alter  it  made  a  most  important  part  of  his  tlamicJM 
lectures.     It  became  in  consequence  soon  genexaO^^ 
known  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

About  this  time  likewise  he  made  a  sec  of  ezperx<« 
ments,  to  determine  whether  the  expansions  of  thme 
thermometer  corresponded  correctly  with  the  tncrea«^ 
cf  heat.  He  satisfied  himself  that  they  did  so,  an<S 
that  the  thermometer  measured  the  increase  of  tesii — 
perature  correctly.  The  result  of  his  expeiimentf-mi 
w2«  read  to  the  literary  society  of  Glasgow  on  tltf  '^ 
28th  March  176a 

In  the  year  1766,  Dr  CuUen,  chemical  profesioriR  ^ 
Edinburgn,  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  aad  ^ 
Dr  Black,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  city 
and  university,  was  pitched  upon  as  his  successor.  lotbis 
new  scene,  his  talent  j  were  more]conspicuous,'and  moic 
extensively  useful.  The  celebrity  of  the  medical  Bchool 
of  Edinburgh  brought  him  pupils  from  all  quartcrti 
while  the  increasing  importance  of  chemistry,  both 
in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  and  manufacturer,  Dide 
the  Avinber  of  chemical  students  increase  every  nv- 
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Black  duct  of  Mr  Lavoisier,  and  vindicating  his  undoubted 
claim  to  his  own  discoveries.  He  undertook  the  task, 
and  began  it  repeatedly  4  but  his  anxiety  never  failed 
to  bring  on  a  fit  of  illness,  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
linquish it.  What  reason  he  had  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
X*avoisier,  or  what  private  steps  that  celebrated  phi- 
losopher may  have  taken  to  detract  from  Dr  Black's 
reputation,  we  pretend  not  to  say.  Lavoisier  certain- 
ly did  Dr  Black  ample  justice  in  the  first  treatise  on 
cnemistry  which  he  i^ublished ;  for  the  whole  treatise 
is  little  else  than  a  history  of  Dr  Black's  discoveries 
with  respect  to  the  alkalies  and  lime,  of  the  contro- 
versy which  these  discoveries  occasioned  in  Grermany, 
and  a  recitation  of  his  own  experiments,  which  con- 
vinced him  of  the  truth  of  Dr  Black's  opinions.  Of 
Dr  Black's  discoveries  in  other  branches  of  the 
science,  Lavoisier  could  not  be  supposed  to  know 
much  with  accuracy ;  for  Dr  Black  had  published 
nothing  respecting  them  himself,  and  those  writers 
who  had  touched  upon  these  subjects,  whether  in 
Britain  or  on  the  continent,  had  been  either  silent 
with  respect  to  Dr  Black's  merit  as  an  original  dis- 
coverer, or  arrogated  to  themselves  an  equal  claim  to 
originality  with  Dr  Black  himself. 

As  to  Dr  Black's  private  character,  it  was,  in  the 
highest  degree,  amiable  and  excellent.  His  temper 
was  mild  and  placid ;  his  disposition  serious  but 
cheerful.  His  sense  of  propriety  was  extremely  acute, 
and  all  his  actions  were  obviously  guided  by  it.  This 
appeared  to  a  striking  degree  in  his  dress,  in  his  house, 
at  his  table,  in  company,  and  in  his  jecture  room. 
Every  thing  was  done  at  its  proper  time  5  every  thing 
was  tound  m  its  proper  place.  He  was  never  in  a 
hurry,  but  always  appeared  to  have  leisure  at  com- 
mand ;  and  he  was  always  happy  to  see  a  friend,  and 
to  enter  into  conversation  on  general  subjects.  His 
acquaintances  sometimes  accused  him  of  penurious- 
ness ;  but  Dr  Ferguson,  who  was  his  near  relation, 
and  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  his  charac- 
ter, directly  denies  the  charge  ;  and  Professor  Robi- 
son  has  given  such  instances  of  a  contrary  conduct,  as 
seem  totally  incompatible  with  such  a  disposition. 
His  person  was  rather  above  the  middle  size  ;  he  was 
of  a  slender  make;  his  countenance  was  placid,  and 
exceedingly  engaging. 

But  in  giving  the  history  of  a  literary  diaracter, 
the  points  of  greatest  importance  are  undoubtedly  his 
works,  which  constitute  the  grand  eras  of  his  life. 
In  a  philosopher,  the  additions  which  he  made  to  the 
stock  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  exertions  which  he 
made  towards  the  advancement  or  the  general  diffu- 
bion  of  the  sciences,  -constitute  the  great  characters 
which  distinguish  him  from  the  generalitv  of  man- 
kind. We  must  not,  therefore,  quit  Dr  Black,  with- 
out pointing  out  his  literary  labours  more  particular- 
ly, and  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  obligations 
which  chemistry  lies  under  to  him  for  his  sagacity 
and  discoveries. 

If  we  were  to  estimate  the  merits  of  a  literary  man 
from  the  bulk  of  his  writings,  Dr  Black  would  be 
rated  very  low.  The  only  pieces  which  he  published 
in  his  life-time  were  four  essays:  1st,  His  inaugural 
Aljssertation,  entitled,  De  acido  a  cibU  orto  et  de  mag. 
caia;  2d,  Experiments  upon  magnesia  alba^  quick' 


limey  and  other  alkaline  subsianceh  first  puUiihedift 
the  Edinburgh  Physical  euul  Uterary  Essa^  in  1755» 
and  afterwards  in  a  separate  form  by  Mr  Creech ;  3d, 
Observations  on  ike  more  readujreexing  of  water  tiuA 
has  been  boiled^  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trmu' 
actions  of  London  for  1774 ;  and,  4ch,  Anafysis  ^ 
the  fvaters  of  some  boiling  springs  in  /cefam/,  publiih* 
ed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Trmuac^ 
tions.  After  his  death,  his  manuscript  lectnret  were 
revised  by  Professor  Robison,  and  published  by  his 
executors  ia  two  quarto  volumes.  This  book  pos- 
sesses great  merit,  especially  the  first  part  of  it  wnidi 
treats  of  Heat.  The  simplicity  of  the  style,  and  the 
exquisite  taste  and  propriety  displayed  in  the  illns- 
t  rat  ions,  cannot  be  too  hic^hly  praised  ;  though,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  certainly  very  different  from  what  it  wenld 
have  been,  had  it  received  the  last  corrections  of -the 
author  himself.  The  arrangement  in  many  parts  is 
extremely  defective ;  and,  as  a  collection  of  cnemial 
facts,  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  behind  the  period  at 
which  it  finally  appeared.  Had  it  been  puolished  in 
1788,  it  would  have  contributed  essentially  to  pro- 
mote  the  progress  of  the  science  ;  it  would  have  ia- 
creased  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and  been  a  high- 
ly popular  book  even  in  the  hands  of  the  students  i 
but,  in  1803,  its  place  was  supplied  by  others,  exhi- 
biting a  fuller  detail  of  chemiod  facts,  and  bringiw 
the  progress  of  the  science  down  to  the  date  of  thor 
publication. 

In  taking  a  view  of  these  differentpublications,  we 
may  pass  over  the  first  entirely.  The  second  wa% 
in  fact,  a  repetition,  or  rather  a  more  complete  invei- 
tigation  of  the  different  points  touched  upon  in  the  ii- 
augural  dissertation. 

1 .  The  essay  on  magnesia  and  quick-lime  embiaces 
two  distinct  objects:  1st,  The  properties  of  magae- 
sia ;   2d,  An  investi^tion  of  what  constitutes  the 
difference  between  quick-lime  and  limestone,  betniit— 
the  mild  and  caustic  alkalies. 

Magnesia  had  been  discovered  by  a  Roman  canon  ^ 
at  Rome,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  centnr^r^ 
and  a  few  of  its  properties  had  been  ascertauned  l^^p 
Frederick  Hoffnuinn  ;  but  chemists,  in  general,  c»ar^ 
sidered  it  as  a  variety  of  lime,  and  none  knew  the 
culiar  characters  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
Black  ascertained  its  properties  with  precision,  and  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  a  peculiar  earth.  To  him,  ther> 
fore,  in  reality,  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  oC 
magnesia.  He  combined  magnesia  with  sulphim 
nitric,  muriatic,  and  acetic  acids,  and  ascertained  ibt 
properties  of  the  salts  formed ;  compared  them  witli 
similar  salts  of  lime,  and  pointed  out  the  essentiri 
differences.  He  determined  the  effect  of  heat  upos 
magnesia ;  shewed  that  it  deprived  it  of  a  quantity  of 
air ;  that  the  magnesia  continued  still  tasteless  ssd- 
insoluble  in  water  ;  that  it  combines  with  acids  wiA- 
out  effervescence,  and  forms  with  them  the  vay 
same  salt  as  common  magnesia.  He  determined  the 
affinity  of  magnesia  for  acids,  when  compared  with 
lime  and  alkalies ;  and  pointed  out  the  dinerence  b& 
tween  it  and  alumina,  and  the  earth  of  bones. 

The  investigation  and  determination  of  the  prapfl^ 
tics  of  magnesia,  tliough  an  object  of  great  im^ 
ance^  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  «ilh 
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e  second  part  of  this  important  essay, 
•  difF^rtnce  betwe^^n  quick  lime  and 
and  caustic  alkalies,  common  and 
;ia.  By  the  most  simple  but  decisive 
demonstrated,  that  limestone  and  the 
ntain  a  quantity  of  air  fixed  in  them  ; 
kes  its  escape  when  they  are  dissolvt^d 
is  dissipated  when  liri.estoneis  burnt; 
r  rendered  caustic  bv  hi'm^  Jeprved  gf 
B  a  greater  affiuty  f«)i  it  tlian  alkaMcF ; 
from  them  when  mixed  with  them, 
son  why  quick-lime  renders  alkalies 
by  the  process,  it  is  converted  itself 
The  caustic  alk.lies,  quick-lime, 
ignesia,  are  the  Kubstnnces  in  a  pure 
lie  reason  of  the  activity  which  they 
their  dissolviu^^  in  acids  without  cffer- 
s  air  he  calkd  Jixed  atr^  because  it 
heir  bodies.  He  inferred,  that  it  pos- 
properties  ;  that  it  differed  from  com- 
it  existed  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that 
•nt  kinds  of  air  possessed  of  peculiar 
It  he  made  no  experiments  liimself  on 
t  drew  his  inferences  from  common 
)f  a  kind,  however,  sufficiently  dcci- 
shewed,  that  it  acted  as  an  acid ;  that 
:h  alkaline  substances  in  different  pro* 
he  announced  his  intention  of  prose- 
ect  at  gi eater  length  hereafter;  a  pro- 
which  he  never  fulfilled.  It  is  impos- 
r  too  high  praise  upon  Dr  Black's  pa<- 
iia  and  quick-hme.  The  modest  sim- 
arration,  the  number  and  conclusive- 
►eriments,  the  sagacity  with  which  the 
es  are  drawn,  the  accuracy  and  deci* 
reasoning,  and  the  small  number  of 
'hich  the  author  fell  in  prosecuting  a 
new,  and  quite  the  opposite  of  the 
pinions  of  chemists,  are  all  admirable, 
Riciently  for  the  high  rank  to  which 
ly  raised  the  author  among  chemists* 
>w  of  no  chemical  dissertation  what- 
.tand  a  comparison  with  the  essay  of 
r  Lavoisier's  papers  are  much  more 
ist  in  appearance,  and  the  conbequences 
res  from  his  experiments  are,  perhaps^ 
ance  than  even  the  discoveries  of  Dr 
discoveries  were  the  result  of  a  whole 
e  most  laborious  industry,  whereas  Dr 
discovery  was  completed  at  the  age  of 

he  publication  of  Dr  Black's  essay, 
apothecary  at  Osnaburgh,  published 
in  order  to  explain  the  differences  be- 
;  and  quicklime,  the  caustic  and  mild 
conclusions  were  quite  different  fix>m 
»iack.  According  to  him,  limestone 
r  fire  with  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he 
ium  pingue,  or  causticum.  To  this 
:he  peculiar  acrid  properties  which  it 
cination.  Alkalies  had  a  stronger  af- 
icid  than  lime.  Hence,  when  potash 
eu-e  mixed,  the  lime  loses  its  acid,  and 
:i8  and  insoluble  in  water  ;  while  the 
'ith  the  acid  and  becomes  caustic. 


Meyer's  hypothesis  being  contrasted  with  Dr  Black^s 
theory,  wnich  soon  became  known  in  Germany,  oc- 
casioned a  violent  controversy,  which  lasted  some 
rears.  Jacquin,  botanical  profesaor  at  Vienna,  pub- 
lished a  Latin  dissertation  in  defence  of  Dr  Black's 
doctrine  in  1769.  This  was  opposed,  in  1770,  by 
Dr  Crans,  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
defended  the  hypothesis  of  Meyer  in  a  very  elaborate 
treatise.  In  1774,  Lavoisier  published  a  treatise  on 
the  subject.  He  repeated  the  expenments  of  Dr 
Black  and  his  disciples,  and  confirmed  them  in  every 
particular.  Since  that  period,  Dr  Black's  theory 
of  causticity,  and  his  doctrines  respecting  fixed  air, 
have  been  universally  admitted  by  the- chemical  pub- 
lic. 

Dr  Bhck's  essay  drew  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers to  the  elastic  fluids,  and  in  particular  Xo  Jixed 
air  J  which  he  had  shewn  to  act  so  important  a  part 
in  nature.  Dr  Macbride  of  Dublin  was  the  first 
who  wrote  on  the  subjtct.  His  essay  appeared  in 
1764'.  He  examined  the  fixed  air  evolved  during 
fermentation,  and  pointed  out  its  properties  in  re- 
tarding putrefaction.  But  it  was  Mr  Cavendish  who 
first  examined  the  properties,  and  pointed  out  the 
characters  of  fixed  air.  His  essays  on  the  subject 
were  published  in  1766  and  1767.  Dr  Priestley  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  and  laid  open  the  different  elastic 
fluids  in  succession.  Thus  Dr  Black's  discovery  \s 
not  only  important  in  itself,  but  it  acquires  addition- 
al value,  because  it  led  the  way  to  pneumatic  che- 
mistry, and  was  therefore  the  foundation  of  the 
complete  revolution  which  the  science  underwent. 

2.  The  paper  on  the  freezing  of  boiled  water, 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  is  very 
short,  and  requires  but  little  notice.  He  found, 
that  water  wnich  has  been  newly  boiled  always 
freezes  sooner  than  common  water.  The  reason,  he 
says,  is,  that  boiled  water  cannot  be  cooled  lower  than 
82*',  without  beginning  to  freeze  ;  whereas  common 
water  may  be  cooled  several  degrees  lower,  without 
losing  its  fluidity.  This  difference  he  ascribes  to  the 
boiling,  which  has  deprived  this  water  of  its  air. 
Hence,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  that  elastic  fluid 
begins  to  enter,  and  occasions  a  constant  agitation, 
which,  though  imperceptible  to  us,  is  yet  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  water  from  being  cooled  lower  than 
SS*'  without  freezing.  This  explanation  is  simple 
and  ingenious,  and  probably  correct.  Though  some 
of  the  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  on  the 
cooling  of  water  below  the  freezing  point,  without 
losing  its  fluidity,  appear  at  first  sight  incompatible 
with  It. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  Geyser  and  Reykum  waters, 
which  Dr  Black  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  TransactionSj  is  one  of.  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  which 
has  yet  appeared.  Dr  Black  has  contrived  to  throw 
an  interest  on  his  subject,  of- which  one  would  hardly 
have  conceived  that  it  would  have  admitted.  This 
appears  in  a  very  strikin?  point  of  view,  when  com- 
pared with  the  essays  oflkrgman,  Klaproth,  Four- 
croy,  Vauquelin,  or  any  other  of  the  consummate 
masters  of  the  art  of  analysing  mineral  waters.  The 
interest  which  we  take  in  the  analysis  of  Dr  Black, 
is  much  greater  than  in  that  of  any  other  person.  The 
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Bi^ck.  analysis  is  remarkablv  carreet,  and  the  methods  fol- 
lowed ve  the  best  that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with ; 
though  his  directions  for  preparing  the  filtres  can 
scarcely  be  followed  at  present.  liis  mode  was  te- 
dious ;  and  his  reliance  upon  the  filtre  much  greater 
than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Chemists  at  pre^nt 
seldom  trust  to  experiments  made  by  weighing  fil- 
tres. They  are  so  apt  to  change  their  weighty  and 
their  tendency  to  absorb  moisture  is  so  great*  that 
they  cannot  be  easily  weighed  in  a  delicate  balance. 
A  filtre»  weighing  thirt)^  grains,  if  dried  at  the 
£re,  will  absoro  huf  a  grain  of  moistiu^e  before  you 
can  weifl^h  it. 

4.  Tnc  only  part  of  the  posthumous  work,  en- 
titled Dr  Black's  Lectures^  that  requires  animadver- 
sion,  is  his  doctrine  of  latent  heaU  contained  in  tlie 
iirst  part  of  that  book.  This  doctrine  he  brought 
to  maturity  while  in  Glasgow.  He  read  an  account 
of  it  to  a  philosophical  society  in  that  city,  in  the 
year  17§2.     Ever  after  it  was  taught  by  him  with 

freat  care,  and  sufScientlyln  detail,  constituting  in- 
eed  one  of  the  most  imjportant  and  interesting  parts 
of  his  course.  This  theory  is  not  only  in  itself 
highly  beautiful  and  valuable,  as  it  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  heat,  one  of  the  most 
instructive  branches  of  chemical  science  ;  but  it  has 
another  claim  upon  our  attention, — ^it  led  to  Mr  Watt's 
improvement  of  the  steam  engine,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  mighty  changes  in  our  system  of  mining 
and  in  our  manufactures,  and  whicn  has  so  enor- 
«nously  increased  the  powers  and  the  resources  of 
man.  Dr  Black's  two  discoveries  hold  a  most  inte- 
testing  position  ;  the  first  occasioned  a  complete  re- 
volution in  the  science  of  chemistry  ;  the  second  an 
equally  complete  revolution  in  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant arts  and  manufactures.  The  theory  of  latent 
neat,  which  Dr  Black  deduced  from  an  attentive  ob- 
•ervation  of  some  of  the  most  common  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  from  some  experiments  of  Fahrenheit, 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  When  ice  melts,  it 
combines  with  a  quantity  of  hedf.  which  enters  into 
it,  and  remains  in  it  without  increasing  its  tempera- 
ture. Hence  it  was  called  laienL  When  water 
freezes,  it  parts  with  the  whole  of  this  latent  heat ; 
and  it  cannot  freeze  till  it  does  so.  Hence  the  slow- 
ness of  the  processes  of  freezing  and  melting.  Wa- 
ter then  is  ice,  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat.  In  like  manner,  when  water  is  converted  mto 
tteanif  it  combines  with  a  quantity  of  heat ;  and 
when  steam  is  condensed  into  water,  it  parts  with  a 
ijuantity  of  heat.  In  general,  when  solids  are  con- 
verted into  liquids,  they  unite  with  a  quantity  of  la- 
tent heat ;  and  when  liquids  are  converted  into  elas- 
tic fluids,  they  likewise  combine  with  latent  hea^. 
This  theory  was  demonstrated  by  the  most  obvious, 
but  decisive  experiments,  and  it  was  applied,  with 
much  sagacity,  to  explain  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant phenomena  of  nature.  In  his  experimental  inves- 
tigations of  the  quantity  of  latent  heat  ■  in  different 
bodies,  Dr  Black  was  much  assisted  by  his  two  ce- 
lebrated pupils,  Mr  Watt  and  Dr  Irvme.  He  first 
suggested  also  the  curious  fact,  that  bodies  di£Fer  in 
their  capacity  for  heat ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  heat  does  not  produce  the  same  change 
«f  temperature  upon  dtfferest  bodies.    Thus  it  re- 


quires much  more  hctt  Ca  taiie  a  pdu«d  of  wUcr 
100  degrees,  than  is  necessary  to  prodnoe  the  nme  ^ 
change  of  temperature  on  a  pound  of  momrjr.  Tliii 
subject  was  carried  much  farther  by  Dr  Irtine^  who 
made  some  curious  discoveries  respecting  it,  and  cica 
applied  it  to  explain  Dr  Black's  great  discovery  of 
kitefU  heat.  His  explanation  was  adopted  by  aevcnl 
ingenious  philosophers ;  and  there  are  still  tome  per- 
sons who  consider  Dr  Irvine's  explanation  w  pic&r- 
able  to  Dr  Black's.  Dr  Black  himtelf  itsted  mm 
objections  to  Dr  Irvine's  explanation,  with  hii  Qsal 
modesty,  which  appear  to  be  fatal  to  it*  DrCnw- 
ford  afterwards  investigated  the  capacity  of  ^ffemit 
bodies  for  heat  with  much  industry  aod  tucoeM, 
and  founded  on  it  his  ingenious  expIanatioQ  of  the 
source  of  animal  heat. 

Though  Dr  Black  never  himself  published  toy 
account  of  his  peculiar  opinions  respecting  latent 
heatf  they  soon  came  to  be  generally  known  all  over 
Europe,  m  consequence  of  the  great  concourse  of 
students  from  all  quarters  that  attended  the  chemicsl 
class  at  Edinburgh.  Various  dissertations  both  respect* 
ing  latent  heat,  and  the  capacity  of  bodies  for  heit| 
were  published  at  different  tiroes,  and  in  diflFemI 
places.  The  authors  seldom  or  never  refer  to  Dr 
Black  ;  but  tacitly  assume  to  themselves  the  merit  ojf 
origrinality.  And,  in  consequence  of  Dr  Black's  in* 
dolence  and  carelessness,  it  is  now  almost  impossflJe 
to  determine  how  far  these  claims  vrere  weU  or  31 
founded.  That  Dr  Black  was  the  original  disco- 
verer, and  that  he  had  taught  the  doctrine  pubHcIyi 
at  least  ten  years  before  any  competitor  appeared,  is 
perfectly  established.  But  whether  the  subsequot 
authors  derived  their  information  from  students  who 
had  attended  Dr  Black's  class,  or  had  stumbled 
themselves  upon  the  theory  which  they  published,  k 
is  new  very  difficult  to  say.  The  first  publisher  oi 
the  subject  was  Mr  Wilcke  of  Sweden,  whose  dis- 
sertation on  the  capacity  of  different  bodies  for  half 
ap[>eared  in  1773.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  published 
their  experiments  on  the  heat  necessary  to  melt  v»> 
rious  bodies,  and  upon  the  heat  evolved  during  com* 
bust  ion  about  the  year  1777-  Mr  Cavendish,  in  a 
dissertation  published  about  the  year  1785,  cLdas 
as  his  own  the  discovery  of  latent  heat ;  but  says  ia 
a  note,  that  he  understood  that  Dr  Black  teaches  a 
similar  doctrine.  As  to  the  attempt  of  De  Loc^  ia 
his  Idees  sur  la  Meteorologies  to  claim  the  origiBd 
discovery  of  latent  heat,  it  does  not  seem  entitm  to  . 
any  attention  whatever ;  and  has  been  siiflkieDtlr 
exposed  by  Mr  Watt  and  Professor  Robison.  Ifr 
'  Cavendish,  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and  tk 
great  sagacity  which  he  possessed,  would  be  the  DOit 
nkely  to  have  hit  upon  the  theory.  But  it  becsae 
so  generally  known,  and  so  much  had  been  wiittfli 
upon  it  before  his  dsim  appealed,  that  it  is  ii^os- 
sible  to  doubt  tliat  he  had  imbibed  his  opiniosis  re- 
specting heat  from  these  publications ;  and  certaii 
opinions  respecting  heat  being  adopted,  the  docttios 
of  latent  heat  followed  as  an  easy  consequence.  Up- 
on the  wh(de,  Dr  Black's  originality  admits  of  ss 
doubt ;  and  had  he  published  an  essay  on  the  ob- 
ject, as  he  did  with  regard  to  fixed  air,  no  coapcd- 
tor  whatever  would  have  appeared ;  and  his  nnk  tt 
a  discoverer,  at  least  among  the  chemists  of  the  cM- 
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tinent,  would  haye  stood  higher  than  it  docs  at  pre« 
sent. 

5.  We  cannot  conclude  this  articie,  without  men« 
tioning  a  circumstance  regardinflr  Dr  Blacky  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known.  We  relate 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bell,  Esq., 
aurgeon  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  it,  as  he  informed 
the  writer  of  this  article,  from  the  late  Sir  George 
Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  a  particular  friend  of  Dr 
Blacky  and  an  eye-witness  to  the  circumstance. 
When  Mr  Cayendish,  in  1766,  ascertained  the  spe* 
cific  gravity  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  occurred  to  Dr 
Black,  that  it  might  be  employed  to  raise  weij^rhts  in 
the  atmosphere.  He  procured  the  alantois  ofa  calf, 
fiUed  it  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  found,  that  the  bag, 
thus  filled,  was  lighter  than  air,  and  would  rise  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  room.  He  invited  a  number  of 
hit  friends  to  supper,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  a 
curiosity  to  shew  them.     When  the  company  niet» 


he  prodaced  his  prepared  alantoi«»  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  it  ascended,  and  remained  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  At  first,  they 
supposed  that  a  fine  thread  had  been  attached  to  it, 
and  that  some  person  in  the  room  above  had  drawn 
it  by  that  means  to  the  ceiling.  But  an  actual  in- 
spection convinced  them,  that  this  solution  was  er- 
roneous. Dr  Black  then  expkined  to  them  the  way 
in  which  it  was  filled,  and  pointed  out  the  useful 
purposes  to  which  such  contrivances  might  be  ap- 
plied. If  this  statement  be  correct,  and,  from  tne 
source  of  the  information,  there  seems  reason  to  rely 
upon  it,  Dr  Black  was  in  reality  the  discoverer  of  the 
av-balloons ;  and  he  made  tne  discovery  nearly  fif- 
teen years  before  the  idea  suflrgested  itself  to  M. 
Montgolfier.  Unfortunately,  aU  the  gentlemen  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Bell,  as  having  been  present  at  the  ex- 
hibition, are  now  dead ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
authenticate  it  by  any  more  direct  testimony,     (c) 


Black. 


BLACK  SEA. 


The  Black  Sea,  formerly  called  the  Euxine  *  Sea, 
is  an  immense  inland  sea,  situated  between  Europe 
'  and  Asia,  and  connected  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Straits  of  Constantinople. 

By  comparing  the  accounts  of  this  sea^  as  ^ven  by 
ancient  authors,  with  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  re* 
cent  observations,  it  appears  unquestionable,  that  it 
has  sustained  a  most  singular  dmiinntion,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  great  subterranean  convulsion. 

From  the  topographical  descriptbns  of  the  Black 
Sea,  as  collected  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  from  the  an- 
cient accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Argonauts,  it 
appears,  that  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  this  lake  were  ex- 
tremely deep  ;  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fslus  Meotidis,  it  extended  far  towards  the  north, 
and  almost  equalled  the  Mediterranean  in  magnitude. 
In  the  time  of  Homer,  according  to  Strabo  and  Eus- 
tathius,  the  Euxine  Sea  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  all  the  inland  seas  ;  and  received  the  name  of  9r«vTa$, 
on  account  of  its  superior  magnitude.  Herodotus 
makes  the  length  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  from  the  Cya- 
ocan  Isles  f  now  the  Pavorante)  to  the  river  Phasus, 
1 1, 100  stadia,  or  nearly  1 7  degrees  and  a  half.  Proco- 
piua  reckons  the  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  the  Pha- 
aus  at  50  days  journey,  for  a  good  walker,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  nme  leagues  a-day,  will  make  the  dis- 
tance equal  to  18  degrees  ;  a  result  which  coincides 
remarkably  with  that  of  Herodotus.  As  the  utmost 
extent  of  this  sea,  however,  in  the  best  modem 
charts,  does  not  exceed  12  degrees  and  a  half,  we 
are  entitled  to  conclude,  that  it  formerly  covered  the 
low  grounds  which  stretch  towards  the  base  of  the 
MMuntaina  of  Caucasus. 

The  north  and  west  coast  of  this  sea  seem  to  have 
undergone  very  remarkable  changes.  The  line  of  its 
jrrfAtett  width  has  undoubtedly  varied ;  and  the  im- 


mense volume  of  waters  which  is  rolled  from  Asia 
and  Europe  into  this  capacious  reservoir,  seem  to 
have  completely  changed  the  outline  of  its  coast,  and 
filled  up  the  deep  gulfs  which  indented  its  shores. 
The  southern  coast,  which  consists  chiefly  of  calca- 
reous rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  reposes,  to  a  great 
depth,  has  sunered  but  few  changes,  excepting  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  ;  and  hence  the  geographi- 
cal descriptions  of  this  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  gi. 
yen  by  ancient  authors,  are  more  easily  recoucikd 
with  modem  observations. 

From  these  indications  of  extensive  changes,  as 
well  as  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  once  formed  an  immense  lake,  joined  by  a  strait 
to  the  Palus  Meotis  and  Euxine  Sea ;  and  that  thia 
huge  collection  of  water  was  separated  from  the  Me- 
diterranean by  a  narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the  Cy^ 
auean  Isles.  An  eruption  of  these  volcanic  islands 
is  supposed  to  have  formed  an  outlet  for  the  exube- 
rant waters  of  the  Euxine,  which  rolled  its  torrent 
with  irresistible  impetuosity  into  the  Fropontis,  and 
afterwards  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  deluded  the^ 
low  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Greece,  JEgyptf 
and  Libya.  The  effects  of  this  dreadful  inundation 
are  recorded  in  the  monuments,  the  traditions,  the 
poetry,  the  history,  and  the  chronology  of  these  an- 
cient nations.  The  Samathracians,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (lib.  v.  cap.  47.»)  ascribed  this  deluge  to  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  Their  fish- 
ermen dragged  out,  in  their  nets,  the  capitals  of  co- 
lumns that  belonged  to  the  cities  which  had  been 
submerged  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  they  of- 
fered sacrifices  upon  altars  erected  on  the  line  whioh 
formed  the  limits  of  the  inundation.  Ister,  an  an- 
cient author  quoted  by  Eustathius,  mentions  some 


•  The  term  Euxine  is  derived  from  ttitfHf  inkospitahley  the  epithet  given  by  the  ancients  to  this  sea.    Hence  Ovid, 
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Black      great  inundations*  one  of  whioh  opened  the  csmal  of 

^^^'        the  Hellespont  that  separated  Europe  from  Asia ; 

*    ^  and  Strabo  and  Xanthus  bear  testimony  to  the  same 

event,  which  seems  to  have  happened  about  1529 

years  before  Christ. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  evidence  in 
support  of  this  remarkable  fact,  as  collected  from 
the  observations  of  modem  naturalists  and  traveU 
krs. 

According  to  Toumefort,  {Voyage  au  Levant^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  iSl,  125,  &c.,)  the  Black  Sea  appears  to 
bave  been  an  immense  lake,  formed  by  the  waters  of 
innumerable  rivers,  and  unconnected  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  could  only  empty  itself  through  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus.  The  mountains  which  are 
interposed  between  it  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  prevent 
any  opening  towards  the  east«  Tne  waters  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  fall  into  the  Black  Sea,  from  north  to 
south,  and  oppose  any  passage  in  that  direction. 
The  rivers  of  Asia  push  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea 
from  south  to  north.  The  Danube  impels  them 
from  the  west.  It  is  therefore  at  the  isles  of  Cya« 
nese  alone,  between  the  lighthouses  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  where  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  could 
hollow  out  the  earth,  and  force  a  passage  into  the 
Propontis. 

Buffon  {Hist.  Nat.  torn,  ix.)  has  adduced  innu* 
merable  facts  to  prove,  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea» 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  And, 
have  at  one  time  been  immense  lakes ;  that  the  Gas* 
pian  Sea  was  formerly  of  great  extent,  and  that  the 
Mediterranean  was  once  much  smaller  than  it  is  at 
present ;  that  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Black 
Sea,  formed  only  one  lake  before  the  opening  of  the 
Bosphonis ;  and  that  the  Mediterranean,  a^er  this 
opening,  was  augmented  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  lake  had  diminished. 

«  Siberia,  Asia,  the  Red  Sea,  &c.,''  says  Pallas, 

iTravelSf  torn.  ix.  p.  163.)  "  present  evident  marks  of 
lis  deluge,  of  which  all  the  ancient  people  of  Asia, 
the  ChaMeans,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Thi- 
betans, and  the  Chinese,  have  preserved  the  remem- 
brance, and  which  they  have  fixed  within  a  few 
years  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  Europe,  and  the  low 
lands  of  Asia,  have  since  suffered  considerable 
changes  by  other  inundations,  sometimes  arising  from 
submarine  eruptions,  sometimes  from  the  sudden 
overflow  of  the  great  inland  seas,  as  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Euxine,  which  have  left  dry  extensive 
'plains  covered  with  mud;  and  sometimes  to  irrup- 
tions of  the  sea,  increased  by  enormous  submarine 
eruptions. 

••  The  opinion  of  the  indefatij^ble  Touroefort 
and  BufTon,"  the  same  naturalist  e&where  observes, 
**  upon  the  ancient  state  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  its 
communication  with  the  Caspian,  has  been  more  and 
more  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  travellen. 
The  sea  monsters,  the  fish,  and  the  marine  shells, 
which  tlie  Caspian  has  in  common  with  the  Black 
Sea,  render  this  communication  extremely  probable ; 
and  the.  same  facts  prove  also,  that  the  lake  of  Aral  was 
once  joined  to  the  Caspian.  In  the  Sd  and  7th  vo" 
lumes  of  my  Travels,  I  have  traced  th^  ancient  ex- 


tent of  this  sea  over  all  the  desert  of  Afttnea  mA 
that  of  Jaik ;  by  that  appearance  of  coasts  with  wUdi 
the  elevated  plains  of  Russia  limit  the  deiertt  by  the  ^ 
state  and  the  fossil  productions  of  this  andeot  coast, 
and  by  the  salted  mud  mixed  with  calcined  aea  A^ 
which  cover  all  the  surface  of  the  desert." 

The  Cyanean  Isles,  at  the  mouth  <^  the  Boipho. 
rus,  have  been  recently  examined  by  Olivier  ud 
Choiseul  Gouffier,  who  discovered  that  these  isknds 
were  volcanic.  M  At  the  mouth  of  the  caaal,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bosphonis,"  says  Olifiert  (  Ftf" 
agCf  tom.  i.  p.  69.)  *<  we  were  struck  wi^  & 
marks  of  a  volcano  of  several  leagues  in  extcoc 
Every  where  we  observed  the  rocks  more  or  less  al- 
tered or  decomposed ;  every  where  we  found  inam- 
testible  marks  of  the  action  of  subternmean  fiics. 
We  observed  jaspers  of  different  colours,  caradiauv 
agates,  and  chalcedonies,  among  porphyries^  aoie 
or  less  changed ;  a  breccia,  with  little  solidity,  and 
almost  decomposed,  formed  by  fragments  of  trap* 
agglutinated  by  calcareous  spar;  a  beautifiil  por- 
phyry at  the  base  of  a  rock  ot  greenish  trap,  cohmr- 
ed  by  copper;  and  through  an  extent  of  half  a 
league  we  saw  a  hard  rock  of  trap,  of  a  greenish 
blue,  equally  cobured  with  copper."  In  quoting 
this  able  traveller,  on  the  volcanic  nature  of  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphonis,  we  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  state,  that  he  entertains  a  dmerent  opinion  froei 
other  naturalists  respecting  the  formation  of  that 
strait.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  once  more  elevated,  and  that  they 
opened  for  themselves  a  passage  by  the  Botphoras ; 
but  he  supposes,  that  tne  ^pontis,  the  £aziae, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  always  commttnicatcd  with 
each  other.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Caqiian  «» 
of  much  mater  extent  |  that  it  communicated  «U 
the  Sea  <?  Azof,  and  that  their  waters  had  the  sane 
level ;  and  he  attributes  to  the  currents  of  the  Doa, 
the  Kouban,  and  the  Wolga,  the  filling  up  of  the 
canal,  and  the  consequent  separation  of  the  two  seas. 
After  this  separation,  he  supposes  that  the  Bbck 
Sea  has  not  changed  its  level,  because  it  xeoeiics 
more  water  than  it  wastes  by  evaporation  ;  nd  that 
the  Caspian  Sea  has  sunk  above  GO  fieet,  because  it 
does  not  receive  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  tosna- 
ply  what  is  lost  by  evaiwration ;  and  that  it  gradnmr 
diminished,  till  an  equilibrium  existed  between  tlie 
supply  and  the  evaporation. 

M.  Bergman,  *  who  travelled  into  the  conntry  of 
the  Calmucs  in  1802  and  1803,  has  eolkcted  s 
vast  number  of  facts,  to  prove  that  the  Asiatic  put 
of  the  steppes  of  the  Calmucs  waa  once  covered  viib 
water,  and  that  the  Caspian,  and  Black  Seas  vck 
formerly  united.  / 

We  snail  now  conclude  this  part  of  the  article,  b^ 
presenting  our  readera  with  the  interestinff  drsoip- 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  Thracian  Bosphomi 
and  the  nature  of  the  Cyanean  Isles,  and  the  sd- 
joining  strata,  as-  given  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Qukei 
in  his  Travels  into  different  countries  of  Eanpci 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

When  Or  Clarke,  in  his  voyage  frou)  Ineada  to 
Constantinople,  first  discovered  the  light  tower  oatk. 
Eoropeaosideofthe  Bosphprus^it  appeared  sitaateJs*^ 
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tlkt  tele  of  ail  immense  riiigeofmRhfiiin&.  The  whole 
Coastf  oo  botli  iidett  opened  with  a  degree  of  iode- 
ierilMbk  grandeur*  and  resembled  a  stupendous  wall, 
oppQted  to  the  great  bed  of  waters*  uj  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Bo&phoras  was  like  a  small  crack  or 
fiMure  occasioned  by  an  earthquake. 

"  As  we  entered  the  straits/*  says  Dr  CUrkc,  *'  a 
ntiersblc  lanteni,  placed  upon  a  tower  on  either  side, 
pfsmted  to  us  all  that  was  intended  to  serve  at  a 
mUloce  for  seamen  durtcig  the  night.  Never  were 
light *ho uses  of  more  importance,  or  to  which  leas  at- 
tention ha4  been  paid.  An  officer  of  the  customs  put 
off  from  the  shore  in  his  boat «  but  contented  himself 
with  merely  asking  the  name  of  the  captaim,  and  did 
not  come  on  board.  After  passing  the  light*houses, 
there  appeared  fortresses,  the  works  of  French  engi- 
neers ;  and  their  situation,  on  rugged  rocks,  had  a 
ttrikin^  effect.  Presentlyi  such  a  succession  of  splen- 
did objects  was  displayed,  that,  in  all  the  remembrance 
of  my  former  travels*  I  can  recal  nothing  with  which 
it  may  be  compared*  A  rapid  current,  flowing  at 
the  rate  of  a  league  an  hour,  conveyed  u^  from  the 
Black  Sea.  Then,  while  we  were  ruminating  upon 
the  sudden  discharge  of  such  accumulated  waters  by 
%o  narrow  an  aqueduct,  and  meditating  the  causes 
which  first  produced  the  wonderful  channel  through 
ivhich  they  are  conveyed,  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  in  on  instant,  to  a  new  world. 
Scarcely  had  we  time  to  admire  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  villages,  scattered  up  and  down  at  the 
ZDOUth  of  this  canal,  when  the  palaces  and  gardens  of 
European  and  Asiatic  Turks,  the  villas  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  mosquea,  minarets,  mouldering  towers, 
and  ivy^mantled  walls  of  ancient  edidces,  made  their 
appearance.  Among  these  we  beheld  an  endless  va- 
riety of  objects  which  seemed  to  realise  tales  of  en- 
dnrntmeDt ;  fountains  and  cemeteries,  hills,  mountains, 
ttmexBt  groves,  quays,  painted  gondolas,  and  har- 
bours, presented  themselves  to  the  eye,  in  such  rapid 
fiucccsaion,  that,  as  one  picture  disappeared,  it  was 
ftucceeded  by  a  second,  more  gratifying  than  the 

**  On  the  following  day,  w*e  were  determined  to  ad- 
venture an  excursion  as  far  as  the  islands  anciently 
called  Cyaneac,  or  Symplegades,  which  lie  off  the 
mouth  of  the  canal.  The  accurate  Busbequius  con- 
fessed, that,  in  the  few  hours  he  spent  on  the  BUck 
Sea,  he  could  discern  no  traces  of  their  existence ; 
we  had,  however,  in  the  preceding  evening,  seen 
enough  of  them  to  entertain  great  curiosity  concern* 
log  their  nature  and  situation,  even  in  the  transitory 
%iew  afforded  by  means  of  our  telescopes.  Strabo 
correctly  describes  their  number  and  tituation.  *  The 
Cfaneac,'  says  he,  *  in  the  mouth  of  Pontus,  are 
two  little  isles,  one  on  the  European,  and  the  other 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  from  each 
,  other  by  twenty  stadia/  The  monc  ancient  accounts, 
%vhich  represented  them  as  sometimes  separated,  and 
,  at  other  times  joined  together,  was  satisfactorily  ex* 
'  ed  by  Toumefort,  who  observed,  that  each  of 
consists  of  one  craggy  island,  but  that,  when 
t be  sea  is  disturbed,  the  water  covers  the  lower  parts, 
i^  as  to  make  the  different  pomts  of  cither  resemble 
insular  rocks.  Thev  are,  in  fact,  each  of  them  join- 
ted lo  the  main  bnd  by  a  kind  of  iffthmus,  and  appear 


a«  ialandf  \^hen  llii^  id  inundated,  which  alvviYS  liap* 
pens  in  stormy  weather.  But  it  ts  not  ckar  tKat  tne 
tstlmi\us,  which  connects  either  of  them  wiib  the 
continent,  was  formerly  visible.  The  disclosure  has 
been  probably  owing  to  that  gradual  sinking  of  the 
level  of  the  Black  Sea,  before  noticed.  1  he  same 
cause  continuing  tu  operate,  may  hereafter  lead  poi« 
terity  to  marvel  what  is  become  of  the  Cjane*  j  ani 
this  may  aliK>  account  for  their  multiplied  appear anqc 
in  ages  anterior  to  the  tinie  of  Strabo.  'fhc  inpm 
object  of  our  visit  was  not,  however^  the  illustration 
of  any  ancient  author  in  this  particular  part  of  tlicii 
history,  but  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  by  the  ^^r 
cal  phenomena  of  the  coast,  the  nature  of  a  :l\  .,. 
tion  which  opened  the  remarkable  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  which  those  islands  are  situated. 

**  Some  time  before  we  reached  the  moutlt  of  the 
canal,  steering  clo^  along  its  European  side,  we  ob- 
served  the  chffs  and  hiUs,  which  are  there  destitute 
of  verdure,  presenting,  even  to  their  summits,  a  re* 
markable  aggregate  of  enormous  pebbles,  that  is  to 
say,  heterogeneous  masses  of  stony  substances,  round- 
ed by  attrition  in  water,  and  imbedded  in  a  hard  na- 
tural cement,  yet  differing  from  the  usual  appearance 
of  breccia  rocks ;  for,  upon  a  nearer  examinationi 
they  appeared  to  have  undergone,  £rst,  a  violent  ac- 
tion of  fire,  and  secondly,  that  degree  of  friction,  by 
long  contact  in  water,  to  which  their  form  was  due. 
Breccia  rocks  do  not  commonly  consist  of  substances 
so  modified.  The  stratum  formed  by  this  singulat 
aggregate,  and  the  parts  composing  it,  exhibitedi  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  position,  striking  proof  of 
the  power  of  an  inundation ;  having  dragged  along 
with  it  all  the  component  parts  of  the  mixture,  over 
all  the  heights  above  the  present  level  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  deposited  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  ta 
leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  torrent  which  passed 
towards  the  sea  of  Marmora.  As  in  a  field  of  com 
long  agitated  by  a  particular  wind,  we  see  the  whole 
crop  incline  towards  one  direction ;  so,  at  the  month 
of  tiie  canal  of  Constantinople,  all  the  strata  of  the 
mountains,  and  each  individual  mass  composing  them^ 
lean  from  the  north  towards  the  south.  On  tht 
point  of  the  European  lighthouse  we  found  the  iea« 
still  tempestuous,  beating  against  immense  rocks  o£ 
hard  and  compact  lava  ;  these  had  separated  prisma* 
tically,  and  exhibited  surfaces  tinged  by  iron  oxide 
wherever  a  division  was  effected. 

*'  From  this  point  we  passed  to  the  Cyancan  Iale« 
on  the  European  side  of  the  strait,  and  there  land- 
ed. The  structure  of  the  rock,  of  which  the  island 
consists,  corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the  strata 
already  described  ;  but  the  substances  composing  it 
were  perhaps  ntrver  before  associated  in  any  mineml 
aggregate.  They  all  appear  to  have  been  more  or 
less  modified  by  fire,  and  to  have  been  cement- 
ed during  the  boihng  of  a  volcano.  In  the  same 
mass  may  be  observed  fragments  of  various  colour* 
ed  lava,  trap,  basalt,  and  marble.  lu  the  fissurei 
are  found  agate,  chalcedony,  and  quartz,  but  in 
friable  and  thin  veins,  not  half  an  incn  iu  thickncsst 
and  apparently  deposited  posterior  to  the  settling  of 
the  stratum,  of  which  the  island  conststa.  The  agate 
appeared  in  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  occupying 
a  deep  fissure  not  more  tlvni  an  inch  wide,  and  coated 
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by  a  green  substance,  resembling  some  of  the  lavas 
of  ^tna,  which  have  been  decomposed  by  acidife- 
rous  vapours.  Near  the  same  vein  appeared  a  sub- 
stance resembling  native  mercury,  but  in  such  ex- 
ceedingly minute  particles,  in  a  crumbling  matrix, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  a  specimen.  The 
summit  of  this  insular  rock  is  the  most  favourable  si- 
tuation for  surveying  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  which 
thus  viewed  has  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  whose 
broken  sides  opened  toA\'ards  the  Black  Sea,  and,  by 
a  smaller  aperture,  towards  the  Bosphorus.  The  A- 
siatic  side  of  the  Strait  is  distinguished  by  appearan- 
ces similar  to  those  already  described  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  opposite  to  the  island,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Anatolian  lighthouse,  a  range  of  basaltic 
pillars  may  be  discerned,  standing  upon  a  base  in- 
clined towards  the  sea ;  and,  when  examined  with 
a  telescope,  exhibiting  very  regular  prismatic  forms. 
From  the  consideration  of  all  the  preceding  observa- 
tions, and  comparing  events  recorded  in  history  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a 
conjectural  position,  that  the  bursting  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus,  the  deluge  mentioned  by  Diodonis 
Siculns,  and  the  draining  of  the  waters  which  once 
united  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  and  covered  the 
great  Oriental  plain  of  Tartary,  were  all  the  conse- 
quence of  earthquakes  caused  by  subterranean  fires, 
described  as  still  burning  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  whose  effects  are  visible  even 
at  this  hour." 

The  Black  Sea  received  its  name  from  the  darkness 
which  often  covers  it,  particularly  during  winter,  in 
consequence  of  thick  fogs  and  falling  rains.  This 
obscurity  is  often  so  great,  that  mariners  are  un- 
able to  see  a  cable's  length  from  their  vessels,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  is  im- 
practicable. Dr  Clarke  a£Srms,  that  there  is  no  sea 
yn  which  the  navigation  is  more  dangerous  ;  that  shal- 
lows hitherto  unnoticed  in  any  chart  frequently  occur 
fvhen  vessels  are  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  that  dread- 
iful  storms  come  on  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  fury, 
that  every  mast  is  carried  overboard  almost  as  soon  as 
the  first  symptom  of  a  change  of  weather  is  observed. 
Admirals  Pnestman  and  Wilson,  who  commanded  the 
Russian  fleet,  described  the  Black  Sea  as  exhibiting 
tempests  more  horrible  than  any  thing  they  had  ever 
encountered  in  the  ocean.  This  account  of  the  Black 
.Sea  is  completely  contrary  to  that  given  by  Toumc- 
fort.  "  whatever  the  ancients  may  have  said,"  ob- 
serves this  able  naturalist,  <<  the  Black  Sea  has  nothing 
black  but  the  name ;  the  winds  do  not  blow  there  with 
more  fury ;  and  the  storms  are  not  more  frequent  than 
in  other  seas.  We  must  pardon  the  exaggeration  of 
the  ancient  poets,  and  particularly  the  chagrin  of 
Ovid.  The  sand  of  the  Black  Sea,  indeed,  is  of  the 
same  colour  with  the  sand  of  the  White  Sea,  and  its 
waters  are  equally  pure.  If  the  coasts  of  this  sea,  in 
short,  which  are  reclconed  so  dangerous,  appear  elooroy 
from  a  distance,  it  is  owing  to  the  woods  which  cover 
them,  or  the  great  distance  which  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  blackness.  The  sky  here  was  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  serene  during  the  whole  of  our  voyage, 
tliat  we  could  not  avoia  giving  the  lie  to  Valerius 
Flaccus,  the  famous  Latin  poet,  in  describing  the 
route  of  the  Argonauts,  who  passed  for  the  most  ce- 
lebrated sailors  of  antiquity,  but  who  were  only  very 


little  boys  when  compared  with  VinceDt  k 
Tavernier,  &c.  This  poet  aasuies  ns,  that  the  aky 
on  the  Black  Sea  is  always  obscured  with  foga."  ^ 
(  Voyage  du  Levant^  Lett.  3cvi;  torn.  iiL  p.  K)  Tha 
same  opinion  is  stated  by  Mr  Thornton  in  hia  Sofwy 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  «  It  is  a  notion,"  layt  be, 
<<  received  among  the  Turks,  that  the  Black  Sea  u 
dangerous.  To  them  indeed  it  is  truly  black  \  and 
it  would  even  be  so  to  British  sailors  in  such  vessels 
as  the  Turks  use,  and  which  arc  peculiar  to  that  sea ; 
they  cannot  lie  to,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to 
run  before  the  wind,  and  if  they  miss  a  port,  go  ob 
shore.     It  is  not  more  stormy  than  other  seas." 

Besides  being  distinguished  by  the  hauneaa  of  its 
atmosphere,  and  by  the  storms  with  which  it  is  agi- 
tated, the  Black  Slea  is  remarkable  for  its  eztraorai- 
nary  temperature.  Ovid,  during  his  residence  oo  the 
Black  Sea,  had  observed,  the  <*  iagentem  glade  cok' 
sistere  jxmtum ;"  and  Dr  Clarke  was  infonned  by 
Captain  Bergamini,  that  he  was  once  detained/^ 
months  in  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  by  the  freeziif 
of  the  sea. 

The  Black  Sea  abounds  with  sea-worms,  whidi 
gnaw  the  planks  of  vessels,  and  in  the  space  of  two 
years  completely  destroy  the  sides  of  the  ships.  These 
animals  are  four  or  five  inches  long.  Their  head  re- 
sembles an  arrow,  and  their  body  consists  of  a  whitish 
mucilage.  The  only  way  of  destroying  them  hm 
been  until  lately,  to  lay  up  the  vessels  for  two  yean 
to  careen  them,  and  to  cover  the  sides  with  bumiag 
pitch  and  juniper  wood.  The  vessels  which  navigate 
the  Black  Sea  are  now  begun  to  be  copperedy  whidi 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy  against  the  attack  of 
these  worms. 

The  force  kept  by  the  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea» 
consists  of  the  flotillas  of  NicolaVef  and  SevaatapooL 
The  first  of  these  comprehends  70  or  80  ahsIkipB 
decketl  and  carrying  guns,  with  some  others  which  ait 
row  boats.  The  latter  is  composed  of  four  vessels  «f 
the  line,  and  four  or  five  frigates.  Thia  naval  force  is 
not  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  of  St,  Pc^ 
tersburgh,  but  under  an  High  Adniirsd  stationed  at 
Nicola'ief. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  article,  by  giving 
some  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  ibr 
which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Mr  ReniUy,  win 
travelled  along  its  shores  so  late  as  the  year  11M» 

<*  The  storms  frequent  in  the  Black  Sea,"  obscna 
that  learned  traveller,  **  and  the  savage  state  of  thenco- 
pie  inhabiting  its  coasts,  prevented  the  Greeks  Mr  a 
long  time  from  visiting  its  shores.  The  capcditioB 
of  tiie  Argonauts  is  the  first  trace  of  navigation  nA 
commerce  in  that  sea,  which  antiquity  has  transaiitted 
to  us. 

This  trade  took  place  prindpallT  in  the  Orientsl 
parts,  but  notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  seft* 
ral  colonies  upon  its  coasts,  it  was  inconsidbnbk  da^ 
ring  the  first  aees  of  Greece,  and  under  the  tmpnti 
the  Romans.  It  did  not  begin  to  flourish  aatfl  tk 
time  of  the  crusades,  when  the  Latins  possessed  chcai- 
selves  of  Constantinople  :  at  that  time  the  Genocie 
and  the  Venetians  carried  on  this  trade  with  such  coa- 
siderable  advantage,  that  the  conouest  of  Egyft  ^ 
the  Arabs  having  entirely  niinea  the 


merce  of  Alexandria,  the  merchandise  of  India 
ed  itself  a  new  way  to  the  European  markets 
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Seat  or  were  trarisported  by  caravans  across  Gtorppn 
and  Ming relia  ;  someti  oiug  up  the  Persian 

gulf,  the  Tigris,  or  i ;  l  attrs  ;  they  wcnt»  by 

vray  of  Armcma,  to  Trvbizo«d,  whithtT  the  Gcnoeatf 
and  the  Venetians  went  to  meet  thcrn^  for  I  Ik*  purpose 
of  riupplying  Europe  with  their  commodttieii, 

Jcali'ii  V,   the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  girat 
ad  his  commerce  procured,  was  the  occaiion 

of  .  1.  ,  J dy  wars  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
Genorse>  which  terminated  in  the  last  becoming  the 
masters  ;  by  contributing  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Latins  at  Constantinople,  profiting 

dex*^ V'  >iy  the   favour  or  the    wealtncs*  of  the 

Cr  mr,  they  obtained   frtnn  them  such  ^d" 

vant  igcii,  mat  they  had  no  longer  any  rivals.  To  se- 
cure to  themselves  this  exclusive  commerce,  they  fbr^ 
fified  their  settlement  at  Pent,  established  colonies  on 
the  coasts,  principally  in  Crimea>  and  put  their  fac- 
tories in  a  state  of  defrnce  :  Caflfe  was  the  principal 
city  of  their  commerce  with  the  East,  and  the  port 
at  ^  tsiied  all  the  merchandise  which  had 

ber  ,  to  the  Black  Sea,  The  merchandise 

of  rsia,  and  Arabia,  came  to  Astra  can,  went 

*g^^        *  Volgat  was  carried  afterwards  by  land 

as  far  as  the  Don,  distant  about  sixty  versta,  convey- 
ed  by  that  river  to  Azof,  and  thence  embarked  for 
Cafia*  The  Genoese  procured  to  themselves  immense 
ridies,  and  put  themselves  in  a  situation,  not  with* 
Standing  the  smallncss  of  their  territory,  to  hold  rank 
among  the  first  of  the  maritime  powers.  They  en- 
joyed these  advantages  until  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople by  Mahomet  the  Second,  of  which  almost  the 
finmediate  consequence  was,  their  expulsion  from  the 
Crimea-  With  the  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the 
Gennc5e^  ended  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 

T  observed,  that,  at  this  epoch,  the  re- 

fit a  t   of  the  ancient  route  by  Alexandria, 

nrhich  louk  place  under  TaJa-Eddin,  had  already 
turned  that  source  of  riches. 

The  progress  of  navigation,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  India,  and  of  America,  gave  a  new  spring 
to  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  Europeans,  lesaeiitn^, 
ft>  «ome  degree,  the  regret  which  the  loss  of  thii  an- 
cient seat  of  their  prosperity  had  occaaionedi  and 
tunjing  their  tlioughts  to  the  means  of  restoring  that 
advantage.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
cctitury  that  Peter  the  First,  desirous  to  create  com- 
tnefce,  unknown  in  his  vast  empire,  saw  the  immense 
ndvantage  it  would  derive  from  the  possession  of  some 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea:  he  succeeded  in  the  acquid- 
tion  of  Azof ;  but  the  misfortunes  which  he  met  with 
afterwards,  and  the  peace  of  Proutb,  waa  the  occa- 
sion of  his  surrendering  his  conquests,  and  the  advan- 
tage? that  might  have  been  derived  from  them,  Ca- 
the  Second  following  the  steps  of  this  great 
r  of  Russia,  had  the  glory  of  accomplishing 
thv  iiius  had  conceived. 

L^  wars,  the  Turks  found  themsclTes 
compelled  to  sun-ender  to  Russia  a  part  of  Lesser 
Tartary,  and,  at  length,  the  Crimea;  to  allow  them 
to  esrablfsh  in  that  quarter  a  navy,  and  to  permit  their 
^  Hag  the  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
^  Aunria*  the  ally  of  Russia,  has  partaken  of  this 
Hlait  advantage,  and  these  two  nations  alone  carried  on 
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the  commevce,  always  intonsiderable  for  want  of 
means  and  of  concurrence,  until  the  time  when,  after 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  Frr  ,  nt  ob- 

tained, by  its  treaty  of  peace  tc,  the 

fixe  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  bLtn  grant- 
ed  with  tne  like  faciUty  to  the  other  prinrfpal  power* 
of  Europe  in  such  an  extent,  that  t  rce  of 

that  sea  may  be  considered  to  be  abs'  ^e." 

It  would  appear,  from  the  principal  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Turkey,  that  we  had  a  com- 
mercial footing  m  the  Black  Sea  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  James  L  In  the  time  of  Charles  11* 
the  conditions  of  alliance  with  England  were  re- 
vised and  amplified  in  1661-2,  by  the  Earl  of  Win- 
Chelsea,  and  afterwards  in  1675  by  Sir  John  Finch. 
These  treaties  gave  all  the  subjects  and  dependants 
of  England  permission  to  pass  and  repass  with  theif 
merchandise  into  every  part  of  the  Ottoman  do* 
minions.  AH  the  particular  privileges  which  be- 
longed to  the  French,  Venetian,  or  any  other  Chris* 
tian  nation,  were  conceded  to  the  EngLsh,  In  1799| 
the  freedom  of  the  Black  Sea  was  again  given  to 
the  EngUth.  On  this  occasion,  Mr  Smith  observes, 
in  the  memorial  which  he  presented  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  that,  "  by  enabling  the  English  navigator  to 
penetrate  the  deep  gulfs  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  thua 
rendering  the  remotest  districts  accessible  to  the 
English  merchant,  initead  of  the  present  languid 
routine  of  a  single  factory  superintending  two  or 
three  annual  cargoes,  assorted  according  to  the  limit- 
ed consumption  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  refuse  of 
which  the  provincial  traders  are  scantily  furnished  at 
second  and  third  hand,  we  shall  see  whole  Heets  la- 
den with  the  richest  productionaof  the  Old  and  New 
World.  British  capital  and  credit  would  attract 
flourishing  establishments  in  the  solidary  harbours  of 
Anatolia,  from  whence  the  adjacent  >  mM  re- 

ceive less  indirect  suppliei,  aT^i  wlien  alders 

find  more  ready  ex  roduc*^.    Sinope 

and  Trebi-^ond  v^\>  the  prosperity 

and  population  ot  Aleopo  and  Smyrna,  The  Abazet, 
Lazes,  and  other  tun>alent  traders  who  inhabit  the 
mountalitous  fudtuesses,  by  misting  more  frequently 
with  their  fellow  subjecta  at  these  marts,  could  not 
fail  to  learn  their  real  interest  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  pi-rformance  of  their  duty." 

The  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  embraces,  accord- 
ing to  Reuilly,  that  of  the  Crimea,  that  of  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  those  of  tlie  ^Aba/es ;  that 
o^f  Natolia,  and  of  the  Ottoman  province«i  of  Asia,  of 
Romelia,  of  Bulgaria,  of  Wallachia,  and  of  Molda- 
via, and,  above  all,  that  of  Poland  and  Hui^ta. 

**  The  Crimea  is  advantageously  situated  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce.  That  peninsula,  surrounded 
by  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  which 
the  Don  empties  itself,  is  able  to  receive  in  its  portf, 
principally  m  those  of  Kertch  and  of  Caffa,  the 
merchandises  of  the  Indies,  of  Persia,  and  of  Siberuif 
tn  the  same  manner  as  in  ttw*  times  of  the  Genoese, 
l*hese  merchandises,  which  consist  in  raw  iron,  cop* 
>er,  spars,  pitch,  skins,  can  come  from  Siberia,  by 
olio  wing  the  course  of  the  Kama  and  of  the  Volga 
unto  Dubof  ka,  or  by  crossing  the  isthmus  60  versta» 
which  separate  the  Volga  from  the  Don ;  and  by 
being  shipped  at  Katchaluiskaya,  these  merchaadisti 
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Hack  Srf ,  come  down  hj  tht  Don  to  the  sea  of  A«of»  to  be 

^^Ailickburn.  carried  to  Taganro,  or  directly  to  Keruh  or  CafFa, 
Butter  aod  fat  come  al«o  by  this  route>  and  with 
considerable  profit  to  the  traders*  The  saikloth  of 
the  interior  part  of  Russia»  tlie  hemp,  the  linens*  of 
which  tlitre  are  great  abundance,  abore  all  in  tlie  de- 
jNartments  of  Pengia,  of  Nishnei-Novogorodi  and  of 
Woronetz,  have  a  short  passage  to  make  to  come 
down  by  «ome  lesser  rivers  to  the  Don, 

**  A  oepot  of  the  merchandises  which  Natolia  drawl 
iit  piesent  from  the  caravans  of  Smyrna,  and  by  Con- 
stantinople, niight  be  more  advantageously  situated 
iu  the  Crimea,  if  a  privilege  to  remove  it  could  be 
obuiined  from  the  court  of  Russia,  or  if  a  free  port 
were  permanently  established.  In  taking  by  this  mart 
*  the  silks  of  B rouse  and  of  Perm,  it  would  turn  to 
the  account  of  Russia  herself.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  drugs  which  came  from  the  conBnes  of  Pcr- 
m^  instead  of  being  sent  into  Russia  by  Ti/His,  and 
from  thetice  to  their  destination,  are  embarked  at  the 
Persian  Gtilf,  and  afterwards  return  by  the  Baltic,  after 
having  made,  as  one  may  say,  the  tour  of  the  world." 

Under  tlie  present  article,  the  Editor  expected  to 
have  been  able  to  communicate  some  new  and  inter- 
esting information  respecting  the  commerce  and  anti- 
quities of  the  Black  Sea,  from  hia  friend  Colonel 
Leon  WaxcU  of  St  Petersburg h  j  but  particular  cir* 
cumstanccs  have  prevented  him  from  availing  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  that  able  antiquarian,  who  tra'^ 
veiled  into  the  countries  upon  its  shores  in  1797  and 
1798.  In  the  mean  time,  this  defect  may  be  sup - 
pUed  by  consulting  his  learned  work,  entitled,  Recueil 
tie  qumques  afitiqtiites  trouv^es  9ur  Us  bords  de  la 
Met  Noire  apparUnans  a*  temfnre  de  RussUt  dei- 
$me$  apres  les  oriainaux  en  1797  et  1798,  par  Leon 
de  Waxell,  Consciller  de  Cour  au  service  de  S,  M.  J. 
dc  toutes  les  Russies,  et  Correspondanti  de  P  Acade- 
mic j  Berlin,  1803.  See  also  Herodotus,  Melp,  ^^ 
65,  86.  Sirahoy  lib.  i.  Barbie  du  Bocage  Analyse 
de  la  Carte  des  marcf^e^  et  de  l^ empire  d*  Alexandre^ 

{),  80h  Ohvier's  l^ouage^  Sfc^  tom.  i.  p*  69'  and  At* 
as,  plate  ii.  Tournefort's  Vo^se  au  Levant^  tom.  ii. 
p.  124,  125.  Buff€»n»  Hist.  Nat.  torn.  ix.  PalW 
Travek.  I>areau  dc-Lamalle,  Geographie  Phyuque 
de  la  Mer  Noire^  Sfc,  Paris,  1807,  chap,  xxv'u  xxxi. 
xxxvi.  Reuilly's  TraveU  in  the  Crimea^  and  along 
the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea^  chap,  xt.  Clarke's 
TraveU  in  different  countries  in  Europe^  AsiOt  and 
Africa^  tom.  i,  p.  643,  672. 5  Appendix,  p.  71 1.  See 
Caspian,  CoK&TANTixorLBf  C^iimeAi  RusaiAp  and 
TVHKFi.     (h) 

BLACKBURN*  a  town  of  England  in  Lan- 
cashire, situated  upon  the  river  Derwent,  in  a  val* 
ley  encircled  with  hills,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  blackness  of  the  water  in  the  Derwent.  The 
town  consists  of  several  streets,  and  contains  no  re- 
markable buildings,  except  four  stone  bridge^  over 
the  river,  A  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
here,  in  cotton,  calicoes,  and  muslin,  and  in  a  kind 
of  ttuff  called  Blackburn  gray,  which  is  linen  shot 
tvith  cotton.  Blackburn  now  communicates  by  ca- 
nals with  the  rivers  Dee,  Mersey,  Ribble,  Ousc, 
Trent,  Sevcni,  Humber,  Thames,  and  Avon  ;  and, 
from  this  circumstance,  its  trade  has  considerably  in- 
vre«»cj.     Coal  and  alum  ar«  found  in  the  neighbour- 


hood. Kumber  of  houses,  in  1901,  fiiSf. 
tion  11,9S0;  of  whom  6S00  were  rcturfted  as  na- 
plojed  in  trade  and  mantifacuret.  See  Aikioi'  th* 
6cnption  of  the  Country  from  Thirty  to  F^rfu  AKfef 
round  Manchester^  4to,  1795*      bee  ftbo   tl^«*^*^ 

SHIRE.      (w) 

BLACKBURNEt  Francis,  a  name  which  wiB 
ever  be  revered  by  the  fnends  of  rthgioaf  hWrty. 
He  was  bom  at   Richmond,  in  Vorkshire»  on  the 
9lh  of  June  1705.    On  the  banks  of  the  river  Swali^ 
in  that  vicinity,  his  ancestors  had  been  in  post^iM 
of  an  estate,  which  his  grandfather  was  under 
necessity  of  selling ;  and,  afterwards  eogagmg^ ' 
atocking  manufacture  at  Richmond,  he 
to  leave  his  son  in   ilourithmg  circuiiiitaiiCCi. 
latter  died  at  an  early  age,  and  left  two  iOM 
daughter.     Francis  Blackbume,  the  eldest  of 
tons,    received    his    grammatical   educAtton   nt 
schools  of  Hawkshead  in  Lancashire^  stad  Sedl 
in  Yorkshire^     In  1722  he  w^as  admitted  a 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambndge,  where  be 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.    He  was  afterwardi 
ed  conduct,  or  chaplain* fellow ;  and,  00  this  litk« 
obtained  deacon's  orders  in  1728.     It  was  not  tiB 
1 739  that  he  received  priest's  orden,  previously  S^ 
his  induction  to  the  rectory  of  his  native  town.     "'" 
living  he  obtained  through  the  interest  of  Sir 
gers  d'Arcy,  and  John  York,  £^q.  the  rep« 
tives  of  that  borough.    For  some  time  he  was 
chaplain   to    Dr  Matthew   Hutton,   archbishop  el 
York  ;  who  collated  him  in  1750  to  thearchdeaii'nrr 
of  Cleveland,  and  to  the  prebend  of  BiUon. 
are  the  only  church  preferments  which  he  etj  ; 
and  the  aggregate  of  his  emoluments  did  not  acDouirt 
to  jff  200  per  annum*     From  the  period  of  hb  Kt» 
tlement  at  Richmond,  he  applied  himself,  with  grftf 
earnestness,  to  his  parochial  duties ;  and  he  bectfoi 
in  every  respect  an  exemplary  minister.   His  BnH  if" 
pearance  as  an  author  was  in  1742,  whea  he  priiua 
an  assise  sermon  preached  at  York.     His  itreoooof 
defence  of  Christian  liberty  he  -        !  in  tk 

year  1750,  by  publishing  j4n  .  •aeAw^ 

thors  of  a  Bookj  entitled  free  and  Landid  JJtsfm^ 
tions  relating  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  was«- 
nerally  supposed,  that,  in  the  composition  of  mX 
book,  he  nad  some  share  \  but  this  he  solemnly  <k* 
nied.  In  1756  he  engaged  in  the  controversy 
specting  the  intermediate  state  of  toulc.  Thu 
ject  had  been  disc  us  Ad  tn  a  very  learned  and  ci 
treatise  of  Dr  Thomas  Burnet ;  aod  it  still 
the  attention  of  theolo^ans,  Mr  Blackbi 
liest  treatise  on  this  topic,  is  entitled  No  Pn 
Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  State  of  Happineu 
Misery  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection  ;  im 
iwer  to  Mr  Goddard*s  Sermon.  He  pubUshedi^ 
veral  other  tracts  on  the  same  subject ;  and  coBclH' 
ded  his  labours  in  1765,  with  A  Short  HiUmcs^ 
View  of  the  Controversy  concerning  the  hUerme&t^ 
Siate^  deduced  from  the  beginning  of  the  ProtedsM^ 
Reformation  to  the  present  time :  uilh  a  prffat^rw 
Discourse  on  the  Use  and  Importattce  of  Tneologii*^ 
ControvcrsyJ'  An  edition  of  this  work,  isithliT:^ 
additions,  was  published  in  1772.  •     #- 

In  these  prociuction*  he  di&playt  a  large  fwafl  «• 
theological  learning,  aiid  much  force  of  rtASoefflgf 
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productiuin  which  have  chiefly 
e«deaiT<i  }iiB  name  to  an  enlightened  poateriljr*  His 
first  publication  on  iheaubject  of  siihscription  to  arti- 
clea  of  faith,  is  entitled.  Remarks  on  the  Rev,  Dr 
Pcitneli^i  SermoHf  in  De/ence  of  Subscriptions^ 
prtached  hijbre  the  Uttiversity  of  Cambridge  on  the 
CafnmnictmeNt  Sumiai/t  1757.  Tliese  remarks, 
which  mado  their  appearance  in  175K,  may  be  consi- 
dtred  as  preliminary  to  that  martfily  production 
which  forms  the  basis  of  hia  reputaiimv  The  Con* 
i^es^iotiai  s  or^  a  Full  and  Free  Inquiry  ifito  the 
^'  {;/;A/.j,  FflifJrnfif!,!^  and  Success t  of  eHa- 
X  ft  ions  of  Faith  ami  DoC' 
in  ir.,rr ,,.,....  i  . ,  Tc/zcf .  Lond.  1760,  8vo. 
This  production^  whtch»  like  the  rest  of  his  contro- 
versial works*  appcured  without  the  author^s  name, 
excitpd  no  ordinary  degree  of  attention  ;  and  its  pub* 
Mcamn  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a  muhitude  of  po* 
Imiinil  tracti.  No  satisfactory  answer,  however, 
lias  yet  been  produced  ;  and,  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm,  that   hit  fundamental   principles  are   such  as 

I  nothing  but  mere  prejudice  or  sophistry  will  ever  at- 
tempt to  explode.  Black burne  repellcNd  some  of  the 
attacks  which  were  made  on  his  truly  liberal  and  ex- 
cellent performance.  In  1770,  he  published  a  third 
edition,  with  corrections  and  large  additions.  This 
work,  in  its  state  of  6nal  improvementt  we  earnestly 
recooftmcnd  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every  man 
^  of  learning  and  sincerity. 

■       It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that,  in  his  connection 

P  irilh  a  church  which  spreads  so  many  snares  for  the 

consciences  of  its  ministers,  the  author  of  The  CoU' 

IJe^sional  might  experience  some  secret  uneasiness; 
aind,  in  consequence  of  such  an  impression,  and  of 
the  archdeacon's  high  character,  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  dissenting  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
London,  authorised  one  of  his  friends,  on  the  death 
•f  Dr  Chandler  in  1766,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 

tuicUftcd  to  accept  the  situation  of  pastor  to  that  so- 
ciety. This  invitation  he,  however,  declined,  for 
seasons  which  have  not  been  made  public,  but  which 
appeared  satisfactory  to  the  applicants.  Although 
he  disapproved  of  some  of  the  forms  and  doctrines  of 

I  the  established  church,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  prefer* 
Jtd  it  on  the  whole  to  any  other  rehgious  society  \ 
«ad,  as  his  attack  had  been  chiefly  directed  against 
its  injunction  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  ex-^ 
^s^  io  unscnptural  language,  he  might  think  his 
onsi«tcocy  sufBciently  maintained,  by  a  refusal  of 
*oy  further  preferment  which  required  a  renewal  of 
ybscription.  In  this  honourable  resolution  he  stea- 
jwly  persevered,  when,  in  the  year  i76S,  the  living  of 
Nidoleton-Fyas  near  Richmond  became  vacant,  and 
*J»e  Urord  Chancellor  Northiugton  was  ready  to  be- 
«toi»^  it  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  a  promise  which 
^td  bccQ  obtained  by  some  of  his  friends.  This  liv- 
*<*^  i*itt  tenable  with  his  other  preferments,  and  io 
"^^^  exceeded  them  all. 

Its  1768,  Archdeacon  Blackbume  published  Ci>r%* 
HtUfaiio/ts  on  the  present  State  of  the  Controversy 
id^cH  ike  Protestants  and  Papists  of  Great  Britain 
••»  ''feiand,  particularly  ou  the  quest i^n^  hoto  far 
^*  "^er  are  entitled  to  toieratton  on  Protestant 
pyjjf?*^"  His  zeal  against  Popery  manifests  it- 
^  ^  the  work9  which  he  produced  i 


it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that,  with  all  his  be- 
nevolence and  liberality,  he  should  have  been  too 
much  disposed  to  assimilate  the  Catholics  of  his  own 
with  tho^  of  a  very  different  age.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that  Blackbume  resided  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  they  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful J  and  that  he  had  witnessed  some  imprudent  dis- 
plays of  their  spirit,  at  a  time  when  their  hopes 
were  animated  by  the  first  events  of  the  rebellion  in 
174S, 

Blackburne  published  many  other  tracts  on  theO- 
logical  subjects  j  and,  as  he  was  always  distiniruished' 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  hir  clerical  duties,  his* 
hfe  must  have  been  spent  in  complete  activity.  For 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  ministry,  he  composed  a 
new  discourse  whenever  he  ofHciated,  His  archdea- 
conal  visitations  he  endeavoured  to  render  as  useful 
as  possible,  by  plain  and  serious  charges,  delivered 
with  dignified  earnestness  f  and  his  annual  appear* 
ance  generally  attracted  a  large  and  respectable  au« 
ditory.  In  the  year  1767,  he  accepted  the  office  of 
commissioner  to  the  commissary  of  the  archdeacon* 
ry  ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  presided  in  the  spiritual 
court  at  Richmond.  By  his  integrity  and  know- 
ledge, he  restored  to  this  cf  urt  a  respectability  not 
always  attached  to  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
his  country  ;  and  his  merits  were  very  handsomely 
recognized  by  Mr  Eden,  now  Lord  Auckland,  on 
his  appointment  to  the  commissariat.  As  the  ecclc'- 
siasiica!  law  had  not  previously  formed  a  part  of  his 
study,  it  has  been  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  vi- 
gour of  his  understanding,  tliat  he  should  make  such 
proficiency  in  it  as  to  pronounce  decisions  which 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  reversed,  on  appeals  to  a  higher 
court. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  life,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  writing  copious  memoirs  of  Martin  Luther ;  but 
when  he  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  collect  a  con  si* 
derabte  mass  of  materials,  he  relinquished  his  under- 
taking in  order  to  commemorate  the  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  of  a  deceased  friend.  On  the  death  of 
Thomas  Hollis,  he  was  induced  by  Mr  Brand  Hoi- 
lis^  the  friend  and  heir  of  that  gentleman,  to  com- 
pile an  account  of  his  hfe.  The  Memoirs  of  Thonws 
HoUis^  Esq.^  wliich  were  printed  at  London  in  4to, 
b  the  year  1780,  are  usually  bound  in  two  volumes, 
but  have  only  one  series  of  pages.  The  book  was  not 
originally  published ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Mr 
Brand  Hollis,  some  copies  have  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  sold  at  a  high  price.  Thomas  HoUi? 
was  an  English  gentleman  oi  considerable  fortonct^ 
somewhat  cccentnc  perhaps  in  his  character,  but  di- 
stinguished by  an  ardent  spirit  of  philanthropy.  He 
did  not ,  hini:yclf  aspire  to  the  fame  of  authorship  ; 
but  he  was  hberally  anxious  to  promote  every  lite- 
rary scheme  of  a  laudable  tendency  \  a&d,  in  parti- 
cular, he  expended  considerable  sums  in  reprinting 
some  of  the  earlier  English  writers  on  politics* 
BUckbume's  Memoirs  of  hit  Lift  form  a  very  curi*' 
ous  and  enteruining  prtxiuction  \  and  every  page 
breathes  the  maoly  and  Liberal  spirit  of  ^i  genuine 
Wliig.  A  portion  of  this  work  was  publiahed  in  a^ 
b-<>ardte  form,  uoder  the  title  of  Remarks  on  %folmp* 
40h  i  Ltfe  of  Milton.     Lond.  1780,  small  8 vo. 

'  )urQe  wa»  equally  attached  to  the  princtplo*. 
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'Blackbume  of  civil  and  of  religious  freedom.  He  wrote  several 
nu^ti^v  short  pieces  in  favour  of  political  liberty,  which 
^^**^  were  inserted  in  the  public  prints  ;  and  was  a  large 
contributor  to  a  collection  of  letters  and  essays  on 
this  subject,  published  in  1774,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  He 
also  appears  as  a  correspondent  in  the  excellent  Mr 
Wyvill*s  Political  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  133. 

When  we  recollect  that  the  memoirs  of  Mr  HpUis 
were  finished  in  the  75th  year  of  the  author's  age, 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  will  not  fail  to  excite  some 
degree  of  surprise ;  but  the  death  of  his  second  son 
Thomas,  a  physician  of  rising  eminence  in  the  city 
of  Durham,  affected  him  so  severely  as  to  relax  his 
ardour  for  all  literary  pursuits*  His  sight  soon  af- 
terwards began  to  faU,  and  he  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis.  The  increasing  infirmities  of 
age  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  trom  performing 
the  duties  of  his  profession ;  and  it  was  on  a  visita- 
tion circuit  that  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness.  . 
He  died  at  the  parsonage  house  of  Richmond  on  the 
7th  of  August  1787,  after  he  had  completed  the 
8^  year  of  his  age.  **  Mr  Blackbume,"  says  Dr 
Aikin,  *<  was  of  an  athletic  make,  and  by  constant 
temperance  preserved  great  firmness  of  mind  and 
body  to  the  very  last.  His  recluse  mode  of  life 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  much  austerity  ;  but, 
with  the  few  friends  with  whom  he  associated,  he 
was  cheerful  and  unreserved.  In  mixed  conversation 
be  never  introduced  his  own  speculative  opinions, 
and  experience  had  made  him  wary  of  answering  any 
interrogatories  on  the  subject."  The  same  respec- 
table author  remarks,  that  his  theological  opinions 
did  not  so  far  deviate  from  those  of  the  church  of 
England  as  to  throw  him  into  the  class  of  Socinians 
or  Unitarians.  He  declared  himself  in  confidence  to 
be  a  moderate  Calvinist ;  and  such  a  declaration  might 
indeed  have  been  anticipated  from  various  passag^es 
in  his  writings.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  ex- 
plicitly asserted  to  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Mr  Com- 
ber, his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  It  has  been 
considered  as  a  testimony  of  his  general  esteem  for 
the  established  church,  that  he  educated  one  of  his 
sons  for  the  clerical  office. 

The  works  of  Blackbume  are  generally  of  an  ex- 
cellent tendency,  and  are  always  distinguished  by 
their  intelligence  and  vivacity.  Few  writers  have 
iliscussed  topics  of  theological  controversy  with  equal 
decency  and  animation,  and  in  a  manner  so  entertain- 
ing to  the  general  reader.-  See  Dr  Aikin's  General 
Biography f  vol.  ii.  p.  173.     {e) 

BLACKBURNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
class  Tetrandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Bo- 
tany,    (to) 

BLACKLOCK,  the  Rev.  Thomas, D.D.  a  poet 
and  a  minister  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland. 
He  was  bom  in  the  year  1721,  at  Annan,  in  the 
county  of  Dumfries,  but  was  soon  afterwards  removed 
to  the  town  of  Dumfries,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  early  years.  Before  he  was  six  months 
old  lie  lost  his  eye-sight  in  the  small-pox.  This  mis- 
fortune, which  threatened  to  render  him  incapable  of 
useful  exertion,  and  leave  him  a  burden  to  his  family, 
seems  to  have  been  really  the  foundation  of  his  future 
rminence.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  lively  fancy  and 
a  retentive  memory,  and  shut  out  from  that  intercourse 
1 


with  the  external  world  which  sight  would  have  af.  CL 
forded  him,  his  active  mind  was  compelled  to  seek  ^ 
employment  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  powen.     la 
this  he  was  assisted  by  the  indulgent  care  of  kit  fa- 
ther, an  intelligent  tradesman,  who  fostered  theincli* 
nation  he  early  showed  for  books,  by  reading  for  his 
amusement  whenever  tlic  intervals  of  business  would 
permit,  and  by  directing  his  taste  to  the  best  authon 
that  lay  within  his  reach.     Though  in  hit  early  yean 
his  father's  limited  circumstances  did  not  permit  him 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  educated  at  a  gram- 
mar school,  yet,  by  the  assistance  of  hit  compankms, 
whom  the  gentleness  of  his  dispositions  had  warmly 
attached  to  him,  he  acquired  some  knowledfine  of  the 
Latin  tongue.     The  information  thus  obtauiedy  the 
very  circumsUnce  of  his  blindness  gave  him  an  op* 
portunity  to  impress  more  forcibly  on  his  mind,  by 
depriving  him  of  the  common  means  of  relaxptioa. 
This  nuiy  in  some  measure  account  for  the  remarka- 
ble progress  which  with  such  slender  opportunities  he 
made  in  hit  studies.     Even  at  the  early  age  of  twelve, 
his  poetical  attempts,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  kit 
poems,  gave  the  promise  of  future  excellence  ;  and 
from  that  period  he  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
muses,  a  delightful  employ  inent  for  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  a  protection  from  that  iediunh  to  whidi 
the  situation  of  the  blind,  when  endued  with  sensibi* 
lity,  peculiarly  subjects  them.    Before  he  had  reached 
his  twentieth  year,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  acquire 
a  new  and  advantageous  connection,  by  the  nBarriage 
of  his  sister.  This  young  woman,  who  posaesaed  froil 
nature,  together  with  a  very  lovely  person  and  at- 
tractive manners,  all  the  innocent  aimpUdty  and  gea^ 
tleness  of  heart  which  characterised  her  domestic  cir- 
cle, had  received  from  paternal  indulgence  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  her  station,  and  had  begun  to  contiv 
bute  her  share  to  the  support  of  the  family  ezpenaei 
by  her  skill  in  needle-work,  when  she  became  knowl 
to  Mr  M'Murdo,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  ckfgy- 
man  in  that  neighbourhood.     This  grentleman,  wka 
had  a  short  time  before  successfully  commenced  ba» 
siness  as  a  brewer  in  Dumfries,  and  who  joined  to 
the  most  fascinating  manners  an  enlightened  waA  w> 
complished  mind,  having,  on  a  further  acquaiatanoeb 
discovered  that  Miss  Blacklock's  virtues  were  not  iafe 
rior  to  her  ncrsonal  charms,  made  her  hit  wife,  aad 
thus  opened  to  young  Blacklock  an  intercourse  widk 
a  more  polished  society  than  he  had  hitherto  beenae- 
customed  to.    An  event  in  itself  so  fortunate,  wa 
rendered  still  more  opportune  by  the  shock  winch  he 
was  destined  a  short  time  afterwards  to  receive  fm 
the  sudden  and  accidental  death  of  hit  fisther.  A  fiie 
having  broken  out  in  Mr  M*Murdo't  brewcir,  the 
good  old  man  fell  a  victim  to  the  boldnett  of  his  ef- 
forts in  saving  his  son-in-law'sproperty,  and  perished 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.    Tiiis  melancholy  ocew- 
rence  Blacklock  pathetically  laments  in  a  poemwiit' 
ten  soon  afterwards,  which  is  strongly  detcripdvebf 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  places  hit  character  n  a 
very  interesting  point  of  view.     It  it  entitled,  i 
Sokloqiiy,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  fblloWhig  cir- 
cumstance :  During  his  father's  life,  the  affectXROK 
attentions  of  parental  love  had  not  suffered  him  to  go 
out  of  doors  without  a  jgnide,  and  by  an  amiabb  Imt 
iiif udiciout  tenderness  luid  fostered  hb  oatvsl  citf- 
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,  Jeavin^  htm  eonitaiitlr  dependant  on  the  good 
^  nfftcpR  of  others  for  ihe  power  of  movmg  even  tu  a 
ice.  The  death  of  his  father,  however, 
n  to  many  privatioDS ;  and  he  now  found 
it  iii^i^ci^ary  to  make  exerttODs  to  which  he  had  for- 
merly been  unaccustomed.  When  he,  at  any  time, 
wat  induced  to  go  from  home  alone,  he  had  a  favou- 
rite dog,  which  was  his  constant  companion,  and  ser- 
red  to  alleviate  the  forlorn  and  solitary  feeling  which 
his  present  condition  inspired.  Having  one  day  wan- 
dered from  the  door,  he  lost  his  wav,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  stepping  into  a  draw-well  of  considerable 
iepth,  covered  carelessly  with  rotten  boards,  where 
he  must  have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  had  not  his  lit- 
tle attcnda&t,  by  the  sound  of  its  feet  on  the  cover, 
warned  him  of  hi«  danger.  This  accident  forcibly 
called  to  his  mind  all  the  miseries  of  his  helpless  si- 
tuation, and  gave  rise  to  a  production,  which,  for 
pathoij^  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  rivals  the  roost 
happy  effort*  of  the  British  mu#e^  The  piety 
and  redgnation  to  the  will  of  heaven  so  beautifully 

►  <xpre»bed  in  the  coocludtng  part  of  thti  poem, 
and  which  formed  a  striking  trait  m  his  charac- 
ter»  did  not  pass  unrewarded.  He  remained  with  his 
laoLher  for  about  a  year  after  his  father's  death,  and 
began  to  be  distinguished,  even  beyond  the  circle  of 
Ilia  own  immediate  friends  and  acquamtauces,  at  a 
young_  raan  of  uucomraoJi  parts  and  genius.  At  the 
end  of  thi^i  period^  Dr  Stevenson,  an  eminent  physi- 
cisn  in  Edinburgli,  being  accidentally  at  Dumfries, 
bec^'--  =■  'f'laintcd  with  young  BlackJock^s  talents, 
an  the  benevolent  design  of  giving  to  his  na- 

»tufui  *i^uiuc^  the  advantage  of  a  hberal  education. 
Under  thia  respectable  patron,  he  commenced  his  stu- 
dio "  i;rammar  school  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
IT  he  continued  till  the  breaking  out  or  the 
nebciUiju  m  174^5.  During  this  period,  he  w^s  intro- 
ilmxd  to  Mr  Alexander,  the  lord  provost  of  the  city, 
K  a  gentleman  who  was  connected  with  Mr  M^Murdo 
V  in  some  commercial  speculations.     In  this  family  he 

■  fiad  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  master  of  the 
French  language,  which  was  the  vernacular  tongue  uf 

■  Mrs  Alexander.  Before  leaving  the  metropofis>  he 
B  became  an  author,  by  pubhshing  a  volume  of  poems 
H  ill  octavo.  Soon  afterwards  he  retired  to  Dumfries* 
^  where  he  resided  during  the  national  disturbances  of 

tkat  period  in  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr 
M*Mttrdo.  Dumfries  wa*  at  this  period  fortunate  in 
being  the  residence  of  several  enlightened  and  inge- 
aioui  men,  in  who«e  society  Blacklock  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  t«sting  the  charms  of  friendship,  of  impro- 
*riog  his  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and  of  consi- 
derably increasing  the  rtore  of  his  ideas.  Amongst 
these,  besides  the  circle  of  this  amiable  family,  in 
which  he  was  an  inmate,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention 
Mr  Jameson,  the  episcopal  clergyman,  a  worthy  and 
tnious  man,  with  w^iom  he  contracted  an  intimate 
id*hip  ;  collector  Gordon  of  Halbeths,  himself  a 
,  who  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  his  life ;  and 

r  Carlyleof  Drungans,  a  gentleman  who  was  bred  to 
the  law,  but  whose  acquirt'ments  extended  far  beyond 
tbe  limits  of  his  profession.  On  the  restoration  of 
aubhc  Lranquillity,  Blacklock  returned  to  themetropo- 
Jttt  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  six  years  longer. 
Xn  the  year  175%^  a  second  edition  of  hU  poc-ini  iu 
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octaTO  was  published  at  ^dinhnrgb,  aivd  two  yeai-^  Bbckl^c^ 
afterwards,  a  quarto  edition  tame  out  by  subscription 
in  London.  In  the  publication  of  the  London  edi- 
tion, the  celebrated  David  Hume,  and  Mr  S pence, 
profcsior  of  poetry  at  Oxfordi  took  a  warm  and  ac- 
tive interest.  This  latter  gentleman  prefixed  to  that 
edition  a  very  elaborate  and  ingenious  account  of 
Blacklock'fi  life>  character,  atid  wriiings>  which  he  had 
published  separately  two  years  before* 

After  going  through  the  usual  coarse  of  etudieMit 
the  univemty  with  more  than  common  siicce^*,  he 
was  in  the  year  1759  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  this  cJipacity 
soon  obtamcd  a  high  reputation.  In  17<3'^t  he  sntr* 
ried  Miss  Sarah  Johnston,  daughter  of  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  Dumfries ;  a  connection  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  intended  as  the  solace  and  blessing  of 
his  future  life,  A  few  days  after  this  event*  he  wa« 
ordained  minister  at  Kirkcudbright,  in  consequence 
of  a  crown  pR^sentation  obtained  for  him  by  the  Earl 
of  Selkirk,  a  benevolent  nobleman,  who  took  an  inte- 
rest in  his  welfare.  Besides  the  natural  prejudices  of 
the  people  against  a  pastor  deprived  of  sight,  there 
were  some  other  circumstances  which  combined  to 
render  his  ordination  unpopular  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish*  At  that  period  the  disputes  con- 
cerning patronage  ran  high  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  aversion  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  exercise 
of  that  right,  frequently,  a^  in  the  present  in^ance, 
prejudiced  them  agninst  the  presentee.  Besides,  it 
was  known  that  the  living  had  been  bestowed  on 
Blacklock  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Selkirk,  with 
whom  the  town's  people  were  at  thit  period  unfortu* 
nately  involved  in  some  political  animosities,  whicb 
made  them  look  on  his  inttrference  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poet's  language  and  style  of 
preaching,  though  in  themselves  extremely  good,  an4 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  an  enlightened  congrega- 
tion, were  too  refined  and  philosophical  to  be  relish- 
ed, or  perhaps  understood,  by  that  description  of  peo* 
pie  of  which  his  hearers  were  chiefly  composed.  It 
will  not  appear  surprising,  therefore,  that  much  dis- 
satisfaction should  have  prevailed  at  his  nomination  to 
that  living ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
liabits  and  feelings  of  the  Scottish  peasantry,  will 
easily  conceive  the  violent  lengths  to  which  such  a 
combination  of  irritating  circumstances  would  natu* 
rally  lead  them.  The  fact  is,  that  he  entered  the 
town  amidst  the  hisses  and  hootings  of  the  populace  ; 
that  his  passage  to  the  church,  where  the  ceremony 
of  ordination  was  to  be  performed,  was  obstructed ; 
and  that  it  was  not  without  imminent  danger  to  the 
persons  of  himself  and  his  friends,  that  a  way  was 
made  for  him  through  the  enraged  crowd.  The  hvely 
sensibility  of  Blacklock 's  mind  was  deeply  wounded 
by  this  undeserved  hostility,  and  the  scenes  of  happi- 
ness which  his  benevolent  heart  and  ardent  imagina- 
tion had  pictured  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  cle- 
rical duties,  vanished  from  his  view.  Instead  of  find* 
ing  himself,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped,  installed  in  an 
office,  every  duty  of  which  was  to  be  a  labour  of  love, 
he  saw  nothing  before  him  but  unavailing  wishes, 
thankless  toils,  and  endless  contentions.  After  dining 
with  some  friends  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Dumfries,  finding  rest  necessary  to  recruit  his  haras- 
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JUft^lock.  sed  and  exhausted  spiritty  he  left  the  table  and  retired 
*  m.  ryi  *•  to  bed^  when  the  following  extraordinary  circumstance 
occured»  which  merits  particular  notice  aa  a  cu- 
rious fact  relative  to  the  state  of  the  mind  in  sleep. 
One  of  his  companions,  uneasy  at  his  absence  from 
the  company,  went  into  his  bed-room  a  few  hours  af- 
terwards, and,  finding  him,  as  he  supposed,  awake, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  into  the  dinin?  room. 
When  he  entered  the  room,  two  of  his  acquamtances 
were  engaged  in  singing,  and  he  joined  in  the  concert, 
modulating  his  voice  as  usual  with  taste  and  elegance, 
without  missing  a  note  or  a  syllable  ;  and  after  the 
words  of  the  song  were  ended,  he  continued  to  sing, 
adding  an  extempore  verse,  which  appealed  to  the 
company  full  of  beauty,  and  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  He  then  went  to  supper,  and  dnmk  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine.  His  friends,  however,  observed  him 
to  be  occasionally  absent  and  inattentive.  By  and 
bye  he  was  heard  speaking  to  liimself,  but  in  so  slow 
and  confused  a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible.  At 
last,  being  pretty  ibrc.bly  roused  by  Mrs  Blacklock, 
who  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  intellects,  he  awoke 
with  a  sudden  start,  unconscious  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, having  been  the  whole  time  fast  asleep.  The 
principal  part  of  these  remarkable  particulars,  is  men* 
tioned  by  Dr  Cleehorn  in  his  Thesis  De  Somno, 
Where  the  writer  of  this  article  has  ventured  to  make 
some  additions  to  that  account,  he  is  supported  by  . 
the  testimony  of  Mrs  Blacklock,  from  whom  he  per- 
sonally obtained  the  anecdote. 

Blacklock  finding  his  Situation  in  Kirkcudbright 
exceedingly  irksome  and  painful,  resigned  his  right 
to  the  livine  after  a  legal  dispute  of  two  years,  and 
accepted  of  a  moderate  annuity  in  its  stead.  With 
this  slender  provision,  he  removed  in  1764  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  adopted  the  plan  of  receiving  a  cer- 
tain number  of  young  gentlemen  into  his  house  as 
boarders.  In  this  situation  he  continued  with  much 
success  for  23  years,  directing  the  studies  of  his  board- 
ers with  the  most  af&ctionate  care,  and  improving 
their  minds  by  his  enlightened  conversation.  '<  In 
the  occupation  which  he  thus  exercised  for  so  many 
years  of  his  life,"  says  the  autlior  of  the  Man  of 
Feeling,  in  the  elegant  memoir  he  has  prefixed  to 
the  posthumous  edition  of  his  poems,  "  no  teacher  was 
perhaps  ever  more  agreeable  to  his  pupils,  nor  master 
of  a  family  to  its  inmates,  than  Blacklock.  The 
gentleness  of  his  manners,  the  benignity  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  that  warm  interest  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  which  led  him  so  constantly  to  promote  it, 
were  quahties  which  could  not  fail  to  procure  him  the 
love  a;id  regard  of  the  young  people  committed  to  hia 
char^ ;  while  the  society,  which  esteem  and  respect 
for  his  character  and  his  genius  often  assembled  at 
bis  house,  afforded  them  an  advantage  rarely  to  be 
£ound  in  establishments  of  a  similar  kind."  The 
writer  of  this  account  has  frequently  been  a  witness 
of  the  family  scene  at  Dr  Blacklock's  ;  ha&  seen  the 
good  man  amidst  the  circle  of  his  young  friends,  eager 
to  do  him  all  the  little  offices  of  kindness  which  he 
aeemcd  so  much  to  merit  and  to  feel.  In  this  society 
be  seemed  entirely  to  forget  the  priration  of  sight, 
and  the  nif^bncholy  which  at  other  times  it  might 
produce.  He  entered  with  the  chearful  playfulness 
«f  a  ycuig  may  into  all  the  sprightly  narrative,  th» 


sportful  fancy,  the  humourous  jest,  that  rose  afmtnd  n 
him.  It  vras  a  sight  highly  gratifying  to  philaB-  ^ 
thropv,  to  see  how  much  a  mind  endowed  with 
knowledge,  kindled  bv  genius,  and  above  all,  lighted 
up  with  innocence  ana  piety,  like  Blacklock's,  could 
overcome  the  weight  of  its  own  calamity,  and  enjoy 
the  content,  the  happiness,  and  the  gaiety  of  othen. 
Several  of  those  inmates  of  Dr  Blacklock's  houi^^ 
retained  in  future  life  all  the  vrarmth  of  that  impress 
sion  which  his  friendship  at  this  early  period  had  made 
upon  them  ;  and  in  various  quarters  of  the  world  he 
had  friends  and  correspondents,  from  whom  no  length 
of  time,  and  no  distance  of  place,  had  ever  eitnmged  Km. 

In  1766,  upon  the  unsolicited  recommendation  of 
his  friend  Dr  Beattie,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi- 
nity was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univeraity  of  Aber- 
deen. 

In  1787y  finding  that  his  time  of  life,  and  the  state 
of  his  health,  required  repose,  he  was  induced  to  dii^ 
continue  the  receiving  of  boarders.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  inlirmities^of  age  were  rapidly  and  visibly  advan^ 
cing.  A  constitutional  lowness  of  spirits,  to  which, 
even  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  delicate  sensibUity  of 
his  nerves  had  at  titles  rendered  him  subject,  began 
to  recur  more  freouently,  and  with  mater  severity ; 
and  a  general  inoisposition  both  of  body  and  mind, 
indicated  the  near  approach  of  that  period  beyond 
which  protracted  life  is  often  little  more  than  pro* 
tracted  pain.  Amidst  these  indispositions  of  body, 
however,  and  disquietudes  of  mind,  the  jgentleness  of 
his  temper  never  forsook  him,  and  he  felt  aH  that  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  coa^ 
fidence  in  his  goodness,  which,  through  every  ▼idssr- 
tude  of  life,  had  habitually  supported  his  mind.  Ih 
summer  1791*  he  was  seized  with  a  feverish  disorder, 
which  on  the  7th  July,  after  abouir  a  week's  illness^, 
ended  in  his  death. 

The  character  of  Blacklock,  whether  we  consider 
the  qualities  of  his  heart,  or  the  endowments  of  his 
understanding,  is  worthy  of  admiration.   To  an  eager 
sensibility  and  quickness  of  fecUng,  which  is  the  pe» 
culiar  temperament  of  poetic  genius,  be  joitted  an  un^ 
common  gentleness  and  candour  of  mind.   His  Tigor^ 
ous  understanding,  and  his  ardent  pursuit  ofknow- 
ledge,  were  chastened  and  adorned  by  an  amxabk 
modesty,   and  an   innocent   simplicity  of  mannerh 
Deprived  of  sight  in  early  infancy,  nature  seems  to 
have  compensated  for  this  misfortune,  by  opening  to 
him  many  sources  of  enjovment  unknown  to  conunoa 
minds.  As  he  was  debarred  from  those  amusements  and 
avocations  which  distract  and  embarrass  the  meatil 
powers,  he  devoted  himself  to  learning,  and  sucoen-      j 
fully  cultivated  tlie  elegant  pleasures  of  taste  tsd      J 
fancy.     Amidst  disadvantages  and  discouragenestt      1 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  a  more  feeble  niod,       ] 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  daiwal 
Hterature,  in  belles  lettres,  in  metaphysics,  and  io  aB 
the  various  branches  of  knowledge  for  which  the  ige 
is  distinguished.    As  a  poet,  his  merit  has  been  k^ 
known  and  acknowledged.     The  productions  of  »> 
muse  are  marked  with  such  an  elegrance  of  dicdo^^ 
such  an  ardour  of  sentiment,  and  such  a  glow  snK. 
propriety  of  description,  as  must  excite  the  approbs 
tion,  and  affect  ^he  feelings,  of  every  reader  of  tsrte«— 
What  is  particularly  rcmarkaUe  in  the  works,  of  o"^ 
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,.^ from  hi«  earliest  infaiicj  of  the  Tilcssing  of 

ftigKt»  is  the  accurate  and  beautiful  descriptioaft  of  vi- 
iiblc  objects  with  which  his  writings  abound.  ,  This 
circumstance  has  raised  the  astonishment  o(  all  who 
arc  ctipable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Mr  Spcnce,  his  elegant  panegyrist,  has  treated  this 
descriptive  power  in  one  fabouriog  under  &uch  a  de- 
privAtion,  as  a  sort  of  problem,  which,  ia  a  very  in- 
genious but  fanciful  nfianner,  he  has  nideavoured  to 
explain.  Professor  Denina,  an  ingenious  foreigner, 
in  his  DUcor^o  delta  Litcratura^  has  expressed  nim- 
self  00  this  subject  in  terms  of  admiration  aud  surprise. 
*«  Blacklock,*'  says  he»  "  to  posterity,  will  seem  a 
f-ible  ;  as  to  the  present  age,  he  is  a  prodigy*  It  will 
be  thought  a  fictioH,  that  a  mm  blind  from  his  in- 
fancy, besides  having  acquired  a  surprising  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  should  at 
the  same  time  be  a  great  poet  f  and,  without  having 
Bloiost  ever  seen  the  light »  should,  notwithstanding, 
be  singularly  happy  in  his  descriptiontL"  Though 
we  may  not  be  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  theory 
which  Mr  Spence  has  adopted,  or  to  ascribe  to  Black- 
lock  any  extraordinary  or  supernatural  conception  of 
visible  objects,  we  may  at  least  fairly  claim  for  liira  a 
singular  felicity  of  combination  ia  liis  use  of  the  ex- 
pressions by  which  these  objects  are  distinguished. 
A  retentive  memory,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  poetical  language,  joined  to  an  enthusiastic  and 
creative  fancyj  which  embodied  all  his  ideas,  may  per- 
h^a  go  far  to  account  for  a  phenomenon  which  has 
exercised  the  talents  of  ingenious  men  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  With  respect  to  the  other  qualifications 
ef  Black  lock  as  a  poet,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say^ 
that  he  cxliiblt5  proofs  of  an  ardent  imaginatioi],  a 
refined  taste,  and  a  feeling  heart.  "  One  other  praise," 
tays  Mr  M*Ke/izie,  with  no  less  truth  than  elegance, 
^  ••  which  tlie  good  will  value,  belongs  to  those  poen\s 
B  in  a  high  degree, — they  breathe  the  purest  spirit  of 
piety,  virtue,  and  benevolence.  These  indeed  are  the 
muses  of  Blacklock  ;  they  inspire  his  poetry,  a^  they 
animated  his  life  ;  and  he  never  approaches  the  sacred 
ground  on  which  they  dwell,  without  an  expansion 
of  nJnd  and  an  elevation  of  language/' 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned.  Black- 
lock  was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  which 
add  to  his  fame  as  a  poet  the  character  of  a  profound 
philosopher  and  skilful  theologian*  In  1750,  he  pub- 
L   Itshed  at  Edinburgh,   .4;i  Essai/  tou^ardf  Uuhcmal 
H  Etifmoiog^,  or  the  Anfili/m  of  n  Scntcncet  8vo.     In 
™    17G0,  hepubhshed,  T'he  Riglii  Improvement  fi/^Time^ 
a  sermon,  8vo  j  and  in  the  same  year,  he  contributed  se- 

(vcral  poetical  pieces  to  the  first  volume  of  Donaldson '« 
Collection  of  Original  Poems  bf/  Scaii  Gentlemen^ 
iQmo,     In   ITCI,  he  published,  Faith^  Hopc^  and 
C/tarit^  compared^  a  sermon,  8vo.    In  17(>7,  he  gave 
I     f  <:^  the  worla  his  Pnradesis  i  or  Consolations  deduced 
yrofn  Natural  and  Tlereakd  Reli^ion^in  txk^o  Disserta^ 
'fns.  7*Ac  first  sujjjjosed  to  have  Seen  ivrttien  bu  Cicero^ 
rendered  into  English^  the  last  vrigiuafu/  comptH 
'  ^^  Thomas  lilacUock^  D.D,  In  1768,  he  published 
■^Hout  his  name,  l^wo  Discourses  on  the  Spirit  and 
^"^^ciencesi  of  Christian! ttf^  translated  from  the  French 

E^  ^J^  It  eve  rend  James  Armandy  Minister  of  the 
^ioan  Church  in  Hanau*     In  1775,  be  published 


a  poem,  entitled,  A  Panegyric  on  Great  Bniain,  Hvo.  hufk\ock. 
In  1774.,  he  published,  fie  Graham.an  Heroic  Bat-  ^"^"^f- 
/fli:/,  in  four  cantos, -l-to.   In  1793,  a  posthumous  edition  't~—^ 

of  his  poems  was  pubhsbed  by  Mr  M*Kenzie»  There 
are  still  unpublished  some  volumes  of  sermons  in  manu- 
script, together  with  a  treatise  on  morn!%  both  of 
which  his  friend;!  have  had  it  in  c  e 

to  the  world.     Sec  an  account  o\  / 

Mr  Gordon,  prefixed  to  the  edition  ot  hw  poems 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1754;  another  by  Mr 
Spence,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poem*;  publislu 
ea  at  London  in  1756;  another  by  Mr  M'Kenzief 
prefixed  to  the  posthumous  edition  of  \m  ^<»^r\^  hi 
1793  J  and  another  by  Dr  Anderson,  in  his  Lives  of 
the  Poets*     (h.  o._) 

BLACKMORE,  Sir  RicirvRD,  was  the  son  of 
Mr  Robert  Dlac^troore,  attorney  at  law,  and  was  born 
at  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  year  1650.  He 
received  the  first  elements  of  education  in  a  country 
school  i  removed  to  Westminster  in  the  1 3th  year  of 
his  age ;  and  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford  in 
Mi^^  where  he  resided  twelve  or  thirteen  years  with- 
out much  apparent  improvement  in  literary  acquisi- 
tions. It  is  supposed,  that,  after  leaving  the  utiiver- 
sity,  he  was  engaged  a  short  time  in  the  profession  of 
a  schoolmajster  j  but  it  is  better  ascertained,  that  he 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  touk  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Padua,  Having  spent 
about  a  year  and  a  hdf  on  the  continent,  during 
which  period  he  visited  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  physic,  and  was  chosen^*' 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Coilegc  of  Physicians  in  1687.  His  ' 
growing  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  his  decided 
attachm«?nt  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  recom- 
mended him  so  strongly  to  the  notice  of  King  Wil- 
liam, that,  in  16*97,  he  was  cliosen  one  of  his  majesty's 
physicians  in  ordinirr,  and  received,  about  the  same 
time,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  accompanied  with 
the  gift  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal.  A  few  ytars  be- 
fore this  exaltation,  he  had  commenced  his  literary 
career,  by  the  publication  of  Prince  Arthur^  a  heroit^ 
poem,  which  was  so  favourably  received,  that  it  pasj- 
td  through  three  editions  in  the  space  of  two  year:;. 
He  publwhed,  in  lti97i  a  similar  poem,  entitled,  ' 
Arthur;  in  1700,  A  Paraphrate  on  the  book  of  j 
and,  in  the  same  year,  a  poem  entitled,  A  Satire  upon 
IVitf  which  was  uiteuded  as  a  censure  upon  the  li- 
centious tendency  of  maoy  of  the  productions  in  hk 
time;  in  1705,  another  heroic  poem,  entitled,  EUm; 
in  1712,  a  philosophical  poem,  the  best  of  his  produc- 
tions, entitled,  Creation;  in  17H,  a  volume  under 
the  title  of  The  Lay  Monastery^  consistiiTg  of  forty 
numbers,  which  had  appeared  periodically  in  the  pre- 
ceding year;  in  1716,  Fuays  upon  several  Subjects^ 
2  vols.  Svo. ;  in  1718,  A  Colieciton  t*f  PoeniS)  in  one 
volume,  8vo. ;  in  1721,  The  Redcemtr^  a  poem;  in 
the  same  year,  A  nexo  ^'enion  of  ihc  Psalms  o/Da- 
vidf  which  was  recommended,  by  an  order  of  council, 
as  proper  to  be  u:»ed  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of 
England ;  and  a  variety  of  other  pieces,  partly  theo- 
logical, but  chielly  on  medical  subjects,  such  as  the 
pLgue,  sm^-pox,  con  sumption,  spleen,  gout,  rheu- 
matism>  kmg'^evil,  dropsy,  tympany,  ]aiindice,*iojie# 
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BUckmore,  and  diabetes.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  October  1729» 
Biackstone.  j^^^  manifested  the  most  elevated  piety  during  ki«  la»t 
^-^v-^  iUnesa. 

Few  authors  have  been  more  severely  satirised  than 
Sir  Richard  Blackmore  ;  and  his  name  has  been  too 
readily  associated,  upon  the  authority  of  his  enemies, 
with  the  essence  of  absurdity  and  dulncss.    He  must 
be  admitted,  indeed,  to  have  been  justly  obnoxious  to 
ridicule,  on  account  of  his  tedious  historical  epic  poems ; 
to  have  written  too  hastily  and  carelessly }  to  have 
been  extremely  negligent  m  correcting  and  polishing 
his  compositions ;  and  to  have,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
covered extraordinary  deficiency  in  point  of  true  taste ; 
but  he  was  far  from  deserving  that  extreme  contempt 
with  which  he  has  been  treated,  and  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  ability,  learning,  or  even  of  poetical  genius. 
Some  of  his  keenest  opponents  have  acknowledged, 
that  his  poems  possess  a  certain  degree  of  merit»  and 
deserve  a  considerable  portion  of  applause ;  and  many- 
eminent  literarv  characters,  Mr  Duncombe,  Mr  Ad- 
dison, Mr  Loc&e^  Mr  Molyneux,  and  Dr  Watts,  have 
spoken  of  his  works,  especially  of  his  poem  on  CreO' 
Uon,  in  terms  of  high  approbation.  There  is  too  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  it  was  his  religion  more  than  his 
dulness  which  .excited  much  of  the  animosity  which 
he  sustained,  and  that  he  incurred  such  bitter  attacks 
from  his  contemporaries  chiefly  by  his  censures  of 
their  immorality  and  profaneness.    But,  whatever  be- 
comes of  his  fame  as  an  author,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute on  the  subject  of  his  personal  character.     He 
was  always  a  most  zealous  advocate  for  the  interests 
of  religion  and  virtue  ;  was  distinguished  by  the  fer* 
vent  piety  and  moral  excellency  of  his  own  life ;  and, 
while  his  numerous  enemies  were  unable  to  attach  the 
slisrhtest  moral  stain  to  his  memory,  his  acquaintances 
and  friends  have  highly  extolled  nis  private  virtues. 
See  Biog.  Britan,     Gen*  Biog.     Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Poets.    Spectator^  No.  3S9.     Watt's  Hora  Ly- 
ricoBf  Pre/ace*  Locke's  Workst  vol.  iii.  p.  568.  Dun- 
combe's  ColL  qfLetterSf  vol.  i.  p.  121.  &c.     (q) 

BLACKSTONE,    Sir  William,  an  English 
lawyer  of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  at  London  on 
the  10th  of  July  1723.     He  vms  the  third  son  of 
Charles  Biackstone,  a  silk  mercer;  but,  being  left 
an  orphan,  the  charge  of  his  education  was   gene- 
rously undertaken  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas 
Biggs,  a  surgeon  in  London.    At  an  early  age  he 
was  sent  to  the  Charter- house  school,  and  was  some 
years  afterwards  admitted  a  scholar  on  the  founda- 
tion.    In  November  ITSS,  he  was  entered  at  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford.     At  both  these  seminaries 
he  distinguisned  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  classi- 
cal learning.     His  attainments  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  circumscribed  by  the  ordinary  limits  of 
academical  discipline :    At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
composed,  for  his  own  use,  an  elementary  treatise 
en  architecture,  which   was  never  pubhshed,  but 
which  is  said  to  possess  great  merit.     Having  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  en- 
tered hiniself  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  and,  in  1744, 
he  quitted  Oxford,  and  those  classical  pursuits  which 
were  so  congenial  to  his  taste.     This  transition,  to 
studies  of  a  less  pleasing  nature,  he  very  feelingly 
commemorated  in  an  elegant  poem,' entitled.  The 
Lavyi/tr*s  Farewell  to  his  Muse^  which  was  after- 


wards printed  in  the  4th  volume  of  Dodsky's  collee*  Bb 
tion,  and  which  is  allowed  to  display  a  very  eaily  ^ 
maturity  of  taste  and  judgment.  He  now  applied 
himself  with  ^at  assiduity  to  the  studies  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  dividing  his  residence  between  the  Temple, 
and  the  university,  a  place  to  which  he  always  re- 
tained his  youthful  attachment.  He  had  been  elect- 
ed  a  fellow  of  All-souls  College  in  1743  ;  and,  on 
nhe  28th  of  November  1746,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  As  he  was  very  deficient  in  elocution,  and  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  popular  talents  of  an  advocate, 
his  progress  in  the  profession  was  extremely  slow  ; 
and,  being  without  any  avocations  of  business,  the 
active  turn  of  his  mind  displayed  itself  in  the  office 
of  bursar,  or  steward,  ofAll-souls.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  is  said  to  have  merited  mat  praise  for  his 
skill  and  diligence  in  arranging  the  records  and  im- 
proving the  revenues  of  the  college,  and  in  expedi- 
ting the  necessary  measures  for  completing  the  mi^- 
niiicent  structure  of  the  Codrington  library.  In 
1749,  he  was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  a 
relation,  recorder  of  Wallingford  in  Berk^re  ;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  probably  with  a  view  to  more 
constant  residence  at  Oxford,  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

After  Biackstone  had  attended  the  courts  at  West- 
minster for  a  period  of  seven  years,  his  prospect  of 
success  was  so  extremely  precarious,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  regular  practice  of  his  professioo, 
and  retire  to  his  fellowship.     To  this  determinatioo 
he  was  indebted  for  the  future  distinctions  of  his  b'ff. 
<<  The  system  of  education  in  the  English  universi- 
ties," says  a  very  intelligent  biographer,  **  having 
been  established  in  remote  ages^  and  mtended  soUf 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Popish  clergy,  was  wkk- 
out  any  public  provision  for  teaching  the  laws  lod 
constitution  of  their  own  country ;  and,  from  that 
mixture  of  pride  and  indolence,  which  is  the  chanK- 
teristic  of  ancient  and  wealthy  establishments,  die 
defect  was  suffered  to  continue  after  the  univenltks 
had  ceased  to  be  appropriated  to  ecclesiastics,  lai 
had  become  places  of  general  education.    This  de- 
fect Mr  Biackstone  now  undertook,  to  supply  bf  s 
course  of  public  lectures  on  that  important  subJRt; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  task,  bii 
conferred  great  and  lasting  distinction  on  the  nniTeiw 
sity  in  which  his  lectures  were  deUvered.     It  is  m- 
deed  a  singular  circumstance,  and  may  be  of  sone 
use  in  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  oar 
academical  establishments,  that,  in  the  long  succes- 
sion of  public  teachers  and  professors,  during  a  pe> 
riod  of  several  centuries,  the  Commentaries  of  Black- 
stone,  and  the  Hebrew  Prelections  of  Lowth,  are 
the  only  series  of  lectures  in  eitlier  university  which 
have  any  prospect  of  descending  to  posterity,  or  of 
acquiring  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  their 
country." 

Biackstone  commenced  his  first  course  of  lectuiei 
in  Michaelmas  term  1753 ;  and  they  continued  to  h»^ 
repeated,  during  a  series  of  years,  with  great  an£ 
increasing  reputation.  It  was  probably  the  socoei*' 
of  this  attempt,  that  suggested  to  Mr  Viner  tbff 
plan  of  endowing,  by  his  will,  a  liberal  estaUiih*' 
ment  in  the  university  of  Os^ford  for  the  study  of  tb^ 
municipsa  law.     In  October  1758,  Dr  fihcbtose 
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n^:«ck«tane,  aild,  with  great  success ;  for,  if  their  chastisement 
Bidckwdi.  ^jj  hq^  extort  a  candid  acknowledgment  of  his  er- 
rors, it  at  least  produced  a  silent  retrenchment,  in 
the  subsequent  editions,  of  the  more  obnoxious  pas- 
sages. His  political  principles  were  still  more  se- 
verely exposed,  in  an  acute  production  entitled  A 
Fragment  on  Government^  tontten  by  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.  It  has  been  mentioned,  to  the  honour 
of  Blackstone,  that,  notwithstanding  the  seventy  of 
this  criticism,  he,  some  years  afterwards,  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  lived  with  him  on 
terms  of  friendship  and  regard. 

He  was  likewise  involved  in  a  controversy  respec- 

'  ting  the  famous  case  of  the  Middlesex  election.     In 

the  House  of  Commons,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 

that  an  expelled  member  was  not  eligible  to  the  same 

Sarliament ;  and  this  doctrine  appearing  to  contra- 
ict  the  language  of  his  Commentaries,  he  was  keenly 
exposed  for  his  inconsistency  by  the  celebrated  Ju- 
nius, and  by  other  writers  of  inferior  distinction. 
On  this  occasion  he  certainlr  defended  himself  with 
great  ingenuity :  but  his  suosequent  conduct  added 
considerable  weight  to  the  charge  which  had  been 
preferred  against  him ;  for,  in  the  next  edition  of 
his  work,  he  inserted  the  case  of  expulsion,  of  which 
no  previous  notice  had  been  taken,  among  the  dis- 
qualifications to  sit  in  parliament. 

Blackstone's  real  merits,  and,  what  is  generally  of 
greater  consequence,  his  servile  devotion  to  the  mi- 
nistry, were  not  suffered  to  pass  unrewarded.  On 
the  resignation  of  Mr  Dunning  in  1770,  he  was  of- 
fered the  situation  of  solicitor  general,  which  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  law ;  and,  on 
his  declining  it,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  In  this  honourable 
and  tranquil  station  he  continued  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened,  in  consequence  of  a  dropsy, 
on  the  14th  of  Februar)'  1780.  His  health,  which 
had  been  considerably  impaired  by  the  labours  of  his 
early  years,  by  an  unfortunate  aversion  from  exer- 
cise, and  perhaps  by  some  habits  of  excess,  had  been 
dechning  for  some  time ;  but  it  had  begun  seri- 
ously to  fail  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  private  character  of  Blackstone  seems  to  have 
been  highly  estimable  for  mildness,  benevolence,  and 
every  social  and  domestic  virtue.  A  love  of  business, 
and  useful  employment,  was  one  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sions of  his  life  ;  and  the  Icisiu^  which  he  enjoyed 
during  his  latter  years,  was  devoted  to  schemes  of 
social  improvement  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
resided,  or  to  great  public  undertakings.  He  left, 
in  manuscript,  two  volumes  of  reports,  which  have 
been  published  since  his  death,  but  witliout  adding 
much  to  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  See  Life  of  Black- 
slonct  prefixed  to  his  Reports;  and  Aikni's  General 
BiofrraphUf  vol.  ii.  p.  177.     (e) 

BLACKWELL,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Aber- 
deen in  the  year  1 701 ,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Blackwell,  one  of  the  ministers,  and  princi- 
pal of  Marischal  College  in  that  city.  He  received 
iiis  grammatical  and  university  education  in  his  native 
{/lace,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the 
V  vtfiKcnth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year  1723,  he 
»  A»  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Marischal 


College,  of  which  he  was  also  made  principal  m  ibe  >> 
year  1748  ;  and  is  the  only  layman  who  has  been  ad-  ^ 
vnnced  to  that  office  since  the  patn»!i3ge  fell  to  the 
crown,  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  Marischal  family  in 
1716.     He  still  retained  his  Greek  class,  which  he 
continued  to  teach  with  great  assiduity  and  success 
till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death  ;  and  in  1752  he 
received  the  dejgree  of  doctor  of  laws.     In  the  latter 
part  of  his  hfe  he  was  afflicted  with  a  consumptive 
di:>order,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  his  obstinate  perseverance  in  excessive 
abstemiousness.     It  was  recommended  to  him  to  tra- 
vel for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and,  in  February 
1757,  he  set  out  from  Aberdeen  for  that  purpose; 
but  he  was  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  the  aty  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  died  in  March  following,  in  the 
5(>th  year  of  his  age.     Dr  BlackwcU's  literary  prm 
ductions  were,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Life  aifd  ffritrnp 
afllnmerj  published  m  1735;  a  work  of  little  me- 
tliod,  but  of  great  ingenuity  and  learning  ; — A  Key 
to  the  Inqmry,  published  in  1736,  contaimng  a  trsni- 
lation  of  the  numerous  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Ita- 
lian, and  French  notes  in  the  original  work  ;•— Leflnv 
concerning  Mythology,  published  in  1748;  a  vtrj 
miscellaneous  and  desultory  composition,  but  full  of 
erudition  and  fancy,  and  containing  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting details; — Memoirs  of  the  Court  ofAyguh 
tuSf  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1753,  tk 
second  in  1755,  and  the  third,  which  was  posthumom 
and  incomplete,  in  1764 ;  a  book  which  is  written 
with  great  parade  of  language  and  peculiaritjr  of 
style,  but  which  contains  an  immense  fund  of  curiom 
information.     In  all  the  productions  of  Dr  Black- 
well,  there  is  a  very  considerable  dash  of  pedantir 
and  affectation,  which  gradually  increased  with  hii 
years  ;  but  it  is  a  pedantry  of  a  very  peculiar  descrio- 
tion,  and  is  an  attempt  at  once  to  display  the  emo- 
tion of  a  scholar,  ana  to  write  with  the  polite  ease  of 
a  gentleman.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  tk 
ancient,  and  with   most  of  the  modem  languagci^ 
and  had  also  read  very  extensively  in  the  depaitmcfltl 
of  history  and  the  belles  lettres;  but  he  was  too 
much  inclined  to  assume  the  appearance  of  uoivenil 
knowledge,  and  frequently  exposed  himself  by  tfp 
tempting  discussions  m  philosophy  and  mathematidi 
in  which  his  attainments  were  very  defective.    He 
discharged  his  duties  as  a  public  teacher  with  mst 
diligence,  and  merited  applause.   He  commanded  the 
attention  of  his  students  oy  the  dignity  of  his  addftn; 
enforced  application  by  a  steady  exaction  of  the  pre- 
scribed exercises  ;  excited  an  ardour  of  study  by  Ui 
own  enthusiasm  for  t!ie  beauties  of  the  ancients ;  com- 
municated much  accurate  classical  learning  by  his  po^ 
spicuous  and  engaging  manner  of  teaching  ;  diffucd 
particularly  a  keener  relish  for  Grecian  erudition ;  an^ 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  having  principally  cootii- 
bated  to  the  future  eminence  of  such  men  as  Ccnp- 
bell,  Gerard,  Reid,  Beattie,  Duncan,  and  the  two 
Fordyces.     He  possessed  an  equable  flow  of  spiritii 
an  entire  command  of  his  passions,  a  great  fimd  of 
good  humour,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  ease  an^ 
poUteness  in  his  manners.     In  his  private  life  he  wn 
studious  and  retired,  seldom  entering  into  mixed  coo- 
panies,  and  choosing  the  conversation  chiefly  of  mes 
of  learning  and  of  superior  rank  to  himself.    He  wtf 
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rr:c^ra:jkX,  wijc*  wu  by 
1.0  !r.ea::$  rrtiiri-i!:!;  fcr  irs  CJ^^^ct2!fSi.  was  xarred 
bv  a  f-j'-^,  cr  isilsiiict  srtx-Iarira  c:  tie  ifteer  R. 

however.  iLe  i-Iperlcnty  c:  hi*  ibiliii*  wis  uxuTcr- 
*al!v  ac  j.c'A-Itfd^wi,  a=d  paTc-i  tbe  way  to  him  for 
higher  pT>::er~r.:5.  In  !">*,  hi?  nrceived  a  call 
from  ihe  lovn:  cocnci  w-^f  Eiisbur^h,  and  waa,  on 
the  llth  Oc:cS:r,  :raas2at«d  tVooi  the  Caooogate 
to  I.idv  Ye*:cr'*  Chunrh  ia  the  citj%  Whilrt  he 
iom.i:!sevi  n  this  chir^,  the  UtiTemty  of  St  An- 
J.re\v*i  paid  a  very  datterin^  tribute  to  big  talentSj 
b\  ciniferniig  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  a  lite- 
lary  honour"  which  wa*  at  that  time  of  tome  value 
in  'Soinhiu!.  l>unn|:  this  period,  too,  he  found 
sutruioiii  U'i*Mix*,  fivm  ihe  laborious  duties  of  his  pro- 
tV^sion,  to  turn  part  of  his  attention  to  subjects  of 
<tMiciai  literal  uiv,  aud,  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
[\w  aMcst  mon  in  the  kingdom,  to  conduct  fur  a  short 
lime  A  ivrioiHcal  work  of  gicat  merit,  entitled  The 
tUiiHimriih  /uT/cie.  In  this  work  Dr  Blair  had  an 
iippoii unity  of  shewing  the  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  crilirrtl  irrwwrii,  by  a  review  of  several  contempo- 
I  uy  jiniiluciions,  and  particularly  of  Dr  Hutcheson's 
iii^rniouH  HyAtem  of  moral  philosophy. 

A  finlhrr  advancement  was  yet  in  reserve  for 
Di  IMitir, — the  highest  and  most  honourable  to 
whit'h,  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  a  clergyman  of 
I  hi'  Cliuivh  of  Scotkind  can  aspire.  On  the  15th 
.liiiir*  ITHHf  lie  was  promoted  to  tne  High  Church  of 
l-'.tiiiilfurgh,  at  the  express  request  of  the  lords  of 
i'liuiicil  iiiid  session,  and  of  the  other  distinguished 
I  hiirai:lL*rs  wlio,  from  tlieir  official  situation,  attended 
iliviiu-  M'tvicc  in  that  church. 

Having  now,  by  unwearied  application,  laid  in  a 
rjuck  of  bermous  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from  the 
wffi'kty  drudgery  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  he 
h'^^m.  til  think  seriously  of  teaching  to  others  that 


isz  vikh  had  coDtributed  so  aateriaUj  to  the  id* 
riacsc£si  of  his  own  reputation.  With  thiifinr^ 
le  prrpaied  a  coune  of  lectures  on  oompootionb  md 
tfos^  »couiaged  by  hii  friends,  he»  with  the  mio- 
^anra  cf  the  onirenity,  began  to  read  them  m  the 
ocZtgtt  en  11th  December  1759.  To  Uiia  nafe. 
takfa^  he  br&u?ht  all  the  qualifications  reqniate  lor 
«z£c;^g  it  well ;  and,  along  with  tJieoi,  a  weight  of 
r»pruikio  which  could  not  fail  to  give  effect  to  tke 
iasczA  he  should  teach.  Accordingly  his  firtt  ooone 
cf  j£ctzres  was  received  with  great  applause  ;  ind  ■ 
tie  f jHoving  summer,  on  the  application  of  the  pa- 
trr-zj  of  the  university,  his  majesty  erected  and  €■• 
6snrtd  a  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettits, 
9zd  appomted  Dr  Blair,  "  in  consideration  of  his  tp- 
prsyed  qualifications,  regius  prcfessor  thereof,  with 
a  ujary  cf  if  70."  These  lectures,  which  were  pub- 
^&ied  whec  declinicg  health  induced  him  to  retot 
trz^,  tie  UxHirs  of  Lbe  office,  do  honour  to  the  tatte 
43ff  j=dg3>fz:  of  the  author. 

.^bo^  th:=  period,  Mr  M'Pherson,  by  the  person 
Bcm.  a=i£  dd^r  the  patronage  of  Dr  Blair  and  Mr 
Jw&z  Hooe,  usdertfck  a  tour  thzx)ugh  the 
lasds,  and  collected  the  materials  of  t] 
coesii  which  bear  the  s^ame  of  Ossian.    On  the  pnk 
ocaziofi  of  this  literarr  pr.ccomenon,  the  opinioa  of 
the  public  was  much  ihided,  both  with  neeard  to  iti 
intrinsic  merit  and  its  astlhfniidty.     Dr  Blair  eater* 
tained  for  it  the  paniality  of  a  protector  andgair- 
dian ;  and  being  in  possei<s:oo  of  information  8n£iat 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  no  imposturcj  he  deter- 
mined to  give  to  it  all  the  sanctity  of  his  authoritj. 
With  this  view,  he  published  a  dissertation  on  that 
poems,  which,  in  beauty  of  language,  elegance  of 
taste,  and  accurarp  of  critical  discriminatioii,  is  not 
unworthy  of  his  high  reputation. 

Dr  Blair  now  began  to  take  a  warm  and  decided^ 
though  not  very  public,  part  in  the  politics  of  dK 
church.  In  this  department  of  his  clerical  doty,  k 
espoused  the  cause  of  that  party  to  which  the  cat 
neiit  abilities  and  popular  eloquence  of  Dr  Robcitioi 
had  given  consistency  and  strength,  and  which  ml 
distinguished  at  that  period  not  leu  by  the  cfaanc- 
ter  than  the  name  of  moderation.  The  leading  ani- 
ciple  which  directed  all  the  measures  of  Dr  Rabertp 
son  and  his  friends,  was  to  preserve  the  churdi,  ■ 
the  one  side,  from  a  slavish,  corrupting;  dependflxt 
on  the  civil  power ;  and,  on  the  other, Irem  a  gitstp 
cr  infusion  of  democratical  influence  than  it  conpa- 
tible  with  good  order,  and  the  established  amAtii- 
tion  of  the  country.  The  Church  of  Scotland  idl 
smarted  under  the  wounda  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  race,  and, 
on  this  account,  a  majority  of  the  lower  ordei%  isd 
many  of  the  clergy,  still  cherished  the  spirit  of  thff 
forefathers,  though  no  longer  reouired  by  the  ai- 
gency  of  the  times,  and  entertained  an  inordsnaCe/i- 
lousy  of  persons  in  power.  Against  these  prejufios 
this  profound  politician  successfull^r  exerted  Ins  ta- 
lents, and  in  this  laudable  undertaking  he  was  oop 
dially  supported  by  his  colleague  Dr  Blair  j  htf 
these  excellent  men  do  not  seem  to  have  been  saS- 
ciently  aware  of  the  insinuating  nature  of  dvil  anAo- 


rity,  and  in  their  zeal  to  repress  fisction  and  tipia- 
Icnce,  perhaps  with  too  rash  and  indiscreet  a  htA 
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i«l*fr.  That  ••1^  -nar  -y^  -.hie  "o  -ona  a  uire  tCLUiHe  idfei 

of  Dr  i^lair'  i  -rm-r?  is  \  -zrractMBr,  ind  of  che  (fificnl- 
ri^fl  «r!th  -vrifrf  :<-  .aii  'i.-)  \-nrc'«Hi.  it  !BBr  be  propff 
-^horttv  'o  -rtP^rT  -I,  -r.e  ratx!'  n  which  ie  {band  the 
Honn^r.rr*  •  ^i»  irnrrr.m  -?v.:oit.  The  .  cfui  amioB« 
vhir.*;-  n  -r.e  \<t^T  -iimr^ni.  \xsd  'sem  randucted 
"mxh  'Taiition  in  a  -rmidirr.  >znder  tae  irnnrrdiztc  anc- 
Mon  incl  hr  -Se  ixtcrTTfrnre  jf  :ifce  j:tu  ^wer,  was 
:n  Scnttoim  ccanonffi  ?▼  -!ie  ^^poBtsneoiu  jxnoifle  of 
311  n lie  -cfTnineat.  vrTcn-  •»Ttii  z^TergaoLc  fnnr* 
-anr^r  -npnn«Ttt  -^ve-r-  sanw  iRXMcd  ra  ^  i^  the  rf- 
rnrra  >*"  tMtwtic  Towpr.  It  ^tiia  xqiurea.  -n  its  a- 
~^ncT.  1  -rniincter  :r  larsnsen  je<i  -scCiisishi!  vmch. 
iubaec^jenc  rvects  rencu.a  :o  ronnrnr.  "r^e-  '^iccdr 
per5€cunor3  :nui.»r  Chan»  11.  icd  lis  isxortximce 
i::il  ii-nivi<e*i  -'^r-tner.  x:ntilea  iffcsu  :ae  .rrrry  «B- 
lers  t)r  "anatTcism.  ind.  tt  i  .iximuulbcs  fXcrsaieiT 
nnt'.:rai.  :ner?:»aeti  a  ti&e  nnnda  Jt  cne  people  sb  vb- 
lv,2  ^*aiLie  "br  ".nuse  "cucioiis  JDEnn  mii  3mtib  it  ec- 
cie^jastTcai  iinwucttaa  rbr  ^vincn  toc^  Hufeiiid.  T?x«<e 
^••x".ifr  icancn*  -«niisc  ther  rxnncu  a  ^aitt  -m  :ixe  «:nir- 
■iu:r  vn-.c:!  'rnr  "rnjiucwn  Jt  i  jsatixnr  was  loc  ane 
to  ^ij^cuc,  nru«o,  tt  ".ftc  s^cc  nine,  i  p«cuii«*  otbb 
v>t  wiluncH*  mil  intucLT-a  '-TimnRice  into  the  ei»» 
qutfMcv  ji  :he  !niniij  ceacrwrs*  WTiea  BUir  arse 
v.vmine'tv'v^i  v.%  A'»"v:ii  *ai?uurs  *nir  .2MS  at  pni9aiF> 
cr»  <i\\\  .lulu'tt^i  :v»  '.flat  Smi,  .ins«^rni*T.  Jmi  incohe- 
•r«it  !iTvK:r  M  ivv;'.j:raticiu  w-itc'i  "tad  >Kn  .^rrtcnsihr 
M»t!^»uuc."*.i  .>\  '.hx'  -"iinv  rrHtmwnp*  to  'ndanw  ;:w  'ina- 
\;iii4ttoii  .luu  !\>i.a«r  :ft«:  :•*«»«»  Jt"  :fitfir  -udtr  aud  'i^- 
••*»i.iiii  iicrivis,  1m  :hw'r  -nii-.iwr  ji  ii^iiverr  they 
%*t-ix-  w .11  III  .iiid  *K»Kiit  ;  but  \itc\T  warml-i  .lad  aiure 
fiii'  .i|»jKMi»iiiv^'  oi  -.MSiioii  thin  s*t  wnumenc,  «id 
\\wi\  w\>\'iKY  .»p^.»it>ac'Hrd  -.Hflinrr  :x»  '.he  bui9Wrmi« 
hiiv  \>t  'iiv-  tMu'i  :iuit  '.u  t*w  mduiv  rndi^rmcron  of  a 
r,oiKM\*us  U'd  .•4m^:Utf«wd  TiMiKi.  W'tri  :>:«pett  tu 
fluMiMiui  •I  ■.'ten  .'.«>c^Hir>^'S»  the  r:»ii'^  .["  their  jdew 
%*  ,1 4  i- w-xH-xi I s ■  j; •  N  ^- « ivum sici  •  '.x-d .  The  ^ecy iiar  iuc- 
CiiiK-'i  i'l  i^u*  iv^iH-i  were  4iiwv^  'h*  v>oi\  «u»icvCi>  iMI 
%%liuh  iIk\  *viiivi!va  w  iuurv««  lhe«r  hearer*;  and 
t'u'%i-  \\w\  iisiiulK  lre4U-d  Ml  t'w  >anie  Jesult'.-rr  man- 
iK'i,  hikI  oii'ojctvl  »iih  tlie  same  hacIcTeved  apspi- 
imnl-i.  r»u \  JvNiv;htcd  tv»  ^xHifouihi  bv  mirstery,  or 
.•v\MM)K!tM  N\  u*Mvr%  rtichsrr  ihau  tv>  :ii>trtice  bv  ac* 
tuiatv  iv.iwi«!i»ii.  or  v^lIfv  bv  prdct'cd  iiiductHHi. 
'V\\\\  iiirttKuMt  and  iiMudicioii*  "kkU*  or  ui«itrucCM»i, 
.uloiiti'd  l»v  i»u-  v«^>*^''^"'»  ^*'  ^■*''  "•^'^  wvoluiioiiary 
«li*H.I,  U4V.-  ris.N  b\  A  kind  ol  ivpuUioii.  to  an  op- 
.u»«ile  ilrtusi.  whis  .lo»pi «!•»>£  ihc  wi'*  J?y  ««"^">  i»»«r 
l.irlhii-ii  i%»iv  lo  frtnie,  u.kI  a*|inhi^r  after  the  appro- 
l.,tiinu  ol  iiuMo  i  ulii^mcd  iihikU,  tell  too  frequently 
...lo  mioihrr  rMivme.  In  -voiding  the  awkward 
ifrMiiirt.  iiiiil  iiiiliinrthlf  wciKtmI ion,  which  disgusted 
li.i.  w.ll  r.!ur».tid  hiMivr,  they  usually  delivered  their 
.li„i.iiir.in  wiih  ihi-  immoveable  rigidity  of  a  fttatue, 
mill  I  III-  iiiiw»nu-  iiioiiotony  of  a  schoolboy.  In 
^.loi.liiiL'  tt4iH»rr  mu-niiivc  field  for  public  discussion, 
thry  oli^n  ifcrilcd  too  far  from  the  beaten  track, 
,„„1  «,l.*liliiird  for  the  doctrines  and  the  precepts  of 
fh*-  i/o«prI  a  dry  meUphysical  dissertation,  which 
hw  ui  f  h»'ir  lirareri  could  follow,  or  an  elegant  moral 
haran/u^f  tl»e  reasonings  and  motives  of  which,  not  bc- 
ff,/  drawn  from  the  Christian  system,  were  too  alTect- 
^/lly  r'^fl^d  to  reach  a  common  understanding,  and 
t//>  feetie  to  f&fiuesce  a  common  ttiod.   This  account 


of  the  fbgnencf  of  the  Scottish  ptdpitf  1  ^ 

Yf  to  characterise  the  genius  of  the  natioii  at  that  pe* 
riod,  when  a  lour,  uncharitable,  and  bigotted  temper, 
accompanied  by  a  contempt  for  homan  learaiog,  be^ 
gta  to  give  place  to  a  chearful  and  enlightened  piety, 
which  introduced  and  fostered  a  predifection  for  po- 
lite hteratnre,  and  a  spirit  of  sober  and  rational  ois* 
cnssioa.    The  extremes,  however,  to  which  the  two 
difeenC  classes  of  religious  instrncton  carried  their 
appoflte  pccufiarities,  served  equally  to  brinff  into 
Aaciedit  tne  principles  of  genuine  Christianity.  Whibt 
Che  loose  and  enthusiastic  rhapsodies  of  the  one  was 
a  fobject  of  ridicule  to  the  sceptical  and  profane,  the 
WMpkinua  and  lukewarm  conduct  of  the  other,  in 
ciie  cotal  rejection,  and  the  stinted  and  cautious  tiie 
at  auiutuial  doctrines,  was  to  the  sincere  believer  a 
craond  of  scrions  regret  and  vrell-fouoded  alarau 
Such  however  was,  vrith  some  exceptions,  the  sitaa- 
noa  at  the  Church  of  Scothmd,  before  Dr  Blair 
eomraesced  his  public  labours,  and  gave  a  moie 
dmcce.  correct,  and  happy  form,  to  the  method  of 
nefigioos  iiucmction  in  Scotland.     This  accomplish- 
ed preacher  seems,  in  many  respects,  to  have  hit  tint 
lappv  !Tfedxum  at  which  all  pretended  to  aim,  but 
wfaicii  tew  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach.     Uniting 
the  leininfT  sd  elegance  qf  the  polite  scholar  with 
die  ceader^ess,  the  warmth,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Chr scan  U3cher,  he  has  arrayed  truth  in  her  most 
luveiy  and  venerable  garb,  and  given  to  her  form  dl 
the  .raptivating  influence  of  its  native  attracttoBS.  In 
the  composition  cf  his  sermons,  we  discover  the  re- 
j«ar  ami  weHnirgested  phut  of  the  logician  joined 
»}  the  splendid  bnnties  of  the  orator ;  in  his  senti- 
ments we  find  the  ingenious  reasoning  of  the  philo- 
wpher  bleared  with  the  sublraie  and  enligmcaed 
views  of  the  Christian.     If,  hovrevtr,  the  severe  cje 
«)f  crtcicnni  wete  duposed  to  examine  the  discomsn 
^'  Dr  Blair  by  the  standard  of  perfection,  it  mMt 
perhaps  he  aole  to  pomt  out  some  deficiency  itt  tte 
exevutioa  of  that  part  of  his  duty,  which  more  pcca* 
iiarly  beloorai  to  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  goipcL 
^^ri'ptunl  doctnnes  do  not  always  appear  to  uw 
been  illustrated  by  him  widi  snflkient  attentioui  aor 
^cnptural  motives  to  have  ulUJiued  a  pkce  doe  to 
their  importance ;  and  too  strong  a  bsaa  may  pcHitpi 
be  observed,  in  his  writiagSp  v  nvoor  of  moral  dn- 
cnssions,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of  ^ 
truths  inculcated  by  revcsKmn.     See  A  AoHm' 
emnt  of  Blair's  Life  and  Wriiiap^  i^  A^Adijp- 
son,  Muhjoined  to  ihejijtk  vmamg  tfEKmt*9  Semm; 
and  a  separate  and  more  exaosded  nocomit,  by  Pm- 
fessor  John  Hill,  LL.D.     fs.  n^) 

BLAKE,  R«)BKRT,  a  cfiebrated  English  adawsl, 
was  bom  in  the  month  of  Aagnst  IsSs.  His  6- 
ther,  Mr  Humphry  Blake,  was  a  Spanish  merchisK, 
who  had  made  a  considerable  fertnne,  and  purthsMd 
a  small  estate  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Bridgewtfffr, 
wiicre  his  family  had  long  been  settled.  Robert  m 
sent  to  a  frre  school  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  it- 
moved  to  Oxford,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
for  seven  years,  being  a  member,  first  of  St  Albaa't 
Hall,  and  then  of  Wadham  College.  He  toek  i 
degree  before  leaving  the  universitT  ;  but  was  nanc- 
cessful  in  the  pursuit  of  academical  piefeiment.  Dv- 
ring  his  resioencc  there,  he  dispbtyed  that  tcmprr 


B  t  A  K  E. 


t      wWe!t  ifttrwards  fjcc^mr  mme  conspicuous  in  his 
'■*'  political  oondact.    Though  a  humoiirist,  an<l,  in  that 

rchaiacter,  cxtrcmrly  agreeable  to  the  jovial  compa- 
nions with  wliom  he  associated,  his  humour  whs 
strongly  tinctured  with  sarcastic  severity  ;  and,  while 

>he  pkascd  his  friends  by  hif  chearfulnes^  he  grati- 
fied hid  own  censorious  propensity,  by  attacking  the 
pride  of  courtiers,  and  the  arrogance  of  churchmen* 
In  the  parliament  which  sat  in  April  lG40>  he 
took  his  place  as  a  burgess  for  Bridgewater.  This 
honour  he  owed  to  the  Puritans,  who  promoted  his 
views  on  account  of  his  integ^rity,  his  diahke  to  per- 
necution,  and  his  strong  leaning  to  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty- But  he  had  no  opportunity  then  of  shewing 
what  talents  he  possessed  as  a  senator ;  aud  in  the 
parliament  which  succeeded  he  lost  his  election^ 
lien  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  declared  for 
iht  parUament,  and  soon  took  arms  iu  its  support. 
As  an  officer,  he  displayed  great  military  talents. 
He  was  employed  on  every  occasion  which  particu- 
laHy  called  for  dexterity  or  courage ;  and  recom- 
mended himself  so  much  by  his  able  and  zealous  ser- 
vices, that,  in  1644,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  a  place  which  he  had  ta- 
ken by  surprise,  and  which  was  of  the  utmost  conac- 
auence  to  the  parliament,  being  the  only  garrison 
liey  possessed  on  that  side  of  the  island.  Here  he 
waA  besieged  by  General  Goring,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men  ;  but  he,  and  his  gallant  handful  of 
troops,  made  such  an  obstinate  and  successful  resist- 
ance, that  the  parliament  bestowed  upon  them  a  hand- 
some pecuniary  reward.  While  he  held  this  honour- 
able appointment,  he  shewed  his  devotedness  to  the 
cause  which  he  had  espoused,  by  joining  in  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  re- 
solving that  no  more  addresses  should  be  presented 
to  the  king.  The  last  military  achievement  which 
he  performed,  was  reducing  Dunstcr  castle,  a  seat  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  family  of  Lutterel,  from  which 
the  king^s  troops  frequently  sal  tied  forth,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Hitherto  Blake  had  not  signalised  himself  more 
llian  many  others  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  en- 
terprise ;  but  the  time  was  now  arrived,  when  he  was 
to  enter  on  a  new  scene  of  exertion,  to  stand  alone  and 
unrivalled  in  a  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
lervice,  and  to  add  fresh  lustr^y|Jiis  own  reputation 
and  to  that  of  his  country.  .^^B^c  Tith  of  Februa- 
ry 16^9,  he  was  appointed  aBHnthe  commissioners 
of  the  navy  |  and  a  few  days  after,  an  act  was  passed, 
nominating  him,  in  conjunction  with  Deane  and  Pop- 
ham,  who  were  likewise  land  ofHcers,  to  the  command 
ei  the  fleet.  With  our  ordinary  ideas  of  naval  duty, 
it  seems  a  strange  transition,  to  pass,  without  any 
professional  preparation,  from  the  colonelcy  of  a  re- 
l^imeot,  or  the  government  of  a  town,  to  the  difficult 
and  important  tiituation  of  an  admiral,  who  must  not 
only  be  acquainted  with  the  mere  act  of  fighting,  but 
alfta  with  the  practice  of  common  navigation,  and  the 

t  principles  of  maritime  tactics.  Strange,  however,  as 
the  transition  appears,  and  unlikely  to  contribute  to 
the  advantage  of  the  state,  it  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
case,  that  those  who  made  it  soon  became  more  emi- 
nent than  almost  any  who  had  preceded  them,  and  ac- 
quired for  themselves  a  name  which  will  ever  adorn  the 
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naval  annafi  offne  eonrtkfj, 

in  particular,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  distui- 
gui^heJ  by  that  original  for  d,  that  natural 

quickness  of  apprehenHion  a  Jty  of  powers, 

which  enables  the  individual,  by  whom  it  i-i  possess- 
ed, to  acquire  any  species  of  knowledge  with  facih- 
ty,  and  to  apply  tt  to  practical  purposes  with  wis- 
dom and  effect.  There  was,  besides,  in  Blake,  a  pe- 
culiar energy  of  character,  which,  commanding  re- 
spect as  soon  as  it  was  observed,  would  soon  recon- 
cile those  who  were  under  him  to  his  authority,  in- 
duce them  to  overlook  his  want  of  technical  science, 
and  make  them  not  only  anxious  to  aid  his  endeavour 
in  acquiring  what  he  thus  needed,  but  also  wiUing 
to  confide  in  his  decisions,  and  ready  to  carry  them 
into  execution. 

The  first  service  which  Blake  performed  after  he 
took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  was  delivering  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  depredations  of 
Prince  Rupert.  This  prince  continued  cruising  in  a 
piratical  way,  and  making  prizes  throughout  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  16^1-9.  The  parliament,  as 
iioon  as  affairs  became  more  favourable  to  them  in 
Ireland,  gave  orders  to  Blake  and  Poplum  tu  block 
up  the  prince's  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Kin  sale. 
This  was  done  in  the  most  effectual  manner ;  and  to 
such  extremities  was  Rupert  reduced,  that  his  men 
began  to  deeert  in  great  numbers ;  which  circum- 
stance, abng  with  the  desperate  state  of  the  royal 
cause,  made  him  resolve  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  parliament's  fleet.  He  carried  his  resolution  m« 
to  effect  with  the  loss  of  three  ships,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  coast  of  France*  and  from 
thence  sailed  towards  the  Mediterranean,  obstructing 
and  injuring  the  trade  of  England  by  a  system  of 
privateering,  as  dishonourable  to  him  as  it  was  hurt- 
ful to  the  trade  of  the  commonwealth.  Blake,  ha- 
ving been  sent  after  him,  arrived  at  St  Andero,  from 
which  place  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
requiring  that  such  of  Prince  Rupert's  ships  and 
men  as  were  ui  his  power  should  be  deUvered  up,  and 
tfireatening  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal  To  this 
requisition,  his  catholic  noajesty  returned  a  civil  an- 
swer, and  accompanied  it  with  a  ring  worth  j^lSOO, 
as  a  mark  of  his  respect  for  the  admiral.  Blake  then 
followed  Rupert  into  the  Tagus,  where  he  destroyed 
the  Brazil  fleet.  The  prince  being,  in  consequence 
of  this,  forced  out  of  the  river^  betook  himself  first 
to  Carthagena,  and  then  to  Malaga,  where  Blake  at- 
tacked him,  and  destroyed  all  his  ships  excepting 
two,  which  he  himself  and  liis  brother  Maurice  com* 
manded.  This  event  is  said  to  have  occasioned  con* 
sidcrable  alarm  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe. 
But  it  produced  the  most  sensible  effect  in  those  of 
Spain  and  Portugah  which  immediately  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  England  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  parliament. 

On  his  return  home,  Blake  was  cordially  received 
by  the  Parliament,  in  whose  cause  he  had  made  such 
gallant  exertions.  He  was  honoured  with  the  thanks 
of  the  House ;  and  as  a  farther  expression  of  their 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  past,  and  of^ their  confidence 
in  him  for  the  future,  they  again  conferred  upon 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Deane  and  Fopham,  the 
supreme  comroand  of  the  fleet,     Iji  the  course  of  the 
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BUke.      year  I561»  he  Induced  the  isUflds  of  Scilly*  Jersey, 

'V  -'  and  Guernsey,  which  had  been  held  for  the  kiirgr, 

and  which  were  extremely  injurious  to  the  country, 

on  account  of  the  great  number  of  privateers  that 

they  harboured. 

In  the  year  1562,  war  broke  out  with  Holland, 
and  Blake  was  constituted  sole  admiral.  On  the 
IBtli  of  May  he  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Van  Tromp.  Though  he  had  no  more 
thfn  15  vessels  to  contend  against  42,  he  not  only 
did  not  decline  an  engagement,  but  actually  gained 
a  victory,  capturing  two  of  the  enemy's  squadron, 
and  disabling  a  thira  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
inforcement of  eight  ships  under  Major  Bourne,  obli- 
ged them  to  consult  their  safety  in  flight. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  he  sailed  to  the  irarth, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Dutch  herring 
fishery,  which  he  imagincKl  would  convince  the 
States,  more  than  many  defeats,  of  the  absurdity 
and  danger  of  disputing  with  England,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas.  He  found  the  fishing  vessels 
under  the  protection  of  12  men  of  war.  A  stout 
battle  took  place  with  the  convoy,  which  ended  in 
tlie  capture  of  the  whole.  The  fishery  of  course 
was  IdFt  entirely  to  Blake's  mercy.  He  treated 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it  with  great  humanity, 
but  at  the  same  time  m  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  a  strong  sense  of  the  maritime 
power  and  greatness  of  England.  In  his  way  home 
he  took  five  or  six  frigates  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  Tromp,  which  had  saued  to  intercept 
him,  but  had  been  dispersed  in  a  storm.  After  his 
return,  he  did  great  mischief  to  the  ^nemy  in  the 
cliannel.  And,  in  consequence  of  some  hostilities 
which  the  French  had  committed  at  Newfoundland, 
he  attacked  a  strong  squadron,  which  they  were 
sending  to  the  relief  of  Dunkirk  ;  and,  having  taken 
or  destroyed  them  all,  that  place  fell  easily  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  On  the  26th  of  September 
he  engaged  the  Dutch  admirals  De  Wilte  and  De 
Ruyter.  A  well-contested  battle  ensued.  It  ended 
in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Dutch.  For  this 
Blake  received  the  thanks  of  the  parliament.  In  his 
next  encounter  with  them,  hov^ever,  which  happen- 
ed on  the  29th  of  November,  he  wsu  not  so  success- 
ful. Thinking  that  the  season  of  action  was  over, 
he  had  detached  above  40«of  his  ships  to  different 
stations ;  and  the  Dutch  admiral  hearing  of  this, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  him  near  Dover 
Road  with  his  whole  force.  Blake  fought  with  his 
usual  valour  and  obstinacy  ;  but  superiority  of  num- 
bers at  length  prevailed,  and,  after  suffering  consi- 
derable loss,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  profiting 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  retiring  into  the 
Thames.  The  parliament,  hearing  the  real  cause  of 
the  disaster,  caressed  the  admiral  as  formerly ;  again 
appointed  him  to  the  command  ;  and,  in  six  weeks, 
provided  him  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  of  war.  On 
the  18th  of  February  l653,  he  fell  in  with  Tromp, 
who  had  a  fleet  of  about  the  same  numerical  strength, 
and  between  200  and  300  merchantmen  under  con- 
voy. Tromp  w^as  surprised  to  find  the  English  ad- 
miral so  soon  in  a  condition  to  meet  him,  and  would 
probably  have  been  glad  to  avoid  fighting  ;  but 
Blake  was  so  stationed  across  the  channel,  that  it 
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was  impossible  to  escape  a  battle.  The  btttle  haled 
for  two  days,  and  was  even  renewed  in  the  muiAg  ' 
of  the  third,  when  Tromp,  finding  that  nothing  wat 
to  be  expected  from  farther  resistance,  bat  the  de- 
struction of  his  fleet,  thought  proper  to  sheer  ofiF  to 
Calais,  from  whence  he  cautiously  coasted  it  home, 
our  fleet  pursuing  slowly,  and  picking  up  the  ttr^- 
gling  ships.  Blake  was  wounded  in  the  first  day  of 
the  action.  On  the  whole,  the  Dutch  lost,  on  thia 
occasion,  11  ships  of  war,  30  merchantmen,  and 
about  3000  killed  and  wounded.  The  English  anf- 
fered  about  as  much  in  men,  but  lost  only  one 
ship. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Oliver  Cromwell  dis«>lved 
the  parliament  by  force,  and  assumed  the  suprefiie 
po\K'er.  Blake's  feelings  and  prepossetaions  were  ia 
favour  of  a  commonwealth.     He  had  lent  his  aid  in 

ving  vigour  and  respectability  to  that  which  had 
een  lately  established  in  England,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  feel  a  lively  indignation  at  the  violent-  aid 
unexpected  change  which  had  taken  place.      B«l 
Blake  loved  his  country  better  than  any  thing  ebe. 
At  this  moment  he  saw  her  exposed  to  tlw  atticka 
of  powerful  enemies.     He  was  sensible,  that  aoy  at- 
tempts to  rekindle  a  civil  war,  or  to  set  the  lurad 
and  military  forces  at  variance,  would  have  ends- 
gered  her  independence.     And,  therefore,  to  pre- 
serve  her  strength  unbroken,  and  her  conncib  uihK> 
vided,  so  far  as  bis  personal  influence  extended,  he 
continued  his  efforts  against  the  common  foe,  sayag, 
to  those  under  his  command,  **  It  ta  not  for  us  la 
mind  state  affairs ;  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fool- 
ing us."     Such  conduct  made  him  a  fofourile  wiA 
all  parties,  because  it  ahewed  that  he  was  a  tnie  aad 
steady  patriot.     The  town  of  Bridgewater  retDmsd 
him  as  their  representative  to  the  new  parliament  | 
and  even  Cromwell  himself,  to  whom  his  repttblicaa 
sentiments,   and    unbending  sphit,    were  perfccdy 
well  known,  regarded  him  with  affection^  and  trmt^ 
ed  him  with  confidence.     He  acted  thus,  becaine  he 
was  convinced,  that  Blake  was  influenced  by  viem 
whicli  looked  farther  than  the  advanceaient  of  any 
political  faction,  and  would  make  greater  excrtioBi^ 
from  a  pure  regard  to  the  welfare  and  gloiy  of  Eog^ 
land,  than  others  would  do  from  all  the  motives  of 
interest  and  ambition. 

On  the  2d  of  Jnne^  the  English  fleet,  under  Moak 
and  Dean,  attacked  that  of  the  Dutch  under  Vai 
Tromp.     Each  consisted  of  about  100  ships  of  w. 
The  action  commenced  at  eleven  in  the  fereoooa^ 
and  continued  with  great  warmth  through  the  l^ 
maining  part  of  the  day.     It  had  not  lasted,  hfffh 
ever,  many  hours,  when  the  enemy  began  to  «i«c 
way  and  tall  into  confusion.     The  arrival  of  Hue 
during  the  night,  with  18  sail,  decided  their  bteu 
For,  next  day,  after  Tromp  had  attempted^  ia  wii# 
to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  contest,  a  sc^XMid  engage- 
ment took  place,  in  which,  after  a  long  and  fnricNi^^ 
struggle,  the  Dutch  were  completely  ddfeated,  ^' 
immense  loss  both  in  ships  and  men.     This,  \ 
with  some  other  serious  disasters  which  befef 
trade  and  their  navy,  hastened  on  the  ne_ 
between  Cromwell  and  the  States^  and  led  to  i 
peace  which  was  concluded  on  the  Mi  of  Ajm*— -* 
1654. 
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•Vision  6f  t?ie  ©ofrh  war,  CnsfRwrll 

to  be  repaiird  :  nnd  wflt  BUike 

onanierdblc  fleet  mto  tl  to 

^  the  honour  of  ihe  Eut:  ike 

vtngesoce  on  those  powers  by      i^ m  h  ind  been  in- 

Thi»   important    cmni.Mo;!    he   executed 

hi»  wrorited   spfrit  and  success.     The  terror  of 

-naiD*?   r<^mn: rinded  r*»stpcct  almost  everywhere; 

am),  wir  ^^ion  did  not  follow*  he  exacted  if 

by  forci  .  .  ..     Several  UcH  are  recorded,  whicli 

ibevv  how  much  he  was  feared*  VVliile  he  continued 
"  -^  R.oad  of  Cadiz,  where  he  arrired  in  the  be* 
of  December,  the  Spaniarda  behaved  ta 
iiim  with  the  greatest  reverettce  and  civility.  A 
Batch  admiral,  wH©  happened  to  be  there,  would 
sot  TeiUure  to  hoiu  his  i\^g  till  Bbke's  departure. 
Otie  of  hiB  tenders  happening  to  be  separated  in  a 
storm,  ^*as  stopped  by  a  Fretjcb  iquadron  ;  but  the 
■dmiml,  as  soon  as  he  learned  to  whom  the  tender 
belonged,  brouLrht  the  captain  on  board  his  own 
•)tip»  drank  Blake*s  health  befoi^  him  under  a  dis- 
charge of  live  guns,  and  then  dismissed  him*  The 
Algeriiies,  too,  were  so  much  afraid  ef  him,  that 
th^j  stopped  the  Sell  lee  rovers,  and  obUged  them  to 
dfrkver  up  the  English  prisoners  in  their  posset&ionf 
wiiom  they  immediately  lent  to  Blake  to  conciliate 
hh  faTowr. 

From  Cadiz,  Blake  sailed  to  Malaga ;  and,  while 
ill  ihal  port,  an  incident  occurred,  which  served  to 
|>lite  his  peculiar  temper  and  character  in  a  striking 
point  of  view.     Some  of  the  sailora,  who  happened 
t^  be  ashore,  met  the  host  as  it  was  carried  along 
the  street,  and  not  only  refused  to  pay  it  any  re- 
spect, but,  with  their  characteristic  t hough tlessneso 
H  and    humour,  fell    a    laughing   at   the  superstition, 
H  Upon  this,  the  people,   instigated  by    their  priest, 
W  mttacked  the  ^rviiors,  and  beat  them  severely.     They 
(   complained  to  the  admiral,    who   instantly  became 
very  indignant,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  viceroy, 
to  demand  the  offending  priest.     The  riceroy  an- 
«i«ercd,  that  he  had  no  authority  over  the  priests. 
Blteke  then  sent  a  second  message,  declaring,  that  it 
did  not  lie  with  him  to  determine  who  should  send 
the  priest ;  but  th^u  if  he  was  not  sent,  he  would 
most  certainly  bum  the  town  about  their  ears.     The 
inhabitants  hearing  this  threat,  compelled  their  vice- 
mj  to  send  the  priest,  which,  when  he  came  before 
the  admiral,  excused  himself,  on  account  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  seamen.     Blake  told  him,  that  if  he 
hid  complained  of  the  injury,  they  should  have  been 
fmuished  j  for  he  did  not  allow  his  men  to  insult  the 
Mlablifihed  religion  of  any   place ;  but   that  he  did 
wnmg  in    stirring  up  a   mob   of  Sp^miardg  to  b#at 
ifaai,  and  •*  that  he  would  have  him,  and  the  whole 
^^OTFld  know,  that  none  but  an   Englishman  should 
eJtoaeige  an  Englishman.*' 

^V'c  have   mentioned,  that  the  Algerines  shewed 

marks  of  submission  to   the  admiral.     They 

tinned,  however,  loo  deeply  against  England  to 

argiven   on   account   of  such  partial    oblations, 

-«,   therefore,   appeared  before  Algiers  on   the 

of  March,  and  sent  au  officer  ashore  to  demand 

^^^ faction  for  the  piracies  which  he  had  committed 

^^^^Ijst  English   ships,  ,and   the   release   of  all  the 

^  '  '  ■  Jd  in  captivity.    The  Dey 
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complied,   as   far  as  wis  poistbie, 
prescribed  ;  promised  the  redemption  »>f  the  prison. 
CTi,  who   were  now  private  property  nnosc 

easy  tirrms ;  and  offered  to  make  a  %i\  i  laait 

to  commit  no  hostilities  against  Ute  Eng* 
I  'Lvre. 

He  next  sailed  to  Tunis  ;  there*  howeTcr,  ilk! 
Dey  not  only  refnued  his  demaild^  but  would  not 
permit  him  to  take  tn  fresh  water.  **  Here,'*  said 
he,  •*  are  our  castles  of  GoDettu  and  Porto  FcriwJ; 
do  your  worst/*  Blake,  on  he«ring  this,  was  liigh* 
\*r  -1  '  •  -r  d  ;  and,  according  to  his  custom  on  such 
,  began  to  curl  his  whiskers.  Having 
itujruy  consulted  with  his  officers,  he  entered  tlic 
Bay  of  Forto  Ferino  with  his  large  ships,  bore 
up  within  musket  «hot  of  the  castie,  from  which 
60  guns  played  on  htm  at  once,  and  opened 
such  a  tremendous  fire,  that,  in  two  hours,  he  dis- 
mounted their  artillery,  and  rendered  the  works 
qnite  defenceless.  He  also  gave  orders  to  attack 
and  destrcqr  all  their  shifiping  in  the  road,  which 
service  was   gallantly  i  '.    with  the   loss  of 

above  70  men  killed  an  i  J.     From  Tunis  he 

went  to  TripoK,  where  the  government  readily  con* 
senicd  to  liberate  the  English  captives,  and  to  con- 
clude a  peace.  And  returning  thence  to  Tunit,  he 
obliged  the  Tunisians  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  to 
beg  of  him  a  peace,  which  he  granted,  on  term* 
etjually  mortifying  to  them,  and  advantageous  for 
England.  He  also  paid  a  visit  to  Malta,  and  com» 
pelled  the  knights  to  restore  the  effects  which  their 
privateers  had  taken  from  the  Enghsh.  By  tbetc 
daring  enterprises,  and  successful  exploits,  he  made 
his  own  name  formidable,  and  so  elevated  the  cha* 
racier  of  his  country,  that  most  of  the  Italian  states 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  England  to  compliment  hit 
master,  the  protector. 

Blake  was  in  the  Road  of  Cadiz,  living  on  the 
beat  terms  with  the  Spaniards,  when  inteUigeu^ 
came  of  the  capture  of  Jamaica,  and  consequently 
of  a  Spanish  war.  In  compliance  with  instructions 
from  the  protector,  he  watched  the  arrival  of  m 
Plate  fleet  that  was  expected,  and  succeeded  in  in- 
tercepting it.  After  cruixing  for  a  considerable 
time  on  that  station,  he  heard  that  another  Plate 
fleet  had  put  into  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cru^,  in  the 
isknd  of  Tenerifle.  He  immediately  set  sail  with 
25  ships,  and  came  to  his  point  of  destination  on  the 
20th  of  April  1657.  The  Spanish  ships,  amounting 
to  16,  of  which  6  galleons  were  laden,  were  placed 
in  a  most  secure  and  formidable  position.  They 
were  not  only  capable  of  making  an  obstinate  de- 
fence  by  their  own  strength,  but  also  protected  by 
a  castle,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven, 
and  was  well  supplied  with  heavy  ordnance,  and  by 
Heven  forts  situated  round  the  bay,  and  joined  by  a 
line  of  communication,  which  was  manned  with  mus* 
keteers.      The    Spanish  governor    th>  It 

quite  safe;  and  was  so  confident  of  iLnc< 

and  sufficiency  of  his  dispositions,  that  when  the 
master  of  a  Dutch  ship,  knowing  the  certainty, 
and  dreading  the  consequences  of  an  attack,  asked 
k^ve  to  depart,  lie  answered,  angrily,  *<  Get  you 
9Ae,  if  you  will,  and  let  Blake  come,  if  he  dares.'^ 
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mined  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
shipSf  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  off.  The 
attempt  was  made,  and  attended  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. An  attack  was  directed  at  the  same  time 
against  the  forts  and  the  fleet ;  and  the  enterprise 
was  so  skilfully  and  grallantly  conducted,  that,  in  a 
few  hours,  the  forts  were  abandoned  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  their  fleet  boarded  and  carried  by  the 
English,  who  burnt  every  ship  to  ashes,  except  two 
that  were  sunk.  Had  the  wind  which  carried  him 
into  the  bay  continued  to  blow  much  longer  in  the 
same  direction,  Blake  could  scarcely  have  escaped ; 
but  fortunately  it  changed,  and  brought  him  safely 
out,  leaving  the  Spaniards  in  astonishment,  that  he 
should,  in  such  perilous  circumstances,  have  dared  to 
attack  them,  and  that  he  should  have  succeeded  so 
completely  in  accomplishing  his  object.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon tells  -  us,  that  every  body  who  knew  the 
place,  wondered  that  any  sober  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  courage,  could  think  of  such  an  under- 
taking ;  that  the  EngUsh  could  hardl]^  persuade 
themselves  to  believe  what  they  had  done ;  and  that 
the  Spaniards  took  comfort,  from  the  idea  that  they 
were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them  in 
such  a  manner.  At  the  same  time,  this  event  so 
subdued  the  spirits  of  the  Spaniards,  that  after- 
wards, when  opposed  to  the  English,  they  had  no 
dependence  either  upon  numbers,  or  valour,  or  for- 
tifications. We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance that  occurred  on  this  occasion,  which  was 
indicative  of  the  disinterested  zeal  of  Blake  for  the 
naval  service,  as  the  enterprise  out  of  which  it 
sprung  was  honourable  to  his  ability  and  courage. 
His  brother,  Captain  Bemamin  Blake,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  warmest  affection,  had  been  guilty  of 
some  misconduct  in  the  action.  This  being  obser- 
ved by  the  admiral,  he  sacriticed  his  private  feelings 
to  his  sense  of  public  duty,  by  removing  his  bro- 
ther from  the  ship,  and  giving  the  command  of  it  to 
another  oflScer. 

After  this,  Bhike  cruized  for  a  short  time  off  Ca- 
diz ;  but  finding  his  ships  getting  foul,  and  his 
own  health  gradually  wearing  away  by  a  complica- 
tion of  dropsy  and  scurvy,  he  set  sail  for  England. 
This  distemper  grew  upon  him  during  his  passage 
home,  and  cut  him  off  before  he  reached  his  native 
soilf  on  which  he  had  shown  a  strong  desire  to  draw 
his  last  breath.  He  died  as  his  ship  entered  Ply« 
mouth  Sound,  on  the  17th  of  August  1657,  being 
about  59  years  of  age.  His  body,  after  lying  in 
state  for  several  days  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  was 
conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbe)',  and  interred  in  a 
vault,  built  on  purpose,  in  thectiapel  of  Henry  VII. 
The  funeral  was  magnificent.  It  was  attended  not 
only  by  his  friends  and  relations,  but  by  the  Protec- 
tor's privy  council,  the  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty and  navy,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, the  field  officers  of  the  army,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber more  of  quality  and  distinction.  But  the  loss 
was  public.  Tkie  country  at  lar^  felt,  that  they  had 
been  deprived  of  a  hero  and  a  friend  ;  and  expressed, 
in  the  languag^e  of  universal  regret  and  sorrow,  the 
high  sense  which  they  entertained  of  his  services  as 
an  admiral,  of  his  worth  as  a  patriot^  and  of  hi^  vir« 


tuet  as  a  man.  Blake,  in  truth,  waa  a  me  charac- 
ter. No  Englishman  can  read  the  history  of  hit  lift 
withoutadmiration  and  delight.  We  knowof  cmeodr,  ^ 
in  the  naval  records  of  Britain,  whom  we  can  wiUingty 
place  before  himr— we  mean  the  late  Lord  Ndaon } 
between  whom  and  Blake,  indeed,  there  are  muj 
points  of  resemblance,  which  the  reader  may  ctaly 
trace.  It  may  even  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  past 
and  present  maritime  superiority  of  this  empire,  took 
its  oridn  from  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Blake,  wko 
shewed  his  country  what  they  were  capable  of  ac- 
complishing at  sea,  and  taught  all  Europe,  and 
more  than  Europe,  to  tremble  at  the  Brstidi  fkgi 
and  infused  a  spirit  of  greatness  into  the  navy,  whack 
it  never  possessed  before,  and  which  haa  aniasatfid 
and  upheld  it  ever  since.  See  Campbdl'a  Uves  jf 
the  BriHsh  Admirals.  Clarendon's  HiMUny  tfAd 
Rebdlion.     Whitaker's  Memorial,  &c.     (r) 

BLAKEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Doda- 
candria,  and  order  Monogynia.     See  Botavt.     (to) 

BLANC,  Mont,  a  l(3ty  mountain  in  France,  aadfi 
the  highest  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  is  situated  in  tke  a 
duchy  of  Faucigny,  formerly  a  part  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia's  dominions,  but  now  lubject  to  the  Empe* 
ror  of  France.  It  receives  its  name  horn  theim* 
mense  mantle  of  snow,  with  which  its  summit  wai 
sides  are  covered,  and  which  is  estimated  to  eateadnot 
less  than  12,000  perpendicular  fleet,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  rock  to  interrupt  its  glaring  whitcacss^ 

When  viewed  from  the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  vak  Oa 
of  Chamouni,  its  summit  seems  to  be  of  a  roondiih  ipp 
form,  its  surface  smooth  and  covered  with  toow,  its  "^ 
whole  appearance  uniting  beauty  with  grandeur,  aad 
its  towering  head  rising  majestically  above  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  ;  but,  when  seen  from  the  valley 
of  Aost,  its  sides  are  less  completely  covered  witB 
snow,  its  aspect  more  rugged  and  dark,  an4  thenras- 
pect  which  it  presents  partakes  more  of  the  wild  aad 
terrific.  It  rises  imperceptibly  from  amidst  theaa- 
mcrous  irregular  mountains,  which  bound  the  ^ef 
Chamouni,  then  terminates  rather  abruptly  in  a  poiit 
or  top  called  Ai^uiUe  de  GouiCt  orDome  de  Gati/% 
Beyond  this  height,  with  a  considerable  hollow  be^ 
tween,  it  forms  another  mount,  called  by  some  JUUk 
Mont  Blanct  or  more  properly  The  Middle  Demt 
From  this  station  it  gradually  sinks  again  into  aco^ 
cave  surface,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  small  pyisaad 
of  ice ;  and  then  reaches  its  highest  point  oiF  dela- 
tion, which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  compmsed  htaM 
sphere,  and  is  called  from  its  form  Lm  Bone  drnDn^ 
medaire.  Upon  a  nearer  inspection,  the  sunuok  of 
this  gieantic  mountain  is  found  to  be  a  very  namnr 
ridge.  Tying  nearly  in  a  horizontal  directkm,  lesoh 
bling  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  and  at  its  west  end  DSiti- 
cularly,  scarcely  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  two 
persons  walking  abreast.  The  snow,  which  ooios 
the  top,  is  encrusted  with  ice,  of  a  firm  vuufliiteBCir, 
but  penetrable  by  a  staff;  and  beneath  this  icy  «v^ 
face,  especially  on  the  declivities  of  the  sunumt,  in 
discovered  a  soft  dusty  snow  without  any  cohem. 

The  highest  rocks  of  Mont  Blanc  are  formed  oC 
strata  of  granite,  running  parallel  to  cme  anolkcrjp 
and  nearly  in  a  vertical  direction.  Those  on  theMK 
side  are  miaed.  with  steatites ;  tbox  on  the  south  wirt^ 
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ntid  hp«  ^rnfUSl  tnd  lome  of  them,  about 
IdQ  yartl^  below  the  summit,  have  the  appearanc:^  of 
having  been  shivered  with  Hghtning, 

Mont  Blanc  is  unquestionably  the  higheat  moun- 
tain in  Europe  ;  and  there  h  no  reason  to  think,  that 
it  18  surpassed  by  any  in  Africa  or  Asia.  According 
to  the  calcidations  of  De  Luc,  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  h  2391 1  French  toise«»  or  15,304 
English  feet  ;  according  to  Sir  George  Shuck» 
btirgbf  i5,66*J  feet ;  and  accordiog  to  other  obaerva- 
tmn  15,680  feet,  or  nearly  three  finghsh  mile«  above 
tile  level  of  the  tea. 

At  the  elevation  of  1 1,392  feet  above  the  sea,  M. 
De  SauMurc  observed  the  fitene  tiatuiis^  or  mow 
cannptoi)  in  flower ;  still  higher,  on  the  most  elevated 
rocks,  he  found  the  lichen  sttlnftttmts  aod  i left  en 
ruptsiris  of  Hoffman  ;  and,  on  toe  summit,  he  noti- 
ced two  butterflies  on  the  wing,  which  he  supposed 
to  have  been  driven  thither  by  itre  wind.  On  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  third  day  of  August,  Reau* 
mur's  thcnnomcter  stood*  in  the  sliade,  at  2^^  below 
the  r  oint,  or  27  of  Fahrenheit ;  while,  at  the 

Batr.  L  Geneva,  it  was  found  at  22.6  or  82  of 

Fahrenhtit,  which  gives  a  difference  ot  nearly  25  de- 
grees of  Reaumur,  or,  45  of  Fahrenheit,  between  the 
tcnr.  if  the  atmosphere  at  both  places.     Dc 

Lu-  i'ter  fell  to  16.0T|J|,  while  it  stood  at 

Geneva  at  2T.2}f^,  a  difference  of  1K2,  with   a 
small  fraction.   By  experiments  with  the  hygrometer, 
the  air  was  found  to  contain  six  times  less  humidity 
—^  than  that  of  Geneva;  and  to  this  extreme  dryness  of 
^•tbc  atmosphere,  the  burning  thirst,  which  Saussure 
^  and  his  companions  experienced  in  the  extraordinary 
elevation,  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing.     While  15 
or  16  minutes  at^  sulHcient  to  boil  water  at  Geneva, 
and  H'  or  15  at  the  sea  side,  it  requires  half  an  hour 
CMi  the  top  of  this  mountain.     By  experiments  with 
tlie  electrometer,  the  electricity  of  the  air  was  found 
to  be  positive,  and  the  balls  diverged  only  three  lines; 
and  by  experiments  with  lime  water,  and  the  caustic 
^kn^  pheric  acid,  or  fixed  air,  was  detected  in 

tlie  re.     Owing  to  the  extreme  rarefaction 

of  the  au,  bounds  were  remarkably  feeble,  and  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  discharged  on  the  summit,  did  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  a  small  Cliinese  cracker  in  a  room.   From 
the  same  cause,  respira:ion  becomes  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult at  so  immense  an  altitude;  and  it  was  found,  that 
the  pulses  of  three  persons,  which  beat  atChamouni,in 
a  state  of  repose,  49,^  ^,  and  72,  were  increased,  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  to  98,  1 12,  and  100. 
^j^      The  ascent  of  this  lofty  mountain  is  particularly 
hazardous  and  toilsome  ;  and  in  consequence  of  re- 
peated failures  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  the  at- 
'eznpt,  was  for  a  long  time  deemed  utterly  irapracti- 
^dZ^le*     A  short  sketch  of  these  adventurous  excur* 
^fc^nB  Tti^y  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers ;  and  may 
j^^ble  them  (better  than  anv  description  can  do)  to 
^'"**^  a  livelier  conception  ot  the  amaztng  height  and 
^**^^ry  horror*  of  Mont   Blanc.     The  lirst  attempt 
^^    'nade  by  M,  Couteran,  and  three  guides  of  Cha- 
N^^Jnj,  Michael  Paccard,   Victor  Tissay,  and  Marie 
^     J*  ^-^t.     They  set  out  from  the  priory  about  eleven 
*^^-*^k  in  the  evenings  on   the   13th  of  July  1776; 
^l^ter  spending  1  l-nours in  sunnouoling  many  dan- 
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gerous  ascents,  crossing  vallieti  of  ior,  ana  unsvtramg 
plains  of  snow,  they  readied  the  top  next  to  Mont 
Blanc,  about  13,000  feet  above  the  V  K"?n, 

They  at  first  imagined  themselves  to  be  ^  !-.Tti<: 

of  its  summit ;  but  soon  perceived,  that  it  would  re* 
quire  other  four  hours  to  reach  it  ;  and  as  the  day 
was  far  advanced,  and  the  vapours  gathering  inta 
clouds,  they  were  obliged,  with  regtet,  ta  relinquish 
their  enterprize;  and,  after  a  journey  o 
rived  at  Cnamouni  about  eight  o*clock  i- 
The  indefatigable  Bournt  next  excited  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise among  the  inhabitants  of  Chamoutii  '  find  if* 
tcr  repeated  unsuccesaful  attempts,  he  dep^ 
Bionasay  on  the  11th  of  September  17^4,  ^^.>  i.^-.* 
nied  by  six  guides,  and  was  scaling f  as  he  expressed 
it,  the  rampart  of  Mont  Blanc,  when  he  was  so  ex- 
tremely affected  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  as  to  be 
unable  to  proceed.  But  two  of  his  guides,  Marie 
Coutet,  and  Francis  Guidet,  having  gone  before  their 
company^  ascended  to  the  dome  of  Goute ;  parsed 
the  middle  dome,  and  walked  along  the  ridge  betwceu 
that  and  the  :(ummit,  as  far  as  some  high  rocks,  which 
appear  from  the  vale  of  Chamouni  like  small  points  in 
the  anoAv  ;  but  the  approach  of  night  compelled  them 
to  return.  On  the  4th  of  September  1785,  Marie 
Coutet,  and  James  Balma,  reached  a  place  under  a 
rock  at  a  considerable  elevation,  where  they  passed 
the  night ;  and  setting  out  before  sun-rise,  passed  the 
dome  of  Goutc,  and  were  proceeding  towards  the 
summit,  when  a  violent  storm  of  hail  obliged  them  to 
desist.  On  the  13th  of  September,  Messieurs  dc 
SaussureandBourrit,  with  twelve  guides,  left  Bioaa> 
say,  passed  the  night  at  a  hut,  which  they  had  order* 
ed  to  be  constructed,  about  7808  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  reached  the  dome  of  Goute  next  room- 
ing without  much  difficulty  ;  but  a  fresh  fall  of  snow 
rendered  farther  progress  impracticable.  In  July 
17<^>  six  guides  of  Chamouni  failed  in  another  at- 
tempt ;  but  James  Balma,  one  of  their  number,  hav- 
ing been  separated  fr&m  his  companions,  passed  the 
night  in  a  spot  above  the  dome  of  Goute,  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seaj  and,  having 
reconnoitred  the  situation  next  morning,  observed  a 
place  of  more  easy  access  than  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  attempted.  On  his  return  to  Chamouni,  he 
communicated  his  observation  to  Dr  Paccard,  a  phy- 
sician of  the  place,  who  attended  him  during  a  severe 
mdispositioo,  the  effect  of  the  cold  and  fatigue  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed  ;  and  in  gratitude  tor  that 
gentleman's  attendance,  engaged  to  conduct  htm  to 
the  sumfinit  of  the  mountain.  They  set  out  from  Cha- 
mouni on  the  7th  of  August,  spent  the  night  on  the 
mountain  of  La  Cuie;  at  three  in  the  morning  pur- 
sued their  route  to  the  dome  of  Goutc  ;  passed  under 
the  middle  dome  towards  the  east,  along  the  ridge 
which  is  seen  from  Geneva,  and  which  lies  on  the  left 
of  the  summit.  Here  Dr  Paccard  was  almost  de- 
terred by  the  cold  and  faliguc  from  pursuing  the  en* 
terprise  ;  but  encouraged  by  Balma  to  proceed*  and 
frequently  walking  sidetvays  to  shelter  their  faces 
from  the  piercing  wind,  they  at  length,  about  -sfx 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  an  ascent  of  15 
hours,  attained  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc-  They 
remained  about  half  an  hour  on  a  spot,  which  no  one 
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K>n€-  before  them  had  been  able  to  rcachy  aod  wiiere  th^ 
'  cold  was  so  iDtense  as  to  freeze  •he  provisions  in  their 
pockets,  congeal  the  ink  in  their  inkstands,  and  sink 
the  mercury  of  Fahrenheit's  thermonneter  to  18i|  de* 
grees ;  their  faces  were  excoriated,  their  lipg  swelled, 
and  their  sight  greatly  debilitated  by  the  reflexion  of 
the  snow.  On  the  13th  of  August  1787,  M.  de 
Saussure  set  out  from  Chamouni,  accompanied  by 
16  guides,  and  provided  with  a  tent,  mattrasses,  phi- 
losophical instruments,  and  all  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. They  passed  the  first  night  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  La  Cote;  encamped  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
following  afternoon,  about  12,762  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  and  next  morning  pursued  the  ascent  in 
places  frequently  so  steep,  that  the  guides  were  ob- 
liged to  hew  out  steps  with  a  hatchet.  After  a  very 
slow  progresa,  and  frequent  halts  for  breath,  they 
reached  the  sununit  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  | 
where  they  remained  -1*^  hours,  enjoying  a  most  sublime 
and  extensive  prospect,  and  making  a  variety  of  useful 
and  interesting  experiments.  Here  they  observed  the 
SLUTounding  mountains,  not  in  regular  lines  and  con- 
tinued ridges,  as  they  appear  when  viewed  from  the 
plain  ;  but  in  the  most  irregular  groups  and  insulated 
masses ;  connected  indeed  at  their  bases,  yet  com- 
pletely detached  from  each  other,  distinct  in  the  forms, 
auid  separated  at  their  summits.  In  this  elevated  sta- 
tion, tfiey  experienced  great  difficulty  of  respiration, 
which  was  increased  by  the  slightest  exertion,  by  a 
stooping  posture,  and  by  the  use  of  wine  or  brandy  ; 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  continued  fever,  and  torment- 
ed with  a  burning  thirst ;  felt  no  appetite  for  food, 
no  relish  for  strong  liquors,  no  relief  m  any  thing  but 
in  draughts  of  fresh  water.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  they  began  to  descend ;  and  arrived  next 
morning,  without  any  accident,  at  the  vaUev  of  Clia- 
mouni.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a  few  days  after 
Saussure's  expedition,  Mr  Beaufoy,  an  English  gen- 
tleman, succeeded  in  a  similar  attempt ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  of  the  chasms  in  the  ice,  it 
was  accomplished  with  greater  difficulty.  See  Coxe's 
Travels  in  Sxiciizeriandt  vol.  2.  Saussure's  Voyages 
dans  ks  Alpes^  vol.  4.  Martyn's  Sketch  of  a  Tour 
through  Stoitzerland,  App.     (q) 

BLANC,  Mont,  the  name  of  one  of  the  new  de- 
partments of  France,  formed  out  of  Savoy.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by 
the  department  ot  the  Upper  Alps,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Doire,  on  the  west  by  the  departments 
of  the  AixJind  the  Isere,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
department  of  Leman.  The  principal  rivers  ot  tliis 
department  are  the  Arc,  whicn  runs  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  joins  the  Isere,  near  Mont  Mcillan ; 
the  Isere,  which,  rising  in  the  Alps,  runs  from 
uorth-east  to  south-west ;  and  the  Guyers,  which 
passes  the  bridge  of  Beauvoisin.  The  general  aspect 
uf  iliis  department  is  by  no  means  beautiful ;  but  it 
abounds  in  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  coal. 
Probably,  on  aqM>unt  of  the  want  of  wood,  the 
mine  of  St  GoOrges-d'Heuitres  is  ihe  ouly  one  which 
is  actually  worked.  It  employs  nine  large  furnaces 
for  the  smelting  of  iron.  The  forests  occupy 
112,0CK)hecUres,  or  from  218  to  219  arpens,  and 
bctiiiig  almust  wholly  to  the  communes.  Superficial 
extent  IfiSh'ti)^*  Contributions  in  1803, 1,14r8s533 


francs.    Population  283»106.     The  principal  towu  fil 
are,  Chamberry,  the  capital;  Anneci,  St  Jean  de 
Maurlcnne,  and  Moutiera.     (w)  ' 

BLANCHING.    See  Gardbnisg.  ^ 

BLANDFORD,  an  ancient  town  of  England  in 
Dorsetshire,  situated  on  the  river  Stour,  near  the 
Downs.  The  streets  are  handsome,  and  the  hoosesi 
which  are  of  brick,  are  generally  ^vell  built.  The 
principal  buildings  are,  a  church,  in  the  Grecian 
style,  120  feet  long,  and  bnilt  in  1739  ;  and  a  towsh 
hall,  built  with  Portland  stone,  on  columns  of  tbe 
Doric  order.  This  town  has  suffered  severely  by 
fire,  before  1579,  in  1677,  in  1713,  and  in  1731. 
Near  Blandford  stood  the  famous  Damary  oak,  which 
was  rooted  up  in  1755.  It  measured  75  fetrt  in 
1797;  the  branches  extended  72  feet;  the  tmuk 
was  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  17  feet  above  the  earth; 
and  the  circumference  of  the  bottom  was  68  btu 
In  the  cavity,  which  was  15  feet  wide,  an  old  sua 
lived  duringr  the  civil  wars,  and  till  after  the  Rjcsto- 
ration.  The  only  manufactures  here  are  one  of  shiit 
and  waistcoat  buttons,  and  one  of  thread.  Number 
of  houses  405.  Population  2326 ;  of  wham  i8Q 
were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  and  manufiie- 
tures.  See  Hutchinson's  ^/i/or^£/'I>or^iAiiv.   {j) 

BLARNEY,  a  market  town  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  celebrated  for  several  manufactories  cit^ 
blished  in  it  by  Mr  Jeffries,  to  whom  it  bdonpd 
Several  of  them  have  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  tbe 
only  ones  which  now  exist,  are  a  paper  waSUf  a 
stamping  mill,  a  bleaching  establishment,  and  one  or 
two  cotton  manufactories.  See  Mr  A.  Yovng'tf 
Tour  through  Ireland,     (j) 

BLASI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Crypt<»- 
ganua,  and  order  Algae.     See  Botany,     (tv} 

BLAST  Furnaces.    See  Ikon. 

BLASTING  OF  Rocks,  is  an  operation  of  great 
importance  in  the  formation  of  roads,  or  in  tk 
breaking  up  of  uncultivated  ground. 

The  process  of  blastincr  rocks,  or  stones,  coaaits 
in  boring  a  cylindrical  hole,  about  10  or  12  incites 
deep,  in  the  rock,  by  means  of  a  chisel  for  that  pw^ 
pose.  The  lower  part  of  this  hole  is  fiUed  wkk 
£runpowder.  The  upper  part  of  the  hole  is  thei 
filled  up  with  fragments  of  stone,  firmly  ruaaed 
together  ;  a  hole  being  left  through  these  materishb 
by  the  insertion  of  an  iron  rod,  which  is  tamed 
round  d<lring  the  operation  of  ramminjg.  This  bsk 
is  next  filled  with  powder,  and  a  match  ia  anplied  ts 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  opentor  has  tuK 
to  run  out  of  the  reach  of  the  nagmcnts  of  ik 
rock.  \ 

This  process,  which  is  both  tedious  and  dangeroBi,  | 
is  now  abandoned  for  one  which  is  more  simple  aadef-  I 
fectual,  and  which  consists  merely  in  introdndng  s 
straw,  filled  with  gunpowder,  among  the  powder  si 
the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical  hole  in  the  rode,  aod  fi- 
ling the  rest  of  the  cylindrical  hole  with  loose  sud. 
By  applying  a  match  to  the  gunpowder  in  the  stiavi 
an  explosion  takes  place ;  and,  instead  of  the  Iook 
sand  being  driven  out  of  the  cylindrical  hole,  si 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  rock  is  compleielf 
shivered  in  pieces.  Mr  Jcssop  tried  the  experincst 
with  ^reat  success  on  some  of  the  hard  rocks  tf 
Fortwdliam,  and  also  ou  the  lime  works  at  Brisfiok 
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r  Fffey  twnttona   his  having  witr.        '      ear 
Aylesbury-,  a  method  of  blasting  larfje  n>.  Ji:t 

gunpowder.     The  rock  was  undermined  ioi  about  a 
■  in  length,  and  half  a  yard  in  depth,  and  a  small 
;ot  of  brushwood,  furze,  or  a  bundle  of  straw, 
introduced  into  the  cavity.     As  soon  ai  it  wai 
«et  on  fire,  the  expansive  force  of  the  air,  confined 
in  the  stone,  burst  it  into  innumerable  fragments. 

Mr  Heudrick  proposes  to  blast  rocks  by  introdu- 
cing the  purest  quicklime  into  the  cylindrical  hole, 
instead  of  gunpowder.  By  suddenly  slaking  the 
linie,  he  conceives,  that  the  expansive  force  would 
rend  the  stone  in  pieces*  See  Nichobon'?*  Journal^ 
vol.  X,  p.  230.;  vol.  xi.  p.  241.  Cmnmunkathns  to 
the  Bonrd  of  Agricufiure,  vol.  ii.  Phih$ophical 
Magazine f  vol.  xx.  p.  208.     (o) 

BLASTING  Screw,  the  name  of  a  simple  appa- 


ratus for  blasting  logs  of  wood  by  the  eirploalon  of 
gunpowder,  invented  by  Mr  Richard  Knight.  The 
instrument  is  a  screw,  having  a  small  hole  drilled 
through  its  centre,  Wlien  a  log  of  wood  is  to  be 
«plit,  a  cylindrical  hole  is  bored,  to  a  proper  depth, 
with  an  auger,  and  a  qiiantiiy  of  gunpowder  intro- 
duced. The  screw  is  then  screwed  into  th<?  cylindri- 
cal hole,  till  it  nearly  touches  the  powder,  and  a 
match  is  put  down  through  the  hole  in  the  screw 
till  it  touches  the  charge.  This  match,  which  ia 
about  18  inches  long,  and  made  of  twine  or  linen 
thread,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  is  then  set 
on  fire,  and  the  log  is  broken  in  pieces.  See  Trans- 
aciiom  of  the  Societu  of  Arts^Jbr  1802  |  and  Nt* 
cholson*0  Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  31.     (w) 

BLATTA,   a  genus  of  hymenopterout  itiects. 
See  Entomology. 
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^*  Bleaching,  is  the  art  by  which  those  manufac* 
tures  which  have  vegetable  substances  for  their  raw 
material,  are  freed  from  the  colouring  matter  with 

»  which  such  substances  arc  naturally  combined,  or 
accidentally  stained ;  and  the  pure  vegetable  fibre, 
deprived  of  these  coloured  matters,  is  left  to  reflect 
the  different  rays  of  light  in  due  proportion,  %o  as  to 
appear  white. 

Besides  the  spoils  of  animals,  mankind,  to  supply 
their  natural  want  of  covering,  have,  in  all  countries, 
had    recourse    to   vegetable    substanceSt    preferring 

I  those  whose  fibres  excelled  in  strength,  dorabiKty, 
and  pliancy  ;  and  experience  having  proved,  that 
Has  and  cotton  were  well  adapted  to  such  purposes, 
these  substances  have  been  very  generally  adopted, 
•and  formed  into  such  cloths  as  the  skill  and  industry 
of  the  wearers  could  execute. 
It  would  soon  be  observed,  that  the  action  of  wa- 
tCTi  together  with  that  of  the  sun  and  air,  rendered 

t  those  rude  cloths  whiter  than  they  were  at  their  first 
formation ;  and,  since  the  first  step  towards  refine- 
ment is  to  add  beauty  to  utihty,  as  the  state  of  so- 
ciety improved,  a  desire  to  give  them  a  pure  and 
cpotlcss  white  would  naturally  arise.  The  idea  of 
white  raiment  being  the  emblem  of  innocence  and 
.pface,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  early  eater- 
tained,  would  make  t^try  means  for  facilitating  the 
removal  of  natural  or  adventitious  stains  more  ear- 
qestly  studied. 

Accident  would  probably  discover,  that  a  certain 

if  putrid  fermentation  earned  off  colouring 

from  vri^etable  fibres.     Hence  the  practice 

of  ..  ^  crating  cloth   in  water,    mixed   with  putrid 

urine,  «.nd  the  dung  of  domestic  animals,  which  has 

:n  continued  to  our  days. 


BLEACHING. 


From  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  India,  E-  Bieachfng. 
gypt,  and  Syri8>  it  appears,  that  these  enlightened  ^  -»  -* 
nations  knew  the  efficacy  of  natron,  (the  nitre  of 
scripture, )  an  impure  mineral  alkali  found  in  these 
countrieSi  for  combining  with  and  carrying  off  the 
colouring  matters  with  which  cloth  is  stained  j  and 
It  is  still  found  in  great  abundance  by  the  present  in- 
habitants, and  used  for  the  same  purpose.  We  are 
also  informed  by  Pliny,  (lib.  xviti,  c.  5L)  that  the 
ancient  Gauls  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  a  lixi- 
vium, Extracted  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables 
as  a  detergent,  and  knew  how  to  combine  tms  lixi- 
vium with  animal  oil  to  form  soap. 

But,  though  these  nations  appear  to  have  early 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  bleaching, 
the  progress  of  improvement  which  they  made  in  R» 
when  compared  with  the  advantages  which  some  of 
them  enjoyed,  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  same 
practices  seem  to  have  oeen  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  without  any  material  improve- 
ment. In  India,  it  would  appear,  that  the  art  of 
bleaching,  as  well  as  that  of  staining  cloths  of  vari- 
ous colours,  are  not  in  greater  perfection  at  present, 
than  they  are  described  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  Even  in  Europe,  where  the  arts,  after 
they  have  been  once  introduced,  have  generally 
made  rapid  progress,  the  art  of  bleaching  made  very 
alow  advances  till  towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  ctn* 
tury. 

At  this  period,  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  its  ef-  Diicorery 
fects,  were  discovered  by  the  justly  celebrated  Mr  of  theo/y- 
Schecle  ;  and  its  application  to  the  art  of  bleaching,  mynatic 


by  Mr  Berthollet,  has  given  it  an  impulse  towards 
►erfeciion  unknown  in  the  history  of  any  other  art.  * 
t  DOW  became  evident,  iliat  Oxygen  liad  an  affinity 


I 


\ 


•  Ai  the  fact",  I  expecting  the  iotroduetion  of  the  new  metbod  ol"  blctaching  are  noi  generally  known,  and  lm\^  been  gf«atl^ 
.■mJ^^..r...«or  .A  ,  I  I.   ^vritera  on  thflf  <i..i.L-/-r,  wc  shall  make  no  apology  for  laying  th<m  before  our  readers* 

1  he  oxjmur  »  the  art  of  blcuiching,  up{Mfars  to  h;ive  been  made  by   BertboUet  sbout 

the  ;         '  !••  160,)     Ij  tiy  the  mo«»t  liberal   views,  he  rande  no  secret  of  his  experiments ;  and 

«]thibrted  someof  tiiem  in  pf/M-nce  ^f  Mr  Watt  oi  BJnnJii^ham,  who  wai  instantly  inipre»$ed  with  the  importance  of  the 
^Ifcovery,  {ILy     Early  in  the  yent  I78$i  an  atiem^  waa  made  bj  looie  forelgoen  to  obtain  m  parliamentary  grant;  and^ 
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Ble^diin^.  vritU  the  colouring  matters  with  which  cotton  and  li- 
.*— ^V"^^  nen  manufactures  are  stained  ;  and  that,  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  alkahes,  along  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid» 
these  colouring  matters  could  be  removed,  and  the 
goods  rendered  white,  in  a  space  of  time  almost  in- 
stantaneous, when  compared  with  the  former  method 
of  bleaching. 

Upon  these  discoveries  the  present  improved  state 
nf  bleaching  is  founded.  And,  when  the  vast  ex- 
-  tent  of  the  cotton  and  linen  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  considered,  every  improve- 
ment in  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  na- 
tional importance.  To  exhibit  the  present  state  of 
.thi^i  art,  by  giving  a  succinct  statement  of  the  late 
improvements,  is  the  subject  of  the  following  article, 
whicli;  for  the  sake  of  method,  shall  be  arranged 
under  the  following  chapters,  viz, :  1.  A  description 
of  the  machinery  used  in  the  modern  bleachnelds. 
1^.  Of  the  detergent  and  other  substances  used. 
*X  An  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  sub- 
stances are  applied. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Maehinety  nsed  in  Modem  BUacbfields. 

Machinery  The  machinery  and  utensils  used  in  bleaching  are 
u^cd  in  various,  according  to  the  business  done  by  the 
Ulcaching.  bleacher.  Where  linen  or  heavy  cotton  cloths  are 
whitened,  and  the  business  is  carried  on  to  consider- 
able extent,  the  machinery  is  both  complicated  and 
expensive.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  water-wheel  suf- 
ficiently powerful  for  giving  motion  to  the  wash 
stocks,  dash  wheels,  squeezers,  &c.  with  any  other 
operations  where  power  is  required. 

Figures  6.  and  7.  Plate  LV.  represent  a  pair  of 
wash  stocks.  A  A  are  called  the  stocks  or  feet. 
They  are  suspended  on  iron  pivota  at  B,  and  re- 
ceive their  motion  from  wipers  on  the  revolving  shaft 
C.     The  cloth  is  laid  in  at  D,  and,  by  the  al- 
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temate  strokes  of  the  feet,  and  the  carved  form  of  U 
the  turnhead  £,  the  cloth  is  washed  and  gradually  ^ 
turned.  At  the  same  time,  an  abundant  stream  of 
water  rushes  on  the  clotk  through  holes  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  turnhead.  .'  Wash  stocks  are  much  used 
m  Scotland  and, in  Ireland-  In  the  latter  conntry, 
they  are  often,  made  with  double  feet,  suspended 
above  and  below  twotumheads,  and  wrought  with 
cranks  instead  of  wipers.  Wash  scocks,  properly 
constructed,  make  from  2i  to  SO  strokes  per  mi- 
nute. 

This  mode  of  washing  is  now  entirely  given  up  in  i> 
Lancashire,  where  a  preference  is  given  to  what  arc  w 
called  dash  wheels  and  squeezers.  The  dash  wheels 
are  small  water  wheels,  the  inside  of  which  are  di- 
vided into  four  compartments,  and  closed  up,  only 
leaving  a  hole  in  each  compartment  for  putting  in 
the  cloth.  There  are,  besides,  smaller  openings  for 
the  free  admission  and  egress  of  the  water  em{9oyed 
in  cleansing.  The  cloth,  by  the  motion  of  the 
wheeU  is  raised  up  in  one  part  of  the  revolution  of 
the  wheel ;  while  by  its  own  weight  it  falls  in  an- 
other. This  kind  of  motion  is  very  effectual  in 
washing  the  cloth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  injure  its  strength.  This  plan,  however,  where 
the  economy  of  water  is  an  object  of  any  importance, 
is  very  objectionable,  because  the  wheel  must  move 
at  by  far  too  great  a  velocity  to  act  to  advantage  as 
a  water  wheel. 

Fig.  1 .  Plate  L V.  represents  a  da&h  wheel  con-  Pli 
structcd  to  receive  its  motion  from  a  shaft  A»  coo- 1*^' 
nccted  either  with  a  water  wheel  or  steam  engine.  ^^' 
Tlie  dash  wheel,  CD,  is  fixed  on  a  separate  axis, 
and  is  engaged  or  disen^ged  from  tlve  rest  of  the 
mill  work  uy  a  very  vimple  contrivance.     On  the 
end  of  the  the  shaft  AB  is  a  face  wheel  FG,  with 
projecting  teeth  made  to  correspond  with  those  of  a 
similar  face  wheel  HI.     The  axis  of  the  dash  wheel 
is  made  moveable  endways ;  by  sliding  it  forward, 
the  teeth  lay  hold  of  one  another,  and  the  daik 


fy\\\n»  in  tlint,  a  patent  right,  for  n  new  method  of  b]eachinjc«  which  they  profcsMd  would  Khortcn  the  proccsn,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  few  himrn.  Mr  Watt,  however,  having  been  made  acquainted  with  DertholIct*8  dii<covcry,  and  having  artuellr  applied 
it  in  pr.^ctice  to  the  whitening  of  j(K)  pieces  of  cinth,  resist etl  this  monopoly ;  and  ^ras  joined  by  Mr  (Jpopur  and  Mr  Hmy 
af  Miuifhcxtor,  Iwth  of  whom  had  also  1>ocn  Riirces.<(rul  in  their  nt tempts  to  api)ly  the  acid  to  the  lileacfaing  of  cotton  good*, 
though  their  cxpcrimentti  were  eondr.ctcd  on  a  ionoller  scale.  Tlic  opixmition  won  eflVctual,  and  the  furcignent  were  foiicd  ia 
their  attempt  to  olitain  u  jKitent. 

Owing  moht  probably  to  his  distance  from  tlic  scat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  Mr  Watt  did  n(»t  hinveif  embark  in  the 
pjuciicc  of  I)loai:hing«  Mr  Cooper,  however,  fonncd  an  ciitAblishment  for  the  purpose  of  ajiplying  3Tr  Bcrtholhtt*!*  dixoveiT; 
and  Mr  Hcnr}*  not  only  engaged  in  a  Kiniilar  undertaking,  but  gave,  to  some  of  the  princi{Kil  bleachers  in  this  couhtry,  Uk 
Hrn  instructions  whirh  they  received  res|)ecting  the  new  process.  The  method  of  the  latter  gentleman  at  firrt  conftialcd, 
^'omctimes  in  immersing  the  goods  in  n  water}'  mlution  of  the  goK,  or  in  an  alkaline  ley  impregnated  with  it,  and  sumetimB 
in  cxixising  the  goods,  previously  moistened  with  water,  to  the  action  of  the  gas  itnelf.  Soon  afttrwardit,  ho  made  ;a  fiirthcr 
improvement  in  Mibstituting  lime  for  alkali,  as  a  means  of  cuiuiensing  the  oxvmnriatic  acid  giis.  An  air-tight  ciumbcr  ru 
pri'iured,  on  the  floor  of  which  rested  a  stratum  of  lime  and  water,  mixed  together  to  the  conifistence  of  cream.  Thxuugli 
this  the  goods  were  piisscd  by  means  of  a  wince;  and  the  chHrnbcr  being  filled  with  gas,  the  goodn  were  alternately  eitpKcd 
to  the  lime  liquor,  and  to  the  acid  \apour.  Thus  an  oxymuriate  of  lime  was  formed  upon  the  cloth,  which,  alter  a  suflkiaR 
i-ontinu»nce  of  the  operation,  was  taken  <uit,  and  exiMiscd  to  the  usual  processes  of  washing,  &c. 

A  very  essential  impnrvemcnt  in  the  application  of  lime  was,  some  years  afterwards,  disco\-ered  by  Mr  Tcnnant  ofDar^ 
h  y.  near  (ihtsgow,  and  was  secured  to  him  by  a  patent,  dated  January  3(),  1798.  It  consisted  in  eflectiKg  a  combiaatni 
•.f  r»s>uiiiriatic  acid  with  lime,  in  a  separate  vefisei,  containing  lime  suK)H.'ndcd  in  water  by  mechanical  agitation.  The  n- 
t'.  .ji'larit  liine  was  allowed  to  sulihide,  and  the  rk-u- ]i<iuid,  a  solution  of  oxymuriate  of  linie,  applied,  projicrly  diluted,  tu 
ir.i-  {.iirfi'Ae  of  bleaching.  It  ia  rt-marLuhlc,  that  tltit  combinatioH^  wen  whin  the  9xjf muriatic  acid  is  MrJ'tctfy  ntrntraUatJ^  iA< 
'Ar  f,*,h.rr  ttf  hlvarkini^  //^A/  or  thin  goodu  thou/^k  it  /y  macA  lettn  aftivt  in  ditchargi^fr  aomt  vrgetabh  cvluurt,  IlfMt^  Mff  mtfi'J 
hut  0*fitiiniif  a  t^rtut  advantage  over  allj'vrmtr  ont';*,  in  tkejhcilitjf  and  ttafitjf  of  its  appUvalinn,,  €»ptcialfy  to  cotaitrtd  gomU, 
»ktik  viulj  hr.  divrkuTf^d  hif  the  inmtaet  af  either  the  acid  or  (f  lime  in  an  unrotnbtntd  form.  This  patent  has  since  been  Kt 
.  till-  by  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  with  what  justice  wc  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  Mr  Tennant,  hownver,  stUl  r«taiR< 
■fi  <:v  jiiKi\(:  right  to  a  method,  secured  to  him  by  a  subsequent  patent,  of  uniting  the  oxymuriatic  acid  with  dry  quicklime 
.  'i  iiii.4  rc'di-ring  the  blvjching  .«all  portable  to  any  distance  in  the  fonn  of  a  powder.     I^DiToa* 
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KING. 

pipe  has  a  vaire  on  cach^W!Ssife»itieg  ;  iKat  on  Bftaehbt^ 
the  tipper  extremity,  when  shut,  prevents  the  ley  ^— V* 
from  running  into  the  boiler,  and  is  regulated  by 
the  attendant  by  means  of  the  rod  and  handle  IB. 
The  valve  at  K  adn:iit8  the  ley  ;  bnt,  opening^  in* 
wards,  pffveiita  the  steam  from  escaping  through 
the  pipe  I K.  The  boiler  haa  a  atcam  tight  iron  co- 
ver IL  'f  and  at  CD,  in  the  kieve,  ia  a  wooden 
gratin^i  a  imall  distance  above  the  cover  of  tht 
boiler. 

At  MNO  18  a  cone  and  broad  plate  of  metal^  in 
order  to  spread  the  ley  over  the  cloth.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  boiler  has  a  furnace^  99 
usual  for  similar  purposes. 

While  the  lev  is  at  a  low  temperature,  the  pump 
is  worked  by  the  mill  or  steam  engine.  When  it  it 
sufficiently  heated,  the  elasticity  oi  the  steam  forces 
it  up  through  the  valves  of  the  pump,  when  it  is  dxs-^ 
joined  from  the  milj. 

NP  is  a  copper  spout >  which  is  removed  at  the 
time  of  taking-  the  cloth  out  of  the  kieve. 

The  boilers  used  in  bleaching  are  of  the  common  Boilers 
form,  having  a  stopcock  at  bottom  for  running  olF 
the  waste  ley.  They  are  commonly  made  of  cast- 
iron,  and  arc  capable  of  contaiuing  from  SOO  to  60^ 
gaFluns  of  water>  according-  to  the  extent  of  the  bu- 
siutfti^  done.  In  order  that  the  capacity  of  the 
boilers  may  be  enlarged,  tht-y  are  formed  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  crib  of  wood,  strongly  hooped,  or,  what 
w  preferable,  of  cast  iron,  to  be  fixed  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  it.  In  order  to  keep  the  goods  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  where  the  heat  acts  most 
forcibly,  a  strong  iron  ring,  covered  with  netting 
made  of  stout  rope,  is  allowed  to  rest  six  or  eight 
inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  Four  double 
ropes  are  attached  to  the  ring,  for  withdrawing  the 
goods  when  sufficiently  boiled,  which  have  each  an 
eye  for  admitting  hooks  from  the  running  tackle  of 
a  crane.  Where  more  boilers  than  one  are  employ. 
ed,  the  crane  is  so  placed,  that,  in  the  range  of  it* 
sweep,  it  may  withdraw  the  goods  from  any  of 
them.  For  this  purpose,  the  crane  turns  on  spindles 
at  lop  and  bottom  ;  and  the  goodji  are  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure,  by  double  pulleys  and  shelves, 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  moved  by  cast-iron  wheels. 

Before    the    year   1794,  the    apparatus    used    for 
making  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  was  so  very  inconve- 
nient and  defective,  that  the   health  of  the  work- 
men  employed  was  often  injured,  or  at   least  their 
situation    was    rendered    very   uncomfortable,    from 
the  deleterious  qualities  of  the  gas.      To   remedy 
this  defect,    Mr   Peter  Fisher,  late  of  Rutherglen,     • 
near   Glasgow,  in  the  year  1794,  invented   ah   ap- 
paratus *    admirably    calculated    for    this    purpose, 
which,  with  very  slight  alterations,  has  been  almost 
universally  adopted.     It  consists  of  a  leaden  rttort 
A,  Fig.  4.  Plate  LVL  set  (»n  a  tnpod  of  iron  D,  Pi-ate 
into  a  cast-iron  boiler  D,  built  intt>  brick  wrk,  with  ^y* 
a  funiace  and  ash  pit  of  the  c  jmmon  "onstruction     ^^'  ^* 
EF.     The  top  of  the  retort  is  cloikd  wnh  a  1*  aden 
cover  with  screws  and  nuts,  having  an  iron  fienj^^e  of 
the  same  diameter  above  and  below  the  mouth  uf  the 
retort,  with  corrtsponding  nuts  and  screws*     The 

The  apparatus  hcr^  de*crit»ed  docs  not  differ  essentially  from  that  emplcryed  by  Berth ollet,  and  Piijci  Des  Ch*nnc«* 


tliiis  carried  round  by  the  mill ;  by  the 
g  it  backward,  the  teeth  are  disengaged,  and 
ie  dash  wheel  ceasea  to  move.  LM  represents  the 
lever  for  tlm  purpose.  NNNN  (Fig.  3.)  are  the 
hole«  for  introducing  the  cloth  into  the  four  com- 
partments ;  the  partitions  are  cqaidistant  from  the 
holes.  O  ( Fig.  2.)  is  tlie  pipe  which  supplies  the  wa- 
ter for  cleansing  the  goods.  PQ  is  an  open  circle 
in  the  back  of  the  wheel  for  introtiLicing  the  water 
from  the  pipe  O.  The  circle  has  a  number  of  wires 
let, all  around  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  cloth  from 
etcapiug  ihruugh  the  circle  PQ.  Near  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  are  other  holes,  through 
which  the  water  findd  its  way  after  passing  from  the 
cloth.  Dash  wheels  are  made  to  engage  and  disen- 
gage by  various  other  modes  than  that  which  is  de- 
scribed abovr.  Circumstances  make  it  necessary  to 
TIT)*  these  ;  and  a  judicious  mill  wright  will  be  at 
no  lo?s  how  to  adapt  the  mode  of  throwing  the 
wheel  in  and  out  of  gear  to  the  rest  of  the  mill* 
work. 

A  dash  wheel,  six  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  making  twenty. two  revo- 
Jutioni  per  minute,  is  th«  most  ^ipproved  size  and  di- 
mension*. The  Plate  i-eprt-Bents  the  kind  used  in 
Lt-.ncabhtre,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  I^ondon,  tliey  are  a  little  different 
in  the  flfiodc  of  introducing  the  water.  Instead  of 
having  the  circumference  close  boarded,  as  in  Lan* 
cashire,  they  are  made  of  sparred  work ;  The  end  of 
the  water  pipe  is  flattened  so  as  to  make  the  aperture 
▼cry  wide  and  narrow  ;  and  it  ia  applied  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  circumference. 

After  the  process  of  washing  by  the  dash  wheel* 
the  water  ts  compressed  from  the  cloth  by  means  of 
iqueezers. 

Squeezers  consist  of  a  pair  of  wooden  rollers* 
which,  in  moWng,  draw  the  cloth  through  between 
them.  The  lower  roller  receives  its  motion  from  a 
mill,  and  the  uppermost  is  pressed  down  upon  it  by 
means  of  levers.  Till  of  late,  these  rollers  were  fixed 
in  strong  wooden  frames  j  hut  the  framing  is  now 
generally  made  of  cattt  iron,  which  makes  a  neater 
and  more  durable  piece  of  work. 

Figures  4*  and  5.  represent  one  of  these  ma- 
chines having  a  csst-iron  framing,  as  constructed  by 
Mr  Parkinson  of  Manchester.  A  is  the  lower  roller. 
B  the  upper  roller.  CD  a  lever  which  presses  upon 
4hi  brans  of  the  upper  roller.  FE  another  lever  to 
increase  the  power  connected  with  CD.  The  extre- 
mity of  F  is  kept  down  by  a  pin.  In  some  cases  a 
weight  IS  used  in  place  of  the  pin. 
•  The  imprrved  mode  of  bucking  was  the  invention 
of  Mr  Jo  fin  Lowrie,  a  native  of  Glasgow.  It  is  now 
pr*ictTsed  by  many  bleachers  in  Lancashire,  some  on 
i»K>  r    plans  than  others;  but  we  shall  give 

%h*  n  of  the  kind  of  apparatus  most  appro- 

ved iit  Ly  ilr^se  whose  experience  and  skill  have  ren- 
derrd  ihim  the  most  competent  judges. 

In  Fi"-  2.  Plato  LVL  ABCD  is  the  wooden  kieve 

containing  the  clcth.     CEFD    represents  the    cast- 

H    iror  boiler,      ( 'O  the  pump.      IK  the  pipe  of  com- 

B  munication  bciw  en  the  kieve  and  the  boiler.     This 
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BLEACHING. 


Uctckiaf .  uae  of  the  Aingf  s  it  to  prevent  the  retort  froxxi  being 
^ '—  ^  —  compressed  out  of  shape,  and  thereby  preventing  its 
"x^AVS.       fitting  properlv.     Between  the  joioings  of  the  mouth 
LVT.  of  the  retorty  loose  flax^  dipt  in  white  lead,  ground 

Jrig.  4.  in  oil,  is  spread  equally ;  and  the  whole  is  firmly 
screwed  together.  In  the  tup  of  the  cover,  a  circu- 
lar hole  is  made  of  three  inches  in  diameter,  for  in* 
troduciog  the  materials  for  making  the  bleaching  li- 
quor»  and  cleaning  out  the  retort.  The  hole  is  fit- 
ted with  a  plug  of  lead  C,  which  is  gently  struck 
iato  the  cover  when  the  apparatus  is  arranged  for 
working,  and  is  luted  with  a  little  soft  clay  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gas. 

The  ozy-muriatic  gas  is  conveyed  by  the  lead  tube 
Gs  which  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  into  the  interme- 
diate vessel  II,  set  upon  a  stand  as  in  the  figure. 
This  vessel  is  circular,  and  is  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
dfauneter,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  apparatus ;  the  use  of  it  is  to  prevent  any  im- 
purity from  descending  by  the  leaden  tube  I  into  the 
receiver  K,  should  the  contents  of  the  retort  be  far- 
ced upwards  by  the  effervescence  of  the  materials  in 
it ;  but  this  is  now  seldom  the  case,  since  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  is  carried  on  by  the  use 
^  «f  the  water  bath,  in  place  of  heated  sand. 

The  receiver  K  is  a  vessel  of  i  n  inverted  conical 
shape  made  of  lead,  where  the  capacity  does  not  ex- 
ceed 120  gallons,  or  of  wood  lined  with  lead  when 
the  quantity  of  work  done  is  lar^e.  It  is  closely 
covered  at  top,  and  has  a  hole  for  introducing  water 
into  the  receiver  at  M  with  a  leaden  plu jr.  llie  bnus 
stopcock  for  drawing  off  the  oxymunatic  acid,  is 
about  tvro  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  at 
at  N.  In  some  apparatus'  of  this  kind,  two  or  three 
false  bottoms,  as  tney  are  called  LL,  made  of  lead, 
are  laid  on  brackets  of  the  same  metal  fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  receiver.  These  false  bottoms  are  pierced 
full  of  holes,  in  order  to  spread  the  oxy*muriatic  gas 
through  the  water  during  the  distillation. 

^  CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Dtiergtnt  and  other  Substances  und  in 
Bleaching. 

Of  the  de-  As  it  is  of  importance  for  the  bleacher  to  be  ac- 
tcrgent  and  quainted  with  the  qualities  of  the  substances  he  uses, 
other  sub-  ^^j^  ^^  know  the  proper  methods  of  ascertaining  their 
^d  In  P""^y>  *"  *^"  Chapter  we  shall  briefly  point  out  the 
hicaching.  manner  of  arriving-  at  the  knowledge  of  this.  The 
substances  used  in  bleaching  are  chiefly, 

1.  Pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

2.  Soda. 
S.  Soap. 

4.  Oxy- muriate  of  potash. 

5.  Oxy-muriate  of  lime. 

6.  Manganese. 

7.  Muriatic  acid. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Fotaih.  I,  Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  as  they  are  imported  from 

the  United  States  of  America,  whence  the  prin- 
cipal supplies  are  derived,  are  of  three  different  qua- 
)uic& :  VIZ.  first,  cecond,  and  third  sorts,  the  casks 


which  contain  them  being  branded  by  a  hot  iron  with  Kn 
these  distinguishing  marks.  As  may  nattirally  besnp.  ^i* 
posed,  the  hrst  sort  is  the  best,  the  second  next  m 
quality,  and  the  third  sort  the  worst. 

But  the  best  potash,  as  imported,  ia  by  no  mcani 
an  alkali  feee  from  impurity,  it  being  only  compara- 
tively so  when  its  value  is  estinuited  with  respect  to 
the  inferior  kinds.  It  never  contains  above  70  pee 
cent,  of  real  alkali,  but  more  frequently  from  GO  to  65 
per  cent. ;  the  remainder  of  the  massxonsisting  of  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash,  muriate  of  soda,  a  por- 
tion of  uncombined  charcoal,  carbonic  acid,  and  five 
or  six  per  cent,  of  water.  As  these  substances  possev 
no  detergent  qualities  whatever,  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  bleacher  to  purchase  only  those  kinds  of  potash 
which  contain  the  smallest  portion  of  these  aavcLti- 
tious  salts.  The  second  sort  of  potash  ia  often  very 
impure,  and  the  third  or  lowest  quality  is  frequently 
designedly  mixed  with  common  sdt,  m  order  to  in* 
crease  the  weight.  The  same  observations  are  appli* 
cable  to  pearl  ashes,  which  differ  from  potash  only  ia 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
consequently  are  what  is  termed  a  milder  alkali. 

When  a  solution  of  pot  or  pearl  ashes  is  made  bj 
bleachers,  it  is  custoauiry  to  ascertain  the  strength  o£ 
the  solution  by  the  hydrometer,  an  instrument  adm^ 
rably  calculated  for  this  purpose,  were  these  sahs 
always  of  the  same  degree  of  purity.  But  as  this  is 
not  tne  case,  we  shall  point  out  two  methods  wherehj 
this  may  be  ascertained  with  a  sufficient  degvcc  at 
accuracy. 

1.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  chemiits,  that  ths 
strength  of  an  alkali  is  in  proportion  to  the  qnantitj 
of  any  acid  required  to  saturate  it.  Thus,  if  anotmce 
of  one  kind  ot  potash  requires  for  saturation  a  giva 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  ounce  qf  anothsr 
kind  of  potash  requires  twice  that  quantity,  the  latter 
is  twice  as  strong  as  the  former. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  accvatt 
standard  of  comparison,  it  will  be  necessuy  alwaystt 
employ  an  acid  of  the  same  strength.  Thia  may  bt 
effected  sufficiently  well  for  ordinary  purposes,  by 
diluting  the  common  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  to 
the  same  degree  by  the  hydrometer.  For  exampk^ 
kt  the  standard  consist  of  one  .part  of  add  and  five  of 
water.  After  the  mixture  has  cooled  down  to  the  tem» 
perature  of  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermoiiKteri 
observe  the  height  to  which  the  hydrDBeter  rucSi 
and  make  this  the  standard  for  subsequent  triik 
The  strength  of  an  alkali  will  now  be  learned,  b^.ob» 
servine  what  quantity  of  this  acid  a  given  c^oantkyef 
the  alkali  under  trial  requires  for  saturation.  For 
this  purpose,  put  half  an  ounce  of  the  alkali  intoajn 
with  a.  few  ounces  of  water,  and  filur  the  aolotiDtti 
weigh  the  diluted  acid  employed  before  adding  it  to 
the  alkali ;  then  pour  it  graoually  into  the  solvtioB 
till  the  effervescence  ceases,  and  till  the  colour  of 
litmus  paper,  which  has  been  reddened  with  vinegari 
ceases  to  be  restored  to  blue.  When  this  happea^ 
the  point  of  saturation  will  be  attained.  Weigh  the 
bottle,  to  know  how  much  of  the  acid  haa  been  adU 
and  the  loss-  of  the  weisht  of  the  acid  will  aaootais 
the  strength  of  the  alk^i. 

2.  Another  method  recommended  by  Dr  Hifigifli 
of  Dublint  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  poCashTi^ 
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BLEACHTNCK  ^^0       «I 

to  tale  a  given  quantity  of  l!ii>  alkali,  and  di^^olve  it  hn  use  is  now  almost  uniVerst^Wy  giwMi  tip,  pota&h  BJeachm^. 

in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  stirring  the  mix*  bdng  substituted  in  its  »l<rad.                                                  »   — ^ 

ture  during  tbc  solution  of  the  salt ;  while  yet  wjirni*  Sd,   Kelp  would  be  unwortUv  of  notice,  were  it  Kelp, 

it  must  be  filtered  through  unsized  paper.    When  all  not  that  it  if  »iiii  rccomiriLMided  by  nomc  m  a  deter* 

the  liquor  has  pas!icd  through  the  filter,  sk  vltv  small  .  geiil  in  bleaching* 

quantity  of  culd  water  is  gradually  poured  on  the  Aft  at  preijent  manufiicturcd,  keJp  U  very  inferior 

saline  residuum  on  the  filter,  in  order  to  wath  out  the  in  this  rtspecl ;  The  very  best  Scoicli  kelp  never  con- 

remainder  of  the  alkali.  The  undissolved  writ  remain*  tains  above  7  or  8  jt^^r  cenf*  of  mineral  idkali,  but 

ing  on  the  filter,  ia  sulphate  of  potash,  which  mu»l  morv  commonly  from  3  to  5  per  cent.     Conddering 

V  carefully  taken  off,  dried  and  wciglied,  in  order  to  the  other  impun*  substances  cuulaincd  iu  kelp,  it  li 

ascertain  its  qtmntity.     To  determmc  whether  any  at  present  unworthy  of  atteniionr     But  there  li  no 

common  salt  is  contained  in  the  alkali  which  has  been  doubt,  that  if  proper  methods  were  adopted  for  tlic 

filtered,  evaporate  the  clear  solution  a  little  in  a  sand  manufacturing  of  it  properly,  it  may  be  very  much 

b^th,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  for  24-  houra  ;  at  the  improved  in  quality.     In  the  present  rude  manner  in 

end  of  which  time,  any  common  salt  it  may  contain,  which  it  is  made,  the  marine  plants  called  Fucui 

will  be  found  crystalhxed  in  the  form  of  regular  cubcft  Serratus  and  Fucus  \                 s  of  Linnxus,  being 

at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.     The  sulphate  of  potash  cut  at  midsummer,  ai^               y  the  sun  and  ^r^  ane 

and  common  salt  being  dried,  weighed,  and  deducted  burnt  iu  holes  made  in  ilie  st-a  beach  ;   when  a  large 

from  the  weight  of  the  crude  aliali  employed,  will  portion  of  it  ts  burnt  together,  part  of  the  salt  fused 

give  the  precise  weight  of  the  pure  alkali  it  contains,  by  the  strong  heat  combrncs  with  sand,  and  other 

n.  Pure  carbonate  of  soda,  or  the  mineral  alkali,  so  earthy  matters,  and  forms  an  imperfect  glass*     In  a 

much  resembles  the  vegetable  alkali,  wh^n  used  as  an  furnace  properly  constructed,  with  a  graduated  heat, 

ageut  in  bleaching,  that  little  difference  is  obeen-able  we  have  known  kelp  made  of  a  quality  far  superior 

Ia  its  effects  when  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  levi  to  the  very  best  of  thtt  which  is  made  by  the  com* 

ind  every  other  circumstance  are  the  same*     The  moo  proceai* 

tiJgh  price  at  which  soda  has  hitherto  sold,  has  pre*  It  has  been  iuggetted,  that  wejx  the  sea  plantf,, 
venteS  its  being  generally  used  at  the  bleachfield  \  from  which  the  kelp  is  made,  previously  washed  m 
but  since  more  economical  processes  are  adopted  in  fresh  water  before  they  are  dried,  they  would  thereby 
the  manufacture  of  it,  and  since  it  is  made  in  a  be  freed  from  a  large  portion  of  the  marine  acid  ad- 
greater  degree  of  purity,  its  introduction  into  the  hering  to  them,  which  remams  undecomposed  during 
bleach Qeld  will  naturally  follow.  It  is  admirably  cal-  the  burning  of  the  plant  when  it  is  converted  into  kelp, 
dilated,  as  a  detergent,  for  the  finishing  of  the  finer  This  theory  supposes,  that  the  plant,  during  the  pro- 
fabric  of  muslin  ;  it  being  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  gress  of  its  growth,  has  the  power  of  decomposing  the 
that  6  ounces  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  together  sca-watcr,  and  retaining  soda  as  one  of  its  component 
with  10  ounces  of  soap,  produce  effects  in  bleaching  parts :  and  that  if  this  be  the  case,  and  if  the  com* 
equal  to  1^  pounds  of  soap,  when  used  by  itself.  bustion  of  the  plant  were  properly  conducted,  a  salt 

2d,  Barilla,  as  imported  from  Alicant  in  Spain,  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  banila  would  be  the  pro- 

in  large  masses,  of  a  dark  gray  colour.     It  usually  duct.     These  facts  may  be  easily  proved  by  those 

contains  from  20  to  2^  per  cent,  of  pure  mineral  al-  who  have  skill  to  ascertain,  and  opportunity  to  in* 

Itali,  and  never  above  33  per  cent,  when  in  a  state  of  vestigale,  a  matter  which  is  of  considerable  nnional 

the  greatest  purity.   The  remainder  of  the  mass  usual-  importance. 

ly  consists  of  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  soda,  with  a  In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  real  alkali  Real  ut- 

large  proportion  of  charcoal  and  common  salt.  contained  in  the  different  detergent  salts   used   in  k^h  coc 

The  best  method  of  extracting  the  soda  from  ba-  bleaching,  M.  Descroiztlles  sen.  employed  the  me*  '**J***  *■* 

HUa,  it  to  pound  it,  and  fill  a  large  wooden  vat  with  thod  before  mentioned,  by  saturating  a  given  quan^  ^iit    ^' 

H,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  prcviou«ly  covered  tity  of  the  alkaline  salt  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 

with  straw,  to  act  as  a  iilter ;  the  vat  is  then  filled  the  specific  gravity  of  which  was  always  the  same. 

with  cold  water,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  After  maiiy  thousand  trials  dunng  the  course  of 

time  to  dissolve  the  salt*     When  sufficiently  strong  25  years  practice,  the  following  are  ilje  mean  results  r 

tor  use,  the  solution  is  run  off  at  the  bottom  of  the 

Vrtiel  by  a  stopcock,  by  which  means  it  is  freed  ^^^  Alkali 

from  the  charcoal  and  other  impurities.    Fresh  water  ii    .   a  -.-*„-.-    i     i.  -                    *^Ji?^  ^^* 

•       .k    L     11         *4i  .t.*     K  1      r  *i.  ■"^^'^  Amencan  pearl  a!(he9» ...  .  -  .  *  60  to  73 

IS  acain  poured  on  the  banila,  until  the  whole  of  the  ^      ,       ,- ^       ^  ^      ,        *     _jj'  u-*        ^^  *^ 

,,*t    ,.r.               T>    *i,*          .L         i  Caustic  ditto  pot  ashes  m  reddiihf  ^^      ^^ 

salt  IS  dissolved.     By  thjs  operation  the  soda  is  ex*  ,                     '^                                    ^  6Q       6d 

fracted,  which  being  a  very  soluble  sah,  is  easily  dis-  w^    "    J^jv!  *j-..'  ':  '  *  '  */  '  \'  '  ^  crs       r- 

t     A I      \         .    *  1.  .     *  *u             *•          i.  Tiecond  ditto  ditto  n  tjray  lumps,  ,  .  50       $5 

solved  by  the  water ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  com-  ^         a  a.^           i      k               *^             er.       Vi 

,/•.,.'       «        I  ki     *       •I  *i.  Second  ditto  pearl  ashes, 50       55 

inoa  salt,  which  is  equally  soluble,  together  with  a  titu  *    o                   t     i                          !?«       -^ 

'         r  .k         1  u*       r      A      '      A       A\    A  White  Russian  pearl  ashes, 52       53 

portion  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  is  also   dissolved,  ^,j,.      ix    .       j ..                                   ^^        .-^ 

■^t  *  ,         ,      -        \,         f  ^-  J  V  a  White  DantEic  ditto, .  «  1s5       52 

which  contaminate  the  soltition,  and  have  no  effect  *,       .  i      ii                                           a^       oo 

J  ^  .        j^     .L  \  J     *  Ahcant  banila, 90        83 

as  detercrents-     On  this  account,  pure  soda  »  cer-  Tri-jfun                             t^       i«. 

*  »  1       *f     ti     f      ki      t.-        /  L        *  .  .  Infenor  kinda  of  banila, 10       15 

tamly  preferable  fur  bleachmg,  (when  it  is  not  too  ^^                                                              on       <jn 

high  priced, )  as  it  contains  none  of  the  foreign  salts  Sau'of 'tartar  of  the'  shJpi,  WWW^         72 

contamtd  m  bardla,  which  retard  in  place  of  promo.  »uw|/«>,                                i^ 

ting  the  process  of  bleaching*     The  bleachers  in  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  from  Mr 

Itdttd  iomierly  used  large  quantities  of  barilla,  but  KiTwan^s  tables  of  the  composttion  of  salts ; 
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Bleaching. 


Acid. 

Water. 

43 

16 

IH 

64 

40 

Alkali. 
Crystallised  carbonate  of  potash,  41 
Ditto  carbonate 'of  8oda> .  ...  21^ 
Ditto  ditto  desiccated, 60 

Hence  it  apipears  evident,  of  what  importance  it  is 
to  bleachers,  and  others  who  use  alkalis  in  any  quan- 
tity, to  have  it  in  their  power  to  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  pure  salt  contained  in  them .;  as,  by  a  proper 
knowledge  of  this,  great  saving  may  be  made  by 
them  in  the  course  of  their  business. 
^>:>p>  III.  Soap  is  an  article  so  well  known,  that  it  re- 

quires DO  particular  description.  It  is  sold  of  three 
different  kinds,  viz.  brown,  white,  and  soft  soaps. 
It  is  the  two  latter  kinds  which  are  chiefly  used  in 
bleaching ;  the  former  being  commonly  sold  for  house- 
hold washing  in  some  parts  of  Britain. 
Ox}inuria*  IV.  Of  Si  the  agents  used  in  bleaching,  there  is 
tic  acid.  none  of  them  which  ranks  higher  for  giving  facility 
and  dispatch  to  the  various  operations  than  the  oxy- 
muriatic  acid. 

We  might  even  at  this  moment  have  been  unac- 
•quainted  with  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  co- 
louring matter  of  vegetable  substances,  if  the  disco- 
very of  this  acid,  and  its  effects  on  colouring  matter, 
had  nut  pointed  it  out  to  us.  For  this  discovery, 
^nd.its  inestimable  advanta^,  the  arts  are  indebt- 
ed to  tlie  celebrated  Scheele.  While  employed  in 
making  experiments  on  manganese,  about  the  year 
1774,  nc  noticed  its  powers  in  rendering  vegetable 
substances  vcolourless,  more  as  a  matter  of  curiosity 
than  of  use.  Having  communicated  his  observa- 
tions to  Berthollet,  in  France,  about  the  year  1786, 
the  latter  lost  no  time  in  applying  the  properties  of 
this  curious  and  interesting  substance  to  the  most  im- 
portant practical  purposes.  His  application  of  it  to 
the  bleaching  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth  proving  suc- 
cessful, he  publislied  the  result  of  his  experiments  in 
the  year  1789.  The  new  method  of  bleaching  was 
quickly  and  successfully  introduced  into  the  manu- 
factories of  Rouen,  Valenciennes,  and  Courtray  ;  and 
60on  after  into  those  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow ; 
and  it  has  since  been  generally  adopted  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  France,  and  Germany.  The  advanta- 
ges which  result  from  this  methoa  of  bleaching,  in 
every  season  of  the  year,  can  be  best  appreciated  by 
commercial  people  who  experience  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects in  many  ways,  but  particularly  in  the  quick 
circulation  of  their  capitals. 

Great  difficulties  at  first  impeded  its  progress,  ari- 
sing chiefly  from  prejudice,  as  well  as  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  bleachers  in  chemical  processes.  These 
obstacles  were" however  soon  removed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  several  eminent  clit*m:?t8  at  Glasgow  and 
Manchester,  particularly  Messrs  Watt,  Henry,  and 
Cooper.     See  p.  577,  Note. 

Mr  Berthollci's  process  f.)r  forming  the  oxymu- 
riatic  acid,  consisted  In  distilling  one  part  of  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  with  two  parts  of  muria- 
tic acid,  in  a  glass  retort :  the  prcjduct  of  tho  distilla- 
tion was  received  in"  glass  bottles,  properly  applied, 
when  the  quantity  wa»  small,  or  into  a  receiver  lined 
with  lead  when  the  quantity  was  larcrcr. 

From  the  volat'lity  of  th-  oxyg  -n  as  united  with 
tbe  muriatic  acid,  when  simply  diffused  in  water, 


with  which  it  has  a  ^-ery  slight  aCBnity ;  and,  coDie*  Bis 
quently,  its  unequal  action  on  the  »>ods  which  were  ^ 
immersed  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  being  whitened, 
and  its  discharging  those  colours  which  were  wove 
into  the  goods  intended  to  remain  permanent;  as 
well  as  the  suffocating  vapours  arising  from  it  pro* 
ving  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  employed, 
it  soon  became  evident,  that  the  application  of  it  in 
an  extensive  manner  would  be  impracticable  if  these 
difficulties  were  not  more  or  less  removed.  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  effect  this ;  and  since  it  has 
been  accomplished,  a  number  of  persons  have  put  in 
their  claims  as  the  inventors  of  so  advantaeconi  an 
improvement.  Mr  Higgins  of  Dublin  and  Mr  Ber- 
thollet had  both  combined  the  oxymuriatic  acid  with 
potash,  so  early  as  the  year  1788.  The  knowledge 
of  the  latter' 8  naving  done  so,  and  that  the  acid  was 
thereby  deprived  of^its  offensive  smell,  induced  the 
bleachers  at  Javelle,  in  France,  to  add  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  Hence  the  oxymuriatic  acid  codi> 
bined  with  an  alkali,  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Javelle  liquor. 

Notwithstanding  this  evident  improvement,  it  was 
still  generally  maintained  by  chemists,  that  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid,  united  simply  with  water,  possessed 
greater  bleaching  power  than  that  which  is  combined 
with  caustic  alkali ;  but  this  was  contradicted  by  the 
practical  bleachers,  whose  experience  taught  tliem, 
that  though  the  acid,  thus  combined  with  an  alkali, 
whitened  with  somewhat  less  rapidity,  it  had  the  ad« 
vantage  of  i^taining  the  gas  mucn  longer  in  open  ves- 
sels, and  of  preservmg  fixed  dyed  colours,  sucn  as  the 
Turkey  or  Adrianople  red.  These  facts  are  now  so 
fully  established,  that  although  several  attempts  have 
been  made,  since  the  year  1796,  again  to  introduce 
the  oxymuriatic  acid,  diffused  siniply  in  water,  into 
air  tight  vessels,  to  prevent  its  offensive  smeU,  yet, 
from  a  conviction  of  its  absurdity,  it  has  been  adopt* 
ed  only  by  a  few. 

In  order  to  produce  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  bleach* 
ers  follow  different  methods  to  obtain  a  liquor  which 
they  suppose  possesses  the  highest  bleaching  powers. 
In  one  point  they  generally  agree,  which  is,  in  i  * 
ving  a  superabundance  of  the  materials  employed,  i 
which  they  are  certain  of  procuring  a  liquor  whic 
possesses  high  bleaching  powers.  One  of  the  most 
common  proportions  of  materials  employed  for  ma- 
king this  acid,  is  to  take  equal  parts,  by  weieht,  of 
common  salt  and  manganese,  which  are  intimately 
mixed  together.  Some  bleachers  moisten  the  mix* 
ture  with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste', 
so  that  tiie  dihsulved  salt  may  incorporate  more  inti- 
mately with  the  manganese.  An  equal  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  taken'  as  of  the  other  meteriali, 
waich  is  diluted  with  its  bulk  of  water,  and  allowed 
to  cool  before  being  poured  into  the  retort  on  the 
comb n led  silt  and  manganese.  The  charge  for  the 
distillation  thus  consists  of  equal  parts  of  salt,  man- 
ganese, and  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  «ith  an  eqaal 
bulk  of  water. 

In  the  above  proportions  of  the  materialii  it  is  en- 
dent,  that  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  if 
more  than  6u£Bcient  for  expeliiiig  the  munatic  3cid 
from  the  salt ;  two-third.^  of  the  former  add  bcitf 
enough  to  disengage  the  latter  at  a  modcntdy  higa 
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ffrtcf  f  wtim  equal  parts  of  salt,  man- 

^ luted  Kulpluinc  acidj  are  laed  in  the 

iftiflr.tion  of  the  oxytrmnatic  acidi  the  rcbiditiim  U- 
km  from  iUc  rrtor*  i<*  unifurmly  found  to  he  auper- 
MilpliaU-  of  ijincd   W^iifi   manganese.     The 

quanUTV  of  f  lUfd  U  also  too  gi^*if,  and 

tnuch  of  this  sulintance  is  wasted,  na  more  bein^  nc- 
cejiiary  than  is  sufiicient  fully  to  oxygenisc  the  mu- 
mttc  acid  dtiHng  the  diBtiUation* 

At  the  snmo  lime,  it  is  proper  to  retnarkv  that  the 
proportion  of  mangane^  muftt  be  subject  to  variation 
accarding  to  its  quality, 

Mr  Rupp  of  Manchester  (  Tfffm,  of  the  Lit.  nnd 
PtiiL  Soc.  ofMnnchesier:,  vol.  v.)  recommendu,  man- 
j^^ijese  3  purts,  cpmmpn  salt  8,  sulphuric  acid  6,  water 
1 2.  The  bleachers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
commonly  use  equal  parts  of  salt,  man^anese,^sulphu- 
ric  acid,  and  water,  ;«s  mentioned  above.  In  Ireland, 
the  common  proportions  are  said  to  be,  manganese 
6  parts,  common  salt  6,  sulphuric  acid  5,  water  5* 
In  France  and  Germany,  we  understand,  they  vary 
little  from  the  following  ;  manganese  2Q  parts,  com- 
n.ta  salt  64,  suJphuric  acid  44,  water  54. 

Besides  the  above  methods  of  making  the  oj^ymii- 
fiatic  acid,  that  which  was  originally  introduced  by 
Mr  Bertholkt  has  again  been  used  by  several  bleach- 
ers, on  account  of  the  high  price  of  potash.  It  con- 
fists  of  introducing  one  part  of  oxide  of  manganese 
into  the  retort,  on  which  is  poured  two  parts  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1200,  which  is 
diluted  with  its  bulk  of  water. 

The  reason  given  by  those  who  have  again  resorted 
to  the  latter  process  for  making  this  acid,  im,  that 
one-half  of  the  quantity  of  alkali  is  sufficient  for  neu- 
'truliy.ing  it  in  the  receiver,  because  the  oxymuriatic 
jicid  gas  is  presented  in  a  pure  state  without  any  mix- 
ture of  sulphureous  acid  gas,  which  they  suppose  rs 
•;ilways  produced  by  a  part  of  ihe  sulphuric  add  be- 
ing decomposed  in  the  retort  by  the  impurities  mixed 
Willi  the  oxide  of  manganese;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, one-balf  of  the  alkaline  lixrvium  is  sufficient, 
no  more  alkali  being  necessary  than  a  sufficiency  to 
*ret  ymuriatic  acid  gas  in  a  proper  state  of 

neiJi  It  for  the  purposes  of  bleaching.    What- 

ever  of  theory  may  be  in  these  inferences,  it  is  cer- 
.  lain,  that  bleaching  liquor  made  in  this  manner  pos- 
Ksses  power  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  use,  for 
rendering  goods  white  expeditiouiily. 
Ion    .  We  shall  now  describe  the  preparation  of  the  oxy- 
•  muriatic  acid  combined  with  potash,  as  conducted  in 
"the  apparatus  invented  by  Mr  Fiihen  See  Plate L.VL 
^Fig.  4. 

Supposing  the  receiver  K  to  contain  120  gallons 
English  uine  measure,  it  is  filled  at  the  hole  M  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
1015;  the  kad  stopper  is  then  replaced.     Twenty- 
one    lbs.    of  common    salt   being    intimately  mixed 
'with  fourteen    lbs*  of  the   black   oxide  of  manga- 
'lie«c,    the    mixture   is    moistened    with    water,   and 
•wrought  together  until   it   is  of  the  consistence  of 
'moist  dough.     By  this  means,  the  salt,  in  a  state  of 
'solution,  unites  more  intimately  with  the  manganese. 
The  top  of  the  retort  being  removed,  the  salt  and 
manganese  are  put  into  it  ;  the  cover  19  then  replaced, 
^  ^     1y  screwed  on  its- place. 


Into  16  lbs*  of  ««flphtiitc  acid  pour  gradually  the  Bleachim;. 
s«imc  wetgiit  of  water,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  cooL  '— 'V*"^ 
One  half  of  the  diluted  acid  is  poured,  by  a  lead  fun- 
nel, into  the  retort  by  the  hole  at  C,  which  is  then 
closed  by  the  lead  plug  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
oxymuriatic  acid  gas  which  is  instantly  disengaged, 
after  which  a  violent  agitation  is  heard  in  the  receiver 
K.  The*  distillation  is  usually  begun  injhe  eveniogt 
and  the  workman,  after  seeing  the  operation  going 
properly  forwar^l,  leaves  it  to  work  of  itbclf.  In  the 
morning,  the  distilktion  having  abated,  the  remainder 
of  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  the  re» 
tort,  when  a  fresh  disengagement  of  the  'gnz  take* 
place.  As  soon  as  it  is  obser^^d  to  slacken,  a  fire  ii 
put  into  the  furnace  in  order  to  heat  the  boiler  B, 
which  is  filled  wi||i  water,  into  which  chaff  or  any 
similar  light  substance  is  put  to  prevent  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water.  By  the  increased  heat  of  the  wu- 
ter,  the  distillation  goes  forward  witfi  renewed  vigour  t 
and  the  6re  is  continued  until  no  more  gas  is  disen- 
gaged, which  is  known  by  the  bubbling  noise  in  the 
receiver  being  no  lorj^cr  heard.  The  oxymuriatic  acid 
combined  with  potaah  may  now  be  drawn  off  by  the 
stop. cock  N  from  the  receiver  fr>r  use. 

Iq  the  above  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  having  a 
greater  affinity  htr  the  soda  contained  in  the  commofi 
salt  than  that  which  the  muriatic  acid  has,  the  Utter 
is  disengaged  from  the  soda,  and,  acting  on  the  man- 
ganese, Jt  deprives  it  of  its  oxygen,  which  now  exist- 
ing in  the  state  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  by  its  ex- 
pansive force  is  impelled  forward  through  the  lubes 
G  and  I  into  the  receiver  K,  where  it  ii  absorbed  by 
the  caustic  aJkaline  solution. 

\.  No  farther  improvements  t'^em  to  have  taken  Oxymu- 
place  in  the  combination  of  this  acid  witii  any  other  riatc  d^ 
substance  than  the  alkalis  until  the  year  1798,  w^hen  ^^^* 
Mr  Charles  Ten n ant  of  Glasgow,  by  a  well  conduct- 
ed series  of  experiments,  shewed,  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  united  with  what  are  called  the  alkaline 
earths,  such  as  barytcs,  stronlites,  and  lime*  Lime 
being  most  readily  procured,  after  a  number  of  trial* 
he  found,  that,  by  mechanical  agitation,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspension  of  the  finer  particles  of 
the  lime  in  water^  it  readily  united  with  the  oxymuri- 
atic acid  gas,  and  was  tiiereby  completely  dissolved. 
When,  therefore,  a  swificient  quantity  of  finely  pul- 
verised quicklime  i^  put  into  the  receiver  K  iu  place 
of  potash,  and  mechanically  agitated  daring  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  it  will  be  h>und  that 
it  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  forms  a  pure  and  transpa- 
rent solution  of  oxymuriate  of  lime,  possessing  the 
E.ame  power  of  retainm-ar  the  gas  as  the  alkalis  do. 

Mr  Tennant  has  since  earned  this  improvement  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  by  combining  the  oxy- 
muriatic acid  with  qi|icklimc  in  the  dry  way,  and 
thus  rendering  it  portable  to  any  distance  at  a  small 
expence.  For  this  further  improvement  he  justly  re- 
ceived another  patent,  which  secures  him  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  this  valuable  manufacture.  This  disco- 
very is  of  great  importance,  as,  by  means  of  so  com- 
mon and  cheap  a  substance  as  lime,  great  savings  are 
made  by  the  bleacher  in  the  exptnce  of  alkah  ;  and 
this  improvement  may  not  improperly  be  called  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  bleaching. 

F©r  use,  the  concrete  oxymuriate  of  lime  i^  diffused 
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Heidking.  in  water  by  agitation ;  the  insoluble  matter  contained 
in  the  lime  is  allowed  to  subside  until  the  liquor  is 
transparent.  When  drawn  off  for  use,  it  is  further  di- 
luted with  water  before  the  goods  are  immersed  in  it, 
in  order  to  be  whitened. 

VI.  The  oxide  of  manganese,  when  of  a  good  qua* 
lity,  is  of  a  black  shining  colour ;  when  combined  with 
oxygen  at  a  maxhnum,  it  conuins  44  parts  of  the 
metal  with  66  oarU  of  oxy^ ;  but  as  taken  from 
the  mines  whicn  contain  it,  it  is  never  found  so  pure. 
The  principal  defect  of  manganese  arises  from  its  be- 
ing united  with  chalk,  or  ores  of  iron  ;  and  when  any 
of  these  are  mixed  in  quantity  with  it,  its  effect  is 
proportionably  weakened  in  making  bleaching  liquor. 
The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  discovered 
in  manganese,  by  pouring  on  a  poltion  of  this  sub- 
stance nitric  acid  diluted  with  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
water.  If  the  manganese  be  good,  no  effervescence 
will  ensue,  nor  will  the  acid  dissolve  any  thincr ;  but 
if  carbonate  of  lime  be  present,  it  will  be  t^n  up 
by  the  acid.  To  the  solution  add  a  sufiEicient  Quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  potash  to  precipitate  the  lime. 
Its  weight  will  show  how  much  chalk  the  manganese 
under  examination  contained. 

The  adulteration  of  manganese  when  it  is  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  iron  is  less  easily  discovered.  But 
if  the  iron  be  in  such  a  state  of  oxidation  as  to  be 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  the  following  process  may 
discover  it :  Dissolve  a  portion  of  the  manganese  in 
strong  muriatic  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat ;  di- 
lute the  solution  largely  with  rain-water,  and  add  a 
solution  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  potash.  Tlte 
manganese  will  remain  suspended  by  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  but  the  iron  will  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  a  coloured  oxide,  on  mixing  the  two  so- 
lutions. From  an  observation  of  Klaproth's,  (JSf- 
saj/Sy  i.  p.  572. )  it  appears  that  oxides  of  iron  are  se- 
parable by  nitrous  acid,  with  the  addition  of  sugar« 
which  takes  up  the  manganese  only. 

VIL  Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  when  pure,  is  a  tmnsparent,  colourless 
fluid,  slightly  viscid,  and  without  smell.  The  speci- 
fic gravity  ot  the  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  gene- 
rally 1850,  or  almost  twice  the  weight  of  distilled 
water.  The  manufacture  of  it  is  now  carried  on  to 
such  extent  m  Great  Britain,  that  any  further  de- 
scription of  a  substance  so  well  known  is  unnecessa- 
ry. The  only  substances  with  which  it  is  ever  adul- 
terated are  lead,  and  supersulphate  of  potash.  A 
small  portion  of  lead  is  taken  uf>  during  its  formation, 
in  chambers  of  that  metal,  and  its  subsequent  concen- 
tration in  boilers.  On  this  account,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  often  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottles  con- 
taining it,  which  is  sulphate  of  lead.  After  the  com- 
bustion of  the  sulphur  and  nitre  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid,  supersulphate  of  potash  is  left  as  a 
residuum*  by  the  affinity  of  the  potash  contained  in 
the  nitre  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  Some  manufactu- 
rer^  add  a  strong;  solution  of  this  salt  to  the  water 
which  is  put  into  the  lead  chambers  where  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  formed.  Now,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  potash  contained  in  this  solution,  in  so 
far  is  the  specific  jrravity  increased,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  sulphunc  acio  is  rendered  ineffectual  for 
answering  the  purposes  of  bleaching. 


Sulphuric 
acid. 


This  adulteration  is  carried  lo  far  u  (teqnently  to  li 
leave  only  four-fifths  of  pure  acid.     Hence  it  ought  ^« 
to  be  the  bleacher's  study  to  purchase  what  cimluns 
only  pure  sulphuric  acid. 

V III.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  gene-  w 
rally  a  slightly  yellowish  tin^e,  which  proceeds  part-  ^ 
ly  from  the  impurities  contamnl  in  the  coDEimon  ok 
from  which  it  is  made,  and  partly  from  its  being  dis« 
tilled  in  iron  retorts.  When  distilled  in  glass  vessds 
from  pure  salt,  the  muriatic  acid  is  perfectly  ookur- 
less,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  about  1170. 

CHAP.  III. 

Ah  Account  of  the  Manner  in  which  (hue  Sub* 
stances  are  applied. 


of     lU 


The  comnion  operations  of  bleaching 

Steeping, 
Bucking, 

Boiling,  

Immersion  in  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 
Souring,  washing,  &c. 

Sect.  I.    On  Steeping. 

In  the  preparation  of  yarns  for  weaving*  whether  Oii^ 
composed  of  flax  or  cotton,  it  is  necessary  that  the  '^ 
weaver  employ  some  gelatinous  substance  to  give  the 
threads  the  requisite  adhesion  to  stand  the  opeFBtiofi 
of  weaving.    This  substance  is  commonly  mads  of 
wheaten  flour,  boiled  in  water  to  the  consilience  oF* 
pap,  which  is  applied  to  the  threads  with 'a  bmih. 
This  is  the  principal  extraneous  matter  upon  Ok 
goods*  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  blmcher  to  it- 
move.     To  accomplish  this,  the  linens,  after  being 
properly  assorted,  are  washed  in  the  wadi  stocks 
(Plate  jLV.  Fie.  6.)  for  some  hours*  in  order  to  Pi4l 
free  them  from  loose  stuff  which  may  be  attached  to  ^^* 
them.    Tliey  are  then  put  into  a  large  circular  vat*  ^ 
made  of  fir-deal  boards,  called  technically  a  kievt, 
into  which  they  are  laid  regularly  one  above  another, 
without  being  too  much  compressed.     After  the 
goods  are  disposed  in  the  kieve,  it  is  fiUed  with  alka- 
line ley,  at  a  blood-heat,* which  has  been  already  used 
in  bucking  or  boiling  former  parcels.    A  piece  of 
wood,  in  the  form  of  a  crass,  is  then  fixed  above  the 
goods,  in  order  to  keep  them  below  the  liquid. 

In  a  few  hours  an  intestine  motion  is  obaervahk, 
and  an  increase  of  temperature  takes  place  ;  the  G- 

auid  swells ;  bubbles  ot  air  rise  to  the  surface ;  and  a 
lick  scum  is  thrown  up.  Tliis  fermentation  cond- 
nues  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  So  soon  as  it  is  observed  chat 
it  has  ceased,  the  eoods  must  be  instantly  withdrawn 
from  the  kieve,  and  ag^ain  carried  to  the  wash  stocks, 
or  to  the  dash  wheel,  m  order  to  be  cleared  from  the 
loosened  filth.  Should  the  goods  be  left  too  long  u 
the  steep,  they  are  liable  to  considerable  damage ;  m, 
after  the  acetous  fermentation  ceases,  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation begins,  and  the  coloured  matter,  in  place 
of  being  loosened  from  the  jgoods,  is  fixed  in  them; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  dissolution  of  the  vegeta- 
ble fibre  of  the  cloth  is  begun*  and  were  they  Boie- 
s' 
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mam  too  Icng  In  tWs  ^^-* 
It  13  therefore  ibe  blc;ji 
flcrious  an  accident. 


Jy  roi. 

.iii^t  so 


Sbct.  II.     On  Bucking, 

This  is  cue  of  the  most  tmnorlant  operations  in  the 
^1  ..,!.. .,,^  ^jf  lin^p  good*.  There  are  several  methods 
this  process  is  carried  on»  but  of  these  we 
snail  nniy  ielect  two,  distinguishing  them  as  the  old 
and  new  methods  of  bucking.  In  the  former  way, 
tbc  linens  having  been  steeped  in  the  alkaline  ley*  ai 
before  describetf,  and  afterwards  well  washed,  are  re- 
gularly arranged  in  a  large  wooden  vat,  or  kieve  t  a 
^iler  of  sufficient  capacity  is  then  filled  with  caustic 
alkaUnc  ley,  which  is  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
blooi  The  boiler  is  then  emptied  by  a  stopcock 
upon  the  linens  in  the  kicve,  until  the^  an?  covered 
with  the  liquor.  After  having  remained  on  the 
cloth  for  some  time,  it  is  run  off  by  a  stopcock  at 
iKc  bottom  of  the  kieve,  into  an  iron  boiler  sunk  in 
the  ground,  from  whence  it  is  raised  into  the  boiler 
by  *  pump*  The  heat  is  now  raised  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature,  and  the  ley  a^m  run  upon  the  goods  in  the 
feevc ;  from  whence  it  is  returned  into  the  boiler,  as 
before  described ;  and  these  operations  are  continued, 
•Iways  increasing  the  heat,  until  the  alkaline  le^y  is 
l^ompk'Uly  saturated  with  the  colouring  matter  taken 
^  Q  the  cloth,  which  is  known  by  its  having  acqui- 
a  completely  offensive  smell,  and  losing  its  caui- 
idty. 
when  we  consider  the  effect  which  heatet!  liquids 
>n  coloured  vegetable  matter,  we  shall  see  the 
1  )  of  the  temperature  of  the  alkaline  ley  be- 

ing gradually  increased.     Thus,  when  vegetable  sub- 
ttnnci':  are  hastily  plunged  into  boiling  liquids,  the 
:^  matter,  in  place  of  being  extracted,  is  by 
b  temperature  fixed  into  them*     It  is  on  thjs 
QCipie  which  a  cook  acts  in  the  culinary  art,  when 
rtttn  colour  of  vegetables  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
i :   in  place  of  putting  them  into  water  when 

they  are  kept  back  until  the  water  is  boiling  ; 

_^  lecausc  it  is  w*ell  known,  that,  in  the  former  case, 
the  green  colour  would  be  entirely  extracted,  where- 
as, when  the  vegetables  are  not  infused  until  the  wa- 
ter is  boiling,  the  colour  is  completely  preserved,  or 
fixed.  On  the  same  principle,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  alkaline  ley  is  gradually  raised,  the  extractivit 
and  colouring  matter  is  more  effectually  taken  from 
tlie  cloth  ;  and  the  case  is  reversed  wnea  the  ley  ts 
applied  at  the  boiling  temperature,  so  much  so,  that 
en  which  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with 
treatment,  can  never  be  brought  to  a  good 
i^hite* 

When  the  alkaline  ley  is  satn rated  with  colouring 
natter,  it  is  run  off,  as  unfit  for  further  use  in  this 
operation.  But  were  the  linens  to  be  instantly  taken 
Dut  of  the  kieve,  and  carried  to  be  washed  in  th<; 
jafh-wheel  while  hot,  a  certain  portion  of  the  colour- 
wg  matter  would  be  again  fixed  into  tlicm,  which  n 
pxtremely  difficult  to  eradicate.  In  order  to  prevent 
liUi  the  most  approved  bleachers  run  warm  water 
pon  the  cloth  so  soon  as  the  impure  ley  is  run  oflT; 
ih  combtnes  with,  and  carries  off  part  of  the  re- 
'ftg  impurities  ;  a  stream  of  nvmter  it  iheniJlow. 
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ed  to  run  r      '    'Ttn^fmTSFHSvS^^SW^^m^f  off   D^e^hin 
almost  tra  The   linens  are  now  taken  to  '-"'•"   " 

the  wash-stQcks,  ur  to  the  daah-whcel,  to  be  furtber 
cleaned,  with  the  jjixatest  safety. 

The  process  of  bucking  was  long  carried  on  in 
this  manner  without  any  improvement,  until  Mr 
John  Lourie,  as  before  narrated,  introduced  an  appa- 
ratus admirably  calculated  for  cunducling  this  opera- 


tion on  the  large  scale,  which  being  in  some  measure 

:ir  as  a 
quantity  of  alkali,  is  saved. 


self  operative,  much  labour,  as  well  as  a  considerable 


The  boiler  (Plate  LVL  Fig,  2J  being  filled  with  Pi-ati 
caustic  alkaline  ley,  and  the  linens  being  properly  ar-  ^^*' 
ranged  in  the  wooden  kieve  above  it,  the  handle  of  ^*^'  ^ 
the  pump  GG  is  set  in  motion  by  the  machinery  : 
the  Icy  now  flows  through  the  pipe  N  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  pump,  and  falling  on  the  bruad  plate  of 
metal  MO,  it  is  spread  in  a  perpetual  current  on  the 
cloth,  while  the  valve  K  opening  inwards,  admits 
the  ley  to  return  into  the  boiler*  Immediately  on 
the  pump  being  set  to  work,  a  fire  is  put  to  the  boil- 
er, by  wluch  the  ley  being  gradually  heated,  the 
linens  receive  the  benefit  of  the  regular  increase  of 
temperature,  and  the  colouring  matter  from  the 
cloth  is  thereby  more  effectually  removed.  When 
the  ley  begins  to  boil,  the  handle  of  the  pump  it 
detached  from  the  machinery  of  the  water  wb^!el, 
and  by  the  ley  being  <:ompletely  confined  in  the  close 
boiler,  it  is  forced  up  the  pump,  and  falls  in  a  per* 
petual  stream  through  the  pipe  N  upon  the  lirieat 
m  the  kieve  A  BCD* 

The  efficacy  of  this  manner  of  conducting  the 
bucking  process  must  be  evident  at  first  sight :  while 
the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  a  current  of  fresh  ley 
is  constantly  presented  to  different  surfaces  of  the 
goods  for  saturation,  thereby  rendering  it  more  ac* 
live  in  cleansing  them.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which 
the  apparatus  is  first  wrought  by  the  water  wheel,  or 
steam  engine,  and  its  self-operating  power  afterwardtf 
puts  it  completely  out  of  the  power  of  servants  to 
slight  the  work,  independent  of  the  great  saving  of 
alkali,  which,  in  most  cases  where  it  has  been  ap* 
plied,  amounts  to  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
quantity  formerly  used. 

Sect.  III.    On  Boiling, 

In  the  bleaching  of  linen  cloth,  boiling  is  only  On  boilings* 
used  when  the  ^<x)d8  are  nearly  white,  with  pearl 
ashes  alone,  or  with  pearl  ashes  along  with  soap  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  whitening  process :  all  that  it 
necessary  in  this  operation,  is  to  keep  the  goods  com- 
pletely under  the  liquid,  so  that  it  may  act  uniformly 
upon  them.  In  no  case  is  the  boiUng  carried  on  in  a 
violent  manner,  but  with  a  gentle  simmering  heat. 
The  boilers  are  made  of  cast  iron,  of  the  commoti 
construction,  with  a  large  stopcock  at  botton^  •**  ^*-^ 
der  to  empty  it  of  the  waste  ley. 

Sect.  IV.    Immersion  in  the  Oxj/muriate  ofPotasJt, 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  modem  chemists,  the  Iminer»ion 
Dxymuriatic  acidi  in  consequence  of  yielding  wp  its  i**  theoiy- 
oxygcn  to  the  colouring  matter  of  vegetables,  there*  '"^^^J^^'f 
by  deprives  them  of  colour,  and  by  thtt  means  they  P"^'^ 
4« 
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Btnchnig.  are  further  pPtDsred  for  alkaline  stibaUncea  actmg 
'"  »  -'  upon  them,  and  fitting  them  for  the  fcceptiou  of 
oxygen  in  subsequent  immersions.  We  have  already 
described  the  method  of  pre{>aring  the  oxymuriatic 
a(;id  with  potash  at  some  length,  and  have  now  only 
to  remark,  that  the  common  wi^  of  diluting  it  for 
use,  is  by  adding  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pure  ma- 
ter,  until  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  is  \005» 
The  linens,  after  being  clean  washed,  are  steeped  in 
ii  for  twelve  hours,  then  drained,  and  washed  for  be* 
ing  further  bucked  or  boiled. 

Sect.  V.     On  Souring. 

In  soui-ing.  Souring  is  in  general  the  last  or  finisJujig  process 
in  bleaching,  as  afterwards  the  linens  are  (xuy  further 
washed  in  spring  water,  in  order  to  their  being  blued 
and  made  up  for  the  aiarket. 

In  preparing  the  sour,  into  a  large  fir  tub,  lined 
with  lead,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  water 
as  will  ffive  it  the  acidity  of  strong  vinegar.  The 
acid  and  water  must  be  well  mixed  together  before 
immersing  the  linens,  which  are  genenuly  steeped  in 
it  for  twelve  hours,  then  drained,  and  washed  in  pure 
water.  The  operation  of  washing  must  be  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  after  this  process ;  were  any  of 
the  .icid  to  remain  in  the  goods,  and  to  be  dried  into 
them,  they  would  infaUioly  rot,  although  the  acid 
lias  no  such  effect  upon  Uiem  while  they  are  kept 
wet. 

What  effect  souring  has  in  bleaching,  neither  the 
practical  bleacher  nor  the  chemist  have  attempted  to 
determine.  It  is  ceruin,  that,  from  frequent  use,  it 
completely  loses  its  acidity,  and  remains  an  inert  sub- 
8tance»  similar  to  a  neutral  salt.  Some  suppose  that 
it  is  saturated  with  the  remaining  alkali  which  has 
not  been  completely  washed  from  the  goods ;  with 
iron,  which  is  said  to  be  a  component  part  of  aQ  ve^ 
getable  substances ;  or  with  earth,  which  is  likewise 
said  to  be  contained  in  them.  Whatever  may  he  in 
these  conjecturesi  it  is  certain,  that  when  linena  are 


soured  about  the  middle  of  the  bleacliinff  pteo^sit  it  Sod 
has  a  considerable  effect  in  hastening  forward  the  ^""^ 
^oods  to  a  complete  white,  and,  in  coasequencei  ear- 
ly souring  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  practical 
bleachers. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations  with 
regard  to  the  method  ot  applying  the  various  articka 
used  in  bleaching  linen  cloth,  we  shall  now  bring  iht 
whole  intp  one  point  of  view,  by  detailing  the  con- 
nection af  these  processes,  as  carried  on  at  a  Ueach- 
$eld  which  has  uniformly  been  successful  in  return- 
ing the  cloth  of  a  good  white,  and  otherwise  giving 
satisfaction  to  their  employers ;  and  we  shfidT  only 
previously  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  bold  it  up 
as  the  best  process  which  may  be  employed ;  as  every 
experienced  bleacher  knows,  that  processea  must  be 
varied,  not  only  according  to  existmg  circumstances,, 
but  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  likens  opera- 
ted upon. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitiout.  where  washing  is 
mentioned,  it  must  always  be  understood  that  the  li- 
nen is  taken  to  the  wash  stocks,  or  dash  wheel,  and 
washed  well  in  them  for  some  hours.  This  part  of 
the  work  can  never  be  overdone ;  and  on  its  beiiw 
pr^erly  executed  between  every  part  of  the  bnQkiagf 
boiling,  steeping  in  the  oxynjunatic  acid,  and  soor^ 
ing,  not  a  little  of  the  succeu  of  bleaching  dependSi 
By  exposure  is  meant,  that  the  linen  doth  ia  taken 
and  spread  upon  the  bleachgreen  for  four»  six,  nr 
eight  days,  according  as  the  routine  of  business  caBs 
for  the  return  of  the  cloth,  in  order  to  undergo  far- 
ther operations. 

<*  A  parcel  of  goods  consists  of  S60  pieces  of  thov 
linens  which  are  called  Britannias.  fofh  piece  is 
35  yards  long,  and  they  vseigh  on  an  average  10  Dau 
each :  the  weight  of  the  parcel  is,  in  conieqnciiQe^ 
about  SGOO  pounds  avoirdupois  weight.  The  lioeas 
are  first  washed,  and  then  steeped  in  waste  ilkifiar 
ley,  as  formerly  described  under  these  proocsseai 
they  then  nndei^  the  following  opetationst: 


1st,  Bucked  with  60 ,1b  pearl  ashes^  washed,  eiposed  cm  the  fields. 


2d,   Ditto   .  .  . 

80 

.  •  •  do.  •  •  •  do. 

.  •   do.  .  •  •  .  .  do. 

3d,  Ditto  .  .  . 

90 

.  potashes,    .  .  do. 

.  •  do do. 

4;th,  Ditto  .  .  . 

80 

.  .  •  do.    .  .  •  do. 

•  •    do do. 

5th,  Ditto   .  .  . 

80 

...  do.   .  •  •  do. 

•  »  do.  •  •  •  •  .  do* 

6th,  Ditto  .  .  . 

50 

•  .  •  do.   •  .  •  do. 

•  •   do.  .....  do* 

7th,  Ditto   .  .  . 

70 

...  do.   ...  do. 

•  •  do.  •  •  •  •  •  do. 

8th,  Ditto    .  .  . 

70 

...  do.    ...  do. 

•  .   do.  •••*..  do- 

9th,  Soured  one  night  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washed. 
10th,  Backed  with  50  tb  pearl  ashes,  vsashed,  exposed  on  the  field. . 
11th,  Immersed  in  the  oxymtiriate  of  potash  12  hours. 
12th,  Boiled  with  30  !b  pearl  ashes,  washed,  exposed  on  the  field. 

ISth,  Ditto  ....  30  ...  .  .do.  .  .  do.  .  .  ..do. do- 

14th}  Soured,  washed. 


The  linens  are  then  taken  to  the  rubbing  board, 
and  well  rubbed  with  a  strong  lather  of  black  soap, 
after  which  they  are  well  washed  throusrh  pure  spring 
water.  At  this  period  they  are  carehilly  examinee^ 
and  those  which  are  fully  bleached  are  laid  aside  to 
be  blued  and  made  up  for  the  market ;  while  those 
which  arc  not  fully  whiu,  ace  returned  to  be  boikd 
and  steeped  ia  t^  oxvm ivdata  of  potash^  and  saiyie^r 
Initil  they  are  fully  white." 


By  the  above  prooess»  690  pounds  weight  of  al- 
kali IS  taken  to  bkach  360  pieces  of  Uqcvk  eadt  pieer 
consisting  of  35  yards  ia  length ;  ao  that  .thtt  expn- 
diture  of  alkali  would  be  somewhat  kaa  than  2  ft 
for  each  piece,  were  it.  not  that  some  patl  of  tW 
linens  are  not  fuUy  whitened,  as  above  oAted.  Tvo 
pounds  of  alkali  maj.tbtrafore  be  stated  aa  the  ava- 
sage.qiMatity  jsmfk^Fed  fiw  btrachiaf  tm^  piacatf 
goods. 
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'1'" .  .^rr..A  r, ,  '"^^f^timifkf  Unenii  in  Irrland  i#  limi. 
lar  :  nJjpppltenition  in  the  f«rdcet8  d*- 

pending  idgmait      '     '  i  incr ea- 

sing or  •  ,  ^  the  q ti ;i  '       Bilt 

tt  18  common  at  most  '  hb 

ni  the  oxymtmate  ot   ^  ' 'y 

ftSge  of  tht  |noce«,  or  a:  uiitler- 

Ethc  lifth  or  aixth  oj  /.     By 

irieans,  those  partB  of  the  tlax  which  arc  mogl 
alt  to  bleach  are  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the 
ilkati;  and,  fts  before  noticed,  eotinng  early  in  wtfak 
iSluted  tulphuric  acid  assists  jTcatly  in  forwarding 
tiie  whitening  of  tlie  linens.  Mr  Grimshaw,  calico 
prir*-  '  "  Belfast,  was  the  first  who  i^cormnciided 
ea»  ^,  which  has  since  been  very  girti^rally 

tdo|n*nj. 


CHAR  IV. 
Bkackingfar  Caluo  FrintiH^. 


H        In  blciehin^  lirren  and  cotton  dotbv  *^  tlie  pof- 

S    |K>«eof  belt  i  with  difF«ient  colouM^t  «ti  the 

^     procrss  of  j  ^    mting*  a  piSte  white  k  not  so 

mttcb  sourht  for,  as  that  the  ^oods  are  what  is  lech- 

nics^y  called  well  rooted  ;  that  is,  that  the  colouring 

ttjatt?r  and  vegetable  oil  is  fully  eistracted  frofn  them. 

L    This  i»  attained  chiefly  by  the  linens  being  bucked 

H   ^twl  boiled  m  a  BoUttimi  of  alkali,  rendered  modtrstely 

^    cstifttic  by  quicklime,  in  order  to  preserve  the  fibrit 

of  the  cloth  from  being  too  much  reduced.     The  aU 

kaltne  folution  must  be  wtU  settled*  and  transparent 

aj  water  ;  because,  if  the  Inne  remains  either  in  solu- 

^n  or  suspension  m  the  smallest  proportion^  it  is  apt 

to  be  precipitated  into  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  and 

destroy  the  purity  of  those  parts  intended  to  be  white. 

Unei)  cloth  requires  to  be  bucked  and  boiled  from 

tf?f»  to  twelfe  times  in  xhx^  alkaline  solution  j  being 

mtU  washed   and   exposed   on  the  bleach gT«?n  be- 

-twem  eacb  operation.     It  is  soun^d  at  the  end  of  the 

•htth  boiling ;  and  again  soured  at  the  end  of  this 

procetSi  when  the  goods  are  stipposcd  fully  bleached 

few  printing. 

To  ftscci-tain  wheth*?r  the  cloth  is  fit  for  printing, 
a  sm^U  stripe  is  torn  from  the  end  of  one  of  the 
pieces,  and  printed  with  one  of  the  mordant*  used 
in  the  fixing  of  the  dye.  After  that  the  mor- 
dam  has  remained  a  sufficient  time  in  the  clothi  it 
h  rinsed  in  pure  water  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
patts  of  the  mordant,  and  then  immtmed  into  a 
copper  pan  in  cold  water,  which  contains  a  little 
naadderi  the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  while  the 
doth  10  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  a  bit  of 
•tSek  in  the  decoction  of  tttiidder,  until  the  colour  is 
^Tcd  to  the  shade  required.  At  this  period,  if  the 
cloth  is  properly  bleached,  the  place  stained  with 
ibe  mordant  will  alone  have  attracted  the  colouring 
ntatter  of  the  madder  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  rtg  r*- 
HiaDt  white*  But  should  tbe  part  intended  for  white 
be  stained  a  dirty  light  rcdf  the  cloth  is  not  fully 
bleached}  and  it  must  again  be  boiled  in  the  solution 
^  0f  llkali* 
H        Cotton  cloth  intended  for  calico  printing  is  more 

It 


—  in  the  alkaline  solution,  bctng  aB  that  is  re«  flftftchlof. 
r  making  a  good  wliite.    One  pound  of  po^  ' 

:i^Ua  "     rujfficient  to  bletch  a  piece  of  calico  of 

5&1  ^'  h.     This  gives  about  three  ounces  o( 

pot.  T  every  time  they  are  boiled* 

Btft^  the  boiling  process,  the  cair- 

cocs  aiv2  d  exposed  on  the  bleachgr-een,  the 

ii^m^  as  I  ;  and  soured,  at  the  ef\d  of  the 

nner.     In  order  t  n 

iy  bleached  for  pn  *e 

same  metliad  \b  foii'jwed  as  that  which  is  already  de* 
scribed  for  the  trial  of  Imen  cloth. 

In  bleachmg  both  kinds  for  printing,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  immerse  them  in  the  oKymuriatic  solu- 
tions j  except  in  the  i^vinter  months,  when  a  c^od 
white  is  not  w>  easily  obtamed,  by  the  action  of  tfe 
eun  and  air.  Neither  are  the  goods  watered  arti- 
ficially  when  spread  on  the  bleachgreen  (  but  they 
are  (after  being  well  washed)  allowed  to  lie  expOltd 
to  all  the  vietiStttides  of  the  reason,  until  the  conamn 
routint?  of  toaili^Sl  calls  for  their  return  to  uodef^ 
farther  operations.     This  proccN  ^         'd 

dry  bleaching,  in  contradistincti  li 

the  goods  are  arttfkndiy  wetted  when  tapostd  on  tlie 
field. 

After  linen  or  cotton  cloth  is  printed  and  dyed^ 
a  certain  dulness  of  colour  attaches  itacif  to  the 
parts  intended  to  remain  white  ;  ariaing  partly  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  bleaching^  but  mone  itt' 
quently  from  a  part  of  the  mordant,  which  Ims  been 
printed  on  the  cloth^  being  loosened  by  the  inetidft- 
sed  temperature  of  tlie  w^ter  btfth.  This  unites 
with  the  decoction  of  madder  or  other  cokitirvug^ 
matter  used  in  the  bathi  and  is  precipitated  on  th^ 
pans  iiittnded  to  remaiti  a  pure  white*  To  i^mof^ 
this  partial  stain  in  an  easy  manner,  without  long  ex- 
posure upon  the  bleach grecn^  has  iBog  bcea  much 
wanted  by  calico  printers 

In  order  to  attain  thif^  vartous  !i4^hod«  liave  beeli 
resorted  to  without  effect^  arisfing  partly  from  tlfc 
imperfection  of  the  substances  employed.  Steeping 
printed  goods  after  being  dyed,  in  the  oacymuriate  Of 
lime,  not  onlr  changes  all  the  colours,  and  rendera 
them  of  a  duller  hue  ;  but  also  particles  of  the  lime 
attach  themselves  so  intimately  to  the  cloth^  that  it 
acts  as  a  discharge,  andefTaoeathe  colours  altogether. 
Although  a  dilute  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  pot- 
ash does  not  act  in  >o  severe  a  manner  as  the  oxymu- 
riate of  lime,  yet  it  operates  strongly  as  an  alterative 
to  most  colours ;  changing  the  red  colour  to  pink, 
md  the  purple  and  lilac  are  turned  to  bluish  shades 
of  the  same  colour ;  besides,  the  action  of  the  alkali 
scourges  the  whole  colours,  by  reducing  their  int ea- 
sily and  brilliafjcy*  In  consequence  of  these  defeeci, 
both  these  substances  are  unfit  for  prodticiag  a  gnw! 
white  on  printed  goods  ;  without  at  the  same  titnc 
acting  as  an  alterative,  in  completely  changing  tke 
shade  of  colour  wanted. 

In  searching  for  a  subataoce  which  poseeatltf  Roue 
of  tbese  pernicious  qualities^  wc  bivir  found,  that  the 
oxymuriate  of  magnesia  in  every  respect  answers  in 
the  most  complete  manner^  not  only  for  clearing  the 
white  ground  of  the  goodsi  but  also  in  preserving 
the  c<mtird  of  the  asat  abade  which  Uicy  were  origi- 
nally. 
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Uleadiing.  Of  all  the  earths  which  are  partially  soluble  in  wa- 
tery magnesia  possesses  the  property  of  changing  co- 
lours least ;  the  alteration  made  by  it  on  paper  stain- 
ed with  litmus  being  scarcely  perceptible.  It  isy 
therefore*  peculiarly  fitted,  when  united  with  oxygen, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  stain  from  the  white 
of  printed  goods. 

In  making  tliis  preparation,  the  magnesian  earth 
must  be  previously  broken  in  water,  as  fine  as  possible, 
in  the  manner  of  starch.  It  is  then  introduced  into 
the  receiver  K  of  the  apparatus  for  making  the 
oxymuriatic  acid.  (See  Phte  LVI.,  fig.  4.)  Into 
the  retort  A  one  part  of  good  manganese  is  intro- 
duced, on  which  is  poured  two  parts  of  muriatic  acid, 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  1200,  diluted  with  its  bulk 
of  water ;  the  distillation  instantly  commences,  and 
the  magnesia  is  dissolved  by  the  oxymuriatic  acid.  In 
order  to  keep  the  magnesia  in  suspension,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  agitate  the  liquor  in  the  receiver  occasionally 
by  a  staff  similar  to  a  chum  staff,  which  is  placed  in 
the  receiver,  the  handle  coming  up  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cover. 

When  the  magnesia  is  dissolved,  and  the  impurities 
which  it  may  contain  have  subsided,  it  is  drawn  off 
for  use.  For  this  purpose,  a  clean  copper  is  filled 
with  pure  water,  and  the  heat  is  raised  to  about  160 
or  170  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  So  much  of  the  oxy- 
muriate  of  magnesia  is  then  added  as  will  give  to  the 
water  in  the  copper  a  sensible  taste  of  the  salt.  As 
soon  as  it  is  introduced,  the  whole  must  be  quickly 
mixed  together  by  a  dean  broom.  The  printed 
goods,  having  been  previously  slightly  braned,  are 
tken  quickly  run  over  the  wince  mto  the  copper ; 
comtinuing  to  run  them  over  the  wince  until  the  white 
is  sufiiciently  clear.  This  operation  takes  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  goods  are  then  carried  to  be  stream- 
ed in  pure  water,  to  prevent  the  farther  action  of  the 
oxygen  on  the  colours.  By  the  addition  of  a  little 
more  of  the  oxymuriate  of  magnesia,  fresh  parcels 
of  goods  nmy  be  pntered  into  toe  copper  for  clear- 
ing, and  the  process  may  be  thereby  continued  for 
a  whole  da)r ;  after  which  the  contents  are  ruB  off 
from  the  boiler. 


CHAP.  V. 

On  Blcachifig  Muslin, 

aieacliing  In  the  bleaching  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  muslin, 
iiuslin.  such  as  the  fabnc  of.  goods  called  Jaconet^  afur 
they  have  been  steeped  and  washed,  they  are  first 
boiled  ia  a  weak  solution  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  ;  af- 
ter being  again  washed,  they  are  twice  boiled  in  soap 
alone,  and  then  soured  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Being  washed  from  the  sour,  they  are  again  boiled  in 
soap,  washed,  and  then  immersed  in  the  oxymuriate 
of  potash.  The  boiling  in  soap,  and  steeping  in  the 
oxymuriate,  is  now  repeated,  until  the  mushn  is  a  puKe 


soured  and  wafchecTin  pnie  ■« 


white.    They  are  then 
spring  water. 

In  bleaching  the  finer  fabrics  of  muslin,  such  as  ' 
those  kinds  called  Mull  Mull  and  Book,  nearly  the 
same  process  is  followed  as  the  above  for  bleaching  of 
Jaconet;  only  that,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of 
the  fobric,  no  pearl  ashes  are  used?  in  boiling,  but 
soap  alone.  Otherwise,  thev  are  treated  in  the  aae 
manner,  in  being  alternately  washed,  boiled,  and 
steeped  in  the  oxymuriate  of  potash ;  and  when  folly 
white,  they  are  soured  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid* 

In  the  bleaching  of  cotton  doth,  where  fixed  oo-  ] 
lours  *  are  previously  dyed  in  the  yam  before  it  is  < 
wove  into  cloth,  great  care  is  necetsarr.  Before  ^ 
it  was  customary  to  introduce  caustic  alkali  into  the 
receiver  of  the  apparatus  for  making  the  oxymoriite 
of  potash >  the  most  complete  uncertainty  occuned 
witli  the  bleapher  in  his  attempts  to  bleach  cotton 
goods  wherein  the  most  fixed  colours  were  wove. 
Sometimes  the  colours  were  in  tolerable  preservatioa 
when  the  oxymuriatic  acid  was  used  in  moderation ; 
at  other  times,  the  colours  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
tracted from  this  acid  being  used  too  strong.  At  last 
it  was  discovered,  that  when  a  considerable  qiiantitj 
of  the  alkali  was  introduced  into  the  receiver,  for  the 
neutralizing  of  the  oxymuriatic  add,  that  the  fixed 
or  permanent  colours,  which  were  immersed  into  it, 
were  by  no  means  injured.  On  this  prindple,  cotton 
goods  of  the  kind  called  Pulicates,  into  which  fixed 
colours  are  wove,  and  which  have  thoroughly  to  nn^ 
dergo  the  whole  process  of  bleaching,  Uie  colours 
are  more  brilliant  than  in  those  goods,  of  the  one 
kind,  which  are  wove  along  with  yarns  that  have 
been  previously  bleached. 

The  common  process  of  bleaching  pulicates,  ■• 
to  which  permanent  colours  are  wove,  is,  to  wash 
the  dressing  or  starch  well  out  in  cold  water.  Tp 
boil  them  gently  in  soap,  and,  after  again  waabing, 
to  immerse  them  in  a  moderately  strong  solation  m 
the  oxymuriate  of  potash  ;  and  this  process  ia  CbIf 
lowed  until  the  white  is  good :  they  arc  then  aovitd 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  Kooda  are  attest- 
ed to  in  a  proper  manner,  the  ccHoura,  in  place  of 
being  impaired,  will  be  found  greatly  improved,  and 
to  have  acquired  a  delicacy  of  tint  whicn  no  other 
process  can  impart  to  them. 

Pulicates,  or  ginghams,  which  have  been  wove 
along  with  yarn,  which  has  been  previouslT  bleached, 
arp  first  freed  by  washing  from  the  aurch  or  dres- 
sing: they  are  then  washed,  or  slightly  boiled  with 
soap.  4kfter  which,  they  are  completely  xinaed  ia 
pure  spring  water,  and  then  soured* 

Besides  these  common  processes  for  Ueaching,  an- 
other has  been  lately  introduced  with,  great  aocccasb 
by  Mr  John  Tumbiul  of  Bonhill-place,  in.  Donbac- 
tonshire,  for  which  a  patent  was  granted- Um. 

This  method  of  bleachbg^consista^of  imm^raiiig 
the  cotton  or  linen  goods  b  a  pretty  atrong  .aoliition 
of  caustic  alkali*  and  afterwards  exposing  them  to 


*  By  Fixiid  Colours  are  here  meant,  those  which  resiBt  the  action  of  the  alkalis  in  on  eminent  d^ree,  with  proper  treat- 
ment. The  colours  usually  denominated  fixed,  on  cotton,  are  the  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red,  and  lu  eompoundaorKhcer 
purple,  by  the  addiUon  of  if«n  |w»€s;  YaKi9tt9  ibato  9f  Uue  fnnn  Ml^f  togcfher  with  MTand  gold  coloitf,  tingafviih 
the  oaidca  of  Iron. 
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it  the  iTcciver,  made  af  (ii'-dcal  boarda  firmly 
liooped,  mto  which  the  doth  ift  laid  loosely  on  the 
iToo  grating  C.  BB  art;  iron  hcsps  fixed  to  the  Mde 
of  the  rrcciver,  into  which  anothfr  hesp  of  iron,  con- 

feing  a  screw  D,  is  placed,     Thi»  is  moveable*  n 
s  over  by  ajomt,  to  make  fast  the  cast-iron  cc. 
Oiw  i  oft  he  tub  or  receiver:  the  joining  of  the 

lid  y  luted  by  plated  rope  being  nailed  to  the 

mouth  of  the  tub.  The  iron  cover  is  put  on  its 
pbcey  or  removed  at  pleasure,  by  the  hook  of  a 
cmnc  being  put  into  iKe  ring  E  fixed  in  the  centre 
»f  '^  •  ltd.  A  hole  it  pierced  through  ftie  cover,  in- 
.h  a  wooden  pin  F  is  thru&{»  the  use  of 
wi;j*.n  ift  to  know  when  the  iteam  is  of  sufficient 
strrngth. 

The  cotton  or  linen  goods  having  been  previously 
cleaned  by  steeping  and  washing,  arei  after  being 
wrll  drained,  steeped  in  a  Bolution  of  caustic  alkali 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  1020.  After  the  buper- 
'  aitaline  ley  has  been  drained  from  them,  tliey 
ijigcd  on  the  grating  C  in  the  receiver.  The 
cover  is  then  placed  on  the  vessel,  and  firmly  screw- 
ed down  ;  and  the  stectm  is  admitted  by  turning  the 
•topcuck  H,  of  the  pipe  G,  which  communicates 
with  a  steam  boiler  of  the  common  construction. 

When  the  steam  is  admitted,  the  action  of  the  al- 
kali is  increased  by  the  heat,  so  as  completely  to  dis- 
»uUe  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cloth.  The  steam- 
tf.cr  iH  continued  for  some  hours,  after  which  the 
removed  to  the  wash  stocks,  or  dash  wheel| 
.;.  ^i^vi  to  be  cleansed  :  they  are  again  immersed  in 
tKe  sol ut ton  of  alkali,  and  steamed  in  the  recdirer 
until  they  are  sufficiently  white ;  after  which  they 
an  soured  and  washed  as  in  common  bleaching. 
This  process  of  whitening  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  may 
sd%Q  be  forwarded  by  the  assistance  of  the  oxy muria- 
tic acid,  at  proper  intervals. 

Br  iKis  method  of  bleaching,  a  contiderable  saving 
of  alkali  is  gained,  as  the  whole  is  completely  satu- 
rated with  Uie  colouring  matter  of  the  cloth.  Nine, 
4M  at  most  ten  steeps  in  the  alkali,  with  alternate  expo- 
ture  to  the  action  of  the  steam  bath,  being  sufficient 
to  bleach  lintn  cloth  effect ually :  Five  steeps,  with 
exposure  to  the  steam,  is  sufficient  for  cotton  clothe 

Havipg  thus  given  a  succinct  account  of  the 
various  operations  of  bleaching,  we  shall  close  this 
article,  by  making  such  observations  as  seem  oatu- 
rally  to  arise  from  the  subject. 

The  first  inquiry  which  presents  itself  it,  What 
arc  the  substances  with  whicn  linen  and  cotton  cloth 
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is  coloured  ?  This  is  shown  by  Mr  Kirwan  in  his 
eactUcnt  memoir  on  this  subjectt  contained  in  the 
JrUh  TratuacUons  for  1789. 

He  precipitated,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid,  the 
coloormg  matter  from  an  alkaline  ley,  saturated  with 
the  extract  from  linen  yam,  and  found  it  to  possess 
the  following  properties.  When  allowed  to  dry  on 
d  filter,  it  assumed  a  dark  green  colour,  and  felt 
clammy  like  moist  clay. 

"  I  took,"  says  lie,  **  a  small  portion  of  it,  and 
added  to  it  60  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  ;  but 

ra  particle  of  it  was  dissolved*     The  remainder  I 


dried  on  a  sand  heat ;  it  then  assumed   a  shining  BleacKfng. 
black  colour ;  became  more  brittle  \  but  internally 
remained  of  a  greenish  yellow,  and  weighed  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 

By  treating  eight  quarts  more  of  the  saturated 

ley  in  the  same  manner,   I  obtained  a   further  <|uan<> 

of  the  greenish  deposit,  on  which  I  made  the 

I  u wing  experiments. 

1.  Having  digested  a  portion  of  it  in  rectilicd  spi- 
rita  of  wine,  it  communicated  to  it  a  reddish  hue, 
and  was  in  a  great  measure  dissolved  ;  but,  by  the 
addition  of  distilled  water,  the  solution  became 
milky,  and  a  white  deposit  was  gradually  formed  : 
the  black  matter  dissolved  in  the  same  manner. 

2L  Neither  the  green  nor  the  black  matter  wa«  so- 
luble in  spirit  of  turpentine  or  Unseed  oil,  by  a  con- 
tinued  long  digestion* 

S.  The  black  matter  being  placed  on  a  red-hot 
iron,  burned  with  a  yellow  flamt  and  black  smoke, 
leaving  a  coaly  residuum* 

4.  The  green  matter  being  put  bto  the  ▼itnoHc^ 
muriatic,  and  nitrous  acids,  communicated  a  brown* 
ish  tinge  to  the  two  former,  and  a  greenish  to  the 
latter  ;  but  did  not  seem  at  all  diminiflied. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  matter  extracted  from 
linen  yam  by  alkalies,  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  resin, 
different  from  pure  resins  only  by  its  insolubility  in 
essential  oils,  and  in  this  respect  rcsembhng  lacs.  I 
now  proceeded  to  examine  the  powers  of  the  differ- 
ent alkahes  on  this  substance.  Eight  grains  of  it 
being  digested  in  a  solution  of  crystalUzed  mineral 
alkali,  saturated  in  the  temperature  of  62*^,  instantly 
communicated  to  the  solution  a  dark  brown  colour; 
two  measures  (each  of  which  would  contain  1 1  peo- 
nyweights  of  water)  did  not  entirely  dissolve  this 
substance.  Two  mt-asures  of  the  mild  vegetable  al- 
kali dissolved  the  whole. 

One  measure  of  caustic  mineral  alkali,  whose  spe- 
cific gravity  was  1.053,  dissolved  nearl/  the  whole» 
leaving  only  a  white  residuum. 

One  measure  of  caustic  vegetable  alkali,  whose 
specific  gravity  was  L039>  dissolved  the  whole. 

One  measure  of  liver  of  sulphur,  whose  specific 
gravity  was  1*170,  dissohred  the  whole. 

One  measure  of  caustic  volatile  alkali  dissolved  also 
a  portion  of  this  nriatter.^* 

From  the  foregoing  observations  of  Mr  Kirvtran, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  lac  or  resinous  matter  which  is 
extracted  by  the  alkalies  from  linen  yarn,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capacity  for  acting  upon  this  colour- 
ing matter ;  and  that  the  vegetable  alkali,  whether 
in  its  mild  or  the  caustic  statet  is  the  beet  solvent  of 
this  matter. 

We  here  take  the  opporttinity  of  remarking,  that 
at  roost  bleach  field  5,  they  are  extremely  defective  in 
rendering  the  alkaline  leys  properly  caustic  by 
quicklime.  Into  a  solution  of  about  four  hundred 
weight  of  potashes,  dissolved  in  about  300  gallons  of 
water,  we  have  frequently  seen  only  40  or  50  pounds 
of  quicklime  used  j  and  so  imperfectly  was  it  ap- 
plied,  as  only  to  be  agitated  by  a  rake  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  in  the  cold  solution.  Quicklime  having 
the  power  of  predpitating  the  uncombined  charcoal 
and  other  impurities,  the  operator  was  satisfied,  that 
he  had  given  to  the  aljf.alinc  ley  its  full  pouet^  ;  but 
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this  is  a  mistake.  When  the  alkaline  ley  is  rendered 
completely  causticy  nothing  more  is  necessary  but  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  the  ley  used.  By  this  means 
the  hnen  cloth  wiU  not  be  too  severely  acted  upon. 
This  process  is  now  carried  into  effect  by  the  moro 
intelligent  bleachers ;  and  at  least  one-third  of  the 
alkali  they  formerly  used  is  thus  saved. 

In  order  to  render  the  alkali  sufficiently  caustic, 
the  following  process  may  be  followed :— To  two 
parts  of  potash,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  add  one  part 
of  fresh  slaked  lime,  finely  pulverised.  After  the 
lime  is  added,  make  the  mixture  boil ;  taking  care, 
that  it  is  agitated  by  an  iron  rake,  to  keep  it  from 
subsiding  and  fixing  on  the  bottom  of  tne  boiler. 
After  it  boils,  the  agitation  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  lime  in  suspension  ;  the  ebullition  may  be  conti- 
nued for  two  hours,  and  the  lime  allowed  to  sub- 
side :  the  clear  liquor  may  then  be  run  off  for  use, 
and  the  precipitated  lime  well  washed  with  water, 
until  it  loses  the  alkaline  taste.  The  washings  may 
be  kept  for  making  fresh  alkaline  soktiotfiB. 

On  examining  the  quicklime  which  has  been  used, 
it  will  now  be  found  in  the  state  of  a  carbonate  | 
having,  by  its  superior  affinity  for  carbonic  acid, 
deprived  the  potash  of  this  principle,  which  will  con- 
sequently be  found  nearly  in  the  caustic  state. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr  Kirwan,  as  narrated 
a\)ove,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  power  of  caustic  pot- 
abh,  in  dissolving  the  colouring  and  resinous  matter 
contckiucd  in  linen  yam,  is  at  least  double  the  power 
which  it  possesses  when  in  the  mild  or  carbonated 
state.  1.  his  ai^rees  also  with  the  experience  of  every 
well-informed  bleacher.  Hence  at  least  one-half  of 
the  alkali  will  be  sufficient  when  used  in  the  caustic 
statei  when, put  in  opposition  to  the  quantity  which 
will  be  required  when  in  the  mild  state. 

As  havine  the  alkaline  ley  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  grav!ty,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
bleacher,  the  nydrometer  is  generally  used  for  as» 
certaining  its  strength.  Formerly  this  useful  .instru- 
ment was  constructed  on  no  fixed  principle,  so  that 
srhen  one  of  them  was  broken,  another  could  not  be 
procured  made  to  the  same  scale.  This  difficulty  is 
now  overcome,  and  the  instrument  may  be  had  from 
Mr  William  Tweedale,  of  Glasgow,  with  invariably 
the  same  scale.  The  principle  on  which  he  con- 
structs these  hy4rometers, .  is,  that  the  scale  com- 
mences at  1,  and  every , degree  indicates  .003  of  spe- 
cific gravity.  Hence,  ^supposing  the  alkaline  ley  to 
indicate  20  degrees  on  the  scale  of  the  hydrometer, 
its  specific  gravity  would  be  l.-t-20x.005=:1.100| 
the  specific  gravity  of  water  being  unity.  A  com- 
plete series  of  these,  from  No.  1  to  6,  indicate  the 
^cific  gravity  of  fluids  from  distilled  water  as  0, 
to  sulphuric  acid  2.,  the  heaviest  liquid  known. 
These  mstruments  ate  now  used  in  most  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom. 

From  the  increase  and  variable  price  of  potash, 
and  the  dependance  of  Great  Britain  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  this  necessary  article,  it  is  of  importance, 
ihat  the  expenditure  of  it  be  as  much  reduced  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  various  attempts  have  been 
oaade  to  recover  the  alkali  from  the  strongest  waste 
lef .  which  had  been  used  in  the  boiling  ef  linen 
cloth.  But  the  methods  which  have  been  followed 
/or  this  purpose,  have,  in  geueralj  been  given  upi 


on  account  of  the  gk^at  eypMlAiture  of  fud  BNMMtjr 
for  evaporating  the  ley  to  a  proper  consistence  fiir 
procuring  the  alkali.  We  smdl,  thet«foit«  tdxiiQ 
notice  ofthe  methods  which  hate  been  unsttcCetsfid; 
but  mention  one,  which  to  us  appeift  practicable, 
and  which  those  who  are  iidterested  may  uk  ^sndi 
safety.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe^  that  the 
alkahne  ley  must  be  supj^sed  to  be  of  such  value,  at 
to  render  the  recovery  ox  the  potash  an  object  to  the 
bleacher. 

At  some  extensive  chemidd  mt&ufisctoriei,  whcfe 
it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  tery  lai;ge  qiiantitfet  of 
liquid  to  a  given  strength,  at  a  smaK  expeace^  ia 
place  of  evaporating  these  solutions  iti  iton  or  leaden 
boilers,  it  is  found  morfe  economical  to  ooiuthict 
what  arc  called  stone  boilers  for  this  pUtpOte.  Thete 
are  nothing  more  than  large  oblong  dumbferii  tke 
side  waUs  of  which  are  about  two  feet  \Af^  built 
into  the  ground  to  prevent  them  from  givUijg[^  ««^. 
The  outside  of  the  wall  is  well  raititaM  mn  tttl- 
pered  clay  puddle,  to  prevent  leakage.  An  airth  Of 
prick  is  then  thrown  over  between  the  waB^  iHi&k 
is  covered  with  moitat'  to  retan  the.htet«  Ftt)p«r 
openinors  are,  at  the  same  time,  lefiL  to  eatamibe  the 
state  of  the  liquid :  these  are  covered  widi  a  plate  i^ 
iron.  At  one  end  of  the  (chamber,  a  furnace  of  a 
sufficient  capacity  is  built,  having  a  breastwork  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the.  liouid,  over  which  the 
flame  plays.  At  the  other  end. of  the  chamber,  1 
vent  of  sufficient  height  is  built  to  carty  off  the 
smoke.  The  fire  being  lighted,  the  flame  pliyS 
along  the  surface  of  the  Squid,  which  by  this  meafii 
is  evaporated.  Some  of  these  stone  boilers  are  so  c^ 
pacious  as  to  contain  10,000  gaDons. 

In  evaporating  waste  ley  for  the  recovery  of  the 
alkali,  au  that  is  necessary,  after  it  has  been  ey^o- 
rated  to  the  connstence  of  tar^,  is,  to  carry  it  tk 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  of  a  proper  constnicddfli 
where,  the  mass  being:  dried,  l(  lakm  fi^i  addb'fiilil 
with  a  vivid,  flame,  oo  soon  as  the  heat  is  nlfi- 
ciently  strong^  the  alkali  melts,  and  fonni  a  fiquSl 
mass,  which  is  run  out  of  the  furnace,  1by  a  fib- 
hole  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  into  an  oU  boiki' 
which  has  been  previously  H^'^ted,  to  prevent  the 
melted  mass  from  sparking  up,  and  burning  the 
workman  employed. 

On  examining  the  alkali  thus  procured*  ^  wiD  he 
found  in  a  slate  of  greater  purity  than  when  iint 
used;  becaiise,  in  the  incineration,  every  particle  of 
the  resinous  and  colouring  nutter  a  completdT  con- 
sumed, and  the  carbonaceous  matter  which  it  had 
extracted  out  of  the  cloth,  reduces  any  sulphate  of 
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potash,  which  tlic  purest  imported  alkali  always  c 
tains,  to  the  state  of  a  carbonate.  Hence,  when  the 
recovered  alkali  is  dissolved  and  rendered  caustic  \ff 
quicklime,  its  effects  in  bleaching  wiU  be  {ponfl 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  first  sort  of  pot^ 
ashes. 

Another  method  by  which  potash,  when  used  a 
boiling  cotton  goods,  may  be  freed  from  a  lam  pro- 
portion of  the  impurity  which  it  contains,  is,  E>y  tk 
application  of  quicklime  to  ibt  waste  ley  in  the  E- 
quid  state.  • 

If,  to  a  solution  of  pdtaah«.  saturated  with  the  co- 
loured extract  from  cotton  cloth,  a  proper  quantity 
of  quicklime  be  added,  and  the  mfaLture  be  well  agv- 
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♦*m  uikca  place,  and  the  cglour* 
cd. 
X  nr  '  A . '  ^  |^*n  clQth,  containing  a  greate- 

^  |iro portion  oi  toatterj  ifl  not  so  e^tly  d 

er^  u  d  AttidM  proportion  of  fresh  prer 
of  alum  be  added  io  it  aloog  with  il 
kiutv  3^^  tii^  mixture  be  well  agii^ajtcds  a  de^ompg- 
aitien  h  effected. 

The  impure  alkaline  solution  ia  rendered  caustic, 

[  and  becomes  transparent,  although  it  docs  npt  en- 

parate   from  the  lac  or  resinous  principle 

had  extracted  fron\  the  linen  cloth.    In  both 

cai^es,  it  separates  best  from  the  extractive  matter 

when  the  iiolution  is  cold  ;  and  the  low^r  the  tcmpe- 

ratjure  to  much  the  better. 

On  account  of  the  comparatively  high  price  of 

ioda»  it  has  hitherto  been  very  little  used  in  bleach - 

ipg.     From  the  ey.p^-^^^^>-^\s  oJF  Mr  Kirwan*  already 

mfotioned,  it  will  that  the  power  of  soda, 

at  a '^^*"*^""*^    ■     ,ai^  n.icrior  t-^  r-*--^'       '^  1....^^, 

quai  \  an  impure  n  i- 

portc'i  iiiTu  uitr  uritiah  islsn^s  ;  a   cuiiiiuLTanif  ^Tt»- 

I portion  of  which  was,  until  vcr)'  btcly,  used  by  the 

[fclcacheri  m  IrtUudt  whp,  from  habit  i  ei  prc- 

jference  to  potaihes*     So  late  aa  the  <>,  the 

luantitv  of  banUa  ttnported  was   .  .  «   17.~j,ti^  cwt* 

1802 .  I51,7»> 

0^  the  quantity  of  potashea  im- 

cd  waa 1SS,4<X) 

ri802«  the  quantity  iraa  only  .  .  .     48,054 


Barilla  being,  ad  well  as  potashes,  a  foreign  pro*  Bleaehiii|^ 
duct,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  know,  '  ' 

'  ^  ther  we  can  be  supplied  with  alkali,  of  home 
facture,  at  a  cheap  rate.     We  do  not  hesitate 
V,  that,  in  a  very  short  period|  it  will  be  com* 
iy  in  our  power* 
it  is  well  known  to  cTcry  chemiitt,  thcit  common 
salt  contains  the  mineral  alkali,  in  the  proportion  of 
5S  parts  in   100.     Could   the   government   of  this 
country  be  induced  to  allow  the  sada  manufacturer 
the  iVee  use  of  this  salt,  or  of  sea  water,  under  pro- 
per restrictions,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland    would  soon  render  themsclve!^ 
independent  of  foreign  nations  for  barilla,  as  well  as 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pot  and  pearl  ashea 
which  are  used. 

The  manufacture  of  soda,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
has  already  made  rapid  advances,  even  unaer  the 
present  restrictions,  at  London,  fJewcastle,  and 
Glasgow.  At  the  latter  place,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, no  less  a.qy3ntity  than  ,'jOO  tons  is  manufactu- 
red annually ;  and  large  establishments  are  daily 
forming  for  increasing  this  quantity.  It  is  much  to 
T  tted,  that  the  manufacture  of  this  article* 

ff  so  much  consequence  to  bleaching,  dyc- 
Uig,  ^factures  of  glass  and  soap,  as  w^i 

to   ni,  c   important   branches   of  comm    ^    , 

'should  be  htliacklfd  hy  aWird  and  impoUtic  restrict 
tit^nb,      (w.  E.) 


B  L  E 

BLECHNUM,  1  genua  of  plants  of  tlie  claaa 
C^ptoi^amia,  aod  order  Fiiices.   See  Box  an  v.    (w) 
?  f  T^  T'^  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
ntcd  at  the  bottom  of  a  ridge  of  moun. 
iicM  forms  part  of  Mount  Atlas.     It  is  en- 
ed  by  a  mud  wall,  about  a  naUo  in  circui^i 
as  a  considerable  population^  hut  little  tradc^ 
Shaw'i  Travels,  p.  36,     {J) 
BLEEDING,     See  Surgery, 
BLEKINGEN,  a  mountainous  province  of  Swe- 
ijcn,  about  70  miles  long  and  26  broad,  and  stretching 
along  the  Baltic.     It  abounds  in  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
berch,  and  birciu     The  inhabit  ant  a  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  fishujg  and  hunting  ;  aud  they  carry  on  a 
I  considerable  trade  in  pota;^  tar,  tallow*  hides,  lea- 
t|]cx»  beams,  ileal  boards,  and  masts.     Th^  ahaUow- 
«c«8  of  the  soil  renders  It  in  a  great  measure  unlit  for 
cultivation.     Its  prtn<^pal  towns  ace,  Carlscrona  lU^ 
I  capital,  Carlshauiii,  and  Solvitsborg.     (j) 

BLEMMYES»  the  name  of  a  people  who  appear 
I  $e  have  inhabited  part  of  Etluopia  ;  and  who,  proba- 
I  Wy  from  the  circumstance  of  dt  r  their  Iktads 

I  |ifi4  raising  their  shouldcrsi  wen  led  by  the 

'  ancients  as  without  heads,  and  as  bavrng  Uieireyes  and 
jutlis  in  their  breasts.    Agathemcrus  (c.  )0.  p.  i9* 
ih)  supposes  that  this  people  inhabited 
of  Ethiopia  under  the  equator,  or  the  vaUies 
hij^h  cliain  of  Ethiopian  mouotains.     Deme- 
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This  barbarous  people  appeared  in  the  third  cen-  Dfcuunyeii 
lury,  as  the  allies  of  the  Egyptians  against  Dioclc-  Blenheim* 
Bjan*  "  The  number  of  the  Blemniyea  (says  Gtb*  "^ 
bonh  scattered  between  the  island  of  Meroe  and  the 
Rco  Sea  ;  their  disposition  was  unwarlike,  their 
weapons  rude,  and  unoffensive.  Yet  in  the  public 
disorders,  these  barbarians,  whom  antiquity,  afiocked- 
with  the  deformity  of  their  figure,  had  almost  ex- 
cluiled  from  the  human  species,  presumed  to  rank 
themselves  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Such  had 
been  the  unworthy  allies  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
while  the  attention  of  the  state  was  engaged  in  more 
serious  wars,  their  vexatious  inroads  might  again 
harass  the  repose  of  the  province*  With  a  view  of 
opposing  to  the  Blemmyes  a  suitable  adversary,  Dio* 
clesian  persuaded  the  Nohataa,  a  people  of  Nubia,  to 
remove  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  desarts 
of  Eibyat  and  resign  to  them  an  extensive  but  unpro- 
fitable territory  above  Syenc  and  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  ;  with  the  stipulation,  that  they  should  ever  re- 
spect and  guard  the  frontier  of  the  empire."  See 
Gibbon's  HUL  chap.  xiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Sirahf 
lib.  xvii.  p*  1,  172.  J  Pcmtponiuj!  Mctn^  lib.  i,  c.  4-*  ; 
r  -  r'     vol.  XV.  p.  475  (f),  *9U  497 1  xvl 

-    0 ) . 

Bi*ENirllilM,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Suabia,  about  25  miles  to  th**   north-west  <|f  , 
Augsburg,  lias  been  re'  tory, 

^  coasequence   of  Ui*.  i  the. 
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Blenheim.  French  and  BavarianB  sustained  in  its  neighbourhood 
^  from  the  British  and  their  allies,  on  the  13th  day  of 
August  1 70  k  The  two  conteuding  armies  were 
composed  of  the  best  and  bravest  troops  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the 
age.  Tnc  French  and  Bavarians,  amounting  to 
8D,0(X),  virere  commanded  by  Marslial  Tallard  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  confederates,  neariy 
equal  in  number,  were  led  on  by  Prince  Eugene  and 
tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  army  was 
posted,  in  a  very  advanta^ous  manner,  upon  the 
eminence  of  Hochstet ;  their  right  being  covered  by 
the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  their  left 
by  the  village  of  Lubzengen  and  the  wood  of  Schel-' 
lenberg,  and  their  front  by  a  large  valley,  which 
exten&d  nearly  two  leagues  in  length,  and  which, 
was  intersected  by  several  rivulets,  hemmed  in  at 
some  places  by  banks  eztrrmelv  steep,  and  at  others 
flowing  freely  over  a  marvhy  plain.  As  this  position 
would  soon,  by  daily  forti6cations,  have  been  ren- 
dered completely  impregnable;  and,  as  the  enemy 
would  thus  have  been  able  to  lay  waste  the  neigh- 
bouring circle  of  Franconia,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the 
confederates  from  procuring  the  necessary  supplies 
of  forage  and  provisions,  as  it  appeared  froni  an  in- 
tercepted letter  of  Marshal  Villeroy,  that  he  was  a4- 
Tancing  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria, to  ravage  the  country  of  Wirtemberg,  and  to 
obstruct  the  communication  of  the  allied  army  with 
the  Rhine ;  and  as  the  troops  of  the  confederates 
were  in  the  highest  spirits,  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  which  tney  had  recently  gained  at  Schellen- 
berg,  and  of  their  having  been  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
ment under  Prince  Eugene ; — by  these  reasons  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  induced  to  run  some  ha- 
zard, in  order  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  en- 
fagcment,  with  the  utmost  possible  expecfition ;  and 
e  adapted  his  plan  of  attack,  with  wonderful  skilly 
to  meet  the  dispositions  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  French  and  Bavarians  were  fomved  into  two 
distinct  bodies.  At  the  head  of  the  plain,  half  a 
mile  from  the  marshy  ground,  through  which  the 
confederates  had  to  pass,  48  squadrons  and  10  bat- 
talions were  drawn  up  unier  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Tallard.  Marshal  de  Marsin,  a  general  of  great 
capacity  and  experience,  with  the  rest  of  the  French, 
and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  his  own  troops, 
were  stationed  upon  the  left,  nearer  to  the  woods,  and 
close  upon  one  of  the  rivulets  which  flowed  through 
the  valley.  In  the  village  of  Blenheim,  which  stood 
in  the  front  of  the  right  wing,  and  where  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  allies  would  direct  their  principal  ef- 
fort, 28  battalions  and  12  squadrons  were  posted 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  confederates  in  the  rear,  should  their 
left  attempt  to  advance  a^aiiist  Tallard.  To  be 
ready  to  join  these  troops,  if  necessary,  or  to  act  as 
a  corps  de  reserve  as  exigencies  might  require,  eight 
more  battalions  were  ordered  to  the  village  of  Oberk- 
law  ;  and  a  few  others,  at  a  little  distance  from 
these,  were  stationed  near  to  two  mills,  between 
Oberklaw  and  Blenheim. 

On  the  right  of  the  confederate  army,  Prince  Eu- 
genej   at  the  head  of  the  Imperiabsts,   advanced 


against  the  Bavarians,  and  the  forces  under  Martb ;  Ha 
while  the  Duke  of  Mai4borough,  with  the  BritiA  ^^ 
and  Dutch' troops  on  the  left,  directed  his  attack 
against  'Marshal  Tallard.  The  Duke,  being  aware 
of  the  French  general's  design  to  entice  him  across 
the  plain/  and  to  receive  him  in  front,  while  the 
troops  in  Blenheim  should  fall  upon  hit  rear,  ordered 
a  part  of  his  division  to  make  an  attack  upon  that 
village.  This  detachment,  which  consistea  chiefly 
of  British  troops,  under  M^or  General  Wilkes,  be- 
gan the  engagement  at  10  o'clock,  by  making  a  most 
gallant  a.<»auit  upon  the  village  of  Blenheim.;  and, 
though  they  failed  in  repeated  attempts  to  dislodge 
the  enemy,  they  succeeded  in  taking  such  a  position 
in  its  front,  as  effectually  blocked  up  the  French 
troops  which  were  stationed  in  the  place,  and  which 
could  only  have  come  out  in  defile,  through  very 
narrow  passages.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  ha- 
ving thus  secured  his  rear  from  molestation,  instantly 
passed  the  rivulet,  preceded  by  his  cavalry  ;  ascend, 
cfd  the  hill  in  a  firm  compacted  body,  attacked  the 
enemy's  right  wing  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  compelled  it  to  give  way.  The  brave 
Tallard  repeatedly  rallied  his  troops  as  they  re- 
tired, commanded  ten  battalions  to  ml  up  the  rater- 
vals  of  his  cavalry,  made  a  most  determined  effort  to 

X'n  his  ground  ;  arfd^  by* the  tremendouar  fire  of  his 
try,  succeeded,  for  a  moment,  in  disordering 
the  line  of  the  confederates,  and  obliging  them  to 
recoil  about  60  paces.  But  Marlborough,  with  the 
utmost  promptitude,  ordered  three  battalions  of  the 
troops  of  Zell  to  sustain  his  horse,  renewed  the 
charge  with  redoubled  ardour,  completely  routed 
the  cavalry  of  the  French,  and  entirclv  cut  to  pieces 
the  10  battalions  of  infantry,  who  had  been  sent  to 
their  support,  but  who  wen  now  abandoned  by 
their  retreat.  Again  did  TaUard  succeed  in  collect- 
ing his  broken  cavalry,  behind  a  Yew  tents ;  and  re* 
solved  to  make  the  attempt  to  draw  off  the  troopp 
that  were  posted  in  the  vulage  of  Blenheim.  Witli 
this  view  he  dispatched  an'  aid-de-camp  to  Marshal 
Marsin  on  the  left,  directing  him,  with  the  troops  it 
Oberklaw,  to'  face  the  confederates  without  debyi 
in  order  to  favour  the  retreat  of  the  forces  in  Blen- 
heim. Informed  by  that  commander,  that,  instead 
of  being  able  to  spare  assistance,  lie  could  with 
di£Sculty  maintain  his  own  ground  ;  Tallard  was  no 
longer  able  to  sustain  the  pressing  assaukt  of  die 
victorious  squadrons  of  Manborough.  His  cavalry 
were  totally  dispersed  ;  his  soldiers  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion  and  consternation  ;  and  the  misera- 
ble fugitives  driven  into  the  Danube  with  dreadful 
carnage.  Tallard  himself,  endeavoining  to  the  last 
to  rally  his  disordered  squadrons,  was  surrounded 
at  the  village  of  Sonderen,  and  made  prisoner,  toge- 
ther with  many  officers  of  distinctioh  m  his  army. 

While  these  occurrences  were  passine  on  the  kit 
of  the  confederate  army,  the  Prince  of  nolsteenbeck, 
in  the  centre,  at  the  h6ad  o^  10  battaKonSt  passed 
the  rivulet,  with  undaunted  resolution,  to  attack 
Marshal  Marsin  at  Oberklaw  ;  butt  before  faeeouU 
form  his  men  on  the  other  side,  he  was  overpeweitd 
by  numbers,  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
His  division,  however,  supported  by  some  Danidi 
and  Hanoverian  cavalry,  renewed  tkednrgei  toe 
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were  repiilied  a  second  time  ;  snd  tt  was  only  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  person r  with 
»ome  fresh  aquadrona  from  the  body  of  rescfre,  that 
the  enemy  were  compelled  to  retire.  Prince  Eugene 
on    "  '    ,  having  surmounted  a  multitude  of  dif- 

fici  .ained  a  most  obstinate  opposition,  and  Ha- 

vii^g  «ei:ti  hiti  cavalry  three  times  repul&ed,  had  at  length 
begun  to  force  the  enemy  from  their  ground.  The 
Diikc  of  Marlborough,  having  completed  the  defeat 
l^the  enemy's  right  wing,  had  made  a  disposition  to 
him  reinforcements ;  but,  before  these  could 
vc,  the  Prince  had  driven  his  opponents  from  O- 
berklaw  and  Lutzir^en,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as 
Mori dtn gen  and  Tiissenhoven-  The  confederates 
being  now  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  in  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  French  army  had  been  potted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  engagement ;  and  as  these  troops 
wcrt  ihufl  cut  off*  from  all  communication  with  the 
of  tneir  army^  as  well  as  unable  to  force  their 
through  the  ranks  of  the  allies,  they  were  under 
toe  necessity  of  capitulating,  and  surrendered  them- 
♦elves  prisoners  of  war. 

The  success  of  the  attack  has  been  represented  as 
awing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  errors  committed  by 
the  French  commander,  in  weakening  his  centre  by 
the  detachment  of  so  many  troops  to  the  village  of 
Blcfibcim  ;  in  failing  to  advance  against  the  right 
T^-iijg  of  the  confederates,  while  making  its  way 
ihroiJgh  the  marshy  plain  ;  and  in  neglecting  to  drive 
back  the  attack  upon  Blenheim,  before  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  time  to  form  the  great  body  of  his 
troops  after  passing  the  vaUey  in  his  front,  Thede- 
tcntioii  of  so  many  of  his  forces  in  the  village,  which 
at  once  weakened  his  front  and  gave  his  opponents 
ihc  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  j  and  the  distance 
between  his  wings,  which  were  still  farther  separated 
by  the  confederates  pressing  upon  their  inner  Danks, 
and  forcing  tbem  to  give  way  in  opposite  directions, 
must  indeed  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  allied  army.  But  the  highest 
praise  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  due  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  who  concerted  the  pre- 
vious aiTangements  with  so  much  discernment ;  who 
took  advantage  of  the  mistakes  of  his  antagonists ; 
who  rode  through  the  hottest  of  the  fire  with  the 
greatest  intrepidity ;  and  who  issued  his  orders  as 
occurrences  required,  with  the  utmost  composure  and 
presence  of  mind. 

Twas  then  Great  Marlbro's  iniphty  wul  was  prov*d, 
That,  in  the  .*ibock  of  charging  hosts  unmov''d. 
Amidst  CDnfuKion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Eiiiintnfd*iill  the  dreudful  ^cnea  of  war  : 
In  peaceful  thought,  the  field  cjf  death  surveyed  ; 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid  ; 
Inspired  repuls*d  tiattalions  to  engage  ; 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage- 
,  ADWisowV  Campaign, 

The  loss  sustained  in  this  battle  by  the  vanquished, 
was  immense,  «  By  several  letters  intercepted,  (says 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewibury.)  going  from  the  enemy's  camp  at  Det- 
tjogcn  to  Paris,  dated  the  19th  instant,  they  own, 
that  this  battle  has  cost  tiiem  upwards  of  40,000 
Jnen,  killedt  pnaijners,  and  by  the  desertion  since, 
upoti  their  hasty  march,  or  rather  flight,  towards  the 
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Rhine-"  Ten  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were  UtenKettn. 
left  dead  on  the  field  ;  the  greater  part  of  30  squa-  Ai''^'*«- 
drona  of  horse  perished  in  the  Danube;  thirteen 
thousand  were  made  prisoners;  100  pieces  of  can- 
non, 24  mortars,  129  colours,  171  standards,  S600 
tents,  300  laden  mules,  1 5  barrels  and  eight  casks  of 
silver,  &c.  were  taken  by  the  victors.  On  their  side 
5000  men  were  killed,  and  7(X)0  wounded.  The 
victory  was  not  only  complete  in  itself,  but  also 
most  important  in  its  consequences.  Augiburg  was 
quickly  abandoned  by  tlie  French,  the  gartison  of 
Ingoldsladt  surrendered  ;  and  the  fortress  of  Ulra, 
where  the  elector  of  Bavaria  h^d  rx treated  with  tbe 
wreck  of  his  army,  was  taken  after  a  ^hurt  siege. 
The  house  of  Austria  was  sa%X'd  from  impending 
ruin,  and  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  empire  entirely 
changed. 

The  following  account  of  this  memorable  engage- 
ment, from  the  pen  of  Prince  Eugene  himself,  may 
probably  prove  gratifying  to  our  readers ;  and  we 
have,  therefore,  kept  it  distinct  from  the  above  state- 
ment, which  has  been  taken  from  the  most  approved 
historians*  *'  With  patience,  and  without  fighting, 
Tallard  and  Marsin  might  have  forced  me  to  have 
abandoned  Bavaria  ;  for  I  had  no  other  place  than 
Nordlingen  for  the  establishment  of  my  maga/.inef. 
But  those  gentlemen  were  impatient,  and  the  elector 
was  enraged  at  the  pillage  which  I  had  allowed  Mart* 
borough  to  commit ;  who,  by  that  mt-ans,  was  en- 
tirely with  me.  Wc  loved  and  esteemed  each  other. 
He  was  a  great  statesman  and  general  They  had 
80,000,  as  well  as  ourselves.  But  why  did  they  se- 
parate the  French  from  the  Bavarians  ?  Why  did 
they  encamp  so  far  from  the  rivulet,  which  would 
have  impeded  our  attack  ?  Why  dtd  they  throw  27 
battalions  and  12  squadrons  into  Blcriheim  ?  Why 
did  they  disperse  so  many  other  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  ?  Marlborough  was  more  fortunate 
than  myself  in  the  passage  of  the  rivulet,  and  in  his 
fine  attack.  A  litfle  steepness  of  the  bank  made  me 
half  an  hour  later.  My  infantry  behaved  well ;  my 
cavalry,  very  ill.  I  had  a  horse  killed  under  roe. 
Marlborough  was  checked  for  a  moment ;  but  not 
repulsed.  I  succeeded  in  rallying  some  regiments, 
which  had  at  first  been  shy  of  attacking.  I  led  them 
back  four  times  to  the  charge.  Marlborough,  with 
bis  infantry  and  artillery,  and  sometimes  with  his  ca- 
valry-, got  rid  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  went  to 
take  Blenheim.  We  were  all  driven  back  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  gendarmerie  |  but  we  ended  by  pusliing 
them  into  the  Danube.  I  had  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  Marlborough  for  his  alterations  in  the  dia- 
positions  according  to  circumatanccs.  A  Bavarian 
dragoon  took  aim  at  me  ;  one  of  my  Danes  luckily 
prevented  him.  We  lost  9000  men;  but  12,000 
French  killed,  and  20,800  prisoners,  prevented  them, 
this  time,  from  singing  the  usual  TV  Deum  for  their 
defeats ;  vrhich  they  make  it  a  point  never  to  ac- 
knowledge." Memolres  dn  Prince  Eugene*  See  al- 
so, Smofiet's  Hist,  ofEngland^  vol.  ii.  p.  23;  Tin- 
dal's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p»  549 ;  Somcrville'a 
Hist,  of  the  n  '  Anticy  p.  60  ;  Account 

of  the  Battle  o  i.ondon,  1704  ;  and  A/i7i« 

tary  HUinry  q/  MaMoraughf  p,  58-     (q) 
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Bfind.      BlinD}  an  epitbct  applied  to  a  living  creature  en- 
^       V    ■■>  tircly  deprived  of  the  sense  of  sight.     It  belongs  to 
medicine  to  point  out  the  method  of  curing  or  alle- 
viating this  malady,  in  cases  where  it  admits  of  cure 
or  palliation.     What  we  propose  in  this  article,  is> 
to  examine  the  mental,  rather  than  the  bodily  state 
of  those  individuals  of  the  human  species,  who  have 
been  destitute  of  eye-sight  from  earliest  infancy  ;  to 
estimate   the   privations   under  which   they  labour, 
and  the  expedients  by  which  these  may  be  most  suc- 
cessfully compensated  ;  to  inquire  into  their  capacity 
of  enjoyment,  and  of  mental  improvement ;  and  the 
proper  means  of  rendering  them  comfortable  in  tliem- 
selves,  and  useful  members  of  society. 
Problem  of      It  was  put  as  a  question,  by  Mr  Mohneux  to  Mr 
Molixieuz.   Locke,    whether  a  person,    blind  from  his  birth, 
would,  upon  being  suddenly  restored  to  sight,  be 
able  to  distinguish,  by  hii  eyes  alone,  a  gbbe  from 
a  cube,  the  dilTereDce  of  which  he  was  previously 
aware  of  by  feeling  ?  Both  these  gentlemen  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  distinction  coula  not  be  made  by 
such  a  person  b^  the  ^ight  till  first  assisted  by  the 
touch ;  and  their  conclusion  seemed  amply  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  several  persons,  who,  having 
been  afflicted  with  cataracts  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  afterwards  receiving  their  sight  by  the  opera- 
tion of  couching,  appeared  at  first  unable  to  distin- 
^ish  any  one  tmng  from  another,  however  different 
in  shape  and  magnitude.     A  very  remarkable  case  of 
this  kind  has  been  detailed  by  Mr  Chcselden,  the  ce- 
lebrated anatomist,  in  No.  402.  of  the  Philosophicat 
Transactionsy   of   a   young    gentleman,    who  was 
couched  by  him  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.     As  it 
tends  greatly  to  illustrate  our  present  subject,  as 
well  as  the  general  nature  of  vision,  we  shall  insert 
its  most  interesting  particulars,  in  Mr  Cheseldcn's 
own  words. 
Account  of      **  Though  we  say  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was 
the  young   blind,  as  we  do  of  all  people  who  have  ripe  cata- 
cd*b*^*Che    "^^^^  yet  they  are  never  so  blind  from  that  cause, 
sclden.      '  ^"^  *^^^  ^^^7  ^^"  discern  day  from  night ;  and,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  strong  light,  distinguish  black, 
white,   and  scarlet :  but  they  cannot  perceive  the 
shape  of  any  tiling.     For  the  light  b^  which  these 
perceptions  are  made,  being  let  in  obhquely  through 
tlie  aqueous  humour,  or  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline,  (by  which  the  rays  cannot  be  brought 
to  a  focus  upon  the  retina,)  tney  can.  discern  in  no 
other  manner,  than  a  sound  eye  can  through  a  glass 
of  broken  jellj«  where  a  great  variety  of  surfaces  so 
differently  refract  the  light,  that  the  several  distinct 
pencils  of  rays  cannot  be  collected  by  the  eye  into 
their  proper  foci  i  wherefore,  the  shape  of  an  object 
in  such  a  case,  cannot  be  at  all  discerned,  though 
the  colour  may  :  And  thus  it  was  with  this  young 
gentleman,   who,   though   he    knew  these  colours 
asunder  in  a  good  light,  yet,  when  he  saw  them  af- 
ter he  was  couched,  the  faint  ideas  he  had  of  them 
before,  were  not  sufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by 
afterwards  y  and^.therefiDrCi  he  did  not  think  them 
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the  same  which  he  had  before  known  by  those 
Now  scarlet  he  thought  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
lours,  and  of  others  the  most  gay  were  the  n 
pleasing ;  whereas  the  first  time  he  saw  black  it  gave 
him  great  uneasiness,  yet  after  a  little  time  he  was 
reconciled  to  it ;  yet  some  months  after,  seeing,  by 
accident,  a  negro  woman,  he  wras  struck  with  gmt 
horror  at  the  sight. 

**  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  £ur  from  makior 
any  judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought  ul 
objects  whatever  touched  his  eyes,  (as  he  expresied 
it, )  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin ;  and  thought  no  ob- 
jects so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and 
regular,  though  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  thar 
shape,  or  guess  what  it  was  in  any  object  that  wai 
pleasing  to  him.  He  knew  not  the  shape  of  any 
thing;  nor  any  one  thing  from  another,  however 
different  in  shape  or  magnitude ;  but,  upon  being 
told  what  things  were,  whose  form  he  brore  knew 
from  feeling,  he  would  carefully  observe,  that  fas 
might  know  them  again  ;  but  having  too  many  ob- 
jecU  to  learn  at  once,  he  foi^ot  many  of  them,  and 
(as  he  said)  at  first  he  learned  to  know,  and  9gm 
torgot,  a  thousand  thmgs  in  a  day.  One  particukr 
only,  though  it  may  appear  triflmg,  I  will  relate^ 
Having  often  forgot  which  was  the  cat  and  which 
the  dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask ;  but  catching  the 
cat,  (which  he  knew  by  feeling,)  he  was  obsenred  to 
look  at  her  stedfastly,  and  then,  setting  her  down, 
said,  SOf  puss,  1  shall  knoto  you  another  time. 

'<  He  was  very  much  surprised,  that  those  things 
which  he  had  liked  best  did  not  appear  most  ssiee. 
able  to  his  eyes  ;  expecting  thoSe  persons  would  ap* 
pear  most  beautiful  that  ne  bved  most,  and  such 
things  to  be  most  agreeable  to  his  sieht  that  were  lO 
to  his  taste.  We  thought  he  soon  Knew  what  pic- 
tures represented  which  were  shewed  to  him,  but  ws 
found  afterwards  we  were  mistaken;,  for,  about t«o 
months  after  he  was  couched,  he  discovered  at  onoe 
they  represented  solid  bodies ;  when,  to  that  time^ 
he  considered  them  only  as  pwty-coloured  planes,  or 
surfaces  diversified  with  variety  of  punt ;  but,  eien 
then,  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictuics 
would  feel  like  the  things  they  represented  |  and  wai 
amazed  when  he  found  those  parts  whkh,  by  their 
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light  and  shadow,  appeared  now  round  and 

felt  only  flat  like  tlie  rest ;  and  aske^  which  was 

the  lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeing  ? 

«•  Being  shewn  his  father's  picture  in  a  locket  at 
his  mother's  watch,  and  told  what  it  was,  he  acknow- 
ledged a  likeness,  but  was  vastly  surprised  ;  asking, 
how  it  could  be  that  a  lar^e  fiice  could  be  express^ 
in  so  little  room,  saying,  it  ^ould  have  seemed^  as^ 
impossible  to  him,  as  to  put  a  bushel  of  any  thing 
into  a  pint. 

«•  At  first,  he  could  bear  but  very  Jittle  lights  and 
the  things  he  saw  he  thought  extremely  huie ;  hot 
upon  seeing  things  larger,  those  first  seen  ne  ceo- 
ceived  less ;  never  being  able  to  inugiiie  any  lines  be- 
yond the  bounds  he  saw.    The  room  he  wis  iB|lie 
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^tft  of  the  house,  yet  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  whole  house  could  look 
bigger.     Before  he  was  coached,  he  expected  little 
advantage  from  seeinj^,  wortVi  undergoing  an   opera- 
tion for,  except  readmg  and  writing  j  for,  he  said,  he 
ilhotight  he  could  have  no  more  pleasure  in  walking 
id  than  he  had  in  tlic  garden,  which  he  could  do 
/  and  iT-adily,    Ard  even  blindness,  he  observed, 
%jLd  thi^  advantage,  that  he  could  go  any  where  in 
the  dark  mucli  better  than  those  who  can  see  ;  and 
after  he  had  seen»  he  did  not  soon  lose  this  valuable 
Quality,  nor  desire  a  light  to  go  about  the  house  in 
Itlic  night.     He  «aid,  every  new  object  was  a  new  de- 
light ;  and  the  pleasure  was  60  great i  that  he  wanted 
^aya  to  exprcM  it.     But  his  gratitude  to  hi*  opera- 
']£  could  not  conceal ;  never  seeing  him  for  some 
without  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyeff,  and  other  marki 
Section  ;  and  if  he  did  not  happen  to  come  at 
amy  time  when   he  was  eiti>ectcd,   he  would   be  so 
\  that  he  could  not  forbear  cr)'ing  at  the  dis- 
nent, 
**  .V  year  after  his  first  seeing,  being  carried  upon 
Ipftom  Downs,  and  observing  a  large   prospect,   he 
W9M  eicceedjngly  delighted  with  it,  and  called  it  a 
new  kind  of  seeing.     And,  now,  being  lately  couch* 
cd  of  his  other  eye,  he  says,  that  objects  at  first  ap» 
peared  large  to  this  eye,  but  nnt  so  large  as  they  did 
J  ui  first  to  the  other  ;  and  looking  upon  the  same  ob- 
I  jcct  with  both  eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice 
I  as  large  as  with  the  first  couched  eye  only,  but  not 
[  double,  that  we  can  any  way  discover." 
'      Mr  Cheselden  adds,  in  another  paper  printed   by 
it#elf,  that  he  has  brought  to   sight  several  others, 
I  who  had  no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  ;  and 
that  they  all  gave  the  same  account  of  their  leammg 
to  sec,  as  they  called  it,  with  the  young  gentleman 
above  mentioned,  though  not  in  so  many  particulars ; 
1  sind  that  they  all  had  this  in  common,  tliat,   having 
never  had  occasion  to   move  their  eyes,  they  knew 
not  how  to  do  it«  and,  at  first,  could  not  at  all  direct 
them  to  a  particular  object ;  but  in  time  thcry  acqui* 
red  that  faculty,  though  by  slow  degrees. 

Some  later  observations,  however,  of  a  similar  kind, 
seem  rather  at  variance  witli  Wr  Chcselden's  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  first  notions  of  vision  of  those 
who  have  been  couched  for  cataracts  after  having 
been  deprived  of  sight  from  their  earliest  years  ;  al- 
though, perhaps,  the  difference  may  be  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  In  the  Philosophical  Tramactions 
for  ISOl,  tlien:  is  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr  J, 
Ware,  surgeon,  who  has  had  great  practice  in  couch- 
ing for  catara^tSf  and  who  had,  in  this  manner,  re* 
stored  to  sight  many  young  persons,  who  had  no  re- 
coliection  of  ever  having  seen ;  all  of  whom,  how- 
cirert  he  found  had  a  notion  of  distance,  and  of 
the  forms  of  objects,  even  from  the  very  first  moment 
that  they  recovered  tlicir  sight.  The  cas«  which  he 
particularly  describes  in  this  paper,  is  that  of  a  Mas- 
ter W.,  whom  he  restored  to  sight  at  seven  years  of 
age,  after  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  cataracts  be- 
fore he  was  a  year  old. 
^B  ♦'  1  performed  the  operation,**  says  Mr  Ware,  **  on 
^m  th©  left  eye,  on  the  ^9th  of  December  last,  in  the 
^m  preseucc  of  Mr  Chamberlaync,  F.  A.  S, ;  Hv  Bradley 
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London.     It  ii  not  flfreessary,  in  this  place,  to  enter      B!iod, 

into  a  description  of  the  operation.     It  will  be  suffi-  •    -J 

cient  to  say,  that  the  child,  daring  its  performance,  ^  cSd**  " 

neither  uttered  an  exclamation,  nor  made  the  smallest  couched  by 

motion  either  with  his  head  or  his  bands.  The  eye  was  Ware. 

immediately  bound  up,  and  no  inquiries  made  on  that 

day  with  regard  to  his  sight.     On  the  .SOth,  I  found 

that  he  had  experienced  a  slight  sickness  on  the  pre* 

ceding  evening,  but  had  made  no  complaint  of  pain 

either  in  his  head  or  eye.     On  the  f^lst,  as  soon  as  1 

entered  his  chamber,  the  mother,  with  much  joy,  in* 

formed  me,  that  her  child  could  see.    About  an  hour 

before  my  visit  he  was  standing  near  the  fire,  with  a 

handkerchief  tied  loosely  over  m«  eyes,  when  he  told 

her,  that  under  the  handkerchief,  which  had  sUpped 

upward,  he  could  distinguish  the  table,  by  the  side 

of  which  she  was  sitting.    It  %\'as  about  a  yard  and  ;i 

h;ilf  from  hifti  ;  and  he  observed,  that  it  was  covered 

with  a  green  cloth,  (which  was  really  the  case, J  and 

that  it  was  a  little  farther  off  than   he  was  able  to 

reach.     No  farther  questions  were  asked  him  at  that 

time,  as  his  mother  was  much  alarmed  lest  the  ube 

thus  made  of  his  eye  might  have  been  premature  and 

injurious.     Upon  examination,  I  found  that  it  was 

nut  more  inflamed  than  the  other  eye,  and  the  opacity 

in  the  pupil  did  not  appear  to  be  much  diminished. 

**  Desirous,  however,  to  ascertain,  whether  he  was 
able  to  distinguish  objects,  I  held  a  letter  before  him 
at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  inches,  when  he  told 
me,  after  a  short  hesitation,  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
paper ;  that  it  was  square,  which  he  knew  by  its 
comers  ;  and  that  it  was  longer  in  one  direction  than 
it  was  in  the  other.  On  being  desired  to  point  t» 
the  corners,  he  did  it  with  great  precision,  and  rei^ 
dily  carried  his  finger  in  the  hne  of  its  longest  diame- 
ter. I  then  shewed  him  a  small  oblong  band-box, 
covered  with  red  leather*  which  he  said  was  red,  and 
square,  and  pointed  at  once  to  its  four  comers.  After 
this,  I  placed  before  him  an  oval  silver  box,  which  he 
said  had  a  shining  appearance ;  and,  presently  after- 
wards, that  it  was  round,  because  it  had  not  corners* 
The  observation,  however,  which  appeared  to  me 
most  remarkable,  was  that  which  related  to  a  white 
stone  mug  j  which  he  first  called  a  white  bason,  but 
soon  after,  recollecting  himself,  said,  it  was  a  mug, 
because  it  had  a  handle.  These  experiments  did  not 
give  him  any  pain  ;  and  they  were  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mother,  and  of  Nfr  Woodford,  a  clerk  to 
his  majesty's  treasury.  I  held  the  objects  at  different 
distances  from  his  eye,  and  inquired  very  particularly 
if  he  was  sensible  of  any  difference  in  their  situation, 
which  he  alwa)'s  said  he  was,  informing  me,  on  every 
change,  whether  they  were  brought  nearer  to  or  car- 
ried rarthcr  from  it- 

*'  I  again  inquired,  both  of  his  mother  and  of  him- 
self, whether  he  had  ever,  before  this  time,  distin- 
guished,  by  sight,  any  sort  of  object  ?  and  I  was  as* 
sured  by  both,  that  he  never  had  on  any  occasion  j 
and  that,  when  he  wished  to  discover  colours,  which 
he  could  only  do  when  they  were  very  strong,  he 
had  always  been  obliged  to  hold  the  coloured  object 
close  to  his  eye,  and  a  little  on  one  side,  to  avoid  the 
projection  of  the  nose.  No  further  experiments  were 
made  on  that  day.  On  the  ist  of  January,  I  found 
that  hit  eye  continued  quite  free  both  from  pain  iuid 
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BlimL  inflammation,  and  that  lie  felt  no  uneaunessL  on  the 
"  w  — ■  approach  of  light.  I  shewed  him  a  table  knife,  which 
at  first  he  called  a  spoon,  but  soon  rectified  the  mis- 
take, giving  it  the  right  name,  and  distinguishing  the 
bUde  from  the  handle,  by  pointing  to  each  as  he  was 
desired.  He  afterwards  called  a  yellow  pocket-book 
by  its  name,  taking  notice  of  the  ailver-iock  on  the 
cover.  I  held  my  hand  before  him,  which  he  knew, 
but  could  not  at  first  tell  the  number  of  my  fingers, 
nor  distinguish  any  one  of  them  from  another.  I 
then  held  up  his  own  hand,  and  desired  him  to  re- 
mark the  difference  between  his  thumb  and  fingers  ; 
after  which  he  readilv  pointed  out  the  distinctions  in 
mine  also.  Dark  coloured  and  smooth  objects  were 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  those  which  were  bright 
and  rough.  On  the  3d  of  January,  lie  saw,  from  the 
drawing-room  window,  a  dnncing  bear  in  the  street, 
and  distinguished  a  number  of  boys  that  were  stand- 
ing round  him,  noticing  particularly  a  bundle  of 
clothes  which  one  of  them  had  on  his  head.  On  the 
same  evening,  I  placed  him  before  a  looking-glass, 
and  held  up  his  hand ;  after  a  little  time  he  smiled 
and  said,  he  saw  the  shadow' of  his  hand,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  licad.  He  could  not  then  distinguish  his 
features  ;  but,  on  the  following  day,  his  mother  ha- 
ving again  placed  him  before  the  glass,  he  pointed  to 
his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  seemed  much  gratified 
with  the  sight." 

Mr  Ware  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  case  of 
Master  W.  with  that  of  Cheselden's  patient,  and  to 
deduce  some  general  conclusions,  which  are  altoge- 
ther at  variance  with  those  of  that  celebrated  anato- 
mist. He  finds  that  Master  W.,  instead  of  at  first 
forming  no  judgment  of  distance,  and  thinking  that 
all  objects  touched  his  eyes,  was  able  to  distinguish, 
at  the  first  moment  of  his  seeing,  a  table  a  yard  and 
a  half  from  him ;  and  to  prove  that  he  had  some  ac- 
curacy in  his  idea  of  distance,  by  saying,  that  it  was 
a  little  farther  off  than,  his  hand  could  reach.  In- 
stead, also,  of  being  unable  to  "  know  the  B^iire  of 
any  thing,  or  any  one  thing  from  another,  however 
different  in  shape  and  magnitude,"  Master  W.  knew 
and  described  a  letter,  not  only  as  white,  but  also  as 
square,  because  it  had  comers ;  and  an  oval  silver 
box,  not  only  as  shining,  but  also  as  round,  because 
it  had  not  comers.  These  observations,  he  says,  so 
contrary  to  the  account  we  have  received  of  Mr 
Cheselden's  patient,  would  have  surprised  him  much 
more  than  they  did,  had  he  not  previously,  in  some 
similar  instances,  liad  reason  to  suspect,  that  children, 
from  whom  cataracts  had  been  extracted,  had  a  no- 
tion of  distance  the  first  moment  they  were  enabled 
to  see.  "  In  tlie  instance  particularly  of  a  young 
gentleman  from  Ireland,"  he  subjoins,  **  fourteen 
years  old,  from  each  of  whose  eyes  I  extracted  a  ca- 
taract, in  the  year  1794-,  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Ha- 
milton, physician  to  the  London  hospital,  and  who, 
before  tne  operation,  assured  me,  as  did  his  friends, 
that  he  never  had  seen  the  figure  of  any  object,  Dr 
Hamilton  and  myself  were  much  astonished  by  the 
facility  with  which,  on  the  first  experiment,  he  took 
hold  of  my  hand  at  different  distances,  mentioning 
whether  it  was  brought  nearer  to,  or  carried  further 
from  him,  and  conveying  his  hand  to  mine  in  a  circu- 
lar direction,  that  we  might  be  the  better  satisfied  of 


the  accuracy  with  which  he  did  it."—"  In  this  case, 
however,  and  in  others  of  a  like  nature,  akhovgh  *■ 
the  patients  had  certainly  been  blind  from  early  m- 
fancy,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  that  they  had  not, 
before  this  period,  enjoyed  a  sufficient  degree  of  dgk 
to  impress  the  image  of  visible  objects  on  their  minds, 
and  to  give  them  ideas  which  could  not  afterwards 
be  entirely  obliterated.  In  the  insUnce  oF  Master  W., 
however,  no  suspicion  of  this  kind  could  occor; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  deckr^tion  of  himself  and  his 
mother,  it  was  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  sor- 
geon  who  examined  his  eyes  in  the  country,  that  the 
cataracts  were  fully  formed  before  he  was  a  year  old. 
And  I  beg  leave  to  add  farther,  that  on  making  in- 
quiries of  two  children,  between  seven  and  eight  years 
of  acre,  now  under  mv  care,  both  of  whom  have  been 
blind  from  birth,  and  on  whom,  no  operation  has  yet 
been  performed,  I  find,  that  the  knowledge  they  have 
of  colours,  limited  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to  enable  than 
to  tell  whether  coloured  objects  be  brought  nearer  to 
or  carried  further  from  them  ;  for  instance,  whether 
they  are  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  or  four  inches 
fix)m  their  eyes ;  nor  have  either  of  them  the  shi- 
est suspicion,  as  is  related  of  Mr  Cheselden's  patient, 
that  coloured  objects,  when  held  before  them,  touch 
their  eyes." 

The  conclusions  of  Mr  Ware  and  of  Mr  Chesd- 
den,  although  the^  seem  so  much  at  variance  with 
each  other,  may,  m  our  opinion,  be  perfectly  recon- 
ciled, upon  the  very  simple  supposition,  that  the  pa- 
tients, upon  whom  the  observations  of  each  were 
made,  were  affected  with  blindness  in  different  de- 
grrees.  Mr  Ware  liimself  informs  us,  that  all  the  pa- 
tients wliom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
were  able  to  distinguish  colours  before  they  were 
couched  ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  **'  to  enabk  them 
to  tell,  whether  coloured  objects  be  brought  nearer 
to  or  carried  further  from  them."  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  the  moment  they 
were  restored  to  sight  they  should  be  capable  of 
forming  a  tolerable  estimate  of  distances,  and  even  of 
distinguishing  forms  which  were  simple  and  well  de- 
fined. It  does  not  at  all  appear,  however,  that  Mr 
Cheselden's  patient  had  so  much  use  of  his  eyes  be- 
fore he  was  couched.  He  could,  indeed,  discnminate 
strong  colours,  such  as  black,  white,  and  scarlet ; 
but  he  was  totally  unable,  as  this  celebrated*  anato« 
mist  expressly  inrorms  us,  to  distinguish  the  shape  of 
any  thing,  and  does  not  appear  to  nave  beon  in  the 
least  sensible  when  an  object  was  brought  nearer  lo 
or  farther  from  his  eyes. 

As  to  the  fact  of  his  supposing,  when  he  first  saw, 
that  all  objects  whatever  touched  his  eyes,  Mr  Che- 
selden  is  also  express  in  "his  testimony ;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  admit,  either  that  so  accurate  an  observer 
could  have  been  mistaken,  or  that  the  ingenions 
voune  gentleman,  whose  case  he  describes,  coiud  have 
been  himself  deceived,  or  have  intended  to  deeeive 
others  on  this  point.  If  he  had  no  previoos  concep- 
tion of  visible  distance,  it  is  in  perfect  confonnitr  to 
the  received  philosophy  of  vision,  that  he  shouki  at 
first  be  unable  to  form  any  distinct  judgment  oonoen- 
ing  it ;  for  it  has  been  clearlv  shewn  by  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, and  those  who  have  followed  him  in  this  tiack  of 
investigation,  that  our  estimate  of  visible  distance  ii 


not  Ml  ofigma!  hot  Mi  acqwiwd  faculty.  That  it  is 
not  like  the  perception  of  colour,  or  apparent  magni- 
ttidc  «ind  form,  at  once  imprcs^d  upoa  the  mind ; 
but  presupposes  a  complex  procew  of  mental  investi- 
gation, in  wliich  we  compare  together  a  variety  of 
particulars  made  known  by  the  eye,  wJien  we  louV 
at  the  same  object  at  difFurvnt  distances  5  such  as  il8 
comparative  distinctness  or  ob&cunty  of  outline,  the 
brightnees  of  its  colours,  its  apparent  bulk,  the  pecu- 
^    liar  adjustment  by  which  we  are  conscioua  that  the 

■  eve  adapts  itself  to  a  variation  of  distance,  and  the 

■  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  two  eyes, 
which  a  change  of  distance  requires.     On  account  of 

>tlie  great  rapidity  with  which  this  mental  indwctioti, 
or  comparison  of  particulars,  is  made,  in  consequence 
of  constant  habit,  those  who  have  long  u»ed  their 
cyet  are  altogether  unconscious  of  its  ever  having  la* 
kjtti  place.  But  it  has  been  proved,  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  by  Berkeley  and  his  follower?,  that 
I  the  estimate  of  visible  distance  really  depr nds  upon 
such  a  mental  investigation,  or  comparison  ;  and  if 
ihia  be  the  case,  it  is  a  necessary  consf^quencc,  that 
wS-fi  n  person,  who  has  been  all  his  life  totally  blind, 
k  red  to  sight,  he  will,  for  some   time,   be 

ati  i'le  to  judge  of  distances,  and  will   natu- 

rally be  melined  to  believe,  that  the  things  which  he 
ffcs  touch  liis  ^yca,  just  as  the  things  which  he  feels 
touch  his  skin. 
It  of  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  this  defence  of 
the  accuracy  of  Chesclden's  interesting  report  con- 
^  -y  cerning  his  couched  patient  greatly  corroborated  by 
a  paper  of  Mr  Everard  Home,  published  in  the  Phi' 
iosophkal  Tramactions  for  1807,  and  containing  two 
cases  of  children  bom  with  cataracts,  whom  he  re- 
stored to  sight  by  couching.  These  cases  are  much 
more  in  conformity  with  the  case  of  CheseMen*8  pa- 
tient than  those  of  Mr  Wure,  and  clearly  prove,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  degree  of  blind- 

Iness  which  cataracts  produce.  In  the  hrst  case,  the 
night  of  the  patient,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  so  obscured,  that  he  could  discern  light  only, 
biflt  neither  colours  nor  forms.  He  was  omy  imper- 
fectly restored  to  vision  ;  but,  as  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, he  had  no  knowledge  of  visible  forma  after 
the  operation,  and  jud^ud  all  obji^cts  to  touch  his 
eyes.  The  other  patient,  a  boy  of  seven  years  of 
age,  could  dlstingnish  colours  as  wA\  as  light  ;  and, 
tnerrfbre,  had  some  knowledge  of  distance.  In  him 
the  operation  was  completely  successful ;  and  he  was 
eo  charmed  with  the  new  sense  of  seeing,  that  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  removing  the  bandage  from  his 
_  newly  couched  eye.  He  could  distinguish  di^itance 
B  immediately,  but  had  long  a  very  imperfect  kn6w- 
B  Jedge  of  forms.  "  A  pair  of  scissars,"  says  Mr 
H  Home,  **  was  shewn  to  him,  and  he  said  it  was  a 
r  knife.  On  being  told  he  was  wrong,  he  could  not 
make  tliem  out ;  but  the  moment  he  touched  them 
he  said  they  were  scissars,  and  seemed  delighted  with 
the  discovery.  On  being  shewn  a  guinea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  inches  from  his  eye,  he  said  it  was  a 
aeveti  shillings  piece ;  but  placing  it  about  five  inches 
from  his  eye,  he  knew  it  to  bf  a  guinea  ;  and  made 
the  same  mistake  as  often  »is  the  cpcperiment  \vas  re- 
peated.*' The  accuunt  adds,  that,  four  days  after 
the  operatiODi  he  was  allowed  to  go  about  \  wheoi 


gomg  to  the  winoow,  he  cried,  *«  What  10  that      BUii4. 
moving  ?"     Mr  Home  asked  him,  what  he  thought  ^ 

it  was  ?  he  said,  "  A  dog  drawing  a  wheelbarrow. 
There  is  one,  two,  three  dogs  drawing  another.  How 
very  pretty  !"  These  proved  to  be  carts  and  horses 
on  the  road,  which  he  saw  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs 
window.  At  first,  he  called  all  regular  shaped  sur- 
faces round  ;  but  soou  learned  to  distinguish  those 
that  were  angular. 

To  persons  who  have  been  totally  blind  from  their 
infancy,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  impart  any  no- 
tion or  conception  of  light  and  colours  j  the  eye  be- 
ing the  oidy  avenue  by  which  such  a  conception  can 
reach  the  mind^  This  notion,  however,  seems  to  be  • 
the  only  one,  of  all  that  immense  stock  of  ideas  which 
wc  derive  from  sight,  that  is  completely  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  blind  man's  capacity.  Of  forms,  the  touch 
communicates  the  most  accurate  information  ;  and 
distance  must  be  previously  ascertained  by  touch,  be- 
fore it  is  made  known  by  the  eye.  Even  motion,  the 
perception  of  which  might  seem  peculiarly  to  belong 
to  the  eye,  is  only  certamly  ascertained  by  the  touch  | 
for  the  eye  often  considers  motion  to  be  real,  when 
it  is  only  apparent.  If  the  ideas  of  the  blind^  tliere- 
fore,  be  necessanly  more  limited  than  those  of  per- 
sons who  see,  they  have  the  advantage  of  saperior 
accuracy  and  precision  so  far  as  they  extend. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  much  cultivation  and  Condiiion 
care,  that  the  bhnd  can  be  enabled  to  make  those  ac-  of  »He 
qufsitions,  by  which   they  may  possess   a   rational  l*^"*^- 
source  of  enjoyroent  within  themselves,  and  becoo^ 
useful  and  important  members  of  society.     In  that 
state  of  mental  darkness  to  which  they  are  naturally 
exposed  by  the  deprivation  of  so  important  a  sense, 
they  are  objects  01  the  liveliest  compassion ;  and  call, 
from  their  more  fortunate  brethren,  for  all  the  ten- 
derness and  sympathy  which  enhghtened  humanity 
can  impart.    The  language  which  Milton  has  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  Samson  Agonistes  is  scarcely  too 
strong  for  their  unfortunate  condition,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  dictated  by  his  own  painftU  feelings ; 

**  O  loss  of  fight,  of  ihcc  I  most  complain  ! 

Blind  amoQgbt  enemies  !  O  v*or»e  than  chiiins. 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  dtcrepid  ug^ ! 

Light,  ihc  prime  work  of^  God,  to  mc's  extinct ; 

And  till  her  various  objects  of  delight 

AniiuilM,  which  might  in  jwirt  my  grief  have  «as*d. 

Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 

Of  man  or  H'orm. 

0  dark,  darit,  dark,  amid  tlie  blaie  of  mion 
Irrecoverdblv  dark  ;  total  eeUi>5e, 
Without  all 'hope  of  day  !" 

The  appeal  which  the  same  poet  makc«,  in  his  own 

f person,  to  the  sympathy  of  W  readcrsj  in  the  sub- 
imc  address  to  light  in  his  Paradise  LoUy  hf  perhaps^ 
still  Q;ore  pathetic  anditifccting : 

^"  Thus,  with  the  year, 

Scosonu  rt'turn ;  but  not  to  me  returns 

Dny*  or  the  «weet  approach  of  ev^n  or  morn« 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom«  or  summer**  ro-^e. 

Or  Hocli^,  or  herd«,  or  hLimun  iVire  divine  ; 

But  cloud  inttteadt  and  tvcr  during  dark 

\  -  jnc.     From  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

1  id,  for  ihe  book  of  knowledge  fair» 
i    ....,,..,;  .vith  a  univerKol  blank 

Of  nauirc*ii  works,  to  mu  expunged  and  ras^d* 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  f^uiie  shut  out.'' 
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The  following  striking  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  is  delineated  by  one  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  completely  deprived  of  his  eye- sight  at 
the  early  age  of  five  months,— the  well-known  and 
much  esteemed  Dr  T.  Blacklock  of  Edinburgh. 

**  There  is  not  perhaps  any  sense  or  faculty  of  the 
Corporeal  frame,  which  affords  so  many  resources  of 
utility  and  entertainment,  as  the  power  of  vision  ; 
nor  is  there  any  loss  or  privation  which  can  be  pro- 
ductive of  disadvantages  or  calamities  so  multiform, 
•o  various,  and  so  bitter,  as  the  want  of  sight.  By  no 
avenue  of  corporeal  perception  is  knowledge  in  her 
full  extent,  and  in  all  her  forms,  so  accessiole  to  the 
rational  and  enquiring  soul^  as  by  the  glorious  and 
delightful  medium  of  light.  For  this  not  only  re- 
veals external  things  in  all  their  beauties,  in  all  their 
changes,  and  in  aU  their  varieties  ;  but  gives  body, 
form,  and  colour,  to  intellectual  ideas  and  abstract 
essences  ;  so  that  the  whole  material  and  intelligent 
creation  lie  in  open  prospect ;  and  the  majestic  frame 
of  nature  in  its  whole  extent  is,  if  we  may  speak  so, 
perceived  at  a  single  glance.  To  the  blind,  on  the 
contrary,  the  visible  universe  is  totally  annihilated  ; 
he  is  perfectly  conscious  of  no  space  but  that  on 
which  he  stands,  or  to  which  his  extremities  can 
reach.  Sound,  indeed,  ^ves  him  some  ideas  of  dis- 
tant objects ;  but  those  ideas  are  extremely  obscure 
and  indistinct.  They  are  obscure,  because  they  con- 
sist alone  of  the  objects  whose  oscillations  vibrate  in 
his  ear ;  and  do  not  necessarily  suppose  any  other 
bodies  with  which  the  intermediate  space  may  be  oc- 
cupied, except  that  which  gives  the  sound  alone : 
they  are  indistinct,  because  sounds  themselves  are 
frequently  ambiguous,  and  do  not  uniformly  and  ex- 
clusively indicate  their  real  causes.  And  tnou^h  by 
them  the  idea  of  distance  in  generali  or  even  of  some 
particular  distances,  may  be  obtained ;  yet  they  never 
.iill  the  mind  with  those  vast  and  exalting  ideas  of 
extension,  which  are  inspired  by  ocular  perception. 
For  though  a  clap  of  thunder,  or  an  explosion  of 
ordnance,  may  be  distinctly  heard  after  they  have 
traversed  an  immense  region  of  space  ;  yet,  when  the 
distance  is  uncommonly  great,  it  ceases  to  be  indi- 
<;ated  by  sound ;  and,  therefore,  the  ideas  acquired 
by  auricular  experiment,  of  extension  and  interval, 
are  extremely  confused  and  inadequate.  The  living 
^nd  comprehensive  eye  darts  its  instantaneous  view 
over  expansive  valleys,  lofty  mountains,  protracted 
jivers,  illimitable  oceans.  It  measures,  in  an  indivi- 
sible point  of  time,  the  mighty  space  from  earth  to 
heaven  ;  or  from  one  star  to  another.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  telescopes,  its  horizon  is  almost  indefinitely 
extended ;  its  objects  prodigiously  multiplied ;  and 
the  sphere  of  its  observation  nobly  enlarged.  By 
these  means,  the  imagination,  inured  to  vast  impres- 
sions of  distance,  can  not  only  recal  them  in  their 
greatest  extent,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  were 
at  first  imbibed;  but  can  multiply  them,  and  add 
one  to  another,  till  kU  particular  boundaries  and 
distances  be  lost  in  immensity. 

*^  Thus  nature,  by  profusely  irradiating  the  face 
of  things,  and  clothing  objects  in  a  robe  of  diversi- 
fied spkndour,  not  only  invites  the  understanding  to 
""xpatiatc  on  a  theatre  so  extensile,  so  diversifiedy  and 


so  attractive ;  but  entertains  and  inflasies  the  unagl. 
nation  with  everv  possible  exhibition  of  the  subUme  ^ 
or  beautiful.  The  man  of  light  and  colours  beholds 
the  objects  of  his  attention  and  curiosity  from  abr. 
Taught  by  experience,  he  measures  their  relative  dis- 
tances ;  distinguishes  their  qualities ;  determines  their 
situations,  positions,  and  attitudes ;  presages  what 
these  tokens  may  import ;  selects  his  favourites  i  tn« 
verses,  in  security,  the  space  which  divides  them 
from  him  ;  stops  at  the  pomt  where  they  are  placed  | 
and  either  obtains  them  with  ease,  or  immediately 
perceives  the  means  by  which  the  obstacles  that  iiif 
tercept  his  passage  to  them  may  be  surmounted.  The 
blind  not  only  may  be,  but  really  are,  during  a  coa* 
sidcrable  period,  apprehensive  of  danger,  in  every 
motion  towards  any  place  from  whence  their  con- 
tracted power  of  perception  can  give  them  no  intellU 
grence.  All  the  various  modes  of  delicate  propor- 
tion ;  all  the  beautiful  varieties  of  light  and  colours, 
whether  exliibited  in  the  works  of  nature  or  art,  are 
to  them  irretrievably  lost.  Dependqit  for  every 
thing  but  mere  subsistence,  on  the  good  offices  of 
others  ;  obnoxious  to  injury  from  every  point,  which 
they  arc  neither  capacitated  to  perceive  nor  jqualified . 
to  resist :  they  are,  during  the  present  state  or  being, 
rather  to  be  considered  as  prisoners  at  large,  thu 
citizens  of  nature.  The  sedentary  life,  to  which  by 
privation  of  sight  they  are  destined,  relaices  their 
frame,  and  subjects  them  to  all  the  disagreeable  sen- 
sations which  arise  from  dejection  of  spirits.  Hence 
the  most  feeble  exertions  create  lassituide  and  uneasi- 
ness. Hence  the  native  tone  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  alone  is  compatible  with  health  and  pleasure* 
destroyed  by  inactivity,  exasperates  amd  emhittevt 
every  disagreeable  impression.  Natural  evilsf  how- 
ever, are  always  supportable;  they  not  only  arise 
from  blind  ana  undesigning  causes,  but  are  either 
mild  in  their  attacks,  or  short  in  their  duration ;  it 
is  the  miseries  which  are  inflicted  by  conscious  and 
reflecting  agents  alone,  that  can  deserve  the  name  of 
evils.  These  excoriate  the  soid  with  ineffisUe  poi^« 
nancy,  as  expressive  of  indifference  or  malignity  m 
those  by  whom  such  bitter  potions  are  cruelly  admi- 
nistered. The  negligence  or  wantonness,  therefore, 
with  which  the  blind  are  too  frequently  treated,  is 
an  enonnity  which  God  alone  has  justice  to  feely  or 
power  to  punish." 

That  this  affecting  appeal  should  be  somewhat  too 
querulous  and  gloomy,  will  not  excite  the  wonder  of 
Uiose  who  are  aware  that  its  author,  though  endow- 
ed with  a  powerful  mind,  was  liable  to  freauent  fits 
of  despondency  and  extreme  depression  of  spiriu^^ 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  natural  evils  of  his 
situation  occasionally  presented  themselves  to  hisima- 

? 'nation,  in  too  aggravate^  and  distorted  a  forn« 
or  this,  he  seems  anxious  to  apologise ;  when,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  his  appeal,  ne  exclaims :  "  Thus 
dependent  on  every  creature,  and  passive  to  every 
accident,  can  the  world,  .the  uncharitable  world,  be. 
surprised  to  observe  moments  when  the  blind  are  at 
variance  with  themselves,  and  with  every  thing  else 
around  them  i  With  the  same  instincts  of  self  pre- 
servation, the  same  irascible  passions  which  are  cosi-. 
mon  to  the  specie9»  and  exasperated  by  a  sq^e  of 


ubjeciB  of  resentment  or  cootempt,  even 
^hcn  they  »ecm  peevish  or  vindictive  ?'* 

The  blind,  however,  are  not  without  sources  of 
consolation  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  of  vchtcfi,  no  one 
was  more  conscious  than  the  amiable  Biacklockt  or 
more  capable  of  forcibly  detailing*  **  Their  beha- 
viour," says  he,  •*  is  often  highly  expresdve,  not  onlv 
of  iTsigTiation,  but  even  of  chearfulness  ;  and  thouga 
they  arc  often  coldly,  and  even  inhumanly  treated  by 
men  ;  yet  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  forsaken  of  heaven. 
The  CO m mo f I  Parent  of  nature,  whose  benignity  is 
permanent  as  his  existence,  and  boundless  as  his  em- 
pire, has  neither  left  his  afflicted  creatures  without 
c:oii8olation  or  resource.  Even  from  their  loss,  how- 
crer  oppressive  and  irretrievable,  they  derive  ad  van* 
txges ;  not,  indeed,  adequate  to  recompense,  but  suf- 
fidenl  to  alleviate  their  misery.  The  attention  of 
the  soul,  confined  to  those  avenues  of  perception 
which  she  can  command,  is  neither  dissipated  nor 
confounded  by  the  immense  multiplicity,  nor  the  ra- 
pid succ*?SHon  of  surrounding  objects.  Hence  her 
ctmtem  plat  ions  are  more  uniformly  tixed  upon  her- 
self, and  the  revolutions  of  her  own  internal  fiame. 
Hence  her  perceptions  of  such  external  things  as  arc 
cdmtguoiif  and  obvious  to  her  observation,  become 
mweltvely  and  exquisite.  Hence,  even  her  instru- 
ments of  corporeal  sensation  are  more  assiduously 
cultivated  and  improved  j  so  that  from  them  she  de- 
fines iuch  notices  and  presages  of  approaching  plea- 
sure or  impending  danger,  as  entirely  escape  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  depend  for  security  on  the 
reports  of  their  eyes.  A  blind  man,  when  walking 
swiitly,  or  running,  is  kindly  and  effectually  checked 
by  nature  from  rudely  encountering  such  hard  and 
r^tended  objects  as  might  hurt  or  bruise  him.  When 
he  ippronchcs  bodies  of  this  kind,  he  feels  the  atmo- 
ipHere  more  sensibly  resist  his  progress ;  and,  in 
pfviportion  as  his  motion  is  accelerated,  or  his  dis- 
tance from  the  object  diminished,  the  resistance  if 
nicreased.  He  distinguishes  the  approach  of  his 
friend  from  far,  by  the  sound  of  his  steps,  by  his 
manner  of  breathing,  arid  almost  by  every  audible 
token  which  he  can  exhibit.  Prepared  for  the  dan- 
gew  which  he  may  encounter  from  the  surface  of  the 
vmund  upon  which  he  walks,  his  step  is  habitually 
Bfin  and  cautious.  Hence,  he  not  only  avoids  those 
^s  which  might  be  occasioned  by  its  less  formidable 
inequalities  j  but,  from  its  general  bias,  he  collects 
some  ideas  how  far  his  safely  is  immediately  con« 
cemed  ;  and  though  these  conjectures  may  be  some- 
times fallacious,  yet  they  are  generally  so  true,  as  to 
preserve  him  from  such  accidents  as  are  not  incurred 
by  his  own  temerity.  Tlie  rapid  ton'ent  and  the 
deep  cascade,  not  only  warn  him  to  keep  at  a  proper 
distance,  but  inform  him  in  what  direction  he  moves ; 
and  are  a  kind  of  audible  cynosures  to  regulate  his 
course.  In  places  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed, 
he,  aB  it  were,  recognises  bi^  latitude  and  longitude 
firom  every  breath  of  varied  fragrance  that  tinges  the 
gale ;  from  every  ascent  or  declivity  in  the  road  j 
from  every  natural  or  artificial  sound  that  strikes  his 
car :  if  these  indications  be  stationary,  and  confined 
to  particular  places.  Regulated  by  these  signs,  the 
bknd  have  not  only  been  known  to  perform  long 
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journeys  themselves,  but  to  conduct  others  through 
dangerous  paths,  at  the  dark  atid  Kilent  hour  of  mid- 
night, with  the  utmost  security  and  exactness." 

The  perfection  to  which  the  blind  are  capable  of  Advan- 
arriving  in  the  use  of  those  senses  of  which  they  re-  ^*^^^Sf^' 
main  in  possession,  is  indeed  truly  admirable  ;  and  futf^^nj 
strongly  manifests  the  bounty  of  nature,  in  providing 
new  resources  and  enjoyments  to  compensate  for  any 
accidental  deficiency.  In  the  delicacy  of  their  hear- 
ing and  touch,  the  blind  excel  those  who  see,  to 
a  degree  which  is  almost  incredible  ;  and  renders 
them,  in  some  respects,  objects  of  envy.  Their  dcU^ 
cacy  of  ear  renders  them  particularly  susceptible  of 
the  enjoyment  of  music,  and  capable  of  attaining  to 
the  most  consummate  excellence  in  the  practice  of 
that  delightful  art.  Of  this,  every  age  has  afforded 
abundant  proofs  ;  from  the  nide  period  when  Idhul^ 
ftess  and  vunstrels^  were  usually  conjoined,  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  16th  century,  Franciscus  Sa- 
linas, a  native  of  Burgos  in  Spain,  who  was  afflicted 
with  incurable  blindness,  obtained  the  greatest  cele- 
brity for  his  skill,  not  only  in  the  practice,  but  also 
in  the  theory  of  music.  His  treatise  on  the  scientific 
principles  of  harmony,  according  to  Sir  John  Haw- 
KinSi  IS  equal  in  value  to  any  thai  is  yet  extant^ 
Caspar  Crumbhoru,  a  native  of  Silesia,  and  Martini 
Pescnti  of  Venice,  who  flourished  not  long  after, 
were  also  blind  musicians  that  excelled  all  their  Cd* 
temporaries  in  their  cxouisite  performance  ;  and  in 
their  compositions  both  for  instruments  and  the  voice. 
To  these  we  may  add  the  well-known  English  or* 
ganiat,  Stanley  ;  who  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity 
m  liis  day,  both  for  his  performance  and  his  compo- 
sitions. So  delicate  and  susceptible  was  this  gentle- 
man's ear,  that  he  was  able  to  accompany  any  lesson 
with  a  thorough  bass,  though  he  had  never  heard  it 
before ;  thus  anticipating  the  harmony  before  the 
chords  were  sounded,  and  accompanying  it  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  its  nature. 

In  the  sense  of  touch,  the  blind  have  a  no  les$ 
striking  superiority  over  those  that  see,  than  in  the 
sense  of  hearing.  Many  of  them  have  been  able  to 
distinguish  the  various  colours  of  cloths  and  other 
substances,  by  the  delicacy  of  their  6ngers  alone^ 
without  any  assistance  from  their  eyes.  This  was 
the  case  with  Stanley,  already  mentioned  ;  as  well  as 
with  a  French  lady,  bHud  from  her  infancy,  whose 
accomplishments  are  particularly  detailed  in  the  An- 
nual Register  for  1762.  Dr  Blacklock,  however, 
sayii  of  himself,  that  though  **  he  tried  repeated  ex- 
periments, by  touching  the  surfaces  of  different  bo- 
dies ;  and  examining  whether  any  such  diversities 
could  be  found  in  them,  as  might  enable  him  to  dis* 
tingui^  colours  ;  yet  no  such  diversity  could  he  ever 
ascertain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  imagined  that  ob- 
jects which  had  no  colour  ;  or,  in  other  words,  such 
as  were  black,  were  somewhat  different  and  peculiar 
in  their  Bitrfaccs  ;  but  this  experiment  did  not  always 
nor  universally  hold."  Stanley  was  an  expert  player 
at  cards,  by  means  of  packs  which  he  previously  pre- 
pared, by  pricking  them  in  several  parts  ;  vet  so  im- 
perceptibly* that  the  closest  inspection  could  scarcely 
discern  his  marks.  The  blind  French  lady  likewise 
played  at  cards  in  this  manner ;  she  played  also  on 
the  guitar ;  and  contrived  a  way  of  pricking  down 
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Blind,  ifie  tuneSj  as  an  assistance  te  her  memory.  *<  So  delt- 
w  -  cate  are  her  organs,*'  says  the  account,  "  that  in 
singing  a  tune,  thongh  new  to  her,  she  is  able  to 
name  the  notes.  In  figured  dances,  she  acquits  her- 
self extremely  well ;  and  in  a  minuet,  with  inimitable 
■ease  and  gracefulness.  As  for  the  works  of  her  sex, 
she  has  a  masterly  hand :  she  sews  and  hems  perfect- 
ly well ;  and  in  all  her  works  she  tlircads  the  needles 
for  herself,  however  small." 

A  still  more  extraordinary  example  of  acquired 
dexterity,  in  spite  of  the  most  afflictmg  natural  pri- 
vations, was  in  the  case  of  a  lady,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  attack  of  the  confluent  smallpox, 
was  completely  deprived  both  of  her  sight  and  hear- 
ing, as  well  as  of  her  speech,  notwithstanding  the 
medical  aid  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  In  this  deplorable 
condition,  hertouch  and  her  smell  became  so  exquisite, 
that  she  could  distinguish  the  different  colours  of  silk 
and  flowers  ;  and  was  sensible  when  any  stranger  was 
in  the  room  with  her.  After  she  became  blind,  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  it  was  not  easy  to  contrive  qpy  me- 
thod by  which  a  question  could  be  asked  her,  and  an 
answer  received.  This,  however,  was  at  last  effec- 
ted by  talking  with  the  fingers ;  at  which  she  was 
uncommo^y  ready.  But  those  who  conversed  with 
Tier  in  this  manner,  were  obliged  to  express  them- 
selves by  touching  her  hand  and  fingers  instead  of 
their  own.  She  generally  distinguished  her  friends 
l)y  feeling  their  hands ;  which  they  presented  to  her, 
when  they  came  in,  as  a  means  of  making  themselves 
Icnown  :  the  make  and  warmth  of  the  hand  pro- 
duced, in  genera],  the  differences  that  she  distin- 
guished ;  but  she  sometimes  used  to  span  the  wrist, 
and  measure  the  fingers.  To  amuse  herself,  in  the 
mournful  and  perpetual  solitude  and  darkness  to 
which  her  disorders  had  reduced  her,  she  used  to 
work  much  at  her  needle ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
lier  needle- work  was  uncommonly  neat  and  exact.  She 
used  also  sometimes  to  write  ;  and  her  writing  was 
yet  more  extraordinary  than  her  needle- work  :  the 
character  was  handsome,  the  lines  were  all  even,  and 
the  letters  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other : 
but  the  most  astonishing  particular  of  all,  with  re- 
spect to  her  writing,  was,  that  she  could  by  some 
means  discover  when  a  letter  had  by  mistake  been 
omitted  ;  and  would  place  it  over  that  part  of  the 
word  where  it  should  have  been  inserted,  with  a  card 
under  it.  It  was  her  custom  to  sit  up  in  bed  at  any 
Lour  of  the  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when 
she  was  kept  awake  by  pain,  or  any  other  cause. 

These  circumstances  were  so  very  extraordinary, 
that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  she  had  not  some 
faint  remains  both  of  hearing  and  sight,  and  many 
experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  some 
of  which,  when  she  accidentally  discovered  them, 

fave  her  prodieious  uneasiness,  on  account  of  her 
eing  suspected  of  insincerity.  At  length  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  after  being  permitted  to  satisfy  himself  by 
such  experiments  and  observations  as  he  thought 
proper,  pronounced  that  she  was  absolutely  blind 
and  deaf. 

If  we  may  credit  I-eo  Africanus,  H.  6.),  there 
was  a  blind  man  who  used  to  exercise  tne  surprising 
office  of  conducting  merchants  through  the  sands 
and  jdesarts  of  Arabia.     His  relation,  however,  is 


rendered  far  from  improbable,  by  what  Dr  Bew  e(MU  Vk 
municates  in  the  first  volume  of  the  TniiBactbns  of  ^"^V 
the  Manchester  Society  resptetine  John  Metcdfp 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Blind  Jack,  whose 
death  has  been  recently  announced  in  the  newspapen. 
Though  this  man  had  become  blind  at  a  very  eaiiy 
age,  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  waggoner,  and 
occasionally  of  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the 
night,  or  when  the  tracks  were  covered  with  snow. 
At  length  he  became  a  projector  and  surveyor  of 
highways,  in  difficult  ana  mountainous  districts ;  an 
occupation  that  we  should  suppose,  would  be  the 
last  to  which  a  blind  man  would  ever  turn  his  attcn* 
tion.  His  abilities,  however,  in  this  respect,  were 
so  great  as  to  procure  him  constant  employment ; 
and  most  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  DerbysUtri 
were  altered  by  his  directions.  **  With  the  assists 
ance  only  of  a  long  staff,"  says  Dr  Bew,  '*  I  have 
several  times  met  this  man,  traversing  the  roads, 
ascending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and  investi- 
gating their  several  extents,  forms,  and  tituatioiM,  so 
as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best  manner." 

In  respect  of  intellectual  advancement,  mnd  extea- 
sive  proficiency  in  the  various  departments  of  science 
and  literature,  there  are  many  remarkable  instances 
on  record  in  the  annals  of  the  blind.  Dr  Blacklock, 
already  mentioned,  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
a  learned  divine,  and  a  pleasing  poet.  The  cele- 
brated Saunderson,  it  is  well  known,  though  totally 
destitute  of  sight,  was  able  to  make  such  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  that  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  that  science,  in  the  university  of  Cambridgei 
with  great  applause.  The  smallpox  had  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  his  eye-sight  in  early  infancy,  that 
he  had  no  perception  of  li^t ;  yet  so  delicate  was 
his  feeling,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  slightest  vicis- 
situdes of  the  atmosphere ;  and  while  he  assisted  u 
the  open  air,  at  astronomical  observations,  he  dis* 
tinguished  the  times  at  which  a  cloud  obscured  the 
sun,  by  the  impression  of  the  air  on  his  face.  la 
passing  over  with  his  hands  a  cabinet  of  medals,  he 
could  detect  the  counterfeits,  even  though  so  well 
executed  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  a  connoisseur ; 
and  he  judged  of  the  exactness  of  a  mathematical 
instrument,  by  passing  his  fingers  over  its  divisions. 

No  less  remarkable  for  his  scientific  attainments, 
was  Dr  Henry  Moyes,  a  native  of  Fifeshire ;  of 
whom  the  world  has  been  but  lately  deprived.  Heako 
lost  his  sight  by  the  smallpox,  at  so  early  a  period, 
that  he  never  recollected  to  have  seen.  Possessed, 
however,  of  a  lively  genius  and  an  ardent  applicatioD, 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  almost  every  bran^  of 
liberal  knowleoge ;  and  particularly  in  the  various 
departments  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  oatii- 
ral  philosophy.  Mechanical  pursuits  were  the  fa- 
vourite employment  of  his  early  years  ;  and  erw 
when  a  boy,  he  was  expert  at  the  use  of  edged  took 
When  he  afterwards  became  a  lecturer  on  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  he 
performed  most  of  the  experiments  which  his  conne 
required,  with  his  own  hands,  and  with  great  not- 
ness.  He  lectured  also  with  the  greatest  precisioo 
and  accuracy  on  the  laws  of  optics,  and  the  pheno* 
mena  of  light  and  colours ;  although  it  diis  not 
appear  that  his  eyes  had  any  proper  pcrccptioi  « 
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Hther.     '*  The  ray*  refracted  througli  a  priim,"  says 
— '  Dr  Bew  (ill  the  Manchester  Memoirs),  **  when  auf- 

Ificiccitly  nnd,  produced  certain  dbtiDguishable effects 
CM  \m  cye«.  The  red  gave  him  a  disagreeable  sen- 
tittonf  which  he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a  saw. 
As  the  colours  declined  in  violence,  the  harshness 
letseoed,  until  the  green  afforded  a  sensation  that 
was  highly  pleasing  to  hiiD,  and  which  he  described 
as  coQveying  an  idea  similar  Co  what  he  felt  in  run- 
ning hi»  hand  over  smooth  polished  surfaces.  Pq* 
»  Wished  surfaces,  meandering  itreams,  and  gentle  de- 
clivities, were  the  tigures  by  which  he  expressed  his 
ideas  of  beauty  :  rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and 
boisterous  elements^  furnished  him  with  expressions 
for  terror  and  disgust."  Dr  Moyci  had  long  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  animal  foad  and  fermented 
liquors  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
cbearfulness  or  equanimity  of  his  temper ;  and  great- 
ly excL'lIed  in  the  charms  of  conversation. 
^m  That  the  blind  should  be  able  to  discourse  with  ac* 
^B  curacy  on  the  general  laws  of  optics,  need  not  so 
^  rreatly  excite  our  surprise,  when  it  is  considered, 
Uiat»  except  it  be  the  mere  perception  of  light  and 
colours,  these  are  all  resolvable  into  the  effects  of  im- 
pulse and  attraction,  in  causing  various  deviations 
from  tlie  rectilineal  course  which  luminous  rays  natu- 
rally pursue.  Analogy,  therefore,  will  in  most  cases 
aupply  the  blind  with  means  of  satisfying  themselves 
of  til e  truth  of  an  optical  theorem.  Diderot,  in  his 
iMiret  lur  les  aveugles,  ^  rusage  de  cetix  qui  voycnt^ 
mentions  an  extraordinary  blind  man  whom  he  had 
teen  at  Puisaux  en  Gaiiuois,  who  was  accustomed  to 
express  his  ideas  of  visible  objectSt  and  of  optical  re* 
buoosi  io  this  analogical  manner.  He  defined  a  mir* 
ror  to  be  *'  a  machine  by  which  objects  are  placed  in 
rdJeft  out  of  themselves  ;*'  and  he  called  the  eye, 
**  Ma  organ  upon  which  the  air  produces  the  same 
cSect,  as  a  stick  does  upon  the  hand."  This  ana- 
li>gical  mode  of  expression,  however,  will  be  of  little 
or  no  service  where  the  simple  notion  of  light  or  of 
colour  is  alone  concerned,  lor  the  communjcution  of 
wbich  there  is  no  avenue  whatever  but  the  eye  ;  so 
tiMt,  w  hen  a  man  who  lias  been  totally  blind  from  his 
inftncy,  discourses  concerning  light  and  colours,  thus 
mtnplj  considered,  his  language  must  be  like  tliat  of 
a  parrot,  without  appropriate  ideas  annexed. 

Dr  Blacklock,  however,  in  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, alludes  to  the  various  beauties  of  the  visible 
world,  and  to  the  charms  and  delicacies  of  colour, 
with  all  the  propriety^  and  with  all  the  rapture  and 
enthusiasm,  that  ever  fired  the  breast  of  a  poet  who 
had  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  eye-sight.  Nor  was 
tkifl  dotie  mechanically,  or  merely  by  rote  ;  for  having 
himself  put  it  as  a  question,  *'  How^  shall  we  ac- 
count fur  the  same  energy,  the  same  transport  of 
I  description,  exhibited  by  tliose  on  whose  minds  visi- 
ble objects  were  either  never  impressed,  or  have  been 
cntirefy  obliterated  ?"  he  assures  us  that,  **  how- 
erer  unaccountable  this  fact  may  appear,  it  is  no 
lefts  certain  than  extraordinary.*'  This  paradox  seems 
to  be  explained  with  great  ingenuity,  and  in  a  very 
iatiafactory  manner,  by  Mr  Alison  in  his  Essays  on 
Taste. 
•<  Tliat  the  blind,"  says  he,  "  may  receive  the 
tsaroe  delight  from  the  ideas  which  they  associate  with 
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colours  that  they  do  flot  see,  is  a  fact  whicli  I  tliink 
every  one  will  be  convinced  of,  who  i-eads  the  poems 
of  Dr  Blacklock.  No  man  who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  ingenious  author,  could  per- 
ceive that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  sight  in 
early  infancy.  That  from  conversation,  and  from 
the  perusal  of  books  of  poetry,  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  learn  the  distinguishing  colours  of  certain  ob- 
jects, and  to  apply  them  with  sufficient  propriety  ia 
his  own  verses,  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  the  circumstancp 
of  importance,  at  present,  is  this,  that  his  poetry  i^ 
full  of  the  same  sentiments,  and  expresses  the  samt* 
admiration  with  regard  to  the  different  visible  quali- 
ties of  matter,  with  that  of  poets  who  had  no  such 
defect ;  and  that  the  same  powder  is  ascribed  to  them 
in  producing  the  emotions  of  beauty,  and  with  an 
great  accuracy  with  regard  to  particular  instances,  an 
m  the  compositions  of  those  who  have  had  the  sense 
of  sight  in  its  fullest  perfection.  If  our  perccplior. 
of  the  beauty  of  colours  arose  from  some  original  fit- 
ness in  such  qualities  to  prodtice  this  emotion,  it  is 
obvious,  that  the  blind  must  be  as  incapable  of  per« 
ceiving  this  beauty,  as  of  perceiving  the  colours 
themselves  ;  but  if  the  beauty  of  colours  arises  fron\ 
the  associations  we  connect  vntU  them,  this  fact,  in 
the  case  of  Dr  Blacklock,  admits  of  a  vtry  simple 
solution.  From  reading,  and  from  conversation,  he 
has  acquired  the  same  associations  with  the  word» 
that  express  such  colours,  as  we  have  with  the  co- 
lours themselves  ;  that  the  word  xvhitef  for  instance, 
signifies  a  quality  in  objects,  expressive  of  chearf ill- 
ness and  innocence, — the  word  purple^  the  quality  of 
majesty, — the  word  blacky  the  qualities  of  gloom  and 
melancholvj  Sec.  In  this  case,  it  is  obvious,  that  he 
may  feel  the  same  emotions  from  the  use  of  these 
words,  that  we  do  from  the  colours  which  they  ex- 
press ;  and  that,  from  the  permanence  of  these  asso- 
ciations in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  he  may  apply  the 
terms  with  sufficient  propriety,  either  in  sublime  or 
beautiful  descriptions.  As  this  is  in  reality  the  case, 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  beauty  of  such  qualities  arises  from 
the  associations  we  connect  with  them,  and  not  from 
any  original  or  independent  beauty  in  the  colours 
themselves,"     Essay  ii.  chap«  3.  sect.  2. 

From  the  instances  we  have  now  produced,  it  ap- 
pears sufficiently  evident,  that  the  blind  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  very  lugh  degree  of  intellectual  improve* 
ment ;  and  are  capable  of  attaiinng  skill  ana  dex- 
terity in  many  mechamcal  employments.  That  a 
due  degree  of  care  and  diligence  should  be  bestowed 
upon  their  education  and  improvement,  is  strongly 
prompted  by  every  feeling  of  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity ;  and  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  they  have  a 
right  to  demand,  from  the  justice  and  benevolence  of 
their  more  fortunate  fellow  creatures.  It  is  with 
pleasure  we  add,  that  their  claims  have  not  been 
slighted  nor  treated  vnth  neglect ;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent age  is  highly  distinguished  by  the  attention  that 
has  been  bestowed,  upon  the  most  eligible  means  of 
rendering  these  unfortunate  persons  useful  to  them* 
selves  and  to  society.  In  London,  in  Edinburgh,  in 
Paris,  and  in  many  other  great  cities  and  fiounshing 
towns,  asylums  have  been  erected  for  the  indigent 
blind ;  where  they  are  not  only  fed  and  clothed  by 
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Gharitable  cODtribtition  ;  but  instructod  in  9,  Tsiriety 
of  trades,  such  as  weavinga  spinning*  rope-twisting* 
&c.,  which  it  is  found  they  can  exercise  in  great  per- 
fection ;  and  where  also  the  cultivation  of  their  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  faculties  is  properly  attended  to. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  the  prejudice  against 
the  capacity  ot  the  blin^  was  so  great,  that  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  celebrated  Lord  VerulaAi>  Mr  Nicho- 
las Bacon,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eye- 
sight at  nine  years  of  i^e,  and  afterwards  assiduously 
addicted  himself  to  study,  found  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  admission  into  the  learned  seminaries  of 
Brabant,  where  he  resided.  ^  This  prejudice,  how- 
ever, he  so  completely  overcaine,  that  he  was  after- 
wards created  doctor  of  laws  in  the  city  of  Brussels* 
with  high  approbation  ;  and  having  commenced  plead- 
ing counsellor,  or  advocate  in  the  council  of  Brabanti 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  terminating  almost  every  suit 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
clients.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  doubted,  whether 
the  profession  of  a  barrister  affords  a  sufficiently  pro^ 
Oiising  opening  for  the  abilities  of  a  blind  man,  to 
induce  him  to  devote  himself  to  such  a  pursuit. 

We  read  also  of  a  celebrated  blind  sculptor  in  the 
Couri  de  Pcint  of  De  Files,  who  took  the  likeness 
of  the  Duke  dc  Bracciano  in  a  dark  cellar,  by  means 
of  moulding  his  face  in  wax  ;  and  who  made  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  King  Charles  I.,  with  great  elegance 
and  justness:  yet  we  would  not  from  all  this  infer, 
that  the  blind  arc  well  qualified  to  excel  in  sculpture. 
A  sufficient  variety  of  liberal  pursuits,  however,  will 
still  remain  within  their  reach,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
theology,  and  the  belles  Icttres ;  in  all  of  which  we 
have  seen  tliat  they  arc  well  qualified  to  excel :  and 
in  the  fine  art  of  music,  their  eminence  has  been  un- 
rivalled. 

A  variety  of  expedients  have  been  devised  for  fa- 
cilitating the  studies  of  the  blind,  and  rendering  that 
readily  intelligible  to  the  touch,  which,  in  those  who 
see,  is  addressed  onlv  to  the  eye-sight.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  celebrated  Saunderson  had  contrived 
for  himself  a  machine,  by  which  he  greatly  facili- 
tated his  arithmetical  calculations,  as  well  as  his  geo- 
metrical studies.  Of  this  kind  of  palpable  arith- 
metic, he  has  himself  given  an  account ;  and  it  is 
much  more  minutely  described  in  Diderot's  Letters 
on  the  Blind,  already  mentioned.  It  consisted  of  a 
Mu^re  board  of  a  convenient  size,  dii»ided  by  paral- 
lel lines  into  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  squares. 
Each  of  these  smaller  squares,  or  separate  depart- 
ments, was  pierced  with  nine  holes,  standing  in  three 
parallel  rows  ;  and  by  fixing  a  pin  in  one  or  other  of 
these  nine  holes,  the  nine  digits  were  denoted,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  die  pin.  In  order  to  faci- 
litate his  calculation,  Saunderson  made  use  of  two 
•izes  of  pins,  a  larger  and  a  smaller.  The  pins  with 
large  heads  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  holes  of 
the  squares ;  and  when  they  stood  alone,  without 
any  small  pins,  they  denoted  the  cypher.  The  num- 
ber 1  was  denoted  by  a  pin  with  a  small  head,  placed 
in  the  centre  uf  a  square  ;  the  number  2,  by  a  large 

gin  in  the  centre,  and  a  small  one  at  the  side,  in  the 
ole  which  was  first  in  order ;  the  number  S,  by  a 
Urge  pin  in  the  centre,  and  a  small  one  in  the  second 


hole  at  the  side  \  and  io>  on  in  order,  to  the  wanim 
9.  By  this  means,  it  is  evident  that  any  torn  coald  ^ 
be  expressed,  in  a  nunglier  of  squares  corrctpondiBg 
to  the  number  of  its  figures  ;  and  thus,  all  the  arith- 
metical operations  penornied.  Saunderson,  it  is  ssid, 
possessed  wonderful  faciUly  in  the  use  of  this  na* 
chine ;  and  was  accustomea  also,  by  means  of  it,  to 
form  diagrams  for  his  geometrical  demonstratioas ; 
the  jpins  serving  the  purpose  of  makii^  the  an^eaof 
the  figures,  either  alone,  or  with  silk  threads  stretched 
between  them. 

An  arithmetical  machine  was  also  contrived  by 
Mr  Grenville,  who  had  lost  his  eye-sig^t,  consii 
of  a  square  board  full  of  holes,  and  ten  sets  of  ^ 
of  different  forms,  corresponding  to  tlie  nine  '  _ 
and  cypher.  But  by  far  the  most  simple  and  com- 
modious  of  these  machines,  seems  to  be  that  invented 
by  Dr  Henry  Moyes  ibr  his  own  use ;  of  which  he 
has  himself  inserted  an  account  in  the  EncycL  Brit, 
Sd.  edit.  He  informs  us,  that  when  he  began  to 
study  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  he  soon  fiwrnd 
that  a  person  deprived  of  sight  could  scaicdy  pro- 
ceed in  that  useful  science,  without  the  aid  of  ftL 
pable  symbols  representing  the  ten  numerical  chan^ 
ters  ;  and  being  then  unacquainted  with  Saunderson*! 
method,  he  embraced  the  obviotfs,  thongh,  as  he 
afterwards  found,  imperfect  expedient,  3i  cutting 
into  tlie  form  of  the  numerical  characters,  thin  pieces 
of  wood  or  metal ;  which  beinff  arranged  on  tht 
surface  of  a  board  by  means  of  a  lamina  of  vai^ 
readily  represented  any  given  number.  It  soon^ 
however,  occurred  to  him,  that  his  notation,  consist- 
ing of  ten  species  of  symbols  or  chaiacters,  was  nMSck 
more  complicated  than  was  absolutely  necessary ;  and 
that  any  given  number  mieht  be  distinctly  ei^icssid 
by  three  species  of  pees  suone,  viz.  two  with  beads 
ot  the  form  of  a  nght-angled  trianghs,  wnA,  disSiiH 
guished  from  each  other  by  having  a  notch  cvt  in 
the  oblique  side  or  hypothenuse  of  one  of  them,  Aeir 
other  two  sides  beine,  on^  of  ^m  a  continuation  of 
the  pe^,  and  the  other  at  right  anglea  to  it ;  and' 
the  third  peg  havmg  a  head  of  the  form  of  a^  sqosM^ 
These  pegs  were  to  be  stuck  into  a  board  of  abont 
a  foot  square,  and  divided  into  576  littk  squares,  by 
lines  which  were  cut  a  little  into  the  wood,  so  as  to 
form  a  superficial  g^roove.  At  each  angle  or  inlfP" 
section  ot  the  grooves,  a  hole  was  made  for  the  in* 
sertion  of  the  pegs.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  endi  kind 
of  pegs  were  necessary,  which  were  placed- in  a  esse 
consisting  of  three  boxes  or  cells,  one  for-eacb  ast. 

*<  Things  being  thus  prepared,'*  says  the  DocMi^ 
*^  let  a  peer  of  the  first  set  (with  a  jdun  triangdv 
head)  be  fixed  into  the  board;  and  it  will  acqoR 
four  different  values,  according  to  its  position  re- 
specting the  calculaton  When  its  sluing  side  is 
turned  towards  the  left,  it  denotes  one,  or  Uie  fint 
digit ;  when  turned  upwards,  or  from  the  cnlcnlstni^ 
it  denotes  two,  or  the  second  digit  %  when  turned  to 
the  right,  it  represents  three  %  and  when  turned  down- 
wards, or  towards  the  calculator,  it  denotes- foor,  or 
the  fourth  di^t.  Five  is  denoted  by  a  peg  of  tis 
second  set  (with  a  notched  triangular  heaa)^  baviflg 
its  sloping  side,  or  hypothenuse,  turned  to  the  Mts 
six,  by  the  same  tunied  up.wards ;  seven,  by  the  ladne 
tumea  to  the  right  \  and  eight,  by  the  same  tuned 
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or  towards  the  body  of  the  calcub- 
I  tor,  Nioc  r8  expressed  by  a  peg  of  the  third  set 
(with  a  SQuarc  iiead)  when  its  edges  are  divided  to 
riffht  and  left ;  and  the  same  peg  expresses  the  cy- 
pher, when  its  edges  ai-e  directed  up  and  down. — 
When  it  h  necessary  to  express  a  vulgar  fraction, 
1  place  the  numerator  in  the  groove  immediately 
above,  and  the  denominator  in  that  immediately  be- 
low tlie  groove  in  which  the  integers  stand  ;  and  in 
dedmal  arithmetic,  an  empty  hole  in  the  inttfger 
groove  represents  the  comma  or  decimal  point.  By 
■ilbakr  breaks,  I  also  denote  pounds,  shillings,  pencei 
&c.  5  and  by  the  same  expedient,  I  separate,  in  divi- 
mmfif  the  divisor  and  quotierit  from  the  dividend* 
GoeJQBcienti  and  indices,  in  algebra  and  fluxions,  art 
mpplted  upon  similar  principles." 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  the 
blind  with  tangible  musical  characters,  or  signs,  by 
which  their  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  an  art 
which  affords  them  so  great  delight,  and  for  which 
they  are  so  pecuharly  qualified,  might  be  materially 
^Mslitated.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the&c 
tttempts  have  been  attended  w4th  the  same  success* 
m  im  the  case  of  the  palpable  arithmetic*  In  Tan* 
ivre's  Mtmcal  Grammar,  p.  9S.,  it  is  recommended, 
that  the  blind  musician  should  be  provided  with  a 
fmooth  board  with  ledges  of  deal  glncd  on  it  at  pro- 
per disunces,  to  represent  the  five  Unes  of  the  musi- 
cal staff;  with  such  additional  lines  as  occasion  may 
Mqnire.  In  these  ledges,  as  well  as  in  the  ifitervals 
bRween  them,  a  number  of  holes  arc  to  be  drilled 
for  the  reception  of  a  variety  of  pegs  of  different 
^Drms,  intended  to  indicate  the  various  kinds  of  notes 
in  music ;  such  as  semibreves,  minims,  crotchets  ; 
together  with  the  rests,  flats,  sharps,  bars,  &c. 

In  a  contrivance  of  Mr  Cheese  for  the  same  pur- 
poor,  and  which  we  have  seen  actually  introduced  into 
•ome  asylums  of  the  blind,  a  stuffed  cushion  is  sub- 
Stitotcd  for  the  board  of  Tansure,  upon  which  strings 
are  sewed  to  represent  the  musical  staff,  and  the  pegs 
intended  to  denote  the  various  musical  characters,  are 
fixed  upon  sharp  pointed  winrs,  by  wliich  means  they 
auiy  be  stuck  into  any  reqnired  part  of  the  cushion. 
What  we  chiefly  object  to  thia  contrivance,  is  the 
multiplicity  of  pegs,  of  awkward  and  arbitrary  forma, 
wliich  it  employs,  the  ready  osie  of  which  cannot  be 
taught  to  the  blind  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Instead  of  this,  we  think  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  heads  of  the  pegs  formed  into  a  resemblance  of 
the  notes,  rests,  bars,  shakes,  &c.  u4iicli  are  actually 
CBployed  in  written  music,  which  are  sufficiently 
daiple  and  intelligible,  and  far  from  being  too  nume- 
foUBy  as  they  have  a  relative  value  from  their  position, 
a*  well  a<s  an  absolute  one  from  their  form* 

In  the  year  1786,  an  Essai^  on  the  EdueaiUn  of  the 
Blind  was  printed  at  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of 
tile  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  the  composition  of 
M«  Haiiy,  and  does  great  honour  to  the  author,  on  ac- 
count of  the  comprehensive  and  liberal  views  which  it 
exhibited.  It  contains  a  detail  of  a  grt*at  variety  of 
ejqjedients  by  which  the  blind  may  be  successfully  ili- 
fttructed  in  many  of  the  mechaijjc  arts,  as  well  as  in 
music,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.  and  may  even 
bo  taught  to  fead,  write,  and  print.     In  order  to  in^ 


struct  the  blind  in  music,  at  the  Institution  of  which 
M.  Hauy  communicates  the  details  in  this  work,  mu- 
sical characters  of  every  necessary  form  were  cadt  in 
inetal,  and  so  many  in  number  as  to  represent  upon 
paper,  by  elevationa  on  its  surface,  all  the  possible 
varieties  that  occur.  In  teaching  geography,  which 
was  the  department  of  M*  Wcissenbourg  and  Mad, 
Paradis,  the  circumference  of  countries  was  marked 
out  by  a  tenacious  and  viscid  matter,  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  maps  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  sand, 
mixed  with  glas*^  in  various  modes  ;  the  order  of  the 
towns  being  distinguished  by  grains  of  glass  of  a 

f  neater  or  leas  size ;  or,  according  to  the  plan  of  M- 
laiiy,  the  limits  of  the  maps,  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 
were  marked  by  a  Bmall  rounded  iron  wire  j  and  by 
•omc  difference,  either  in  the  form  or  size  of  every 
part  of  a  map,  the  pupils  were  assiited  in  distinguish- 
ing one  part  from  another. 

The  manner  in  which  the  blind  are  taught  to  write 
and  print,  is  as  follows :  The  pupil,  by  repeated  ex- 
periments, having  familiarised  himself  to  the  forms  of 
the  letters  as  drawn  in  relief,  both  in  their  direct  and 
inverted  position,  gradually  Jeams  to  impress  them 
upon  strong  paper,  a  little  moistened,  with  the  point 
of  a  blunt  iron  pen  or  !^ty(m,  wliich  marks  without 
piercing  the  paper*  By  thia  means  the  letters  become 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  oti  the  one  aide  sunk,  and  on 
the  oiher  y«  refkn'o ;  and  thus  tlie  blind  may  be  ena- 
bled to  form  and  decipher,  nut  only  the  characters 
required  in  common  language,  but  also  mathematical 
diagrams,  geographical  plans,  and  all  the  characters 
employed  in  arithmetic,  music,  5cc.  In  printing,  the 
bhnd  compositor  has  a  bo.t  for  e\'eTy  letter,  on  the 
outside  of  which  \%  marked  in  relief,  the  peculiar  cha^ 
racter  belonging  to  each.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled 
readily  to  choose  and  arrange  his  types,  and  when  they 
are  set,  he  makes  use  of  a  strong  paper,  slightly  mois- 
tened, hke  that  employed  in  writing,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  easily  susceptible  of  impressions.  Having 
laid  this  upon  his  types,  by  the  operation  of  the  press, 
or  the  strokes  of  a  tmall  hammer,  he  raises  an  impres* 
sion  upon  the  paper,  which,  when  dry,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  to  the  touch,  to  enable  the  blind  to  read  by 
their  fingers,  and  is  so  durable  as  to  be  by  no  means 
easily  effaced.  This  method  of  printing,  it  is  evident, 
is  also  legible  by  the  eye-sight ;  and  it  has  one  advan- 
tage over  that  in  common  use,  that  the  types  are  set, 
nut  in  the  reverse,  bat  in  the  direct  order,  so  that 
the  characters  may  appear  m  relievo^  m  the  same  or- 
der, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper,  Dr  Black- 
lock  mentions,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of 
M.  Haiiy's  Essay,  which  was  primed  in  the  manner 
now  described,  and  also  bound  by  the  blind  puplb  of 
the  Parisian  institution,  with  great  neatness  An 
English  translation  of  the  Essay  is  annexed  to  the 
edition  of  that  gentleman's  poems,  prtjated  at  Edin- 
burgh in  4to,  in  1793, 

See  Journal  (its  Sffivans^  Nov.  19th  1585,  which 
contains  James  Bernoulli's  method  of  teaching  ma- 
thematics to  the  blind,     (m) 

BLISTER.     See   Fahriertt,  PnARMACY,  and 

SURGRftY. 

BLITUM,  a  gemis  of  plants  of  the  class  Monan* 
dria,  and  order  Digynia,     See  Botany*     (w) 
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Is  the  name  given  to  a  pulley,  or  system  of  pulleys^ 
mounted  in  a  frame  or  shell,  but  considering  them 
as  dietached  from  the  ropes  which  run  through  them. 
When  speaking  of  the  block  with  its  ro|}c,  the  seaman 
uses  the  phrase  of  a  tackle  of  single  or  double  blocks  % 
hence  the  term  block  is  applied  to  the  pulley  or  puU 
lies,  with  its  frame  or  shell,  and  its  band  of  strap. 

The  ship'Sf  block  consists  of  its  sheaves  or  pullies, 
which  are  ci/cular  pieces  of  wood  ^usually  lignum 
iritflc,)  or  sometimes  brass  or  cast  metal,  with  a  groove, 
turned  on  ^s  edee  for  the  reception  of  the  rope ;  and 
in  the  best  blocks,  called  coaked  sheaves,  the  sheave 
lias  a  brass  bush  fitted  into  the  centre,  with  a  hole 
through  it  to  receive  the  pin  on  which  the  sheave  re- 
volves. The  pin  is  made  of  lignum  vitae,  cocus,  or  a 
West  India  wood  called  green  heart ;  but  the  best 
blocks  have  iron  pins.  The  pin  is  supported  by  pass- 
ing through  the  sides  of  the  shell  of  the  block,  which 
is  made  of  elm,  ash,  or  other  tough  wood,  with  a 
hole  morticed  through  it  to  receive  the  sheave,  and 
confine  it  to  revolve  steadily  -  though  freely  upon  its 
pin,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  rope  from  getting 
off  the  groove  in  the  edge  of  the  sheave.  When  the 
block  contains  two  or  more  sheaves,  as  many  mor- 
tices are  made.  Sometimes  the  same  pin  serves  all 
the  sheaves;  and  at  other  times,  the  sheaves  are  placed 
one  above  the  other,  having  of  course  separate  pins. 
The  strap  is  a  rope,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  band  of  iron, 
encompassing  the  shell  of  the  block,  in  a  notch  or 
scoring  cut  round  the  block  to  receive  it :  The  strap 
terminates  in  an  eye  of  rope,  or  hook  of  iron,  by 
means  of  which  one  of  the  blocks  of  a  tackle  is  at- 
tached to  the  object  upon  which  it  is  to  act  as  a  me- 
chanical power,  while  the  other  block  is  suspended 
from  some  fixed  support.  The  former  is  called  the 
running  block,  and  the  latter  the  standing  block. 

The  blocks  in  use  among  shipping  are  so  nume- 
rous, having  different  names  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  arc  applied,  and  the  manner  in 
which  their  straps  and  tackles  arc  fitted  up,  that  a 
mere  enumeration  of  all  their  names  would  take  con- 
siderable room.  Thcj  may,  in  general,  be  divided 
into  single,  double,  triple,  and  four-fold  blocks,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  sheaves  they  contain.  The 
&hellsof  very  large  blocks  are  made  of"^  separate  pieces 
of  wood,  as  the  cheeks  of  the  shell,  its  partitions,  &c. 
These  are  called  made  blocks.  The  shell  is  formed 
of  several  pieces  of  elm  plank,  suited  to  the  thickness 
of  the  cheeks,  sheave  holes,  and  partitions,  and  is 
strongly  bolted  together  by  three  bolts  at  each  end, 
driven  through  and  riveted  with  a  washer  at  the 
points. 

Blocks  are  again  divided  into  thick  and  thin  blocks; 
the  former  being  intended  to  receive  large  ropes,  and 
the  latter  smaller  ones.   The  following  may  serve  as  a 

feneral  idea  of  the  mode  of  making  any  of  toe  common 
inds  of  blocks  in  the  old  way,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  The  shells  being  sawn  to  their 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  the  comers  or  angles 
Are  sawn  off.    The  workman  then  gauges  or  marks 


out  the  size  of  the  sheave  hole  in  the  middk»  one  sii*  Bo 
teenth  lareer  than  the  thickness  of  the  sheave,  ad  ^*n 
once  the  thickness  longer  than  the  diameter,  for  a 
smgle  sheaved  block.  In  blocks  of  two  ibeavct,  the 
partition  is  kept  in  the  middle,  and  is  one  dxth  Itm 
than  tlie  sheave  hole ;  each  sheave  hole  it  gauged  on  die 
two  opposite  sides,  and  in  the  same  mannerlor  Mocks 
with  a  greater  number  of  sheaves.  The  blods  ns 
then  jambed  up  edgewise  with  wedges  in  a  dave  or 
frame,  and  the  sheave  holes  are  made  in  this  manner; 
the  length  and  breadth  are  first  gauged  out,  and 
holos  are  bored  half  way  through  the  block,  along 
the  part  gauged  out,  with  an  auger  of  the  sixe  of  the 
sheave  hole ;  then  the  sheave  hole  is  gauged,  and 
bored  on  the  opposite  side  in  the  same  manner,  to  as 
to  meet  the  opposite  holes.  Blocks  from  ten  inches 
and  upwards  have  one  hole  bored  at  each  end,  aad 
cut  through  with  a  chisel,  and  the  wood  it  tawed 
out  with  a  rib  saw.  All  blocks  have  the  theave 
holes  cleared  through  by  chisels,  and  b^  bvrrt  at 
the  comers.  Blocks  that  are  to  have  iron  ttni]»s 
should  have  the  strap  fitted  on  before  the  wood  is 
cut  out  of  the  middle.  The  hole  for  the  pia  is  bored 
through  the  middle  of  the  block,  one-tenth  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  pin.  The  outsides  and  cdm  of 
the  shell  are  next  rounded  off  by  the  stock  soafe, 
and  neatly  finished  by  the  spoke  shave.  In  the  royal 
navy,  blocks  are  left  thick  upon  the  edges  of  the 
cheeks;  but  in  the  merchant  ships,  the  e^pet  are 
somewhat  thinned  off  to  a  small  souare,  ano  tome* 
what  rounded  off.  The  scores,  whicn  are  the  grooves 
to  receive  the  strap,  are  gauged  out  along  the  out* 
sides  of  the  cheeks,  and  tapered  in  depth,  from  no* 
thing  at  the  pin  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  strap  it 
the  ends  of  the  block  for  a  single  score,  and  the  same 
on  each  side  of  the  pin  for  double  scores,  which  are 
made  when  the  block  is  to  have  double  ttrapt.  The 
scores  are  gauged  down  across  the  breast  of  the  block 
to  half  the  size  of  the  strap,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
serving.  After  the  score  m  cut,  the  shea^res  are  fit- 
ted ;  they  are  one-tenth  thicker  than  the  diameter  of 
the  rope  intended  for  mnning  on  them,  and  five 
times  that  thickness  in  diameter.  The  hole  for  the 
pin  should  be  bored  through  the  centre  of  them  hj 
a  bit  fixed  in  the  mandrel  of  a  turning  lath,  or  with 
a  stock  and  bit,  and  opened  out  vrith  an  auger  one 
sixteenth  larger  than  the  pin,  that  it  may  eatuy  ton* 
They  are  then  put  in  a  lath,  and  turned  tmooth,  and 
the  outer  circumference  hollowed  one-third  of  itt 
thickness,  that  the  rope  mav  embrace  it  cktdy. 
The  diameter  of  the  pin  is  the  thickness  of  the  theave, 
and  is  turned  in  a  latiie,  except  its  head,  which  is  left 
octagonal  to  prevent  itsturamff  in  the  block,  and  the 
pin  is  driven  through  the  hues  in  the  Uock  and 
sheaves.  After  the  sheaves  are  fitted,  the  uuide  of 
the  sheave  hole,  at  one  end  of  the  block,  it  -fpuiged 
hollow  to  admit  the  rope,  and  correspond  wtth  the 
sheaves  ;  and  a  small  neat  chamfisr  is  taken^  off  tke 
edges.  The  following  articles  will  explain  tome  of 
the  Afferent  kin^  of  blocks  used  in  sbpping : 
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Uock^  IB  a  w^lc  sheave,  with  a  notch  cut 

through  one  of  its  checks,  to  admit  the  rope  or  fall 
to  be  lifted  in  and  out  of  Uie  block  without  putting 
iti  end  through  first.  ( See  a  figure  of  this  in  Plate 
LVIL  Fig*  1.)  The  strap  doea  not  in  thia  turround 
the  block,  but  is  put  through  a  hole  bored  through 
the  divided  end.  The  figure  is  represented  with  two 
Uilft*  which  may  be  made  up  for  a  hook»  a  thimble, 
or  cYCf  according  to  the  situation  where  it  is  to  be 
UseX  which  is  generally  for  the  main  or  fore  sheet 
blocks  of  square  rigged  ves&els.  It  is  a  convenient 
block  for  heaving  any  rope  in  the  navy.  The  snatch 
bbckn  are  ;lron  bound,  terminating  at  the  notched 
end  of  the  block,  with  a  swivel  hook  or  an  ere  boitt 
large  enough  to  receive  several  turns  of  lashings 
which  fastens  the  block  to  its  fixed  support.  That 
part  of  the  strap  over  the  notch  in  the  side  lifts  \xy 
with  a  hii)g^»  and  is  confined  down,  when  the  rope  is 
in  the  block,  by  a  small  pin  put  across  through  Uie 
end  of  the  pin  of  the  sheave,  which  projects  up  from 
the  blo^k  sufficiently  to  pass  through  an  eye  made  in 
ihc  hinge  part  of  the  str^ip.  The  sti"ap  on  the  other 
part  of  the  block  is  let  into  the  block,  and  confined 
by  the  pin  and  some  nails.  These  blocks  are  used  for 
heavy  purchases,  where  a  warp  or  hawser  is  brought 
to  tW  capstan.     See  Plate  LVIL  Fig*  2.    • 

Deep  lea  line  blocks  is  a  small  wuoden  snatch  block, 
about  from  nine  to  eleven  inches  long. 

CJuek  block t  are  half  shells,  bolted  against  the 
mast  headi  ;  the  chief  bolt  serves  for  the  pm  ot  the 
ilicave  I  they  receive  the  halyards  and  stays  of  their 
respective  masts. 

1>  blocks^  are  lumps  of  oak  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
D,  from  12  to  16  inches  long,  and  S  or  10  feet 
wide  i  they  arc  bolted  to  the  ship^s  side  in  the  chan- 
nels to  receive  the  lifts. 

Lang  tackle  Uock^  arc  two  single  sheaves  placed  one 
above  the  other  in  the  same  shelU  ( See  Fig.  3,  Plate 
LrV  I L )  The  lower  sheave  is  only  ids  the  size  of  the 
other;  it  is  used  in  combination  witn  a  common  single 
block,  to  form  the  long  tackle^  for  loading,  or  any 
other  purcliasc.  In  the  navy  and  East  Indta  service 
they  are  used  as  yard  tackles*  The  rope  is  reeved 
through  it  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  through 
a  common  double  block ;  but  it  is  preferred  where 
it  is  convenient,  because  the  strap  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  resistance,  it  hangs  more  steadily  than  when 
the  sheaves  are  on  one  pin. 

Clu^  garnet  blocks.   These  arc  single  sheaves  sus- 

Ecnded  from  the  yards  by  a  strap  with  two  eyes ;  a 
kshing  surrounds  the  yard  and  passes  through  the 
tvcs,  so  as  to  suspend  the  block  beneath  the  yard ; 
these  blocks  receive  the  clue  garnets  or  ropes  which 
haul  up  the  clues  of  the  sail ;  this  is  applied  to  the 
main  and  fore  yard. 

Clue  Hue  blocks  are  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
preceding,  but  applied  to  the  top-sails,  top -gallant,  and 
sprit-sails.  A  great  improvement  has  lately  been  made 
in  these  blocks,  by  Mr  Brunei,  inventor  of  the  block 
inachinery  at  Portsmouth.  The  old  clue  line  and  clue 
garnet  blocks,  (for  they  are  the  same  except  in  size,), 
was  a  single  sheave  block,  strapped  with  two  eyes  as 
above ;  a  knot  was  made  in  the  end  of  tbc  clue  line 
or  garnet,  just  at  the  place  where  it  was  attached  to 
the  clue  of  the  sail,  to  prevent  the  corcer  thereof  be* 


ing  drawnn  into  the  block.  This  was  not  effectrve,  and      Blocli 
fre<juent  inconvenience  arose;  for  tlie  sail  being  6»  >*— v" 
constantly  in  motion,  the  rope  had  a  great  tendency 
to  get  entangled  with  the  sail,  and  drawn  over  the 
sheave.     The  improved  block  in  question  is  shewn  in 
Plate  LVllI.  Fig.  1 .    The  two  holes  at  aa,  are  where  p^^ate 
the  rope  goes  in  and  out  again.    The  sheave  is  si*  IVUU 
tuated  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  so  as  to  be  wholly  Fig.  1. 
inclosed  except  a  mortice  at  bf  where  the  sheave  is 
put  in.    The  strap  surrounds  the  lower  part  of  the 
block ;  then  both  ends  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  up> 
per  part  about  c,  crossing  each  other*  They  are  then 
formed  into  an  eye,  by  which  the  block  is  suspended 
from  the  yard.  By  this  means  no  accident  can  happen, 
as  the  garnet,  or  rope,  is  so  inclosed  in  the  block, 
that  it  cannot  be  deranged  by  any  violence,  nor  the 
sail  be  drawn  into  the  block. 

Main  sheet  block  is  used  for  the  sheet  tackle  of 
the  main -sail- booms  of  small  vessels.  The  pin  projects ' 
from  each  side  of  the  block,  being  in  all  the  same 
length  as  the  block  ;  the  fall  or  rope  of  the  tackle  is 
belayed  or  twisted  round  this  pin,  to  stop  it*  This 
bl'jck  is  either  single  or  double,  and  has  a  hole  through 
the  end  to  receive  its  strap. 

M^nke^  blocks  are  sometimes  used  on  the  lower  ^ 
yards  of  small  merchant  ships,  to  lead  (into  the  mast^ 
or  down  upon  the  deck)  the  running  rigging  be- 
longing to  the  sails.  The  shells  are  made  of  ash  or 
elm.  Some  are  only  small  single  blocks  attached  by 
a  strap  and  iron  swivel  to  iron  straps,  which  embrace 
and  nail  to  the  yard  the  block  turning  to  lead  the 
small  running  ropes  in  any  direction  ;  others  are  near* 
ly  eight  square,  with  a  roller  working  in  the  middle, . 
and  a  wooden  saddle  beneath  to  fit  and  nail  to  the 
yard. 

Nine  pin  blocks  arc  used  to  lead  the  running  rope^ 
in  an  horizontal  direction.  The  shells,  made  of  ash 
or  elm,  resemble  the  form  of  a  ntne^pin,  though  flat- 
ted on  the  sides.  Their  lengths  are  generally  confined 
to  the  place  in  which  they  are  fixed  ;  and  this  is  for 
the  most  part  under  the  cross  pieces  of  the  fore- 
castle, and  quarter-deck  bitts.  The  breadth  of  the 
block,  sheave,  Stc.  is  governed  by  the  rope,  and  ti<* 
per  at  the  ends  to  ihree^eighths"  of  the  breadth  of  the 
middle;  the  pins  at  each  end  serving  as  a  vertical 
axis,  is  two -thirds  of  the  size  of  the  end.  The  thick- 
ness is  five -eighths  of  the  breadth.  These  blocks 
may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  flattened  afterwards 
with  a  spoke  sheave. 

Ifack  blacks^  are  a  range  of  small  single  blocks,* 
made  from  one  solid,  by  the  same  proportions  as 
single  blocks,  with  ends  m  form  of  a  dove^s  tail  fou 
the  lashing  by  which  they  are  fastened  athwart  the 
bowsprit,  to  lead  in  the  running  ropes  :  they  are  sel* 
dom  used. 

Shoe  blocks^  are  two  single  blocks,  cut  in  a  solid 
piece,  transversely  to  each  other  ;  they  serve  for  legs 
and  falls  of  the  bunt-lines,  but  are  seldom  used. 

Shoulder  bhck^  is  a  large  single  block,  left  nearly 
square  at  the  upper  end  of  the  block,  and  cut  sloping » 
in  the  direction  of  the  sheave.     Shoulder  blocks  are 
used  on  the  lower  yard  arms,  to   lead  in  the  topsail 
sheets ;    and   on   topsail  yards,  to  lead  in  the  top- 

fallant  sheets,   and  by  means  of  the    shoulder  are 
ept  upright,  and  prevent  the  sheets  from  jambijig . 
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between  the  block  and  the  yard  ;  they  are  also  used 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  boomkins,  to  lead  in  the  fore- 
tackle.    See  Plate  LVIIL  Fig.  2. 

Sister  llockSf  are  sinular  to  two  single  blocks,  and 
are  formed  out  of  a  solid  piece,  about  20  inches  long, 
one  above  the  other.  Between  the  blocks  is  a  scorinfir 
for  a  middle  seizing  :  A  rou««d  head  is  turned  at  each 
end,  and  hollowed  underneath  to  contain  the  end 
seizings ;  along  the  sides,  through  which  the  pins  are 
driven,  is  a  groove  or  scoring,  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive part  otthe  topmast  shrouds,  in  which  it  is 
seiftcd.  These  blocks  receive  the  lifts  and  reef  tackle 
pendents  of  the  topsail  yards. 

Spring  blockf  a  new  kind  of  block,  invented  by 
Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  and  de- 
signed to  assist  a  vessel  in  sailin?,  by  increasing  the 
acting  spring  of  her  rigging.  It  is  proposed  to  apply 
it  to  all  such  parts  of  the  rigging  as  will  admit  of  it 
with  safety  and  convenience,  and  where  its  operation 
will  be  most  advantageous,  but  particularly  to  t  ne  sheet 
ropes,  and,  if  practicable,  to  tne  dead  eyes,  in  lieu  of 
what  are  called  the  chains.  A,  (Plate  LVIII.  Fig.S.) 
is  a  block  made  in  the  usual  mianner,  having  a  ring  or 
eye  B  at  one  end  ;  c  is  a  spiral  spring  linked  at  one 
end  to  the  hook  D£,  and  at  the  other  to  the  ring  F, 
which  is  to  be  annexed  to  an  eye-bolt  at  the  timber- 
head,  or  by  some  other  means,  to  the  place  where  it 
is  to  be  applied.  The  spring  c  must  be  of  well  tem- 
pered steel,  and  proportioned  in  strength  to  the  ser- 
vice it  is  to  perform.  When  used,  two  of  these 
blocks  are  employed,  one  attached  to  the  timber- 
heads  and  the  other  to  the  sail.  Within  the  cavity 
or  pipe,  formed  by  the  spiral  spring,  there  must  be 
a  chain  of  suitable  strength,  called  a  check  chain, 
(represented  in  the  centre  of  the  spring,)  connected 
by  the  links  to  the  hook  D£  and  ring  F.  When 
tne  spring  is  not  in  action,  this  chain  is  slack  ;  but 
when  the  spiral  spring  is  extended  by  the  force  of 
the  wind,  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  danger  of  in- 
jury, the  check  chain  must  then  begin  to  bear  to 
prevent  its  further  extension,  and  if  strong  enough, 
will  be  an  effectual  security  against  failure.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  machine  apprehends,  on  good  (^rounds, 
that  a  vessel  thus  furnished  will  be  less  liable  to  heel ; 
and  that  she  will  receive  the  impulses  of  the  wind  to 
better  advantage,  and  sail  with  a  more  lively  and 
equable  motion,  than  if  rigged  in  the  common  way. 
Wc  have  never  heard  of  its  being  tried  ;  but  fear  the 
weight  of  a  spring  sufficiently  strong  to  have  any 
cifect  on  a  large  sail,  would  be  very  unmanageable, 
particularly  aloft,  from  its  weight,  and  would  also  be 
very  expensive.  There  is  no  doubt  if  this,  or  a  similar 
contrivance,  could  be  applied  to  a  sail,  it  would  have  a 
good  effect :  for  instance,  when  a  ship  is  sailing  with 
a  certain  rate,  if  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  comes,  but  does 
not  continue,  it  will  not  advance  the  vessel  at  all ;  be- 
cause it  docs  not  continue  long  enough  to  communi- 
cate an  increased  momentum  to  so  large  a  mass  as  a 
ship,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  make  her  heel 
or  pitch  violently.  If  her  rigging  is  fitted  with  these 
jpnngs,  she  would  receive  the  impulse  of  the  same 
blast  in  a  regular  and  progressive  manner,  which 
would  tend  to  increase  her  velocity  instead  of  causing 
her  to  heel.  We  think  it  would  be  very  improper 
and  dangerous  to  apply  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  the 


shrouds.  ..We  recollect  meeting  with  a  Binular  inten-  Hk 
tion,  to  be  effiscted  by  a  cylinder,  fitted  with  a  pit*  ^^ 
ton,  which,  when  drawn  out,  would  cause  a  vacnnm, 
and  act  as  a  strong  spnng.  By  this  meant  a  tnfficient 
elastic  force  might  easily  be  obtained ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult,  nay,  impracticable,  to  preserve  tuch  a 
cylinder  in  an  acting  sute  at  sea,  unlest  it  were  titoa- 
tcd  beneath  the  decK,  and  defended  from  the  weather, 
8cc,y  and  then  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  upper  taili. 

Strap  bound  blocks^  are  uugle  bloclu,  with  a 
thoulder  left  on  each  side,  at  the  upper  part,  to  ad« 
mil  the  strap  through  a  little  above  the  pin.  These 
blocks  are  used  at  the  clues  of  the  tquare-tailt  for 
the  clue-jgarnets,  or  clue-lines ;  and  under  the  yards, 
the  shoulder  preserves  the  strap  from  chafing. 

Thick  and  t/iint  or  quarter  otock^  it  a  double  block 
with  one  siitave,  thicker  than  the  other,  and  in  uted 
to  lead  down  the  topsail-sheets  and  clue-lines. 

Although  these  are  uK-d  for  the  topsail-shcetty  and 
intended  K)r  the  clue-bnes,  a  single  block  wouM  be 
cheaper  and  better,  as  the  thin  sheave  it  seldom  used 
for  the  clue-lines,  it  being  found  rather  to  impede 
than  to  facilitate.  Small  ships  in  the  merchant  aer- 
vicc  have  a  double  block  lashed  in  the  middle  of  the 
yard  as  the  quarter  block,  through  which  the  tbeett 
reeve,  and  lead  down  on  opposite  tides*  Large  thipa 
in  the  merchant  service  have  a  tingle  block  hshed 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  the  theett 
reeve  on  their  respective  sides,  and  lead  down  by  the 
mast. 

Block  voyal  or  v/o/,  is  a  single  theaved  block.  The 
length  is  ten  times  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  hoky 
which  is  three-eighths  more  than  the  thickneta  of  the 
sheave ;  the  thickness  of  the  sheave  is  one-tenth  moie 
than  the  diameter  of  the  viol ;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
sheave  is  seven  times  the  thickness.  The  breadth  of 
the  block  should  be  eight  timet  the  thicknett  of  the 
sheave,  and  the  thicknest  two-seventht  of  the  length. 
This  block  is  double  scored,  the  theave  it  coucd 
with  brass,  and  the  pin  is  iron,  and  nearly  at  thick  at 
the  sheave.  It  is  used  in  heaving  up  the  anchor. 
The  viol  passes  round  the  jeer  capstan,  and  through 
the  block  which  is  lashed  to  the  main-matt,  ami  ue 
cable  is  fastened  in  a  temporary  manner  to  the  viol  in 
several  places.  It  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  largest 
ships  oi  the  royal  navy. 

The  blocks  lashed  to  a  ship's  principal  yards,  are 
as  follow  : 

To  the  lo'mer  yards.  The  jeer  block;  bwMwe 
blocks ;  leech  line  block ;  U/t  blocks  and  top^U 
sheet  blocks,  strapped  together  ;  quarter  and  dak' 
line  blocks,  strapped  together  ;  eltie  garnet  blocks; 
tricing  blocks ;  preventer  brace  blocks ;  pendant 
blocks ;  studding-sail  halyards  blocks. 

To  the  top-sail  yards,  Buntline  and  tye  blocks, 
strapped  together;  top-gallant  slieet  bloat  and  lifi 
block,  strapped  together;  Jewel  block  and  braee^ 
pendant  blocks  ;  clue  line  blocks,  and  block  to  lead 
down  the  top-gallant  sheets. 

To  the  top-gallant  yards,  Jewclf  clue  line,  and 
bracie  pendant  blocks. 

To  the  mizen-yard.  Jeer  block ;  derrick  block ; 
signal  halyard  block  ;  throat  braiif  middle  brailf  and 
coak  braifhlocks. 

To  the  crossjack  yard,     Qnarfer  blocks ;  Jeer 
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,  Uocli/  ifl<i  Hfi  ind  top-iaU  sheeU  blockd,  strapped 

To  the  bamprit.  The  hee  Uock,  bolted  to  the 
bowftprit  at  the  outer  end  under  the  beet  i/or^  bow- 

.  iijir  bloeki,  lashed  on  each  side  the  fore  stay  collar ; 
fvtf  topsaU  bofwline  block  lathed  to  an  eye  bolt  m 

'the  bowAprtt  cap, 

;      FUh  block,  13  hung  in  a  notch  at  the  end  of  the 

•  dsvtti  and  Benres  to  haul  up  the  flukes  of  the  anchor 

I  to  the  ship's  bow* 


file  Rwf  mast  and 


Grrt^hte  btocktv  in  "ggmg  tH 
main  mud  itaxen  mahts,  are  laahed  round  the  niaat* 
head,  above  the  top  of  the  cap;  one  to  hang  on  each 
aide.  The  girt  lines  that  reeve  through  tWrai  lead 
down  upon  deck  for  hoisting  the  rtggm^^  tops,  and 
crosa-tree,  and  ihe  peruons  employed  to  place  the 
rigging  over  the  roast  head, 

C<j*  block,  ti  employed  to  drtw  the  anchor  op  it 
the  cat  head.     ( j.  f.) 
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BLOCK  MACHINERY. 


i»-  1  WE  immense  number  of  blocks  employed  in  the 
f"  navy,  and  the  great  importance  of  having  them  accu- 
*^  r^t^y  and  substantially  made,  in  order  to  insure  their 
teady  performance  in  every  unfavourable  situation 
whidi  the  tackling  of  a  ship  is  exposed  ^  in  bad 
weather,  render  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  of 
hr  more  importance  than  the  generality  of  our  read- 
CTi  >irould  imagine,  from  the  appearance  of  so  simple 
an  implement-  Cases  constantly  occur  at  sea,  in  tem» 
pest uo us  weather,  where  the  failure  of  a  single  block 
may  put  the  vessel  in  imminent  danger,  by  pre  Tent- 
ing the  setting  of  her  sails,  or  other  important  ope- 
rations. At  all  times,  the  saving  of  labour  on  board  a 
■  »hip  will  be  very  great,  from  having  the  numerous 
blocks  of  her  rigging  well  made  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
to  mechanics,  that,  in  any  system  of  pullies,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  purchase  they  would  otherwise 
cxeit,  is  lost  in  the  friction  of  the  sheaves  upon  their 
piosi  and  against  the  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  block, 
at  well  as  m  overcoming  the  rigidity  of  the  ropes  j 
for  these,  if  tight  laid,  that  is  hard  twisted,  will  not 
readily  bend  over  small  sheaves,  but  will  take  a  con- 
iiderable  power  to  force  them  into  the  sudden  curva- 
ture.  Hence  it  follows,  that  blocks,  with  small  pins 
made  of  iron,  the  sheaves  large,  and  coated  or  bushed 
with  metal,  and  all  points  of  contact  of  the  sheaves 
and  shell  made  accurately,  and  using  slack  made  ropes, 
will  be  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  friction, 
afidt  at  the  same  time,  rendering  the  apparatus  durable, 
a  circumstance  of  equal  importance  to  the  seaman. 

These,  and  other  circumstances,  induced  govem- 
meot  in  180^,  on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Bentham,  to  attend  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Mark 
Isambard  Brunei,  a  gentleman  who  had  at  that  time 
tovented  and  taken  out  a  patent  lor  a  complete  set  of 

Iiaachinee  fo?  the  manufacture  of  every  part  of  ship 
blocks.  He  consequently  employed  Mr  Maudslay 
of  London  to  erect  from  his  deoigtia  an  extensive 
wiite  of  machinery  in  the  arsenal  at  Portsmouth,  for 
the  fabrication  of  these  articles. 
These  machines  were  set  to  work  in  1B04|  and 
tavtt  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  They  consist 
of  44  machineij  forming  in  the  whole  the  most  com- 
pfele  and  perfect  system  of  manufacture  by  machine- 
TVf  of  any  establishment  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
tliia  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  at  least 
of  an  article  which  has  so  many  different  parts  to  be 
f<»rmed  in  hard  material,  and  has  stich  a  great  variety 
of  sorts  and  sizes  to  be  made  by  the  same  machines, 


not  less  than  200  kinds  of  blocks  being  manufactured  Blrtck  Ma- 
at  these  works.  Tlie  mechanical  contrivance,  as  well  chincry. 
33  the  elegant  construction  of  the  block  madiines,  is  *'*"v^''^ 
at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  exampJ«e  of  prac- 
tical machinery,  which  we  have  at  present  contempla- 
ted for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  our  tvork*  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  do  not  think  our  readers  will 
reouire  from  us  any  apology  for  extending  this  ar- 
ticle beyond  the  bounds  which  the  manufacture  of  a 
ship*B  block  alone  would  deserve.  To  our  mechani- 
cal readers,  this  article,  and  its  accompanying  Plates, 
will  be  highly  acceptable,  as  presenting  them  with 
a  number  of  curious  machines,  which  may  in  their 
hands,  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  be  rendered 
applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  other  similar  opera- 
tions in  the  mecJnanical  arts,  which  are  now  permrm* 
ed  by  manual  labour. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  description  of 
the  drawings  of  the  most  striking  of  these  machines, 
we  shall  give  a  general  outline  of  the  operations 
which  a  block  and  its  sheave,  or  shiver,  are  subjected 
to,  that  the  connection  of  one  machine  with  another 
may  be  more  clearly  understood.  The  machines  are 
put  in  motion  by  a  capital  steam-engine  of  32  horsea' 
power,  erected  by  Messrs  Boulton  and  Watt.  The 
whole  establishment  contains  44  machines,  as  before 
stated,  which  form  three  sets,  that  is,  three  blocks 
of  different  sixes  may  be  proceeding  in  all  their  stages 
at  the  same  time,  though  in  some  of  these  stages  one 
machine  operates  at  the  same  time  upon  two,  or  even 
ten  blocks.  The  building  or  block  mill  is  of  great 
length,  having  the  steam*engine  in  the  centre,  which 
therefore  divides  the  house  into  three  lengths ;  the 
centre,  which  is  a  large  and  tall  house,  for  the  engine* 
and  two  wings  for  the  mills.  One  of  these  wings  ia 
devoted  to  the  machinery  for  sawing  and  converting 
the  timber  into  scantbng,  that  h  parallelopipedons,  of 
the  proper  size  to  form  the  different  blocks  ;  this  de- 
partment contains  seven  large  sawing  machines.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  building  arc  the  macliines 
which  form  the  blocks  and  their  sheaves :  These  are 
smaller  and  more  delicate  cngincB,  being  37  in  nuniP 
bt^r.  It  is  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  turn  our  atten- 
tion in  this  article,  because  they  are  the  real  block 
machinery ;  the  other  seven,  though  no  less  deserving 
of  notice  from  their  ingenuity,  and  perhaps  superior 
from  their  general  utihty,  are  only  samng^machineSf 
and  equally  applicable  to  sawing  wood  for  any  other 
purpose  besides  block  making :  We  shall  therefore 
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BJ^ck  Ma-  take  ft  future  opportumty  of  presenting  our  readers 
dimery.     ^i^]^  these,  or  at  least  the  moit  curious  among  them. 
See  *Sawing  Machinery, 

To  trace  the  whole  process  from  the  tree  to  the 
finished  block,  we  shall  commence  with — No,  1.  The 
straight  crass^culting  saw.  This  h  a  saw  operating 
very  nearly  in  the  tame  manner  as  the  carpenter's 
•liand-saw.  The  timber  t3  brought  to  the  mill  in  long 
treesj  (of  elm  for  the  shells  of  the  blocks,)  with  their 
udes  rudely  squared  by  the  chip  axe,  so  as  to  become 
trrrgular  octagons  in  their  transverse  section  ;  these 
arc  drawn  by  the  machine  upon  a  long  horizontal 
bench,  which  is  situated  in  the  yard  ;  and  one  end  of 
the  tree  is  brought  through  the  window  against 
which  the  machine  is  placed,  and,  being  adjusted  to 
their  proper  place,  is  cut  across  by  the  saw  ;  exactly 
the  proper  length  being  cut  off  the  end  of  the  tree 
to  form  the^heil  of  that  kind  of  block  for  which  the 
piece  of  timber  leems  best  adapted,  either  as  to  its  size 
or  quality.  Thia  machine  is  only  used  for  the  largest 
treei. 

No*  9.  The  circular  crmi-aUting  laWt  is  for  ex- 
actly the  same  purpose  as  the  former  machine,  but  is 
applied  only  to  the  smaller  trees :  It  is  a  very  curious 
piece  of  mcchaniam,  difficult  to  be  described  in  words. 
The  timber  is  brought  as  before,  through  the  win- 
dow- The  saw  is  a  circle,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  tree.  This  axis  is  so  inountcfl  in  a  cu- 
rious form,  that  it  can  be  moved  in  all  directions,  ci- 
ther raised  up,  or  moved  sidewise ;  but  in  all  these 
motions  its  axis  continues  parallel  to  itself,  and  the 
eaw  continues  in  the  same  plane.  T4ie  saw  continues 
in  rapid  motion  by  the  mill ;  and  the  attendant  apply- 
ing the  saw,  by  means  of  turning  a  handle,  to  the 
side  of  the  tree,  which  it  cuts  into  about  one^third 
the  diameter  of  the  saw,  and  perhaps  half  through  the 
tree,  then  he  does  the  same  on  the  top  of  the  tree, 
next  on  the  opposite  side,  and  lastly  beneath,  if  it  is 
necessaryi  till  tue  wood  is  quite  cut  across  from  its 
different  s>ide3.  Bv  this  means  a  tree  could  be  divi* 
ded  by  a  saw  whicu  could  not  be  of  sulGcient  diame- 
ter to  reach  through  from  any  one  side. 

No.  3*  The  reciprocating  raping  satL\  The  blocks 
cut  by  the  last  machine  are  here  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  grain  of  the  wood,  first  into  two,  three,  or 
more  pieces,  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  former,  so  as  to  reduce  the  logs 
into  the  size  for  the  scantling  of  the  required  block. 
This  saw  is  on  the  same  principle  as  that  in  common 
lise  in  America  and  other  countries,  and  which  has 
often  been  described  j  but  the  construction  of  the 
machine  is  somewhat  different.  The  largest  blocks 
only  are  sawn  or  ripped  up  by  this  saw  ;  the  smaller 
ones  being  cut  in  the  next  machines,  which  are 

No.  4.  The  circular  ripping  suuk  They  have  four 
of  these,  each  consisting  of  a  circular  saw,  projecting 
partly  up  through  a  table  similar  to  a  carpenter's 
bench.  The  pieces  of  wood  being  applied  to  the  saw, 
are  cut  through  the  length  of  the  grain,  and  divided 
into  the  proper  scantling,  in  the  same  manner  as  by 
the  foregoing  machine;  but  this  is  applied  to  the 
smaller  sizes. 

These  are  the  machines  appropriated  for  converting 
ihe  timber,  and  occupy  one  of  the  wings  of  the  build- 


ings.   The  parallelopipedons  which  are  formed  Imf ,  1 
are  carried  to  the  opposite  wing  of  the  mill,  wliere  the 
machines  for  forming  them  into  blocks  are  iityated. 
They  are  as  follow  : 

No,  5.  The  boring  machines.  The  blocks  llms 
sawn  out,  are  fixed  into  a  frame,  and  two  centre  hilt 
are  applied ;  one  to  bore  a  hole  for  the  centre  pb, 
and  tne  other,  perpendicular  to  this,  can  be  bnntgta 
to  bore  a  hole  tor  the  commencement  of  thr  momce 
which  is  to  contain  the  sheave  ;  the  latter  borer  en 
be  so  fixed  as  to  bore  either  one,  two,  or  three 
holes,  according  as  a  single,  double,  or  threefold 
sheave  block  is  wanted.  Five  of  these  macliiiici  vr 
used. 

No  6.  The  morticing  machines  are  most  ingeniotji 
and  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism,  which  might  be  ap* 
phed  to  many  other  useful  purposes  ;  each  gives  mo- 
tion to  chisels,  which  mortice  out  the  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  tlie  sheaves  in  two  blocks  at  the  turn 
time,  if  single  or  double  blocks ;  but  in  znorddug 
threefo^  blocks,  only  one  is  done  at  once.  TEiree  rf 
these  machines  are  used. 

No.  7*  The  corner  satv  cuts  off  the  angles  of  ihr 
parallelopipedons  which  ha\e  passed  through  tlif 
above  machines.     There  are  three  of  these  machinrt. 

No,  8.  The  shaping  engine  is  a  curious  enginr,  its 
which  ten  blocks,  previously  morticed,  and  with  their 
angles  taken  off,  are  fixed  ov  their  extreme  ends,  be- 
tween  the  runs  of  two  equal  wheels  fixed  upon  tlic 
same  axis.  These  having  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  gi^en 
them,  the  blocks  are  successively  brought  against  the 
edge  of  »  fixed  gouge,  which  forms  the  outsider  of 
all  the  twelve  blocks  to  the  segment  of  a  large  circbi 
which  they  describe  by  their  rotation  with  the  laq|e 
wheels.  The  gouge  has  also  a  progressive  motion 
following  the  curvature  the  block  is  intended  to 
have.  When  this  is  done,  all  the  blocks,  by  an  io* 
stantaneouB  movement,  are  turned  half  round,  so  that 
the  sides  which  were  towards  the  centre  of  the  circles 
are  now  brought  outside  ;  and  the  whole  machine 
being  again  turned  about,  these  sides  of  the  blocks 
are  formed  by  the  same  means  as  the  former.  Tlie 
shaping  machine,  therefore,  forms  the  outside  of  the 
blocks  to  their  proper  figure.  They  have  three  of 
these  engines  for  different  aized  blocks,  though  ci- 
ther of  the  machines  will  receive  several  sizes,  wmong 
which  the  differences  are  small  and  progressive* 

No.  9.  The  scoring  engine  forms  the  scoring  of 
the  blocks,  which  is  a  groove  round  its  largetl  dit* 
meter,  for  the  reception  of  the  strap  of  the  block. 
This  groove  is  shallow,  where  it  passes  over  the  ends 
of  the  pin  of  the  block,  and  at  one  end ;  but  at  tip 
other  end,  it  is  of  considerable  depth.  Only^  two  of 
the  scoring  engines  arc  required,  as  thev  will  admit 
a  great  latitude  of  different  sixes,  and  they  perfom 
io  quickly,  as  to  score  all  the  blocks  made  by  iht 
other  machines. 

The  foregoing  machines  arc  appropriated  to  the 
formation  of  the  shells  of  the  blocks.  Ahttmu^ 
they  are  trimmed,  polished,  and  finished  by  hmdt  m 
the  surfaces  are  somewhat  tough,  though  cxaMrtly  tfcf 
true  shape  and  size  ;  and  this  is  almost  aa  exptiiit* 
an  operation  as  any  of  the  preceding,  not  beciatr  tfct 
bloclu  require  much  to  be  taken  off  to  make  tkc* 
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ftmoothi  but  because  ihis  process  cannot  derive  any 
aMistance  from  macliinery,  while  the  expense  of  la- 
bour in  ihe  machine  work  is  so  exceedingly  amaJL 

Wc  now  come  to  enumerate  those  machines  cm- 
ploycd  for  making  the  sheaves.  The  wood  for  these 
II  cut  from  a  tree  of  lignum  vita?,  across  the  gram,  so 
at  to  form  pieces  approaching  to  a  circulai-  fignrcj 
and  nearly  the  thickness  of  the  intended  sheave. 
These  piccct  are  cut  by  two  maehinei.  The  firit  of 
these, 

Na,  10-  The  $t might  fow,  for  converting  the  lig* 
AUm  viue.  This  is  constantly  moving  backwards  and 
forwards  bj  the  machinery,  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
Tlic  tree  of  lignum  viti  is  lixed  vertically,  and  raised 
90  much  abore  the  plane  of  the  saw  as  the  thickness 
of  the  intended  sheave ;  and  the  saw  being  apphed 
to  the  wood,  quickly  cuts  it  through,  scparatijig  a 
piece  from  the  end  of  the  tree,  just  the  true  thkk- 
ocss  to  form  the  sheave.     This  saw  is  ?r  'ed 

to  cutting  out  the  largest  sheaves,  becau^  cu- 

lar  »aw»  to  be  next  mentioned^  would  not  act  treely 
llitoni^h  a  large  and  hard  substance. 

.  U  The  circular  satu  is  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
-  ,  1  i:ed  to  the  smaller  sheaves.  The  tree  is,  zb  m  the 
kimier  instance,  fixed  in  a  vertical  position,  but  upon 
ibe  end  of  a  spindle,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  re* 
irolve  upon  its  own  axis^  and  tlie  circular  saw  has  its 
axis  placed  vertically,  and  mounted  in  a  frame  which 
movcto  up^n  a  c?ntre,  m  that  the  saw  naoves  in  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  but  still  continues  in  the  same  plane.  The 
»?r,  as  it  revolves,  is  applied  against  the  tree,  by  mo- 
ning  it  in  it  td  cuts  off  a  thin  plate.     These 

plates  are  ni  :  out  as  to  the  sized  sheave  which 

cicb  will  make  wnii  the  least  waste  :  They  are  then 
carried  to» 

No*  12*  The  crawn  saw*  Thts  is  a  saw  similar  to 
a  LrepajD,  and  having  a  centre  bit  in  the  axis  of  it. 
The  piece  of  wood  being  fixed  by  a  neat  contrivance 
before  this  saw,  it  is  applied  against  the  wood,  and 

Siiickly  cuts  out  a  circle,  and  at  the  s^me  time  forms 
Id  centre  hole,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  it. 
No.  JS.  The  coakitig  engine  is  perhaps  the  most 
iligenioua  of  all  these  msLchinea«  It  forms,  by  means 
irnich  we  cannot  describe  without  the  di^awing,  the 
carity  in  ihe  centre  of  the  sheave  for  the  reception  of 
llie  coak  or  metal  bu&h*  This  cavity  is  in  the  form  of 
three  tmall  semicircles,  arranged  at  eoual  intervals 
round  the  circular  holes  formed  in  the  lagt  machine. 
Two  of  these  engines  are  used.  The  sheaves  are 
tut  by  this  engine,  lirst  on  one  side  for  one  of  the 
ca^kf ,  and  the-y  are  then  turned  to  have  the  other  cut. 
Tlie  coaks  are  now  inserted  into  the  cavities  cut  by  the 
coaking  engines.  They  are  cast  of  a  mixture  qf  copper, 
^iiic,  and  tin,  called  gun  metal,  to  the  true  shape  at 
tMJce,  by  means  of  an  accurate  pattern  moulded  in  sand- 
No*  14.  The  drilUng  tnackitic  is  applied  to  perfo- 
rate the  three  semicircular  projections  of  the  coaKS ;  at 
ibe  same  time  it  drills  through  both  the  coaks  and 
tbe  wood  of  the  sheave.  The  copper  pins,  which  are 
put  ioie  these  holes,  are  cut  from  the  proper  sized 
wire*  by  a  simple  tool  tixed  in  the  vice,  all  the  same 
length.  The  pins  being  inserted  into  the  holes,  ax>e 
csmed  to. 

No*  15.  The  rivetiing  fiammerSf  two  small  tilt 
liimmers  put  in  rapid  motion  by  the  machinerj',  for 
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the  purpose  of  rivetttpg  the  pm%  which  hold  the  gun    Block  M»» 
metal  coaks  into  the  ca  caves,  made  by    chmery, 

the  coaking  engines.      1  s,  also,  by  pres- 

sing  on  a  treddle,  can  stnke  a  heavier  blow  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation.  The  alieaTe9  in  this  state 
are  carried  to, 

No.  IG.  The  hrvaching  enginei^  of  which  three 
are  used.  The  sheave  is  fixed  to  a  vertical  revolving 
axis,  and  the  borer  is  brought  down  into  the  hole  m 
the  centre  of  the  coaked  sheave,  and  broachet  it  out 
to  a  perfect  cylinder.  The  sheaves  thus  formcdi  re- 
quire only  to  be  turned  in, 

No.  17.  The  Jace  turning  htfte.  This  is  an  e*. 
cellent  lathe,  provided  with  a  sliding  rest,  which  sup- 
ports  the  turning  tool,  :     "  ^  it  slowly  across  the 

face  of  the  sheave,  w*hiL  I  upon  the  end  of  the 

spindle  or  mandrel  of  the  laihc«  and  ttirned  round 
thereby. 

The  blocks,  shells,  and  sheaves,  being  now  finisb* 
ed,  we  have  to  consider  the  iron  pins  for  them.  The- 
small  blocks,  indeed,  are  fitted  with  pins  of  hard 
wood.  The  iron  pios  are  first  forged  lo  the  true  size 
and  shape,  having  a  cyUndrical  part  of  sufEeieot 
length  to  pass  through  the  shell  of  the  block  ;  and  a 
square  part,  w*hich  is  to  be  drifted  into  one  of  the 
cheeks  of  the  sheUt  to  prevent  the  pin  from  turning 
round*     Thc^-  are  then  taken  to, 

No.  18.  The  turning  lathe t  where  the  iron  pint 
are  turned  by  a  slide  rest,  in  a  manner  something  4i. 
milar  to  the  facing  lathe  ;  they  are  then  covered  with 
spiral  scratches  from  the  scoring  of  the  tool.  These 
are  rounded  by, 

No.  19*  TktpoUMng  etigine.  The  pin  is  fixed 
into  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  revolving  axis,  and 
forced  down  into  a  sort  of  die,  immersed  in  oil,  hold* 
ing  three  pieces  of  hard  steel,  between  which  the  pin 
ia  pressed  as  it  turns,  and  by  that  means  u  perfect- 
ly poUshed. 

The  wood  pins  are  cut  by  the  circular  saw  into  oc» 
tagon  pieces  of  the  proper  length.  These  ai*e  piK 
into  a  common  lathe,  having  adapted  to  it  a  simple 
tooU  called  a  mtc/dtt  which  quickly  cuts  the  pin  to  a 
true  cylinder,  except  a  short  piece  at  the  end,  which 
Li  left  of  an  octagon  form  to  be  inserted  into  tlie 
cheek  of  tlie  block,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pin  from 
turning.  We  have  not  numbered  this  as  a  separate 
maehinei  because  it  is  used  in  the  common  way  of 
making  blocks,  being  apphed  to  the  same  latlie  m 
which  they  turn  the  sheaves. 

Besides  all  these  machim^8,  the  block  mills  contain 
three  others ;  one  foriarge  blocks,  and  two  for  dead 
eyes. 

No.  20.  The  former  is  a^ complete  npparaiui  for  bo* 
ring  vertf  targe  holes'm  any  position.  It  is  used  for  blocks 
of  a  size  beyond  what  the  regular  machines  are  calcu* 
lated  for  i  some  of  these  blocks  being  as  large  as  54? 
inches  in  length,  with  4*  sheaves.  The  shells  tor  these 
are  made  up  of  pieces.  They  are  used  for  the  mast 
hulks;  and  by  them  the  masts  of  the  largest  ships  are 
suspended  while  they  are  fixed  in  their  situation.  The 
number  of  these  blocks  which  is  required,  is  not  so 
great  as  to  make  it  worth  theexpence  of  a  set  of  ma- 
chines for  them  \  but  the  workmen  avail  themselven 
of  all  the  assistance  which  they  can  derive  from  the 
largest  of  the  three  sets  of  machinesi  and  perform  tbe 
4  H 
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Block  Ma-  rest  by  hard  labour.  This  large  boring  machine  is  the  inchci  in  length,  at  the  rate  of  700  far  day.     Tluie  Ak 
a  ^  _  ^y*  ,  only  one  exclusively  appropriated  to  large  blocks.  have  wooden  pins.  ^ 
^^~          No.  21.  The  machmesjbr  making  dead  eyes,  Af-         The  second  set  from  8  to  10  inches  m  length,  U.^"^ 
ter  the  scantling  for  these  has  been  cut  out  by  the  the  rate  of  520  per  day.     These  have  iro|^  pins, 
machines  before  described,  they  are  bored  in  the  bo-         The  third  set  from  11  to  18  inches  in  length,  atf 
ring  machine :  The  angles  arc  then  removed  by  the.  the  rate  of  200  per  day,  vnth  iron-pias.     So.uiat  all- 
corner  saw ;  and  they  are  next  put  into  a  machine  the  machines  will  make  1420  perday« 
which  shapes  them,  and  cuts  the  score  round  them^         The  larger  sizes,  from  19  to  28  inches,  are  not  to- 
They  have  two  of  these  machines ;  the  6rst  making  frequently  wanted  as  to  employ  the  machines  con- 
dead  eyes  from  five  to  nine  inches  diameter,  and  the  stantly :  indeed  they  cannot  make  these  large  blocks- 
second  being  adapted  to  those  from  10  to  19  inches.  by  the  machines  alone,  though  they  perform  patticn- 

Thus  we  nave  given  a  general  idea  of  the  objects  lar  parts  with  them,  as  the  sheavesr  lUAt  ^nd  cheeks. . 
of  this  really  interesting  mill ;  but  a  general  idea  of 

the  whole  is  all  that  wc  can  hope  to  give,  from  the  li-         Having  now  enumerated  the  number  and  objects  of 

mits  wc  have  been  obliged  to  prescribe  to  our  Plates,  these  machines,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  each  o6 

We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  curious  of  the  ma-  them  in  the  same  order. 

chines,  and  give  perspective  drawings  of  them,  reser*         The  straight  cross  cutting  sam.    The  log  n  placed' 9M 
ving  others  for  a  future  opportunity.     On  entering,  horizontally  on  a  very  low  bench,  which  is  cootimied  ?"" 
the  block  mill,  the  spectator  is  struck  with  the  mul-  through  the  window  of  the  mill  into  the  yard.    An*^' 
tiplicity  of  its  movements,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ope*  horizontal  shaft,  turned  by  the  mill,  is -situated  over 
rations.  The  elegant  structure  of  the  small  machines,  head,  with  a  crank  in  it.   The  crank  rod  descends  to 
strike  the  eye  as  objects  of  ornament  as  well  as  utili*  the  horizontal  arm  of  a  bent  lever,  whose  centre  is- 
ty»  On  this  score,  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr  Mauds-  rather  below  the  floor.  The  upper  end  of  the  vertical 
ley  for  the  perfection  of   workmanship   displayed  arm  of  this  lever  is  jointed  to  the  saw,  which  wtU' 
throughout  these  works ;  all  the  bearings,   sliders,  therefore  rise  and  fall  on  its  joint  in  a  verdcal  plane.  It 
and  tattings,   being  executed  in  the  most  accurate  is  a  large  pit  saw  without  any  frame,  placed  iMffison- 
manner,  so  as  to  move  freely,  but  without  shake^  tally,  its  teeth  downwards,  but  sloped  so  as  to  cat 
This  accuracy  is  essential  in  these  machines,  as  they  when  drawn  towards  the  lever.  Over  the  back  of  the 
are  contrived  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  blocks  of  saw  a  piece  of  wood  is  fixed,  and  when  the  saw  it- 
many  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  for  if  all  the  fittings  lifted  up  upon  the  joint  connected  with  the  lever^  so 
were  not  very  correct,  the  parts  would  be  insufficient  as  to  be  at  its  most  elevated  position,  the  back  of  its- 
to  restrain  the  large  blocks,  while  they  were  clumsy-  blade  is  received  into  a  kerf  or  cleft  cut  in  this  fixed . 
and  inconvenient   for  the  small  ones.      This  will  piece  of  wood.  The  end  of  the  saw,  opposite  to  that 
appear  from  the  great  number  of  different  blocks  ay  which  it  is. jointed  to  the  lever,  has^a  -handle  or* 
made  at  these  mills,  which  are  as  follows:  spar  fixed  to  it  in  a  straight  line  with  the  blade  :  thi» 

Thick  blocks,  4  varieties — single  sheaves,  double  spar,  which  may  be  called  its  handle,  is  received  bc- 
sheaves,  treble,  and  fourfold.  The  sizes  of  each  va-  tween  two  vertical,  posts,  which  confine  it  to  move 
riety  are  from  4  inches  to  28  inches  in  length ;  but  straight,  but  allow  ittoriaeorfiilL  By -a -rope  attach- 
only  the  three  first  varieties  are  wholly  made  by  the  ed.to  this  pole  and  conducted  over  a-puUey,  the  at- 
machine ;  the  fourfold,  which  are  chiefly  made  witb  tendant  lifts  up  the  saw  into  the  deft,  in.  the  fised^ 
the  hand,  can  only  have  the  assistance  of  those  ma-  piece  or  guide  before  mentioned,  (we  snpposc  th^ 
chines  which  will  form  their  parts :  their  sheaves  and  Baw  is  not  now  in  motion,  the  crank  beincr  cast  off 
pins,  however,  arc  completely  made  by  the  machines,  from  the  mill,)  then  by  a  windlass  and  lever  he  draws 

These  make  about. 72  sizes.^  the  loe  forward  on  the  platform,  till  the  end  of  it 

Thin  blocks  are  the  same,  but  with  nar-  (which  we  suppose  has  been  cut  off  square  by  the' 

row  sheaves :  these  run  from  6  to  26  same  process  we  are  about  to  describe)  conies  io 

inches  in  length 48  contact  with  a  lump  of  w<K>d  screwed  upon- the  pht- 

Clue  garnet  and  clue  line  blocks  are  of  a.  form.   The  saw  is  now  exactly  over  the  place- wlieie 

peculiar  construction,  introduced  by  the  the  log  is  to  be  divided.    It  is  let  down  and  sofiier- 

inventor  of  the  machinery.  (Seethe  ar-  ed  to  rest  with  its  teeth  upon  the  log,  the  back  still 

^  tide  Block) 10.  being  in  the  cleft  of  the  guide.  The  crank  being  set  ia 

Sister  blocks, 20  motion,  the  saw  reciprocates  backwards  and  forvsrdi 

Top  sail  sheet  blocks, 20  with  exaaly  the  same,  motion  as.  if ^  worked- br  a 

Fiddle  or. viol  blocks, 24  carpenter,  and  quickly  cuts  throuj^rhthe  tree.  Wbea 

Jack  blocks,  .  . 20  it  first  beeins  to  cut,  its  back  is  iatbe  deft  in  the 

-*— -  guide,  and  this  causes  it  to  move  ia  a  straight  line; 

214  but. before  it  gets  out  of  the  guide,  it  is-  so  deep  ia 

It  may  therefore  be.  safely  said,  that  not  less  than  the  wood  as  to  guide  itself:  for  in  cutting  acrow  the 

200  sorts  and  sizes  of  blocks  are  constantly  making,  grain  of  the  w(K>d,  it  has  no  tendency  to  oe  diverted 

by  these  machinjes.  iiom  its  true  line  by  the  irregular;  grains    Whe»  the 

It  vn]l  give  some  idea  of  the  expedition,  of  these,  saw  has  descended  through  the  trte,  its. handle  is 

works,   to    state   the  number  of.  block   shells   of  caught  in  a  fixed  stop,  to  prevent  its  cuttiiMr  tht 

different  sizes,  made  by.  each  set  of  machines  in  a  bench.  The  machine  is  cast  off,  the  attendant -ISts  up 

day.  the  saw  by  the  rope  before  mentioned,  removes  the 

.  The  first  sej^.of  machines  make,  blocks  from  4  to  7  block  cut  offy  and  adnmcei  the  tree  forwarda to  take  i 
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Mm*  frf«h  cut.  The  Iwmp  of  wood  before  mentioned  can 
^'  be  Hseed  at  any  place  along  tlie  platfjrtn,  bo  a«  to-cut 
"^^  any  required  length  off  the  eud  of  the  tree*  It  should 
be  mentioned,  ttiat  a  lever  is  placed  acro»8  the  end 
of  the  tree;  one  end  turning  on  a  piu  fixed  in  a  firm 
po»t>  and  the  other  so  loaded,  aa  to  keep  the  piece 
steady  upon  the  bench  when  it  is  nearly  or  quite  cut 
through.  The  under  aide  of  the  lever  is  fitted  with 
br^e  teeth*  which  penetrate  into  the  tree  and  hold  it. 
Thts  is  a  very  timplc  and  effective  machine  ;  but  doea 
not  cut  so  quickly  as  the  circular  saw  which  follows, 
because  it  doe«  not  admit  of  sach  a  rapid  motion;  but 
it  can  be  constructed  to  cut  trees  ot  very  large  di- 
fncnMons  at  a  small  expence. 


I 


I 


The  circular  cross  cutting  sato.     The  reader  must 


Bgure  to  himself  a  frame  fonned  of  two  long  parallel 
ipars  of  wood,  united  by  cross  bars  and  braces  ;  this, 
which  we  call  the  saw  frame,  is  suspended  vertically 
by  one  end,  where  it  is  jointed  to  the  end  of  a  similar 
frame,  (say  the  upper  frame, )  poised  nearly  horizon- 
tally, on  an  horizontal  axis  which  passes  through  it 
near  the  middle  of  its  length.  The  end  opposite  that 
which  supports  the  saw  frame  is  loaded,  so  aa  to  coun- 
terpoise its  weight.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  saw  frame, 
the  spindle  of  the  saw  is  mounted,  by  its  bearings  be- 
ing bolted  on  the  spar«j  of  the  frame.  The  saw  is  tixed 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  spindle,  so  as  to  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  spars.  The  spindle  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  upper  frame.  The  tree  is  placed  on  a 
bench,  and  drawn  up  to  a  stop  by  a  windlass,  just  the 
same  as  in  the  foregomg  machine, and  is  kept  steady  by 
a  crooked  bar  in  a  similar  manner.  l*he  tree  lies  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  saw.  Now  it  will 
be  aeen  by  thi^  arrangement,  that  the  saw  possesses 
universal  motion  ;  but  the  axis  is  always  parallel  to 
itself,  and  the  saw  in  the  same  plane.  It  can  be  raised 
up  or  lowered  down,  by  inclining  the  upper  frame  on 
ita  axis ;  and  to  move  it  itidcwise,  the  saw  frame  must 
string  sidewise  on  its  joints,  which  connect  it  with 
the  upper  frame.  These  movements  are  effected  by 
two  ^dnches,  each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  equal  pi- 
nions, working  a  pair  of  racks  fixed  on  two  long  poles. 
The  spindles  of  these  winches  are  fixed  in  two  vertical 
posts,  which  support  the  axis  of  the  upper  frame.  One 
0f  tliese  pair  of  poles  are  jointed  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  upper  frame  j  therefore  by  turning  the  handle 
belonging  to  them*  the  frame  and  saw  is  elevated 
or  deprt'&sed  ;  in  like  manner,  the  other  pair  are  at- 
tached to  the  lower  part  of  the  saw  frame,  so  that 
the  saw  cait  be  moved  sidewise  by  means  of  their 
handles,  which  then  swing  the  baw  from  its  vertical 
position. 

Tbeiie  two  handles  give  the  attendant  a  complete 
conamand  of  the  saw,  which  we  suppose  to  be  in  rapid 
motion,  the  tree  being  brought  forwards  and  properly 
fixed.  By  one  handle,  he  draws  the  saw  against  one 
utdc  of  the  tree,  which  is  thus  cut  into,  (perhaps  half 
through  ;)  now,  by  the  other  handle,  he  raises  t)ie  saw 
Up,  and  by  the  first- mentioned  handle  he  draws  it  a* 
cross  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  cuts  it  half  through 
-from  the  upper  side  j  he  then  depresses  the  saw  and  cuts 
half  through  from  the  next  hide  ;  and  lastly  a  friBjng 
cut  of  the  saw,  as  the  lower  side  completely  divides 

^    the  tree,  which  is  then  advanced  to  take  anotlier  cut. 

H    The  strap  for  the  saw   h  conducted  over  pullics, 

L  ^ 


two  of  which  are  fixed  on  the  upper  frame  near  its  ho*  ^*<>ck  %U^ 
rizontal  axis;  and  n  then  turns  a  pulley,  fixed  on  aa     'hiuery. 
axis  concentric  with  the  joint,   connecting  the  two         "^  '^ 
large  frames.  On  the  same  axis  is  another  equal  pul* 
ley,  around  which  the  strap  is  passed,  which  turns  the 
pulley  on  the  spindle  of  the  saw.    By  this  means,  the 
strap  never  becomes  slack  in  any  movement  of  the 
saw,   as"  its  points  of  fiexure  are  the  same  as   the 
frames.  This  machine  is  very  ingenious,  and  acts  with 
great  accuracy,  and  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  great  reciprocating  snxjo  is  on  the  same  prin-  TTie  great 
ciple  as  the  saw  mill  in  common  use  in  America,  at  reciproca. 
leaat  the  differences  are  so  small,  that  they  cannot  be  ^"*^  **^' 
explained  without  drawings  ;  and  as  this  machine  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  blocks, 
we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the  article  Sawikg  il/a- 
chincrt/. 

The  circular  ripping  saw,  h  a  thin  circular  plate  Tiie  circu. 
of  steel,  with  teeth  similar  to  those  of  a  pit  saw,form»  Ur  ripping 
ed  in  its  periphery.  It  is  fixed  to  a  spindle  placed  »*w. 
horizontally,  at  a  small  distant  beneath  the  surface 
of  a  bench  or  table,  so  that  the  saw  projects  through 
a  crevice  a  few  inches  above  the  bench.  The  spindle 
being  supported  in  proper  collars,  has  a  rapid  rotatory 
motion  communicated  to  it  by  a  pulley  on  the  opposite 
end,  round  which  an  endless  strap  ]%.  passed  from  a 
drum  placed  overhead  in  the  mill.  The  block  cut 
by  the  preceding  machine,  from  the  end  of  the  tree, 
it  placed  with  one  of  the  sides  flat  upon  the  bench* 
and  thus  slides  forward  against  the  revolving  saw, 
which  cuts  the  wood  with  a  rapidity  incredible  to 
any  one  who  has  not  seen  these  or  similar  machines. 
The  wood  is  guided  in  its  progress  toward  the  saw 
by  a  large  parallel  niler,  similar  to  that  used  for 
drawing,  which  can  be  placed  and  fixed  at  any  re- 
quired distance  from  the  plane  of  the  saw,  but  is  al- 
ways parallel  to  it :  by  this  means  the  circular 
saw  becomes  a  general  machine,  and  can  be  adapted 
to  cut  any  required  width,  lu  greut  advantages  are, 
the  saving  of  labour,  and  the  great  accuracy  of  its 
performatice,  as  it  invariably  cuts  a  perfectly  plane 
surface ;  and  it  is  evident  that  any  number  of  pieces  cut 
by  it  must  be  of  precisely  the  same  size,  when  the 
parallel  ruler  remains  fixed  at  the  same  point.  This 
is  an  important  circumstance  in  these  works,  as  the 
accurate  performance  of  many,  or  indeed  all  the  ma- 
chines, depends  upon  the  blocks  which  are  submitted 
to  them,  at  the  same  time,  being  of  one  size.  We  liave 
not  given  these  sawmg  machuies  among  our  Plates 
in  this  article,  because  this  saw  is  in  constant  use  for 
sawing  in  general,  and  will  therefore  come  more  pixi- 
perly  under  Sawing  Machinery^  where  we  pro- 
pose to  explain  this,  or  a  similar  one  constructed  by 
Mr  Maudslay,  who  has  a  pecuhar  mode  of  making 
the  collars  fur  the  axis  of  the  saw,  which  succeeds 
remarkably  well.  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  usual  mode  of  lilting  up  the  circular  saw,  and 
'which,  we  believe,  was  first  ttitroduced  (at  least  for 
sawing  large  timber)  by  Mr  George  Smart  of  Lon- 
don, In  the  old  method,  the  ends  of  the  spindle 
were  perforated  with  small  conical  holes,  and  the 
conicsd  points  of  two  fixed  screws  were  inserted  into 
them.  All  the  points  of  contact  were  made  of  steel, 
and  hardened.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  or  easy 
than  the  movement  of  such  a  spindlci  until  it  mm 
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Slocic  Ma-  put  ioto-  rapid  motion  b^  the  machinery^  wheoi  ha- 
chiuery.  ^^^^  ^  considerable  strain  on  the  pivots  from  its 
work»  it  .required  a  constant  supply  of  oil,  which  was 
iwry  quickly  consumedyas  the  centrifugal  force  tended 
to  draw  the  oil  up  the  largest  part  of  the  cone,  and 
consequently  take  it  from  the  points  of  contact.  If 
the  machine  continued  to  work  without  oil*  the  great 
velocity  and  pressure  would  cause  such  a  friction,  as 
to  warm  one  or  other  of  the  steel  joints.  This  would 
at  once  expand  and  soften  it,  so  as  to  increase  the  fric- 
tion in  a  two  fold  degree ;  and  if  this  evil  continued, 
the  point  would  suddenly  become  red,  or  even  white 
hot,  and  being  too  soft  to  resist  the  power  of  the 
saw,  would  then  be  twisted  off.  The  broken  point 
when  cold,  would  then  be  found  so  jambcd,  or  ra- 
ther welded,  into  the  hole  in  the  end  of  the  spin- 
dle, tliat  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  out  except  by 
drilling.  The  improved  spindles,  as  constructed 
by  Mr  Maudslay,  have  double  conical  sockets,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  attract  the  oil  into  tlie  fitting,  instead  of 
throwing  it  out.  For  small  saws,  where  the  strain  is 
but  slight,  the  old  method  is  as  good  as  can  be  de- 
vised. The  blocks  applied  to  t)ic  ripping  saw  are 
first  split  or  ripped,  in  the  direction  ol  Uic  firraiu,into 
the  proper  breadth  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  the 
other,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  scantling 
for  the  various  sizes  of  blocks. 

Boring  machine.  The  blocks,  prepared  by  the 
foregoing  saws,  are  placed  in  the  machine  represented 
in  Plate  JLiVIJ.  Fig.  4.  This  machine  has  an  iron 
frame,  A  A,  with  three  legs,  beneath  which  the  block 
is  introduced,  and  the  screw  B  being  forced  down  upon 
it,  con  fines  it  precisely  in  the  proper  spot  to  receive  the 
borers  D  and  E.  This  spot  is  determined  by  a  piece 
of  metal  fixed  perpendicularly  just  beneath  the  point 
of  the  borer  £,  shewn  separately  on  the  ground  at  X  : 
this  piece  of  metal  adjusts  the  position  for  the  borer 
D,  and  its  height  is  regulated  by  resting  on  the  head 
of  the  screw  jt,  which  tastcns  the  piece  X  down  to  the 
frame.  The  sides  of  the  block  arc  kept  in  a  parallel 
position,  by  being  applied  against  the  heads  of  three 
screws  tapped  into  the  double  leg  of  the  frame  A. 
These  screws  are  represented  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
Figure.  Tiie  borer  D  is  adapted  to  bore  the  hole  for 
the  centre  pin  in  a  direction  exactly  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  resting  against  the  three  screws  ;  the 
other,  at  £,  perforates  the  holes «/or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sheave  hole^.  Both  borers  are  construct- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  manner  ;  they  are  screwed  up- 
on the  ends  of  small  mandrels,  mounted  in  frames  si- 
milar to  a  lathe.  Tliese  frames,  G  and  H',  are  fitted, 
with  sliders  upon  the  angular  edges  of  the  flat 
broad  bars,  I  and  K.  The  former  of  these  is  screw- 
ed fast  to  the  frame ;  the  latter  is  fixed  upon  a  frame 
of  its  own,  moving  on  the  centre  screws,  at  L  L,  be- 
ueath  the  principal  frame  of  the  machine.  By  this 
means,  the  borer  £  can  be  moved  within  certain  li« 
mits,  so  as  to  bore  holes  in  different  positions.  These 
limits  are  determined  by  two  screws,  one  of  which  is 
seen  at  a,  the  other  being  on  the  opposite  side.  They 
are  tapped  through  fixed  pieces  projecting  up  from 
the  frame.  A  projecting  piece  of  metal,  from  the  un- 
der side  of  the  slider  K  of  the  borer  £,  stops  against 
the  ends  of  these  screws,  to  limit  the  excursion  of  the 
jio^r.  TJiC  fr^cs  fur  both  Jborer&are  brought  up  to- 


wards the  block  by  means  of  levers  M  and  N.  These  >bdl 
are  centered  on  a  pin,  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ^^ 
frame  of  the  machine,  and  haveoblong  grooves throorii  ^^ 
them  which  receive  screw  pins,  fixed  into  the  frames  G 
and  H  beneath  the  pulleys  P,  P,  which  give  motkm 
to  the  spindles. 

In  usmg  this  machine,  the  workman  draws  back  Mtth 
both  borers,  which  always  continue  tumin?:  HethcnoiiBgi 
takes  the  block  and  applies  one  of  its  sides  agaiut  ^^V^ 
the  heads  of  the  three  screws,  resting  it  on  the  head  ^^ 
of  the  screw  x  above  mentioned,  and  thrusts  it  against 
the  stop  X.  This  ascertains  the  true  position ;  and 
the  screw  B  being  screwed  down  upon  it,  holds  it 
perfectly  fast.  The  point  of  this  screw  hat  a  sted 
ring,  or  washer,  fitted  upon  it,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  a  sharp  edge.  When  the  screw  is  twirkd 
round,  the  balls  at  the  ends  of  its  cross  handle  canie 
it  to  act  as  a  fly- press,  to  s^amp  the  impression  upon 
tlie  end  of  the  block.  The  workman  now.  takes  the 
handles  M,  N,  and  forces  them  towards  the  block. 
This  brings  the  borers  against  it ;  and,  as  they  are  in 
rapid  motion,  they  will  bore  as  fast  as  they  can  he 
followed  up  to  the  work.  This  is  the  process  of  bo- 
ring a  single  sheave  block,  when  the  screw-stops  atfl 
are  screwed  so  far  as  to  confine  the  frame  K  in  a  ver- 
tical position,  and  then  its  borer  makes  a  hole  through 
the  centre  of  the  block.  For  a  double  block,  & 
screws  are  withdrawn  so  far,  that  when  the  frame  is- 
held  azainst  one  screw,  its  borer  will  be  in  the  proper 
place  for  one  hole ;  and,  when  inclined  to  the  otoer 
screw,  will  be  in  the  proper  place  for  the  other  hde; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  these  limits,  or  the  distance  be- 
tween the  holes,  may  be  increased  or  diminished  it 
pleasure,  to  suit  thick  or  thin  blocks.  The  bortn, 
which  are  made  in  the  same  form  as  a  carpenter's 
centre  bit,  can  be  unscrewed,  near  the  ends  of  their 
respective  spindles,  at  6,  to  put  on  one  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  size.  The  points  of  the  screw-centers  at  L, 
upon  which  the  frame  of  .the  borer  £  vibrates,  can  be 
put  into  different  holes  in  the  frame,  so  as  to  alter  the 
difference  of  the  level  between  the  two  borers,  in  order 
to  suit  blocks  of  different  dimensions ;  and  the  screws 
is  changed  for  one  with  a  thicker  head,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  a  washer  is  put  under  its  head.  The  stop  X 
can  be  altered  in  its  position,  by  sliding  it  faither 
from  or  nearer  to  the  frame,  and  can  be  fastened  by 
the  scVe w  x.  Threefold  blocks  are  bored  at  one  opera- 
tion, by  the  machine  set  in  the  same  manner  as  £or 
single  blocks:  They  are  then  put  in  the  machine 
when  set  for  double  blocks,  and  the  two  extend 
holes  bored. 

The  mortising  machine i  is  exhibited  in  Plate  LVIIl.  **■* 
Fig.  4.  which  is  a  perspective  view  of  this  beautiful  ^'^ 
piece  of  mechanism. .  It  »  put  in  motion  by  an  endksi  '^ 
strap  passing  round-a  drum  at  A,  screwed  to  &  Ay*  I3  i 
wheel  B,  that  regulates  the  movement.  This  dmmtnrBS  '^' 
an  axis  D,  on  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  a  craoL 
This  has  a  long  rod  extending  from  it  up  to  a  joint  it 
a,  which  connects  it  with  a  frame  ££»  fitted  betweea 
sliders  6,  </,  and  guided  by  a  cylindrical  rod  F,  sliding 
through  a  fixed  collar  supported  by  the  framing.  By 
this  means  the  frame  is  moved  up  and  down  wbei 
the  axis  D  revolves.     To  this  framie  the  chisels  are 
fastened,  and  operate  upon  the  bk)ck  fixed  at  G,  in  s 
carriage  H^  slioing  horizontally  in  the  firaqM  of  the 
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mictune.  f,  £r  e^  sre  three  fcrews,  the  tame  size  as 
the  screw  of  the  boring  machiae,  aod  each  furnished 
with  the  aame  sized  ring  at  its  end.  Thia  enters  the 
impression  made  by  the  boring  machine,  so  as  to  fix 
,the  block  in  iti  proper  position  wlicn  the  screw  is 
turned.     This   forces   the  other  end  of  the^  block 

.against  a  cross  bar  of  the  carri"*"-    -' n  separate! jr 

.on  the  ground  at  ¥•     It  has  t  I   circle*,  or 

*[  fixed  to  it  opposite  the  cna^  ni  the  screw  e* 
these  rings  includei  two  smaller  rings,  also 
made  \vith  a  sharp  edfn^.  Now  the  pressure  of  the 
iCTCW  €  forces  the  block  agmnst  these  ringSi  so  as  to 
print  their  impression  in  the  wood  ;  and  by  this 
IDeans  the  block  is  held  quite  fast  in  the  carriage 
while  undergoing  the  process  of  mortising*  The 
carriage  has  a  large  double  wormed  screw  R  attached 
to  it  behind,  and  this  is  received  through  a  nut,  or 
female  screw,  which  is  fitted  to  turn  round  in  a  hiced 
collar,  supported  by  a  bar  e^ctended  across  the  frame 
of  the  machine.  To  this  nut  two  wheels  g^  A,  arc 
fixed ;  the  former  is  a  large  ratchet  wheel,  the  latter 
ji  cog  wheel,  which  has  a  smaller  one  geering  with  it* 
This  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  long  axis  ^*,on  the  extre- 
mity of  which  is  a  winch  r.  When  this  is  turned  rdund 
bj  the  attendant,  the  nut  of  the  screw  is  turned  at 
tfic  lame  time,  and  the  carriage  moved  slowly,  cither 
backwards  or  forward^f.  This  motioa  is  only  iDtend- 
od  to  adjust  the  carriage  to  the  proper  point  of  com- 
mencement.  The  gradual  advancement  of  the  block 
to  each  cut  of  the  chisel,  is  produced  by  turning  the 
j^tchel  wheel g  iij  this  maimer: — The  axis  I)  has 
aji  eccentric  circle  I  fixed  upon  it ;  which,  as  it  re- 
vol  V eg,  acts  upon  a  roller  K,  fixed  in  one  arm  of  a 
fccDt  lever,  which  cannot  be  wholly  seen  in  the  view; 
4he  other  etiA  of  this  arm  has  a  rod  m  jointed  to  itp 
"  ig  a  tooth  in  the  middle,  which  errgages  the 
of  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  turns  it  round  a  tooth 
at  a  lime,  as  the  rod  reciprocates  backwards  and  for^ 
wards*  The  extreme  end  of  this  rod  rests  upon  a  le- 
tter w,  (except  wlien  it  rises  up  by  being  drawn  over 
the  sloping  eide  of  Uie  tooth  of  the  ratchet  wheel,) 
jtjie  centre  of  which  is  a  pin  fixed  m  the  vertical 
joolumn  of  the  frame.  It  is  held  up  by  a  second  lever 
.0,  supported  on  a  cock  screwed  on  the  frame.  The 
opposite  end  of  this  lever  is  made  so  thick  and  heary, 
tliat  the  weight  of  it  is  sufficient  to  raise  up  n  aad 
pif  so  that  tlie  tooth  of  the  latter  will  be  too  high  to 
intercept  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel  in  its  motion, 
Tne  heavy  end  of  the  lever  is  kept  up  by  a  piece  of 
metal  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  at  p.  The 
screws  which  fasten  this,  pass  through  oblong  grooves 
in  \tf  so  tliat  it  can  be  iixed  at  dificrent  parts  along 
the  length  of  the  carriage*  By  this  means  when  the 
(carriage  has  advanced  as  far  as  intended,  the  loaded 
cod  of  the  lever  o  falls  off  the  piece  p^  and  disengages 
the  rod  J»  from  the  ratchet  wheel.  The  fly-wheel 
and  drum  w  hich  turns  the  machine,  are,  as  before 
mentioned,  screwed  together ;  but  they  are  fitted  on 
a  cylmdrical  part  of  the  axis,  so  as  to  turn  freely 
thereon,  when  it  is  not  required  to  turn  the  axis  D, 
and  work  the  maLliine,  A  conical  wheel  S,  having 
a  hollow  axis  or  tube  centre  piece,  is  fitted  upon  the 
axis  D,  so  as  to  slide  freely  endwise,  but  is  confined 

Ce  at  the  same  time  by  fillets  inserted  into  it* 


this 

the  I 

prevent  t 
The  i\ 
manner  ; 
chine  had 


to  a  circular  groove,  wliich  tf  embiuced  by  a  fork-  Block  Mi« 
ed    lever    L,  centered   in  the  opposite  side  of  the    chm^ry* 
frame.     Now  by  moving  the  end  of  L  toHTirds  the  ""^^^v^^ 
fiy-wheel,  the  conical  wheel  8  is  thrust  forwards,  and 
jambed  into  the  inside  of  the  drum  A.    This  exactly 
fits  the  wheel  (  and  the  friction  caused  by  the  contact 
of  the  two  conical  surfaces,  is  aufiicient  to  work  the 
machine.     On   the  other  hand,  when  the  lever  L  is 
pulled  away  from  the  fly-whe<J,  the  conical  wheel  tJi 
drawn  out  from  the  rigger,  and  by  that  means  the 
fiy-wheel  is  detached  irom  tlie  axis,  so  as  to  revolve 
upon  it  freely  without  turning  it ;  but,  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  the  axis  being  turned  by  the  firiction 
of  the  fly*w^heel  upon  it,  the  wheel  S   has  another 
cone  formed  on  the  back  of  its  rim,  the  bases  of  il>c 
two  beint^  eonjn!nr»fl   When  the  wheel  is  drawn  back, 
a  fixed  ring  M,  supported  hf 
lie,  so  as  to  be  ^^ed  fast,  and 
im  turning, 
machine  is  used  in  ibe  following  Method  of 

Tiie  block  brought  from  the  boring  ma-  «^»ing  th<^ 
the  print  formed  by  the  screw  t^t^reof  ^^^^*^^« 
applied  to  the  eiid  of  one  of  the  screws  at  ee.  If  one 
double  or  threefold  sheave  block  is  to  be  mortised, 
as  shewn  in  the  FigUA^,  the  centre  scftw  alone  is  used 
to  hold  it  in  \  but  if  two  single  sheaves  are  to  be  fixed 
in,  then  only  the  outside  screws  are  used,  the  centre 
one  being  left  loose.  By  screwing  it  tight,  the  block 
is  fixed  between  the  double  circle  prints,  before  men- 
tioned, on  the  bar  Y  ;  and  stops  are  situated  on  the 
same  bar.  To  guide  the  block  to  its  proper  position, 
which  is,  tlut  the  hole  bored  for  the  commencement 
of  the  slieave  hole  shall  be  vertical,  suppose  the  block 
fixed,  the'  i^.  turned  till  the  hole  ta  b^ 

neath  tht  nir.    The  chisels  are  now  J,  PtATt 

These  are  \w}  '.ar^  of  steel  TT,  and  arc  tas-  V^^^' 

trncH  tt>  the  h  ^    l  clamp,  seen  separately  at  X*     *^*    * 

y  bciund  tiie  cross  bar  of  the  frame,  and  ha^ 
I  1  ^  ire  holes  through  its  ends,  to  receive  the 
chjsel  'i\  and  two  screws  to  bite  it  fiist  in  the  square 
holes ;  at  the  same  time  that  this  keeps  the  chisels  from 
shpping  up  and  down,  it  fixes  them  fast  to  the  frame 
EE,  by  drawing  the  chisels  forcibly  against  the 
cross  bars,  by  means  of  the  clamps  behind  thetil. 
The  two  screws  of  each  clamp  being  slackened,  the 
chisels  arc  put  exactly  over  the  holes  which  are  to 
become  sheave  holes,  and  screwed  fast.  The  machine 
is  now  put  in  motion  by  depressing  the  handle  P. 
This  is  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is 
a  pin  fixed  in  the  column  uf  the  frame  at  9  \  and  a 
short  arm  gives  action  to  the  end  of  the  lever  L,  be* 
foie  described,  so  as  to  put  the  machine  In  motion. 
At  the  firit  descent  of  the  chisels,  they  cut  down 
through  the  whole  depth  of  the  holes  previously 
bored,  so  as  to  give  them  a  flat  side  when  they  rise 
up.  The  eccentric  circle  I,  moving  the  bent  lever  and 
rod  m,  turns  the  ratchet  wheel  round  on  both,  and 
advances  the  block  a  very  minute  quantity  towards 
the  fly  wheel;  so  that  the  chisels  in  descending  cut 
a  fresh  space,  and  in  ascending  tfie  block  advances. 
In  this  manner  it  proceeds,  with  a  most  astonishing 
rapidity,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  intended 
sheave  hole.  At  this  time,  the  loaded  end  of  the 
lever  o  drops  ufT  the  piece  p,  previously  adjusted,  and 
raifies  the  rod  Wp  s^  that  the  farther  advance  of  the 
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block  is  prevented.  When  the  boy-  who  attends  the 
■machine  observes  this,  he  raises  the  handle  P.  This 
:  stops  the  machine,  as  before  stated  ;  and  the  boy 
stakes  care  to  stop  it  when  the  chisels  are  at  the 
highest  point,  which  he  effects  by  a  very  dextrous 
movement.  The  finished  block  is  now  removed,  and 
a  fresh  one  put  in ;  the  handle  r  is  screwed  back,  to 
-  bring  the  block  to  the  proper  point,  and  the  machine 
starts,  and  proceeds  as  before. 

The  backs  of  the  chisels  have  a  small  piece  of 
steel  i  fixed  to  them,  which  thrusts  oat  the  chips 
which  they  cut,  otherwise  these  would  accumulate  and 
wedge  up  the  hole,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  chisel  most 
-materially,  by  filling  up  the  space  behind  it.  It  has 
-also  two  small  cutters,  called  scribers,  at  tm,  fixed 
perpendicular  to  its  edge,  so  as  to  project  rather  be- 
fore it,  being  fitted  in  dovetail  notches,  formed  in  the 
sides  of  the  c||iselB.  These  small  scribers,  in  the  des- 
cent of  the  chisel,  cut  or  scribe  two  small  clefts, 
which  include  the  width  of  the  chip  which  will  be 
cut  out  by  the  chisel  in  the  succeeding  stroke.  By 
this  ingenious  device,  the  mortice  cut  m  this  machine 
has  its  6iflR?s  as  smooth  as  if  they  were  made  by  a 
plane.  The. back  of  the  chisel  is  rounded,  to  con- 
torm  to  the  hole  bored  in  the  boring  machine. 

To  adapt  the  mortisine  machine  for  different  sized 
■blocks,  the  cross  bar  Y,  m  the  back  of  the  carriage, 
against  which  the  blocks  are  pressed,  can  be  fixed  by 
.notches  cut  in  the  frame,  at  one  inch  asunder,  so  as 
to  hold  all  blocks  of  different  lengths,  havine  an  inch 
difference  in  each.  The  stops,  above  mentioned,  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  block,  can  be  fixed  upon 
the  cross  bar  at  any  point,  either  as  to  height  or  po- 
sition side  wise,  in  the  following  manner :  The  piece 
of  iron  tv,  (see  the  separate  view,)  with  a  groove 
through  it,  carries  two  vertical  pieces  jr^r,  at  the  up- 
per and  lower  end  of  which  is  a  knob ;  these  will 
place  the  sides  of  the  blocks  applied  against  them 
truly  vertical.  Two  small  pillars  7m  are  fixed  to  the 
cross  bar  of  the  carriage ;  they  have  a  piece  sliding 
upon  them,  which  can  be  fixed  at  anv  height  by 
screws,  to  adapt  it  for  different  sized  blocks.  The 
two  pieces  xxy  are  fixed  at  the  same  distance  asunder 
as  the  screws  in  the  front  of  the  carriage ;  so  that 
when  one  is  set  in  the  position  for  a  block,  to  be 
held  by  one  screw,  the  other  will  be  at  the  proper 
place  for  the  other  screw :  by  these  means  the  car- 
riage can  be  adapted  to  receive  a  block  of  any  dimen- 
tions,  and  can  guide  it  to  its  proper  position  against  the 
prints  in  the  cross  bar.  The  frame  £  may  have  any 
number  of  chisels  fixed  to  it,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  mortises  intended  to  be  cut. 

The  corner  saw  (see  Fig.  5.  of  Plate  LVII.)  con- 
sists of  a  mandrel  mounted  in  a  frame  A,  and  carry- 
ing a  circular  saw  L,  upon  the  extreme  end  of  it. 
Tiiis  mandrel  and  its  frame  being  exactly  similar  to 
those  at  G  and  H,  Fig.  4.  Plate  LVII.  -does  not 
require  a  separate  view,  although  it  is  hid  behind 
the  saw,  except  the  end  of  the  screw  marked  A. 
This  frame  is  screwed  down  upon  the  frame  BB  of 
the  machine,  which  is  supported  upon  four  columns. 
CC,  DD  is  an  inclined  bench,  or  a  kind  of  trough,  in 
which  a  block  is  laid,  as  at  £,  being  supported  on  its 
edge  by  the  plane  CC  of  this  bench,  and  its  end  kept 
lip  to  its  position  by  the  other  part  of  the  bench  DD. 


By  sliding  the  block  alon^  this  bench,  it  ii'apdied  &i]| 
to  the  saw,  which  cuts  off  its  angles,  as  is  evident  trom  ^^ 
the  Figure,  and  prepares  it  for  the  shaping  engine.  ^*^ 
All  the  four  angles  are  cut  off  in  succession,  by  u- 
plying  its  different  sides  to  the  trough  or  bench,    in 
the  figure,  two  of  them  are  drawn  as  being  cut,  and 
the  third  is  just  marked  by  the  saw.    Tfan  machine 
is  readily  adapted  to  different  sizes  of  blocks,  br  the 
simple  expedient  of  laying  pieces  of  wood  of  diment 
thickness  against  the  plane  DD,  so  as  to  fiB  it  i^ 
and  keep  the  block  nearer  to  or  fsirther  from  the  saw ; 
for  all  the  blocks  are  required  to  be  cut  at  the  sane 
angle,  though,  of  course,  a  larger  piece  is  to  be  cnt 
from  large  than  from  small  blocks.     The  block  re^ 
duced  to  the  state  of  £  is  now  taken  to 


The  shaping  machine,  represented  in  Plate  LIX.  SU^ 

it  is  seen  from  one  side.    A  great  deal  of  the  an-  ivfi 

parent  complication  of  this  figure  arises  from  Uef^^ 


iron  cage  which  is  provided  to  defend  the  workman, 
lest  the  blocks,  which  are  revolving  in  the  cirdes, 
or  chuck,  with  an  immense  velocity,  should  be  loosen- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  tool,  and  tif  out  by  their 
centrifugal  force.  Without  this  provisu>n,  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  accident  would  be  dreadful, 
as  the  blocks  would  be  projected  in  all  directions 
with  an  inconceivable  force.  The  principal  part  of 
•this  machine  is  its  chuck,  which  holds  tne  blocks. 
This  consists  of  two  equal  wheels  AA  and  BB, 
placed  upon  the  same  axis,  the  former  of  which  is 
iirmly  fixed  to  the  axis,  while  the  latter  slides  upon 
it,  in  order  to  render  the  space  between  them  greater 
or  less,  as  is  required,  to  contain  blocks  of  different 
lengths.  This  is  effected  by  five  bolts,  fixed  into  the 
rim  of  one  wheel,  and  passing  through  the  rim  of  the 
other.  £ach  bolt  has  a  nut  upon  it,  on  the  outside  of 
the  wheel  B.  By  means  of  these  nuts  the  wheel  B  is 
held  fast  at  any  required  distance  from  the  other. 
The  head  of  some  of  these  bolts  are  marked  x.  Both 
wheels  of  the  chuck  are  divided  into  ten  equal  parts* 
At  each  of  these  joints,  on  the  wheel  A,  a  short 
axis,  or  mandrel,  is  fitted  through  a  projecting  part 
of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  On  the  outside  of  the 
wheel,  each  of  these  mandrels  has  a  small  wheel  c 
fixed  upon  its  end.  On  the  ends,  in  the  inside  of  the 
wheel,  the  mandrels  have  each  a  ^ort  cross  bar  fixedf 
just  sufficiently  long  to  contain  two  steel  rings ;  which 
are  exactly  the  same  size  and  distance  apart  as  those 
in  the  mortising  machine,  which  support  the  block. 
The  wlieel  B  has,  at  each  point  opposite  the  maiw 
drels  a,  a  screw  centre  similar  to  the  back  centre  of 
a  lathe,  but  furnished  at  its  point  with  a  steel  ring, 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  at  the  end  of  the 
screw  of  the  boring  machine.  The  ring  is  fitted 
upon  the  point  of  the  screw,  to  turn  freely  upon  the 
end  of  it.  The  blocks  are  held  in  between  the 
wheels,  by  putting  the  double  print  at  one  end  of 
each  block  against  the  double  rings  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  mandrels,  and  then  screwing  the  screw  in  the 
other  wheel  tight  up,  the  block  is  confined  be- 
tween them.  In  this  manner,  the  chuck  being  filled 
with  ten  blocks,  if  they  are  turned  round  rapidly* 
and  a  chisel  or  gouge  fixed  for  them  to  cut  against, 
each  will  be  formed  to  a  segment  of  the  circle  is 
which  thej  move.  This  gouge  is  supported  in  a 
frame,  mo9in|;  on  a  fixed  rest  D,  which  is  curved  to 
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m  circle,  whose  centi^  is  b  tbe  centre  of  tW  chuck* 
It  h  confined  to  move  on  this  arch  by  a  conrcd  radial 
2^  bar  E,  fitted  to  centre  on  the  floor  beneath  the  ^ma- 
H  diine  at  one  end ;  and  haviog  the  other  attached  to  the 
H  ijame  FF,  which  supports  the  tool.  This  frame  con- 
^m  tains  a  «Uder^  naoving  id  a  groove,  and  at  the  end 
^B  carrying  the  tool  ^  in  a  holder,  where  it  is  fixed  by  a 
H  fcrctv.  The  slider  has  an  axis  or  spindle,  fitted  per- 
^  pcndicularly  in  it  at  /j.  On  the  lower  end  of  this  ia 
a  roller,  which  apphes  itself  against  a  curved  piece  of 

■  metal  i.  called  a  shape.     It  is  fixed  fast  upon  the 
framing  of  the  machine   by  a  pillar  at  each  end* 
The  roller  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  shape  by  a 
lever,  centered  at  k  on  the  frame  F,  and  connected  by 
a  short  coupling  iron  with  the  slider /";  so  that,  when 
iu  handle  /  is  pressed  towards  the  machine,  the  roller 
19  kept  up  to  the  shape.    G  is  a  handle  jointed  to  the 
frame  F ;  and,  by  means  of  this,  the  frame  F,  carry- 
ing the  tool  and  all  its  apparatus,  can  be  moved  along 
the  rest  D,  being  guided  by  the  radial  bar  £  in  its 
motion.     It  is  evident,  that  if  the  oilier  handle  /  is 
at  the  same  time  pushed  forward,  the  roller  applies 
itself  to  the  shape,  and,  consequently,  the  gouge  de* 
scribes  the  same  curvature  that  the  ehape  has*     This 
curvature  can  readdy  be  altered  by  the  following 
Qieaas :  There  is  a  second  shape  m  fixed  below  the 
fbniier»  and,  by  a  simple  movement,  the  roller  can  be 
depressed,   by  sUpping   its   axis   downwards   in   its 
iocket,  so  as  to  roll  along  the  lower  shape,  and  give 
the  curvature  of  it  to  the  tool,  instead  of  the  upper 
one. 
i  af       The  mode  of  using  thts  tpachine  is  as  follows:. 
he     Tlie  ten  blocks  being  all  fixed  in,  as  before  descri- 
I.       bed,  and  as  shewn  in  the  Figure,  the  frame  F  of  the 
**      gouge  is  turned  to  one  end  of  the  rest  D,  and  the 
chuck  put  in  rapid  motion  by  a  band  round  a  pulley 
H,  fixed  on  its  axis.    The  workman,  with  the  handle 
G  in  his  right  hand,  and  /  in  his  left,  sweeps  the  frame 
along  its  rest  by  the  handle  G,  wliile  he  keeps  the 
roller  in  contact  with  the  shape,  by  pressing  the  lever 
/  towards  the  machine.    In  this  movement  the  gouge 
cuts  all  the  ten  blocks  at  once  to  their  proper  curva- 
ture, at  least  that  face  of  each  which  is  farthest  from 
the  centre.     When  the  frame  has  slowly  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  its  sweep,  the  outside  face  of  all 
the  blocks  are  finished,  and  the  machine  is  stopped  by 
casting  its  movement  off  from  the  mill ;   But,  as  it 
preserves  a  considerable  momentum,  this  is  checked 
iky  a  steel  spring  at  I,  which  is  fixed  at  one  end  to 
the  frame,  and  then  extends  round  a  wheel  fixed  on 
the  pulley  H,  or  rather  cast  in  the  same  piece.    The 
other  end  of  this  spring  has  a  handle  upon  it ;  and 
when  this  is  pressed  down,  the  curved  part  of  the^ 
spring  incloses  the  wheel,  and  operates  as  a  gripe, 
to  check  the  velocity  of  the  chuclc.     Wlicn  the  mo* 
r        tion  ceases,  the  blocks  are  all  turned  one  quarter 
■    round  on  the  small  mandrels  a  by  tliis  means.     The 
^r    wheels  a  have  each  an  endlcs  screw,  which  turns  them 
round.     These  screws  are  cut  in  the  ends  of  as  many 
spindles  df  pointing  towards  the  centre  of  the  chuck. 
At  the  ends  of  these,  nearest  the  centre,  each  spindle 
has  a  small  bevelled  wheel «?  fixed  upon  it.  There  is  al- 
so a  farge  bevelled  wheel  K,  which  is  fitted  upon  the 
ajkis  between  the  wheel  A  and  the  pulley  H,  so  as  to 
ftUp  freely  round  upon  the  axisj  and  when  it  is  turned 
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round,  it  is  evident  it  will  turn  all  the  wheelsi  spindles.  Block  \U 
screws,  and  mandrels,  at  once,  and  by  that  means  chiaery. 
turn  all  the  blocks,  so  as  to  bring  another  face  out-  '""'v^*^ 
wards.  This  is  not  effected  by  turning  the  wheel; 
but,  what  has  the  same  effect,  the  wheel  ia  held  fast 
while  the  chucks  are  turned  round.  To  stop  the 
wheel  K,  a  catch  L  is  employed.  It  moves  on  a 
joint  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and  when  pushed  to- 
wards the  wheel,  a  stub,  or  knob,  projecting  from 
its  rim,  is  caught  in  a  fork,  or  notch,  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  catch.  The  wheel  is  now  detained, 
and  the  attendant  to  the  machine  takes  hold  of  the 
chuck  by  its  rim,  and  turns  it  round  four  times, 
which  he  determines  by  a  mark  on  the  wheel  A. 
The  bevelled  and  other  wheels  are  bo  proportioned, 
that  these  four  times  will  make  the  blocks  revolve 
exactly  one  quarter  on  their  individual  axes,  so  as 
to  bring  another  side  of  each  outside.^  This  being 
done,  the  catch  L  is  removed,  tbe  roller  at  //  is  shift- 
ed by  depressing  its  axis;  so  that  its  roller  acts 
against  the  lower  shape,  which  has  a  curvature  suit* 
ing  the  other  side  of  the  blocks.  The  machine  is 
now  put  in  motion,  and  the  tool  moved  along  its  rest, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before  described  ;  formings 
in  this  manner,  the  second  side  of  each  block.  The 
machine  is  now  stopped,  the  blocks  turned  round  an« 
other  quarter,  and  the  upper  shape  is  employed  to 
cut  the  third  side,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first ; 
which  being  done,  the  fourth  side  is  cat  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  second,  and  with  the  same  shape.  The 
blocks  are  now  completely  shaped,  and  the  ten  arc 
removed  to  make  way  for  another  set,  which  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  roller  A,  or  rather  the  socket  supporting  its 
axis,  is  not  fixed  to  the  slider /i  but  is  fitted  to  the 
same  in  a  groove ;  so  that,  by  means  of  a  screw  m, 
it  can  be  moved  along  the  slider.  The  effect  of  this 
is,  that  the  tool  s  projects  more  or  less  beyond  the 
shape,  as  ia  required,  to  cut  larger  or  smaller  blocks. 
The  mode  of  adapting  the  chuck  to  take  in  larger 
blocks  has  been  before  mentioned.  The  same  shapes 
will  serve  several  different  sizes ;  and  if  not,  they  can 
easily  be  removed,  and  others  substituted  of  the 
proper  curvature. 

The  scoring  engine  receives  two  blocks,  as  they  Scoring 
come  from  the  shaping  engine,  and  forms  the  groove  n^^chine. 
round  their  longest  diameters,  for  the  reception  of  Pi^atk 
their  ropes  or  straps.  A,  B,  ( Fig.  1.  Plate  LX.)  repre-  ^^ 
sent  these  two  blocks,  each  held  between  two  small  pil-  ^ *g'  ^* 
lars  a,  (the  other  pillar  is  hid  behind  the  block,)  fixed 
in  a  strong  plate  D,  and  pressed  against  the  pillars 
by  a  screw  (f,  which  acts  on  a  clamp  d.     Over  the 
blocks  a  pair  of  circubr  planes  or  cutters  £E  are 
situated,  both  being  fixed  on  the  same  spindle,  which 
is  turned  by  a  pulley  in  the  middle  of  it.    The  spindle 
is  fitted  in  a  frame  FF,  moving  in  centres  at  e^,  so  as 
to  rise  and  faU,  when  moved,  by  a  handle  y.     This 
brings  the  cutters  down  upon  the  blocks  ;  and  the 
depth  to  which  they  can  cut,  is  regulated  by  a  cur- 
ved shape  gt  fixed  by  screws  upon  the  plate  D,  be- 
tween the  blocks.    Upon  this  rests  a  curved  piece  of 
metal  7i,  fixed  to  the  frame  F,  and  inclosing,  but  not 
touching  the  pulley*     To  admit   the  cutters  to  tra* 
verse  the  whole  length  of  the  blocks,  the  plate  d^ , 
(or  rather  a  frame  beneath  it,)  ia  suntaiaed  between* 
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Bloclc  Ma-  the  points  of  two  centres.    Screws  are  seen  at  I  on 
chinery,    ^y^^^  centres.     The  frame  inclines  when  the  handle 
'    ~^  L  is  depressed.     At  M  is  a  lever,  with  a  weight  at 
the  end  of  it,  counterbalancing  the  weight  of  the 
blocks  and  plate  D,  all  which  are  above  the  centre 
on  which  they  move.     The  frame  F  is  also  provided 
with  a  counterpoise  to  balance  the  cutters,  &c.   The 
cutters  £,  £  are  circular  wheels  of  brass,  with  round 
edges.    Each  has  two  notches  in  its  circumference,  at 
opposite  sides ;  and  in  these  notches  chisels  are  fixed 
by  screws,  to  project  beyond  the  rim  of  the  (irhecl, 
in  the  manner  of  a  plane  iron  before  its  face. 
"Method  of      This  machine  iS  used  as  follows :  In  order  to  fix  the 
uainjij  the    block,  it  IS  pressed  between  the  two  pins,  (only  one  of 
•coring  en-  ^^j^b  ^^^^  ^jm  ^^  g^^  jj,  view  J,  and  the  clamp  d  screw* 
*  ed  up  against  it,  so  as  just  to  hold  the  block,  but  no  more. 

The  clamp  has  two  claws,  as  is  seen  in  the  Figure, 
each  furnished  with  a  ring,  entering  the  double 
prints  before  mentioned,  in  the  end  of  the  block. 
These  rings  are  partly  cut  away,  leaving  oaly  such  a 
segment  of  each  as  will  just  retain  the  block,  and  the 
metal  between  them  is  taken  out  to  admit  the  cutter 
to  operate  between  them,  or  nearly  so.  In  putting 
the  blocks  into  this  machine,  the  workman  applies  the 
double  prints  to  the  ends  of  the  claws  of  the  clamps, 
but  takes  care  that  the  blocks  are  higher  up  between 
the  pins  a  than  they  should  be ;  he  then  takes  the 
handle^  and  by  it  presses  the  cutters  ££,  (which  we 
suppose  are  standing  still,)  down  upon  the  blocks, 
depressing  them  between  tneir  pins  at  the  same  time, 
till  the  descent  of  the  cutters  is  stopped  by  the  piece 
h  resting  on  the  shape  g.  He  now  turns  the  screws 
M,  to  bx  the  blocks  tight.  The  cutters  being  put 
in  motion,  cut  the  scores,  which  will  be  plainly  seen 
by  the  mode  of  adjustment  just  described,  to  be  of 
no  depth  at  the  pin  hole;  but  by  depressing  the. 
handle  L,  so  as  to  incline  the  blocks,  and  keeping 
the  cutters  down  upon  their  shitpe  ^by  tht^  handle /^ 
they  will  cut  any  depth  towards  the  ends  of  the 
blocks,  whicli  the  shape  g  admits. 

By  this  means,  one  quarter  of  the  score  is  formed ; 
the  other  is  done  by  turning  both  blocks  together 
half  round,  in  this  manner :  The  centres  /  are  not 
fitted  into  the  plate  D  itself,  but  into  a  frame  seen  at 
R,  beneath  the  plate,  which  is  connected  with  it 
by  a  centre  pin,  exactly  midway  between  the  two 
iHocks  A,  B.  A  spring  catch,  the  end  of  which  is 
seen  at  r,  confines  them  together ;  when  this  catch  is 
pressed  back,  the  plate  D  can  be  turned  about  upon 
Its  centre  pin,  so  as  to  change  the  blocks,  end  for 
ehd,  and  bring  the  unscored  quarters  (i.  e.  over  the 
clamps)  beneath  the  cutters;  the  workman  taking  the 
handles^*  and  L,  one  in  each  end,  and  pressing  them 
down,  cuts  out  the  second  qiiaitcr.  This  might 
have  been  effected  by  simply  lifting  up  the  handle 
L ;  but  in  that  case  the  cutter  would  have  struck 
against  the  grain  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  cut  rather 
roughly ;  but  by  this  ingenious  device,  of  reversing 
the  blocks,  it  always  cuts  clean  and  smooth,  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain.  The  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  score  are  cut,  by  turning  the  other 
sides  of  the  blocks  upwards,  and  rc*pcating  the  above 
operation.  The  shape  g  can  be  removed  and  another 
put  in  its  place,  for  different  sizes  and  curves  of 
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blocks ;  but  the  same  pins  ff,  aad  holding  dinpi  d^  ftck 
will  suit  many  different  sizes.  dh 

By  these  machines  the  shells  of  the  blocks  tre  com-  ^ 
pletely  formed,  and  they  are  next  polished  and  firndt- 
ed  by  hand  hbour ;  but  as  this  is  perfomed  by  tobb 
and  methods  which  are  well  known,  it  is  needless  to 
enterinto  any  expUination :  the  finishing  requhvd bring 
only  a  smoothing. of  the  surfaces.  The  imchinei  cut 
so  perfectly  true,  as  to  require  no  wood  to  be  ranoved 
in  the  finishing ;  but  as  they  cut  without  regard  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  grain,  knots,  &c.  it  happens  thut 
many  parts  are  not  so  smooth  as  might  be  wished, 
and  for  this  purpose  manual  labour  alone  can  be  em« 
ployed. 

The  lignum  vitse  for  the  sheaves  of  the  bk)ckS|  is 
cut  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  by  two  cross  cuttiQ? 
saws,  a  circular  and  straight  saw,  as  before  mentioDnJ! 
These  machines  do  not  essentially  difier  in  their  prin* 
ciple  from  the  great  cross  cutting  saws  we  hate  de- 
scribedi  except  that  the  wood  revolves  while  it  is  cat- 
ting,  so  that  a  small  saw  wiH  reach  the  centre  of  » 
large  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  it  truly  flat.  At 
the  limits  prescribed  our  Plates  will  not  admit-of  giviop 
drawings  of  these  machines,  and  as  the  idea  which 
could  be  derived  from  a  verbal  descriptmn  would  not 
be  materially  different  from  thecross  cutting  saws  bc' 
fore  mentioned,  we  shall  defer  anyfarther  account  of 
them  till  a  future  opportunity.  These  machines  cut 
off  their  plates  for  the  end  ot  the  tree,  which  are  ex-^ 
actly  the  thickness  for  the  intended  shetTe.  These' 
pieces  are  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  must  be  rounded 
and  centered  in  the  crown  saw. 

The  croton  sato  is  represented  in  Plate  LX.  Fig.  2:  Cm 
where  A  is  a  pulley  revolving  by  means  of  an  endleis*'**' 
strap.  It  has  the  crown  or  trepan  saw  a  fixed  to  it»  by  Pui 
a  screw  cut  within  the  piece,  upon  which  the  saw  ir'^- 
fixed,  and  which  gives  the  ring  or  hoop  of  the  fairy's*' 
sufficient  stability  to  perform  iu  office.  Both  the  pvk 
ley  and  saw  revolve  together  upon  a  truly  cylindrical' 
tube  &,  which  is  stationary,  being  atUchedby  a  flacmch* 
c  to  a  fixed  puppet  B,  and  on  this  tube  as  an  axia,  the* 
saw  and  pulley  turn,  and  may  be  slid  endwise  by-r 
collar  fitted  round  the  centre  piece  of  the  pulley,  and- 
having  two  iron  rods  ^only  one  of  which  can  be  aeenat' 
din  the  figure,  )pas8mg  through  holes  made  through- 
the  flaunch  and  puppet  B.     When  the  saw  is  dnwn- 
back  upon  its  central  tube,  the  end  of  the  latter  pro* 
jects  beyond  the  teeth  of  the  saw.    It  is  by  meant  of 
this  fixed  ring  or  tube  within  the  saw,  that  the  piecr 
of  wood  e  is  supported  during  the  operation  of  8aw<* 
ing,  being  pressed  forcibly  against  it  by  a  screw  Dt 
acting  through  a  puppet  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the* 
machme.  At  the  end  of  this  sci-ew,  is  a  cup  or  basoir 
which  applies  itself  to  the  piece  of  wood,  so  -as  to 
form  a  kind  of  vice,  one  side  being  the  eod  of  the 
fixed  tube,  the  other  the  cup  at  the  end  of  the  tctew 
D.     Within  the  tube  &,  is  a  collar  for  supporting  a 
central  axis,  which  is  perfectly  cylbdricaL  The  other 
end  of  this  axis  (seen  at^)  turns  in  a  collar  of  the 
fixed  puppet  £.  The  central  axis  has  a  pulley  F,  fixed 
on  it,  and  giving  it  motion  by  a  strap  similar  to-tbe 
other.  Close  to  the  latter  pulley  a  collar  g  is  fitted  oo 
tlic  centre  piece  of  the  pulley,  so  as  to  slip  round 
frcelyy  but  at  the  same  time  confined  to  move  end- 
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itt  wkh  ibe  pull«)r  inditsasis.  Thia  collar  neceivei 
tbeendfi  of  the  two  iron  rods  cf.  The  opposite  ends  of 
these  rods  are,  as  above  meRtioned^  connected  Hy  n  si- 
colbr  with  the  pulley  A  of  the  saw  a.  By  this 
tion,  both  the  centre  bit,  which  is  wrrewed  into 
d  of  tlie  central  axis  /i  and  the  «aw  sliding  upon 
ed  lube  6,  are  brought  forward  to  the  wood  at 
time,  both  being  in  rapid  motion  by  their 
live  pulleys.  The  power  to  bring  them  for- 
ts communicated  to  the  machine  by  a  bent  le- 
,  having  a  handle  h  at  the  end,  and  at  the  other 
fork,  which  receives  the  two  ears  or  pins  pro- 
tng  from  a  collar  i ,  fitted  on  the  central  axis,  so 
I  the  rotatory  motion  is  not  intermpted  i  but  the 
||r  cannot  shp  endwise  upon  the  spindle.  At  k 
Jipring  of  sufficient  strength  to  counterbalance  the 
ight  of  the  handle,  and  draw  both  the  saw  and  cen- 
tre bit  back*  In  this  state,  the  workman  takes  a 
piece  of  wood  iukI  places  it  against  the  end  of  the  fiK*^ 
ed  tube  6j  so  as  to  be  nearly  concentric  with  the  saw  ; 
then  by  turning  the  screw  Dy  be  advances  the  cup  at 
the  encf  of  that  screw,  so  as  to  hold  the  wood  fast ;  this 
beinjj  done,  he  depresses  the  handle  A,  and,  as  above  de- 
scnbedi  brings  the  centre  bit  and  the  saw  both  to- 
gether against  the  wood.  The  former  bores  the  cen- 
tral hole,  while  the  latter  cuts  out  the  circular  peri- 
phery  of  the  intended  sheave :  then  raising  the  han- 
dle hf  the  saw  and  borer  retreat,  and  the  round  piece 
of  wood  may  be  removed  to  make  way  for  another 
ysQugh  scantling. 

This  machine  is  easily  adapted  to  cut  sheaves  of 
different  dimensions,  by  unscrewing  the  saw  from  the 
centre  piece  of  its  pulley  A,  and  putting  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  one ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  cen- 
tre bit|  which  is  attached  to  the  central  axis,  by  screw- 
ipg  itito  the  end  of  it. 

The  coaling  engine*  This  ingenious  piece  of  ma- 
cbinery  is  represented  in  Plate  XXL  Fig-  1-  It  is 
«sed  to  cut  the  three  semicircular  holes  which  sur* 
round  the  hole  bored  by  the  crown  saw*  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  cavity  of  the  shape  represented  in  the  sheave  S 
lying  on  the  ground  beneath  the  machine.  To  efiTect 
tjus,  tlie  sheave  is  fixed  (by  an  universal  chuck  enter- 
ing its  centre  hole)  to  a  circle  A,  which  has  three 
tms  extending  from  it*  This  circle  has  a  short  axis 
pacing  through  a  lever  BCt  of  which  C  is  the  ful- 
crum, formed  by  a  pin  projecting  from  the  frame  of 
the  machine,  D,  E,  F  are  three  columns  rising  from 
the  circular  frame  G*  These  sustain  an  upper  frame, 
I0d  two  vertical  rods  a.  Upon  these,  a  frame  slides, 
carrying  a  small  mandrel  b,  which  has  the  cutter  fix* 
ed  at  its  lower  end.  The  sliding  frame  has  a  sctrw 
at  dt  which  prevents  it  descending  too  deep  into  the 
•heave  $  and  a  catch  at  H  retains  it  when  raised  up 
above  a  ceruin  height,  so  as  to  hold  it  out  of  the  way 
while  the  sheave  is  fitting  in.  The  lever  BC  has  a 
motion  on  its  centre  within  certain  limits,  which  are 
determined  by  two  screws,  one  at  r,  and  the  other  un« 
seen,  intercepting  the  end  of  a  bolt  ^  fitted  to  the 
underside  of  the  lever  ;  but  by  withdrawing  this  bolt, 
the  lever  nnay  be  brought  forward,  so  as  to  remove  the 
Jilieave  to  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  circu* 
lar  frame. 

The  circle  A  is  confined  from  turning  round  on  its 
a^utt  by  the  end  of  one  of  its  arms  being  engaged 
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with  the  hook  of  a  detent  *,  which  is  pressed  to- 
wards  the  centre  of  the  wheel  by  a  spring.     When 
this  detent   is  withdrawn  by  tlie  finger,  the  circle  A 
may  be  turned  round  til!  the  next  arm  comes  to  the 
detent,  when  it  ia  locked  till  again  set  at  liberty  by 
the  finger.     The  universal  chuck  formerly  mention- 
ed, for  fixing  the  sheave  to  the  circle  A,  is  an  admi- 
rable contrivance.     The  centre  piece  expands  itself 
concentrically  with  the  axis,  in  order  to  fill  the  centre 
hole  of  the  sneave  in  the  following  manner.    A  pin  is 
filled  through  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  A, 
made  cylindrical  in  the  part  where  it  fits  the  axis,  but 
with  a  hllet  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round.  At  the 
lower  end  it  ie  tapped*  and  has  a  nut  r  fitted  upon  it. 
The  upper  end  above  the  axis  is  formed  conical,  the 
smallest  part  being  downwards.  Round  this  is  tilted  a 
small  ring  of  steel,  the  inside  conical  to  fit  the  pin,  and 
the  outside  cylindrical,  tlie  size  of  the  inside  of  the  cen- 
tre hole  of  the  sheare.     This  steel  ring  is  divided  into 
three  segments,  kept  together  by  a  piece  of  watch 
spring  lapped  round  them^  and  contained  in  a  groove 
turned   round  the  outside  of  the  ring,   so  that  the 
spring  is  lodged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  outside  of 
the  three  segments  of  the  ring.     When  the  nut  r  is 
screwed   down,   and  the  pin  pushed  up,  the  spring 
surrounding  the  steel  ring  collapses  the  segments  upon 
the  smallest  part  of  the  cone,  so  that  the  chuck  ia  of 
its  imallest  dimensions.     One  of  the  pieces  of  wood, 
rounded  and  centered  in  the  crown  saw,  is  now  put 
with  its  central  hole  over  the  chuck.  The  nut  r  being 
screwed,  draws  the  pin  down,  and  the  conical  head  of 
it  expands  the  steel  ring,  so  as  to  jamb  fast  in  the  cen- 
tral hole,  and  fix  the  sheave  upon  the  wheel  A.  This 
beiog  done,  the  lever  B  is  pushed  as  far  as  it  will  go 
towards  the  cutter ;  and  the  spindle  ft,  with  its  frame, 
being  let  down,  by  disengaging  the  hook  H,  its  cut* 
ter  enters  the   centre  hole,  (we  suppose  it  all  the 
while  revolving  by  its  band»]  and  the  lever  B  being 
drawn  towards  the  spectator,  it  cuts  a  semicircle  of 
its  own  diameter  on  one  side  of  the  centre  hole,  till 
the  lever  B  is  slopped  by  the  point  of  the  screw  at  e. 
The  lever  is  now  pushed  back  to  rest  upon  its  oppo- 
site screw,  the  detent  /*  is  withdrawn,  and  the  wheel 
turned  round  by  one  of  its  arms,  till  a  succeeding  arm 
engages  the  tooth  of  the  detent ;  then  the  lever  is 
drawn  down  towards  the  spectator,  and  cuts  the  se* 
eond  semicircle  at  60  degrees  distant  from  the  for* 
mer.  This  being  done,  the  lever  is  brought  forward, 
the  circle  turned  round,  and  the  third  hole  cut.  It  must 
be  noticed,  that  when  the  sheave  is  turned  round  witii 
the  circle  A,  the  cutter  still  cuts  a  part  of  the  wood, 
and  acts  to  enlarge  the  central  hole  to  the  proper  fi* 
gure,  to  contain  the  metal  coak  or  centre.     One  side 
of  the  sheave  being  cut  in  this  manner,  the  nut  of  the 
screw  r  is  slackened,  the  sheave  taken  off,  and  turned 
the  other  side  upwards,  which  is  to  undergo  the  same 
process.    The  semicircles  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
sheave  are  cut  exactly  opposite,  by  means  of  a  small 
cylindric  pin,  with  a  head  large  enough  to  fill  one  o£ 
the  semicircles.     At  the  proper  distance  from  the 
centre,  this  pin  is  countermarked  in  the  circle  A,  and 
has  a  small  spiral  spring  surrounding  ju  tail,  which 
throws  it  always  upwards*  While  the  first  side  of  the 
sheave  is  cutting,  this  pin  is  pressed  into  the  drclei 
level  with  its  surface ;  but  when  the  second  side  is  ta 
4hS 
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Block  Ma-  scclion,  Uie  highest  point  of  which  forms  the  cutting 
J^S^*  edge.  The  tool  is  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
j^      1-  gouge  of  the  shaping  engine. 

MacfaStne'  After  bein^  turned,  tlie  pins  are  burnished  in  a 
for  bur*  curious  machme.  It  has  a  revolving  spindle,  placed 
njihing  the  vertically.  The  pin  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  this,  and, 
pins*  ^  {i  turns  round,  is  forced  down  between  three  dies, 

or  smooth  pieces  of  hard  steel,  highly  polished.  These 
are  fitted  m  a  frame,  and  have  screws  behind  them, 
by  which  they  can  be  thrust  forwards  against  the 
pin,  to  grasp  it  tight,  and  make  such  a  pressure  as 
will  burnish  down  all  the  spiral  scorings  left  by  the 
burning  lathe.  The  dies  are  immersed  in  oil  to  faci* 
litate  the  operation,  and  prevent  the  dies  from  heat- 
ing. The  pins  after  this  process  are  highly  polished 
and  fit  for  use. 

.  Having  now  explained  the  mode  of  making  all  the 
parts  of  a  block,  its  shell,  sheave,  and  pin,  it  only  re- 
mains to  put  them  together,  in  which  operation  there 
is  nothing  singular  or  worthy  of  detail. 
.  Wc  shall  conclude  this  article  by  observing,  that 
tliesc  machines,  with  alterations,  might  be  adapted  to 
many  useful  purposes  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  particu- 
larly the  mortising  machine,  which  would  be  a  most 
excellent  tool  for  forming  mortises  in  any  pieces  of, 
work  where  a  great  number  of  similar  pieces  are  re- 
quired, so  as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  erect  such 
an  engine.  Any  person  who  has  had  the  patience  to 
stand  by  a  carpenter  while  performing  the  tedious 
and  laborious  process  of  mortising  through  a  large 
beam  of  wood,  will  judge  of  the  importance  of  a  ma- 
chine which  makes  from  110  to  150  strokes  per  mi- 
nute, and  cuts  at  every  stroke  a  chip  as  thick  as 
pasteboard,  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,   (j.  f.) 

We  are  proud  in  having  had  it  in  our  power  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  the  first  account  of  these  valu- 
able machines  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world ; 
and  we  are  fuUy  compensated  by  this  feeling,  for 
the  great  labour  and  expence  by  which  this  object 
has  been  obtained.  We  hope,  in  the  course  of  our 
-  work,  to  lay  before  our  reaoers,  other  proofs  of  the 
great  mechanical  genius  of  Mr  Brunell.     (Ed.) 

BLOCKADE.    See  Military  Tactics. 


BLOIS,  the  Blbsa,  or  Castrvm  Binmi  cf  M^ 
the  Romans,  a  town  of  Fnmce,  and  capital  of  the  B"' 
department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher,  agreeaUy  situated  ^"^V" 
in  a  pleasant  country,  partly  on  a  small  emiMiGe, 
and  partly  in  a  pUin  near  the  river  Loire.  Though 
the  town  itself  is  ill  built,  yet  manj  of  tlie*p«£fic 
edifices  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  ciatle,  i^idi 
at  first  sight  has  the  appearance  of  two  aepante 
buildinfl;s,  that  communicate  by  a  passage  thraagfa 
the  rock,  is  the  chief  omaaient  of  the  town.  A  part 
of  it  was  demolished  in  1632  by  the  duke  of  Orleaas, 
who  built  in  its  place  a  superi)  edifice,  whkh  is 
still  unfinished.  This  castle  was  the  birth-place  of 
Louis  XII.  and  the  chambers  in  it  are  stifi  aheva 
where  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  were  ass». 
sinated,  on  the  23d  December  1587,  by  order  of 
Henry  III.  In  the  extensive  court  before  the  castle 
is  situated  the  Church  of  St  Saviour,  which  is  a  hand- 
some and  kr^e  building.  The  cathedral,  called  the 
Church  of  bt  Solenne,  the  bridge  of  seven  arches 
over  the  Loire,  the  Jesuits  college,  and  the  galea  of 
the  city,  are  the  only  other  objects  worthy  <?  atten- 
tion. The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  large 
aoucduct,  supposed  to  be  built  by  the  RomanSriato 
which  the  water  descends  from  the  ckftt  of  a  rock, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  fipin  the  city.  The 
water  is  distributed  from  a  large  reservoir  near  the 
walls  into  fountains  in  dif&rent  parts  of  the  town. 
About  six  miles  from  Blois  is  the  castle  of  Cliani- 
bord,  built  by  Francis  I,  and  belonging  to  Mardial 
Saxc,  who  died  there  in  1751. 

The  commerce  of  Blois  conusti  chiefly  of  brandy  • 
and  wines,  which  are  carried  by  the  Loire  to  Orieans, 
Paris,  Tours,  Angers,  Laval,  and  sooetiraea  liy 
land  carriage  to  Normandy.  .  - 

Blois  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  aergcii 
ticken,  skins,  gloves,  hats,  stockings,  knives,  ftc. 
About  600  or  TOO  pieces  of  serges,  &c.  made  of  the 
wool  of  the  country,  are  manu&ctured  anninily. 
The  gloves  of  this  place  have  been  lonjr  held  in  grot 
estimation.  Population  13,312.  £.  Long.  P  flOf  ^ 
10^,  N.  Lat.  4tT  35'  20".  (ir) 
'  BLOOD.  See  Anatomt  and  Chxmi8TBT»  hot 
particularly  Fi{ysioi.oot. 
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Blow-pipe.  Blow-Pipe^,  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  the  arts, 
is  an  extremely  useful  instrument,  employed  to  raise 
an  intense  heat  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  It 
operates  by  throwing  a  rapid  current  of  air  through 
the  flame,  and  by  this  means  urging  it  violently  against 
the  object  to  be  heated,  which  must  necessarily  be 
of  small  uze.  The  blow- pipe  is  capable  of  throwing 
such  a  heat  on  a  small  object  as  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  for  a  larger  quantity  of  the  same  substance 
in  the  most  powerful  furnaces,  and  with  this  advan^r 
tage,  that  the  process  is  all  the.  time  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  operator,  whereas  he  can  only  con- 
jecture what  passes  in:  the  centre  of  a  furnace.  The 
stream  of  air  for  blow-pipes  is  usually,  raised  by  a 
blast  from  the  mouth  $  in  some  instiwces  by  the  va- 


pour of  boiling  alcohol  s  and  in  others  from  bdlowi,  I 
or  other  pneumatic  machines.  We  shall  begin  with  ' 
blow-pipes  of  the  first  kind,  aa  beinff  the  moat  sin^ 
and  convenient.  The  common  uow-jupe  in.  use 
amongr  artificers,  consists  of  a  conical  xnetaltube,  rr* 
gularly  tapering  from  the  size  convenient  to  be  held 
in  the  mouth  to  the  size  of  a  small  pin :  Thesmill 
end  is  bent  with  a  regular  curvature,  so  at  to  be 
nearly  at  ri^ht  angles  to.  the  main  tube.  This  w 
beinfir  held  in  the  mouth,  and  a  regular  stream  ol  sir 
discharged  through  it  into  the  flame  of  a.candk,the 
flame  is  projcctea  sidewise  into  a  long  conical  spi* 
rade  of  fire,  which  is  o£  a  blue  colour  at  ita  rooC,  or 
the  part  where  it  joins  the  flame  {  fiutber  on  it  is  of 
a  yeUow  cast,  growing  more  and  more  Uat  tovaids 
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%#»  llie  extreme  point*  The  object  to  be  heated  U  hrlU 
^fc'  so  that  the  flimc  striken  upon  it ;  or,  if  it  is  larj/c,  it 
should  be  pkced  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal,  wliicli  re- 
verberates ihtt  flanie  forcibly  on  all  sides  of  the  ob> 
jtct^  aod  at  the  same  timc^maintains  the  heat  by  its 
owa  combustion.  This  simple  instrument  is  very  ef* 
firctxve  in  the  hands  of  a  dextrous  operator  i  but  the 
principal  objection  to  it  ia»  that,  after  using  it  n  few 
minutes,  the  moisture  of  the  air  blown  from  the  lungs 
IS  condensed*  smd  accumulates  in  the  tube  ttU  a  drop 

■  ii  formed,  which,  by  means  of  the  current  of  air,  is 
thfowTL  so  forcibly  through  the  flame  upon  the  ob- 
'  ject  to  be  heated,  as  to  cool  it,  and  spoil  the  expe- 
ximent*  To  remedy  this  defect,  and  render  the  in- 
ilxument  more  convenient,  many  different  forms  have 
been  proposed. 

In  conBcquencc  of  an  application  to  Mr  Accum  of 
Compton  Street,  London,  that  ingenious  chemist  has 
favoured  us  with  a  sight  of  all  the  blow -pi  pes  which 
be  keeps,  for  sale,  and  we  have  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  his  permisiioo  to  represent  several  of  them 
_     ia  Plate  LXIL 

^p.  it   A  very  common  blow*pipe»  for  chemical  and  mine- 
PPt,  Tttlogical  experiments,  known  by  the  name  of  Cron- 
t        9tad*s  Blow-pipe,  is  represented  in  Fig  1.     It  is  the 
same  as  the  common  blow-pipe,  above  mentioned,  ex- 
cept in  having  a  globular  ball  at  A*     This  unscrews 
io  its  largest  diameter,  to  remove  the  moisture  which 
nsay  collect  in  it.     The  small  pipe  a^  passing  away 
lirom  the  baU,  enters  into  it,  and  projects  nearly  into 
the  centre,  as  is  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines,  by  which 
Qidiis  the  globe  will  hold  more  water  than  can  ever 
be  collected  in  it  in  the  course  of  one  experiment, 
without  any  danger  of  getting  away  at  a.  The  mouth- 
.piece  B  IB  made  of  ivory,  and  the  rest  of  the  pipe  of 
•  Ofvas ;  the  nose  ^i  or  aperture  through  which  the  air 
Itsties,  may  be  removed  to  screw  on  others  of  different 
aized  holea.     The  pipe  has  generally  three  of  these 
ftl^es  5  the  smallest  but  just  large  enough  to  admit  a 
bristle,  and  the  largest  onJy  the  size  of  a^small  pin, 
i^'*  ,     Tlie  blow- pipe  represented  in  Fig.  2.  is  attributed 
HP*   to  Dr  black.     It  is  simply  a  conical  tin  tube,  of  a 
^      convenient  size  to  be  held  in  the  mouth  at  n,  and  en- 
larged to  an  inch  diameter  at  the  other  end.     The 
»et  6$  fixed  to  it  at  one  side,  is  a  short  pipe  soldered 
jito  the  tube,  and  projecting  inwards  almost  to  its 
'    centre  on  the  outer  end*     It  is  made  conical,  and  a 
small  jet  b  is  stuck  upon  it.     If  well  iittedi  the  fric- 
tion wilt  be  quite  sufficient  to  fasten  it ;  and  any 
number  of  jets  may  he  adapted  to  fit  on.     This  is  a 
Terr  good  kind  of  blow-pipe,  as  the  large  internal 
aurface  of  the  conical  tube  eflfectuaJly  condenses  the 
irapour  of  the  breath,  and  affords  a  lodgment  for  it 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tube*     When  it  coUcctB  into  a 
quantity  so  as  to  be  troublesome,  it  may  be  poured 
put  at  the  end  «. 
K|^«    Tia,  5*    is  a  convenient   blow*pipe.      Its  ivory 
^r    jmouth-piece  a,  is  fitted  to  the  end  of  a  brass  tube 
)le      A  ;  and  at  the  other  end  of  this  is  soldered  a  small 
cyliodrical  box  B,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  jet 
^  proceeds.     This  is  fitted  In  by  a  joint,  whtch  al- 
lows the  jet  to  be  placed  at  any  angle  with  the  tube, 
a  property  which    will   frequently  be  found   conve- 
uicnt  in   placing  the   ^aine  in  auy  direction.     The 
joint  is  formed  by  a  part  of  the  jet|  at  right  angles 


pipe. 
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to  the  nose  i&,  being  fitted  through  a  hole  in  the  box;   Blowpipe* 
and  the  end,  which  comes  through,  rivet  ted  dovtm,  at  ^     -w^"** 
least  so  far  as  to  prevent  it  coming  out     The  box 
B  has  a  lid  c,  which  unscrews  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  out  the  dampness. 

Fig,  4.  is  DrWollast on* a  ingenious  portable  blow*  Woltai. 
pipe,  wliich  is  remarkable  for  its  neatness,  and  the  ton'*  port- 
small  space  into  which  it  may  be  packed.  A  is  the  *^*^  btow- 
mouth-pitfce,  A  a  second  lengthof  the  tube,  rcoeiving 
the  conical  end  of  the  first,  and  d  tlve  jet,  with  a  smal 
globe  e,  whioli  has  a  hole  through  it  to  admit  the 
end  of  ^.  In  the  side  of  this  is  a  hole,  wKlcb,  when 
the  two  are  put  together,  coincides  with  the  tube  of 
the  jet  d.  This  pipe,  when  joined,  has  only  the  pro- 
perties of  the  common  blow-pipe  before  frjeniioned. 
When  its  parts  are  separated,  as  in  the  figure,  the 
jet  e  is  thrust  into  the  large  end  of  6,  but  the  globe 
is  left  projecting  out  of  the  end;  then  both  these  are 
pushed  into  the  tube  A,  at  its  large  end,  by  which 
means,  when  put  up,  it  is  only  the  size  of  A,  which 
is  not  larger  than  a  small  pencil,  and  may  be  always 
carried  in  the  mintratogist's  pocket-book ;  and  in 
many  instances  will  prove  extremely  useful  when  a 
better  pipe  is  not  at  hand. 

Fig*  3.   is  a  blow -pipe,  which  has  been'  handed  to  New  in-» 
us  by  its  inventor.     It  consirts  of  two  tubes  A,  B,  vented 
of  a  tolerable  size,  soldered  together  like  a  hammer.  l>'"w-P*Pf*^ 
The  jets  are  screwed  in  at  o,  and  the  ead  of  them  i^^n^ 
projects  some  distance  into  the  tube  B^  in  order  to  Fig.  S. 
prevent  the  w^ater  from  being  blown  out.     The  jet 
0,  at  the  opposite  end,  is  for  the  escape  of  a  part  of 
the  air.     When  blowing  with  a  small  jet,  the  quan- 
tity of  air  required  is  so  small,  that  the  operator 
would  find  relief  in  opening  another,  as  he  would 
then  be  enabled  tobR^athe  more  frequently,  and  with 
greater  ease. 

It  will  readily  be  seen^  that  all  the  blow-pipes 
above  described  have  advantages  peculiar  to  them ^ 
selves,  though  the  differences  between  them  are  but 
trilling ;  and  any  of  them  will  perform  well,  if  sup- 
plied with  a  constant  and  equable  stream  of  air,  id 
which  lies  the  principal  art  of  using  the  blow-pipe. 
This  is  effected  by  the  operator  breathing  freely 
through  his  nostrils,  in  the  most  natural  ^manner, 
without  breathing  materially  quicker  or  slower  than 
ordinary  ;  but  at  every  expiration,  tlirowing  a  por- 
tion of  air  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  inflate  the  cheeks, 
which,  by  their  muacular  action,  condense  Uie  air» 
and  force  it  through  the  tube  into  the  flame,  in  a 
continued  stream,  though  the  mouth  is  only  supplied 
at  the  interval  of  every  respiration.  To  perform  this 
readily,  requires  some  practice  *  and  the  facility  of  it 
can  only  be  obtained  by  habit,  it  being  one  of  those 
things  which  is  not  easily  taught  by  words.  If  a 
person  finds  any  difficulty  in  the  first  attempt,  he 
will  derive  some  advantage,  from  accustoming  htm* 
self  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils,  first  with  the 
mouth  open,  and  then  jjhut ;  for  in  either  of  these 
cases,  the  passage  from  the  lungs  through  the  mouth 
is  closed.  Having  acquired  this  habit,  he  should 
begin  to  throw  some  of  the  air  at  each  expiration 
into  the  mouth,  as  above  described ;  suffering  it  to 
escape  regularly  through  to  tlic  pipe,  or  any  utbcr 
tube  held  in  the  lips  ;  but  it  sliould  have  a  larger 
aperture  than  the  jet  of  tLe.blQW*pipe»  to  render  U» 
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riaw  pipe.  operatloQ  n\<yi'e  c:  dcavour  to  com- 

press tbe  air  by  the  check^i  wiih  an  equable  force; 
for  the  regularity  of  the  blast  jtj at cr tally  tlept-nds  on 
tbe  regular  pressure  of  the  air.  Every  time,  therefore, 
that  the  air  is  injected  into  the  mouth,  the  cheeks  wiU 
be  swelled  out  by  suffenng  the  muscles  to  relax  in 
fiome  degree,  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  mouth, 
and  will  gradually  subside  as  the  air  issues  forth,  till  a 
fresh  supply  in  Bates  them.  By  this  means  the  mouth 
will  exactly  imitate  the  action  of  the  upper  portion 
of  a  pair  of  smiths'  bellows,  and  will  regulate  the 
blast  on  the  same  priuciple.  The  most  effective  ap* 
plication  of  the  blast  to  the  flame^  is  the  next  object 
of  consideration.  A  lamp  is  sometimes  used,  but  a 
candle  is  probably  better.  In  either  case,  tbe  Aame 
which  it  raises  must  be  considerable.  The  end  pipe 
muH  be  just  entered  into  the  flame,  and  the  current 
of  air  will  throw  out  a  horizontal  cone  of  flame  from 
the  opposite  side*  If  it  is  well  managied,  the  cone 
will  be  as  distinct  and  well  defmed  ad  possible,  and 
extending  often  to  the  length  of  three  inches.  Care 
roust  be  taken  that  the  stream  of  air  docs  not  strike 
a^inst  any  part  of  the  wick,  as  it  would  then  be 
dividedi  and  the  cone  split  into  several  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  a  large  flame  is  required,  because 
the  pipe  must  be  somewhat  above  the  wick }  and 
unless  tlie  flame  is  considerable,  there  will  not  be 
fiu£Bcient  at  that  part  for  tbe  stream  of  air  to  act 
upon.  In  order  to  increase  the  flamci  it  is  proper  to 
allow  the  candle  to  bum  till  it  has  a  considerable 
iciigtli  of  snuff  (  and  this  should  be  opened  out  into 
numerous  heads,  or  the  wick  tttnied  down,  su  as  to 
expose  the  largest  surface,  and  cause  the  greatest 
flame.  The  pipe  should  then  be  directed  tljrough 
that  part  of  the  flame  where  the  combustion  appears 
to  be  the  most  perfect  and  brilliant.  By  examining 
the  horizontal  cone  of  flame,  it  appears  to  be  formed 
of  two»  the  interior  cone  being  blue,  and  the  external 
yellow,  which  is  therefore  the  longest,  and  terniinateB 
the  flame :  the  blue  being  so  much  deeper  in  colour, 
gives  the  base  of  the  cone  the  appearance  of  being 
blue  and  capped  with  yellow.  The  subject  of  expe- 
riment is  held  in  the  yellow  flame  till  it  becomes  red 
hoi,  and  is  then  adranced  toward*  the  candle,  to 
bring  it  into  the  blue  flame,  where  it  receives  the 
greatest  heat.  It  is  held  in  the  small  platina  spoon. 
Fig.  6,  which  has  the  advantage  of  reflecting  the  flame 
from  all  sides  upon  the  object ;  and  though  this  does 
not  perhaps  actually  increase  the  heat  thrown  upon  the 
object,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  of  flame  and  heated 
air  around  it,  which  prevents  the  object  being  so 
much  cooled,  if  it  should  for  an  instant  be  moved 
out  of  the  cone  flame,  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
hand  in  holding  the  pipe  or  the  spoon,  or  from  acci- 
dental currents  of  air  which  would  disturb  the  flair>e, 
and  cause  such  a  wavering  in  the  point  of  the  cone^ 
as  to  divert  it,  in  some  measure,  from  the  object. 

The  most  expert  operators  with  the  blow-pipe 
find,  that  after  they  have  attained  the  art  of  blowing 
with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  they  sometimes  fail 
in  the  course  of  a  long  experiment^  by  a  tremulous 
motioa  which  seizes  the  lips,  from  the  fatigue  of 
holdmg  tlie  pipe  so  long,  with  a  sufficient  forcc^  to 
prevent  tlie  escape  of  the  air  by  the  sides  of  it.  This 
causes  atu:li  a  motion  of  the  pipe^  thut  the  tktne  ji 


too  unsteady  to  produce  t  proper  effect  upon  tbe 
jcct.     When  charcoal  is  used  to  supi  abji^t 

of  experiment,  it  should  be  of  adubc  ^  gTM| 
imd  properly  burnt ;  for  if  it  is  too  Ihtie  carbcratiedi 
it  will  flame  like  a  piece  of  wood,  and  obscure  tht 
object  s  and  if  it  is  too  much  burnt,  it  is  «o  quickly 
consumed  and  burned  to  ashes,  that  the  object  ii 
danger  of  being  lost  in  it.  The  charcoal  greatly 
creases  the  heat  i  but  we  are  ditposed  to  thiAk 
this  arises  more  from  the  cause  to  which  we  havrai* 
cribed  it  in  the  case  of  tlie  pbtina  ipoo»«  llitti  trom 
its  own  combustion,  though  this  has  dcmhtlrw  mmt 
effect  in  heating  the  object  at  the  oppoaite  aide* 

The  great  heat  raised  from  the  blow -pipe  haa 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  many  philosopl»r&|  for  « 
does  not  appear  to  act  by  increasing  the  oomlMtstum^ 
as  is  the  case  in  bellows  applied  to  a  fumatre;  it  must 
therefore  act  by  projecting  the  heat  mechanically  tspop 
the  object,  with  a  greater  force  and  velocity  tbaa 
it  receives  it  by  the  mere  af^>lication  of  the 
This  opinion  is  founded  upon  aome  experiments  made 
by  Count  Rumford,  which  will  be  found  in  vol.  iL  of 
bia  EssayL  The  difficulty  of  nsaoaging  the  moulli 
blow-pipe,  baa  induced  many  operatora  to  cm]  ' 
the  glass-blowers  lamp.  This  is  a  table,  with  a 
of  double  bellows  Bxed  beneath  it,  and  work^ 
the  foot*  Upon  the  table,  a  lamp^  or  rather  a  dtsb  oil 
melted  tallow,  ts  placed,  with  a  large  cotton  «rick 
hanging  over  the  side  of  it.  The  flame  of  this  ti 
blown  by  a  nose^ptpe  flxed  above  the  table^  and  ha* 
ving  universal  motion*  This  machine  is  extrenielf 
useful  in  many  of  the  arts,  for  softening  and  beiubpg 
glass  tubes,  and  for  forming  any  small  ves&ela  ia  ffl^Mf 
and,  indeedi  it  ta  by  this  means  that  all  small  giiii^ 
are  blown,;a8  we  shall  describe  under  GLA&BBumiwg. 
This  instrument  is  not  at  all  convenient  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  experiments,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  cauaed 
by  blowing  with  the  foot,  prevents  the  object  horn 
being  held  with  the  requisite  steadiness;  though  it  is 
extremely  useful  to. the  artist  for  soldering  mai 
things  in  metal,  hardening  small  driUs»  eoameDni^r 
and  many  other  purposes* 

In  order  to  have  an  apparatus  at  once  coQTmt8t| 
steady,  and  powerful »  the  alcohol  blow-ptpe«  have 
been  invented.  Two  of  these  are  represented  ia 
Plate  LXIL 

The  first,  Fig.  7.  is  tbe  invention  of  Pfofieesiir 
Pictct  of  Geneva,  and  consists  of  an  oval  vessel  AB| 
filled  with  oil,  and  having  two  wicks  at  C  ai»d 
The  former  is  for  the  flame,  which  is  to  be  Uio< 
and  the  other  is  smaller,  being  intended  to  beif  t 
small  boiler  E,  which  is  filled  with  spirits  of 
On  the  top  of  this  boiler,  a  syphon  tube  F  isicrcspcdp 
which  turns  down,  and  presents  its  jet  e  to  the  ^ 
of  the  wick  C,  The  boiler  is  fitted  into  a 
which  is  supported  by  a  collar  sliding  up  and 
on  a  wire  G,  and  can  be  fastened  by  a  screw^  S  at 
elevation*  The  nose  can  be  moved  sidewiae  on 
wire  to  meet  the  flame ;  and  its  distance  from  the 
flame  may  be  varied^  by  turning  tbe  socket  of 
wick  round*  The  wick  not  betng  ict  tbe  ctatfv 
the  socket,  of  course  traverses  in  a  vmwSX  tkth. 
jet  unscrews  at  ^,  to  change  it  for  a  larger  or 
aperture.  This  blow -pipe  operates  by  tbe 
being  boiled  by  the  heat  of  tbe)ampD»  andiu 
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pt*  or  fl.]>OtJr  pa&Bing  over  through  the  syphon  tube  to 

^^  ike  dame  at  C.     Itt  advantages  arci  steadiness  of  the 

fttne,  and*  at  the  same  time,  the  inAammable  vapour 

wrjr  greatly  increase*  the  effect*   The  only  objection 

tto  It  ]»,  the  expense  of  alcohol  and  the  two  lamps. 
Fig.  8-  it  another  form  of  the  same  instrument, 
proposed  by  Mr  Benj.  Hook,     Here  the  boiler  is  a 
globe  B,  supported  in  a  ring  fixed  on  two  pillars  aa. 
Between  these,  a  small  lamp  E  slides  up  and  down, 
and  is  retained  at  any  height,  by  the  friction  of  two 
lAall  springs.     This  lamp  at  the  same  time  heats  the 
boiler  B,  and  its  flame  is  urged  by  the  vapour  which 
issues  at  a  pipe  F»  This  passes  through  the  boiler,  and 
rises  up  above  the  surface  of  the  spirit,  so  that  there 
B  b  no  danger  of  its  boiling  over  into  the  tube.     At 
B  G  is  a  valve,  loaded  with  a  weight  acting  as  a  safety 
H  valve^  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  vapour,  if  it  should 

■  become  so  strong  as  to  endanger  the  rupture  of  the 
v<eBael;  and  at  H  is  a  screw  plug,  through  which  the 

(alcohol  is  introduced.     This  instrnment  acts  hi  the 
sanne  manner  as  that  before  described  ;  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  distance  of  the  wtck  from  the  jet  is 
effected  in   the  same  manner.     The   alcohol  blow- 
pipes are  not  a  new  invention,  one  being  described 
by  the  Abbe  NolUt,  in  his  Att  des  Esperienctt^ 
published  in  1770.     They  have,  however,  hut  lately 
been  brought  into  use,  and  are  found  to  answer  ex- 
tremely well  for  small  experiments,  where  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  is  not  serious. 
om*       From  what  we  have  already  said,  our  readers  vi^ill 
J**^  form  some  idea  of  the  requisites  for  a  good  blow- 
y^  pipe ;  and  we  beg  to  present  them  with  one,  con- 
^  itrncted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  great  blowing  en- 
H  riires  for  the  irc^n   furnaces.      It   is  represented  in 
W  Fig.  9.  of  Plate  LXII,  where  AB  is  a  vessel  of  ja- 

■  panned  tin,  or  glass,  containing  water,  and  C  another 
™    mduded  within  the  former,  and  closed  by  a  dome 

at  top,  and  open  at  the  bottom.  It  is  supported  in 
the  other  vessel  by  a  ring  or  cover,  soklered  to  both, 
ami  perforated  with  several  holes,  as  shewn  in  the 
figure.  On  the  top  of  the  dome,  a  short  brass  tube 
is  soldered,  the  outside  of  which  is  made  conical,  for 
the  reception  of  a  socket,  projecting  from  the  side  of 
a  eommon  blow-pipe  D.  The  mouth-piece  of  this 
blowup ipe  is  made  globular  at  n,  and  a  short  tube  b 
is  fitted  into  it,  with  a  valve  adapted  to  the  end  of  it, 
shtttting  outwards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  any 
air  into  the  mouth.  At  the  other  end  of  the  blow- 
pipe, a  curved  tube  d  is  fitted  on,  which  has  the  jet 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  lamp  E  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  pedestal,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
by  means  of  the  rivetted  nut  F.  This  nut  fits  upon 
ft  screw  formed  on  the  stem  of  the  lamp,  the  lower 
part  of  which  stem  is  made  square,  to  prevent  it  turn- 
ing round  by  the  action  of  the  nut.  The  vessel 
makes  a  steady  support  for  blowpipes,  which  is 
Hied  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  tube  i,  and 
throwing  air  into  the  interior  vessel  C ;  this  expels 
the  water  at  the  lower  end  of  it  into  tTie  external 
vessel ;  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  to  return  to  its 
original  level,  causeti  a  constant  compression  of  the 
air,  and  forces  it  through  the  jet  into  the  flame  of  the 
lamp.  By  this  means  it  is  not  necessary  to  blow 
constantly  with  the  mouth ;  for  if  the  air  is  forced 
'  into  the  receiver  at  intervals,  the  pressure  of  the  wa- 
wiU  expel  it  in  a  constant  streamt  and  the  opera- 


tor will  not  be  fatigued  by  any  of  the  causes  above  Blow- pipe, 
enumerated ;  or  he  may  take  his  mouth  from  the  ^^owiof, 
pipe  at  any  time  for  a  few  ecconds,  without  interrupt-  '*'"^'*'^' 
ing  the  stream  ;  and  he  may  take  the  air  into  his 
mouth,  and  blow  it  into  the  tube,  so  as  to  supply  it 
with  pure  atmospheric  air,  instead  of  that  which  has 
passed  into  the  lungs ;  or  if  it  is  more  convenient,  he  may 
employ  an  assistant  to  blow.  The  socket  which  con* 
nects  the  blow-pipe  with  the  dome  C,  is  made  coni- 
cal, and  fits  on  very  stiff,  so  as  to  fix  the  blow-pipe 
very  firm,  at  the  same  time  that  it  admits  the  pipe  to 
have  an  angular  motion.  To  adjust  its  distance  from 
the  frame,  the  joint  connecting  the  jet  d  with  the  pipe, 
is  fitted  in  the  ^ame  manner,  to  admit  of  changing  the 
elevation  of  the  jet ;  and  a  jet  of  any  other  form  or 
size  may  be  fitted  on  at  the  same  joint.  It  will  cafiily 
be  seen,  that  this  blow-pipe  may  be  adapted  to  blowf 
with  oxygen  gas,  by  connecting  a  flexible  m^»'  uiir* 
the  mouth- pitrce  d.  The  gas  is  injected  inl<  * 

hom  a  bladdec  filled  with  gas,  by  means  w^^^  r^^^^^^k^ 
to  chemists. 

The  heat  raised  by  oxygen  gns,  when  projected' 
through  a  blow-pipe  upon  a  pie<!c  of  burning  char^ 
coal,  excites  the  greatest  heat  that  is  known.  Some 
very  interesting  experiments  upon  this  subject  were 
made  at  the  London  Philosophical  Society  in  1798, 
and  are  detailed  in  the  Phihsophical  Magazine^  vol. 
viti.  Tlie  nose  pipes,  which  were  used  m  these  ex- 
perimentsj  are  shewn  in  Fig.  10.  The  socket  A  rew  p^^^^ 
ceives  a  pipe  coming  from  the  gasometer,  which  con-  LXU. 
tains  the  gas.  Upon  this  pipe  are  two  brass  boxes  fig.  la 
d  and  e,  into  which  are  fitted  the  tubes  /;  g^  which 
turn  in  these  boxes,  air  tight,  for  the  purpose  of  cn- 
abHng  the  operator  to  move  the  blow.pipes  A,  i  nearer 
or  farther  from  each  other.  The  blow -pipes  A,  i 
also  turn  at  k^  /,  in  the  tubes  ff  gf  to  enable  the  ope* 
ralor  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  streams,  and  make 
them  fall  on  the  charcoal  m,  at  any  angle  he  pleases. 
This  apparatus  may  be  adapted  to  fit  on  the  end  of 
the  blow-pipe,  Fig.  9.  and  may,  with  very  little  al- 
teration, be  constructed  to  throw  the  flame  of  two 
lamps  into  one  focus,  as  has  been  proposed  by  a  gen* 
tleman  in  America*  An  inconvenience  sometimes 
occurs  in  using  the  inverted  receiver :  When  the 
blowing  stops,  and  the  pressure  of  the  \^^ter  forces 
tlie  air  from  the  internal  receiver,  the  momentum  of 
the  water  rising  upon  it,  n  such  as  to  dash  up  into  the 
pipe,  and  put  out  the  lamp.  To  prevent  this,  a  wire  is 
soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  outside  cistern,  and  ex* 
tends  upward  through  its  whole  height.  Upon  this 
wire  a  cork  slides,  and  always  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  watery  so  that  if  it  rises  above  its  proper 
level,  this  cork  rises,  and  forms  a  plug  to  close  the  ori- 
fice in  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  ptryent  the  water  from 
getting  out-  For  farther  information  on  blow-pipes, 
see  Leblond,  in  Rozicr*s  Jonmul^  torn.  xxx.  p.  92. 
Haas,  in  Nicholson's  Jcmrnaf,  8vo.  vol.  iii,  p.  119* 
Mart^uard,  in  the  Hept^ftoru  of  Arls^  vol.  xiii.  p.  279. 
Hassenfratz,  in  Ro/jer's  Jonrnnl^  vol.  xxviii.  p,  345. 
Hooke,  in  Nicholson's  Jour  ral^  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  100. 
and  the  same  work,  8vo.  vol.  lii.  p.  1.  gee  also  D^ 
Thomas  Young's  Natural  Fhihsop/ty^  vol.  ii.  p.  53h 
where  the  reader  will  find  some  cunous  observations 
made  with  the  blow-pipe.     (j.  f.) 

BLOWING,  an  operariori  by  which  a  contintted 
stream  of  air  is  projected  with  great  force  and  vtlodr'- 
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BLOWING. 


Clowifig.    ly  into  a  furnace,  for  ihc  purpose  of  mcreasing  its 
combustion. 

When  large  bellows  are  employed  for  this  purpose, 
©r  when  the  air  is,  pumped  from  a  crj'liiidcr  directly 
into  the  furnace,  it  is  introduced  in  irreg^ular  puffs, 
which  are  completely  insufficient  for  the  intended 
purpose.  lo  order  to  equalise  and  continue  the  blast, 
tliree  different  contrivances  have  been  adopted*    The 

Regulating  first  method  is  by  a  regulating  cylinder,  which  is  fit- 

cyliuder,  ted  with  a  piston  heavily  loaded,  having  at  least  three 
pounds  on  the  square  inch*  The  air  wntch  is  pump- 
ed from  the  blowing  cylinder,  passes  into  the  regu- 
lating cylinder,  and  as  this  cannot  escape,  it  will,  of 
course,  raise  the  loaded  pi&ton*  The  twere,or  pipe, 
which  conveys  the  air  out  of  this  cyUnder  into  the 
furnace,  is  connected  with  this  cylinder,  so  that  when 
the  mouth  of  the  twere  is  open,  the  air  will  rush  from 
the  regulating  cylinder  into  the  furnace,  and  the 
w^eight  of  the  loaded  piston  will  force  the  air  through 
the  twere  with  a  constant  blast  during  the  intervals 
between  each  stroke  of  the  piston  of  the  blowing  cy- 
tinder*  This  method  was  originally  adopted  in  blast 
furnaces ;  but  though  the  quality  of  the  air  is  subject 
to  little  alteration  from  any  change  in  the  atmo^ 
sphere,  yet  the  regulating  cyhnder  has  several  disad* 
vantages.  Owing  to  the  small  capacity  of  this  cy- 
linder, the  blast  is  not  altogether  free  from  irregula- 
rities, A  considerable  quantity  of  dense  air,  likewise, 
escapes  by  the  sides  of  the  piston  ;  and  if  this  is  re- 
medied by  fitting  the  piston  closer  to  the  cylinder, 
the  friction  is  so  much  increased,  that  the  piston  does 
not  follow  the  air  fast  enough  down,  and  the  blast 
weakens  a  little  at  the  end  of  every  stroke  ;  while  at 
the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  stroke,  the  air  must 
overcome  this  friction  before  the  piston  will  rise,  and 
hence  another  puff  accompanies  the  commencement  of 
each  stroke. 

Ah  vault*  The  second  method  of  equalizing  the  blast,  ie  by 
discharging  the  air  from  the  blowing  cylinder  into  an 
air-tight  apartmeuti  or  air  vault,  the  air  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  cylinder  by  a  valve. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  air  vault  is  of  such  a  si^e  as 
to  contain  100  fulls  of  the  blowing  cylinder,  and  that 
the  nose  pipe,  which  discharges  the  air  into  the  fur- 
nace, is  stopped.  After  the  engine  has  made  25 
strokes,  and  forced  into  the  air  vault  25  cylinders  of 
air,  the  air  vault  w^ill  then  contain  125  cyUnders  of 
air  in  a  state  of  condensation,  and  having  a  force  of 
three  pounds  upon  the  square  inch.  Let  the  nose 
pipe  be  now  opened,  and  let  it  be  of  such  a  size  as  to 
discharge  one  full  of  the  blowing  cylinder  during  one 
stroke  of  the  engine.  The  blowing  cylinder  will 
then  supply  the  air  vault  as  fast  as  the  air  is  carried 
off  by  the  twere,, and  the  blast  will  be  very  equal; 
the  end  of  each  blast  being  only  about  two  parts 
weaker  than  the  beginning  of  the  blast.  It  is  ob< 
vious,  that  the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air  will 
keep  up  the  regularity  of  the  blast  during  the  inter- 
vals between  each  stroke  of  the  engine.  The  air 
vault  at  the  Devon  iron  works  is  excavated  out  of 
the  sohd  rock.  It  is  72  feet  long,  H  feet  wide,  and 
13  fret  high,  and  contains  about  13,000  cubic  feet  of 
air.  Mr  Mushet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  air  from  the 
air  vault  is  of  a  very  baci  quality  for  the  purpose  for 
w^ich  it  is  required-  **  This  immense  magazine  of 
compressed  air/'  he  observeS|  "  generates  a  consider- 


able portion  of  heat,  which  greedily  leixct  tliedlflipi 
which  are  unavoidable  in  under  ground  excavaticmi» 
and  conveys  them  to  the  furnace.  In  the  summer 
months,  the  air  becomes  so  debased,  as  to  affect  tlie 
quality  of  the  iron,  and  change  it  from  gre^  *<>  ti^liUf. 
Every  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  r  , 

during  this  period,  ta  iadicatcd  by  Yarioui  v.*.»*>^u.  m 
the  furnace." 

The  third  method  of  equalizing  the  bla^"  -  •-  -^    " 
water  vault,  or  water  regulator,  which  is  < 
the  following  article,  and  represented  in  Piaic  ^  X  u  h  F 
The  water  regulator  has  the  advantage  of  a  siiradj  1*^' 
and  cold  blast.     No  air  is  lost,  as  in  the  case  of 
regulating  cylinder,  and  no  irregularity  arises  fi  ^ 
friction.     The  air,  however,  always  contains  a  con* 
siderabte  portion  of  moisture  from  itsi  being  in  coo* 
tact  with  water;  and  tlie  blast  is  so  cold,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  discharged  air   seldom  cxcttit 
SS*",  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  u  GO*— > 
65^  and  70^ 

The  effect  of  the  blowing  engine  depends,  to  i 
considerable  degree,  on  the  density  of  the  airi  afid 
the  velocity  with  which  it  enters  the  furnace.  Mr 
Mushet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  area  of  the  discharging 
pipe,  and  the  compression  of  the  blast,  depend  on  the 
quahties  of  the  coals  employed.  *^  A  soft  or  mixed 
quality  of  coal,**  he  observes,  **  is  more  susceptible 
of  combustion  than  either  the  splint  or  clod  coal  { the 
consequences  of  which  is,  that  unless  the  oecessanr 
compression  of  air  is  used^  decomposition  is  too  tirly 
accomplished,  and  the  cokes  become  oxygenated  by 
combustion  in  a  greater  ratio  than  is  proper  for  the 
carbonation  of  the  metaU  To  avoid  thia,  the  coluaaa 
of  air  ought  to  be  discharged,  in  the  case  of  sofc 
coals,  under  such  a  degree  of  compression  astorcs^ 
entire  decomposition  in  the  ignited  passage."  Fron 
this  cause,  the  density  of  the  blast  should  vary  from 
2  to  Si  pounds  in  the  square  inch.  Mr  Roebuck 
supposes,  that,  "  with  the  given  power,  it  is  ritW 
by  a  great  quantity  of  air  thrown  into  the  fumice 
with  a  moderate  velocity*  than  by  a  less  qxiaotity 
thrown  in  with  a  greater  velocity,  that  the  greaiett 
bencht  is  derived  in  the  smelting  of  iron  stones  ti 
onder  to  produce  pig  iron/*  «*  Chemically  speakiog,'^ 
says  Dr  Robison,  "  it  seems  to  be  the  quantity!  not 
the  density  of  the  air,  which  renders  it  effective  i» 
the  iron  furnace.  Yet  I  can  conceive  a  great  qvM* 
tity  of  air  sent  through  a  furnace  without  effect,  be- 
cause, being  spread  tnrough  much  of  the  material^ 
it  consumes  the  fuel  too  slowly  in  the  different  parti 
of  the  furnace  for  raising  the  smelting  heat,  wherssi 
the  same  quantity  made  more  dense,  by  crowding  it 
into  one  part  of  the  fuel,  vrill  rapidly  consun^e  it,  aod 
give  out  all  its  heat  in  a  very  narrow  space,  and  thus 
produces  effects  which  cannot  be  produced  m  lay 
other  way."  For  some  of  the  precedmg  obscrratmii 
we  have  been  indebted  to  a  manuscript  paper  of  the 
late  Professor  John  Robison,  which,  we  b'-^'-  vr  ir^ 
the  last  production  of  that  distinguished  j  r* 

It  is  an  answer  to  several  queries  of  Mr  Liwv..  u* 
specting  blowing  engines ;  and  we  hope  lo  bare  h  m 
our  power  to  present  it  to  our  reaaejs  ■  ^  *'tt 
part  of  our  work.     For  farther  informs  - 

subject  of  this  article,  see  Smeaton's  Repo>u;  .%tn- 
buck,  PhiL  Tram.  Edin*  voL  v,  p*  3L;  a«d  Msibctj 
PhU  Mag.  vol.  n.  p.  60,  113,  362.    |r) 
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BLOWING  £N0i2f E»  if  a  machine  for  forcing  air 
^'   Wftii  great  velocity  into  a  furnace  in  order  to  increase 
^^  the  combtt9tiont  and  is  oow  uicd  in  all  the  practical 
oper^ons  of  metallurgy. 

Thr  macbiae  first  employed  for  this  purpose  was  a 
piir  of  leather  beJows  wrought  by  the  hand ;  but  when 
It  became  necessary  to  smdt  iron  in  iar^  quantitie8,the 
iiteand  oumbiT  u(  thr  bellows  were  increased.  Two 
pairs  of  bdlows  were  so  connected  by  means  of  a  le- 
Ter»  that  the  one  pair  shut  when  the  other  opened. 
The  handle  of  each  pair  was  successively  moved  by 
two  coga,  placed  at  nght  angles  to  each  other  on  lUe 
honzontai  axis  of  a  water  wheel ;  so  that  during  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  one  of  the  cogs  shut  one  pair 
of  bellows,  and  forced  the  included  air  into  the  fur- 
vacc,  while  the  other,  which  was  at  this  instant  open- 
ed, was  shut  by  means  of  the  other  cog,  and  thus 
dhcharged  its  contents  into  the  fumacc.  By  this 
neiDi  a  continued  blast  is  kept  up,  excepting  a 
trifling  pause  when  the  motion  is  changed.  A  ma* 
chine  similar  to  this,  called  the  slag -mill,  is  used  for 
rcBning  the  lava  from  the  reverberating  furnace  in 
which  lead  ore  is  smelted. 

Another  engine,  called  the  water  blowing  machine, 
baa  been  used  for  producing  a  strong  blast.  It  has 
been  pretty  generally  adopted  on  the  coutrnent  for 
more  than  a  century,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
oome  into  use  in  this  country.  A  current  of  water 
ti  made  to  pass  through  a  kmd  of  cullendar  placed  in 
the  open  air,  and  perforated  with  a  number  of  trian- 
gular  holes.  The  water  descends  through  these 
Apertures  hi  many  small  streams,  and  by  exposing  a 
ffTeat  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  it  drags  along  with 
II  an  immense  quantity  of  air,  and  is  conveyed 
thfough  a  tube  till  it  dashes  against  a  stone  pedestal 
tDclosed  iu  a  large  vessel.  The  mixture  of  air  and 
water  which  falls  upon  the  pedestal  is  dispersed  in 
every  direction  5  the  air  is  separated  from  the  water ; 
it  ascends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  and  rushes 
through  a  pTpe  to  the  furnace,  while  the  water  dc- 
Icends  through  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
Fabri  and  Dietrich  imagined,  that  the  wind  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  or  its 
transformation  into  gas  in  consequence  of  the  agita- 
tion and  percussion  of  its  parts ;  but  M.  Vcnturi, 
( Bxptrimentnt  Inquiry  concerning  the  lateral  com* 
tnunicQiion  tif  irtoiion  in  Fluids^  Prop.  VIIL]  to 
whom  we  are  itidebtcd  for  the  first  philosophical  ac- 
eount  of  this  machine,  has  shewn,  that  this  opinion  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  wind  is  supplied  from  the  at- 
mosphere J  for  when  the  lateral  openings  were  shut, 
00  wind  was  generated. 

Hence  the  principal  object  in  the  construction  of 
these  machines  is  to  combine  as  much  air  as  possible 
with  the  descending  current.  With  this  \iew,  the 
wafer  is  often  made  to  pass  through  a  cullendar,  as  al- 
fetdy  mentioned* 

^  Franciscus  Tertius  de  Lanis,  {MagisieroNat.  ct  At- 
Hit  lib.  V.  cap,  S. )  observes,  that  he  has  seen  a  greater 
wind  generated  by  a  machine  of  this  kind,  than  could 
be  prwluccd  hj  bellows  ten  or  t  welve  feet  long.  ♦ 

I    Machines  of  such  a  nature  might  have  been  auffi- 
-  •  F«iXQSQii*s  Ueturtf,  hjr  Dr  firewater,  Vd*  II.  p.  4l5w 
Hldiolioo**  Jmnwt,  Vol.  Xil.  p.  46. 
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cient  for  smelting  iron  when  diafcoal  was  utcd  for   Bbwinf 
fuel  as  in  oUier  countries  ;  but  when  coal  began  to  ^^\p"^* 
be  used,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  machines    ~    "  *^ 
capable  of  affording  a  powerful  and  constant  blast, 
and  formed  of  the  most  durable  materials. 

The  earliest  contrivance  of  this  kind  was  a  forcing 
pump,  worked  by  a  water  wheel,  or  a  steam  eoglne  ; 
and  it  would  appear,  that  the  first  cylinders  of  this 
kind,  at  least  those  of  any  magnitude,  ^wcre  erected 
by  Mr  John  Smeaton,  in  1760,  at  the  Carrou  iron 
works.  The  pumps  were  wrought  alternately  by  a 
water  wheel,  having  four  cranks  upon  its  axis,  each  of 
which  moved  the  piston  of  a  cylinder,  which  had  a 
stroke  of  four  feet  six  inches  j  the  diameter  of  each 
cylinder  being  also  four  feet  six  inches.  | 

In  situations  where  a  fall  of  water  could  not  be 
obtained,  steam  engines  were  employed  to  work  the 
pumps ;  but  as  theae  machines  were  then  only  single, 
the  piston  descending  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphere,  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  contrivance  for 
producing  a  continued  stream  of  air  during  the  de- 
scent of  tne  piston.  This  object  was  effected,  by  re- 
ceiving the  air  into  a  regulating  cylinder  of  the  sane 
size  as  the  blowing  cylinder,  and  furnished  with  a 
piston  loaded  with  heavy  weights.  As  every  stroke 
of  the  engine  would  pump  into  this  cylinder  twice 
the  q^uantity  of  air  that  would  pass  through  the  nose 
pipe  into  the  furnace  in  the  same  time,  the  air  railed 
the  loaded  piston  of  the  regulating  cylinder,  and  du- 
ring the  time  that  the  engine  ceased  to  act,  the  weight 
of  the  regulating  piston  forced  the  air  into  the  fur- 
nace. This  method  of  regubting  the  blast,  which 
continued  in  general  use  for  many  years,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  water  regulator,  and  by  the  dou- 
ble acting  blowing  cylinder,  wrought  by  a  Steam  en* 
gine  of  Watt  and  Boulton's  construction. 

An  engine  of  this  kind,  of  large  dimensions,  ia  re* 
presented  in  Fif,  1.  of  Plate  LXTiL  It  is  wrought  Plati 
by  a  steam  engine  of  thirty-five  horse  power,  wim  a  OUll. 
steam  cylinder  of  thirty*three  inches  diameter,  acting  ^^g*  *• 
with  a  seven  feet  stroke.  On  the  opposite  end  of  the 
beam  from  the  steam  cylinder  is  jointed  the  rod  D* 
which  is  turned  exceeaingly  true,  so  as  to  move 
through  the  stuiEng  box  without  allowing  any  air  to 
escape,  and  without  any  unnecessary  mction.  A 
quantity  of  hemp  is  placed  round  the  rod  in  the  box 
a  a,  which  forms  part  of  the  hd  of  the  cylinder,  and 
is  held  tight  by  the  iron  nuts  66.  The  piston  is  fit* 
ted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  D,  and  is  packed 
with  leather  so  as  to  fill  exactly  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  cyhnder  A  A.  To  this  cyhnder  are  fixed  four 
necksy  B,  F,  G,  H  ;  two  of  which,  B,  F,  contain 
the  suction  valves,  by  which  the  air  enters  the  cylin- 
der, while  the  other  two  contains  the  forcing  valveSp 
through  which  the  atr  is  expelled  at  every  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  piston  into  the  chambers  I,  K, 
and  through  the  pipes  L,  M,  into  the  regulatpg  re* 
ceiver  OP,  which  is  of  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon, 
or  an  inverted  box  without  the  lid,  and  is  immersed 
in  a  cisteni  RS,  ftHed  with  water. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  piston  ia  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  A  A,  and  begins  to  be  railed  by 

Sec  also  Le^J9*s  Cvmmtru  cfArk^  the  JoumtU  dc*  Minu%  inl 
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the  engine.  The  air  above  the  piston  will  obvioudy 
be  condensed,  and  forcing  open  the  hanging  valves  in 
the  neck  G,  will  rush  through  them  into  the  jpipe 
L,  and  thence  into  the  receiver  OP.  While  the 
piston  thus  rises  and  condenses  the  air  above  it,  there 
IS  a  vacuum  below  the  pibton,  and  the  external  air 
rushes  through  the  valves  in  the  neck  F,  and  fills  the 
Bpace  below  the  oiston.  When  the  piston  descends 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  air 
f>clow  it  is  condensed,  and  forced  through  the  valves 
in  the  neck  H  into  the  pipe  L,  and  thence  into  the 
receiver  O  P,  while  the  space  above  the  piston  is  a 
vacuum,  and  is  instantly  filled  by  the  rush  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  through  the  valves  in  the  neck  B.  This 
operation  is  repeated  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine ; 
the  cylinder*  full  of  air,  which  is  inhaled  at  the  necks 
9  and  F»  heincr  forced  through  the  opposite  necks 
G  and  H.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  or  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder,  there  would  evidently  be  a  short 
cessation  in  the  blast  of  air  that  passes  into  the  fur- 
nace, were  it  not  for  the  regulating  receiver  O  P. 
When  the  air  is  forced  into  this  receiver,  the  water 
within  it  is  pushed  out  or  displaced,  and  rises  in  the 
cistern,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cistern 
is  often  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  hifirhcr  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  The  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver, therefore,  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  column  of 
water,  six,  seven,  or  eight  feet  high,  so  that  if  there 
should  be  any  intermission  in  ^he  supply  of  air  from 
the  cylinder,  the  blast  will  be  kept  up  by  the  extru- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  receiver.  The  receiver  O  P,  as 
shewn  in  the  Figure,  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
gast  iron  plates,  united  by  screws  and  flaunches.  Its 
size  in  the  drawing  is  purposely  diminished,  in  order 
to  comprise  it  within  the  limits  of  the  Plate.  The 
general  size  is  forty  feet  in  length,  twelve  feet  in 
depth,  and  twelve  feet  in  breadth.  The  water  cis- 
tern is  then  forty- seven  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  deep, 
and  nineteen  feet  broad.  The  receiver  is  supported 
upon  blocks  of  wood  and  masonry  ;  its  lower  edge 
being  two  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  cistern,  to  allow 
a  free  passage  for  the  water.  The  buoyancy  of  the 
receiver  is  overcome  by  a  great  quantity  of  masonry 
placed  upon  the  top  of  it ;  but  we  have  omitted  this 
in  the  figure,  for  the  purpose  of  she^'ing  the  manner 
of  uniting  the  plates  of  which  it  is  composed. 

A  valve,  loaded  with  a  weight,  is  placed  at  T  in, 
the  horizontal  pipe.  The  weight  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  valve  shut  when  the  engine  works  with  a  proper 
velocity ;  but  when  it  worKs  too  hard,  the  excess  of 
air  will  escape  through  the  valve.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  velocity  of  the  engine  must  be  diminished. 

The  horizontal  pipe  NM,  after  bending  down- 
wards, is  divided  into  two  branches  X,  Y,  wnich,  by 
a  series  of  pipes,  convey  the  air  round  the  furnace, 
so  as  to  introduce  the  blast  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
hearth;  a  practice  which  is  now  pretty  generally 
followed. 

In  the  construction  of  a  blowing  machine  the 
greatest  caution  is  necessary.  The  pipes  should  be 
carried  at  such  a  height  above  the  cistern,  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  Uic  water,  when  at  its  highest 
point,  being  forced  through  the  pipes  into  the  fur- 
nace. 
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The  cylinder  A  A  is  made  of  cast  iron«  with  a  Kc 
flaunch  at  each  end.    The  upper  necks  G,  B  are  least    ^ 
in  the  same  piece  with  it,  but  the  lower  ones,  H,  F,  ^g, 
are  screwed  to  the  under  flaunch  of  the  cylinder.  ^_ 
The  valves  within  the  necks  B  and  F  open  inwards. 
They  are  made  of  leather,  covered  with  plates  of  iron, 
and  are  screwed,  by  a  projecting  part  of  the  leather, 
against  the  external  plate  a  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to 
cover  three  corresponding  apertures  in  the  plate  (See  pj^ 
Fig.  2. )  xy,  which  is  screwed  to  the  neck  by  a  nmn-  hi 
ber  of  bolts,  shewn  in  the  Figure.     This  plate  is  re-  f'? 
moved  when  the  valves  require  any  matenal  repairs ; 
but  any  trifling  adjustments  may  be  made,  by  th& 
workman's  thrusting  his  hand  through  one  of  the 
valves  to  repair  the  adjacent  one.     The  plates  which 
cany  the  valves  in  the  chambers  I,  K,  are  not  move- 
able ;  but  apertures  are  left  above  to  give  access  ta 
the  valves.     These  apertures,  when  the  engine  is  at 
work,  are  covered  by  the  lids  hh^  which  are  fixed 
down  by  screws  at  each  end. 

The  piston  is  rendered  air  tight  by  means  of  a  rin^ 
of  leather  screwed  on  the  upper  and. one  on  the  under 
side  of  the  piston,  which,  in  consequence  of  thelv 
elasticity,  press  gently  against  the  inside  of  the  cylin- 
der. In  order  to  renew  these  rings  when  worn  out# 
there  is  a  hole  in  the  lid,  and  another  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  for  thai 
purpose.  In  some  cases  a  moveable  lid  is  made  i& 
thepiston. 

The  cylinder  is  held  down  by  four  large  bolts,  two 
of  which  are  seen  in  the  figure  at  dd^  passing  through 
a  massive  pier  of  brickwork  or  masonry,  sufficientljc 
stable  to  keep  the  cylinder  steadily  in  its  place*  The 
cistern  H  S  is  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from 
the  cylinder  than  is  representedTin  the  Figure,  kit 
the  tremulous  motion  produced  by  the  violent  conclu- 
sion of  the  included  air  should  make  the  cistern  leilb 
An  accident  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  carefully  pre* 
vented ;  as  the  water  which  escapes  may  insinuate  it^ 
self  into  the  sand  of  the  casting-house,  and  occasioi 
the  mpst  perilous  explosions^  wpen  the  hot  metal  it 
introduced  into  the  moulds. 

The  internal  diameter  of  the  cylinder  A  A  is  At* 
feet  two  inches,  and  the  stroke  seven  feet.  It  is  ca? 
pable  of  blowing  one  furnace,  when  working  at  the 
rate  of  six  strokes  per  minute,     (q] 

BLUBBER,  the  name  of  the  "t  which  lies  un- 
der the  skin  of  all  large  fish  of  the  cetaceous  kind. 
See  Phil.  Tram.  N*  77-    See  alyo  Oil  an4  Whale, 

BLUE  colour  of  the  sky.     See  Atmosphbrk. 

BOA,  a  genus  of  serpents.  See  Herpetolcxsy  and 
Serpekt. 

BOADICEA,  BouDiciA,  or  Bunduica,  a  queen 
of  the  Iceni,  and  famous  ifor  the  formidable  reaiiitaiiqe 
whicji  she  opposed  to  the  Roipan  arms  in  Britain. 
Prasutagus,  the  king  of  the  Iceni^  h^d  8nbmitte4 
with. an  unworthy ■  humility  to  the  Roman  power, 
and  bequeathed  his  estates  to  his  two  daughters  an4 
to  the  Emperor  Nero.  In  carrying  thia  wiD  into  exe- 
cution, Catus  Decianus,  the  procurator,  seized  upoa. 
all  the  property  of  the  king.  Boadicea  remonitri- 
ted  against  this  iniquitous  proceeding ;  but  her  boM- 
n^ss  was  punished  by  the  mQ9t  mtpler^ble  outr^* 
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procurator  cammanded  her  to  be  scourged  to 
public  as  a  slave,  and  her  daughter  to  be  violated  by 
ius  officers. 

Exasperated  at  these  unprovoked  aggreisionSt  the 
Iceni  rose  ui  armt*  Boadicea  inflamed  their  courage 
by  a  species  of  powerful  eloquence  which  she  seems 
lo  have  possessed ;  and  the  spirit  of  revolt,  which  was 
kindled  from  individual  wrongs,  was  speedily  infused 
ioto  the  ncighbounng  nations.  The  insurgents  soon 
Mmounted  to  above  120,000,  and  began  their  ofFen- 
jive  operations  against  the  Romans.  Camalodunum 
was  taVen,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The 
ninth  legion  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Pet  ilius  Cere  alius, 
^who  comnianded  the  cavalry,  w-aa  compelled  to  en- 
trench himself  in  his  canr^p.  In  order  to  quell  this 
rebellion,  Suetonius  Paulinus  maixhed  by  a  danger* 
OU8  route  to  Augusta  (London)  j  but  as  he  reckon* 
ed  thifi  past  uutenabk',  he  retired  to  unite  liis  scat* 
icrcd  force*.  The  eastern  part  of  the  island  was 
now  in  the  possession  of  Boadicea.  The  blood  of 
70,000  of  her  persecutors  had  been  shed  to  expiate 
her  wrongs;  and  her  army  now  amounted  to  2SO,000. 
Even  against  tliia  powerful  host,  Suetonius  determin- 
ed to  risk  a  battle.  He  waited  in  silence  the  ap- 
£  roach  of  the  Britons,  who  began  the  attack  with 
)ud  shouts  and  songs  of  victory  ;  but  the  skill 
and  intrepidity  of  the  Romans  repelled  this  furious 
attack,  and  gained  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  with 
the  los*  only  of  400  killed.  More  than  80,000  of 
the  Britons  fell  iii  this  engagement,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  and  the  power  of  the  ii^surgents. 
Dispirited  by  this  irretrievable  defeat,  and  dreading 
the  consequences  of  becoming  a  Roman  captive,  Boa- 
dicea either  died  with  chagrin,  or  ended  her  days  by 
poison,  (A,  D.  61.  J.  See  Dion.  HhL  Roman,  hh. 
ixii-  cap.  i — 12-  Tacit.  AnnaL  lib.  xiv,  cap.  31  — 
37.     Hume*s  Hist,  of  England,  chap.  i.  p.  8.     (ir) 

BOADJOOS,  a  set  of  itinerant  Mahometan  fisMT* 
fiien,  of  uncertain  origin,  who  live  on  the  coasts  of 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  adjacent  islands,  in  small 
covered  boats,  which  arc  managed  by  the  women. 
Their  chief  occupation  is  fishing  and  making  salt, 
which  they  obtain  from  sea-weed.  The  language  of 
the  Boudjoos  is  peculiur  to  themselves,  but  they  have 
no  written  characters.  See  Stavorinus's  Voua^cs^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  2^0.     ij) 

BOAR,  Wild,  the  Sat  Scrq/h  of  sytematic  natu- 
rtlista.  The  description  and  habits  of  this  animal 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Mammaija.  In 
the  present  article  we  shall  merely  give  a  short  ac- 
c4>tiiU  of  the  method  of  killing  and  hunting  the  boar. 

The  wild  boar  abounds  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  also  in  the  north  of  Africa;  and  in 
every  country  that  it  frequents,  it  affords  a  barbarous 
amusement  to  the  natives.  • 

Tlxe  best  season  for  hunting  boars  is  between 
September  and  December,  before  they  go  to  rut. 
The  oldest  boars  are  xhe  best  subjects  for  this  sport, 
as  they  do  not  run  far,  and  often  stop  to  repel  the 
dogs ;  while  the  young  boar  runs  to  a  great  distance, 
aad  does  not  allow  the  dogs  to  approach  it-  As  the 
boar  JeavcJi  a  strong  odour  behind  him,  and  moves 
very  slowly,  trained  mastiffs  arc  preferable  to  fine 
hunting  dogs,  which  would  lose  the  power  of  their 


nose,  ajid  acquire  a  habit  of  moving  slowly.  Whert 
the  dogs  are  in  full  chace,  the  huntsman  rides  into 
the  middle  of  them,  and  impedes  and  disheartens  the 
boar  by  charging  him  with  his  spear.  When  the 
animal  finds  a  place  of  shelter,  he  will  staiid  at  bay, 
and  attack  the  dogs  as  they  attempt  to  seize  him. 
In  this  situation  the  liuntsmen  generally  strike  the 
boar  with  their  spear  or  lance ;  but  this  is  done  with 
the  utmost  caution,  as  he  attempts  to  catch  their 
spear  upon  his  snout  or  tusk,  and  often  attacks  them 
in  the  most  ferocious  manner.  The  blow  is  generally 
aimed  between  the  eyes,  or  on  the  shoulder,  where  it 
commonly  proves  fatal*  When  he  attacks  the  hunts- 
man, he  sometimes  ciukavours  to  catch  tlie  spear  in 
his  mouth,  and  wht-n  he  succeeds  in  this  attempt,  the 
huntsman  wdl  infalhbly  fall  a  prey  to  htm,  unless  an- 
other person  attacks  him  behind.  The  boar  returns 
upon  his  second  opponent,  and  is  sure  to  fall  under 
this  system  of  alternate  attack.  Thfr  dogs  are  Bomc- 
times  provided  with  bells  round  their  necks,  which 
often  prevent  the  boar  from  attacking  them. 

In  the  year  1787,  a  boar  of  an  extraordinary  size 
near  Cognac  in  Angoumois,  resisted  all  the  attempts 
of  the  huntsmen,  and  killed  several  dogs  and  men 
whenever  he  was  attacked.  He  was  at  length  slain, 
and  several  bullets  were  found  between  his  skin  and 
flesh.  See  BufFon's  Hist,  Nat*  torn.  ix.  j  and  Sonni- 
m\  Travel^  p.  S^IS,  5c c.     ( ;') 

BOARDING.     See  Naval  Tactics. 

BOAT,  LtFR.  The  hazard  to  which  mariners 
are  incessantly  exposed,  and  the  helpless  condition  of 
mankind  struggling  with  an  element  speedily  destruc- 
tive of  existence,  have  W  to  many  ingenious  contri- 
vances for  the  purpose  of  avi:  r.  Though  we 
cannot  but  lament  that  the  er ^  resorted  to  have 
so  often  proved  abortive,  we  must,  in  justice  to  the 
inventors,  maintain,  that  the  w^ant  of  doe  deliberation, 
U'hieh,  in  difficult  sitiiations,  is  generally  indispensible 
to  success,  has  more  frequently  been  the  occasiou 
of  failure  than  any  imperfection  in  the  expedients 
themselves.  About  sixty  years  ago,  jackets  covered 
with  cork  were  adopted;  yet  notwithstanding  the 
certain  and  immediate  security  w^hich,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  iijse  of  t!»cm  will  afford,  they  are  now  to* 
tally  neglected.  Cords,  in  like  manner,  with  buoy- 
ant substances  afExed,  are  formed  to  encircle  the 
body;  and  a  bu'^yant  apparatus  has,  in  the  course 
of  fast  year,  (1810,)  been  exhibited  in  France,  by 
the  aid  of  which  a  person  can  safely  advance  into 
the  sea,  without  the  risk  of  sinking.  '  The  Chinese, 
when  going  on  voyages,  provide  themselves  with  a 
very  simple  means  of  preser ration  in  the  event  of 
shipwreck.  This  consists  of  four  spars  joined  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  form  a  square  holiovv  frame,  which  be- 
ing put  below  the  arms,  easily  supports  a  person  Boat* 
ing  in  the  sea.  Recently  a  gun  nas  been  employed 
to  throw  a  rope  ashore,  for  \vliich  contrivance  a  par- 
liamentary reward  has  been  givt^n  ;  and  it  c<ytainlv 
promises  success,  where  a  vessel  is  stranded,  or  is 
driven  towards  a  steep  rocky  shore.  Nay,  it  is  un- 
doubted, that  had  the  same  expedient  been  tried,  v^herc 
there  was  full  opportunity  of  doing  fo,  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  many  most  deplorable  shipwrecks  might 
have  been   averted.      But  an  invention   which  to 
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prowd  of  infinitely  gteu^  utility t  in  this  island  at 
WiBt,  is  a  Tessel  of  a  particiilar  coQStructioiii  called 
the  Li/k  Boat. 

It  LB  well  kiiown^  and  has  long  been  familiar  to 
teamedy  that  some  vessels  of  a  certain  form  are  better 
adapted  either  to  keep  the  sea,  to  resist  the  violence 
of  6toni\8,  or  the  pressure  of  ice  ;  and  it  has  repeat^ 
ediy  been  found,  that  where  others  sunk,  or  were 
over«et«  the  accident  was  partly  owing  to  their 
structure.  Examples  are  commonly  ^iven  of  the 
Deal  boat«t  and  those  employed  at  Madras^  of  the 
construction  which  is  beat  suited  to  come  through 
the  heavy  surf  beating  on  an  extensive  shore ;  and  in 
different  places,  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed is  studied  in  the  structure  of  the  vessel.  The 
wonderful  voyages  accomplished  in  open  boats,  such 
as  those  of  the  Centaur  man  of  war,  the  Bounty  store, 
ship,  and  the  Pandora  frigate,  proved  that  safety  did 
not  invariably  depend  on  the  size  of  a  vessel ;  and  it 
was  thence  conceived,  that  a  boat  sufficient  to  extri- 
cate shipwrecked  mariners  from  perilous  situations^ 
might  be  navigated  by  an  adventurous  crew.  But  the 
more  immediate  origin  of  the  life  boat,  which  we  ar^ 
about  to  describe,  resulted  from  a  dreadful  shipwreck 
in  September  1 789*  A  vessel  struck  on  the  Herd  sands 
of  Tynemouth  during  a  storm ;  though  within  300 
yards  of  the  shore,  and  notwithstanding  high  rewards 
were  offered,  the  imminent  danger  deterred  every  sea- 
man from  going  to  her  relief,  and  the  unfortunate 
crew  dropped  one  after  another  from  the  shrouds  in- 
to the  waves  in  sight  of  thousands  of  frpectators. 
Deeply  impressed  by  this  melancholy  catastrophe, 
the  gentlemen  of  South  Shields  immediately  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee,  and  offered  a  premium 
to  any  one  who  should  invent  a  life  boat,  on  such  a 
construction  as  would  be  beneficial  in  situations  of 
danger.  Diffeirnt  models  were  accordingly  framedi 
which  were  submitted  to  the  committee ;  and  after 
due  coniideration,  one  invented  by  Mr  Henry  Great* 
head  of  South  Shields  received  the  preference*  A 
boat  was  soon  built  on  the  plan  of  this  model,  which 
first  made  an  attempt  in  January  1790,  that  proved 
completely  successful;  and  since  that  period  thou* 
sands  of  useful  lives  have  been  preserved,  both  in  this 
kingdom  and  abroad,  by  others  of  a  similar  construe* 
tion. 

This  is  not  the  only  life  boat  that  has  been  propo* 
sed,  nor  can  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  es- 
sential improvements ;  yet,  having  met  with  more  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  having  been  more  frequently 
put  to  practical  use,  we  shalTlreat  of  it  in  preference 
to  others. 

The  inventor's  attention  was  originally  attracted  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  life  boat  is  constructed, 
by  observing,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  **  that  each 
part  of  a  spheroid  divided  into  quarters,  nearly  re- 
sembles a  wooden  bowl  having  projecting  ends.  If 
this  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  broken  waters,  it  can- 
not be  upset,  or  lie  with  the  bottom  upwards."  With 
these  remarks  in  view,  Mr  Greathead  formed  his  Ufe 
boat,  the  keel  being  a  curved  beam,  and  both  the 
stem  and  stern  raking  towards  each  other. 

The  size  of  the  life  boat  is  arbitrary,  depending  on 
the  different  service  it  has  to  perform  j  and  if  certain 
definite  dimensione,  such  as  we  are  about  to  describe. 


be  adopted,  it  is  from  concttving  them  «ttfiMiit  for  ^ 
the  intended  purpose,  and  oot  by  a  oompariion  oC  ^ 
the  advantages  attending  life  boats  of  variani  net* 
The  life  boat  is  thirty  &t  in  length,  ieti  iti  btciddi« 
and  in  depth,  from  the  top  of  the  gunwtle  t/O  tke 
lower  part  of  the  keel  in  midship*,  three  fcrtfoor 
inches,  from  the  gunwale  to  the  pladbriD  wkhii 
two  feet  four  inches,  from  the  top  of  the  »tensi  to 
the  bottom  of  the  keel  ^sc  feet  nine  inches.  BoUli 
ends  of  the  boat  are  alike,  the  sterus  being  acnilia 
of  a  circle,  with  a  considerable  rake  towmm  mA 
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other.  The  keel  consists  of  a  beam  three 
thick,  of  a  proportionate  breadth  in  midships*  onw 
rowing  gradually  towards  the  ends  to  the  breadth  rf 
the  sterns  at  the  bottom,  and  bendmg  with  a 
convexity  downward.  The  bottom  section  t 
floor  heads  is  a  curve  fore  and  aft  with  the  snwtj 
the  keel ;  the  floor  timber  has  a  small  rise, 
from  the  keel  to  the  floor  heads  ;  a  bilge  pl« 
wrought  in  on  each  side  next  the  floor  beaioaB 
a  double  rabbit  or  groove  of  the  aame  thickiiesi  il 
the  keei ;  on  the  outside  of  this  arc  fixed  two  bil«e 
trees,  nearly  corresponding  with  the  level  of  tW 
keel.  The  ends  of  the  bottom  section  reacinbfe  tk 
lower  part  of  a  kind  of  fishing  boat  which  in  Scot- 
land  is  called  a  coble ;  from  whence  to  the  top  of 
the  stem  it  becomes  more  elliptical,  and  formt  m 
considerable  projection.  The  sides,  from  the  6am 
heads  to  the  top  of  the  gunwale,  flaunch  off*  oo  mtk 
side,  in  proportion  to  about  half  the  breacTth  of  dife 
floor.  The  breadth  continues  far  forward  towivdi 
the  ends,  leaving  a  sufficient  length  of  straight  aide^ 
the  top.  The  sheer  is  regular  along  the  «j»glft 
side,  and  more  elevated  towards  the  ends ;  tbe  gun- 
wale,  fixed  on  tlie  outside,  is  three  inches  thiek. 
From  the  under  part  of  the  gunwale,  extending 
21  feet  6  inches  along  the  whole  Tecigth  of  the  regm^ 
lar  sheer,  the  sides  are  cased  with  Iiyen  of  cork, 
sixteen  inches  downward,  and  four  incites  thick  t 
whence  the  casing  presets  a  little  without  tbe  gwi* 
wale  at  the  top.  The  boat  is  fastened  with  oo^ 
nails,  and  the  cork  on  the  outride  secured  with 
plates  or  shps  of  copper.  There  are  five  aeaStr^ 
thwarts,  double  banked,  therefore  the  host  may  be 
rowed  with  ten  oars,  and  these  thwarts  aire  firmly 
stanchioned.  The  oars  are  short,  and  made  of  fir  of 
the  best  quality,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other 
wood  I  for  experience  has  proved,  that  an  ash  oos^ 
dressed  clean  and  light,  is  too  flexible  among  brtok 
ers,  and  if  strong  and  heavy  the  rower  becomes  < 
exhausted.  The  oara  are  slung  over  an  iron  i " 
provided  with  a  grommet,  which  enables  the 
merely  by  facing  about,  to  row  either  way  ' 
tuniing  the  boat ;  a  circumstance  of  infinite 
ance  in  broken  water*  The  boat  is  steered 
oar  at  each  end,  one*third  longer  than  tbe  : 
oars;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  the  steermam^M 
platform  within,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bos^,  it  bon* 
zonlal  the  length  of  the  midships,  and  eJevated  il 
the  ends.  From  the  under  part  of  the  thwarts  dawa 
to  the  platform,  the  inside  of  the  boat  ia  cased  with 
cork ;  on  the  quantity  of  which,  indeed,  the  chief  [m^ 
perties  of  the  life  boat,  in  our  opinion,  depeod. 
less  than  7  cwt*  of  cork  being  used  in  the  coostrai 
of  the  life  boat  now  descriled,  the  great  specific  Ict> 
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ty^  if  we  may  to  eicpt^eM  ouTftelveft,  wLU  sustain  an 
wnaxing  we%bt,  whik  the  parts  of  the  boat  itself  hold 
together.  It  is  not  only  of  great  service  in  keepbg 
I  tbe  boat  in  her  due  position  on  the  sea,  but  also  in  crea- 
ting a  tendency  imniediately  to  recover  from  any  *ud- 
deo  cant,  or  lurch,  from  a  heavy  wave  ;  and  it  1 8,  be- 
•ideSf  beneficial  in  diminishing  the  vioknce  of  beating 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which  she  may  go  to  re- 
lieve. Other  important  propertica  have  been  sought 
ior  in  the  6gure  and  construction  of  the  boat  itself ; 
pointa  assuredly  meriting  the  deepest  considenition,  as 
tbey  may  demonfttrate  the  causes  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  or  lead  to  the  formation  of  life  boats  on  ao 
improved  principle.  Exclusive  of  the  utility  of  the 
corki  it  is  maintained,  that  the  simibrity  of  the  ends 
of  the  boat,  which  admits  of  her  being  rowed  cither 
way,  facilitates  her  rising  over  the  waves ;  the  curva- 
ture of  the  keel  aids  her  motion  in  turning,  and  con- 
tributes  to  the  ease  of  steerage,  because  a  single 
atn»ke  of  tlie  steering  oar  produces  an  immediate  ef- 
fect, the  boat  moving  as  it  were  on  a  centre.  When 
rowing  against  the  waves,  the  fine  entrance  below  ii 
of  use  in  dividing  them  ;  and,  combined  with  the 
convexity  of  the  bottom,  and  elliptical  form  of  the 
stem,  enables  the  boat  to  rise  with  wonderful  buoy- 
ancy in  a  high  sea,  as  also  rapidly  to  launch  forward 
without  shipping  water,  when  a  common  boat  would 
be  in  danger  of  iilUng.  It  is  said  to  be  proved  hv 
experience^  that  boats  of  the  construction  of  the  liie 
tioat,  in  spreading  from  the  floor  heads  to  the  gun- 
wale, are  best  adapted  for  rowing  against  turbulent 
waves  ;  and  that  the  continuation  of  the  breadth  for- 
ward, is  a  great  support  to  her  in  the  sea.  When 
full  of  water,  the  life  boat  is  in  no  danjjer  either  of 
ng  or  upsetting,  as  her  internal  sliallowness,  her 
liar  figure,  and  bulk  of  the  cork  within,  admit 
tm  smalTquantity  of  it.  Tlieseare  some  of  the  qua* 
Itties  which  are  conceived  to  result  from  the  figure 

(aod  structure  of  the  Ufe  boat,  compared  with  those 
of  the  ordinary  construction* 
The  life  boat  is  generally  kept  in  a  boat-house 
close  to  the  beach,  where  it  rests  on  four  low  wheels, 
or  trucks,  concave,  for  rolling  on  oars,  or  spars  laid 
on  the  sand,  so  as  to  be  run  out  on  a  moment^s  no- 
tice.   But,  where  the  way  over  which   she  must  be 
dragged  is  rough,  and  the  safety  of  her  frame  would 
be  endangered,  another  expedient  is  adopted.     This 
consists  of  two  wheels,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  with 
I  a  moveable  arched  axis,  to  which  a  pole  is  fixed  for 
1  0  lever.     The  boat  is  suspended  between  the  wheels, 
^  tioder  the  axis,  towards  each  extremity  of  which  is 
J  an  iron  pin.    When  the  pole  is  perpendicularly  eleva- 
(ffd,  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  becomes  depressed,  and 
ijl  pair  of  rope  alings  encompassing  the  boat  being 
[Aaced  to  the  iron  pins,  she  is  raised  with  great  facih-^ 
ftj  by  means  of  tlie  pole,  which  is  then  fastened  down 
I  to  ker  stem.     There  are  commonly  two  crews,  each 
^nvj.ting  of  twelve  men,  employed  to  navigate  the 
%  to  whom  rewards  are  distributed,  according 
.  u^t.  success  of  their  enterprise. 
On  the  first  alarm  of  a  vessel  in  dangeri  the  life 
j  boat  inmiediately  puts  to  sea,  when  some  experienced 
I  fiftdy  person  takes  the  command.     Her  head  should 
I  be  kept  to  the  sea,  and  she  must  possess  an  accelera- 
,  ted  velocity  to  meet  the  wave.     Greil  c^uiioa  la  to 


be  observed  od  approacltiflg  a  wreek,  where  the  jne-  Life  Wam 
flux  of  the  waves  is  often  productive  of  danger,  and 
it  is  considered  safest  to  go  to  tlie  We  quarter,    This« 
however,  depends  on  circumstaucea. 

A  life  boat,  built  on  the  preceding  constiuction  by 
Mr  Heary-  Great  head,  the  inventor,  first  went  off 
from  South  Shields  in  January  1790,  and  complete- 
ly succeeded  in  bringing  the  crew  of  a  stranded  ves- 
sel ashore.  After  the  value  of  the  invention  had 
been  acknowledged,  by  the  presentation  of  a  gold  n>e* 
dallion  to  Mr  Great  head  by  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  A  rta,  as  also  one  by  the  Royal  Huf 
mai>e  Society,  and  various  gratuities  in  money,  parw 
liamcnt,  on  the  9th  of  June  1802t  unanimously  vo- 
ted him  1^1200.  The  committee  of  underwriters 
likewise  at  Lloyd's  Coffeehouse  in  London,  having 
voted  Mr  Greathead  100 guineas,  appropriated  j£^2000 
of  their  funds  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
building  of  life  boats  on  different  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  the  kingdom.  Life  boats  have  been  sent  from  Bri- 
tain, on  the  order  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
signified  his  approbation  by  presenting  the  invcntoi' 
with  a  diamond  ring  ;  by  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, and  those  of  other  states. 

Althouglt  the  life  boat  has  been  successful  ininnu^ 
merable  cases,  and  has  been  the  means  of  prt?servin|r 
many  valuable  lives,  it  has  sometimes  faikd.  Of  thin 
there  was  a  deplorable  instance  in  last  year,  ISlOl 
The  weather  becoming  moi*e  moderate  on  the  7th  of 
April  than  it  had  been  for  some  time  past,  induced 
several  fishermen  near  Tynemouth  to  launch  their 
boats  and  put  out  to  sea.  But  a  furious  storm  sud- 
denly arising,  great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for  their  safety,  and  the  life  boat  was  quickly  procu* 
red,  which,  amidst  a  high  sea»  rowed  through  the 
breakers  with  fifteen  men.  The  fishermen  were  safe* 
ly  taken  on  board,  and  2000  people  were  collected  on 
snore,  anxiously  expecting  the  return  of  the  adven- 
turers. Some  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among 
the  crew  of  the  Ufe  boat,  regarding  the  most  suitable 
place  at  which  to  land,  and  the  majority  determined 
to  push  for  Hartley  Bates,  instead  of  making  Shields* 
harbour,  which  they  coidd  have  done  within  an  hour. 
When  nearly  in  a  state  of  perfect  security,  a  very 
high  wave  broke  into  the  life  boat*  killed  or  dread- 
fully maimed  the  steersman,  along  with  two  or  three 
others,  and  almost  stove  her  in  pieces*  Nevertheless 
she  continued  Boating,  though  her  gunwales  were 
level  with  the  broken  water  ;  but  the  crew  lost 
all  command  of  her,  and,  drifting  still  neai^r  the 
shore,  she  struck  and  split  asunder.  Only  two  indi* 
viduals  out  of  twenty-seven,  from  this  unfortunate 
circumstance,  escaped*  It  is  true,  that  there  might 
here  have  been  mismanagement,  but  there  are  situations 
where  the  attempts  of  tlie  Ufe  boat  may  be  abortive. 
It  proves  of  infinite  utiUty  on  a  sandy  beach,  but  can 
be  less  serviceable  on  a  rocky  shore.  The  great 
weight  of  this  Ufe  boat  is  also  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment, both  to  dispatch  to  getting  iicr  uut^  and  to 
management  in  a  turbulent  sea. 

Previous  to  Mr  Greathead 's  iuvcutioo,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr  Lionel  Lukin,  a  coachniaker  in 
Londona  for  '*  an  improvement  in  the  construction 
of  boats  and  small  vessels,  whicfi  wiU  neither  sink 
nor  overset/'     The  essence  of  the  mvcntion  rests  on 
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IJfc  Boat,  the  property  and  practice  oF  outrig^rs,  known  to 
'•  —  all  the  savages  of  tne  South  Sea  islands.  Projecting 
gunwales  are  built  to  vessels  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction, sloping  from  the  top  of  the  common  gun- 
Avale  towards  the  water,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
oars  in  rowing  ;  and  from  the  extreme  projection  re- 
turning to  the  side  in  a  faint  curve,  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance above  the  water  line.  These  projecting  gun- 
wales are  very  small  at  the  stem  and  stern,  and  gra- 
dually Increase  to  the  requisite  dimensions  :  and  they 
may  either  be  solid  consistine  of  light  substances,  of 
cork,  or  hollow.  In  the  inside  of  the  vessel  at  stem 
and  stem,  and  at  the  sides  where  projecting  guh- 
wales  are  unnecessary,  as  also  under  tne  seats  and 
thwarts,  are  to  be  inclosures  or  bulk  heads  water 
tight,  or  filled  with  substances  specifically  lighter 
than  water.  "  By  this  means,"  the  inventor  ob- 
serves,  <<  the  boat  or  vessel  will  be  so  much  lighter 
than  the  body  of  the  water  it  must  displace  in  sink- 
ing, that  it  will  with  safety  carry  more  than  its  com- 
mon burden,  thoueh  the  remaining  space  should  by 
any  accident  be  filled  with  water."  lo  give  stability 
to  the  vessel,  the  inventor  further  proposes  to  affix  a 
false  keel  of  cast  iron  or  other  metal  along  the  centre 
of  the  real  one.  The  patent  granted  to  Mr  Lukin 
is  dated  in  1785.  We  do  not  discover  that  he  ob- 
tained any  honorary  reward  for  his  invention,  but 
•above  twenty  years  later  we  find  a  gold  medal  voted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  to 
Mr  Christopher  Wilson,  for  a  "  secure  sailing  boat, 
or  life  boat."  This  boat,  which  is  called  the  neu- 
tral btiiU  self-balanced  bont^  is  balanced  exactly  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Lukin's  device,  by  empty  projecting 
gunwales.  Mr  Wilson  divides  his  projecting  gun- 
wales into  compartments,  by  which  means  the  failure 
of  one  will  not  injure  the  others,  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  material  improvement.  The  Chinese  vessels  are 
said  to  be  on  the  same  principle.  Instead  of  a  large 
open  hold,  as  in  European  ships,  there  are  so  many 
chambers,  all  water  tight,  and  unconnected  with 
each  other,  so  that  a  leak  springing  in  one  cannot 
communicate  to  the  rest.  There  are  some  peculia- 
rities in  the  construction  of  Mr  Wilson's  boat,  in 
being  neither  clincher  nor  carvel  built,  which  ena- 
bles bcr  to  sail  quicker ;  and  the  oars,  resting  on  the 
extremity  of  the  projecting  gunwale,  rowing  is  also 
more  easily  accomplisned.  These  gunwales  are  a  foot 
in  breadth  ;  and  Mr  Wilson  affirms,  that  his  boat 
cannot  roll  at  sea,  but  must  always  keep  a  level  po- 
sition, so  •  far  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  will  allow. 
«  She  may  heel,  but  cannot  roll ;  as  the  balances 
(projections)  are  always  ready  to  catch  either  way, 
and  the  opposite  one  assists  the  other  by  its  weight 
out  of  water  and  gravitation  ;  neither  can  this  boat 
pitch  like  another,  for  the  balance  bodies  (empty 
gunwales)  bein^  out  of  the  water,  and  the  breadth 
of  six  feet  only  in  the  water,  it  can  act  with  a  gra- 
vity on  the  water  equal  to  a  boat  of  the  weight 
(width)  of  six  feet ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  water 
upwards  equal  a  boat  of  eight  feet  wide."  The  au- 
thor of  this  device  is  here  exactly  describing  the  pro- 
perty of  outriggers,  to  which  his  reasoning  is  appli- 
<:able  in  respect  to  the  projections.  But,  excepting 
in  the  compartments  of  the  hollow  gunwales,  we  can 
scarcely  discern  any  difference  between  hi9  boat  apd 


Mr  Lukin*s.  An  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  Uft 
made  with  it  in  1806,  when  eight  persona  pat  to  sea  ^* 
and  rowed  through  very  heavy  breakers,  during  boit« 
terous  weather.  She  shipped  very  little  water,  and 
seemed  to  promise  much  utility.  But  we  cannot 
overlook,  on  a  comparison  with  Mr  Greatheid*t 
boat,  that  the  latter,  even  though  shattered,  prewmes 
a  great  degree  of  buoyancy  from  the  Quantity  of 
cork  used  in  its  construction  ;  whereas  Mr  Lukin'i 
or  Mr  Wilson's  boat  in  that  condition  wonld  only 
have  the  buoyancy  of  simple  timber.  A  boat  of  su- 
perior staunchness  and  strength,  devised  by  Mr  Bof« 
well,  cannot  properly  be  included  under  this  head, 
although  the  principles  which  he  bys  down  merit 
consideration,  because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  being  adopted  in  a  life  boat. 

Several  years  previous  to  1798,  Mr  Bremner,  a 
Scottish  clergyman  in  the  Orkneys,  conceived  it 
practicable  to  prepare  a  common  ship  boat  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  be  highly  useful  in  cases  of  shipwreck. 
The  expedient  he  proposes  is,  first,  to  load  the  bot- 
tom or  Iceel  with  a  piece  of  iron  for  ballast  of  three 
hundred  weight.  Secondly,  to  secure  a  quantity  of 
cork,  by  lashings,  sufficient  to  render  any  particular 
boat  buoyant ;  or,  where  cork  cannot  be  procured^ 
to  secure,  in  like  manner  by  lashings,  two  caaka  in 
the  inside  of  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  other  two  in 
the  stem,  which  shall  have  the  same  effect.     In  pte^ 

Earing  a  boat  for  this  apparatus,  four  ring  bolts  moct 
e  fastened  in  the  inside  of  the  keel,  one  close  to  the 
stem,  and  another  close  to  the  stem,  and  each  of  the 
remaining  two  a  third  of  the  whole  length  from  stem « 
and  stem.  On  the  outside  of  the  keel  are  to  be  two 
auger  holes,  through  which  ropes  lashing  the  cork 
may  be  run  and  fastened  to  the  ring  bolts.  *<  The 
q^uantity  of  cork  necessary,  which  whI  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  boat,  is  to  be  made  up  into  several  par- 
cels, but  none  larger  than  one  person  can  easily  ma- 
nage. Each  parcel  to  be  properly  secured  and  num- 
bered, so  that  the  whole  may  fit  and  fill  np  the  boat 
completely  in  the  spaces  betwixt  the  ring  bolts  fore 
and  aft,  as  above  described ;  and  to  answer  the  end» 
it  is  material  that  there  should  be  cork  enough  to 
rise  nearly  three  feet  above  the  gunwales,  so  as  to 
form  an  arch  from  gunwale  to  gunwale.  The  cork 
being  thus  laid  in  the  boat,  it  is  to  be  properiy  secu- 
red, first,  by  passing  a  strong  rope  round  all,  over 
the  gunwales  and  through  the  auger  bore  outside  the 
keel :  as  also  by  passing  seizing  ropes  from  the  ring 
bolt  in  the  stem  to  that  next  it  in  the  keel,  taking 
care  to  make  as  many  turns  and  seizings  betwixt 
these  ring  bolts  as  completely  to  secure  the  coik 
from  slipping  out.  The  very  same  thing  to  be  done 
as  to  the  rope  round  the  gunwales  and  through  the 
hole  outside  the  keel,  with  seizing  ropes  from  thr 
ring  bolts,  to  be  made  aft,  or  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat."  We  readily  agree  with  Mr  Bremner,  that,  ' 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  a  boat  provided  thus  with 
buoyant  substances,  will  neither  sink  nor  overset ; 
but  the  previous  condition  of  three  hundred  wei{[M 
of  iron  for.balbst,  we  acknowled^  inspires  us  wicb 
well-grounded  apprehension,  Neither  »  there  any 
thing  here  to  enable  the  boat  to  encounter  a  boister* 
ous  sea,  which  in  all  life  boats  we  consider  an  indis- 
pensible  qualification. » The  buoyancy  of  a  carg^o  faa6 
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mt*.^^A  m-inv  vcflseU.  Ih  thc  deolorablc  accident 
Guardian  frigate^  she  sunk  until  her 
d*:»  'vb  *vcrc  n;>ei  With  the  watcF ;  and  when  all  her 
rcmsittiitJg  crew  expected  to  be  insianify  swallowed 
wp  in  the-  ocean,  to  their  inexpressible  astonishment 
she  still  floated.  But  the  decks  of  thc  vesiel  were 
slronff,  and  there  were  ennpty  casks  withJn,  which, 
exactly  on  Mr  Bremncr*s  principle,  prevented  her 
(torn  sinking.  Wc  doubt  not  that  in  smooth  water, 
and  in  certain  cases  of  shipwreck^  a  boat  provided 
with  cork  or  casks  may  be  useful ;  yet  we  cannot 
forget  that,  without  either,  some  open  boats  have 
tAtlcd  one,  two,  even  above  three  thousand  miles 
through  tempestuous  seas.  The  Royal  Humane 
Society  awarded  a  premium  for* this  expedient  in 
1800 1  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  to 
which  the  model  oT  a  boat  prepared  m  above  was 
tfansmitted,  likewise  testified  their  approbation  by 
an  honorarj  remuneration.  We  believe  that  more 
recently,  Mr  Bremner  has  submitted  his  expedient 
Co  the  Society  for  thc  Encouragement  of  Arts,  and 
that  it  has  met  with  the  hke  approval,  though  we 
arc  still  ignorant  of  thc  particulars.  The  prmcipal 
inferiority  of  this  and  the  other  hfe  boats,  compared 
with  Mr  Grcathead*s  invention,  consists  in  their  be- 
ing so  much  more  easily  injured,  and  in  their  remain- 
ing scrviceabk  only  so  long  aa  entire ;  whereas  his 
boat  may  be  grievously  damaged,  and  still  bring  a 
crew  safe  ashore.  In  studying  the  best  principles 
whereon  a  hfe  boat  should  be  constructed,  great  re- 
|rard  is  to  be  paid  to  those  expedients  adopted  by 
shipwrecked  mariners,  who  had  few  conveniences  at 
command;  and  to  the  causes  which  have  been  de- 
^iructive  of  open  boats  or  decked  vessels  at  sea. 
S^c  Great  he  ad's  Repair t  €>f  the  Evidence  respecting 
i  aw  of  the  Life  Boat,     7\nmacitonB  Jot 

tL  ^agcm^H  ofAriSf  vol,  x,  20,  2S.     ^^n^^^- 

'^rif  of  Art s^  voK  iii,  27.     Trunsaciimu  of  the  Higfi- 
i4ind  Society ^  vol.  it.     (c) 

BOCCACIO,  or  Boi?CACE,  John,  sometimes  call- 
ed John  ds  CchtAldo,  a  celebrated  Italian  writer, 
waa  bom  afrCertaldo,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year  1S13.* 
Though  his  father  was  a  peasant  with  a  large  family, 
he  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the  mercantile  proxies- 
ftion  i  and,  with  this  view,  placed  him  under  a  mer- 
chant at  Florence,  who  carried  him  with  him  to  Pa- 
jis.     From  his  knowledge  of  accounts   he  at  first 
gaine4  the  aiffection  of  his  master  ;  but  his  taste  for 
poetry  began  to  relajc  his  attention  to  buaineis,  and, 
after  a  service  of  six  yelirs,  his  master  dismissed  him 
for  neghgeoce,.     He  now  bet; an  the  study  of  thc 
canon  law  ;    but   neither  the   remonstrances   of  his 
^f trends,  nor  the  hopes  of  preferment,  could  induce 
.liim  to  continue  a  study  which  was  at  such  variance 
,wilh  his  taste  for  poetry  and  philosophy.     He  per- 
,  severed,  however,  in  his  studies  till  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  abandoned  all  his  professional  views, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  poetry.     He  put  him- 
lelf  under  the  instruction  of  Petrarch,  and  sought  for 
knowledge  from  every  other  master  he  could  procure  j 
.but  liis  small  patrimony  was  insufficient  for  such  ex- 
|»enses,  and  he  was  compelled  to  accvpt  the  genero- 
lity  of  Petrarch,  who  supplied  him  both  with  money 


and  books.     About  this  time  he  met  with  Leontiu9  1 
Pilatus,  a  learned  Greek  of  Thcs3*alonica,  w^hom  he  " 
received  into  his  house,  and  loaded  whh  kindness, 
and  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  Greek  literature* 
He  heari  him  read  Homer ;   he  conversed  with  him- 
familiarly  for  almost  three  years ;  and,  as  Boccacio 
himself  remarks,  **  his  best  memory  was  unable  to 
retain  the  infinite  number  of  things  he  told  me,  my 
mind  being  also  perplexed  with  other  cares,  had  I 
not  committed  them  to  writing,"     The  reputation 
which  Boccacio  soon  acquired,  m  consequence  of  his 
intellectual  attainments,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
republic  of  Florence,  who  honoured  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  and  employed  him  in  many  of 
their  public  concerns.     In  consequence  of  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  Florence,  which  was  then  agitated  with 
contending  factions,  Petrarch  (1350)  withdrew  from 
that  city  mto  security  and  retirement.    The  republic 
regretted  the  loss  of  this  illustrious  poet,  and  com- 
missioned (1351)  Boccacio  to  negociate  his  return  ^ 
but,  instead  of  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  Boccacio 
was  inspired  by  Petrarch  with  the  same  love  of  tran- 
quillity, and    ne   henceforth  resolved   to   quit   Flo* 
rence.     After  having  visited  several  parts  of  Italy* 
he  went  to  thc  court  of  Naples,  where  he  met  with  t 
kind  i-eccption  from  King  Robert,     Here  he  fell  in 
love  with  Mary  of  Arragon,  the  natural  daughter  of 
that  prince,  whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Fiametta,  and  from  this  cause  he  remained  a  consider* 
able  time  at  Naples.     From  Naples  he  went  to  Sici* 
ly,  where  he  attracted  thc  particular  notice  of  Queea 
Joan.     The  tranquillity  of  Florence  being  in  some 
measure  resiorcd,  Boccacio    returned  to   that   city. 
In  1359,  he  went  to  visit  Petrarch  at  Milan,  and,  in 
consequence  of  some  conversation  which  passed  be- 
tween  them,  he  resolved   to  follow  a  more  serious 
courje  of  life.     This  resolution  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  1561,  when  he  was  warned  that  his  hfe  would 
be  short.    This  warning  was  given  him  by  Joachim  Ci* 
fini,  aCurthusian  friar  of  Sienna,  who  came  to  him  at 
Florence,  and  requested  a  private  audience.  •*  I  came 
hither,"  said  thc  friar,  **  at  the  desire  of  the  blessed 
Father  Petroni,  a  Carthusian  of  Sienna,  who,  though 
he  never   saw  you,   by   the   illumination  of  heaven 
knows  you  thoroughly.     He  charged  me  to  repre- 
sent to  you  your  extreme  danger,  unless  you  reform 
your  manners  and  your  writings,  wliich  are  the  in- 
struments thc  devil  uses  to  draw  men  into  his  snares, 
to  tempt  them  to  sinful  lusts,  and  to  promote  the  de- 
pravity of  their  conduct.     Ought  you  not  to  blush 
for  such  an  abuse  of  the  talents  God  has  given  you 
for  his  fflor)'  ?     What  a  reward  might  you  have  ob- 
taiued,  had  you  made  a  good  use  of  that  wit  and  elo- 
quence with  which  he  has  endowed  you !    On  thc 
contrary,  what  ought  you  not  to  fear  from  devoting 
yourself  to  lust,  and  waging  war  with  modesty,  by 
giving   lessons  of  libertinism   both  in  your  hfe  and 
writings !     The  blessed  Pclroni,  celebrated  for  his 
miracles  and  the  sobriety  of  his  hfe,  speaks  to  you  by 
my  voice.     He  charged  me  in  his  last  moments,  to 
beseech  and  exhort  you,  in  the  most  sacred  manner, 
to  renounce  poetry  and  those  profane  studiea  that 
have  been  your  constant  employment,  and  prevented 


•  Mrs  Dob«m  says,  t]^  Boccacio  wm  bom  at  Paris,    Life  rfFdrarck,  hook  it,  8vo,  voL  ii.  p.  3U 
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BtfcCftdo,  you  from  diKhafging  your  duly  aa  a  Chmtian.  If 
you  do  not  follow  my  dircctiotis,  be  assured  you  have 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  that  you  shall  suffer 
eternal  punishmentt  after  your  death-  God  has  re- 
vealed this  to  FatJier  Petroni,  who  ga^e  me  strict 
charge  to  inform  you  of  it*"  Ternficd  at  this  ao- 
\ettm  adflionitioH)  Boccacio  asked  the  friar  how  Pe* 
troni  came  to  know  him  ;  to  which  Ciani  repUedt 
that  Petroni  saw  all  this  in  a  mion,  and  charged  htm 
with  this  and  other  commiMions  at  Naples,  France, 
aud  England. 

In  consequence  of  this  interview,  BoccacJo  aban> 
doned  the  study  of  poetry  «nd  the  profane  author«» 
andt  in  opposition  lo  the  expostulations  of  Petrarch, 
he  determined  even  to  dispose  of  his  library.  Under 
these  serious  impresiions,  he  assumed  the  clerical  ha- 
bit,  and  became  more  regular  and  circumspect  in  his 
conduct.  He  revisited  Naples  in  1362  or  1363,  and 
he  toon  afterwards  went  to  Venice  lo  see  Petrarch. 
In  1365}  he  was  chosen  ambassador  lo  Pope  Urban  V. 
at  Avignon,  and  in  1367  he  attended  that  pontiff  at 
Rome  m  the  same  capacity.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  public  lecture  on  the  Comedia  o{  Dante,  which 
was  then  instituted  at  Florence,  and  began  his  labours 
in  October  1373,  The  bustle  of  active  lifc^  how- 
ever, was  too  oppressive  for  his  advanced  age,  so  that 
he  fflt  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Certaldo,  where  he 
died  of  a  disease  in  his  stomach,  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember 1S75#  in  the  62d  year  of  bis  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  James  and  St  Philip. 

Boccacio  was  i tic  author  of  numerous  worki,  both 
in  poetry  and  prose.  Though  he  was  ranked  in  the 
poetical  triumvirate  next  to  Dante  and-  Petrarch,  his 
poetical  compositions  arc  feeble  and  languid.  Hij 
Theicide  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  new  kind  of 
measure  in  which  it  is  written.  Boccacio  seems  to 
have  been  sensible  of  his  inferiority  as  a  poet.  After 
having  perused  the  sonnets  and  son^s  of  Petrarch^  he 
resolved  to  commit  his  own  to  the  flames;  and  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Petrarch,  he  actually 
^jurnt  all  his  Italian  verges. 

The  elegance  and  purity  of  the  stile,  however,  io 
which  his  prose  compositions  are  written,  amply  atone 
•for  the  defects  of  his  poetry.  The  most  celebrated 
of  his  productions  is  his  jyecamerone^  or  a  collection 
of  an  hundred  stories,  supposed  to  have  been  recited 
in  ten  days,  by  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
had  retired  from  the  plague  at  Florence  in  Jli^tS. 
This  work  met  with  universal  applause.  It  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  It  was  translated  into 
many  foreign  languages;  and  even  Petrarch  himself 
was  so  delighted  with  it,  as  to  translate  it  into  Latin, 
and  dedicate  the  work  to  Boccacio,  The  stories  of 
the  Decamerone  are  only  partly  fictitious.  The  man- 
ners of  various  classes  of  society  are  accurately  pour- 
trayedj    the  tricks  of  the  priesta  an?  severely  ex- 

Ijoied  ;  and  the  absurd  doctrines  of  the  Catho« 
ic  fciith  are  lashed  with  the  same  severity.  Hence  the 
Hooon  Catholic  writers  have  charged  Boccacio  with 
impiety  and  immorality,  and  his  Decamerone  has  been 
put  into  the  list  of  prohibited  books.  Nor  is  this 
charge  alto^ther  without  foundation-  The  stories 
are  often  ofsuch  a  lascivious  and  obscene  nature,  that 
the  French  translator,  in  the  edition  of  1697,  **  has 
Uken  particular  care  to  rrgulate  the  expressions,  and 


to  wrap  up  things  in  such  a  manner  that  ihe  fair  mm 
may  laugh  at  them  without  blushing."  Bayk  cilli 
it  ♦•  a  work  of  gallantry,  wherein  are  to  be  m 
diverting  love  adventures,  and  a  grtn  mvij 
tricks  played  husbands." 

The  other  works  of  Boccacio  are,  1.  \m  Inttiat 
De  Genealozin  Deorum^  foL  Basil,  1533^  witli  the 
notes  of  j.  Mycillus;  and  containing  also  a  Tfasfstar 
on  Mountainif  Riversj  Seoi,  and  LakeMm  %  Am 
Abridgment  of  ihe  Roman  Hisiarv/rom  Ramnim  tm 
A,  U.  724,  Cok)gn.  1534,  8vo,  3.  De  Cnnbm  Fi- 
rwum  Uttairium^  beginmn|^  with  Adam  and  rn^^g 
with  John  King  of  France.  Augs.  15H.  Th5 
work  was  translated  into  Italian,  Spantsli,  Eo^alii 
and  French.  His  Italian  worka  are,  bis  ft  Phio- 
calo  i  La  Fiameitia  i  VAmttOf  II  LaUriHiQ  (tA* 
more$  La  Vila  di  Drrnte ,-  wliich  are  all  writtca  in 
prose,  and,  excepting  the  U*.t,  are  all  foisiait<«i  ot  m 
amorous  kind,  intr-5*^^»er*ed  with  poetry,  3ee  Fa- 
bricii,  BiUioik.  Latin  Med,  truh  torn.  i.  p.  '1%^ 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  dilla  LeUerahtm  /tnimna,  ti^tn.*, 
p.  83,  439,  &c.  Dob80u*d  Lifeo/  Peirarr^  r.  ./n, 
RoBcoe's  Life  and  PoniiJira}<'  of  Le^x  ^  v, 

voL  iii,  p.  198.     Koscoe^A  Lift  of  Lorenzo  >  ,i, 

chap,  V.  voL  u  p.  320.  Gibbon's  Hnt.  cJ  n.  vvt 
vol.  xii.  p,  103.     (w) 

BOCCOLD.     iiee  Asabaptot!=* 

BOCCONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  elass  Dtt* 
decandna,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  BoTAMY.  (m) 

BOCHART,  Samlel*  the  most  leamrd  wfittr 
of  his  age,  was  burn  of  a  good  family  at  Roiseo,  k 
1599,     His  father,  who  wa  r  of  the  reform- 

ed church  at  Rouen,  paid  )  atteatiuo  to  the 

education  of  his  son,  and  had  ilie  happinesa  of  wit- 
nessing his  surprising  progress  in  the  acqiiisili^^n  qf 
knowledge.     He  was  put  under  the  r  ThoaMi 

Dempster,  a  learned  Scotsman,  who  pu  i  i  a  book 

on  Roman  antiquities  in  1612  j  and  such  was  the 
maturity  of  his  genius,  that,  at  the  age  of  twelvei  ht 
composed  forty-four  Greek  verses  in  pratae  of  hil 
master,  which  vren  pubbshed  at  the  begioaing  of 
the  book  just  mentioned*  Having  gone  throitgb  a 
course  of  philosophy  at  Sedan,  and  mamtained  fMk 
theses  in  1615,  he  went  to  study  divinity  at  SattMOTi 
under  Camero  ;  but  owing  to  the  civil  vifar,  w^mA 
dispersed  that  academy,  he  went  with  Cameio  la 
London,  where  he  appears  to  have  remained  ooly  t 
short  time.  In  1621,  he  repaired  to  Leyden,  wlierrfe 
studied  Arabic  under  Erpenius,  and  formed  a  parts* 
cular  connection  w^ith  his  maternal  uncle  M.  Rj«rt» 
who  dedicated  to  Bochart  his  CaihoUcm  OHimdst' 
us  in  1629.  On  his  return  to  France,  lie  was  appfite* 
cd  to  the  church  of  Caen,  in  Normandyt  wHete  Ui 
reputation  was  greatly  extended  by  a  long  theo^cU 
cal  controversy  which  he  held  with  Veron,  Tras 
theologian  having  a  special  mission  from  the  court  Qi 
dispute  throughout  the  kingdom,  challenged  Bcclnrt 
on  the  4th  of  September,  16^,  and  harmaaed  him  ia 
the  most  importunate  manner  till  the  time  and  plice 
were  appointed  This  dispute  was  held  in  the  casck 
of  Caen,  before  a  number  of  Protestafits  and  Gallic 
lies,  and  in  presence  of  the  Duke  de  LfMigortilfei 
governor  of  the  province,  and  continued  for  niae  A- 
tings,  from  the  22d  of  September  uU  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, when  Vcron  w|S  compelled  lo  i{tiH  the  SAL 
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TKi*  irtveUing  con t  rove raklint,  liowever»  cbtmed  the 
rJctory  ;  though  hh  iirnorance  of  Greek  m\i\  H^* 
bri^Wt  ^1^^  hli*  ^     '  '  ,^  Vtcly 

exponed  by  \m  '  pu- 

taiion  w h k c h  Bo L 1 1 J !  L   ^Wi  i ,  .  d  l r  >  nv  t  h  J  riy^ 

WM  greatly  increased,  in  1649,  by  the  ;  n  of 

his  Phnlfg  and  CauQarty  the  titles  of  the  twwt parts  of 
hi*  Ut'ugiftphia  Sacra,  a  work  wittch  treats  ot  the  t\h* 
prr«ion  of  mankind  occ:^ 
tongues,  and  of  the  colun 

nician«.     In   the  cowrse  uf  u  liea, 

his  rttlcotioo  was  Tiecessarily  u  ilia- 

tci*al  subjects;  and  had  Im  life  bctu  prolonged,  orien* 
ta!  hterature  would  have  received  many  important 
idditiona  from  his  pen.  Hit  attention  was  attracted 
to  the»e  subjects,  while  preparing  sermons  on  the 
book  of  GencMs.  When  he  came  to  the  second 
chapter,  he  was  led  to  explain  the  siittation  of  the 
garden  of  Eden.     The  following  chapter  turned  hia 

attention  to  the  origin  of  nations;  and  many  ' " 

occurred,  which  directed  hi«  attention  to  th^ 
plants,  and  precious  stones  mentioned  in  the  r^iriEe. 
Oil  a  branch  of  this  last  subk-ct|  he  published  a  work 
at  Londort,  tri  1G63,  entitled,  ///VroroeVaw,  or  De 
AnimQiif>u3  Sficra  Hcriptura.  The  information 
which  he  collected  respecting^  the  garden  of  £dert, 
the  pbnlfl,  and  precious  stones,  &c.  were  not  in  a 
«tate  fit  for  publication  at  the  lirne  of  his  death. 

In  the  year  !*i52,  Bochart  wafi  invitc-d  to  the  court 
of  Chrisiina,  Queen  of  Sweden  ;  and,  in  compliance 
witli  the  cnruest  wishes  of  that  illustnou«  princess, 
he  repaired  thither  in  company  with  M»  Huet,  after» 
wardd  Bi&hop  of  Avranchcui  who  compoiied  an  ele- 
gant poem  on  their  journey,  in  Latin  verse.  The  ca- 
price and  levity  of  the  Swedish  Queen,  however,  did 
not  well  accord  with  the  sober  gravity  of  a  divine. 
Bochart  did  not  rehsh  the  liberties  which  she  was 
diapo«ed  to  take  with  her  literary  friends  ;  and  he 
rtrturned  to  France  in  1653.  When  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  Huet,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Cai»i!,  he  was  cut  off  by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  on  the 
i6th  May  1(>67. 

«*  T"     *  'jj  of  Bochart,"  says  Mr  Bayle,  **  vast 

Si  tt  \K  ut  hit>  principal  quahfication  ;  he  had 

a  *  uiiuitely  more  estimable  in   htm  than   all 

111  :ge.     And,  on  that  account,  he  possessed 

Ki¥  glory  with  a  great  deal  of  traoquiUity,  fihehen*d 
from  thfj^c  unhappy  quarrels,  which  so  many  other 
1^  I  draw  on  themselves,  by  their  pride  atid 

p;:  Htyle." 

Besides*  the  works  already  mentioned,  Bochart 
pubhfihcd  a  letter,  in  1650,  On  the  auihoniy  of  Kin^i^ 
nnd  the  institution  q/Btdiops  ami  Prieiix  ;  in  166S, 
n  letter  to  M.  Sarran,  attempting  tu  prove  that 
Mj^^%  was  never  tu  Italy;  and  a  treatise  agaiu6t  La 
B*rr^,  the  Jeroit,  On  the  Toleration  of  LtUheranism^ 
Tbc  two  ftrst  of  these  were  pubHshed  in  the  edition 
of  hia  Geograpkia  Sacra^  printed  at  Frankfort  in 
16B].  T&  works  of  Bochart  wiere  collected  and 
published  at  Leyden  in  1712,  in  three  volumes  folio, 

I  by  M.  de  Villenoandy.  (o) 
BOCNIA,  a  town  in  the  paJatinate  of  Cracow,  in 
Poland,  surrounded  with  hills,  and  situated  near  the 
tmiU  river  Raab,  which  runs  into  tW  VtfM!  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  ^alt  mines,  wfaidi  were  discovered  an 
yOL.III.  PART  IV. 
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1^1.  The  mine  is  about  IftdOQ  feet  long,  750 
broadband  120<)dcep.  Al^baater,  and  large  pieces 
of  black  wood  encrusted  with  salt,  are  fouud  in  it. 
The  salt  occurs  tn  veins  ;  and,  after  behig  cut  into 
SHi  "  .is  packed  up  in  canks.     (j) 

1  *  A,  the  name  of  a  harbour  on  the  we«t 

coast  ot  Nurlh  Amenca,  The  north  point,  which 
consitkti  of  low  steep  clilTs,  has  the  appearance  of  an 
island  \  from  the  souths     The  land  nrtire* 

to  the  c  -rms  jut  inlet  favourable  for  anchor- 

age. It  IB  niucii  exposed  to  the  south  and  south-cast 
winds ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  obstructed 
by  a  bank  of  sand,  on  which  the  water  is  about  nine 
feet  deep.  The  land  rises  gently  from  the  shore, 
and  is  covered  with  bushes  and  verdure.  The  na- 
tives were  quite  inoffensive*  The  men  went  naked, 
while  the  women  wore  skins  over  their  shoulders, 
and  about  their  waists,  and  were  tatooed  like  the  fe- 
males of  the  Sandwich  lUands.  The  language  which 
th«?v  spoke,  was  a  mixtunc  of  Spanish  and  their  own 
dialect.  East  Long.  2:17'  21',  North  Lat.  38°  2l\ 
See  Vancouver's  Voi/nge,     (V) 

BO DI  ANUS*  a  genus  of  thoradc  fishes-  See 
It  I  Ai\.     [vo) 

N\  a  borough  and  market  town  to  Com- 
wall,  ;*uuitcd  between  two  hills,  nearly  in  the  centre 
oi  the  county.  The  town,  which  has  lately  been 
much  improved,  stftiui  u  m  face  of  one 

of  the  hills,  and  cou&j  nreet,  unequally 

paved,  and  narrow^  at  one  end,  stretching  for  a  mifc 
from  east  to  we«it.  It  waa  once  the  principal  seat  of 
religion  in  the  district,  and  is  said  to  have  contained 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  churches.  The  parish  church, 
the  only  one  now  remaining,  is  a  large  amcieot  build- 
ing, consisting  of  three  aisles  and  a  tower.  The 
principal  public  building  is  a  new  county  Jail  and 
bridewell,  begun  in  1779,  on  the  plan  of^  Howard* 
Near  the  town  are  some  monumental  stones,  arranged 
io  three  circles,  called  the  Hurkrs,  supposed,  by  X}t 
Stukely,  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Druid  temple  There 
is  here  a  manufacture  of  common  serges,  and  a  num- 
ber of  dealers  in  wool,  which  is  wanlicd  and  combed 
in  the  town,  and  spun  in  the  s.  '  'fs. 

The  yarn  is  sent  to  A^hbunon,  in 

Devonshire,    Large  quantities  of  ^vuol  dj  g. 

sited  here  for  sale.     Number  of  houses  .  _  pu* 

lation  2299,  of  whom  350  arc  returned  a  a  engaged  m 
trade  and  manufaclures.  See  Polywhcle- s  Htsion/  qf 
CarmmiL     (o) 

BOECE,or  BoETiuu**,  Hector,  a  native  of  Dun- 
dee,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  shire  of 
Angus,  was  born  in  the  year  1470,  He  first  studtol 
at  Dundee,  and  then  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  af* 
terwards  professor.  On  quittuig  Aberdeen  he  visH* 
ed  Paris,  and  became  a  student  in  that  university  in 
the  college  of  Montague.  This  was  the  commence- 
meut  of  a  friendship  and  correspondence  betwixt  him 
and  Erasmus,  the  scholar  and  the  wit,  wl  '  ■  rs, 
addressed  to  Boethius,  dre  bttil  extant,  a.  nt- 

ly  attest  the  estimatioy  in  which  he  hem  his  cot* 
respondent.  Boethius  was  appointed  pnncipal  of 
King's  colli  !  was  founded  in  Aberdeen  by 

Dr  William   .  n»  bishop  of  Abrrdeeii,  about 

the  year  1500.  oniev  agree  in  the  debcnp- 

tioil  of  Im  soci;i<  .,  and  bterary  atuoAmenu^ 


fimle^ 

H 
Bocce. 
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Boece.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  his  productions  are  a  sufficient- 
■"«'*  ■'  ly  honourable  testimony.  They  consist  of  his  Lives 
of  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen^  three  parts  of  which  are 
given  to  Elphinston,  the  founder  of  his  college.  This 
work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pubhciy  com- 
mented upon,  with  much  either  of  praise  or  of  ani- 
madversion. But  his  msx  production,  the  history  of 
Scotland,  Scotorum  Historia  ab  iUius  Gentis  originef 
1526,  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  strongly  sea- 
soned with  that  bitterness,  which  is  thought  to  re- 
lieve the  insipidity  of  learned  disputation.  Lloyd, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  described  Boethius  as  a  late  ro- 
mancer. Sir  Robert  Grordon  of  Stratogh,  with  greater 
decorum  of  language,  condemned  him  as  severely. 
«<  To  confess  the  truth,"  he  says,  <<  I  dislike  Boe- 
thius's  history.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  historical 
writing,  and  uving  m  a  rude  age,  he  has  written  what 
we  cannot  read  without  shame.'*  He  then  notices 
.his  stories  of  Caractacus,  the  Silures,  whom  he  places 
in  the  north,  Camelodunum,  and  the  threatening  let- 
ter of  their  king  to  Julius  Csesar ;  and  then  asks, 
**  Is  not  this  solemn  doating  ?"  Stillingfleet,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  pronounces,  that  if  Hector  Boethius 
did  not  forge  all  the  names  of  the  pretended  first 
race  of  Scottish  kings,  from  Ferguft  I.  to  Fergus  II., 
lie  did  insert  many  things  contrary  to  the  ancient 
.mytholoffy  in  John  de  rordon,  and  filled  up  the 
story  of  those  kings,  not  out  of  their  own  annals 
as  far  as  yet  appears,  but  in  a  ereat  measure  out 
of  his  own  invention.  Boethius,  nowever,  has  not 
wanted  advocates ;  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were.  Sir  Geor?e  Mackenzie,  in  an  answer  to  Bishop 
Lloyd,  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  Royal  Line  of 
Scotlandf  and  Archbishop  Spotiswood.  The  arch- 
bishop does  not  scruple  to  say,  that  **  Boethius  is  tra- 
duced by  some  of  the  EngUsh  writers  for  a  fabulous 
and  partial  historian  ;  but  they  who  like  to  peruse 
his  history  will  perceive,  that  this  is  spoken  out  of 
passion  and  malice,  and  not  upon  any  just  cause.'' 
The  truth,  however,  as  in  most  cases  of  opposing 
prejudiceSf  probably  hes  between  both.  The  mind 
of  Boethius  was  certainly  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
credulity  of  his  day ;  and  he  has  admitted  into  his 
l^istory  narratives  of  idle  miracles,  pretended  to  have 
lent  their  art  to  signalize  every  public  revolution. 
He  has  also  brought  its  authenticity  into  some  sus- 
picion, by  the  frequent  and  detailed  specimens  of 
oratory  which  he  has  thrown  into  his  history.  Hence 
when  his  friend  and  panegyrist  Erasmus  declares, 
that  ^*  he  knew  not  to  lie ;"  if  the  phrase  allowed  it, 
it  would  be  difficult  not  to  suspect  the  lively  reformer 
of  a  sly  equivoque,  admitting  only  his  want  of  dexte- 
rity. Vossius  may  seem  an  impartial  judge ;  and  he 
confessed,  in  his  time,  that  Boethius  had  mingled  many 
fsbles  with  authentic  history  :  and  Buchanan  owned, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  excused. 

The  history  is  written  in  a  style  which  has  gained 
it  the  highest  commendations.  Erasmus  describes 
the  author  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  felicity  of  ta- 
lents, and  natural  eloquence.  As  a  proof  that  he 
gave  this  opinion  honestly,  (for  he  sometimes  flatter- 
eid  princes,)  he  gave  a  catalogue  of  his  own  works 
then  published,  1530,  in  a  letter  to  Boethius;  and 
^.another  he  sent  him  some  poetical  trifles,  which  he 
ffiid.not  wish  to  see  the  light»  with  this  confidential 
k 


caution,  Si  jmd  Erasmum  amas,  emo9  HUus  mmw  m- 
quam  efferas. 

Boethius  is  thought  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1550.  Before  his  death,  he  added  an  eighteeiith  and  ' 
part  of  a  nineteenth  book  to  his  history,  which  was 
afterwards  brought  down  to  the  reign  of  Jmmea  III. 
by  Ferrerius,  a  Fiedmontese.  Ferrerius,  q>emknie  of 
the  eighteenth  book,  declares,  that  he  has  treated  of 
things  there  in  so  Comprehensive  a  manner,  that  he 
believes  no  one  could  have  executed  the  deaign  with 
more  fidelity  and  life  than  he  has  done. 

An  epigram  was  written  upon  Boethini  by  Hum- 
phrey Lloyd,  the  English  antiquarian,  which  for 
dulness  might  be  given  for  his  epiUph : 

HcetorU  kistnriei  M  quot  matdadm  munia 

Si  vis  vt  nuwtenm,  leciwr  a«»oe,  fiM, 
Idem  mejubetuJluciwM  mwmentre  muaimmp 
Et  iiquidi  ttdUu  dtmumeram  jpotf. 

This  is  no  more  to  be  accused  of  wit  than  that  whi^ 
was  written  upon  his  friend  and  correspondent  Eras- 
mus, though  Its  prosody  is  better.     See  Erasmus. 

{ J-  M.) 

BO£HM£RIA,a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Monoecia,  and  order  Tetrandria.  See  Botany,  (iv) 

B(£OTI  A,  was  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece ; 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Citheron,  which  se- 
parated it  from  Attica ;  on  the  south  by  the  gulf  of 
Corinth ;  on  the  west  by  Phocis ;  and  on  the  north 
bv  the  strait  Euripus,  now  called  the  Negropoot. 
This  region  is  now  denominated  SiramuUppa  ;  and 
Thebes,  its  ancient  capital,  is  known  by  the  modem 
appellation  Stives,  Adorned  by  the  Copaia,  a  hike 
fourteen  miles  in  len|rth  and  eight  in  breadth,  and 
intersected  by  the  nvers  Ismenes  and  Asopus,  as 
well  as  by  many  lesser  streams,  the  valleys  of  Beeotb 
were  remarkably  fertile ;  and  the  hills,  which  wne 
most  numerous  in  the  district  of  Aonia,  properiy  so 
called,  afforded  excellent  pastura^  for  flocks.  Wash- 
ed by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  and  indented  with  many 
convenient  harbours,  no  country  was  more  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  extensive  commerce,  ana  for 
adding  to  its  natural  productions  the  comforts  and 
luxunes  of  the  various  q|i]arters  of  the  globe.  The 
following  places,  rendered  famous  either  by  the  poetit 
or  historic  muse,  were  situated  in  this  region.  AnKs^ 
a  sea-port  on  the  Euripus,  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  the  Grecian  heroes  assembled  to  form  that  ooo- 
federacy  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  TVvf. 
Thespia,  a  city  built  upon  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  Mount  Helicon,  which  rises  behind  it; 
places  consecrated  to  the  muses,  and  from  which  that 
narmonious  choir  were  called  Thespiades  and  Heli- 
coniades.  The  cave  of  Trophonius,  who,  being  coa- 
sulted  as  a  soothsayer  by  toe  credulous  neighbour 
hood,  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  Jupiter  there  utter- 
ed his  responses,  and  that  the  persons  who  eatered 
the  cave  to  consult  the  oracle,  were  never  afterwards 
seen  to  laugh.  The  straita  of  Thennopylse,  situa- 
ted at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  where  Leonidas  and 
the  300  Spartans  opposed  the  vast  army  of  Xerxes, 
and  gloriously  penshcd  to  save  their  country  firooi 
Persian  slavery. 

When  we  attempt  to  fbnn  an  acquaintance  with 
the  first  inhabitants  of  this  region,  we  find  then  » 
involved  in  the  darknesa  of  antiquitfy  that  il  is  ibk 


IKeir  origin,  to  mirk  their  cha- 
racter, or  to  dcBcribe  their  exploits.  The  fabuloiit 
muse  of  Greece  informs  u%t  that  Jupiteri  in  the  shape 
of  a  bull  (probably  in  a  (hip^  which,  having  that 
animal  painted  on  its  fttern»  bore  that  namet)  carried 
off  Eurona  from  the  court  of  Agenor  king  of  Sidun 
to  the  itiaiid  of  Crete  :  that  her  father  commanded 
Cadmus  to  go  in  quest  of  hijs  sister,  and  not  to  return 
till  she  waft  Tound  ;  that  Cadmus,  after  a  long  and 
unsucceasful  search,  arriving  at  Delphot,  in  obedience 
U>  the  oracle,  followed  the  foot  steps  of  an  ox,  which 
was  browsing  in  the  fields  {  and  that  on  the  spot 
where  that  animal  lay  down,  he  built  a  citadel,  which 
he  called  Cadmca  from  himttelf  i  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  capital,  which  he  denominated  Thebes ;  and  to 
ihe  country  itself  he  gave  the  name  Bccotia,  from  the 
tm  (^♦w«)  which  had  been  his  ^uide.  The  learned, 
Isowever,  are  not  agreed  concemmg  the  country  from 
wksch  Cadmus  and  his  associates  migrated.  Some 
tliink  that  they  were  natives  of  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
and  that  this  new  capital  derived  its  name  from  that 
place;  others  that  they  came  from  Phenicia  j  but  if 
we  durst  hazard  a  conjecture,  we  would  suppose  that 
tbey  were  Canaanites,  of  the  family  of  the  Cadmo- 
iute««  (Genesis  XV.  19.)  or  EastcriiuM^f  an  apnclla- 
tion  which  they  received  from  their  inhabiting  Mount 
Hermon,  the  eastern  boundary  of  Canaan,  from  which 
place  HermioDc  the  wife  of  Cadmus  derived  her 
name ;  and  that  tliey  fled  from  the  invasion  of  Joshua, 
with  whom  they  were  cotemporary.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  maintained,  that  this  region  was  called 
Cadmus  by  Cadmus,  and  that  it  received  the  name  of 
B(£otia  long  after  in  this  manner  :  Bceotius,  the  son 
erf  Neptune  by  Ame  the  daughter  of  ^olua  king  of 
JBolus  in  Tiiessaly,  succeeding  to  his  grandfather, 
called  that  kingdom  Birotia  from  his  own  name,  and 
liis  capital  Arne  from  tlie  name  of  his  mother.  This 
Bccotia  subsisted,  as  an  independent  state,  upwards 
of  200  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  inhabi- 
taxktB  were  forced,  by  the  Thes&alians,  to  migrate  to 
i^c  country  which  the  desccndents  of  Cadmus  still 
possessed ;  and  obtaining  there  a  settlement,  called  it 
Bototia  from  the  country  which  they  had  left*  We, 
however,  imagine  that  it  bore  that  name  from  the 
tioie  of  Cadmus.  As  it  is  supposed  that  the  nipe  of 
Europa  took  place  about  154-5  years  after  the  iiood, 
the  kingdom  of  Bceotia  must  have  been  founded  a 
short  time  afterwards.  From  Cadmus  to  Xaothus, 
the  ]a»t  of  the  Borotian  kings,  a  period  of  nearly  SCO 
veara  cbpsed-  At  his  death  the  Boeotians,  weary  of 
kingly  government,  formed  themselves  into  a  repub- 
hc,  which  continued  till  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Aomana.  But  as  this  dynasty  is  chiefly  known  in 
hittory  by  the  name  of  Thebea,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  that  article  for  an  account  of  its  exploits,  both  in 
its  monarchical  and  its  republican  form« 

A«  written  laws,  which  only  can  circumscribe  the 
will  of  the  prince  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  people, 
were  unknown  during  the  time  of  the  B<£otiaii  kings, 
a  most  arbitrary  and  tyrannic  despotism  was  esta> 
bitched.  When  the  kingdom  became  a  republic,  the 
principal  officers  of  slate  were,  the  praetor,  or  stra* 
tegot,  who  presided  in  the  supreme  council,  and  had 
the  chief  command  of  the  army.  The  bcrotarehi, 
who  formed  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  both  in 


dvil  and  military  iffaira,  unu  who  were  empowered, 
not  only  to  assist  the  prxtor  with  their  advice,  but 
also  to  compel  him  to  adopt  tt.  The  pulfrmarchi, 
who  administered  justice  in  the  various  di^irtciiL,  and 
maintained  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  state.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Bceotian  laws  is  very  imperfect.  It 
appears,  however,  that  though  neither  merchants  nor 
roechaoics  were  allowed  to  exercise  any  ofSce  of  go- 
vernment, till  the  cjtpiration  of  ten  years  after  they 
had  retired  from  business,  yet  they  were  accounted 
citizens,  an  honour  to  which  they  were  not  admitted 
in  any  other  Grecian  state :  That  the  parent  who 
exposed  his  child  was  capitally  punished ;  and  if  he 
waa  not  able  to  support  it,  the  magistrate  had  au< 
thority  to  assign  it,  as  a  slave,  to  any  one  wilUng  t^ 
receive  it :  That  marriage  was  contracted  by  bnng- 
ing  home  the  bride  in  a  kmd  of  car ;  the  axle-tree 
ofwhich,  by  being  immediately  burnt,  informed  the 
bride  that  she  was  never  to  desert  the  house  of  her 
husband.  Robbery  and  piracy,  which,  at  least  in 
the  early  period  of  the  stale,  were  frequently  prac- 
tised, rendered  property  insecure  j  and  the  insecurity 
of  property  greatly  obstructed  the  progress  of  agn- 
culture  and  commerce*  As  pride  and  courage  were 
prominent  features  in  the  Bceotian  character,  we  al* 
low,  that  the  former  sometimes  inspired  them  with 
insolence,  and  the  latter  degenerated  into  cruelty;  hut 
their  history,  dis6gured  as  it  is  by  poetic  fablcsi  vriU 
not  allow  us  to  imagine  that  their  annals  were  stained 
with  deeds  of  greater  atrocity  than  those  which  black* 
ened  the  annals  of  neighbouring  states.  When  we 
likewise  recollect  that  the  Sacred  Batlniioth  a  band 
of  300  young  warriors,  were  raised  and  maintained 
and  disciplined  by  this  state ;  that  vheir  military  evo- 
lutions were  directed  by  the  harmonious  sounds  of 
the  flute;  that  their  minds  were  animated  by  the 
most  generous  and  manly  sentiments;  that  their  va* 
lour  often  triumphed  over  the  power  of  Sparta,  and 
at  last  covered  with  their  bodies  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  stationed  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Chcronaca;  we  will  readily  acknowledge,  that  though 
the  Boeotians  might  not  be  free  from  those  vices 
which  universally  p  rev  ad  when  civilizatiou  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  yet  they  likewise  exhibited,  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  those  virtues,  which,  though  they  may 
be  softened  and  rcdned  by  art,  must  derive  their  ori- 
gin and  their  vigour  from  nature.  The  men  were 
generally  healthy,  strong,  and  active:  the  women 
tall,  elegant^  and  beautifuL  Horace  asserts,  that 
their  minds  were  rendered  dull  by  their  tl»ick  and 
foggy  atmosphere.  But  a  country  which  could  boast 
of  that  transcendent  wisdom  and  valour  which  Epa* 
minondas  displayed  on  the  fields  of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea — a  country  which  inspired  the  rural  laya 
of  Hesiod,  which  Virgil  did  not  disdain  to  imitate ; 
and  fired  the  soul  of  Pindar  with  those  daring  oum* 
ber?,  which  Horace  himself,  in  the  happiest  hour 
of  inspiration,  could  scarcely  hope  to  equal,  might 
licar  with  contempt  the  witty  sarcasm  of  that  sati- 
rist; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the 
little  progress  of  the  Boeotians  in  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  not  to  the  niggardness  of  nature,  but  to  the 
want  of  proper  education,  and  to  their  employmentff 
which  were  better  adapted  to  imp  rove  the  powers  of 
their  bodies  than  of  their  minds.     Letters,  however^ 
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Boerliaave.  were  known  in  Eocotla  from  the  time  of  Cadmus, 
though  the  alphabet  which  he  introduced  contained 
only  sixteen  characters,  and  was  not  completed  till 
many  ages  after.  See  Pausan.  in  BceoU  Herod,  lib.  v. 
Dioaor,  lib.  iv.  Horn.  liiad.  lib,  iii.  iv.  Stat.  Theb, 
Bryant,  AnaL  Anc,  Myth.  Univers.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
p.  370.     (n) 

BOERHAAVE,  Hermax,  amost  distinguished 
physician,  was  bom  Dec.  ^1.  1668.  He  was  son  of 
the  Rev.  James  Boerhaavc,  minister  of  the  village  of 
Voerhout,  two  miles  from  Ley  den.  Being  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  church,  he  was  educated  on  a 
plan  suited  to  that  view,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  proficiency,  both  at  the  public  school  of  Ley  den 
and  at  the  university.  When  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  lost  his  father  ;  and  his  mother  being  thus  left  a 
widow  with  nine  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
not  yet  seventeen,  and  with  a  very  slender  provision 
for  their  support,  he  found  it  difhcult  to  obtain  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  education.  At  one  time  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  teaching  mathematics  to 
procure  subsistence.  In  1690,  he  took  his  degree  in 
philosophy  ;  and  in  an  inaugural  disputation  on  the 
distinctiou  between  matter  and  mind,  he  exposed,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  learning,  the  unsoundness  of  the 
principles  of  Epicurus,  Hoobes,  and  Spinoza.  While 
prosecuting  the  study  of  theology,  that  of  nature 
had  not  been  neglected  by  him,  and  at  length  it 
seemed  to  engross  his  whole  attention.  He  entered, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  on  a  regular  course 
of  medical  education,  and  resolved  to  obtain  a  degree 
in  physic  before  entering  the  church.  Of  all  medical 
Avnters,  he  particularly  admired  Hippocrates  and 
Sydenham.  The  former  he  considerea  as  the  source 
of  medical  science ;  and  the  latter  he  says,  he  repeat- 
edly perused,  and  every  time  with  greater  eagerness. 
He  made  rapid  and  vast  progress  in  all  the  branches 
of  medical  knowledge,  anatomy,  physiology,  che- 
mistry, botany,  surgery,  and  medicine  ;i  and  obtained 
a  degree  from  the  university  of  Harderwick  in  1693. 

But  being  still  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
profession  of  a  clergyman,  he  was  on  the  point  of  pe- 
titioning for  a  licence  to  preach,  when  a  report,  un- 
justly spread,  of  his  havmg  revolted  to  the  standard 
of  Spinoza,  excited  so  much  popular  prejudice  against 
him,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  pursuit,  and  to 
apply  himself  wholly  to  the  medical  profession. 

At  first  his  practice  was  so  small,  that  it  was  in- 
sufficient for  his  support ;  but  he  continued  to  sup- 
ply the  defect  by  teaching  mathematics ;  till,  on  the 
death  of  Drelincourt,  in  1701,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  the  institutes  of  medicine  at  Loyden ; 
and  was  successively  professor  of  physic  and  botany, 
and  of  chemistry  and  botany,  in  that  university.  In 
1714,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  and  phy- 
sician to  the  hospital  of  St  Augustine.  The  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Paris  wrote  to  him  about  this 
time,  requesting  his  correspondence  on  botany  and 
physics,  and  elected  him  a  member  in  1728.  The 
Roynl  Society  of  London  elected  him  a  member  of 
their  body  in  17.% 

H(*  had  filled  with  such  distinction  the  various  of- 
fices in  which  lie  had  been  placed,  and  had  acquired 
so  much  fame  by  the  publication  of  his  celebrated 
Apkomms^  and  other  treatises,  that   Leyden  was 


now  become  the  school  of  medical  icieiice  for  Eu-  Becrk 
rope.  Dr  Matty  says,  the  city  was  scarcely  sufficient  ^^^ 
to  contain  the  uumbers  of  students  who  resorted  to 
htm.  But  in  1722,  the  course  of  his  academical  lec« 
tures,  as  well  as  his  practice,  was  interrupted  by  aii 
attack  of  rheumatism,  so  severe,  that  the  history 
of  It  can  hardly  be  perused  without  horror.  He  was 
con  lined  to  his  bed  for  tive  montlis,  and  compelled  to 
lie  on  his  back  without  motion  ;  as  the  slightest  ef- 
fort gave  him  exquisite  pain.  But  he  at  length  re- 
covered  beyond  the  expectation,  and  to  the  great  joy, 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

His  malady,  he  says,  was  brought  on  by  an  im* 
prudent  transgression  of  those  rules  which  he  had  so 
often  been  at  pains  to  inculcate  upon  others.  He  rose 
one  morning  before  light,  and  rashly  exposed  himself, 
while  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  to  the  cold  air  and 
dews. 

His  medical  skill  seems  here  to  have  been  of  little 
avail ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  disease 
had  never  been  described  by  medical  writers  as  dis- 
tinct from  gout  before  Sydenham,  in  whose  works 
only  Boerhaave  could  find  an  account  of  his  own  dis- 
order. It  is  observable,  too,  that,  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Aphorisms^  which  was  published  in  1708, 
no  notice  is  taken  of  rheumatism ;  but  this  disease  ap- 
pears in  the  subsequent  editions;  his  attentioa  hi- 
ving been  but  too  strongly  directed  towards  it.  In 
the  above  most  distressing,  we  had  almost  said  scarcely 
tolerable  situation,  he  set  an  admirable  example  of  pa- 
tience and  resignation  ;  and  this  he  was  enabled  to 
do,  not  only  from  his  steady  acquiescence  in  the  di- 
vine principles  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  never  lost 
sight,  but  also,  as  he  told  a  friendf  from  his  revolving 
in  his  memory,  as  he  lay  whole  days  and  nights  withp 
out  sleep,  the  stores  of  knowledge  he  had  then  trei* 
sured  up,  and  thus  diverting  his  attention  from  what 
he  sometimes  thought  insupportable  torment. 

Having  resumed  his  studies  and  laboun,  and  piu> 
sued  them  with  unremitting  ardour  for  four  yean 
more,  he  again  became  so  ill  that  his  friends  despaired 
of  him.  He  recovered,  however,  so  far  as  to  fale  ahk 
to  continue  his  lectures ;  but,  in  1729,  having  had 
frequent  returns  of  his  disorder,  he  judged  it  prodent 
to  resign  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and  botany. 

From  this  time  he  lived  more  privately,  but  was 
far  from  being  idle.  Numerous  patients  consulted 
him  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  coming  to  him  when 
their  diseases  would  permit,  and  when  they  would 
not,  transmitting  to  him  their  cases  in  writing,  to  ask 
his  opinion  and  advice.  Much  of  his  time  was  also 
spent  in  revising  his  different  works  for  new  and  im- 
proved editions,  as  well  as  in  revising  and  publishing 
correct  editions  of  many  valuable  works  of  other 
writers.  Still,  however,  he  enjoyed  ease  in  compari- 
son of  his  former  mode  of  life ;  and  he  now  chiefly  re- 
sided at  his  country  house,  a  short  way  from  Leyden, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached.  His  principal  amusement  was  to  visit  ind 
superintend  the  culture  of  the  numerous  plants  in  his 
extensive  garden. 

About  the  middle  of  1737»  he  became  affected  by 
a  disease  which  at  last  proved  fatal.  The  following 
account  of  which,  written  by  himself  to  a  firiend  in 
Loudon,  fifteen  days  before  be  dieds  willr  we  should 
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hope,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  not  only  as  a  speci- 
'  men  of  the  manijer  of  this  great  master  of  the  medical 
art,  but  as  a  historical  account  of  the  disease  which  de- 
prived the  world  of  such  a  valuable  man,  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  admirable  piety  and  resignation.  *<  jEtas^  ia^ 
boTf  corporisque  ophna  pinguetudu,  effecerant  ant^ 
annuiftj  ut  ineriibus  refertum,  frraxty  kebesy  plenitu^ 
dine  Uirgens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  motus  minimosy  cum 
sensu  suffbcafionis,  puisu  mirifice  anomaloy  tneptum 
evaderei  ad  ullum  motiirn,  Urgebat  prtjccipue  sub- 
xistens  vrorsus  et  interrupt  a  respirntio  ad  prima  soni' 
ni  initia  ;  unde  somnits  prorsus  prohil}ebalury  cum 
JbrmidabiU  strangidntionis  molestid,  Iliuc  hydropo 
pedunij  cruruniy  Jemorumy  scroti,  prccputiiy  et  abdo* 
minis  ;  qua  tame?i  omnia  subinta,  Sed  dolor  manet 
in  abdoinine,  cum  anxietate  stimm/iy  anhelitu  sujfb' 
cante  et  debilitate  incredibili ;  somno  paucoy  eoque 
vagOy  per  somnia  turbatissimo ;  animo  vero  rebus 
agendis  impar.  Cum  his  luctor  Jessusy  ncc  emergo  ; 
patient er  expectans  Dei  jussa  quibus  rcsigno  data, 
qu(e  soln  amo  et  honoro  unice.^* 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  visit- 
ed by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr  Schultens,  to 
whom  he  said,  that,  during  his  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness, he  had  had  a  kind  of  experimental  proof  of  the 
justness  of  the  opinion  he  had  alwavs  entertained  con- 
cerning the  distinct  natures  of  soul  and  body,  of  the 
thinking  and  corporeal  principles ;  for  though  the 
pains  he  endured  had  been  long  and  exquisite,  yet 
they  had  never  been  able  to  oppress  him,  or  prevent 
the  soul  from  beine  always  master  of  itself,  and  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  its  Maker. 

As  death  approached,  he  appeared  less  sensible  of 
pain,  and  became  more  cheerful.  He  expired  on  the 
28d  of  September  1738,  betwixt  four  and  five  in  the 
morning,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  greatly  honour- 
ed and  lamented. 

His  conversation  towards  his  last  moments  was  ex- 
ttemely  affecting  and  edifying.  He  often  expressed 
to  the  bystanders,  how  great  were  now  the  consola- 
tions of  divine  mercy  as  offered  in  the  gospel,  and 
particularly  recommended  to  them  the  observation 
of  that  heavenly  precept,  of  love  to  God  and  man,  so 
strongly  insisted  on  by  the  apoatle  John  in  his  first 
epistle. 

Thus  died  a  man  of  ext^aordi^ar^'  talents  and  worth, 
whose  hme  as  a  physician  and  a  teacher  knew  no 
bounds  but  those  of  civilized  society  ;  whose  genius 
fised  an  era  in  the  histor)*^  of  the  healing  art ;  and 
whose  character  commanded  the  veneration  of  all  who 
knew  it.  The  celebrated  Haller,  who  was  his  pupil 
for  twa years,  speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm.  "  Per- 
mit me,''  says  he,  **  to  speak  a  little  more  at  large  of 
my  beloved  preceptor,  whose  erudition  some,  though 
feW|  will  equal ;  but  whose  divine  temper,  kind  to  all, 
beneficent  to  foes  and  adversaries,  detracting- from  no 
man's  merit,  and  binding  by  favours  even  those  who 
were  daily  objecting  to  his  doctrines  and  discoveries, 
will  scarcely  be  paralleled.  I  attended  him,"  conti- 
nues he,  <*  from  1725  to  1727,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  more  eloquent,  easy,  and  happy  man- 
ner of  expression  than  he  employed."  Indeed,  the 
eloquence  of  Boerhaave  was  such,  that  his  auditors 
were  always  sorry  when  his  discourses  were  at  an 
end.     Original  and  important  viewsy  perspicuously 


and  elegantly  expressed^  never  failed  to  seize  and  fix  lk)erhaave. 
the  attention.  His  method  of  teaching  was  most  ^»/"  ■' 
luminous  and  satisfactory^  Pupils  flocked  to  him  in 
crowds  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  were  not  more 
delighted  with  his  knowledge  and  eloquence,  than  won 
by  his  affability  and  attention.  He  not  only  guided 
tliem  in  their  studies,  but  consoled  th(»m  in  their  dis-. 
tresses,  and  relieved  their  wants.  When  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  visited  Holland  in  1715,  he  did  not 
neglect  to  converse  with  Boerhaive,  His  fame  is 
said  to  have  extended  itself  even  to  the  distant  re- 
gions of  China,  from  whence  he  received  a  letter, 
written  to  him  by  a  mandarine,  and  addressed,  **  To 
the  illustrious  Boerhaave,  physician  in  Europe." 

Of  his  astonishing  sagacity  and  penetration  in  de- 
tecting, at  the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  symptoms 
of  disease  as  no  ordinary  observer  could  perceive,  in- 
stances are  related  which  would  be  incredible  on  any 
other  than  the  most  unquestionable  testimony :  Yet 
he  was  so  far  from  presumption,  or  an  overweening 
conceit  of  his  own  powers,  tliat  he  was  remarkably 
particular  in  his  inquiries  concerning  his  patients ;  well 
convinced,  that  to  acquiesce  in  conjecture  where  it 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  certainty,  is  either  vanity 
or  negligence^  and  that  the  man  is  inexcusable  who 
slights  any  possible  source  of  information,  when  the 
health,  or  perhaps  the  life,  of  his  fellow  creature  is 
at  stake,  rialler  says  he  was  a  successful  practition- 
er, and  cured  the  severest  diseases  by  seemingly  simple 
methods.  Though  he  commenced  practice,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  very  narrow  circumstance,  he  died  pos- 
sessed of  a  fortune  exceeding  £  300,000.  Some  have 
censured  him  as  too  parsimonious,  but  unjustly ;  for 
if  he  indulged  not  in  luxury  and  expense,  it  did  not 
arise  from  parsimoniousness,  but  from  want  of  time. 
His  avocations  allowed  him  httle  leisure  for  the  gaie- 
ties of  life ;  but  he  was  always  liberal  when  fit  op- 
portunities presented  themselves. 

His  habits  of  life  were  particularly  simple.  He 
rose  early,  usually  at  four  in  summer,  and  at  five  in 
winter,  and  could  not  be  distinguished  by  his  dress 
from  the  plainest  citizens.  Haller  says  of  bim, 
<<  Tasdia  vita:  tentudine  consolabatur.  Vita  ei  ^im- 
plexy  caicei  in  horto  ligneiy  in  toto  victu  exilisy  veiti» 
iuaue  civis  minoris  et  opijicis  alicujus  similem  se  ge* 
reoat,*'  His  favourite  exercise,  till  towards  tne 
latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  became  corpulent^ 
was  riding  on  horseback ;  and  when  this  could  no 
longer  be  conveniently  enjoyed,  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  his  ^rden.  In  personal  stature  he  was 
above  the  middle  size,  robust  and  athletic  in  his 
make,  and  of  great  muscular  strength.  In  his  air 
and  manner  there  was  something  so  plain,  that  it 
might  be  almost  accounted  rough  ;  yet  there  was, 
at  tlie  same  time,  something  so  majestic  and  greats 
accompanied  by  so  much  good  nature,  innocent  face- 
tiousness,  and  benevolence,  that  no  man  could  look 
upon  him  without  a  mixed  sentiment  of  love  and  ve- 
neration. Though  grave  and  serious,  he  was  fond  of 
pleasantry,  and  both  in  his  private  conversation  and 
pubhc  discourses  used  occasionally  to  indulge  in  a 
strain  of  delicate,  good-humoured  raillery,  iu  so  much, 
that  his  manner  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Socra- 
tes, whose  bust  he  is  also  said  to  have  resembled  in 
features.    He  was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  al- 
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Boerliaive.  ways  cheerful.  Calumny  and  detraction  (which 
sometimes  assailed  eren  him)  he  never  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  refute,  nor  could  they  ever  fret  or  sour 
his  temper.  He  said  they  were  sparks,  which  would 
CO  out  of  themselves  if  you  did  not  hlow  them,  and 
tkat  the  best  way  to  gret  the  better  of  malice,  was  to 

Being  one  dSy  asked  by  a  friend,  who  admired  his 
patience  under  great  provocation,  whether  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  ht  angry  ?  He  replied,  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity  and  frankness,  that  he  was  naturally  of 
an  irrascible  temper,  but  had  attained  this  command 
over  himself  by  reflection  and  prayer  to  God.  He 
was,  indeed,  an  admirable  example  of  every  moral 
and  Christian  virtue.  JThrough  his  whole  life  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  dedicate  the  fint  hour  after  he  rose 
in  the  morning  to  religious  retirement.  This,  he 
said,  gave  him  vigour  tlmiugh  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and  enabled  him  to  support  the  fatigues  of  his  pro- 
fession :  For  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  he  averred, 
was  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  could 
be  maintained  amid  the  distresses  of  life  onlv  bv  a 
well-erounded  hoj>e  of  the  approbation  of  our  Maker 
on  Christian  principles. 

Aware  that  many  great  men  had  injured  the  repu- 
tation, and  lessened  tne  utility,  of  their  writings  by 
kiattention  to  the  graces  of  style,  he  made  eloquence 
and  poetry  a  principal  object  of  study ;  and  was  a  no 
less  elegant  scholar  than  a  profound  and  ingenious 
philosopher. 

His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  his  friend 
Schultens,  and  the  city  of  Leyden  erected  an  elegant 
monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  church  of  St  Peter, 
with  this  inscription  :  Saluii/ero  BoerhaavU  genio 
sacrum. 

He  married,  in  1709,  Mary  Drolenveaux,  only 
daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Leyden,  by  whom 
be  had  four  children ;  three  of  whom  (lied  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  the  other,  Joanna  Maria,  survived  her  fa- 
ther. 

His  genuine  works,  according  to  his  own  catalogue 
of  them,  and  he  dechu^,  in  17S2,  that  all  others  un- 
der his  name  are  spurious,  except  some  prefaces  to 
new  editions  of  books,  are  as  follow  :  Oratio  de  com' 
mendando  studio  HippocraticOi  1701.  Oratio  de  usu 
ratiodnii  Mechanict  tn  Medicina^  1703.  Oratio  qua 
repurgaUB  Medicinal  focilis  asserilur  Simplicitas, 
1709.  Oratio  de  comparando  certo  in  Physicts^  1715. 
Oratia  de  Chemi^  errores  suos  expurgante^  1718. 
OraHo  de  Vita  et  Obiiu  Clarissimi  Bernardi  Albini, 
1721.  Oratio  guam  habui  quumf  honesta  Missione 
impetrataf  Boianicam  et  Chemicam  Prqfessionem 
,pMici  ponerem^  1729.  Oratio  de  honore  Medici 
servituie^  1731.  Elementa  Chemias  quas  anniversario 
labore  docuit  in  pubUcis  privatisyue  schofis  Herman' 
nus  BoerhaavCy  1732.  instituttonis  medico:  in  Ushs 
Annua  Exercitationis  domesticos,  1728.  Qui  dein 
auctior  aUquoties  recusuSf  in  8va  Aphorismi  de  cog- 
Hoscendis  et  curandis  morbisy  in  usum  doctrinas  do- 
mestioBt  1709.  Qui  dein  aliquoties  recusuSf  in  8vo. 
Index  Plantamm  quas  in  Horto  Academico  Lugdu- 
no  Batavo  repcriuntur^  1710,  in  8vo.  Libellus  de 
Materia  MeaicB  et  Remediorum  JbrmuliSf  1719. 
Index  aker  Plantarum  qua  in  Horto  Academico 
Lttgduno  Batavo  ahntur^  1720,  in  4to.    Atrods  nee 


descripH  prius  morbi  Historian  secundum  mediae  ar^ 
tis  Leges  conscripta^  1724,  in  8vo.  Atrods  rariui- 
mique  morbi  Historia  aUera^  1728,  in  8vo.  Traeia- 
tus  medicus  de  Lue  AphrodisiacSf  1728,  in  folio. 
His  three  principal  works  are,  his  InititliteSt  his 
Chemistry,  and  his  Aphorisms  ;  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  perhaps  more  usctul  than  any  other 
'  book  that  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
medicine.  He  himself  calls  it  <<  UbeUum  mote  par-* 
mem,  gravem  materiey  nee  sine  lahore  natum  g"  and 
it  is  said  to  have  had  the  honour  of  beine  translated 
even  into  the  Arabic,  amd  circulated  in  tne  Turkish 
empire.  See  Haller^s  Biblioth.  Med,  Pnui.  1788. 
H.  Boerhaavii  Op.  omnia  Med.  Veneticia,  1757. 
Math.  Matty,  Essaif  sur  le  charactire  du  grand  Me- 
didn^  ou  eloge  critique  de  H,  Boerhaave,  n4e7* 
Hutchinson's  Biograph.  Med,  1799.     (») 

BOERHAVIA,  a  ^nus  of  plants  of  the  class 
Monandria,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany. 
(tw)      ' 

fiOERO,  BuBRo,  Burro,  Bouro,  or  BouRao^ 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Molucca  islands,  situated  be- 
tween Celebes  and  Ceram.  It  is  about  54  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  40  from  north  to  aouth*  and 
was  once  subject  to  the  king  of  Temate.  Caieliy 
the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  g^ulf  of 
the  same  name,  in  a  marshy  plain,  extending  about 
four  miles,  between  the  rivers  Soweill  and  Abbo,  the 
latter  of  which  is  always  turbid,  and  is  the  principal 
river  in  the  island.  The  island  is  inhabited  hj  Moors 
and  Alfourians,  the  former  of  whom  are  strict  Maho- 
metans, and  the  latter  a  free  people,  who  inhabit  the 
inaccessible  mountains  in  the  interior.  The  Dutch 
company  obtain  from  this  island  only  black  and  white 
ebony,  and  other  kinds  of  valuable  wood.  The  other 
productions  of  Boero  are  pepper,  cocoa  nuta,  bana- 
nas, shaddocks,  lemons,  citrons,  bitter  oranges,  &c. 
The  country  is  infested  with  enormous  aerpeata,  and 
with  a  smaller  species  of  snakes.  The  rivera  swann 
with  huge  crocodiles,  which  often  devour  both  men 
and  beasts.  The  Fort  of  Defence  is  protected  by  a 
garrison  of  25  men.     See  Bougainville's    Voyage* 

BOETHIUS,  Flavius  Anicius  Maklius  Tor- 
QUATUS  S£V£RiNU8,  the  most  eminent  of  the  la- 
ter Romans,  was  bom  at  Rome  about  the  year 
470,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  the  Enperon 
Zeno  and  Theodoric.  He  was  deprived  of  hit  Ci- 
ther at  an  early  age,  and  thus  succeeded  to  the  pa- 
trimony and  honours  of  a  fomily  so  illustrious,  that 
even  kings  and  emperors  ambitiously  assumed  its 
name.  Several  years  of  his  youth  were  spent  at 
Athens,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Proclus,  with  such  indefatigable  assidui- 
ty, as  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  leanuBg  of 
tne  aee.  His  sound  and  vigorous  judgment  preaer- 
ved  him  from  the  affectation  of  mystery  and  arngiCi 
which  then  disgraced  the  Grecian  schoolai  but  he 
caught  the  spirit,  and  imitated  the  example,  of  Vn* 
clus  and  his  predecessors,  who  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  nervous  sense  and  acute  subtlety  of  Aristotle 
with  the  sublime  but  fanciful  contemplationa  of  Plato. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  continued  to  pursue  Us 
studies  with  an  eagerness  unabated  by  the  aplendoar 
and  the  numerog^  avocations  of  his  ewtcd  aitoatioB ; 
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tnd  fiOfSTi  ^inr  pr^tsht  m  vanou*  publicationt,  of  the 

extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  amazing  venatility 

ttf  hia  getttuf.     Hi«  fir^l  work  appeart  to  have  been 

1  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  against  the  A  nan, 

;  Ewtychian^  and  Nestorian  heresies  ;  and  he  afterwards 

i  mtblidied  a  formal  treatise  upon  the  Trinity,  which 

Kuboundi  not  only  with  philosophical  terms,  but  with 

J  metaphyseal  subtleties,     Boethiua  appears  to  have 

Pl)eeii  the  first  who  employed  the  Aristotelian  philo- 

•ophr  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  religion  :   a  plan 

which  was  afterwards  yery  eagerly  adopted  by  the 

^tchool  divines,  and  which,  in  their  injudicious  hand», 

^became  the   source  of  such   endless  wrangling  and 

"error,  as  completely  destroyed  the  spirit,  and  ctuoded 

the  beauty,  of  the  mild  and  pure  religion  of  the  ^h- 

His  next  object  was  to  make  his  countrymen  ac* 

auainted  with  the  arts  and  sciencest  which  had  long 
ourished,  though  they  were  now  on  the  decline,  in 
I  Greece.  With  this  view  he  translated,  and  illuatra> 
led  by  commentaries,  the  geometry  of  Euchd*  the 
Imusic  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicomachtia, 
the  mechanics  of  Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Pto- 
'emy,  the  theology  of  PlatOi  and  the  logic  of  Aris- 
tic  :  **  And  he  alone,**  says  Gibbon,  •*  was  esteem- 
fed  capable  of  describing  the  wonders  of  art,  a  sun- 
['dial,  a  water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which  represented 
the  motions  of  the  planets.^'  In  the  midst  of  these 
unportant  studies,  Boethhis  never  forgot  his  more 
esisential  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  master  of  a  family  : 
his  cofiers,  almost  inexhaustible,  were  ever  open  tor 
the  relief  of  the  indigent ;  and  his  eloquence,  at  that 
rtimt  uorivalled,  was  unifonnly  exerted  m  the  cause  of 
'anocence,  humanity,  and  justice.  He  now  saw  him* 
•elf  in  possession  of  every  thing  requisite  to  his  pub* 
he  respectability  and  private  happmess.  Allied  by 
birth  to  the  first  nobles  in  the  empire,  his  family 
grandeur  was  increased  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Symmachus,  who  possessed  every  quali- 
ty that  could  give  pleasure  to  the  nuptial  union.  His 
dignity  and  his  acquirements  well  entitled  him  to 
aspire  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  ;  and  his  claims 
were  felt  and  recognised  by  the  Emperor  Theodoric. 
He  was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  patrician  : 
the  important  station  of  master  of  the  offices,  gave 
an  honourable  and  useful  employment  to  his  talents ; 
and  when  his  two  sons  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
he  enjoyed  the  stnfi:ular  satisfaction  of  seeing  thera 
united  in  the  consulship* 

Universally  esteemed  and  respected,  caressed  by 
his  eoveneign,  and  adored  by  his  dependants,  one  cir- 
cumstance alone  threw  a  shade  over  his  happiness, 
and  at  last  completely  reversed  the  fair  scene  which 
we  have  described.  With  the  generous  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot,  Boethius  could 
tioi  see  without  deep  regret  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  ruled  by  a  foreigner,  and  oppressed  and  in- 
sulted by  b«irbarian  conquerors.  His  authority  had 
often  checked  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  the  royal 
»>flicers  •  and  his  influence  had  rescued  Pauliaims  from 
the  dogs  of  the  palace.  The  provincials,  whose  for- 
tunes had  become  the  prey  of  public  and  private  ra- 
pacity, had  often  been  relieved  by  his  generosity  ; 
and  he  was  the  only  person  who  was  bold  enough  to 
t'ppojte   the  insolence  of  the  barbarians,  elated  by 


conquest,  excited  by  avarice,  and  eneottnged  by  im«  Boethii 
pnitiiy.  **  In  these  honourable  contests,'*  says  the  ^■^'V 
historian  quoted  above,  •*  bis  spirit  ROared  above  the 
consideration  of  danger,  and  pt^rhaps  of  prodencc  j 
and  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a 
character  of  pure  and  inflexible  virtue  is  the  most 
apt  to  be  misled  by  prejudice,  to  be  heated  by  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  confound  private  enmities  with  pub- 
lic justice," 

When  age  bad  converted  into  a  tyrant  the  wise 
and  tolerant  Theodoric,  Boethius  magnanimously  re- 
solved that  he  should  not  be  degraded  to  liie  condi- 
tion of  a  slave,  and  opposed,  without  fear,  the  sullcti 
barbarian,  who  thought  the  safety  of  the  senate  in* 
compatible  with  the  stability  of  hiti  throne.  Wlien 
the  senator  Albinus  was  accused,  and  already  con- 
victed of  /toping  the  liberty  of  Rome,  the  eloquence 
of  Boethius,  animated  by  all  the  warmth  of  friend- 
ship and  patriotism,  was  exerted  m  his  defence*  **  li 
Albinus,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  guilty,  the  senate  and 
myself  are  all  guiltyr  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  an- 
innocent,  Albmus  is  equally  entitled  to  tlie  protec- 
tion of  the  laws/*  If  merely  to  hope  for  the  liberty 
of  Rome  was  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant,  Boe- 
thius could  uot  fail  to  incur  his  mortal  resentment 
by  the  less  equivocal  avowal,  that  if  he  had  tnown  of 
a  conspiracy,  Theodoric  never  should.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly involved  in  the  same  charge  with  his  cliemi 
Albinus  ;  their  signature,  which  they  denied  a^  a  for- 
gery,  was  exhibited  in  the  senate,  affixed  to  the  oii- 
ginai  address  inviting  the  Greek  emperor,  Justin,  to 
deliver  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  the  Goths;  and 
Trig  ilia,  Congiastus,  and  Cyprian  us,  persons  of  the 
most  infamous  character,  though  of  high  rank,  were 
suborned  to  attest  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  pa- 
trician. The  senate,  overawed  by  the  power  of  the 
tyraut,  yet  unwilling  too  severely  to  condemn  the 
most  respected  and  illustrious  of  their  members,  pro- 
nounced  against  him  a  reluctant  sentence  of  banish* 
ment  ;  while  Boethius,  lamenting  the  servility  and 
degeneracy  of  his  countrymen,  predicted,  that  none, 
after  him,  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  same  of- 
fence. He  was  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  Pavia, 
where  he  was  closely  imprisoned  and  loaded  with 
fetters,  expecting  every  moment  the  fatal  mandate  of 
his  sovereign.  It  was  in  this  dismal  situation  that 
he  experienced  the  chief  advantage  of  those  studies 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth.  He  beguiled 
the  tedious  interval  between  his  imprisonment  and 
death,  by  composing  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy ^ 
an  incomparable  treasure  of  sublime  and  delicate  mo- 
ral sentiments,  but  still  more  admirable,  considering 
the  barbarism  of  the  age,  and  iJie  situation  of  the 
author  when  it  was  writlcn,  for  the  classical  purity 
and  elegance  of  its  style.  The  most  judicious  critics 
have  not  heeitated  to  compaiv  the  Comolation  of 
Philosophif  with  the  happiest  productions  of  Plato 
andofTully;  and  Bertiua,  one  of  the  editors  and 
commentators  of  Boethius,  in  a  still  loftier  strab  of 
panegyric,  endeavours  to  account  for  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  performance  by  supposing,  that,  as 
men  approach  nearer  their  death,  they  feel  something 
divine  within  them,  and  passing  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits  of  mankind,  speak,  see,  and  think  much 
nobler  things  than  they  could  ever  do  befarc.    Thi^ 
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Boethius.  worky  written  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  verse, 
is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  conference  between  the 
Author  and  Philosophy,  vrho  endeavours  to  soothe 
him  in  his  afflictions.  He  begins  by  complaining  of 
the  miserable  state  to  which  he  is  reduced,  when  his 
divine  instructor,  to  assuage  his  distresss,  reminds 
him  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  of  the  large 
portion  of  happincjs  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
Vet  the  supreme  good,  she  assures  him,  consists  not 
in  the  wealth,  the  honour,  or  even  the  safety  wliich 
he  had  lost,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  alone. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  good  alone  are  in  posses- 
sion of  real  happiness;  and  although  the  wicked 
may  often  enjoy  apparent  felicity,  and  the  virtuous 
may  sink  in  occasional  distress,  this  is  only  the  na- 
tural result  of  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity 
over  beings  free  and  accountable,  whose  actions  and 
motives  he  now  watches  attentively,  and  whom  he 
will  afterwards  equitably  judge,  to  reward  and  punish 
them  according  to  their  deeds. 

About  a  year,  or  somewhat  more  after  his  confine- 
ment, the  messengers  of  death  were  dispatched  by 
Theodoric,  to  terminate  the  sufferings  of  the  virtu- 
ous and  heroic  sage.  The  manner  of  his  execution 
is  variously  recorded.  According  to  some  histo- 
rians, he  was  beheaded :  but  others  inform  us,  that  a 
strong  cord  was  fastened  round  his  head,  and  for- 
cibly tightened  till  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their 
sockets  ;  and  that,  in  this  agonising  state,  he  was 
beaten  with  clubs  till  he  expired.     Thus  perished 


Boethius ;  a  man  against  whom  calumny  haa  been  Bottl 
able  to  allege  nothing  worse  than  a  generous  indig-  ^l 
nation  against  the  oppressors  of  his  country',  and  a  \^^ 
patriotic  eagerness  for  its  liberty.  "  With  Boetlii-  ^' 
us,"  says  Mr  Harris,  <'  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the 
last  remains  of  Roman  dignity,  may  be  said  to  have 
sunk  in  the  western  world  ;"  yet  his  genius  aunrived 
to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the  dark-.r  agei 
of  the  Latin  world ;  and  his  virtues  and  sanctity 
were  supposed  by  his  credulous  admirers  to  be  ho- 
noured by  the  testimony  of  a  miracle  at  his  death. 
No  author  has  ever  been  more  popular  than  Boe- 
thius, especially  before  the  revival  of  literature  had 
restored  to  light  the  productions  of  the  happier  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  His  Consolation  of  Pnilowpky 
was  translated  by  two  of  the  most  illustrious  mo- 
narchs  that  ever  tilled  the  British  throne,  Alfred-and 
Elizabeth.  Cnaucer  translated  it  into  prose,  and  a 
verse  translation  of  it  was  printed  in  the  monastery 
of  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1^25.  It  was  like- 
wise translated  into  English  by  Sir  Richard  Graham, 
secretary  to  King  James  II.  who  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  in  1690,  and 
suffered  a  tedious  imprisonment.  His  tranbhtion  was 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1695.  See  Gibbon's 
Hidory^  vol.  vii.  p.  ^S— 50.  Enfield's  Lives  ^  the 
Philosophers^  vol.  ii.  Le  Clerk's  Biblioth.  Ckow, 
torn.  xvi.     General  Dictionary ^  vol.  iti.     (it) 

BOG.     See  Draining. 

BOGOTA.    See  Santa  f£  de  Bogota. 
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Bohemia.  ^  kingdom  in  Europe,  forming  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  part  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  the  principality  of  Culembach, 
and  the  Upper  Palatinate  ;  on  the  north  by  Misnia, 
Lusatia»  and  Silesia  ;  on  the  east  by  Moravia,  Sile- 
sia, and  the  county  of  Glatz  ;  and  on  the  south  by 
Austria  and  B:4varia.  It  stretches  from  4-8^  30*  to 
5P  .5'  N.  Lat.  in  an  oval  figure  of  about  951  geo- 
graphical square  miles. 

The  whole  country  resembles  an  immense  bason  or 
concavity,  and  its  bottom  forms  a  plain  considerably 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  high  mountains  ;  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Sudetes  mountains,  and  the  Riescngebiirge ; 
on  the  south-east  and  south,  by  the  mountains  of 
Moravia  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Bohmerwaldgebiirge, 
(Lat.  Sylva  Gahreta,  or  Hcrcynia,)  \  and  on  the 
north,  by  the  Erzgcburgc.  A  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  mountains  is  composed  of  the  first  or 
oldest  granite  formation,  on  which  rest  gneiss,  mica, 
slate,  clay  slate,  variouci  porphyries,  and  other  primi- 
tive rocks  ;  and  these  are  covered  with  fleet z  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  various  rocks  of  the  newer  trap 
formation.  Even  the  highest  summits  of  the  Boh- 
merwaldgebiirge  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  brush- 
wood ;  but  the  elevated  parts  of  the  Riesengebiirgc 
are  almost  bare,  and,  in  sheltered  hollows,  snow  re- 
mains during  the  whole  year.  The  loftiest  and  most 
naked  branch  of  this  chain  is  calledy  in  Germani  Rie- 


sengebiirge,  the  mountains  of  the  giants.  The  Sd- 
detes  resemble  an  immense  rampart^  surmounted  by  a 
train  of  other  ramparts,  placed  almost  trans Yersely. 
Their  principal  masses  are  composed  of  granitCt 
round  which,  as  a  nucleus,  are  formed  strata  of  por- 
phyry, and  mica  and  clay  slate.  On  th^  south- 
east the  granite  disappears,  and  the  mountains  dwin- 
dle. This  intermediate  chain,  which  connects  the 
Sudetes  with  the  Carpathian  Alps,  is  called  by 
a  general  name  Moravian  Hills,  or  Gezenkergeb- 
lirge,  loweRd  mountains.  The  mountains  of  Cvsle- 
berg  and  Maun  hast  gird  Bohemia  on  the  south,  and 
touch,  on  the  west,  the  hills  named  the  Fofest  of 
Bohemia,  (BohmerWdd,)  which  are  much  less  ele- 
vated than  the  Sudetes,  and  are  clothed  with  verdure 
almost  to  the  summits.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  Bohemia,  the  Fichtelgebiirge,  or  mountain  of  pinesi 
rises  to  the  height  of  3630  Rhenish  feet»  and  fonns 
a  common  centre  to  the  three  chains  which  separate 
Franconia  from  Saxonv,  as  well  as  Bohemia  finom 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  Fichtelberg  is  an  assen* 
blage  of  mountains,  precipices,  shelves,  and  ravines; 
and  on  the  summit  there  was  formerly  a  lake,  bow 
converted  into  a  marsh.  Between  Saxony  and  Bohe- 
mia, run  the  mountains  named  ErKgebiirve,  or  me- 
tallic mountains,  which  join  the  Sudetes  m  Lusatia. 
On  the  side  of  Saxony,  these  mountains  rise  to  the 
height  of  3600  or  ^700  fieet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    On  the  side  of  -Bohemiai  they  present  a  gictt 
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iber  of  p€aks  composed  of  basalt i  wbosr  imposing 
ct  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  tbis  picturesque 
ntry* 
Amoog  tbe  natural  ciirioBities  which  here  present 
thcmtelves,  nooe  k  more  reinarkabic  than  the  laby- 
mth  of  rocksj  near  Adersbacb,  in  the  circle  of  Koe- 
mgingrpetz.  Innumerable  rocks  of  freestone,  placed 
perpendicularly,  fron>  100  to  *200  feet  high,  and  of  a 
circumference  equal  to  half  their  height,  forming  thus 
great  squnre  towers,  occupy  a  space  of  a  league  and 
two  thirds  in  lengthi  by  half  a  league  in  breadth. 
The  entrance  into  this  immense  group  resembleti  that 
of  an  amphitheatre  ;  the  verdure  of  scattered  trees 
and  «hrub»  forma  a  striking  contrast  with  the  |jrey 
maftfiei  of  rocks,  the  figures  of  which  are  fantastical- 
ly varied*  Through  the  midst  of  this  singular  scene 
winds  a  pleasant  rivulet,  which  ttoon  dashes  into  a 
gfotto,  where  terror  seems  to  reign ►  The  echo  of  a 
thousand  rocks  reverberates  the  roar  of  this  stupen- 
dous cascade. 

Bohemi.t  is  so  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
S€3,  that  all  its  rivers  take  their  rise  either  in  it,  or 
immediately  on  its  borders,  lu  principal  river  is  the 
£Jbe,  {Aloe  of  the  mountaineers,  Labbe  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, )  which  rise*  from  the  western  acclivity  of 
the  Weissen  Wiese,  f  white  meadow,)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Schnee  Koppe,  f  snow  cap,)  near  to  the  Sileaian 
irontier.  It  Bows  hrst  southwards,  then  m^ikes  a 
great  turn  westwards,  when  it  reaches  nearly  the 
middle  of  Bohemia,  and  from  thence  it  flows  north- 
west towards  the  Erzgcbihge,  through  which  it 
forces  its  way  into  Saxony,  The  principal  tributary 
livers  are  the  Aupa,  Erlitz,  Orlitz,  Dabrowa,  Iser, 
the  Moldau,  which  is  the  second  principal  river  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  Eger,  The  Elbe,  with  the 
accumulated  waters  of  all  these  rivers,  escapes  from 
Bohemia  at  Wmterberg,  near  Schaudaw.  As  the 
opening  through  which  the  river  force*  its  way  is 
not  only  neirraw,  but  bears  evident  marks  of  a  great 
rent,  and  as  the  whole  of  Bohemia  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  range*  of  mountains,  n  has  been  conjectured  by 
the  celebrated  German  mineralogist  Werner,  that  this 
kingdom  was  formerly  a  great  inland  sea,  or  lake,  in 
which  was  collected  all  the  water  from  the  surround* 
lug  mountain E ;  that  the  water  of  this  vast  lake,  or 
ieSL,  bad  forced  its  way  through  the  bounding  rocks 
at  the  lowest  point  at  Winterberg;  and  thus  emptied 
itself,  and  formed  the  narrow  rocky  raviue  through 
which  the  Elbe  now  flows  in  passing  out  of  Bohemia 
into  Saxony, 
»*  No  country  in  Europe  can  boast  of  a  finer  climate 

than  that  of  Bohemia*     Italy  itself  has  not  a  more 
delightful  spring  ;  and  summer  and  winter,  without 
^B      ever  pr^rvailing  here  in  their  rigour,  only  introduce  an 
^p     agreeable  variety  of  season.     The  mountains,  which 
^^     #urround  it  on  ail  sides,  shelter  it  from  every  wmd ; 
und  it  is  refreshed  and  beautified  by  several  consider- 
able fVf^Tii  the  flow  of  which  is  so  much   facilitated 
by  deep  cavities  in  the  middle  of  the   vale,  that    no 
lakes  or  marshes  are  formed,  to  taint,  by  their  malig- 
nant vapours*  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 

•  The  excellence  of  the-  climate  is  equalled  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Every  thing  which  can  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort,  and  even  pleasures  oi  life,  is  here 
Iprodpccd  in  ibundance*  Besides  supplying  its  owa 
i: : 
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numerous  population,  Bohemia  exports  great  quanti-  Bohemta* 
ties  of  grain  to  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Austria.  The  ^— "v— ' 
crop  in  1794  amountetl  to  24,012,507  measures  of 
corn.  Buckwheat,  millet,  pulse  of  different  kinds, 
and  exquisite  friiits,  are  almost  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  this  generous  soil.  It  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  cherries  of  a  very  large  size  and  deli- 
cious flavour ;  but  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  growi 
there  in  great  perfection.  In  1786,  the  number  of 
fruit  trees  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted  to 
TjOif^j-i-SS.  Its  mountains  are  covered  with  pines, 
firs,  and  various  other  species  of  trees  ;  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  is  adorned  by  magnificent  foresti 
of  oak.  The  aggregate  extent  of  its  woods  in  1786 
was  not  less  than  7t7O0,00()  feet,  from  which  %  1 64, 1 74? 
fathoms  of  timber  may  be  cut  annually.  Vineyardi 
have  not  been  cultivated  in  Bohemia  with  that  dili- 
gence which  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate 
acems  to  invite.  The  annual  produce  of  its  vineyards 
is  estimated  at  26,3*26  eimcrs,  and  its  most  esteemed 
wines  are  those  of  Melnik  and  Podskalky,  Saf&on, 
ginger,  calamus,  and  foxtail,  are  likewise  produced 
in  Bohemia  in  considerable  quantities  ;  but  the  fa- 
vourite crop  of  this  countr)-  is  bops,  which  grow 
here  in  great  profusion,  and  arc  altogether  unequal- 
led  in  the  excellence  of  their  quality.  Its  cattle, 
though  not  very  numerous,  arc  of  the  finest  kind  ; 
io  1798,  their  number  did  not  exceed  805,611.  Its 
breed  of  horses,  too,  is  uncommonly  valuable  ;  and 
in  1793,  their  number  amounted  to  130,774.  The 
breed  of  sheep  in  this  country,  though  originally  of 
an  inferior  kind,  has  of  late  been  much  improved. 
Their  number,  in  1795,  was  2,095,695,  yielding  an- 
nually  40,000  quintals  of  wool.  The  annual  crop  of 
hay  is  estimated  at  6,101,799  quintals  or  hundred 
weight-  Great  herds  of  swine  are  reared  in  Bohe- 
mia, as  well  as  numerous  flocks  of  swans,  ducks,  and 
henR,  Several  thousands  of  cocks  are  annually  ex- 
ported into  the  surrounding  provinces.  The  phea- 
sants of  this  country  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  Its  forests  and  mountains  abound  with  the 
most  interesting  species  of  wild  fowl  and  of  game  ; 
wild  boars,  hares,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  foxes,  bad- 
gers, beavers,  otters,  and  martins  ;  and  its  rivers  and 
ponds  swarm  with  various  kinds  of  excellent  6sb* 

Yet  the  bounty  of  nature  is  here  but  httle  second-  gt^te  ^ 
ed  by  the  industry  of  man.  The  degrading  and  op-  agnad* 
pressive  system  of  villainage  damps  every  exertion  of  ^^^^ 
the  peasant,  and  deprives  him  of  all  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  fields,  the  fertihty  of  which,  instead 
of  multiplying  his  own  comforts,  only  pampers  the 
luxury  of  a  haughty  lord.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wiTtched  than  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  Bo- 
hemia. Their  dweUings  are  mere  ruins,  which  af- 
ford them  scarcely  the  aUghtest  shelter  from  the 
wind,  the  rain,  and  the  cold.  To  each  of  these 
wretched  abodes  is  allotted  a  piece  of  ground,  with  a 
cow  or  twoi  a  pair  of  oxen,  or  a  work  horse.  Their 
lords  demand  irom  them  the  labours  of  the  whole 
week,  allowing  them  only  Sunday  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  little  spot.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  Bohemia  should  be  in  ge» 
neral  under  the  woi«l  cultivation,  and  that  even  ia 
this  fertile  country  the  scourge  of  famine  should  be 
occasionally  felt.  To  prevent  the  rectimnicc  of  tliis 
4l 
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evily  magazines  of  provisions  have  been  established 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  which,  in  cases 
of  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  receive  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  food  for  themselves  and  their  cattle. 

If  it  be  admitted  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  mine- 
ral riches  of  a  country  correspond  to  the  sterility  of 
its  surface,  Bohemia  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
remarkable  exception  ;  for  while  the  fertility  of  its 
soil  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  its  subterraneous  trea- 
sures are  likewise  extremely  valuable.  Mines  of  gold 
have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
they  are  too  scanty  to  be  wrought  with  any  advan- 
tage. Some  rivers,  too,  wash  down  particles  of  that 
metal,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  The  silver  mines, 
which  are  pretty  numerous  in  Bohemia,  are  richer 
and  more  profitable.  The  richest  were  those  of  Kut- 
tenberg,  but  they  are  now  inundated.  There  is  one 
of  considerable  importance  at  Joachimsthal,  where 
the  counts  of  Schlik  ordered  crown  pieces  to  be  struck 
for  the  first  time  in  1619  ;  and  others  less  consider- 
able are  found  in  the  circles  of  Pilsen  and  Bechin,  as 
well  as  in  the  district  of  Elnbogen.  The  produce  of 
these  mines  is  about  2400  marks,  of  eight  ounces, 
annually.  Mines  of  iron  are  disseminated  through- 
out the  whole  of  Bohemia,  and  yield  annually  193,400 
Quintals.  There  is  an  excellent  copper  mme  in  the 
istrict  of  Elnbogen  ;  and  the  lead  mines  give  about 
6000  quintals  a  year.  The  copper  of  Bohemia  is 
very  frequently,  and  the  lead  always,  mixed  with  a 
little  silver.  The  tin  of  Bohemia  is,  next  to  that  of 
England,  the  most  valuable  in  the  world  ;  and  its  tin 
mines,  besides  the  importance  which  they  derive 
from  their  intrinsic  excellence^  arc  remarkable  as  be- 
ing the  termination  of  the  tin  mines  in  the  east  of 
Europe ;  nor  arc  any  found  farther  east  till  we  reach 
Sumatra  and  Japan.  There  are  ten  mines  of  this 
metal  in  the  circle  of  Saatz,  and  two  in  the  circle  of 
Leutmeritz ;  and  these  are  sufficient  for  the  supply 
of  all  the  Austrian  dominions.'  The  net  produce  of 
all  these  mines,  without  includiag  the  iron,  is  estima- 
ted at  one  million  of  florins  of  Vienna.  Cobalt 
abounds  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  its  an* 
nual  produce,  which  is  at  present  about  1 1 ,000  quin- 
tals, might  be  much  increased  if  the  demand  for  it 
were  greater. 

There  is  abundance  of  zinc,  arsenic,  and  calamine ; 
some  antimony,  manganese,  and  bismuth.     Mercury 
is  found  at  Beraune»  but  in  too  small  <}uantities  to 
compensate  for  the  expense  of  working  it.     Among 
the  minerals  in  Bohenua  we  may  likewise  reckon  sul- 
phur and  vitriol;  and  alum  is  so  abundant,  that  3500 
quintals  of  it  are  sold  annually  for  about  36,000 
florins.     Black  coal  (pit coal)  and  brown  coal  are  in 
several  places,  and  likewise  porcelain  clay,  and  lime- 
stone.   There  are  hkewise  rich  quarries  of  beautiful 
marble,  especially  at  Tesin  in  the  circle  of  Beraune. 
.Tasper  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  as  well  as 
alabaster,  asbestus,   serpentine,   and  other  minerals 
of  a  similar  kind.     Several  gems  are  found  in  Bohe- 
mia, viz.  sapphire,  topaz,  precious  garnet,  hyacinth, 
and  pyrope.     The  sapphires  are  small  and  of  but 
little  value  ;   the  topazes   scarcely  equal   those   of 
Saxony ;  the  precious  garnet  has  a  good  fire  and  wa- 
ter ;  the  hyacinths  are  small,  and  not  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  jewellery  j  and  the  pyrope,  (the  carbo  py- 


ropus  of  the  ancients^)  is  feoiarkable  for  it's  fine' deep  Bohi 
blood-red  colour  andf  great  transparencyg  and  is  in  ^"^ 
high  estimation.  Very  fine  agates  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Bohemia.  In  rejgard  to  the  rocka  of  this 
country,  we  may  remark  that  it  contains  nearly  all 
those  enumerated  and  described  in  the  Wemerian 
geognosy.  Pearls  are  fished  in  the  stream  of  Wal- 
tava,  and  mother-of-pearl  is  found  near  Budweis,  in 
the  circle  of  Bechin.  Bohemia  is  likewise  celebra- 
ted for  its  mineral  waters,  which  not  only  attract  a 
multitude  of  strangers,  but  are  conveyed  to  every 
part  of  Germany. 

Before  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  which  was  con-  Miu 
eluded  in  the  year  1763,  the  manu&cturet  of  Bolie-  <^^ 
mia  were  very  inconsiderable;  but  since  that  «ra  they 
have  improved  so  rapidly,  that  foreign  articlet  art 
almobt  wholly  excluded  from  the  Bohemian  market 
by  the  cheapness  and  superior  quality  of  those  fabri- 
cated at  home.     Bohemia  is  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  hardware,  woollen  and  silken  stuffs*  and  glass 
of  a  very  fine  quality.    Its  pottery,  too,  is  escelknt ; 
and  its  paper  works,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
uncommonly  pure  water,  produce  paper  of  the  best 
colour  and  texture,  both  for  writing  and  printing. 
This  country  excels  likewise  in  its  manufactures  of 
delf  ware,  composition  stones,  mirrors,  needles,  fire- 
arms,  tinwork,  hats,  (made  chiefly  of  the  fur  of 
hares,)  gloves,  stuffs,  stockings,  all  kinds  of  jewels 
Icry,  laces,  cambric,  and  linen.    An  accurate  idea  cf 
the  manufactures  of  Bohemia  may  be  formed  from 
the  following   statement.      In    1801,   it    coBtained 
321,720  spinners  of  linen  thread,  and  85tS35  manu- 
facturers of  linen  cloths,  ribbands,  &c.  who  were  em- 
ployed at  41,142  looms:  the  produce  of  their  indus- 
try amounted  to  9,810,900  pieces  of  lineiiy  the  va- 
lue of  which  was  about  twenty  millions  of  florins.  The 
manufacture  of  lace  employed  16,295  persona,  and  ISfll 
were  engaged  in  makmg  veils  and  cambric.     Then 
were  1686  bleaching  greens  for  thread,  and  USD 
for  linen.    At  the  same  time  this  country  reckoned 
50,614  spinners  of  wool,  24,563  manufacturers,  aad 
1 128  venders  of  woollen  cloth :  the  value  of  this  n^ 
nufacture  amounted  to  eight  millions  of  florbi.  The 
cotton  manufacture  employed  31,903  spimKn,.  and 
8769  weavers,  who  vm>ugtit  at  5830  looms^   The 
town  of  Prague  alone  fabricated,  at  850loomai  18,000 
dozens  of  pairs  of  stockings ;  the  circle  of  Burtbw 
1650  dozens.     There  were  360  manufactureit  of 
silken  stuffs,  who  had  166  looms;  630  manufactaren 
of  silk  ribbands,  and  483  looms ;  so  far  back  at  17S& 
there  were  70  looms  for  silk  hose,  and  111  mapm- 
facturers.     The  whole  of  the  silk  manufacture  was 
estimated  at  448,260  florins.     There  vrtrt  at  the 
same  date  (1801 )  782  paper-makers,  who  made  pa- 
per to  the  value  of  181,000  florins;  besides  a  gretf 
quantity  of  pasteboard,  parchment,  and  cards.    la 
1796,  there  was  sold  leather  to  the  value  of  9}5»65S 
florins,  and  gloves  to  the  value  of  85,000..    Itt.lMl, 
there  were  179  forgefr  for  iron  work,  which  empioy- 
ed  2517  persons  ( twelve  wire  manu&pturesp  ia  wfaidi 
there  are  293  artizans ;  two  mannfactures  of  fire- 
arms with  thirty  workmen  and  sixty-two  {orpta ; 
thirty-five  forgers  of  acythes^  185.armonrers,  fiteen 
file-makers,  382  naikn,  ^idlVCtT-three  cutlers..  In 
the  same  year,  the  lUMltbcr  ^  ^at- works  m  Bobe- 
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amoaited  ta  ^$ ;  which  employed  1821  work- 

The  yalue  of  the  gla&s  vcsseli  annually  ex^ 

ted  10  Spain,  America,  Rti&^iat  aiid  the  Levant, 

U  <it  two  millions  and  a  half  of  floritis.    Be- 

Iftic.  •     worksr   there  are   six  manufactures  of 

terrors*  in  which  are  employed  282  workmen  ;  the 
tale  of  the  two  manufactures  at  PiniBlcin  amounta 
annually  to  about  60)000  Hortus.  The  composition 
•tones  of  Tumau  employ  139  workmen,  and  bring 
ifi  i-CSOO  fiorins  a  year.  The  two  manufacturet  of* 
granates  at  Dlaskowet;^.  and  Swietla  bring  in  only 
^0(X)  florins.     The  manufacture  of  white  starch  and 

Iljair  powder  bringa  in  1 2  ^,680  florins.  There  are 
4fty  gold  and  silver  amitha^  the  value  of  whose  work- 
ifianship  does  not  exceed  14-0,000  florins.  For  cop- 
per iKork  there  are  eleven  forges,  and  for  brass  therie 
i^  "       *  and  fifty-four  workmen  ;  the  value  of 

tl.  icture  amounts  to  about  140,000  florins. 

Tlie  founderieft  which  supply  the  whole  empire  with 
!       artillery  and  bell«,  are  in  Bohemia  and  Lower  Aua- 
k      tria.     The  value  of  the  tin  manufacture  may  be  esti- 
I      mated  at  56,100  florins  annually.     Of  smalt  there 
I      vc  eight  manufactures,  which  export  to  the  value  of 
I      72,000  florins;  there  are  likewise  manufactures  of 
I      %)l1phuric  acid,  which  bring  in  about  13,884  florins, 
fed       There  are  few  countries  where  the  balance  of  trade 
ce>  is  Biorc  favourable  than  iu  Bohemia,  for  its  commerce 
^^      <;onsists  almost  entirely  of  exportation*     Besides  the 
^B      cheapness  and  excellent  quahty  of  its  home  manufac* 
Wt         turcft,  the  commerce  of  importation  is  extremely  li- 
roited  rn  this  country  by  the  want  of  capital,  and  the 
•cvcre  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
commodities,  or  the  heavy  duties  to  which  they  are 
^^     liable.    There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  extreme- 
^^     If  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  natives ;  and  that 
^^     is^the  disproportionate  number  of  Jews,  and,  in  some 
di^ricis,  of  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  have  en- 
grossed  almost  all  the  trade  of  the  country.     **  It  is 
a  demonstrable  and  notorious  fact,"  say  Schreyer,  in 
his  work  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Bo- 
hemia,   **  that  in   every  town,   and  in  every  place 
wh^re  the  Jews  are  established,  the  Christian  trades- 
^^      racn  are  reduced  to  the  most  wretched  condition,  and 
^m     t)>at  the  Jews  have  enriched  themselves  at  their  ex- 
^B     pense."     The  countries  with  which  Bohemia  carries 
^m     on  the  most  extensive  traiHc,  are  Austria,   Spain, 
^M      Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey.     Of  the  quantity  and 
^K     ^'aIue  of  its  trade,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
^V     statement  which  we  have  already  given  of  its  marai- 
^H     nciures.     The  superior  elegance  which  the  Bohe- 
^m     mians  hare  attained  in   cuttmg  and  poUshing  flint- 
^m     glass,  occasions  such  a  demand  for  their  glasn  vessels, 
^1     uut  tiiey  are  sent  not  only  to  most  of  the  European 
^m     niitions,  but  even  to  America. 

^K.         The  administration  of  commerce  in  Bohemia  is  en* 

^B      trusted  to  a  chamber  of  commerce,  resident  at  Prague, 

^^    4^,nd  subordinate  to  that  of  Vienna.     This  chamber 

^r     9',"**^^^  ^^  •*  president,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 

privy  counsellor,  of  six  counsellors,  and  some  other 

officers.     Subordinate  to  them  are  eight  inspectors 

of  the  provinces,  who  make  regular  tours  tlirough 

the  districts  assigned  them,  to  examine  tlie  various 

i^tories,  and  give  in  a  report  of  them  to  the  cham- 

tkr.     In  cases  of  importance,  suck  as  the  advance  of 
fijuds,  the  nomination  of  commissaries  and  factors, 
I : ^ 
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granting  new  privileges,  erectii^g  new  manufactures, 
the  interdiction  of  foreign  commodities,  the  raising  * 

or  lowering  customs  anc  imposts,  Sec,  The  cham- 
ber of  commerce  can  decree  notliing  without  first 
consultmg  the  board  at  Vienna,  and  receiving  its  di* 
rections.  The  exchequer  of  commerce  has  consider- 
able revenues,  and,  in  case  of  being  exhausted,  is 
supplied  by  that  of  Vienna.  The  interior  commerce 
of  Bohemia  is  much  facilitated  by  the  excellence  of 
the  roads.  Ten  grand  roads  issue  from  Prague,  and 
run  llunough  the  whole  countrj^  in  an  invariable  line. 
In  many  places  they  are  supported  by  mason  work ; 
and  thei^  are  deep  ditches  on  both  sides,  to  faciHtate 
the  flow  of  the  waters.  These  roads  were  completed 
at  the  expense  of  several  millions  of  florins,  thougli 
the  tenantry  were  obliged  to  give  their  labour  wiUi- 
out  hire.  Two  creutzers,  equivalent  to  about  Is.  1  Id* 
are  paid  at  every  stage,  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
making  and  repairing  them.  The  Empress  and  Queen 
Maria  Theresa,  established,  in  174-9,  a  regular  mail  to 
run  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  and  another  from  Prague 
to  Vienna,  both  to  iiavour  commerce,  by  the  facility 
of  intercourse  between  the  two  capitals,  and  to  fur- 
nish travellers  with  proper  accommodation. 

The  name  Bohemia  is  derived  from  the  German  Hi»tory. 
Boehman,  which  signifies  the  residence  of  the  Boii, 
The  Boil  were  a  branch  of  the  Celts,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Sigovesus,  passed  over  from  Gaul 
into  Gemmny,  about  600  years  before;  the  Christian 
xra.  Proceeding  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Quadt 
and  Sarmatians,  they  settled  in  that  part  of  the  Her- 
cj-nian  forest  which  then  covered  Bohemia.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  they  were  invaded  by  the  Marco- 
manni,  who  expelled  them,  and  took  possession  oC 
their  tcrritor)%  Some  of  the  conquered  nation,  how- 
ever, still  cantoned  in  Bohemia,  though  the  greater 
part  of  them  took  refuge  iu  Noricum,  the  modern 
Bavaria.  The  Marcomanni  remained  in  posftessioo  of 
Bohemia  till  the  6th  century,  when  they  were,  in 
their  turn,  attacked  and  dispossessed  by  the  Sclavo- 
nians,  under  the  command  ot  Czechow.  This  leader 
governed  with  such  clemency  and  moderation,  that  his 
name  is  still  cherished  with  reverence  by  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  take  particular  pride  in  the  appellation  of 
Czechs,  or  Czechowians.  In  those  countries,  indeed, 
where  the  Sdavoniau  language  is  spoken,  they  are 
known  by  no  other  name.  Czechow  found  the  coun- 
try almost  in  a  state  of  nature^  covered  with  wood, 
and  occupied  by  herds  of  wild  cattle,  which  no  owner 
could  claim.  He  taught  the  savage  inhabitants  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  rear  crops  of  com,  and 
thus  rendered  them  acquainted  with  some  of  the  com* 
forts  of  life,  and  prepared  thero  for  the  restrictions 
and  the  advantages  of  regular  government.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  what  particular  form  of  go- 
vernment was  estabhshed  by  Czechow,  or  what  title 
he  assumed  ;  but  the  title  of  duke  was  first  adopted 
in  Bohemia  by  Premialaus,  who  flourished  about  the 
commencement  of  the  eighth  century.  Premislaus  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Prague,  and  to  have 
distributed  his  subjects  into  different  ranks  :  the  go- 
vernment was  transmitted  to  his  descendants ;  one  of 
whom,  named  Borzivori,  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  found 
means,  not  without  »ome  violent  stniggleft,  to  eita- 
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Bohemia,  blish  it  tlirougliout  his  dominions.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  son  Wratislaus,  his  widow,  Drahomira,  an  in- 
veterate enemy  to  the  Christians,  massacred  about 
300  of  them  in  one  nighty  burnt  their  temples,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender  their  arms.  Her  son, 
Wenceslaus  II.  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Christians, 
but  had  not  reigued  many  years  when  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  brother,  Siolcslaiis  I.  sumamed  the 
Cruel,  who  pciHecutcd  the  Christians  with  unrelent- 
ing rigour,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  the  kingdom. 
They  were  again  protected  and  cherished  by  his  son, 
Boleslaus  II.  sumamed  the  Pious,  who  founded  and 
endowed  a  number  of  churches,  and  obtained  leave 
from  Pope  John  IX.  to  create  a  bishop  at  Prague. 
An  insurrection  of  his  subjects,  occasioned  by  their 
dislike  to  some  reforms  which  he  attempted  to  intro- 
duce, was  quelled  by  the  Christians,  aided  by  the 
Jews,  who,  in  return  for  tliis  service,  were  allowed  to 
build  a  synagogue  in  the  capital.  The  ducal  form  of 
g^overnmcnt  continued  till  the  year  1086,  when  Wra- 
tislaus  II.  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  king  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  who  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  possession  of  Lusatia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia.  The 
re^al  title,  however,  was  at  this  time  confined  to 
Wratislaus  himself ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of 
tlie  twelfth  century,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Bohemia  were  per- 
manently honoured  with  the  appellation  of  kings. 
From  their  attachment  to  the  interest  of  the  Empe- 
ror Otho,  Premislaus  II.  who  began  to  reign  in 
U99,  and  his  immediate  successors,  were  styled  Otho- 
gari.  Premislaus  Othogar  III.  who  succeeded  to  the 
ttirone  in  1255,  obtained  possession  by  conquest  of 
Austria,  Cariiithia,  Stiria,  and  other  southern  pro- 
vinces, and,  marching  into  Prussia  for  the  defence  of 
the  Christians,  defeated  his  opposers  in  several  en- 
gaffements,  and  prevailed  on  many  of  the  people  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.  On  his  return  to  Bo- 
hemia, the  imperial  crown  was  tendered  to  liim,  but 
he  rejected  it  with  disdain.  It  was  afterwards  given 
to  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  to  whom  Pre- 
mislaus refused  to  do  homage,  or  to  receive  from  him 
the  investiture  of  his  estates.  He  was  at  length 
compelled,  however,  to  submit,  and  to  deliver  five 
standards  to  Rodolph,  for  the  five  fiefs  which  he 
held.  A  reconciliation  took  place  between  these 
rival  monarchs,  and  Otho^r  was  invested  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  on  condition  of  renouncing  Austria, 
Stiria,  and  Carinthia.  Premislaus  was  succeeded,  in 
1278,  by  Wenceslaus  V.  who  was  likewise  elected 
king  of  Poland,  and  was  offered  the  sceptre  of  Hun- 
gary, which  he  refused  in  favour  of  his  son.  In 
1310,  this  dynasty  became  extinct  $  and  the  Bohe- 
mian sceptre  fell  to  John,  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VII.  of  the  family  of  Luxembourg,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  youngest  sister  of  Wenceslaus  VI.  John 
resigned  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to  his  son  Charles, 
and,  having  procured  for  him  the  imperial  dignity^ 
proceeded  with  him  to  France  to  assist  Philip  against 
the  English.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in 
1346.  The  Emperor  Charles  IV.  created  his  bro- 
ther John,  Marquis  of  Moravia ;  established  an  univer- 
sity at  Prague,  upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Paris ;  and 
engaged  Pope  Clement  Vl.  to  erect  the  see  of  Prague 
into  an  arcbbiihopric,  assigning  tQ  the  archbisbop 


the  o£Scial  privilege  of  crowning  the  kiag  of  Bohe-  Bnha 
mia.  This  public  spirited  monarch  enlarged  his  c»-  *— v 
pital  by  the  addition  of  the  new  city,  in  which  he 
founded  the  college  of  Caristein ;  redu^  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  into  a  written  code,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^Caroline  Constitutions;  and  projected 
the  junction  of  the  Moldau  and  the  Danube  by 
means  of  a  canal,  which  was  begrun  before  his  death, 
but  the  completion  of  which  has  been  found  imprac- 
ticable. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslaus 
VII.  a  profligate  and  tyrannical  prince,  during  whose 
reign  the  doctrines  of^  reformation  were-  introduced 
into  Bohemia  by  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
On  the  sudden  death  of  Wenceslaus,  the  Hnssites* 
headed  by  John  Zisca^  acquired  considerable  streogtbi 
and  when  Sigismund,  who  succeeded  hb  brother  as 
king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Gennany,  advanced 
from  Hungary  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  .he 
was  met  by  their  deputies,  who  entreated  that  he 
would  allow  them  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  conscience.  Their  petition  was  rejected ;  and  a 
civil  war  ensued,  in  whicn  the  troops  of  Sigismund 
were  frequently  defeated.  At  length,  after  an  oppo- 
sition of  sixteen  years,  he  made  sevend  importaat 
concessions  in  favour  of  the  Hussites,  and  was  ad« 
mitted  into  the  capital  with  great  solemnity,  and 
much  apparent  joy.  Sigismund  was  succeeded,  ib 
1438,  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  who 
continued  in  possession  of  the  crown,  though  not 
without  considerable  opposition,  for  SS  years,  wheir 
Uladislaus,  already  king  of  Poland,  was  elected  bf* 
a  majority  of  the  sates,  and  soon  after  invested  bjT 
the  emperor.  His  son  Lewis,  who  succ^ed^d  htm  m 
1516,  had  reigned  only  ten  years,  when  he  was  c 
feated  by  the  Turks  at  Mohatz,  and  w^a  drowned 
the  Danube,  in  endeavouring  to  mmke  his  eicaprr 
The  sceptres  of  Bohemia  and  of  Hungary  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austrii^ 
and  infant  of  Spain,  who  had  married  Auoe,  the 
only  daughter  of  Uladislaus.  He  waa  afterwards 
elected  emperor,  and,  at  a  diet  of  the  autes,  h^ld  m 
1547,  he  declared  the  kingdom  hereditary  and  ahiO* 
lute.  Since  that  time,  both  the  imperial  crown  and 
that  of  Bohemia  have  continued  in  the  houae  of  Aa»- 
tria.  The  immediate  successors  of  FerdioaDd  made 
no  unwarrantable  abuse  of  their  arbitrary  power  ( 
but  the  cruel  and  violent  proceedbgs  of  Ferdinand 
II.  roused  the  Bohemians  to  revolt^  and  induced  the 
Protestant  princes  to  combine  for  hii  dettmctioa* 
The  crown  was  torn  from  his  head,  and  presented 
to  the  elector  palatine.  A  civil  war  cominued  h^ 
SO  years  to  distract  Bohemia,  and  so  dreadful  were 
its  horrors,  that  more  than  S0»000  families  are  mi 
to  have  taken  refuge  at  this  time  in  foreign  countries. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  desoktions  occt^ 
sioned  by  this  revolution,  from  this  striking  feet, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Rodolphus,  scarody^wo  cei^ 
turies  a^o,  the  population  ox  Bohemia  amounted  tO" 
thiee  mdlions  of  souls,  whereas,  after  the  civil  wai% 
it  did  not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand.  Aiter  the' 
peace  of  Westphaliat  Ferdinand  HI.  and  Ua  soccer' 
sors  remained  in  tranquil  iioBsession  of  the  thione  of 
Bohemia,  till  the  death  of^CJbarles  V J.  in  1740^  whca 
the 'elector,  of  Bavaria . prefentd.  his  date  to  the 
sovereignty  of  thst  country.    TU«  cibito  g«iie  nm 
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fto  m  new  war,  and  Bobemta  was  arain  ravaged  by 
fire  and  tword.  Peace  was  rcsiored  in  1745,  since 
which  tinic,  the  right  of  the  house  of  Austria  to 
the  Bohemian  crown  has  ocyer  been  disputed.  As  a 
prince  of  the  empirf,  the  king  of  Bohemia  ts  the  first 
secular  elector,  and  does  homage  to  the  emperor  for 
his  states.  In  every  other  respect  he  acts  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  nor  is  there  any  appeal  from 
the  decrees  of  his  tribunals  to  the  tnbunals  of  the 
empeTor.  He  is  hereditary  archbuller  of  the  holy 
Rcxman  empire,  and  from  this  office  dfrives  a  right  of 
voting  for  the  king  of  the  Romans.  Bohetnia,  though 
a  genuine  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  exempted 
by  Ferdinand  IL  from  contributing  to  its  taxcs^  and 
rtodered  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  su- 
preme judicatory  of  the  empire.  At  an  act  of  the 
diet,  called  the  Admission,  held  in  1708,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  three  colleges  of  the  empire,  that 
tlie  king  of  Bohemia  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
tit  and  vote  in  all  its  assemblies  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time*  the  emperor  came  under  an  engagement  to  pay 
for  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  coun- 
tries belonging  to  it,  his  electoral  proportion  of  all 
taxes  and  imposts  to  the  empire  and  circle,  besides 
300  florins  annuzdly  to  the  chamber  judicatory.  The 
stales  of  the  empire  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  under  their  protection. 
PRO  of       Bohemia  was  fomerly  divided  into  sixteen  depart- 

I  meats  s  but  a  new  division  was  adopted  by  the  states 
atiembled  in  diet  in  1714,  according  to  which  it  was 
dtttributed  into  twelve  circles,  Haurzimer,  PiUner, 
Leutmeritzer,  Konigingratzen,  Rakowitzen,  Chrudi* 
mcTf  PracUiner,  Slaner,  Bunzlawer,  Saatzer,  C/as- 
Uii^r,  and  Bechiner.  To  these  circles  must  be  add- 
ed the  territory  of  Egcr,  which  is  not  included  in  any 
of  them.  This  division  was  approved  of  by  Charles 
VIi|  who  ratified  it  by  a  particular  decree. 
The  government  of  Bohemia  is  entrusted  to  six 
courts,  viz.  the  council  of  the  regency,  or  great  royal 
cotincilf  which  is  composed  of  the  great  judge,  or 
buTgrave  of  Bohemia,  with  eighteen  lieutenants  of  the 

►  king,  and  other  assessors ;  the  council,  or  superior 
cliamb  ice,  in  which  the  grand  master  of  the 

kingdi  s;  the   chaml^er  of  fiefs;   the  new 

tribunal,  ior  judging  the  appeals  of  the  German  vas- 
aik»  having  a  president,  vice-president,  and  other  as- 
sessors; the  royal  chamber  of  finances,  having  a  pre- 
aiiSeist,  and  vice-president ;  and  the  chancLTy,  which 
alwtya  follows  the  court.  The  states  consist  of  the 
clergy^  nobility,  and  deputies  from  several  towns, 
wtK>  meet  annually  at  Prague,  rather  to  receive  the 
Oitkrs  of  the  court  than  to  enact  any  decrees  of  their 


ad 

r»  of 
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The  Bohemians  are  in  general  handsome,  active, 
and  strong.  Dubravius,  bishop  of  01m utz,  who 
wrote  in  the  I6th  century,  thus  describes  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  fanciful  language  of  that  age.  ^*  As 
thiibnd  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Hon,  so  its  inha- 
bitants have  the  qualities  of  that  noble  animal.  Their 
high  breasi,    '  irkling  eyes,  their  long  and  t)ijck 

hair,  their  :ifnb.*i,  thtir  itifDgth,  their  cou- 

rage, their  les,  every  drcuin stance 

fshews  cvid.  .  ]9  their  star,   a^   he  is 

their  emblem.*'      They  arc  without  ccm  the 

^t  of  the  imperial  troops.     None  oi  n>p« 


can  bear  up,  as  the  Bohemians  do,  tinder  the  fatigues 
of  war.  The  state  of  poverty  in  which  their  pea- 
santry live,  gives  them  habits  of  temperance,  which  at 
once  invigorate  their  constitution,  and  render  them 
incredibly  patient  of  hunger,  to  every  German  sol- 
dier more  formidable  than  death  ;  and  the  system 
of  feudal  servitude  which  here  prevails  in  all  its 
rigour,  accustoms  them  from  their  infancy  to  unli- 
mited obediuuce,  the  first  of  mihtary  virtues.^No 
middle  rank  is  known  in  Bohemia ;  for  there  every 
man  is  either  a  petty  Bovireign  or  a  slave.  Of  late^ 
indeed,  the  peasantrj  on  the  imperial  demesnes  have 
been  released  from  tue  bonds  of  feudal  sla^Tr)'-,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  benevolent  example  of  the 
emperor  will  be  generally  followed  by  the  Bohemian 
nobility.  Till  that  time,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any 
improvement  in  science  or  the  arts ;  for  a  Uud  of  free- 
dom is  their  only  congenial  soil.— Bohemia  can  boast, 
indeed,  of  several  public  seminaries ;  an  university, 
twelve  g)^mna&ia,  5^19  German  schools,  200  schools 
cjf  industry,  and  S$  ladies*  schools.  Yet  learning  h 
almost  wholly  neglected  ;  though  the  success  of  those 
few  who  have  applied  to  study  prove  that  this  ne- 
glect is  owing  rather  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  want  of  genius  in  its  inhabi- 
tants*  Tliey  are  uncommonly  fond  of  music;  and 
the  orchestras  of  Prague  are  said  to  excel  even  those 
of  Paris  in  exactne&s  of  harmony,  and  brilliancy 
of  execution.  In  general  they  are  addicted  to  tra- 
velling ;  and  when  in  foreign  countries,  live  in  the 
greatest  amity,  and  repoiJe  in  one  another  unbounded 
confidence. 

Bohemia  contains  ^50  cities,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Prague ;  308  borough  towns ;  1 1,455  villages;  and 
4-."?0,000  houses.  The  following  official  Table,  pub- 
liflhed  in  1786,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proportion 
which  exists  in  Bohemia  between  the  different  kinds 
of  rtiral  economy  : 

Sq.  Acres.     Sq.  Fatbonuu 

Arable  land  ...,.,,.  ri,609,S60  776 
Fish  ponds   .  ; 

Fields  ....   -  j::. 

Meadows u7>i,:i^:J  1U66 

Gardens .  85,712  722 

PvncTi  used  as  meadows    .  -  .  65,515  970 

Pastures  and  heath 613,131  U09 

Vineyards 4,482  072 

Woods 2,219,811  575 

Total       7,783,660        8738 

Its  contributions  to  the  empire,  according  to  the 
manual  of  Frankfort  in  1803,  amounted  to  15,736,000 
florins ;  according  to  Hoeck,  15,500,000;  according 
to  Ochart,  (ISOS)  16,500,000  florins.  Population 
3,0^,000. 

The  established  religion  of  the  country  is  Popery  j 
btit  by  the  humane  and  judicious  regulations  of 
Joseph  ir.  both  Protestants  and  Jtws  are  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  worship.  See  Topographie  ei 
Statist tffte  r/r  in  Boheme,  par  Schaller,  Riegger, 
Schregcr»  ?,  ky.     Tableau  Stattstique  de  la 

Momrchie  nne,  par  M,   M.   Raymond   et 

Roth,  (1809].  A  UN  ales  dts  Voyages^  j^t.  par  Malte 
BruQ,  lorn,  vii.  ( 1809. )  Peuchet^s  Dictionnaire  d€ 
c 
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Bohus  la  GeogrtnJiie  Comwerganic.  Encyclopcdie  Meiho- 
dijue,     Riesbeck's  Travels^  vol.  if.     (k) 

^OHUS»  or  Bahvs,  a  province  of  Sweden*  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Norway,  on  the  west  by  the 
Schagger-rack,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  West 
Gothland.  It  extends  about  100  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  20  from  cast  to  west.  The 
country  is  productive,  and  watered  by  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  produce  plenty  of  fish.  Wood,  fish, 
pitch,  tallow,  hides,  ana  lime,  are  its  principal  articles 
for  exportation. 

This  province  takes  its  name  from  a  fortified  island 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province, 
and  encircled  by  two  branches  of  the  Gotha.  The 
fortress,  which  is  built  on  a  rock,  was  erected  in 
1309.  Its  situation  is  strong,  and  it  is  garrisoned  by 
100  men.     (J) 

BOKHAR.     See  Bum  aria. 

SOU.  See  Cxsslt,  Beil.  Gail.  lib.  i.  cap.  28 ; 
lib.  viL  cap.  17*  Univers.  Hist,  vol.  xi.  ^.  212 ; 
vol.  xii.  p.  42,  144,  280,  345,  348,  452 ;  vol.  xiii. 
p.  161, 517  (N.)  ;  vol.  xvii.  p.  695i  vol.  xix.  p. 471 ; 
and  Bohemia,  p.  635.     (tr) 

BOILEAU,  Nicolas,  (Sieur  Despreaux^,  one 
pf  the  most  able  poets  whom  France  has  produced. 
He  lived  during  the  reiffn  of  Louis  XIV.  and  rose 
to  a  high  distinction  in  the  cluster  of  wits,  whose  co- 
existence has  ranked  that  period  among  the  golden 
s^s  of  literature.  He  was  bom  in  1636;  and  his 
various  works  were  successively  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic, between  1666  and  1707*  He  sprung,  accordinj^ 
to  his  own  information,  from  a  race  of  lawyers  {Fiis 
d*un  pere  Grtffier^  ne  d^ayeux  AvocaiSf)  and  was  the 
youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  ambi- 
tious of  writing  for  the  public.  The  oldest,  an  ad- 
vocate, produced  a  life  of  Epictetus,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  his  philosophy  from  the  abridged  view  of  it 
supplied  by  Arriaii.  He  also  composed  occasional 
verses,  of  which  a  collection  was  published  after  his 
death.  Jacques,  the  second  brother,  was  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  Paris,  and  a  voluminous 
author  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  We  shall  mention 
the  titles  of  two  of  his  works,  for  the  amusement  of 
those,  whose  more  rational  faith  will  tempt  them  to 
smile  at  the  trifles,  to  which  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Gallic  church  attached  a  serious  importance.  One 
treatise  of  the  Dean  veas,  De  ttictibus  impudkU^  dans 
lequei  il  prouvc  que  ccs  sortcs  d'attouchemeus  sont  des 
pechez  mortals.'  and  another,  De  re  vestiaria  hmni^ 
nis  sacrif  dans  lequei  il  pretend  quUl  est  assez  indif- 
ferens  atix  Ecclesiastiqttes  de  porter  des  habits  trap 
longs  ou  trop  courts,  Nicolas  having  finished  his 
academical  course  at  the  college  of  Beauvais,  engaged, 
by  the  persuasion  of  his  father,  in  the  study  of  law  ; 
a  study,  to  the  repulsive  inelegance  of  which,  both 
France  and  England  are  indebted  for  some  of  their 
favourite  poets.  By  apprising  a  youth  of  the  mental 
exertions  most  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  it  leads  him, 
by  that  species  of  association  resulting  from  contra- 
riety, to  those  in  which  he  delights  ;  while  a  profes- 
sion less  hostile  to  the  play  of  imagination,  might 
have  occupied  him  sufiiciently  to  prevent  the  disco- 
very. Boileau,  however,  proceeded  far  enough  to  be 
called  to  the  bar.  On  quitting  itp  he  became  a  stu- 
dent of  theology*  at  the  SorbooiHr)  but  was  again 


disgusted,  and  says  that  here  he  roua4  Chicanery 
had  only  shifted  her  dress.  After  this  repetitioo  of  ^ 
disappointment,  he  resolved  to  indu^  hu  litenry 
propensities,  without  the  interruption  even  of  a  lite- 
rar)'  profession,  though  he  humorously  acknow- 
ledges that  his  relations  were  displeased  with  the  so* 
solution : 

LafamiUe  entmlit,  et  vii  emfremiutnU 
udn  dm  Gregk  iiii  poeU  am 


Dent  la  Pom  ^ 

Oh  vii  avee  korrtur  umemiue  tfnmie 

Dormir  cAcs  un  Greffier  lagraawe  wuoimie. 

To  poetry,  in  which  he  had  both  delighted  and  ex- 
celled at  Beauvais,  he  now  returned  with  fresh  Avi- 
dity; and  it  may  be  presumed  that,  even  at  a  poet, 
he  reaped  some  advantage  from  his  two  untuecetiful 
experiments  to  alter  his  destination.  Thtj  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  characters  and  topics,  at  wUch 
the  satirist  has  frequent  occasion  to  glance*  and  his 
acquaintance  with  which  enabled  him  to  sharpen  the 
poignancy,  and  enrich  the  humour  of  his  principal 
production.  In  France,  as  in  Britain,  the.  puUic 
taste  was,  at  this  period,  extremely  viciousy  and  au- 
thors had  become  popular,  by  exposing  whose  fkuhs, 
and  thus  obliquely  correcting  their  admirerSf  Boilcan 
began  to  prepare  the  latter  for  a  favouraUe  recep 
tion  of  his  own  attempts  to  resist  the  gncrful  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancients.  In  this  application  of  his 
talents  we  perceive  their  eaHy  vigour ;  for  to  out- 
run the  judgment  of  our  age,  to  resist  the  current  of 
fashion,  and  to  reject  the  support  of  popular  deci- 
sions, are  the  efforts  of  no  ordinary  mind,  nor  it  ge- 
nius less  manifest  in  leading  back  from  error,  tlus  u 
leading  forward  to  truth.  The  Satire  of  BoileaOi 
which  he  wrote  with  this  design  j  being  admired 
nuinuseript,  and  surreptitiously  pnntf  d,  an  accutatc 
edition  of  them  was  published  hy  brmgelf  in  ]0Q$» 
Their  appearance  enraged  the  hast  of  miBor  poets* 
who  loudly  complained  of  the  iRtroducdoti  of  ihdr 
names ;  but  tliese  complaints  onJy  lerved  to  aggra- 
vate their  sentence,  by  provoking  Boileau  to  a  se- 
vere and  sarcastic  apology  in  his  ^^th  satire.  His  in- 
dependence, however,  was  more  conspicuous  in  the 
affiurs  of  literature,  than  in  those  of  life  :  for  Honev 
was  not  more  profuse  of  incense  to  Augdaxut^  ihka 
Boileau  to  LouiSf  who  was  then  the  darling  of  Far^ 
tune,  and  therefore  the  idol  of  subjecti,  to  wbose 
national  egotism,  success  is  virtue*  Ta  that  pmiot  le 
addressed  two  epistles,  on  his  di&rem  atckiei^rineaftlt 
and  also  an  ode  on  the  surrender  q(  N»mur»  wfoMi 
shews  that  its  author  had  misjudged  his  powm, 
when  he  attempted  to  fallow  Horace  into  the  hightr 
regions  of  Parnassus. 

Of  his  Zftt/na,  which  he  says,  in  the  origifial  pi^ 
face,  was  the  first  attempt  of  any  Fn^och  vmter  in 
heroic  comic  poetry,  four  cantos  were  publi&h<tl  m 
1674,  and  two  more  added  in  16B3.  Boileau  at  fint 
was  anxious  to  conceal  the  origin  of  thia  nuHteilf 
production.  In  his  preface  he  misled  the  rcader^'hy 
a&lse  account  of  it ;  but,  in  1683,  be  threw  off  tke 
disguise,  ami  acknowledged  that  the  poem  watfiMiad- 
ed  en  a  quarrel  bctipecn  the  treaiurer  and  ckaatcr^ 
the  Holy  Chapel  at  Pttist  abcMt  the. poaitiou  of  a 
reading  desk.  His  next  pnhHcairinwa  wose  the  Af 
of  Poetry,  and  a 
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Thew  worki  were  not  only  relished  but  rewarded  by 
Loutf,  who  bestowed  a  pension  on  their  author,  and 
appointed  him  joiiitly  with  his  intimate  friend,  the 
celebrated  Racine,  to  write  the  history  of  his  reign* 
To  improve  their  qualifications  for  thid  duty,  the 
^iro  royal  historiographers  visited  the  army  in  Flin- 
dert,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ypres. 
The  duty,  however,  notwithstanding  thia  pompons 
preparation,  was  never  executed*     It  i»  curioua  to 
observe,  that  the  illustration  of  the  military  exploits 
of  Marlborough,  like  tho«e  of  hh  royal  R' 
•kontd  have  been  entrusted  to  two  poets  (O 
iailet),  and  tltat  in  both  cases,  by  an  additiuaiil  <;o- 
iddence,  the  reward  should  have  been  conferred, 
^ndthe  task  neglected.     In  1683,  Boileau  waa  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Academie  Fran^oise  ;  and,  toon 
ter^  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions.    To  the  for- 
erof  these  he  puWished  an  address  of  thanks.     A- 
njt  llut  time  a  violent  controversy  bad  arisen  in 
Pmice  rttpecting  the  comparative  merit  of  ihe  an- 
Rt  and  modern  authors,  m  which  Botlcaii  look  a 
ikms  part,  ^n  an  advocate  for  thoM!  classical  writers, 
•  woceasful  imitation  of  whom  is  among  his  prin* 
lipal  merits.     His  chief  opponent  was  Pcrrault,  and 
ke  centroverBiAl  ardour  of  the  disputants  produced 
Dany  valuable  addition  a  to  the  maxims  of  criticisfn, 
Tiough  it  was  also  the  unfortunate  cause  of  mwh 
Ttonal  animosity.     With  Fontenelle  the  c^uarrel  of 
aiJeau  never  abated,  but  with  Perrault  it  termina- 
td  in  a  cordial  reconciliation,  of  which  the  poet,  in 
Ike  triumph  of  a  benevolent  nature,  hastened  to  ap* 
fn9f  the  public,     Boileau,  we  have  seen,  was  a  suc- 
^cettful  courtier  ;  and  Louis,  who  must  have  possess- 
a  part  of  that  taste  which  he  affected,  added  to 
\  pcctiniarj^  favours  the  personal  distinction  of  re- 
ring  a  weekly  hour  for  conversation  with  the  poet, 
the  death  of  Racine,  however,  his-  friend  ^nd  col- 
ague  withdrew  from  court,  and  dividing  his  time 
-   .t_  country  and  the  capital,  sbd  down  the 
with  more  enjoyment  than  is  the  usual 
aty  genius.     Like  Pope,  whom  he  resem- 
^h  moral  as  well  as  in  his  mental  character, 
"      *    r  poets,  he  was  ad* 
ireful  to  suit  his  ex- 
iui  nica.««,  ih^t  he  <.'vcn  incurred  the  impu- 
avarice.      Pope,  by  his  figure  and  infirmi- 
iloileau,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  effects  of  an 
in  an  early  operation  for  the  stone,  were 
<i»t«rred  from  certain  gross  pursuits,  which  have  em- 
bittered and  abridged  the  days  of  numbers,  to  whom 
":ind  are  mdebied  for  their  most  iviined  gratifi- 
.s.     After  enduring,  with  patient  serenity,  the 
ntions  of  approaching  dissohition,   in 
^  ,.*,,,   »»..*... .^^,  and  fefeft  Boileau  died  of  water  in 
the  chesty  on  the  Uth  cjf  Misrch  ITllf  in  his  7Sih 
year. 

The  cbaracier  of  Boileau   differed  widely  from 

what  the  circumstances  of  bis  life  would  lead  us  to 

enpect*     In  genera),  when  men  abandon  a  profession 

'       luns  of  poetry,    '  '      '  MCgularity 

ir  dfvad  of  otii  L-a  them  in 

L  derived  ttum  their  gc- 

.'  our  indulg*.*iice.     The 

CMC  wd^  oUkirwiw  wuli  U^>iJeau,  \vho.,c  conduct  was 

guided  by  the  same  good  sense  and  correct ues«  which 


chieOy  recommend  his  compositions.  As  he  w:is  Boiledu* 
not  among  that  elevated  order  of  poetSi  whose  lofti- 
ness occasionally  swells  into  extravagance,  neither  did 
his  actions  exhibit  any  of  that  nej^iTgi-nt  vehemence, 
by  which  the  former  loo  often  defraud  themselves  of 
outward  respect  and  inward  repose.  He  had»  by 
his  own  informaUan,  in  his  fifth  epistle^  a  suiHcient 
patrimony  to  warrant  the  indulgence  of  his  peculiar 
taate;  and  though  he  was  certainly  too  lavish  of 
courtly  adulation,  with  which  even  his  Luirm  is  art- 
fully interlarded,  yet  this  proceeded  more  from  the 
contagion  of  universal  practice,  than  from  a  profli- 
gate or  parasitical  cupidity.  The  force  of  mind, 
which  qualified  him  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  op- 
pose the  prevailiog  corruptions  in  literature,  was  not 
sufHcicnt  to  make  him  stand  alone,  in  a  hopeless  ef- 
fort to  separate  triumph  from  applause,  or  to  mea- 
sure splendid  actions  by  moral  rules,  which  he  knew 
the  loyal  vanity  of  Fitrnchmen  would  reject-  Thc^ 
cHteem  which  he  deserved,  appears  from  the  number, 
the  cordiality,  and  the  duration  of  his  friendships  , 
and  from  the  encomiums  which  his  worth  extorted 
even  from  those  whose  works  he  had  ridiculed. 
Though  his  intimacy  with  Racine  was  so  tender  and 
impassioned,  as  to  make  the  latter^  on  his  deathbed, 
rejoice  at  escaping  the  misfortune  of  surviving  him, 
yet  such  was  the  bcniguity  of  his  nature,  and  such 
his  uniform  sympathy  with  geniuSf  that  when  Cor* 
neiHe,  the  rival  of  his  friendt  u^as  about  to  lose  his 
pension,  he  sued  with  success  to  Madame  Matntenon 
for  its  contbuance,  which  he  offered  to  purchase  by 
the  resignation  of  his  own.  From  the  charge  of  ava- 
rice ne  ought  to  be  absolved,  by  a  fact  so  decisive, 
as  well  as  by  his  generosity  to  Patra,  (the  chosen 
censor  of  his  works  before  publication,)  whose  libra- 
ry l*e  not  only  purchased  at  a  price  much  greater 
than  diftres®  would  have  compelled  its  possessor  to 
accept,  but  also  allowed  him  to  retain  it  for  life. 
In  the  catalogue  of  poetn,  it  is  a  relief  to  the  mind  to 
discover  one  whose  virtues  we  can  thus  extol ;  nor  is 
it  among  the  slenderest  merits  of  his  sovereign,  that 
he  w^s  studying  the  comforts  of  those  wlio  had 
added  to  his  rational  pleasures,  while  Butler  and 
Otway  were  amusing  a  prince  who  permitted  ihcm 
to  starve^ 

As  a  writer,  Boileau  was  more  distinguished  by 
rectitude  of  judgment,  than  by  richness  of  imagtna* 
tion.  He  was,  therefore,  Ics*  qualified  to  invent, 
than  to  improve  the  inventions  of  others  j  and  thougl^i 
he  could  seldom  create  new  materials  for  poetry,  yet 
of  those  which  were  prepared,  he  could  frame  a  more 
chaste  and  beautiful  edifice  than  preceding  architects. 
Though  far  from  deficiency  in  original  thoughts,  yet 
his  singular  power  of  giring  the  gloss  of  novelty  to 
the  idea*  of  others,  suggested  to  the  Journalists  of 
Trevoux  a  charge  of  pla^arism,  which  roused  him, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  to  a  severe  reply,  in  his 
epistle  •«  on  Equivocation.'*  Plagiarism  was  a  term  . 
by  no  means  applicable  to  the  practice  of  Boileau, 
which  is  most  lappily  describtd  by  La  Breiyerci 
when  he  says,  "  Qwr  Desjjrcaujc  par&Usoit  crt€r  ks 
pcnscet  fPautrni }**  and  by  Dryden,  when  he  ob- 
serves of  Jon  son,  **  he  has  done  his  robbenes  so  opeo- 
ly^  that  01.  tiot  to  be  taxed  by  ai^y 

law.     He  1  c  a  monarch  I  and  wh*t 
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Boileau.  would  be  theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  him." 
Boileau  appears  to  have  looked  with  comparative  in- 
difference on  the  charms  of  external  nature*  and  even 
on  human  conduct,  when  modified  by  lofty  passions* 
or  extraordinary  situations.  Like  Pope,  tie  prefer- 
red the  study  of  man  as  he  appears  in  ordinary  life, 
or  as  he  is  fashioned  by  loc^  and  accidental  habits. 
His  genius,  ^ercfore,  t|R|kM$^to  ethical,  didactic, 
and  satirical  poetry  ;  and  this  dfcumscription  of  his 
ambition  left  him  more  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the 
minuter  decorations  of  his  art.  His  familiarity  with 
ancient  authors,  which,  as  it  was  not  conspicuous  in 
his  youth,  must  have  been  owing  to  the  voluntary 
proterence  of  his  maturer  years,  when  he  became  stu- 
dieux  amateur  et  de  Perse  ct  d' Horace f  made  him 
anxious  to  transfuse  the  classical  graces  of  reguhrity 
and  smoothness  into  the  versification  of  his  country. 
Previous  to  this  period,  the  French  and  English  poets 
had  been  inattentive  to  rhime  and  measure,  and  trust- 
ed more  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  than  to  the  beauty 
of  the  veliicle.  Here,  therefore,  Boileau  perceived 
an  opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents ;  and 
while  the  wit  of  Butler  was  procuring  not  only  par- 
don, but  applause,  for  slovenly  and  harsh  expression, 
•Boileau  was  studying  the  combination  of  melody  with 
mirth,  and  excmplifynig  the  precept,  which  he  couch- 
es in  the  following  lines  : 

N^Offitz  rien  au  feffcjlj^yj^cf  qui  pcui  Ic plains 
Ajfcs  pour  la  caditui-  AtMR/lr  teixre — 
Le  vertt  Ic  mthtx  remplu  W/'/kx  noUc  pcntec 
Ac;  peut  pUire  a'^mpfit  ymmH  VortiiU  tstMaf^e, 

Though  Boileau  and  Butler  agree  in  the  applica- 
tion of  mock-heroic  irony  to  the  foIIicB  of  religionists, 
the  characters  of  their  satire  differ  as  widely  as  come- 
dy from  farce,  or  as  tlic  polished  eloquence  of  a  legi- 
timate pulpit,  from  the  vigorous  and  impressive,  but 
endless^  a^d  unequal  harangue  of  the  conventicle. 
Butlec^yorlays  us  with  an  accumulation  of  wit,  and 
fatigtATus  witli  the  learning  by  which  he  increases 
its  IRaicrous  effect.  Boileau,  inferior  in  both,  ac- 
commodates them  wi^i  more  address  to  ordinary 
readers,  and  calculates  more  correctly,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  mind,  the  period  when  attention  must 
flag,  and  risibility  languish  from  excess.  .  He  also 
venfies  the  remark  of  Johnson,  that  *'  the  leaniing  of 
the  French  is,  like  their  food,  not  the  best,  but  they 
know  liow  to  cook  it."  In  Butler,  we  are  surfeited 
with  substantial,  but  inelegant,  profusion ;  while  Boi- 
leau, by  the  rapidity  and  lightness  of  the  repast,  pre- 
vents any  decay  of  appetite  till  it  is  finished.  Of  all 
the  British  poets,  Pope  has  been  most  frequently 
compared  with  Boileau.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  natural  resemblance  in  their  minds ;  and  Pope  was 
enabled  by  the  priority  of  Boileau,  as  Boileau  by 
that  of  Horace,  to  transfuse  into  his  writings  more 
of  it  than  might  otherwise  have  appeared.  In  the 
works  of  both  we  find  the  same  bias  to  ethical  seve- 
rity ;  the  same  abundance  of  pointed  and  proverbial 

*  Between  wit  and  humour  vre  take  the  distinction  of  Mr  Jackaon,  vrhoae  preciw  iporda,  howevcc,  iPfi  'do  iidt»nQolleQL 
Wit  he  represents  oji  a  sort  of  intellectual  legerdemain,  by  which  fie  are  led  to  expect  oqe  idea,  andjamiittllif.  tbe  dtxteii- 
OUB  Rubstitutlon  of  another,  a»  a  juggler  lead»  u»  to  expect  nn  egg,  and  diiicovm  an  orange.'  A  jogger  b  ia  W9  &a  things  |  a 
wit  Ik  r  ju|fgler  In  ideas,  nnd  a  punster  in  word».  Humour  again,  without  fheee  sudden  diaqgea^  |tooillicei  tie^elfcct  hf  pi^ 
tending  a  disposition  contrary  to  what  the  sufgect  naturally  creates,  as  by  oensurifig  nith  jm£%  aatf  ^nbiif^  isMi  eemurr^' 
or  by  treating  a  Ijgla.sulgect  gravel^.  Mid  a  grave  sutgectUghtJIy;  *>'... 


couplets ;  the  same  felicity  in  complimentary  or  re- 
prehensory  criticism ;  the  same  claWical  corrtctoeM 
of  design ;  and  the  same  copious  mellifluence  of  onin- 
bers.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  chat  Pope  poe- 
sessed  a  greater  variety  of  talents  than  Boileau ;  for 
we  doubt  if  the  latter  was  capable  of  produciog  any 
thing  so  pathetic  as  the  **  Epistle  of  £loisat"  or  ao 
oriffmal  as  the  fanciful  machinery  of  the  Sylpha;  and 
in  [yric  poetry  Boileau  sinks  farther  beneath  Pope* 
than  Pope  beneath  Dryden.  The  •«  Rape  of  the 
Lock"  and  the  **  Lutrin"  have  been  alwaya  cobh- 
dered  by  critics  as  poems  of  the  same  daaay  thoaA 
the  latter,  perhaps  from  its  subject*  appears  to  shade 
at  times  into  the  coarser  manner  of  the  Duociad. 
The  follies  of  fashionable  life. admitted  of  a  light  and 
smiling  airiness  of  ridiculct  which  would  no^  have 
harmonized  with  the  rebuke  of  ignoranqe*  gluttonyt 
and  sloth.  Between  the  two  poems,  however,  that 
is  an  obvious  likeness,  from  parity  of  concepUoo  ud 
felicity  of  execution ;  from  the  wit  which  ■parUcf  IB 
the  parts,  and  the  seasoning  of  humour  which  enrifib* 
es  the  whole.*  In  humour  we,  indeed,  consider  theii 
as  nearly  equal ;  but  on  comparing  4heir  wit*  we  ap- 
prehend the  balance  will  incline  to  ovr  .countrymao* 
Our  limits  nol  permitting  the  enlaiMBmt  of  these 
remarks,  we  shall  close  uem  with  Qm  htermry  ^a- 
racter  of  Boileau,  which  was  drawn  by  Voltaire  wilii 
his  usual  discrimination.  Incapable  peui-eire  dm  «- 
Uime  out  eleve  I'amef  ei  du  sentimeni  p§i  ftUienthnU 
maitjait  pour  eclairer  ceux  a  fui  la  nature  aeconb 
I'un  et  I* autre f  laborieuxt  severe^  precis  pur^  harmB' 
nieuxy  il  devintj  enfim\  Upoete  de  la  rmum*     (wV 

BOILING.     See  CuKMisTRY. 

BOIS,  Du,  or  Lake  of  the  Wopd%  »  lak«  jif 
North  America,  situated  to  the  north-weat  of  *  *  ' 
Superior*  and  to  the  south  pf  Winnipeg  labe. 
lake,  which  is  nearly  round,  has  b  dual 
islands  in  the  middle  of  it,  ao  large,  that  hj  tboiii 
who  sail  past  them,  they  have  been  taken  for  the  mait 
land.    Large  quantities  of  oak,  pine»  fir*  apruee,  &» 

grow  upon  its  banks,  and  from  this  cnwrnitwccJl 
erives  its  name.  .  It  stretches  about  ?0  nulca  finMl 
cast  to  west ;  and,  in  some  parti,  it  is  abont  ^ 
wide.  See  Mackenzie*!  Foyoge  ifnom 
through  the  Continet^  ^f  Ntnia  America^'  Int 
p.  59.     U) 

BOIS-LE-DuC|  SiLVA  Ducia,  or  the  Dinari 
Wood,  called  also  Htrtogenbordh  which  haa  ihe 
same  meaning,  is  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabanlt  I 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dommel  i 
Aa,  in  a  low,  sandy,  but  cultivated  tract* 
surrounded  by  a  morass.  This  city  waa  built  ia  llM^ 
by  Godfrev  III.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  had  Mil 
accustomed  to  resort  to  that  ouarter  for  th^Ammtm 
of  the  chace.  The  town  is  of  a  triangular  fee lUj  iaj 
above  three  miles  in  circumference.  It  haa  four  gaMb 
one  towards  Breda,  called  Vucherpoorte ;  anothe^to- 
wards  Grave  and  Nimeffuen,  called  Hintemvipoeitef 
a  third  towards  Bommd  and  Utrecht,  called  Orter- 
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fourti)  towards  Heiisdcn,  calkd  St 
lohn'I^^^MR  19  defended  by  a  ca«tlc,  called fPa pen 
Briel  5  n^R?  fort  of  Crevecoeur,  near  the  Mcusc ; 
the  large  fort  of  Isabella  ;  and  a  small  fort  towards 
Brabant,  calWd  St  Antoine.  The  town  is  ^ 
fortified,  and  itft  walls  are  flanked  by  seven 
The  approachcu  ta  it  by  land  are  on  causetvav*,  aud 
by  water  at  three  gates,  called  the  Grand  Hekel,  the 
Petit  Hckel,  and  the  Boom.  The  cathedral,  built 
in  lS*i6,  is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  Low 
Ccuintries-  Its  wooden  tow^er,  which  was  so  lofty  as 
to  be  aeen  all  the  way  from  Antwerp,  was  support- 
ed by  four  stone  pillars,  but  was  destroyed  by  bj»ht- 
rang  in  1.584.  Tliere  were  formerly  other  four  church- 
CKj  but  three  of  them  are  now  used  as  warehouses* 
When  iTiia  town  belonged  to  the  CathoUcs»  it  con- 
tained 16  monasteries.  The  monastery  of  the  Jesuits 
is  now  the  goverrior's  palace.  There  is  likewise  in 
this  city  a  college,  and  a  town  hall  which  is  an  exact 
liniature  of  that  of  Amsterdam  -  There  are  here  51 
tone  bridges,  and  8  made  of  wood.  Tlie  adjacent 
country  can  be  easily  laid  under  water,  and  sometimes 
in  winter  the  town  can  be  approached  only  in  boats- 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Bois4e-Dac  are  linen 
cloths*  needles,  knives,  and  several  articles  of  iron 
lanufacture.      Population  9^00-      East   Long.   4* 

North  Lat.  Sl'^  40',  (q) 
BOKH A  R A.  See  BucHAWfA. 
BOLABOLA,  or  Bohaeora,  one  of  the  Socie- 
ty Isles,  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered 
J>y  Captain  Cook  in  July  1769.  It  is  about  seven 
"^  igut^  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  reef, 
rly  full  of  productive  and  populous  islets.  As  its 
res  are  rough  and  precipitous,  it  has  only  one  har- 
A  lofty  double  peaked  mountain  rises  in  the 
of  the  island.  This  mountain  is  barren  on  the 
side,  but  has  bushes  and  trees  on  its  craggy 
L  The  lower  grounds  towards  the  sea  are  co- 
red with  cocoa,  paluis,  and  bread  fruit  trees.  It  is 
"  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Bolabola  were  male- 
►f»  banished  from  the  neighbounng  isles,  that  the 
of  I  heir  military  talents  increased  with  their  num* 
sn,  and  tliat  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests 
per  the  other  islands.  West  Long.  I5P  52',  North 
16**  32'  30*.     See  Mimonary  '*<V5<^»  Iritrod, 

BOLCA,  MouKT-  About  eighteen  or  twenty 
north-cast  of  the  city  of  Verona,  there  is  a  small 
railed  Bolca,  from  which  a  mount,  or  hill,  re- 
tbe  same  appellation.  The  village  itself  is  not 
Ident  consequence  to  merit  a  particular  descrip- 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  hill,  for  in  its  sub- 
contained  some  of  the  most  remarkable  na- 
j..;i_rJuction8  which  the  w^orld  affords. 
Around  Mount  Bolca,  and  throughout  the  territo- 
of  Verona,  unequivocal  volcanic  remains  demon- 
■a^  the  prevalence  of  subterraneous  eruptions,  and 
alto  that  the  whole  must  have  once  been  covered  by 
the  ftca.  Numerous  petrifactions  of  plants,  shells,  and 
marine  animals,  are  dispersed  in  the  earth,  but  fre- 
quently in  such  an  arrangement,  that  bcdt  in  one  dis- 
trict  are  rtinfined  to  certain  species  unmixed  with 
L-diLis,  v^hiic  the  same  peculiarity  is  obserred  in  dis- 
trict»  more  remote.  In  the  mountains,  whereof  Bolca 
ii  ope,  tber^  have  been  found  21  genera  of  Testacea, 
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hithtrto  utjknown ;  and  not  less  than  '200  rpLci-.-v  *i 
petrified  shelU  have  been  dug  from  the  tufa,  marbL»s, 
and  basalts,  of  which  the  neighbouring  territory  is  com- 
posed. By  a  wonderful  accumul-itfyn,  shells,  whoic 
animals  inhabited  different  seas  and  different  climater,, 
arc  collected  together  in  the  aame  hc;*p,  along  with 
those  whicfi  never  retreat  to  water.  There  are  also 
many  petrifactions  of  zoophytes,  consisting  of  the 
articulations  of  asterisc,  clusters  of  corals,  and  madre- 
pores ;  and  in  this  unaccountable  aggregate^  the  parts 
of  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  of  birds,  and  of  insects,  are 
not  wanting.  The  bones  of  huge  elephants,  slags, 
and  bears,  and  likewise  those  of  an  intermediate  tribe, 
the  phocae,  have  been  discovered.  Basaltic  columns 
of  various  kinds  are  seen  on  Mount  Bolca,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  differing  not  only  in  structure,  but 
in  the  proportions  of  their  elementary  parts.  Their 
figure  is  hexagonal,  pentagonal,  quadrangular,  and 
even  triangular ;  and  their  position  is  generally  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon ;  but  at  San  Giovanni  o'l- 
larione  they  exhibit  a  degree  of  obliquity,  as  if  some 
disturbing  cause  had  altered  their  position.  Burnt 
earth,  scorix,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  productions,  arc 
scattered  about  the  Purga  di  Bolca  ;  and  the  hill  itself, 
barren  of  vegetation,  is  covered  with  earth  intermixed 
with  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  These  circum- 
stancesy  added  to  the  natural  phenomena  which  will 
come  under  our  con  side  ration,  plainly  shew,  that  the 
tract  environing  Mount  Bolca  has  been  subject  to 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  that  the  sea  has  covered  it  at 
9ome  very  remote  period-  At  present,  the  nearest 
shore  is  fully  fifty  miles  distant  from  its  base. 

Part  of  what  passes  by  the  general  name  of  Mount 
Balca,  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  red 
hill,  and  called  Lastrara  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
strictest  topocrapliy,  they  should  be  separated :  but 
no  such  division  being  spoken  of  when  those  who 
precede  us  treat  of  the  productions  of  the  place,  we 
shall  follow  their  cxample>  in  considering  Bolca  and 
Lastrara  as  synonymous. 

All  the  fossils  of  the  Veronese  territory  are  incon- 
siderable when  compared  with  innumerable  petrified 
fishes  found  in  Bolca,  where  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
whole  seas  and  rivers  of  the  globe  had  concurred  in 
depositing  their  contents.  Those  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  are  huddled  together  in  one 
confused  heap  :  the  fishes  of  the  torrid  zone  are  mix. 
ed  with  those  of  temperate  climates  ;  those  of  fresh 
water  rivers  with  those  of  the  most  extensive  seas ; 
and  all  differing  in  habits,  structure,  and  properties- 
Large  masses  of  stone,  detached  and  unconnected 
with  the  ordinary  substance  of  Mount  Bolca,  lie  im« 
bedded  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  1 000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Quarries  penetrating  into  these, 
have  exposed  the  fossil  fish  to  view,  Tne  stone  con- 
taining them  is  calcareous,  of  a  schistose  structure, 
and  susceptible  of  being  split  into  fings,  or  lamina, 
of  various  thickness  and  dimensions  ;  and  it  has  been 
denominated  by  mineralogists  a  marl  or  marley  schist .» 
It  is  of  a  whitish,  yellowish  colour,  or  of  a  bluish  grey, 
and  some  of  it  is  quite  black*  Its  hardness,  though 
of  different  degrees,  is  such  as  commonly  to  yield  to 
the  knife,  but  not  to  the  nail  *,  and  it  has  one  characte- 
ristic peculiarity,  which  consists  in  emitting  a  peculiar 
fetid  odour  on  beiirg  struck,  or  robbed,  compared  to 
4m 
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Bolca.  that  of  8wine-8tone.  This  odour,  the  Abb6  Fortia, 
in  treating  of  petrified  shells  found  not  far  from  Bolca» 
supposes  to  proceed  from  animal  putrefaction.  On 
splitting  the  flags  asunder,  the  remains  of  petrified 
fishes  appear  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  are  conse- 
quently Tery  conspicuous  on  the  light  ground  of  the 
stone.  They  lie  flat  between  the  laminae ;  their  contour 
and  compohent  parts  being  little,  if  at  all,  distorted 
from  their  natural  shape  and  dimensions ;  but  some- 
times there  is  an  enlargement  or  defect,  arising  either 
from  the  changes  undergone  in  passing  from  an  animal 
to  a  fosail  state,  or  by  the  stone  apparently  having  been 
affected  by  motion  after  they  were  inclosed  within  it. 
Their  whole  form  is  completely  defined,  and  the 
harder  parts,  such  as  the  head,  fins,  spine,  and  other 
bones,  are  still  more  evident.  The  dark  brown  sub- 
stance composing  the  fish  remains  quite  distinct,  and 
projects  from  the  leaves  of  the  stone,  in  proportion 
to  the'  size  of  each  part  in  its  natural  state,  and  it 
mav  be  separated  from  the  stone.  It  is  hard,  brittle, 
and  rather  glossy,  excepting  some  of  the  larger  bones, 
such  as  the  jomts  of  the  vertebrse,  which,  though 
presenting  the  same  external  appearance,  exhibit  ca- 
vities filled  with  beautiful  crystals.  The  different 
colour  of  the  slate,  or  flag,  inclosing  the  fishes,  has 
been  ascribed  by  naturalists  to  the  chemical  effects 
of  their  bodies  on  the  stone,  which  is  not  improbable, 
on  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be  originally  in  an  in- 
durated state.  Fossil  fish  are  found  m  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  high  above  the  present  level  of  the 
aea,  but  no  where  in  the  same  abundance  as  in  the 
quarries  of  Mount  Bolca  ;  and  the  fishes  of  this  hill 
are  further  distinguished  from  the  impressions  usually 
seen  in  argillaceous  schistus,  as  well  as  from  the  pe- 
trifactions of  shells  found  in  limestone  strata.  In  the 
latter  nothing  more  than  the  simple  impression  of 
the  fish  remains,  and  the  external  shape  of  the  shell  is 
alone  preserved,  whereas,  in  the  productions  of  Bol- 
ca, the  form  and  size  of  the  animals  are  not  only  ad- 
mirably exhibited,-  but  there  even  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sidue of  animal  matter,  in  that  substance  which  we 
have  said  may  be  detached  from  the  stone.  Inspec- 
tion determines  it  to  be  of  a  different  nature  from 
that  of  the  inclosing  stone,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
judgred  without  analysis,  those  naturalists  who  have 
bestowed  most  attention  on  the  subject,  conclude  it 
to  be  animal  remains ;  and  that  it  is  in  a  condition 
similar  to  the  flesh  of  mummies ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance Volta  denominates  the  state  of  these  fishes 
natural  embalmins* 

Most  of  the  fisries  of  Bolca  are  such  as  now  inha- 
bit the  European  seas,  but  there  are  some  species 
peculiar  to  the  rivers  of  India  and  America  exclu- 
sively, while  there  are  many  belonging  to  the  freeh 
water  streams  of  our  own  and  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. It  is  asserted  by  observers,  that  petrified 
American  fishes  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding  there  are  nunr\erous  impres- 
sions of  European  ones  in  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  and  elsewhere. 

Of  many  hundred  specimens  dug  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Bolca,  the  species  amount  to  Q-l* ;  the  rarity 
or  abundance  of  which  is  extremely  diversified,  as 
well  as  the  size  of  each.  Some  have  been  found 
three  feet  in  length  $  and,  in  1789|  H^fegaim  natans. 


a  small  fish,  was  dug  out  of  Lastrani,  which,  from     I 
its  minuteness,  almost   escaped  notice.      Thus  the  *— 
natural  agent  affecting  their  transition  from  the  ani- 
mal  to  the  fossil  state,  has  equally  operated  on  the 
bodies  of  all.     A  young  shark,  now  preserved  in  a 
cabinet,  merits  particular  observation.     It  is  only  25 
inches  in  length,  wanting  a  small  portion  of  the  tail, 
and  four  in  breadth ;  and  more  perfect  than  any  of 
the  same  genus  found  in  Bolca,  tliough  the  remains 
of  sharks  of  much  larger  size  have  been  procured. 
The  ravenous  nature  of  the  animal  is  disclosed  by 
the  contents  of  its  stomach,  which  exhibits  a  quanti- 
ty of  sea  crabs ;  but  it  is  wonderful  to  remark,  that 
these  are  in  a  half  digested  state.     Considering  the 
voracity  of  such  fishes,  it  is  evident  that  death  must 
very  soon  have  followed  the  capture  of  the  prry. 
Certain   appearances   denote   incipient  putrefaciius:, 
which  plainly  proves,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
transition  to  tlie  fossil  state  must  have  speedily  ar- 
rested  its  progress.  .  The  sudden  change  which  en- 
sued is  further  corroborated  by  the  skeletons  of  two 
fishes  imprinted  on  the  same  stone ;  one  of  which  ha? 
seized  the  head  of  the  other,  and  seems  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  it.     This  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
singular  productions  afforded  by  Bolca.     The  genus 
chxtodon  has  more  frequently  been  described  than 
others,  either  from  readily  occurring,  or  from  being 
better  adapted  for  preservation.     Scheuchzer  lone 
ago  observed,  that  the  cktetodon  pinnatuSf-^  fisn 
commonly  inhabiting  the  Arabian  and  Indian  seas, 
was  dug  out  of  Bolca ;  and  more  modem  European 
naturalists,  on  comparing  the  fossd  with  the  real  ani. 
mal,  ascertain,  that,  in  the  transition  undergone,  some 
parts  have  either  enlarged  or  become  defective.    The 
chmtodon  mcsoleticus^  lately  transmitted  from  JapaUf 
and  which  still  lives  in  the  seas  of  Africa  also,  is 
found  entire  in  Bolca.     This  fish,  which  is  neither 
mentioned  by  Artedi  nor  Linmeus  in  its  living  state, 
was  first  discovered  by  Forskhal  on  the  shores  of 
Arabia ;  and  Bloch  afterwards  received  it  firam  the 
island  of  Japan.     Gmelin,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
the  Sy sterna  Naturas^  probably  being  influenced  by 
the  remoteness  of  these  two  regions  irom  each  other, 
has  formed  two  species,  whidi  seem  to  constitute 
noiie  but  one.  '  The  fossil  extracted  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Bolca  corresponds  with  both.     Among  the 
finest  specimens  procured^  is  the  chietodon  argM^ 
bearing  a  minute  and  perfSrct  resemblance  to  that 
caught  in  the  rivers  of  India,  or  in  stagnant  lakes, 
where  it  feeds  on  insects,  and  animal  substances  sup- 
plied to  it.     The  chsetodon  argus  is  conjectured  to 
pass  through  extensive  seas,  for  it  has  been  described 
as  inhabiting  places  many  degrees  asunder.     So  fiu- 
as  hitherto  ascertained^  the  Acctodon  arcuaius  has 
never  been  seen  in  the  'European  seas,  yet  it  is  dog 
out  of  Bolca.     Marcgrave  enumerates  it  among  the 
fishes  of  Brazil,  and  Artedi  classes  it  with  xhxm  in- 
habiting India.    Two  specimens  from  the  hill,  wlick 
are  still  preserved,  first  proved  it  to  luive  anciently 
existed  in  Europe.     There  is  a  fish  of  uncomnon 
structure,  called  the  sea  bat  by  the  xAAsr  ichthyolo- 
gists, and  thence  chietodon  vespertilio  by  the  4no- 
derns,  which  very  frw  have  described.     WiUoaghby 
speaks  of  it,  but  it  was  unknown  to  Linnsens,  aoJ 
seems  to  be  found  solely  in  the  seas  iiumudiog 
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the  iiUnd  of  Japftn.  One  iudividuilt  of  small  sizct 
bat  come  under  ihe  inspccuon  of  a  celebrated  na- 
turaUlt;  but  aootlier,  coiiisjderably  larger,  thougb 
in  a  fossil  itatc,  ha«  been  taken  from  the  cjtcavations 
of  Bolct.  The  latter  i*  ten  inches  in  length,  from 
bead  lo  tail,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  in  txiremc 
breadth  :  Several  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  are 
defective,  but  their  origin  h  siiU  quite  conspicuous. 
Two  other  specimens  oi  the  iame  iiih  are  likcwiac  ex- 
taiit*  A  species  of  ray,  which  is  scarce  to  be  re* 
in  the  Eun  :  was  found  in  the  im« 

I J  with  three  univalwe 
fossil  shelb  imbedded  in  the  same  stone.  It  is  tvren* 
ty-three  inches  long,  and  nine  broad,  and  narrowly 
resembles  a  new  species  inhabiting  Arabia,  called 
ny<2  sephcn  ;  some  are  discovered  three  or  four  time  a 
u  krge.  The  Jishea  of  Mount  Bolca  are  by  no 
meaiiB  eonlined  to  genera  and  species  now  extant  j  for 
rarioutt  specimens  have  appeared  hitherto  undescri^ 
tied*  and  which  are  still  unknown.  The  uranmcapHS 
raUrutiU  ^o  named  in  its  fos&il  state*  has  never  been 
•ecn  aa  a  hving  animal ;  and  the  most  careful  compa- 
risons of  all  the  specimens  found,  ri*movc  it  from  any 
analogous  species.  We  shall  dw^ll  no  longer  on  this 
divicson  of  the  natural  products  of  Bolca  ;  catalogues 
of  which  have  been  published  in  Italy,  shewing  what 
fpecies  belong  to  the  seas  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  what  are  exotic  fresh  water  dshes.  Be- 
ndti  these,  several  rare  tpecies  of  fossil  crabs  are  ob- 
tained from  the  quarncs,  mich  as  the  longimanusj  se* 
iifer^  and  locust a^  of  which  the  Gpecimens  are  parti- 
cularly fine.  Amon?  the  insect  tribes,  there  have 
been  dug  up  an  orntfcns^  o'eUrttSr  two  <ifi7#,  and  an 
American  cimex.  Complete  exuviae  of  marine  ser- 
peolt  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  laid  open  i  and 
numbers  of  marine  plants  are  imprinted  on  the*  stones. 
The  parts  of  birds  are  less  frequent  in  a  fossil  state 
thati  those  of  any  animals;  but  a  petrihed  quill  was 
once  found  in  Bolca,  and  lately  preserved  at  Verona, 
as  an  exception  from  the  general  rules  of  nature  in 
^complislung  this  extraordinary  transition. 

A  profound  and  interesting  problem  arises  on  the 
formation  of  this  singular  hill,  and  the  substances 
which  it  contains.  First,  How  can  such  an  aggre- 
gate of  animals,  inhabiting  regions  so  many  geogra- 
phical degrees  asunder,  have  been  collectea  in  so  li- 
mited a  space  ?  Secondly,  How  are  the  fjshea  inha- 
biting salt  and  fresh  waters  respectively,  which  may 
almost  be  denommated  different  elements,  intermixed  ? 
And,  thirdly,  How  have  the  bodiei*  of  such  soft  and 
deitructible  animals  been  able  to  resist  the  usual  de- 
compoiiition  of  nature,  undergo  a  transition  to  stone, 
and  remain  entire  from  a  period  of  such  remote  anii- 
<)uity  ?  Vaiious  theories  may  be  offered  on  these 
questions,  which,  in  this  place,  we  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  discuss,  as  they  will  partly  come  under  our 
consideration  in  other  articles.  But  there  are  some 
poitits  which  peculiarly  relate  to  Mount  Bolca  it« 
^elff  on  which  wc  shall  make  a  few  observations. 

It  IS  evident  that  the  sea  has  once  overflowed  the 
l^gliest  mountains.  Beds  of  shells,  and  strata  of  cal- 
Clireous  substances,  added  to  the  impression  of  Jishes 
on  stone,  besides  many  other  concurring  circumstances, 
prove  the  truth  of  thia  assertion*     It  is  clear,  there- 


fore, that  the  Veroneee  territory,  which  presents  all 
these  indications  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner, 
may  have  anciently  been  submerged,  or  even  may  have 
been  the  bottom  of  the  sea*  In  various  portions  of 
the  globe  the  waters  have  receded ;  and  we  knoW| 
that,  in  ceitain  places,  their  gradual  retreat  has  beea 
slowly  exhibited  in  successive  ages*  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  here  have  at 
once  been  withdrawn  by  some  violent  convulsion  of 
the  earth  ;  a  fact  which  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  centuries.  But  supposing 
that  they  naturally  covered  the  Veronese  territory,  it 
iff  far  from  easy  to  account  for  the  diversity  of  fiahci 
belonging  to  r«^mote  climates  being  found  in  the  same 
spot,  especis'  oi  the  torrid  zone  sccmi 

indispensiblc  :  co.     Vet,  without  recun- 

ring  to  the  gradual  ret  i  of  the  earth,  or  the 

gradual  change  of  clm.^,.  .mitcd  districts,  which 
we  are  well  assured  has  followed,  two  circumstances 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  vJew  :  Nothing  can  be  more 
imperfect  than  our  acquaintance  wath  the  finny  tribes. 
Genera  and  species  innumerable  have  never  met  th^ 
eye  of  mankind  ;  and  it  is  justly  remarked  by  a  mo- 
dem ichthyologist,  that  our  principal  knowledge  of 
their  distingiiishing  characters  have  first  been  derived 
from  those  served  up  at  our  repasts.  Can  we  afHrm 
with  confidence,  that  any  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  it 
unknown  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  that  many  in  the 
Greenland  Seas  do  not  frequent  the  shores  of  Bri- 
tain i  Skilfuf)  naturalists  are  a\i^'are,  that  animals  are 
daily  discovered  in  one  region,  that  have  been  refer- 
red to  and  described  as  pecuhar  to  another ;  and  that, 
with  care  and  attention,  even  when  removed  from 
their  origind  hberty,  they  may  be  preserved  and 
propagated  in  climates  not  naturally  their  own.  Nei- 
ther can  wc  overlook  an  important  fact,  relative  to 
the  temperature  of  the  elements,  which  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  animals  respectively  inhabit.  The  air 
is  subject  to  con&tant  vicissitudes  froni  external  causes, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of  a  \'ast  body 
of  water  always  continues  at  nearly  the  same  degree  | 
nay,  it  is  probable,  that,  with  the  exception  of  ex- 
treme cases,  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  above  fifty 
fathoms  deep,  is  not  very  different  all  over  the  world. 
Hence  it  is  possible,  supposing  the  genera  of  Mount 
Bolca  and  those  of  the  Indian  Seas  to  be  identified 
beyond  dispute,  that  both  may  have  enjoyed  a  requisite 
degree  of  tcmperaiure  when  a  deep  sea  covered  the 
territory  of  Ven>na,  Fishes,  however,  are  more  pri- 
vileged than  terrestrial  animals,  in  the  facilities  of 
seeking  a  temperature  agreeable  to  themselves  ;  if  the 
surface  of  their  element  undergoes  refrigeration,  they 
have  only  to  plunge  farther  into  its  depths  ;  and  the 
body  bcijng  too  immense  to  be  susceptible  of  sudden 
vicissitudes,  they  have  time  to  withdraw  from  one 
parallel  of  latitude  to  another,  as  their  sensations  may 
require.  We  know,  that  certain  fishes  can  support  a 
considerable  change  of  climate  without  injury  j  and 
that  some,  transported  north  from  places  far  to  the 
southward,  have  been  naturalized.*  Thus,  we  can- 
not WMth  absolute  confidence  maintain,  that  the  fishes 
hitherto  thought  peculiar  to  the  w^armer  climates 
could  not  live  m  the  seas  covering  Mount  Bolca,  ct* 
that  they  did  not  enjoy  that  degree  of  temperature 
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Bulcju  which  was  necessary  to  thcU-  nature.  Perhaps  those 
seas  may  have  been  heated  by  the  effects  of  the  volca- 
nocsy  whose  remains  are  scattered  over  the  territory ; 
for  although  great  budicb  of  water  cannot  be  sud- 
denly affected  by  a  change  of  temperature,  the  shal- 
lows immediately  surrounding  volcanic  mountains 
and  isles  have  been  known  to  melt  the  pitch  of  ves- 
sels sailing  close  by  their  sides.  Such  shallows  are 
always  a  grateful  abode  to  fishes :  there  they  flock 
together  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  find  more  copious 
supplies  of  food  in  the  marine  insects  which  the  heat 
conspires  to  propagate  and  diffuse.  The  atmosphere 
is  likewise  greatly  heated  by  the  fires  of  constant 
volcanoes  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  one  of  the 
most  productive  islands  in  ^he  globe  is  rendered  so, 
principally  by  the  constant  flames  of  eight  volca- 
In  this  way,  the  temperature  of  the  Veronese 


noes. 


territory  may  have  anciently  been  augmented.  It 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  explain  how  salt  and 
fresh  water  fishes  are  intermixed ;  for  although  it 
be  very  possible,  that,  by  gradual  and  almost  im- 
perceptible transitions,  they  might  be  reciprocally 
brought  to  live  in  either  ;  or  successive  generations, 
by  passing  from  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  saltness 
or  trcshncs  while  in  the  ovular  state,  might  habituate 
the  perfect  animal  to  the  change ;  as  we  have  not 
witnessed  the  fact,  we  cannot  oiaintain  that  it  has 
taken  place.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  some 
fishes  dwell  in  salt  or  fresh  water  indiscriminately ; 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  confinement  to  one  of 
them  only  is  destructive  ;  and  that  there  is  a  minute 
resemblance  between  the  species  of  the  same  genera 
which  inhabit  both. 

The  presence  of  the  sea,  however,  on  the  Vero- 
nese territory,  is  not  indispensible  to  the  existence  of 
the  fishes  of  Bolca.  A  volcano  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  may  have  been  the  sole  agent.  Some 
philosophers  affirm,  that  all  volcanoes  have  a  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  by  subterraneous  caverns. 
Mount  Vesuvius  vomited  ouantities  of  water  in  15S8, 
and  in  later  times:  and  i^tna,  in  1755,  cast  up  salt 
water,  mixed  with  stones  and  sand.  But  we  have 
still  more  decisive  proof,  how  essential  volcanic  agency 
might  be  in  producing  the  fishes  of  Bolca,  from  learn- 
ing that  vast  quantities  of  a  speqies  of  small  fishes 
have  been  discharged  from  the  burning  craters  of 
mountains  in  South  America ;  sometimes  in  such  ex- 
traordinary numbers,  that  their  putrefying  bodies 
threatenea  to  create  a  pestilence  in  the  laud.  Vol- 
canic eruptions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  or  of  lakes, 
are  commonly  fatal  to  vast  multitudes  of  fishes ;  on 
which  account,  those  which  issued  from  the  Peruvian 
mountains  might  have  perished  before  being  absorbed 
by  the  craters.  Pliny,  in  describing  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe wherein  his  uncle  perished,  remarks,  that  the 
sea  suddenly  ebbed  during  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
and  many  animals  remained  dry  on  the  sand :  and 
centuries  afterwards,  a  similar  phenomenon  allowed 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  to  collect  the 
fishes  lying  dead  on  the  shore.  During  the  rise  of 
new  islands  from  the  sea  of  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
dead  fishes  continued  to  be  tlirown  up  during  a  whole 
month  on  the  sand :  and  an  instance,  still  more  no- 
ted^ was  seen  in  17^2,  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  in. 


Mexico.     A  sudden  agitation  of  the  lei  on  the  19th     Bol 
of  October,  threw  down  part  of  Uie  wall  of  the  cityi  *"^ 
and  threateqed  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  with  de- 
struction.    Next  day  incredible  quantitiei  of  fishes 
covered  the  beach,  lying  in  heaps  on  each  other;  and 
consisting  of  many  species  altogether  unknown  to  the 
fibhermen :  nor  were  they  confined  to  the   vicinity 
of  the  port,  as  the  same  appeared  at  the  distance 
of  leagues  from  it.     The  heaps  were  so  great,  that, 
to   avert   the  danger  of  putrefaction  infecting  the 
atmosphere,  all  the  slaves  of  tlie  place,  and  the  crews 
of  the  royal  gallies,  were  employed  in  burying  them  in 
the  places  where  they  lay.    The  like  phenomenon  was 
renewed  in  the  island  oz  Sumatra,  in  the  year  1755, 
when  an  amazing  multitude  and  variety  of  fishes,  some 
dead,  others  dying,  were  found  on  the  shore.  We  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  maintain,  that  fishes  aaj  be 
vomited  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano ;  and  to  con- 
clude that  volcanic  eruptions  are  sometimes  singular- 
ly destructive  of  those  in  the  surrounding  seas.    Dif- 
ferent theories  are  entertained  respecting  the  cause  of 
their  death.    Some  naturalists  conceive  that  a  mephi- 
tic  vapour  is  suddenly  diffused  throughout  the  water, 
which  immediately  becomes  fatal  to  the  animals  with- 
in its  sphere ;  that  they  are  involved  in  showers  of 
volcanic  ashes,  which  then  become  the  deposit  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  source,  as  in  the  case  before  ns, 
of  their  future  preservation.     The  fishes  of  Bolca 
have  unquestionably  perished  by  sudden  death,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  half  digested  food  in  the  sto- 
machs of  some  of  the  most  voracious.     Those  who 
oppose  the  deposit  being  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  maintain,  that  the  fishes,  once  exposed  on  a  dry 
shore,  might  easily  be  covered  and  invested  by  show- 
era  of  ashes,  which,  while  forming  a  crust  around 
them,  would  aid  the  absorption  and  evaporation  of 
the  water  ;  and  that  their  gradual  accession  is  particu- 
larly favourable  to  prcservmg  the  figure  of  the  »i« 
mals  enclosed,  from  the  superincumbent  weight  not 
being  sufficient  to  crush  them.  As  the  strata  of  Boka, 
along  with  fishes,  contain  the  leaves  of  trees,  terrestrial 
plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  even  some  winged  ani- 
mals, this  hill  could  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ssa 
when  the  deposit  was  formed,  because  the  lightness  of 
leaves  always  buoys  them  up  on  the  water.  Volcanic 
showers  also  are  heavy  enough  to  break  them  off  the 
trees,  and  are  even  capable  of  killing  birds  ;  and  that 
peculiar  odour  emitted  by  the  flags  is  improperly  re- 
ferred to  an  animal  principle,  for  it  should  rather  be 
called  bitumenous.     The  ashes  discharged  in  fbrmbg 
the  new  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were  mixed  witbr 
much  bitumen,  which  served  as  a  gluten  to  bind  them 
together,  consolidate  them,  and  involve  the  substan- 
ces which  they  covered.     Those  from  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  1737,  spread  over  the  gulf  of^  Ve- 
nice,  and  at   Zannichelli  diffused  a  similar  odour, 
which  assuredly,  say  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine, 
could  not  be  imparted  by  putrefying  fishes.     **  Vol- 
canic showers,"  in  the  words  of  Domenico  TcstSf 
<<  having  fallen  on  Bolca,  destroyed  and  burned  to- 
gether, the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  trees,  and  plants  of  the  earth.     Thus  did  an* 
eruption   form   that  celebrated  cemetery  of  fishes, 
which  for  two  centuries  has  equally  been  the  admi-^ 
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Bold,  friction  on  ererjr  part  of  the  stone»  is  considered  a 
strong  presumption  also,  that  its  whole  substance  has 
absorbed  a  great  proportion  of  animal  matter. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  general  principle,  on 
which  these  theories  are  founded,  there  are  still  many, 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  lies  in  the  structure  of  Bolca.  This  hill  is 
not  a  homogeneous  mass ;  it  consists  of  various  sub- 
stances, in  unequal  proportion,  and  forming  four 
classes,  according  to  geologists,  among  which  are 
marl,  spar,  basalt ;  coal  and  amber ;  pyrites  and  hae- 
matites ;  marine  plants,  insects,  fishes,  and  the  re- 
mains of  terrestrial  animals  in  a  state  of  petrifaction. 
The  petrified  substances  do  not  lie  in  horizontal 
strata;  horizontal  so  far  as  would  result  from  the 
deposit  of  pulverised  matter  on  an  uneven  surface ;  for 
the  masses  of  stone  wherein  they  are  contained  are 
imbedded  in  the  sides  of  the  hill:  they  seem  de- 
tached and  apart  from  the  other  parts  composing  it, 
and  rest  in  various  degrees  of  inclination.  But  per- 
haps this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing,  that 
subsequent  to  their  formation,  they  were  exposed  to 
some  violent  disturbing  cause,  which  affected  their 
original  position.  There  is  no  necessity  that  such 
disturbing  cause  should  have  approached  the  sera  of 
their  formation ;  on  the  contrary,  appearances  indi- 
cate that  it  has  existed  at  a  time  very  remote  from  it. 
If  the  fishes  were  suddenly  destroyed  by  some  perni- 
cious vapour,  absorbed  by  the  water  where  they 
•swam,  or  by  some  lethal  quality  otherwise  imparted 
to  it,  they  must  have  remaned  for  ages  in  their  ori- 
flrinal  state.  The  open  moiuh  and  distended  fins  ex- 
hibited by  them,  naturalists  have  conjectdred  denote 
immediate  suffocation ;  after  which  tney  were  invol- 
:ved  by  the  component  matter  of  the  stones  contain- 
ing them,  and  themselves  converted  to  stone.  But 
that  the  deposit  was  made  on  a  surface  at  rest,  is 
evinced  by  the  laminar  structure  of  all  the  strata ; 
their  whok  leaves  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  per- 
fectly flat ;  where  their  continuity  is  interrupted,  the 
extremities  are  sharp  and  cleanly  cut  off,  as  if  by  frac- 
ture in  their  horizontal  position.  Thoueh  the  time 
jreqnisite  for  complete  petrifaction  is  unknown,  we 
may  presume  that  it  is  slowly  accomplished  ;  and  if 
jwe  are  to  credit  the  correctness  of  an  observation, 
that  in  1500  years  wood  was  not  affected  above  a 
quarter  of  an  mch  in  depth,  the  period  must  almost 
exceed  the  bounds  of'  calculation.  Therefore  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  two  great  epochs  are  to  be  counted 
in  the  formation  of  Mount  Bolca  and  its  singular 
fossils :  first,  that  which  occasioned  the  sudden  de- 
'  atruction  of  an  infinity  of  living  beings,  and  their  un- 
disturbed envelopement  and  investiture  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  by  the  substance  diffused;  and  secondly, 
the  disturbance  of  that  deposit  from  its  original  level, 
which  may  probably  have  been  accomplished  by 
some  violent  convulsion  of  the  earth.  But  the  one 
may  have  followed  the  other  at  an  immense  interval 
of  time.  Had  it  happened  soon  after  the  animals  in 
question  perished,  their  tender  and  corruptible  snb- 
atance  would  have  soon  been  so  essentially  altered,  as 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  recognisinff  them  at  the 
present  day.  Surely  we  nee^  not  anticipate  objec- 
tions from  the  force  required  to  implant  the  huge 
calcareous  masses  in  the  sides  of  Bolca.    If  rocks  are 


projected  from  burning  craters,  moontaioa  raised,  or    1 
islands  formed  in  unfathomable  seas,  what  power  is  ^ 
there  which  violent  convulsions  of  the  earth  are  Dn> 
able  to  overcome  ? 

The  curiosities  afforded  by  Bolca,  had,  centuria 
ago,  attracted  the  notice  of  ingenious  and  speculative 
minds ;  and  thence  the  peas::ntry  and  labourers  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  gained  a  hvehhood  by  procuring^ 
them.     Blocks  of  moderate  size  are  detached  horn 
•the  face  of  the  quarries;  and  being  brought  out  and 
set  on  edge,  are  t»plit  asunder  with  sharp  hammers  or 
wedges.     The  workmen  then  examine  the  leaves,  to 
discover  whether  there  be  organic  remains  of  fishes 
or  other  substances ;  and  should  they  discover  siny 
such,  which  are  generally  shattered  from  the  rude- 
ness of  the  operation,  they  collect  them  with  the 
greatest  care  :  the  pieces  also  that,  adhere  to  the 
stone,  are  cautiously  separated  from  it.     When  their 
daily  occupation  is  completed,  the  workmen  cany 
the  collections  they  have  made  to  their  own  houses, 
where  they  are- kept  until  delivered  to  their  employers 
in  Verona.     The  pieces  are  taken  thither  in  haabets, 
and  either  given  to  the  owner  of  the. soil,  or  privately 
sold  to  dealers  in  such  productions,  or  to  naturalists 
desirous  of  acquiring  them.     It  is  said  that  the  pur- 
chaser, who  obtains  the  fossils  in  this  state  from  the 
workmen,  is  then  obliged  to  employ  a  skilful  lapidarr 
to  search  out  and  arrange  ihe  pieces  composing  eacn 
specimen,  and  cement  them  on  another  atone  of  the 
same  kind.     So  much  art  and  accuracy  are  some- 
times used  in  doing  this,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
discover  the   places  of  junction ;  and  it  ia  thus  that 
the  specimens  are  prepared  for  sale,  or  for  cabinets. 
As  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  brown  matter 
of  the  bones,  fins,  and  other  parts  of  fiahes,  some- 
times adhere  to  one  side  in  splitting  the  stooe^  and 
sometimes  to  another,  or  is  frequently  divided  be^ 
tween  both,  the  more  valuable  specimens  consist  of 
duphcates;  for  when  the  pieces  are  well  and  skilfully 
put -together,  their  prominences  correspond  with  the 
cavities  in  the  opposite  half.     Most  of  the  specimoBS 
hitherto  extracted  have  come  from  one  principal 
quarry  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  called  Pescaia  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  teiritory ;  but  there  are  several  b^ 
sides,  supposed  to  be  of  later  discovery,  ail  equallf 
abounding  in  petrifactions.     The  people,  howevci) 
who  attempted  to  form  excavations  being  poor,  sod 
no  funds  being  specially  appropriated  for  this  curiooi 
research,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  co» 
sidcrable  expense,  nothing  impoztaut  followed.    The 
soil  where  tne  quarries  lie,  has  belonged  to  diffemt 
owners,  who  were  solicitous  to  obtain  its  contents. 

The  variety  and  sin^larity  of  the  fossils  discover 
ed  on  the  suiiace  and  m  the  recesses  of  this  hill,  sf- 
ford  so  much  scope  for  philosophical  contemplsF 
tion,  that  unusual  care  has  been  taken  to  ooUeGt  sad 
preserve  them.  Extensive  cabinets,  from  which  si 
other  varieties  were  excluded,  have  thence  been  fisnn- 
ed  of  them  alone ;  and  these  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  successive  owners,  along  with  a  right  to  «• 
plore  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  wont  to 
transfer  the  richest  territorial  property.  The  frit 
cabinet  of  the  productions  of  Bolca  with  witick  we 
are  acquainted,  was  colleeted  by  a  person  dis|3ng«id|» 
ed  in  the  pharmaceutical  arty  Francesco  Cakrahni 
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who  Oonrishcd  in  the  sixteenth  century.    He  is  cele- 

hral*:d  by  Aldrovandus,  Cesncr,  and  other  cotcjnpo- 

Sauthorfi,  for  his  knoivledge  of  natural  hutory  ; 
left  a  work  on  the  ccjutents  of  his  cabinet,  De* 
amisH/n€  dc.  Miueo  Cakeofnru  whrch  wa^  pubUfthcd 
after  his  decease  by  Andrea  Chioa:o.  Nearly  a  Ct li* 
tury  \u  '  '      '  ''  V   '       ^g   the 

»ame  pr  )>artiy 

5nii  monr 
•nilv  Ri'^tari  and 


ICoi'  azola,   wtic  uccuptcd 

pui  ihe  earher  part  of  the  U 

The  furoicr,  who  died  in  1744",  addressed  a  icArntd 
epistle  to  VaUisnieri,  on  the  subject  of  the  fishes  of 
BoJca;  and  the  latter  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  collections  of  this  description,  which 
still  subsists  in  his  nephew'^  possessjon*  Soon  after- 
wards* the  learned  Marquis  Scipio  MafFci,  equally 
distinguished  by  his  skill  in  polite  and  antiquarian 
Uterautret  as  in  exploring  natural  phenomena,  pur- 
chaied  the  quarries.  Assisted  by  M.  Seguier,  a 
French  botanist,  he  was  long  engaged  in  recovering 
the  fossil  remains  of  animals^  numerous  spedmens  of 
which  wcrr  dispersed  among  the  naturaliiitB  of  Eu- 
mope*  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  Giacomo  Spa  da, 
a  priestofGrezzana,  which  is  a  place  ait uatcd  among 
the  Veront^ae  mountains,  following  in  the  fuotsteps 
of  Maffeit  soon  formed  a  respectable  collectioo, 
which  constantly  increased  during  his  hfe.  When  he 
died*  in  1750*  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Maifeif 
from  whom  M.  Seg-uier  acquired  it ;  and  by  lum  it 
was  earned  to  the  city  of  Nismes  in  France,  where 
it  yet  remains,  Spadapubhshed  tlrrec  different  works 
«m  the  petrifactions  and  fishes  of  the  territory  of  Ve- 
TtMia.  The  loss  of  his  museum,  and  of  the  collections 
of  MaiFei  to  that  country,  were  partly  indemnified 
by  Julius  Csessur  Moreni,  whose  cabinet  was  enriched 
with  numerous  petrifactions,  but  particularly  fishes. 
The  whole  was  oa  his  death  acquired  by  the  Marquis 
Ottairio  di  Canossa.  Near  to  the  periaa  when  the  la- 
bours of  Morer.i  ceased,  tho^  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  collectors,  Vincenzo  Bozza,  a  learned  apo* 
ihecary  of  Verona^  commenced.  Twenty  years  were 
occupied  in  forming  his  museum,  which  neither  ex* 

Slice  nor  trouble  were  spared  in  rendering  complete* 
e  purchased  the  soil  whercin  the  quarnes  of  Bolca 
lie,  or  obtained  permission  from  the  heirs  of  Maffei 
til  renew  the  excavations ;  and,  towards  the  year  1 77U, 
began  to  found  a  collection,  from  its  owner  denomi- 
oated  GabineUo  BozzianOy  which  was  famed  over  all 
Europe*    The  action ty  of  Bo/za  was  not  lese  excited 
by  his  love  of  investigating  the  profound  plienoitiena 
\thich  his  researches  tended  to  elucidate,  than  by 
ihc    desire    of  surpassing  those  co temporaries  who 
were  engaged  in  the  hke  pursuits.     At  length  his 
cabinet  contained  700  specimens  of  petrified  fishes* 
besides  many  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances, 
recovered  in  the  same  stite  from  the  territory  of  Ve- 
rona,    Amidst  such  a  number  of  specimens,  69  dif- 
fcrcBt  species  of  fishes  could  be  dutiuctly  identified, 
setting  aside  others  whose  characteristics  were  not 
auSiciently  prominent  to  give  them  an   appropriate 
pbce  in  the  arrangement.     "  In  my  cabinet,*^  says 
Boxza,*^  "  ^  above  600  iuhes  of  ditTereut 

sizes,  all  -  .i  Bolca,  there  a«  more  than 
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100  whose  kinds  are  known^  which  diETer  from  each 
other  in  genera  and  species ;  and  many  others  besides 
to  which  similar  ones  have  not  yet  been   discovered 
atlivt'.*'     Juan  Audres,  a  Spanish  traveller,  relates, 
tHat  Bozza  assured  him^  that  he  possessed  eight  spe* 
cies  of  Ushti  such  as  now  inhabit  the  Pacific  Oceanj 
and  above  SO  other  species  totally  unknown  ;  and  he 
&aw  some  specimens  **iO  or  40  incnes  in  length.     But 
the  Physical  Society  of  Verona,  on  stricter  scrutiny, 
have  reduced  the  species  to  69.     In  the  year  1794* 
magoillcent  collection  was  purchased,  at  a  high 
..,  by  the  Couin  Giambattista  Gazola,  nephew  to 
Count  Andrea,  mentioned  above.  The  Count  luid  him- 
self with  great  industry  procured  fossil  fishes  during 
the  space  of  eight  years,  and  his  museum  contained 
many  specimens  not  to  be  found  in  that  of  Bozza. 
He  hkcwise  acquired  the  museum  of  another  collec- 
tor, the  Marquis  Giacopo  Donisi  ;  so  that  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  most  splendid  and  extensive- 
collections  which  any  naturalist  had  ever  enjoyed.- 
From  Mount  Boica  alone  he  had  above  800  specie 
mens  of  petrified  fishes,  many  of  extraordinary  size, 
and  of  the  finest  quality  ;  and  the  same  place  aiford- 
cd  him  numerous  petrifactions  of  cnibs,  winged  in* 
sects,  and  marine  plants,  of  which  he  was  enabled  to 
form  a  perfect  ^—    ^^  '"  ^;  . 

runenttium,  //' 

a»o,  17^6.     Bo/za  l.cUcta  ui  l\  Urauo  J 
tinivemaU  rivaiuzione  io^erto  dal  ^lobo  / 
£nneii|^ldo  Pmi  .5/ '  <  tlH globo  Umdie 

pr^vemenii  dnll*  ai  a*,  part  i.  ii.  Spada, 

Duscriazione  Qva  u  pioxKi  chc  U   Peirt/icate  Corpi 
Marini  ch§  nci  mo  nil  adiaccnti  a  Verotin  si  Irovatfo, 
nan  Mono  sdttrzi  di  rtatura,  ne  dtluviani  ma  afit< 
viani*     Spada,  Corportitn  lajmie/actorum  agri  I 
nenais  Cataiogas,     Testa,  Lttiera  m  i  Pcm  I  /^     r 
del  Monte  Boka.     Furtis*  Lei trrn  id  S?-.' >.'<■.,     f 
Testa  aopra  i  Peu 
Fortis^  Trunsunto  a.-.,^  ,.^......  ^.  ...^,.^,  ,i-..*. 

ta  sugli  izziotiti  de*  Monti  Vcroneti^     Juan  Ai 
Cartas  fa miiiarei  del  mage  que  kizo  a  variar    • 
de  Italia^  v.  3,     Maffei,  yerona  lUustraiii, 
Ct/mpendio  dcUa  Verona  Illiistrata^  ad  u^o  m    i 
tieri^  torn.  i.  Calologo  HiHctnatko  dei  pin  rari  l 
liii  d(!  *  *         Bokfif  che  si  conservano  net  gal/inctio 
prhmii  nor  yinccnzo  Bozza*     (c) 

BO -Li:**     bee  Oryctogkosv. 
BOLETUS,  a  getius  of  plants  of  the  class  Crypto* 
gamia,  and  order  Fungi.     8ee  Botany.     («;) 
BOLINGBROKE,  Lord.     See  8t  John. 
BOLCHERETSKOI,  a  town  of  Kamtchatka, 
situated  in  a  swampy  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Bu!- 
chaia-reka,  a  river  winch  rises   about  tht 
the  peninsula,  and  after  running  northerly  al     l  ^ 

milei,  falls  into  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,     The  town  is 
placed  on  an   island   formed  by  the  arms   of  this^ 
river,  which  divide  the  town  into  three  parts.     The 
town  consists  of  several  rows  of  low  buddings,  thatch- 
ed and  built  with  logs.     Each  of  these  buildings  con* 
tains  of  i^ve  or  six  dwellings,  connected  together  with 
a  long  common  passage,  which  separates  the  store- 
f»ouse  and  kitchen  from  the  dwelling   ap 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  church,  a  cu 
and  barracks  for  the  cossacka  and  Russtiiu  suldiLri. 
The  river  hi  about  m  oreigtefeei  deept  and  a  quar* 


Soloa» 

I      « 

Bolclieret- 
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Bologna,  ter  of  a  mile  broad  below  the  town*  The  Russian 
government  once  proposed  to  make  this  place  the  de- 
pot of  their  commerce ;  but  the  harbour  affords  no 
shelter  from  the  winds,  and  as  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  extremely  dangerous*  this  idea  was  abandoned. 
Population  600.    E.  Long.  1 37**,  N.  Lat.  53**.     ( ii ) 

BOLOGNA,  BoioNiA,  Bononia,  or  Felsina*  a 
city  of  Italy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bo- 
logna, but  now  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of 
Reno,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  on  the  rivers  Savona  and  Reno,  the 
former  of  which  washes  its  walls,  while  tlie  latter  runs 
in  several  branches  through  the  city,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Po  by  means  of  a  canaL 

<<  The  ancient  name  of  this  city,''  says  Keysler, 
*^  was  Felsina)  from  Felsinus,  a  Tuscan  king,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  built  it  twenty-five  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  *  The  name  of  Bononia  is  by 
some  derived  from  a  successor  of  Felsina,  called 
Bonus,  but  others  derive  it  from  the  Boii." 

Boloffna,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form,  is  surrounded 
with  a  lofty  brick  wsU,  and  is  about  five  or  six  Ita- 
lian miles  in  circuit,  f  Tbe  streets  are  narrow,  and 
rather  gloomy,  from  the  fronts  of  the  houses  being 
built  upoir  arcades,  and  the  houses  are  tolerably  built. 
The  pilla^rs  of  these  arcades  or  porticos,  are  irregular 
in  dinerent  houses,  some  of  them  being  high,  others 
low,  some  square,  and  some  round,  and  some  of 
stone,  while  others  are  of  wood.  The  streets  where 
the  carnages  pass  are  considerably  lower  than  the 
porticos,  like  the  rows  at  Chester.  The  houses  are 
flat  roofed,  with  a  parapet  towards  the  streets,  and 
are  covered  with  tiles. 

The  public  buildings  of  this  city  are  large  and  ele- 
gant, and  are  equallv  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  architecture  ana  for  their  internal  decorations. 
Next  to  Rome,  Bologna  contained  the  most  valuable 
paintings  by  the  first  Italian  masters  ;  but  many  of 
these  noble  relics  have  been  carried  ofi"  by  the  French 
to  adorn  their  capital ;  and  while  we  think  that  we 
are  noticing  the  curiosities  of  Bologna,  we  may  un- 
knowingly De  describing  the  statues  and  pictures  of 
Paris. 

The  tower  of  Asinelli,  built  by  Gerardo  Asinelli 
iu  1109,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  371 
feet  high,  and  is  the.  loftiest  in  Italy,  excepting  the 
cupola  of  St  Peter's.  The  tower,  which  is  square, 
is  ascended  by  464  wooden  steps,  and  inclines  from 
the  perpendicular  about  three  reet  and  a  half. 

Near  this  tower  is  the  leaning  tower  of  Garisenda, 
which  is  144  feet  high,  and  inclines  about  eight  feet 
two  inches  from  a  vertical  line.  It  was  formerly  of  a 
much  greater  height;  but  the  foundation  of  it  having 
given  way,  a  great  part  of  it  fell  or  was  taken  down. 

One  ol  the  finest  buildings  of  Bologna  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo Publico,  in  which  the  vice  legate,  the  gonfalo- 


niere,  and  other  officers  of  state  had  their  apartments,  1 
and  in  which  the  courts  of  justice  were  held.  It  W 
stands  in  the  great  market  place,  presenting  a  front 
of  218  common  paces.  A  brass  statue  of  I^pe  Gre- 
gory XIII.  executed  by  Minganti,  and  weighing 
11,300  pounds,  stands  over  the  entrance ;  and  at  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  another  statue  of  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  On  the  front  of  the  palace  are  two  in- 
scriptions, one  commemorating  the  interview  between 
Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII.  in  1529,  and  the  other 
the  dreadful  pestilence  which  visited  the  city  in  1650. 
One  of  the  apartments  shewn  to  strangers,  is  the  Sa- 
lone  D'Ercole,  which  contains  a  noble  statue  of 
Hercules,  of  a  huge  size,  executed  in  terra  coiia  by 
Lombardi.  In  another  little  saloon  are  represented 
the  principal  achievements  of  the  Bolognese,  insert- 
bed  with  Latin  verses.  Above  the  Salone  D'Ercole 
is  the  Sala  Famese,  which  derives  its  name  from  t 
marble  statue  of  Pope  Paul  III.  who  belonged  to  the 
Famese  family.  At  the  expense  of  the  Cardmal 
Famese,  the  walls  and  deling  of  this  ^lartment  were 
painted  b^  the  best  masters  of  Bokmia.  The  prin- 
cipal paintings  are,  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  touch- 
ing for  the  evil  at  Bologna  before  Pope  Leo  X.;— 
the  public  entry  of  Paul  III.  into  Bologna ;-^tlie 
aqueduct  of  Cardinal  A  Ibomo ;  and  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.  The  museum  of  Aldrovandi  it  also  in 
this  palace,  consisting  of  )  87  folios,  and  above  900 
bags  full  of  single  leaves,  written  bj  the  hand  of  that 
learned  naturalist.  The  cabinet  ot  taluable  med^ 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  Cospi,  has  been  added  to 
this  collection.  The  arsenal,  containing  military 
stores  and  artillery,  vrith  6000  stand  of^annsi  are 
likewise  kept  in  the  palace. 

Before  the  palace  is  an  area  370  feet  lon^,  and  300 
broad,  containing  a  noble  marble  fountam,  wbicbf 
with  the  leaden  pipes,  &c.  is  said  to  have  cost  70,001^ 
golden  crowns.  On  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Neptnoe, 
eleven  feet  high,  supporting  a  trident.  A  nnnlxr 
of  dolphins  ejecting  water,  and  four  sea  nymphs,  with 
streams  issuing  from  each  breast,  are  placed  within 
the  bason.  The  brass  statues  were  executed  b^ 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  the  rest  by  Antonio  Lupi, 
and  the  whole  arranged  by  Lauretti. 

In  the  private  palaces  at  Boto^na  are  many  inte^ 
resting  paintings,  which  our  limits  will  only  permit 
us  to  enumerate. 

In  the  palace  of  Bonfiglioli  are  several  beautiful 
pieces  by  the  Caracci's,  and  nearly  fifty  drawings  by 
the  first  masters,  among  which  are  the  mastacre  of 
the  innocents,  by  Raphael;  Veturia  and  CoriobDOfi 
by  Baptista  Franco. 

The  palace  of  Campeggri,  built  of  freestones  was 
once  the  residence  of  Cnarles  V.  In  the  eardns  is 
a  lion  of  white  marble,  which  was  fonnerly  erected 
at  Ravenna  by  the  Venetians. 


*  The  name  FtUina  haft  been  derived  from  a  word  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Gaub,  which  lignifies  a  hill,  and  is  I 
posed  to  have  been  given  to  Bologna,  from  its  situation  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  "  Lcs  GauMs  qnl  <M 
paient  deja  la  vaste  plaine  qui  borde  le  Po  des  deux  cotes,  i^ypelerent  le  lieu  ou  elle  est  tAtuie  Fdtima^  qui  dans  leur  lupKt 
comme  dans  la  Teutonique,  signifiait  colleul  ou  petite  montagne."  Tableau  Hutorifue^  StatMf¥€  et  aMinai  Jt  ia  itrntOeMmMH 
par  Ch.  Denina,  sec.  16.  p.  889.     Par.  1805. 

•f  "  Bologna  4s  formed  in  the  similitude  of  a  ship,  more  long  than  broad,  at  one  side  shewing  the  figure  of  a  prow,  andM 
the  other,  that  of  a  poop,  having  in  the  midst  the  most  high  tower  Asinelli,  |which  represents  the  main  mast,  the  lower  Giri- 
senda,  the  sails,  and  the  other  small  towers,  the  shrouds,  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.*'  Itafy  ni  U»  Ongimi  doty,  Aan,  ■« 
Mmvalf  by  Edmund  Warcupp,  Esq.    Lond.  166a 
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The  palace  of  Caprara  k  pirticularly  hiieresting 
to  travclJers.  Amon^  the  curiosities  which  it  con- 
tama  are  the  braw  statue  of  General  Caprara,  on  a 
pedestal  of  red  porphyry,  supported  by  a  Turk.  At 
Uie  corners  of  a  splendid  gallery  are  closets  filled 
with  dhellt  and  other  marine  productions;  and  the 
'Other  parts  of  it  contain  numeroui  curiotities,  and 
pieces  of  antiquity ,  which  it  would  be  ledious  to 
enumerate.  Among  some  fine  paintings  contained  in 
the  gallery,  is  the  death  of  feragandini,  who  waa 
Head  by  the  Turks,  painted  on  wood* 

The  palace  of  Favi  is  enriched  with  the  works  of 
the  CaracctB.  On  the  ceiling  of  a  saloon,  the  adven- 
tures of  Jason  are  painted  in  fresco,  in  eighteen  pieces, 
by  the  two  Caraccis,  under  the  inspection  of  their 
uncle  Luigi.  In  another  apartment,  twelve  paintings 
from  the  -Sineid,  are  executed  in  fresco,  on  the  frize, 
by  Luigi  Caracci,  from  which  Iiyc  etchings  have  been 
made  by  Mitelli.  The  other  adventures  of  Eneas 
are  painted  in  ten  pieces  by  Albani ;  and  the  other 
disciples  of  Luigi  Caracci  have  Bnished  the  remain- 
der in  aaother  apartment. 

The  palace  of  Magnani  is  celebrated  by  the  his. 
tory  of  Romulus,  painted  in  fresco  by  the  three  Ca- 
raccts.    The  beauty  of  the  colouring  is  faded. 

The  palace  of  Molari  contains  a  number  of  pieces 
by  Albani  and  the  Caraccta  ;  a  gallery  painted  by 
young  Cig^iani ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Turin,  by 
Antonio  Caaa;  and  a  much  admired  painting,  repre- 
senting a  womah  asleep,  while  a  laughing  wanton  boy 
ts  letting  down  upon  ner  breast  a  mouse  suspended 
by  a  thread. 

The  palace  of  Pepoli  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings on  the  ceilings.  There  is  here  also  a  silver 
triumphal  car  holding  two  ladies,  which  moves  round 
the  room  by  clock  workf  as  if  it  were  drawn  by  two 
iions. 

The  splendid  palace  of  Ranucci  is  adorned  with 
some  beautiful  tapestry  made  at  the  GobeUns;  by  a 
painting  of  Jerome,  and  another  of  Joseph  flying  from 
Potiphaur's  wife,  by  Guido  ;  and  the  fall  of  Ha  man, 
by  Antonio  Gionima,  in  which  the  figure  of  Esther 
baa  met  with^great  admiration. 

The  palace  of  Sampicri  possesses  several  paint* 
ings  by  the  Caraccis,  and  the  cJtef-d^ettivre  of  Al- 
bani, which  represents  Cupid  kissing  Venus,  and 
pointing  with  a  triumphant  air  to  the  rape  of  Proser- 
pine by  Pluto,  There  is  also  here  a  masterpiece  of 
Guido,  called  the  **  Repentance  of  St  Peter." 

Besides  the  palaces  which  we  have  enumerated, 
K  Ihose  of  Legnani,  Marescotta,  and  Volta,  are  viporthy 
B  of  being  visited. 

I  The  churches  of  Bologna  are  both  numerous  and 
H  #p1endid.  They  are  said  to  amount  to  200,  most  of 
Bwbich  contained  some  of  the  finest  productions  of 
■Italy. 

Over  the  great  altar  in  St  Anthony's  church  is  an 
#¥cellent  piece  by  Luigi  Caracci,  representing  the 
preaching  of  the  prnuitive  hermits.  In  the  Oratory 
near  this  church,  is  the  annunciation  by  Tiarini« 
^rhieh  has  been  greatly  admired. 

St  Bartholomew's  church  contains  an  annuncia- 
tion, the  nativity,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Al 
baot.^  The  three  aisles  were  paitited  gratuitously  by 
Angelo  Michael  Colonna,  from  a  motive  of  devotion. 
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A  fine  marble  statue  of  8t  Pctroiiius,  by  iBriiiiellii 
Btarni^  before  the  church. 

In  the  vestry  of  the  church  of  the  capuchittli  is  a 
charming  crucifixion  by  Guido  Rltcnt* 

The  church  ad  Corptis  Domini  is  adorned  with  l 
Christ  descending  into  tbc  Um&us  mtrum^  and  the 
interment  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  both  by  Luigi  Ca- 
racci. 

The  Cathedral,  or  //  Duamof  which  is  a  modeiti 
structure,  i^  elegantly  finished  both  within  and  with* 
out*  It  contains  a  great  number  of  monuments,  and 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  marble  decorations.  On  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  chapter  room  is  a  (me  painting  by  Luigt 
Caracci,  representing  St  Peter  on  his  knees  before 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  the  tribune  of  the  cathedral 
is  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  the  last  ef- 
fort of  the  genius  of  the  same  inimitable  artist. 

The  church  of  the  Dominicans  contains,  in  a  mag- 
nificent chapel,  the  monument  of  St  Dominico,  who 
died  in  1221,  which  is  of  white  marble,  and  adorned 
with  beautiful  basso  relievos  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  vestry  contains  a  great  quantity  of  jewels,  along 
with  the  Old  Testament,  said  to  be  written  by  Eara. 
Montfaucon,  in  his  Iharimn  liaUcum^  says,  that  this 
MS.  is  very  ancient,  and  was  presented  by  the  Jew* 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

The  cnapel  of  Rosario  contains  the  remains  of 
Luigi  Caracci ;  and  possesses  such  a  quantity  of 
plate,  that  it  is  guarded  in  the  night  by  several  mas- 
tilTs,  and  a  centinel  well  armed. 

The  Franciscan  church  is  enriched  with  some 
highly  finished  paintings  by  Lutgi  Caracci,  Facttii* 
Brizio,  Guido,  and  Tiarini. 

The  church  called  Chieia  del  Buom  Giem^  is  of 
an  oval  figure,  and  i%  ornamented  with  paintings  in 
fresco  by  Pianori.  It  contains  also  a  fine  statue  of 
our  Saviour  by  Brunelli,  a  marble  one  of  St  Apol- 
lonia,  and  one  of  St  Bemardine  in  terra  cotta^  both 
by  Lombard!.  The  basso  relievo  of  the  cir^umci* 
sion  by  Brunelli  is  above  all  praise. 

The  church  of  St  George,  contains  the  nativity  of 
Christ  in  fresco,  by  Cigrvani ;  the  annuociation,  by 
Luigi  Caracci ;  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Annibal  Ca- 
racci ;  and  the  baptism  of  Christ,  by  Albania 

The  church  of  St  Giovanni  Battista  de  Celestini 
has  a  high  altar  piece,  containing  a  picture  of  the 
Vu*^n  with  the  infant  Jesus,  which  they  pretend  to 
say  IS  painted  by  St  Luke. 

The  church  of  Giovanni  in  Monte  is  in  possession 
of  an  admirable  picture  of  St  Ceciha  by  Raphael. 
Entranced  with  the  harmony  of  a  choir  of  angtls,  the 
saint  dashes  all  her  musical  instruments  upon  the 
ground.  Though  the  Count  Malvasia  censures  the 
stiffness  of  this  piece,  it  is  highly  praised  by  Addi- 
son, and  is  reckoned  one  of  Raphael's  masterpieces. 

In  the  church  of  St  Gregory  is  a  fine  piece  by 
Luigi  Caracci,  representing  St  Geoige  reheving  St 
Margaret  from  the  dragon  \  a  picture  of  St  Gregory 
perfurmiog  a  miracle,  by  Dionysius  Calvert  \  a  bap- 
tism of  Christ,  by  Anmbal  Caracci ;  and  a  large 
picture  of  St  Willidm,  by  Ouerciiio. 

The  largest  church  m   Bdogna  is  the  church  of 

St   Petrooius,   famous   for  bemg   the   place   where 

Charles  V.  was  crowned  in   l5fK),     h  is  360  feet 

long,  and  i^lrfeet  broad.     The  pictures  of  the  dcf* 
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Bolugnj.  gy  la  hell,  of  an  executioner  beheading  a  saint  with 
•'  ^  a  long  sword,  and  of  tlie  coronation  of  CharlcarV., 
are  deserving  of  notice.  Tiie  principal  curiosity  in 
this  churchy  howerer*  is  the  meridian  line^  drawn  by 
Dominique  Cassini  in  165S,  and  renewed  in  1695. 
The  line  is  half  the  length  of  the  church,  and  is 
caual  to  the  6000th  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  red  and  white  marble 
inlaid,  about  three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  the 
pieces  on  which  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  arc  cut  are  a 
foot  square.  The  marbles,  which  were  quite  out  of 
repair,  were  renewed,  in  1776,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Zanotti.  The  gnomon  is  83  feet  high  ;  a  circu- 
lar image  of  the  sun,  about  eight  inches  diameter, 
beinji^  admitted  through  a  round  aperture  in  the 
roof; 

The  church  of  St  Salvatore  is  adorned  with  many 
fine  paintings  by  Luigi  Caracci,  (the  assumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  are 
by  this  artist,)  Girolami  Carpi,  Guido,  Bencvenuto 
Tisio,  Samachino,  and  Caveooni.  The  perspective 
pieces,  by  Mitclli ;  the  marble  statue  of  Chnst,  by 
Bninelli ;  a  MS.  of  the  book  of  Esther ;  a  Hebrew 
MS.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  about  300  other 
MSS.  are  amonsp  the  curiosities  contained  in  this 
church.  The  buuding  itself  is  very  fine,  having  three 
noble  chapels  on  each  side. 

The  university  of  Bologna  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  433,  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  ;  while 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  owed  its  origin  to 
Charicfr  the  Great.  If  this  monarch  had  not  the  me- 
rit of  being  its  founder,  it  was  at  least  greatly  indebt- 
ed to  his  generosity,  and  to  tliat  of  the  Emperor  Lo- 
thario. The  first  professor  of  civil  law  was  Ireoeri 
or  Imerio,  who.  was  brought  here  by  Lothario.  In 
the  tinae  of  Andrea  and  Azzo,  the  one  professor  of 
canon  and  the  other  of  civil  law,  it  is  said  that  there 
iirere  no  fewer  than  10,000  students  at  the  university. 
The  public  college,  or  university,  called  //  SiudiOf 
is  213  common  paces  long,  and  was  built  by  Barocci 
of  Vinola.  Under  the  word  Academy,  we  have 
already  given  a  full  account  of  the  Institute  of  Bo- 
logna, in  this  establishment,  the  principal  objects 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  astronomical  school,  con- 
taining a  model  of  the  Copemican  system,  the  nseri- 
dian  hne,  cut  throueh  a  wall  a  foot  thick,  under  the 
direction  of  Manfredi ;  tlie  observatory  ;  the  colleee 
library ;  the  school  for  experimental  philosophy ;  the 
academy  of  sculpture ^  the  academy  for  painting; 
the  anatomical  theatre ;  and  the  museum,  which  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  antiquities  and  natural  cu- 
riosities. These  admirable  institutions,  o£  which  a 
h^  account  will  be  found  in  Keysler's  Traveb,  are 
owing  to  the  h'berality  of  Count  Marsigli,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Pope  Clement  XI. ;  who,  being  dismissed 
From  the  service,  went  to  Bologna  to  spend  his  for- 
tune in  the  patronage  of  the  sciences. 

Bologna  has  given  birdi  to  a  great  number  of  emi- 
nent men,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science.  Azzo, 
Odj^fredus,  Campeggi,  Paleotti,  and  Ireneri,  were 
amoDff  its'  distin^uiwed  lawyers.  Mondini  Achillini 
and  Marcello  Jhfiilpighi,  were  among  its  anatomists 
and  physicians.  Natural  history  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  Aldrovandi  and  Ferdmand  Marsigli;  and 


Peter  Crescenzi  was  the  first  of  the  modem  ItaUans  Boi 
who  wrote  a  considcnble  work  on  the  art  of  agricnl-  ^" 
ture.    The  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophen 
were  Ghedini,  Manfredi,  Zanotti,  Beccari,  Canterza- 
ni,  Monti,  and  Galvani. 

A  very  considerable  trade  in  damaska,  sattins,  taffe- 
ties,  silks,  and  velvets,  has  been  carried  cm  in  this  citv. 
since  the  year  1341.  The  silk  mills  are  driven  by 
the  river  Rheno,  which  also  gives  motion  to  a  gmt 
quantity  of  machinery  for  various  other  purposes. 
The  crapes  and  gauzes  of  Bofegna  are  also  in  high 
estimation ;  the  works  of  the  goM  beaters  is  mach 
admired  ;  and  its  manufactures  of  paper  and  playing 
cards  were  reckoned  very  superior.     The  crapes, 

fiuzes,  and  cards  of  Bologna  were  exported  to 
ranee  and  Germany,  and  its  hemp  and  flu  west  to 
Venice,  for  the  manufiu:ture  of  sails  and  cordagie. 
Artificial  flowere  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  great  abnn-  « 
dance  by  the  nuns  ;  and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  in 
hams,  dried  tongues,  sausages,  maccaroni,  olives,  per- 
fumes, wash-bdls,  liqueurs,  essences,  and  leather  . 
bottles. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  and  ferlDe,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  resembles  an  immense 
garden.  The  vineyards  are  divided  by  rows  of  elms 
and  mulberry  trees.  The  melons,  olives,  and  tobacco 
are  particularly  celebrated ;  and  the  hemp  grows  t» 
the  renuufkable  height  of  twelve  and  thirteen  fleet, 
and  has  been  mistaken  by  travellers  for  plantations  of 
young  ash  trees.  The  trade  of  Bok^gna  has  bern 
much  facilitated  by  the  canal  which  joins  the  biandi 
of  the  Rheno  that  runs  through  the  city,  with  the 
lake  of  Valle  di  Marara,  from  which  the  merchandise 
of  Bologna  is  sent  to  Ferrara,  and  other  places  situa- 
ted on  w  Po. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  Bologqa  was 
but  a'  small  town,  with  two  gates ;  and  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors  as  deriving 
its  name  from  the  nation  of  the  Boii.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  Martial,  (JSp.  lix.  lib.  1.)  that,  under  tbe 
first  emperors,  the  Bolognese  were,  particularly  po- 
lished ;  and  we  are  expressly  informed  by  that  au- 
thor, that  one  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  in  thb 
place  was  that  of  a  shoemaker.  Though  inferior  to 
the  surrounding  cities,  Bologna  graduaUv  rose  in  im- 
portance. It  acquired  celebrity  from  the  interview 
between  Octavius,  Anth<Miy,  and  Lepidas,  in  an 
island  formed  by  the  Rheno,  and  from  several  erentt 
during  the  civfl  war  of  these  triumvirs.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  that  it  hecaae 
a  great  and  a  learned  city.  It  enjoyed  a  ^edes  o£ 
independence  under  the  emperora  of  GerniaaTtillthe 
year  1278,  when  it  was  given  over  to  Pope  mdiQhs 
III.  with  the  exception  of  some  special  privflegn. 
The  internal  discom  widi  which  it  vns  a^ritated,  and 
the  wars  with  neighbouring  states,  kept  it  in  an  va- 
•settled  condition,  till  Julian  II.»  taking  advantage  of 
the  Venetian  w^,  made  himself  absolute  master  of  it, 
expelled  the  £unily  of  the  Bentiybglio,  and  annexed 
it  to  the  papal  dominbns.  It  was  stipulate^  how* 
ever,  that  the  Bolognese  should  have  a  nundo  at  tic 
court  of  Rome,  and  aa  auditor  in  the  Rota ;  tbtt 
the  town  should  not  be  overawed  by  a  citadd;  asd 
that  the  effisctsof  the  dtizens  should  not  be  KaUe  to 
confiscation.    The  ecdcuastical  aflUrs  were  decided 
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archbUhop,  while  the  civil  affairt  were  under  BOLSOVER,  a  town  of  England  in  Derbyihire, 

tlic  direction  of  a  cardinal  legale  from  Romet  with  a  is  d|ciightfuUy  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill^ 

vice  legale,  and  other  awidUnts.     The  police  and^e-  which  cummandt  an  extensive  view.     The  part  of  the 

venue  of  the  town  were  managed  by  a  council  of  fifty  town  which  tit  not  upon  the  hill»  k  surrounded  by  a 

aenatortf  whoac  president  was  called  the  gonfaionierCf  vtrrr  de^p  ditch  and  high  bank,  which  extends  about 

from  hia  carrying  the  gonfalone,  or  standard  of  the  half  a  mile,  and  is  double  at  the  end  of  the  town  next 

republic.     Each  senator  took  this  office  by  turns,  the  church.     There  was  formerly  a  ca»cle  here  of 

and  continued  in  it  for  two  months.     His  authority,  great  strength,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on 

however,  ^vas  merely  nominalt  as  the  cardinal  legate  the  north -virest  side  of  the  town,  which  belonged  to 

influenced  every  decision.  WilUaro  Peverel,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

In  the  year  1796,  after  this  city  was  taken  by  the  Leland  visited  its  ruins  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII L  In 

Fn^nch,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modcno,  and  Reggio,  en-  1613,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  erected,  on  the  site  of 

tered    into  a  treaty  to  form  a  republic  under  the  the  ancient  fortress,  a  modem  house,  which  still  ex* 

nvme  of  II  espublica  Cispadona,  Some  time  a  ft  cf  wards,  ists  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Castle*     It  ts  a  lofty 

liowever,  these  cities  united  with  Lombardy  to  form  structure,  nine  stories  high,  supported  by  stone  pil- 

ihe  Cisalpine  rep*jbUc     Bologna  now  belongs  to  the  lara,   and  the  most  cunous  Gothic  groins.      It  is 

kingdom  of  Italy.    Population  70,000.    East  Long,  partly  furnished,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Duke 

ir  21'  15",  North  Lat,  ^"^  29'  36".    5ce  linfi^  in  Hs  of  Portland.     Bolsover  was  formerly  celebrated  for 

original  Giorj/,  Ruin,  -and  Revival^  by  E.  Warcupp,  its  manufactures  of  bridle  bits,  stirrup  irons,  spurs, 

Lond*  1660.   Keysler's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  247 — S04-,  and  buckles ;  but  those  articles  are  now  chiefly  made 

Drummond's  Travels,  letter  ii.  p.  55,   Denina's  Ta-  at  Birmingham.    The  only  manufactory  in  this  place. 

tUan  Historiquc  Skitistiquc  et  Moral  de  la  Haute  i*  one  of  tobacco  pipes,  which  are  reckoned  the  best 

//tf/if,  sect.  xvi.  p.  289.  Reichard's  Guide  dcs  Voijn^  i«  England.     Number  of  hqusea  259.     Population 

gtur  en  Europe,  torn.  i.p.  439.  Marauis  Angeletie*s  1091,  in  1801.     (h) 

Noiizie  dell*  Origiue  e  Progressi  dell*  Instittdo  dellc  BOLTING  Milc.     Sec  FtouR  MjtL« 

Scienze,   Sfc»   1780.     Travels  Jrom  Paris   through  BOLTON-le-Moors,  or  Boltqw  ik  TifE  Moo»t 

Swiizerlattd  and  Itafyt  in  1801  and  1802,  by  a  Na-  an  ancient  and  large  manufacturing  town  of  England* 

ti^-e  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philips*  Collection^  &c.  vol.  ix.  >t^  Lancashire.     The  town,  which  is  well  built,  is  di» 

Stotberg's  TraveU,  vol.  i.  p.  265. ;  and  Moore's  View  vided  by  a  rivulet  into  two  parts,  called  Great  and 

^ Society,  Sfc,  in  Italtf,  vol.  i*  p.  252.     [w)  Little  Bolton.     Eveir  in  the  time  of  Leland,  thia 

BOLSENA,  a  town  of  Italv,  in  the  ecclesiasti-  town,  and  many  of  the  villages  in  its  vicinity,  were 
cal  state,  situated  among  wooaed  mountains,  on  a  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cottons  and  coanc 
lake  of  the  same  name.  The  town  itself  is  poor,  and  wooUen  goods.  The  manufacture  of  fustians,  which 
it  indebted  for  any  reputation  it  enjoys  to  a  pretend-  i^  8till  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  was  intro- 
ed  miracle.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  pretty  high  ^i-^ll,  duced  into  Bolton  at  a  very  early  period,  Counter- 
flanked  with  towera,  and  surrounded  with  a  dry  ditch,  panes,  calicoes^  muslins,  dimittxes,  and  all  kinds  of 

The  ancient  Volsmium,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  articles  called  Manchester  goods,  are  manufactured 
citiea  of  Etruria,  and  said  to  contain  2000  statues  in  li^^^9  and  are  sent  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Be- 
its temples,  squares,  and  streets,  stood  on  an  emi-  twecn  Bolton  and  Wigan  are  found  great  quantities 
office  behind  Bolsena,  where  several  antique  marbles,  of  cannel  coal,  of  which  the  turners  make  snuff  boE» 
basso-relievos,  &c*  arc  seen  among  its  ruins.  Pliny  ^s,  salts,  candleaticks,  &c.  The  canal  communica'^ 
says  that  it  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  tion  with  Manchester  and  Bury  lus  proved  of  great 

The  lake  of  Bolsena,  anciently  theLaaa  Voltimen*  advanuge  to  the  trade  of  Bolton.     The  populatioo 

jfimt,  and  the  Lacu$  Tarquiniensis,  is  about  SO  miles  of  Bolton  was,  tn 

in  circumference^  and  is  surrounded  with  fruitful  hiUs,  177S 5,339 

with  several  towns  and  inUages  at  their  base*     It  is  1789 11,739 

frequented  by  a  variety  of  water  birds.     Eels  of  a  1801  •  •  .  *  , 17»416 

prodigious  size  are  cauj^ht  in  it ;  and  it  contains  a  The  number  of  houses  in  1801  was  3336.    The  num- 

great  quantity  offish  ofdifferent  kinds.    In  this  lake  ber  of  males  8177,  females  9139;  of  whom  1(^066 

are  two  islands,  Martana  and  Bisentina,  or  Pressen-  were  returned  as  engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture^, 

tina.     The  first  is  very  small,  and  has  only  a  hermi-  The  annual  returns  of  Bolton  are  said  to  exceed  a 

ta^e,  with  its  chapel,  and  a  few  trees  on  its  margin  ;  milljon  sterling.     Lime,  veins  of  lead,  and  calamine, 

while  the  other  is  adorned  with  a  fine  Franciscan  con-  were  wrought  in  this  parish,  but  not  with  great  sue* 

▼ent,  and  large  gardens.     It  was  here  that  A  mala-  c^9.    See  Aikin's  Description  of  the  Country  r^mnd 

iontha  waa  assaasmated  bv  order  of  Theodatus.     Pli-  Manchester,  1795.     (q) 

ny  says  that  these  two  islands  float  about  with  their  BOLTONI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  claas  Syn- 

^oves,  sometimes  assuming  a  triangular,  and  some-  genesia,  and  order  Polygamia  Super flua.     See  ,Bo» 

tisies  a  globular  forax.*     Between  Bolsena  and  Re-  taky,     (yo) 

dtcofani  are  sever^  &ne  basaltic  columns.   East  Long.  BOLZANO,  BotzAC,  or  BoTZEKf  a  town  of 

IP 5*',  North  Lat.  42^  37'.    See  Keysler's  Travels^  Bavaria,  in  the  Tyrol,  situated  on  the  river  Eyaak, 

vol.  ii.  p,  89.     (o)  near  lU  confluence  with  the  Adige.    It  ii  a  fine  thn- 


^  **  Ifksuke  fluetuanted**-!!!  TarquhiJensi  Lacu  ma|^o  ItalJs  ducc  nemom  circunireruiit«  nune  tHquetram  figuram  edenif»« 
nune  rotondiim  compkxu,  veniis  impellcntitni*,  qtrndnitum  nunquam."     TMtk,  Hin*  Nni*  lib.  U.  cap.  95. 
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vin^  town,  vnd  carries  on  a  considerable  business  in  leagtb  agreed  to  a  treaty,  by  which  the  inhaUtanti   1 

banking.     It  has  four  annual  fairs,  which  are  fre-  were  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  "* 

queiitfd  by  merchants  from  Germany  and  Italy.  the  possession  of  their  estates  under  the  crown  of 

The  principal  foreign   merchants  who  frequent  England.     But  although  the  trade  of  Bombay  was 

these  fairs  form  a  society,  which  enjoys  particular  at  this  time  exceedingly  flourishiog,  yet,  as  the  re. 

privileges.    Those  who  wish  to  be  enrolled  m  this  as-  venue  of  the  island  was  not  e^ual  to  the  expence  of 

sociation,  are  proposed  by  a  person  of  their  own  reli-  the  establishment,  the  king,  in^  1668,  made  a  fidl 

gion.     They  are  chosen  by  ballot,  and  the  votes  of  grant  of  it  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  whott 

two-thirds  of  those  present  are  necessary  for  the  elec-  possession  it  still  ronsaias. . 

tion  of  new  members.     Neitlier  the  members  of  this         The  climate  of  Bombay  is  temperate,  as,  from  its 

society,  nor  their  servants,  nor  their  effects,  can  be  ar-  insular  situation,  it  enjoys  the  full  advantage  of  the 

rested  within  the  Austrian  States,  while  going  to  the  refreshing  breeze,    which  renders  the  atmomhere 

fairs  or  returning  from  them.  cooler  than  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  ^db. 

The  town  was  governed  by  a  council,  consisting  The  rains  last  about  four  months,  and  contintie  with 

of  a  deouty,  who  ought  to  be  a  Count,  chosen  from  little  interruption  from  about  the  end  of  May  to  the 

the  higher  nobility,  three  of  the  order  of  Knights,  beginning  ot  October.    The  foUowiag  Table  sliews 

and  three  of  the  lower  nobility,  with  some  burghers  the  quantity  of  rain  whicK  feU  during^  this  period,  in 

and  peasants.  the  course  of  one  season : 

In  May  1797,  Bolzano  was  takea  by  the  French  ;  Inches.    Tenths.. 

but  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Pres-  May 1  O 

burorh.     Since  June  1808,  it  has  been  the  capital  of  June, 44  7 

the  bailliage  of  Botzen,  in  the  cirele  of  Eisak.     This  July, 29  9- 

bailliage  contains  21^  square  miles,  and  48,784  inha-  August, 19  O 

bitants.     (tv)  September, 11  2 

BOMB.*    See  Artillery,  Guhnbry,  and  Pro-  October, 4         5 

JICTILES.  . 

BOMB  AX,  a  genus  of  4)lants,  of  the  class  Mo-  Total, 110  8 

nadelphia,  and  order  Polyandria.    See  Botany,  (tv)         This  ishind  was  formerly  reckoned  ezoeedingiy  un«^ 

BOMBAY,  an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  In-  healthy,  insomuch  that  it  was  considered  at  the  grave 

dia,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  th(r  English  presidencies,  of  the  English  ;  but  it  ia  now  rendered  much  HMie 

It  ia  situated,  according  to  Mr  Howe's  observations,  salubrious,  by  the  building  of  a  wall  to  ptwent  the 

in  I80  58'  North  Lat,  and  79?  38'  East  Long.;  and  encroachment  of  the  sea,  whereit  fomed  a  salt  manhi 

is  about  seren  miles  in  length,   and  twenty-one  in  by  draining  the  marshes  in  its  environs;  and  by  an 

circumference.  order  that  the  natires  should  not  manure  their  odoo» 

This  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portu-  nut  groves  with  putrid  fish.     Neverthdesa,  mamf 

gneae  soon  after  their  arrival  in  India ;  and  was  af-  Europeans,  especially  on  their  first  arrival,  are  H* 

terwards  ceded,  in  1663,  to  the  English,  as  part  of  tacked  b^  the  diseases  common  .in  warm  dimalest. 

the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  Catharine,  on  her  marriafire  but  this,  in  many  cases,  is  owing  to  the  irregnltfity 

with  Cbarlea  IL    Accordingly  a  squadron  under  the  of  their  mode  of  life. 

command  of  Liord  Marlborough  was  dispatched  to         The  soil  of  Bombay  is  sterile^  and  incapriile  of  any 

India  to  receive  investiture  of  the  island  from  the  material  improvement.     The  vegetable  productions 

hand  of  the  viceroy ;  and  his  Liordship  arrived  at  of  this  island  are,  consequently,  rery  inaignificafltf. 

Bombay  in  September  1663,  with  Sir  Abraham  Ship-  consisting  chiefly  of  cocoa  nut  groves,  ricef  and  some 

man,  as  governor,  on  board.     The  viceroy  was  dis-  other  Indian  fruits.    However,  not  a  spot  of  it  rt» 

posed  to  comply  with  tho  instructions  of  ms  master,  mains  uncultivated ;  so  that  although  it  ia  fiu*  firon 

out  the  powerful  oj^osition  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  producing  a  proportion  of  &od  adequate  to  the  cod* 

who  were  unwilling  that  the  island  should  be  deliver-  sumption  of  .the  inhabitants,  )ret,  notwithstanding  the 

ed  into  the  hands  of  heretics,  terrified  him  into  their  disadvantages  of  its  soil  and  situation,  the  prodnoe  ii 

measures,  and  determined  him  to  maintain  his  station,  very  considerable. 

The  obstinate  refusal  of  the  viceroy  obliged  Lord         The  city  of  Bombay  is  about  a  nile  in  length,  and 

Marlborough  to  retire  with  his  fleet  to  Swally  road,  is  defended,  both  towards  the  land  and  aea,  by  vari- 

for  refreshments ;  and,  after  having  laid  in  a  store  of  ous  fortifications,  the  construction  of  which  has  caH 

necesMry  provisions,  he  set  sail,  in  the  beginninsr  of  an  immense  ezpeiice.     The  houses  are,  in  gcncnii 

1664,  for  England,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  squadron  neither  splendid  nor  commodious :  they  are  eomaiaii* 

under  the  command  of  Sir  A.  Shipman,  to  spend  the  It  oulv  ground  floored ;  but  are  not  flat  roofed,  as  ia 

remainder  of  the  winter  monsoon  in  some  of  the  near-  tiie  other  parts  of  the  East,  being  covered  with  tikt 

est  ports ;  and  he  accordingly  remained  on  the  deso-  hi  the  European  fashion.     The  Endish  have  ghns 

hite  island  of  Anjadiva  from  April  to  October,  du-  windows;  but  the  other  inhabitants  form  their  win* 

ring  which  period  he  buried  upwards  of  200  of  his  dows  of  small  pieces  of  transparent  shells  framed  i^ 

men.     The  monsoon  being  over.  Sir  Abraham  put  wood,   which  renders  the  apartmenta   exceedingly 

to  sea,  and  sailed  again  for  Bombay.    On  his  arrival,  dark.     The  floors  of  the  houses  are  of  a  composition 

he  threatened  the  viceroy  and  the  clergy  with  the  of  lime  made  from  shells,  which,  if  properly  prepa^ 

vengeance  of  the  kings  oi  England  and  Portugal,  if  red,  is  extremely  dunUe,  and  takes  so  amooth  a  ^ 

they  continued  to  refuse  obedience  to  their  majesties  lish,  that  a  person  may  see  his  face  in  it. 
contract  and  instructions ;  and  accordingly,  ihey  at         This  island  is  of  peculiar  importance,  on  account 
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iti  €?Ct*e!^nt  harbour,  which  ii  saicl  to  he  capable 
mi  accommodating  1000  veeseli  at  anchor,  and  is 
completely  sheltered  from  every  wind.  On  the  whole 
coatinent  of  India  we  do  not  possew  one  good  har- 
bour ;  to  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoons,  all 
vessels  are  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea,  in  order  to 

E Invent  inevitable  destruction.  At  these  seasons,  the 
arboiir  of  Bombay,  and  Triocomallee,  tn  the  island 
«f  Ceylon,  are  the  only  ports  we  possess  which  are 
capable  of  affording  a  safe  retreat.  On  account  of 
the  peculiar  importance  of  Bombay  in  this  re«ipcct,  it 
is  furnished  with  convenient  dock  yards,  and  a  ma- 
rine arsenal)  for  building  and  refitting  ships  ;  and,  of 
late  years,  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  have  been 
built  on  this  island,  of  the  cflebrated  teck  wood, 
which  grows  on  the  neighbouring  continent ;  but  it 
U  found  they  can  be  furnished  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
ibeport  of  Rangoon,  in  the  Birroan  empire. 

The  population  of  this  island  has  increased  to  a 
aingular  degree  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Under  the  Portuguese  government,  it  is 
«aid  to  have  contained  only  about  10,000  inhabitants ; 
and  Niebuhr  informs  us,  that,  when  he  visited  Bom- 
bay in  1763,  they  were  estimated  at  140,000,  al- 
though within  20  years  they  did  not  amount  to 
70^000,  so  that  in  this  short  period  the  number  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  than  doubled.  In  the  year 
1803,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  the  eloquent  recorder 
of  this  island,  computed  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
150,000,  These  consist  of  EngHsh,  Portuguese,  In- 
dian Catholics,  Hindoos,  Persees,  Mahometans  of 
different  sects,  and  some  Armenian  Christians.  The 
English  have  a  handsome  church  at  Bombay ;  and 
the  establishment  of  chaplains  for  their  presidency  is 
four  in  number,  but  the  list  is  never  full.  The  Ro- 
mao  Cathohcs  have  a  bishop  of  Bombay ;  they  are 
ipeiy  numerous,  and  their  churches  are  sumptuously 
Otreamented  within.  Government  doe«*not,  however, 
allow  the  Cathohcs  to  exert  their  zeal  for  the  con- 
vqneioii  of  the  natives,  but  under  considerable  restHc- 
Ijoos,  If  any  person  chooses  to  embrace  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  the  reasons  must  be  laid  before  the  govem- 
rnent,  and,  if  they  are  judged  valid,  he  is  allowed  to 
make  profession  of  it.  The  priests  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  this  permission  ;  but  they  still 
meet  with  considerable  success  among  the  negro 
davea* 

Bombay  is  the  seat  of  the  English  government  for 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  council  consists  of  a  go- 
vernor and  three  members}  but  they  are  under  the 
controul  of  the  government-general  of  Bengal,  with 
respect  to  treaties  of  peace  with  the  native  powers, 
the  making  of  war  or  concluding  of  peace,  collect- 
iag  and  applying  revenues,  Icvymg  and  employing 
Ibwet,  8cc* ;  and  they  are  required  in  all  cases  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  government -general,  unless 
the  dicectors  of  the  company  have  sent  out  contrary 
orders  not  known  to  the  government-general,  of 
which,  in  that  case,  they  are  to  give  the  government 
immediate  advice.  See  RenncPs  Memoir  of  n  Map 
^  Umdostan^  p.  31.  Cruttwell's  Gazetteer^  vol.  i. 
Ftrcival*3  Account  of  Ce^hn.  Syme's  Kynlnmy  to 
A^Bdn  Buchanan's  memoir  on  the  expediencu  of  a 
M^Ughm  EsiaUuhment  for  India.   Astatic  Register, 


vol.  V.     Niebuhr*«   Travels f   voh  iu    p*  374—391. 

(W.  B.) 

BOMBiC  Acid.     See  Chfmistry. 
BOMBYLIUS,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects.   See 

ENTOMOLOtiY* 

BOM  BY  X,  a  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects.  See 
Entomology. 

BOMMEL-WAEUTt  called  by  Caesar  Insula 
Batavorum,  is  an  island  in  Holland  formed  by  the 
Meuse  and  the  WahaJ.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  long 
from  west  to  east,  and  nearly  six  miles  broad.  It 
contains  the  strong  town  of  Bommcl,  the  town  of 
Louvestcin,  and  the  three  forts  of  St  Andre w>  Vooni, 
and  Crevecoeor.  The  town  of  Bommd  in  situated 
in  a  plain,  fertile  in  grain  and  fruits.  Its  commerce, 
which  was  once  very  considerable,  has  now  passed  to 
BotS'le-Duc,  chiefly  on  account  of  a  bank  of  sand, 
about  900  feet,  which  is  formed  in  the  Wahal,  and 
prevents  vessels  from  repairing  to  Bommel.  Peuchet 
says,  that  the  town  contains  600  houses,  and  300  in- 
habitants, which  is  two  houses  to  every  inhabitant* 
He  must  certainly  have  meant  3000.      {J) 

BONA,  Bonne,  or  Blaidel-Aneb,  the  Aphro* 
disium  of  Ptolemy,  a  sea  port  town  of  Algiers,  in 
the  provbce  of  Coristantia,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Seibouse.  It  was  formerly  a  rich  and  po- 
pulous town,  but  its  appearance  \%  now  mean,  and 
Its  population  greatly  diminished.  Although  it^s 
two  harbours  are  both  inconvenient  and  insecure, 
from  being  in  a  great  measure  choked  up,  yet  a 
great  quantity  of  corn,  butter,  oil,  hides,  wax,  and 
wool,  aR-  annually  shipped  from  the  French  factory 
at  Bona.  The  vessels  are  obhged  to  lie  near  the  Ge* 
noese  fort,  about  a  league  to  the  east  of  the  town*. 
The  surrounding  country  produces  corn  and  fruits, 
and  rears  great  numbers  of  cattle,  but  is  greatly 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  wandering  Arabs. 
The  town  and  harbour  are  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. The  Genoese  have  a  coral  fishery  upon 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  bay  of  Bona.  E.  Long.  7** 
45',  N.  Lat.  36°  52'.  See  Shaw's  Travels  in  Bar- 
hary,  n.  46.      {j) 

BONAIRE,  or  BrEN-AvRE,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  windward  islands,  situated  about  60  miles  from 
the  north  coast  of  South  America.  It  is  about  30 
miles  from  Cura^oa,  and  nearly  50  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  harbour,  which  is  on  the  south-west 
of  the  island  near  the  middle,  is  tolerably  deep. 

Bonaire  is  inhabited  solely  by  a  small  number  of 
negroes,  and  by  the  Dutch  garrison.  The  former 
plant  maize,  yams,  and  potatoes,  and  rear  goats, 
which  they  cure  by  means  of  the  salt  obtained  from 
the  salt  pond  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
island.  There  are  horses,  bulls,  and  cows,  but  no 
sheep  here.  The  vegetable  productions  of  this  island, 
and  the  salted  goat  flesh,  and  the  salt  itself,  are  daily 
sent  off  to  Cura^oa,  as  provisions  for  the  garrison 
and  negroes  of  that  island.  Cotton  is  aUo  produced 
here.     W.  Loijg.  6S^  25',  N,  Lat.  12^  15".     (w) 

BONAVISTA,  or  BrEXA^visTA,  the  most  east- 
em  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  discoirercd  in  1^50, 
is  about  24  mrks  long,  and  15  miles  broad.  There 
are  two  bays  which  are  frcqucnied  by  vessels.  One  of 
them,  called  the  £ngb*sh  Bay,  is  very  spacious,  but 
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has  numerous  shallows.  The  QtUcff  which  is  called 
the  Portuguese  Bay,  though  less  commodious  for  de- 
barkation, has  the  advantage  of  being  near  the  town, 
and  has  nothing  injurious  to  shipping  but  its  banks. 

The  productions  of  Bonavista  are,  salt,  indigo, 
^nd  cotton.  Those  who  come  here  for  salt  receive 
it  from  the  mines,  and  carry  it  a  little  distance  to  a 
proper  place  for  drying  it.  The  inhabitants  then 
<onvey  it  to  the  ship  by  means  of  asses,  which  tra- 
vel in  troopi  of  15  each,  every  troop  being  under  the 
charge  of  a  negro. 

The  indigo,  which  grows  without  cultivation,  is 
gathered  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  they  have  not  the 
art  of  separating  the  dye,  and  of  making  what  in  the 
"VVcst  Indies  is  called  blue  stone.  They  satisfy  il>em- 
seWes  with  bruising  the  green  leaves  in  a  wooden 
mortar.  They  next  form  it  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
of  which  they  make  round  ballst  that  are  dried  for 
uae. 

Though  the  cotton  tree  grows  naturally  on  the 
iaknd,  yet  its  culture  is  greaUy  neglected  by  the  na- 
tives. They  never  think  of  collecting  it  till  some 
vessel  arrives  to  purchase  it.  Roberts  maintains,  that 
the  island  could  furnish  annually  the  cargo  of  a  large 
vessel ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  in  some  years,  when 
it  has  failed  in  the  other  islands,  it  has  been  produced 
in  great  abundance  in  Bonavista. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  low  tou^ards  the  sea, 
but  hilly  in  the  interior,  particularly  towards  the 
north-east,  where  there  is  a  hill,  probably  volcanic, 
from  its  resembling  a  truncated  cone.  There  is  still 
a  higher  hill  in  the  south-west.  The  soil  is  sandy 
and  uncultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  live  on  fishf 
goats,  turtle,  and  milk.  W.  Long.  22*  i7\  N.  Lat. 
16"  6'.     (q) 

BOND,  m  Law,  is  a  deed,  or  written  obligation, 
whereby  a  person  binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or 
perform  aome  other  act,  in  favour  of  another,  against 
a  day  appointed.  A  bond  in  this  simple  form  is  call- 
ed a  single  one  himplex  obUgalio)^  but,  in  general, 
a  condition  is  added,  that,  if  the  obligor  does  some 
particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void,  or,  other- 
wise, it  shall  remain  in  full  force.  If  the  condition 
is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or  ab- 
solute at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living ; 
and  after  his  death,  the  obligation  descends  upon  his 
heir,  who  (on  defect  of  personal  assets)  is  bound 
to  discharge  it,  provided  be  has  real  assets  by  de- 
scent. 

Executors  and  administrators  are  bound,  although 
tlje  words,  **  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,'* 
should  be  omitted  in  the  bond;  but  heirs  are  not 
bound,  unlesa  they  be  expressly  named.  And  if  a 
bond  be  taken  lo  a  man,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the 
executors  and  administrators  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  it,  and  not  the  Jieir  or  successor,  the  bond  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  chattel. 

The  candilion  of  a  bond  must  be  such  as  is  potsiMe^ 
and  knoful;  and  if  the  matter  or  thing  to  be  done  be 
impos«it>le,  or  contrary  to  some  rule  of  law  that  is  mere- 
ly positive,  or  the  condition  itself  be  repugnant,  in- 
setisible,  or  uncertain,  it  becomes  void,  and  the  obli- 
gation stands  single  and  unconditional.  If  the  con- 
dition be  possibk  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the 
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bond,  but  afterwards  becomes  impossible,  by 
act  of  God,  the  act  of  the  law,  or  the  act  of  tike  I 
obligee  himself,  it  ta  void,  and  the  penalty  of 
obligation  is  saved :  as  if  a  man  be  bound  to  ; 
next  term,  and  dies  before  the  period  arrivei, 
condition  be  to  perform  any  criminal  act,  or  to  \ 
any  thing  that  is  malum  in  se,  as  to  kill  a  penoti,  i 
the  obligation  itself  is  void.     So  also  are  bonds  i 
by  duress;  by  rnfarUs,  by  Jeme  coterts^  ice,     I( 
bond  be  made  by  a^/hwe  cmert^  she  may  pWad  1 
coverture,  and    cone  hide   non  est  Jactum^   dec. 
bond  being  void.     But  if  an  infant  seal  a  boftd«  \ 
be  sued  thereon,  he  is  not  to  plead  Non  estJaeH 
but  must  avoid  the  deed  by  special  pleading  ;  fori 
bond  is  only  voidable^  and  not  to  itself  void. 

If  no  time  be  limited  in  a  bond  for  payment  off 
money,  it  is  held  to  be  due  presently,  and  pay  ' 
on  demand.     The  judges,  however,  have 
appointed  a  convenient  time  for  payment,  bavingi 
gard  to  the  distance  of  place,  and  the  time  neceti 
for  performance.     Where  no  place  is  specified 
performing  a  condition,  the  obhgor  must  fiod 
the  person  of  the  obligee,  if  in  England,  and  It 
the  money,  othen^ise  the   bond  is  forfeited  : 
when  a  place  is  appointed,  he  is  not  obliged  to  < 
any  further.     And  where  no  place  is  specified 
payment  of  money  due  on  a  bond,  if  the  obligort  j 
or  after  the  day  of  payment,  tenders  the  money, 
the  obligee  refuses  it,  the  obligor  shall  be  excu 
but  if  he  be  afterwards  sued,  he  must  plead,  i 
is  still  ready  to  pay  it,  and  tender  the  money  in  comj 
If  a  bond  be  of  ^>  years  standing,  and  no  dcfmand  j 
proved  thereon,  nor  any  good  cause  of  so  loog 
bearance  shewn  to  the  court,  upon  pleading 
ad  dientt  it  shall  be  intended  paid. 

When  several  persons   are  bound  sevtrai^ 
bond,  the  obligee  may  sue  all  of  the  obligors,  eiti 
together  or  apart ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  be  a 
have  sev*,^ral  judgments  and  executions  ;   But  if  ! 
obtain  full  satisfaction  from  one,  that  shall  discb 
the  rust.     When  persons  are  bound  joint  f 
scverallt^f  all  the  obligors  must  be  sued  ;   v 
one  be  prosecuted,  he  is  not  obliged  to  aoswcr^  \mm  ^ 
the  rest  be  sued  likewise. 

When  a  bond  was  forfeited,  or  become  slngk,  tir 
whole  penalty  was  formerly  recoverable  ;it  law ;  Rot. 
in  consequence,  of  the  interposition  of  the  courts 0^ 
equity,  a  man  was  not  permitted  to  take  mort  thir^ 
in  conscience  he  ought ;  that  is,  his  principal,  intr^ 
rest,  and  expenses,  if  the  forfeiture  accrued  by  cot 
payment  of  money  borrowed ;  the  damages  sust: 
upon  non-performance  of  covenants,  Sec.     And 
enacted  by  the  statute  4e  and  5  Ann.  c.  16*  thatfii 
the  case  of  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  payaieai«f 
money,  tlie  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal «» 
due,  with  interest  and  costs,  shall  be  a  full  mttdtC* 
tion  and  discharge,  even  although  the  bond  be  fcr- 
feited,  and  a  suit  commenced^     See  Blackst.  Cn*^ 
futtiL  K  ii*  c.  20.     Jacob's  Laio  Did, 

Bonds ^  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  ot  #• 
ther  heritable  or  moveable.  The  takmg  of  intrmt 
being  prohibited  by  the  canon  law,  those  pcrtoa 
who  wished  to  make  profit  of  their  money,  by  pul- 
ing it  out  to  iiaerest,  were,  before  the  KtforwWo^ 
obliged  to  purchase   rights  on  land  conitituird  ^} 
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infeftjnent ;  in  coniequence  of  wliich,  the  lands  were 
burthened  with  a  certain  annual  rent  to  the  receiver, 
redeemable  by  the  proprietor,  on  repayment  of  the 
purchase  money.  These  being  bargains  affecting 
luid,  the  rights  were  understood  to  be  heritable. 
And  eten  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  the 
form  of  these  rights  was  preserved,  with  little  vana- 
tioQ*  But  afterwards  these  righta  were  changed  into 
r  bonces,  by  which  the  debtor  becomes  perwn- 
';  bound  to  repay  the  principal  sum,  and  interest, 
iifM»  a»  a  further  security,  obliges  himself  to  infef^ 
the  creditor  in  the  annual  tsent.  All  bonds,  there- 
fore, bearing  a  clause  of  infefiment  are  heritable* 

Bonds  merely  personal^  on  the  other  hand,  have 
Always  been  moveable  before  the  term  of  payment ; 
but,  afterwards,  they  were  anciently  considered  as 
^^Jkoda  pecuni(Bt  and  consequently  heritable.  But  by 
Kthc  statute  1661,  c.  32,  all  sums  contained  in  con- 
tracts and  obligations  are  made  moveable  in  regard 
to  succession  ;  althouffh  they  still  continue  heritable 
with  respect  to  the  fisk,  and  to  the  rights  of  husband 
and  wife.  The  statute  excepts  bonds  bearing  an 
obligation  to  infeft,  and  bonds  payable  to  heirs  and 
asisgnecs,  secluding  executors  ;  which  continue  beri^ 
table  in  all  respects, 

A  bond  taken  payable  to  heirs,  without  any  men- 
tion of  executors,  descends,  not  to  the  heir  in  hcri- 
ta^,  but  to  the  executor.  But  a  bond  taken  to 
heirs-male^  or  to  a  series  of  hetr^,  is  hentable.  Bonds, 
originally  m«nvcable,  may  become  heritable,  either  by 
destinatioD,  or  in  consequence,  of  a  dupervening  heri* 
taUe  security.  But  heritable  rights  do  not  become 
moveable  by  supervening  moveable  securities. 

All  boods,  whether  merely  personal,  or  even  heri- 
table, before  seisin,  may  be  affected  by  creditors,  ei- 
tber  by  the  diligence  of  adjudication,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  heritage,  or  by  arrestment,  which  is  peculiar 
to  moveables*     Bonds  secluding  executors,  although 

Itbey  descend  to  tlie  creditor*s  heir,  are  payable  by 
the  debtor's  executors,  without  relief  against  the 
heir*  See  Erskine's  Prin.  of  the  Law  ofScoi^  h.  ii. 
t.  ii.  J  3.  et  sea.  (z) 
BOND  OF  Bottomry.  See  Bottomry. 
BONDOU,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  situated  in  W. 
1-oog.  IP  50',  R  Lat.  13-  53',  betwixt  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal  rivers;  and  bounded  on  the  east,  by 
Bambouk  ;  on  the  south-east  and  south*  by  Tenda, 
and  the  Simbani  wildeniess;  qd  the  south-westf  by 

IWooUi ;  on  the  west,  by  Foota  Torra  ;  and  on  the 
north,  by  Kajaaga.    The  name  of  its  capital  is  Fatte- 
conda.     The  country  is  woody,  and  elevated  ;  but  in 
fertility   it  is  believed  to   be  equal  to  any  part  of 
Africa,     In  the  month  of  December  the  banks  of 
J»alemc,  the  chief  river,  are  covered  with  large  and 
beautiful  fields  of  com,  called  by  the  natives  }nania; 
md  by  botanical  writers,  from  the  depending  poi>i- 
tJOn  of  the  ear,  hoUits  cernuus* 
The  inhabitants  are  of  the  tribe  of  the  Foulahs»  of 
a  vellow  complexion,  w4th  small  features,  and  soft 
♦-lly  hair.     They  are  naturally  mild,  and  gentle  in 
thrir  dispositions;  but  they  consider  all  the  negro 
^oatives  as  their  inferiors ;  and,  when  speaking  of  dif- 
Vferent  nations,  always  rank   themselves  among   the 
"^ white  people. 

Their  rchgion  is   Mahometan,   and   they  pay   a 
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sacred  regard  to  tlie  laws  and  authority  of  the  pro-  Bondou. 
phet.  Religious  persecution  is,  however,  unknown  *— *"v*'"^ 
among  them ;  for  no  molestation  is  given  to  tliose  who 
chiise  to  retain  their  ancient  superstitions.  In  the 
different  towns  schools  are  established,  in  which  the 
Pagan  as  well  as  the  Mahometan  children  are  taught 
to  read  the  Koran,  on  the  principles  of  which ,  their 
character  and  manner  are  invariably  formed.  From 
the  nature  of  their  religion,  they  are  less  hospitable 
to  strangers,  and  more  reserved  in  their  manner*,  than 
their  Pagan  neighbours.  With  the  Mahometan  faith 
the  Arabic  language  has  of  course  been  introduced  : 
their  native  tongue  abounds  in  liquids,  but  ihcir  ar- 
ticulation is  uncouth. 

In  the  occupations  of  pasturage  and  agriculturct 
their  industry  is  remarkable ;  and  it  has  not  only  se- 
cured to  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  but  also,  comparatively  speaking,  raised 
them  to  a  high  degree  of  opulence.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  their  cattle  they  are  extremely  skilful,  and, 
by  kindness  and  familiarity,  have  made  them  very 
gentle  and  tractable.  When  night  approaches,  they 
collect  them  from  the  woods,  and  secure  them  in- 
folds; and  in  the  middle  of  each  fold  a  small  hut  ta 
erected,  in  which  some  herdsmen  keep  watch  during 
the  night,  to  prevent  the  cattle  from  being  stolen, 
and  to  keep  alive  the  fines  which  are  kindled  round 
the  huts,  to  secure  them  from  the  attack  of  wild 
beasts.  The  milk  of  their  cows  is  of  an  excellent 
auality ;  and  is  used,  but  not  ttU  it  be  quite  sour,  as 
the  chief  article  of  diet.  The  rich  cream  affords  them 
great  quantities  of  butter,  which,  when  melted  and 
freed  from  its  impurity,  is  preserved  in  earthen  pots* 
fur  the  purpose  of  seasoning  their  dishes,  and  anoint* 
inp  their  bodies.  They  are,  however,  unacquainted 
wrth  the  art  of  making  cheese;  partly  from  their 
rooted  prejudice  against  every  new  invention,  and 
partly,  from  their  mistaken  belief  that  the  advantage 
would  not  sufficiently  compensate  for  a  process,  which 
appears  to  them  so  tedious  and  troublesome.  They 
possess  also  some  excellent  horses,  which  appear  to 
be  a  mixed  breed  of  the  Arabian  with  the  original 
African. 

On  the  river  Falemc,  whose  current  li  rapid,  and 
its  banks  rocky,  the  natives  are  much  employed  in 
fishing ;  and  they  catch  the  large  fish  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner :  They  build  walls  of  stone  across  the 
stream,  open  places  bcin^  left  dirough  which  the 
water  rushes  with  great  force.  Bclo#  these  open* 
iogs  they  place  baskets,  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
length,  made  of  split  cane ;  and  when  once  the  fish 
have  entered  them,  the  force  of  the  stream  prevents 
them  from  returning.  The  wnall  fish,  which  arc 
about  the  sixe  of  spratu,  are  taken  in  great  numbers 
in  hand  nets,  which  the  natives  weave  of  cotton,  and 
use  with  great  dexterity-  These  are  prepared  for 
sale  by  being  pounded  entire,  the  moment  they  are 
catchedy  in  a  wooden  mortar ;  and  then  are  exposed 
to  dry  in  the  sun  in  large  lumps,  hke  sugar  loaves. 
Their  smell  is  very  disagreeable  ;  nevertheless  they  are 
esteemed  a  great  luxury,  and  bring  a  considerable  pro- 
fit in  the  Moorish  countries,  to  the  north  of  the  Se- 
negal, where  fish  is  little  known. 

The  central  situation  of  Bondou,  betwixt  the 
Gambia  and  Senegal  rivers,  has  rendered  it  a  place 
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of  great  resort,  both  for  the  Slatees,  or  free  black 
merchants,  who  trade  chiefly  in  slaves  from  the  coast 
to  the  interior ;  and  for  occasional  traders*  who  fre- 
quently come  from  the  inland  countries  to  purchase 
salt.  They  also  barter  com  for  iron,  shea-butter,* 
and  gold-dust ;  and  they  sell  a  variety  of  sweet  smel- 
ling gums,  which  are  used  as  perfumes.f  The  cus- 
toms and  duties  on  travellers  are  very  heavy.  In  al- 
most every^  town,  an  ass  load  {uiys  a  bar  of  European 
merchandise;  j:  and  in  .the  capital  one  Indian  baft,  or 
a  musket,  and  six  bottles  of  gunpowder,  are  exacted 
as  the  common  tribute.  In  consequence  of  these 
duties,  the  king  of  Bondou  is  well  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  is  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
ingstates. 

The  fallowing  interesting  account  of  the  joumej 
of  M.  Rubault  through  the  kiuffdom  of  Bondou,  is 
given  by  M.  Duran^  under  whose  orders  he  was 
employra. 

«'  On  the  10th  of  February  1786,  Rubault  set  off 
early  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  noon  at  the  village 
of  Tilliko,  a  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Bondou :  this 
is  probably  the  same  village  which  Munso  Park  calls 
TalUka,  and  by  which  he  also  entered  Uie  kingdom. 
The  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  rillage  are 
Foulahs,  wno  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  :  they 
are  merchants,  who  enrich  themselves  either  by  sup- 
plying the  -caravans  which  pass  through  their  coun- 
try with  provisions,  or  by  the  sale  of  ivory^  which 
they  procure  by  huntin?  elephants,  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  from  their  infancy. 

By  the  14th  Rubault  had  reached  the  village  of 
Coursan,  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  king  of  the 
country,  whose  name  is  Almami.  It  is  worthy  of 
temark,  that  Mr  Park  no  longer  followed  the  track 
of  my  traveller;  for  he  indicates  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  Bondou  to  be  at  the  village  of  Fatte- 
conda«  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  raleme»  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  Coursan.  Both  gentle- 
men saw  the  kin^,  and  have  eiven  a  description 
of  the  palace  which  he  inhabited,  which  exactly 
correspond ;  hence  we  can  only  reconcile  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  places  to  arise  from  the  king  having  pa- 
laces at  each  of  them. 

His  majesty  being  at  a  country  seat,  the  stranger 
was  received  by  his  prime  minister,  who  suppbed  him 
with  provisions,  and  told  him  that  the  king  would 
arrive  the  next  dav.  On  the  Hth  the  queen  saw 
him,  and  entreated  nim  to  stop  a  little  longer,  as  she 
had  sent  an  express  to  her  husband,  who  shortly  re- 
turned with  intelligence  that  he  was  coming.  An 
ox  was  therefore  kmed ;  and  the  king,  on  arriving, 
aent  for  our  traveller. 

After  asking  him -the  usual  questions,  as  to  what 
had  brought  him  into  his  country,  he  wished  to 
know,  if  I  had  not  sent  him  some  present  ?'  Rubault 
answered,  that  I  intended  to  do  so,  but  that  he  had 
distributed  all  the  merchandise  which  I  had  given 
him.  He,  however,  promised  to  send  the  king  what- 
ever he  might  wish  tor,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Ga- 


1am.  His  majesty  appeared  lurprised,  and  repliedi  ^ 
that  his  father  used  to  receive  great  presents  from  ^— 
the  factory  at  Gabm ;  but  he  had  had  nothing  from 
them.  He  concluded  by  adding,  that,  a*  Rubank 
had  brought  him  no  present,  he  would  not  tufier  him 
to  depart*  The  next  day,  however,  he  beoune  more 
tractable,  told  him  that  no  harm  should  happea  to 
him ;  but  insisted  on  receiving  a  present,  it  being  aa 
ancient  privilege  which  he  would  not  forego.  It  wu 
at  length  agreed,  that  Rubault  should  send  him  a 
compliment  from  Galam,   which  waa  fixed  at  tw» 

Sieces  of  guinea,  a  fine  musket,  four  pounds  of  pow- 
er, one  hundred  flints,  one  hundred  buUets,  and  a 
pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols.  This  demand  tram 
so  powerful  a  king  was  considered  as  very  modetate; 
nevertheless,  by  way  of  making  sure  of  the  artidesb 
he  ordered  three  men  to  go  with  Rubault  aa  fair  aa 
Galam,  under  pretence  of  escorting  him,  where  thef 
faithfully  received  the  promised  alfowance,  aa  well  as 
several  magnificent  presents  for  the  king's  wookb. 

The  queen  baring  reported  her  opinion  to  the 
other  women,  they  all  wished  to  see  the  traveller, 
and  he  was  in  consequence  conducted  to  the  square 
where  they  resided.'  Immediately  on  hia  entrance,  they 
all  rushed  out,  surrounded  him,  and  expreased  thor 
astonishment  by  laughing  and  shouting.  Several  of 
them  would  touch  his  eyies,  and  others,  his  hands,  nose, 
&c.  at  which  they  expressed  surprise  and  curiosity : 
they  then  asked  lum  a  number  of  questions,  at  to  the 
origin  of  the  colour  of  his  skin,  as  well  aa  about  the 
white  women,  their  amorous  propensities,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  husbands  towards  them.  Rubaok 
satisfied  them  as  well  as  he  could,  and  did  not  fisil  to 
flatter  them.  Indeed,  he  asserts,  that  there  were 
many  of  them  that  vrere  handsome  and  well  shaped. 
Most  of  them  were  yoiing :  he  endeavoured  to  comtt 
them,  but  could  not,  as  they  were  continually  nm« 
ning  about  him ;  he,  however,  supposes,  that  there 
vrere  at  least  fifty. 

The  village  of  Coursan  is  surrounded  with  pali- 
sades, and  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.  Rubadit 
then  continued  his  journey  ;  and  on  the  17th  quitted 
the  kingdom  of  Bondou.  The  duties  or  customs  are 
very  rigorous  in  this  state ;  and  in  many  of  its  towns, 
the  value  of  a  bar  in  European  merchandise  ia  paid 
for  the  passage  of  a  loaded  ass.  In  the  part  where 
the  king  resides,  they  demand  a  musket  and  a  band 
of  powder.  I  lately  spoke  of  the  preparatkms  Cor 
war,  which  this  sovereign  was  jnakwg  against  the 
king  of  Bambouk  :  the  expedition  waa  successfol, 
and  the  conquered  party  vras  obliged  to  cede  all  thi 
countries  and  villages  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Falem6. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  uncharitable  maxima  of  ik 
Koran,  the  Foulahs  of  Bondou,  who  are  natsraly 
good,  would  be  kinder  to  stnmffers,  and  lesa  nmx^ 
ved  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Mandm^os:  nj 
traveller,  however,  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  u 
he  was  very  well  treated. 

The  government  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Us- 


*  Butter  made  firom  the  fhiit  of  the  shea  tree 

t  Cotton  and  Indigo  are  much  cultivated:  the  former  they  manufacture  into  a  strong  doth,  whfdi,  wfaeai  dyed  Of  a  dccp 
blue  with  indigo,  they  aell  to  their  neighbours  the  Bamboulcianii,  and  receive  their  gold  in  exchange. 
t  B9T  is  the  nominal  BM>n^;  a  single  bar  is  a^ual  in  valnc  to  two  abiUinga  stsrilDgi 
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hom^tm  taws,  with  the  exception  of  the  king  and  \m 
family  ;  but  though  the  great  people  of  the  state 
be  Mu88uhnttn$,  they^  are  wise  enough  not  to  sjtnction 
religious  persecution  $  and  Pagans  and  Mussulmans 
contiequently  live  in  peace  together. 

The  Foulahs  have  a  particular  language;  but  al- 
most all  of  them  speak  Arabic;  they  are  j^raziers, 
famjers,  and  merchants,  and  every  where  live  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  at  Bondou  they  enjoy  in  profusion  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.*'  See  Park's  Travebf  chap.  iv. ; 
Golbcrr)'s  Travthy  voL  i.  \  Rcnnel's  Proceedings  nf 
Ike  African  Insliitttion  ;  and  Durand's  Voyage  to 
Senegal f  chap*  xv.     (a*  P») 

BONES.    See  An  ATOMY,  Chemistry,  and  SvK* 

CERV- 

BONIf  or  Bony.     Sec  Celebes, 

BONNE,  the  Ara  Ubionitn,  and  the  Cnlonia  Ju- 
lia Bona  Verona  of  the  ancients,  was  formerly  the 
l^idence  of  the  electors  of  Cologne,  but  is  now  a  town 
of  France  iii  the  department  ot  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle.  Bonne  is  most  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
awkwardly  built;  and,  besides  perpetually  intersect- 
ing one  another,  are  dirty  and  ill  paved.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  curiosity  in  this  place  are  the  metro- 
politan church,  and  the  fine  area  before  its  porch ; 
the  town-house,  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  is  adorn- 
ed with  paintings ;  the  great  rampart,  from  which 
there  is  a  charming  view  upon  the  Rhine  ;  and  the 
palace,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Cologne.  This  palace,  which  stands  without 
the  city,  was  built  by  the  elector  Clement  Augustus 
in  1777,  on  the  spot  where  no  fewer  than  four  pa- 
laces had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  prospect 
which  it  commands  embraces  the  windings  of  the 
Rhine ;  part  of  the  village  of  Poppledorf ;  the  ci* 
devant  monastery  of  Gruixberg,  on  tlie  summit  of  a 
hill ;  the  spires  of  Coblentz  j  and,  in  the  distance, 
the  seven  mountains,  covered  with  vineyards.  This 
building  is  now  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
French  government ;  and  in  the  left  wing,  towards 
the  Orange  Garden,  Bonaparte  placed  the  Lyceum, 
one  of  the  central  schools,  which  is  a  very  flourishing 
imtitutioa,  and  conducted  by  able  teachers.  Under 
a  quadruple  row  of  lime  trees,  there  is  a  fashionable 
promenade,  which  leads  to  a  small  country  palace. 

About  three  miles  from  Bonne  are  the  mineral 
springs  of  Draitsch,  which  contain  fixed  air,  iron, 
magnesia,  and  salt.  They  are  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  celebrated  hill  of  Godesberg ;  and  an  assembly, 
and  other  rooms,  with  pleasure  gardens,  were  con- 
structed on  the  spot  by  the  late  elector,  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  frequented  the  springs.  These 
buildings,  however,  are  now  converted  into  barracks, 
mod  about  3500  linden  trees,  which  formed  a  fine 
walk  to  Bonne,  have  been  cut  down.  Number  of 
houses  1000.  Population  8837-  East  Long.  8«>, 
North  Lat,  50°  41'.  See  Carr's  Imveh  through 
Holland^  hCj  An  Itinerary  from  London  to  Con* 
stanlinople  in  1794,  in  Philips*  Cotkclion^  5cc.  voL  i. ; 
and  Reichard*s  Guide  des  Vot/ageur  en  Europe^  torn* 
jj.  p.  241.     (tv) 

BONNER,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London,  was 
bom  at  Hanley  in  Worcestershire,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  natural  eon  of  one  Savage,  a  priest ; 

irou  m-  PART  nr. 


though  others  affirm,  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son 
of  one  Bonner,  a  poor  man,  whose  residence  is  stiU 
said  to  retain,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  name 
of  Bonner*!  Place,  About  the  year  1512,  he  enter- 
ed a  student  in  Oxford ;  and,  in  1519,  he  was  admit- 
ted bachelor  of  the  canon  and  of  the  civil  law.  He 
next  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and,  by  the  favour  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  he,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  en- 
joyed the  several  ecclesiastical  livings  of  Blaydon  ami 
Cherry  Burton,  in  Yorkshire;  Ripple,  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk ;  prebend  of  St 
Paul's  ;  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester.  Being 
more  distinguished  by  his  ability  in  conducting  buai- 
ness  than  by  his  learning,  Wolsey  next  appointed 
him  his  commissary  for  the  Faculties ;  and  he  waj 
with  that  prebte  at  Cawood,  when  he  was  arrested 
for  high  treason.  After  Wolaey's  death,  he  found 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Henry  VII L,  who 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains ;  a  favour  which 
he  afterwards  repaid  to  that  monarch,  by  promoting 
hi*  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine  of  Spain,  and  by 
his  assistance  in  abrogating  the  pope's  supremacy  iii 
England,  He  was  also  a  great  favourite  of  Lord 
Cromwell,  the  secretary  of  state  ;  by  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  several 
courts.  Being  a  man  of  a  bold  temper,  he  was,  in 
15:32,  chosen  as  a  fit  person  to  go  to  Rome,  along 
with  Sir  Edward  Karne,  to  apologise  for  Henry's 
non-appearance  upon  the  pope's  citation ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  wa»  again  sent  to  Rome,  to  deliver 
his  sovereign's  appeal  to  the  next  general  council, 
from  a  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  by 
the  pope  against  Henry  on  account  of  his  divorce- 
On  that  occasion,  Bonner  demanded  an  audience  of 
the  pope,  and  executed  his  sovereign's  commiifsion  bo 
rudely,  that  the  pope  threatened  to  cause  him  to  be 
thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead  ;  upon  which 
he  thought  proper  to  make  his  escape.  Having  re- 
turned to  England,  and  being  at  that  time  in  high 
favour  with  the  reformers,  he  was,  upon  their  appli- 
cation, promoted,  first  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  and 
next  to  that  of  London;  which  they  found  reason 
afterwards  deeply  to  regret,  when  he  became  a  moat 
violent  enemy  of  the  Reformation, 

He  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  in 
1547>  when  Henry  died  ;  and  although,  during  that 
reign,  lie  had  appeared  very  zealous  against  popery, 
and  had  strenuously  supported  all  the  measures  of  his 
sovereign  for  "abrogating  the  pope's  supremacy,  yet 
his  subsequent  conduct  showed,  that  he  had  had  his 
own  preferment  solely  in  view  ;  for,  in  that  same 
year,  on  the  accession  of  young  Edward  VL,  he  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and  allegiance^ 
and  entered  a  protest  against  the  king's  injunctioo* 
and  against  the  homilies.  For  this  he  was  committed 
to  Fleet  prison  ;  but  having  submitted  and  recantcdt 
he  was  released*  He  now  saw,  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  give  a  public  compliance  with  the 
measures  taken  to  advance  the  Reformation,  while, 
privately,  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  counter- 
act thtro.  He  was  summoned  befoi^e  the  privy- 
council,  and  admonished  *,  but,  as  his  after  conduct 
clearly  evinced,  that  lit  supported  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  that  he  despised  the  king's  authority, 
commisiioners  were  app'jinted  to  proceed  againat 
4  a 
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Bonner,  him  ;  and,  after  a  long  trial,  he  was  committed  to 
the  Marshalsea,  and  deprived  of  his  bishoprick.  Bi- 
shop Burnet  remarks,  that,  on  his  trial,  he  behaved 
more  like  a  madman  than  a  bishop. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1553,  he  was 
restored  to  his  bishoprick  ;  and,  the  following  year, 
he  was  created  vicegerent  and  president  of  the  con- 
vocation, in  the  room  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  persecution 
which  arose  against  the  reformers,  now  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  cruel  and  vindictive 
temper  ;  and  he  directed  all  his  power  and  influence 
agamst  them  in  the  most  mali^ant  and  violent  man- 
ner. He  obtained  a  commission  for  searching  out 
and  punishing  all  heretics,  and  for  erazing  from  the 
pubhc  records  all  the  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII. 
a^inst  the  pope,  and  particularly  the  accounts  of 
the  visitations  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  renunciation 
of  the  papal  authority  by  the  monks.  He  dismissed 
many  of  the  reformed  bishops ;  and  set  up  mass  in 
St  Paul's,  even  before  the  act  for  restoring  it  was 
passed.  In  the  short  space  of  about  three  years, 
trom  the  beginning  of  the  year  1555  to  the  year 
1558,  it  is  said,  that  he  caused  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  persons  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  ;  be- 
rides  many  who,  by  his  orders,  were  imprisoned, 
publicly  whipped,  and  cruelly  tortured. 

After  EHzabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  in  1558, 
the  face  of  affairs,  with  regard  to  religion,  was  com- 
pletely changed.  Bonner^  however,  (although  it  was 
well  known  that  Elizabeth  would  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation,)  had  the  impudence  to  go  with 
the  Protestant  bishops  to  congrratulate  her  upon  her 
accession ;  but  she  received  him  with  that  cool  re- 
serve <^hich  he  so  justly  deserved.  For  some  months 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  unnoticed ;  but,  in  1559, 
being  called  before  the  privy  council,  and  having  re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
lie  was  again  deprived  of  his  bishoprick,  and  thrown 
into  Marshalsea,  where  he  died  in  1569.  His  body 
was  interred  by  his  friends,  in  the  most  private  man- 
ner, during  the  night,  lest  any  indignity  should  have 
been  offered  to  it  by  an  enraged  populace. 

Bonner's  temper  was  violent,  and  his  disposition 
cruel.  It  is  also  said,  that  he  was  addicted  to  swear- 
ing, and  that  he  sometimes  made  a  prophane  use  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  ruling  principle  was  am- 
bition, which  led  him  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the 
advancement  of  his  temporal  interest.  Destitute  of 
merit,  he  raised  himself,  during  the  reign  of  the  im- 
petuous Henry,  by  ofFcrinp  his  services  to  those  who 
were  in  power,  and  by  making  the  will  of  his  prince 
the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  and,  in  the  short  but  bloody 
veign  of  Mary,  he  persecuted  the  Protestants  with  a 
barbarity,  which  will  for  ever  render  his  character 
and  his  memory  detestible.  It  has  been  justly  remark- 
ed, that  it  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  lenity  of  the  reform- 
ed church,  that  such  a  man  was  permitted  to  end  his 
days  in  a  prison. 

Further  particulars  of  his  life  may  be  found  in  eve- 
ry History  of  England^  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and   Mary.     See  also  Biog» 


Brit,  and  Burnet's  Hutory  <f  tke  Refbrmaiiok.   Bv 
(a.  p.)  w- 

BONNET,  Charles,  an  eminent  naturalist,  wu 
bom  at  Geneva  on  the  13th  March  1720,  and  was  the 
only  son  of  a  Protestant  refugee,  who  sought  for  shel- 
ter in  Switzerland  from  the  religious  persecutions  with 
which  France  was  at  that  time  agitated.  His  father 
sent  him  early  to  school ;  but,  ia  consequence  of  a  de- 
fect in  hearing  with  which  he  was  afflicted  at  an  early 
age,  and  probably  from  his  being  unable  to  partia- 
pate  in  the  bustle  and  rivalry  of  a  public  seminary, 
he  made  little  progress  in  his  studies,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  domestic  tutor,  who  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  general  literature.  In  I7So,  the  pe« 
rusal  of  La  Pluche's  interesting  work,  entitled,  Le 
Spectacle  tie  la  Nature^  turned  his  attention  to  those 
branches  of  natural  history,  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  obtained  such  distinguished  eminence.  He 
investigated  with  particular  success  the  structure  and 
habits  of  the  curious  insect  called  the^/ormica  /eo,  or 
ant  lion,  and  detected  many  interesting  facta  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  Poupart  and  Reaumur. 
He  repeated  many  of  Reaumur's  experiments  on  in- 
sects. He  made  several  interesting  observations  on 
caterpillars ;  and,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  had 
the  courage  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches to  Reaumur,  who  admired  the  ingenuity  of 
young  Bonnet,  and  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
the  study  of  natural  history.  His  researches,  in  1740t 
respecting  the  generation  of  aphides,  or  vine  frettersy 
conducted  him  to  a  very  curious  discovery  regarding 
these  singular  insects.  He  found,  that  the  impreg- 
nation oi  a  female  aphis  by  the  male  transmitted  the 
prolific  quality  to  its  offspring  even  to  the  tenth  m 
succession,  bo  that  each  succeeding  female,  withio 
these  limits,  will  produce  its  young  without  any 
sexual  intercourse  with  the  male.  ♦  This  discovery 
was  communicated,  in  a  memoir,  to  the  Academy  A 
Sciences  at  Paris,  who  immediately  ranked  its  in^ 
nious  author  among  the  number  of  its  corresponding 
members.  These  experiments  were  of  such  a  delicate 
nature,  and  required  such  minuteness  of  observatioii^ 
and  such  close  attention,  that  they  brought  on  a  weak- 
ness of  sight,  from  which  he  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered. 

During  these  inquiries.  Bonnet  vras  prosecuting^ 
with  extreme  reluctance,  the  study  of  the  law ;  a  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  been  destined  by  hi»  fatner. 
He  continued,  however,  to  perform  this  unpleasaot 
task  till  the  year  1743,  when  he  received  the  degi^ 
of  doctor  of  laws,  on  which  occasion  be  abandoned 
for  ever  the  study  of  the  law.  In  the  year  1741,  be 
discovered,  that  the  reproductive  power  of  the  poljfpo 
was,  in  some  measure,  possessed  by  different  kinds 
of  worms ;  and,  in  1742,  he  made  some  new  observa- 
tions on  the  tape  worm,  and  found  that  bntterlliei 
and  caterpillars  respired  by  means  of  their  si^mtA^t 
or  pores.  In  the  year  174S,  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  a  long  paper,  entitled,  An 
Abstract  of  some  it«to  Observations  on  Injects  s  the 
substance  of  which  was  republished  in  bis  InsectiJopi% 
which  appeared  in  1744,  and  which  ooniained  his  ob- 
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aenrations  on  wnmid  and  aphides.  In  consequence  of 
tilts  paper,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tne  Royal 
Society. 

The  fatigue  which  accompanied  these  incessant  la- 
%ourS|  produced  a  severe  effect  upon  his  health,  and 
for  some  time  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  entire- 
ly bis  favourite  pursuits.  By  this  relaxation  from 
itudyy  his  eye*sight  was  considerably  improved,  and 
hit  general  heahh  bo  greatly  re-e6tablishcd>  that,  in 
1?46>  he  renewed  his  studies  by  a  course  of  experi- 
taenia  on  moss  and  other  vegetable  substances.  These 
€3Cp€riments  were  succeeded  by  his  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  ascent  of  sap  in  vcgetalsles,  and  the  action  of 
the  upper  and  under  leaves  of  plants ;  the  result  of 
which  were  given  to  the  world,  in  IToi,  under  the 
title  of  Recherches  sur  l^usage  des  Feiiilies  dans  Us 
PlnnicSf  which  was  improved  by  a  supplement,  in 
1779,  and  afterwards  published  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  works.  He  published  also  another  treatise  on  a 
similar  subject,  entitled  Sur  la  Fecondationd€&  Pl&ntes^ 
which  is  given  in  the  dfth  volume  of  his  works. 

From  this  fertile  path  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion which  Bonnet  had  so  long;  pursued,  he  was  al- 
lured, by  the  study  of  Malebrancnc  and  Leibnitz,  into 
the  toilsome  but  more  seducing  track  of  metaphysi- 
cal speculation.  The  results  of  these  new  inquiries 
were  given  to  the  world  in  An  Essat/  on  Pstfchohg^t 
published  at  London^  anonymously,  in  1755;  anoin 
in  Analytical  Essay  an  the  Facilities  of  the  Soui^ 
which  was  printed  in  quarto  at  Copeabageni  at  the 
dcpeuce  of  the  King  of  De;?mark.  Both  these  works 
were  well  received ;  though  the  latter  exposed  him 
to  the  charge  of  materialism. 

Unable  in  some  measure,  both  from  his  studious 
habits  and  the  defect  of  his  hearing,  to  participate  in 
the  bustle  and  amusements  of  active  life,  he  sought 
in  domestic  happiness  for  those  comforts  which  na- 
ture had  denied  him.  In  1756,  he  married  one  of 
the  family  of  De  La  Rive,  the  aunt  of  the  celebrated 
Saussure.  This  lady  contributed  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pineu  of  Bonnet^  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
iurvive- 

lu  the  year  1762,  Bonnet  published  at  Amster- 
dam* in  2  vols  8vo,  a  work  entitled,  Ccmiemplaiions 
sur  les  Corps  Organises,  From  some  roisapprehenaion 
of  the  principles  which  this  work  inculcated,  Af.  des 
Malesherbes  prohibited  it  from  being  sold  in  France  j 
but  the  interdict  was  removed,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
monstrance from  the  author.  His  next  production, 
entitled,  The  Contemplation  of  Nature^  appeared  in 
1764,  in  2  vols  8vo.  This  popular  and  entertaining 
work,  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of  simple  elo- 
quence and  enlightened  piety,  was  translated  into 
jDOSt  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  1769,  he  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  in  2  vols  8vo,  his  Palingenesie  Phi' 
toiophiqtic  ;  a  work  which  treats  on  the  past  and  fu- 
ture state  of  hving  beings*  To  this  work  be  annex- 
ed an  ••Enquiry  into  tne  Evidence  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  and  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,*'  which 
was  pubhshed  separately  at  Geneva  in  1770,  along 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Existence  of  God-  The 
German  translator  of  this  work  dedicated  it  to  a 
learned  Jew,  whom  he  summoned  either  to  refute  it, 
fltr  acknowledge  his  ronviction.     Bonnet  hearing  of 


this  improper  challenge,  assured  the  Jew  that  he 
was  not  a  party  to  such  a  defiance. 

The  study  of  natural  history  having  again  invited 
his  attention,  he  published  in  Rozier's  Journal  a  me- 
thod of  preserving  insects  and  fish  in  cabinets ;  and 
in  177+,  a  paper  on  the  loves  of  plants,  in  conse- 
auence  of  his  having  observed  a  kind  of  opening  in 
the  pistil  of  a  hly.  The  other  subjects  with  which 
he  was  at  this  time  occupied  were,  the  reproduction 
of  the  heads  of  snails,  the  water  salamander,  the  pipsi^ 
or  Surinam  toad,  the  manners  of  bees,  the  blue  co- 
lour acquired  by  exposing  mushrooms  to  the  air,  and 
other  branches  of  naturafhistory. 

The  reputation  of  Bonnet  was  now  fully  establish • 
ed,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  corresponding  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  Eu- 
rope. In  17I6,  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Bologna,  and  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  celebrated  Zanotti ;  and  he  was,  iu 
1783,  elected  one  of  the  foreign  associates  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  From  1752  to  1768, 
Bonnet  continued  a  member  of  the  great  council  of 
the  republic.  A  love  of  retirement,  however,  indu- 
ced bim  t(^  withdraw  from  this  active  situation,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  among  the  simple  plea- 
sures of  the  country,  and  in  the  select  society  of  his 
friends.  His  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  revisal  of 
his  works,  which  appeared  in  French  at  NeufchateU 
in  9, vols.  4to,  and  18  vols.  8vo.  Exhausted  with 
these  labours,  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline  in 
1788,  when  a  dropsy  in  the  chest  assailed  his  consti- 
tution. In  1793  it  had  reached  an  alarming  height, 
and,  after  numerous  and  severe  sufferings,  he  expired 
on  the  20th  of  May  1793,  at  the  age  of  73.  A 
pubhc  funeral  was  decreed  to  him  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens ;  and  his  nephew,  the  celebrated  Sausiure,  pro- 
nounced upon  him  a  funeral  eulogy. 

The  talents  of  Bonnet,  though  not  of  the  first  or- 
der, were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
the  naturalists  of  the  18th  century.  His  discoveriea 
w^ere  useful,  but  not  brilliant ;  and,  if  his  writings 
are  not  distinguished  by  that  depth  of  thought  and 
acuteness  of  penetration  which  mdicate  a  powerful 
mind,  they  are  marked  by  an  originality  of^  concep- 
tion, a  clearness  of  illustration,  and  a  simplicity  of 
eloquence,  which  entitle  them  to  no  ordinary  praise* 
The  excellence  of  his  private  character,  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  his  public  measures,  and  his  ra^ 
tional  piety  and  regard  for  the  Christian  rehgjon, 
ai*e  quaUties  which  posterity  will  long  admire.  Sec 
Memoir e  pour  servir  a  I'llistoire  dc  la  vie  et  des 
ouvrages  de  M.  Charles  Bonnet.    Berne,  1794',    {n} 

BONNET  I  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Fo* 
lyandria,  and  order  Monogynia.    See  Botany,     (te) 

BONONIA,     See  Bologna. 

BONONIAN  Stone,  a  stone  found  near  Bologna, 
which,  when  properly  prepared,  haw  the  property  of 
emitting  hght  in  the  dark.  Sec  Keysler*8  Travels^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  301.  Homberg,  Aletn.  Acad*  Par.  tom.  ii. 
p.  12,  133.  NoUet,  Man.  Acad.  Par.  1743,  Hist. 
10 J.  Comments  Bonom  vol.i.  p.  184.  Phil.  Trans, 
N°  21,  N«  134 ;  and  Hooke's  Phihsopliical  Colleo* 
iions*  See  also  Phosphorus,  where  this  subject  will 
be  fuUy  discussed,     (tv) 
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Bononiaa  ^  BONONIAN  Jars  or  Bottles,  are  small  thick 
jars  of  unannealed  glass,  which  break  into  a  thousand 
pieces  by  the  impulse  of  a  single  grain  of  sand.  See 
Bruni,  Phil.  Trans.  174^,  p.  272;  and  Dr  Thomas 
Young's  Nat,  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  644.  See  also  Anneal- 
ing,   (w) 

BONPLANDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class 
PentandHa,  and  order  Monogynia.  See  Botany,  (tu) 

BONTI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Didyna- 
mia,  and  order  Angiospermia.    See  Botany,     (w) 

BONZES,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  and  devo- 
tees of  the  god  Fo,  in  China,  Japan,  and  Tonquin, 
and  other  oriental  countries.  They  are  distinguished 
by  different  names  in  the  different  countries  where 
their  superstition  prevails.  In  Siam  they  are  called 
Talapoins;  in  Tartary,  Lama^;  Ho'thang  in  China ; 
and  in  Japan,  Bonzes;  by  which  name  they  are  best 
known  among  Europeans.  They  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  generally  live  in  separate  communities, 
in  places  wholly  consigned  to  themselves.  Splendid 
apartments  are  assigned  to  them  in  the  temples  of 
tfieir  god,  around  which  they  have  rich  and  exten- 
sive domains.  Their  pagodas  are  most  numerous  in 
the  province  of  Kiang-Nan,  where  they  are  aereeably 
situated,  and  well  endowed.  In  the  north  of  China, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  these  pagodas 
have  fallen  into  ruins.  The  island  Pon-to,  near 
Chusan,  is  wholly  occupied  by  bonzes,  who  lead 
there  a  recluse  life,  like  monks  in  a  convent.  There 
are  also  female  bonzes,  who  attach  themselves  to 
particular  temples,  and,  like  nuns  in  the  Romish 
church,  take  a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  These 
devotees  worship  their  divinity  under  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  representing  the  different  animals  into 
which  they  suppose  him  to  have  transmigrated  pre- 
vious to  his  deification.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  the  vilest  animals,  had  temples,  and  became  ob« 
jects  of  public  veneration  ;  because  the  soul  of  the 
god,  in  his  transmigrations  and  metamorphoses,  might 
have  inhabited  their  bodies.  See  Grozier's  Chmoy 
vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  given  of  them  by 
the  European  missionaries,  the  bonzes  are  the  most 
odious  set  of  impostors  that  ever  disgraced  the  priest- 
ly character.  The  hatred  which  these  missionaries 
naturally  entertained  against  a  set  of  Pagan  priests, 
who  were  the  most  violent  adversaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  renders  it  necessary,  indeed,  to  regard  their 
representations  with  some  suspicion.  Yet,  after  eveiy 
£ur  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  the  exaggerations 
of  prejudice,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  bonzes,  without  feeling  horror  for  their 
crimes,  and  a  mingled  emotion  of  contempt  and  com- 
passion for  the  credulous  and  ignorant  people  who 
are  the  dupes  of  their  knavery.  Among  the  precepts 
which  they  enjoin  on  all  the  faithful  votaries  of  Fo, 
they  inculcate,  ,wich  particular  eagerness,  deeds  of 
beneficence  to  the  bonzes,  as  the  surest  means  of 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  their  prayers  and  mortifi- 
cations ;  obtaining  the  remission  of  their  sins ;  and  a 
happy  transmigration  in  a  future  life.  The  Jesuits, 
who  declaim  so  vehemently  against  these  crafty 
priests,  were  never  half  so  accomplished  in  the  arts 
of  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  Their  ordinary  income  must 
be  considerable ;  for  the)'  are  consulted  in  all  cases  of 


sorcenr,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  every  pttb- 
f  lie  ana  private  deliberation  ;  their  advice  i»  taken  in  ^ 
tlie  most  common  affairs  of  life  ;  and  they  preside  at 
funerals,  and  mark  out  the  places  of  interment  suita« 
ble  to  the  deceased.  From  this  last  office  thej  derive 
considerable  emoluments ;  for  there  is  generally  a  se* 
cret  understanding  between  them  and  the  proprieton 
of  the  ground,  who  share  the  spoil.  Not  content, 
however,  with  these  regular  means  of  subsistence* 
they  have  recourse  to  the  lowest  and  most  unwamuit- 
able  tricks,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from 
the  superstitious.  <<  We  saw,''  savs  M.  de  Guifi;nes, 
"  at  Hang-Tchedu-Fou,  upon  the  borders  oi  the . 
lake  Sy-Hou,  a  pagoda,  which  conuined  five  hun- 
dred ffods.  The  emperor  Kien-Long,  then  living, 
was  of  the  number;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
this  deification  was  advantageous  to  the  pagoda,  for 
it  was  in  the  best  condition.  The  bonzes  shewed 
us  a  well,  into  the  bottom  of  which  they  let  down  » 
light,  to  discover  to  us  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  which 
the  pagoda  was  constructed.  This  miraculous  tree 
renewed  its  branches  all  the  time  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  edifices,  and  ceased  to  grow  as 
soon  as  thev  were  finished." 

Many  ot  them,  who  have  not  the  address  to  ex* 
tort  presents  by  their  knavery,  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure them  by  the  humbler  method  of  exciting  com* 
passion  by  the  penances  and  mortifications  which' 
they  voluntarily  undergo.  Sometinies  they  appear 
in  the  squares  and  public  places  draggring  large  and 
massy  chains,  which  are  fastened  round  their  necks* 
and  legs ;  sometimes  they  mangle  their  bodies,  and 
cut  their  fiesh  with  hard  flints  till  they  stream  with 
blood  ;  and  sometimes  they  carry  burning  coals  upon 
the  tops  of  their  naked  heads.  In  this  situatiooy 
they  go  about  from  door  to  door ;  "  You  see,"  say 
they  to  those  whom  they  supplicate,  <*  what  vre  sat- 
ter,  that  we  may  expiate  your  sins ;  can  you  be  so- 
hard-hearted  as  to  refuse  us  a  small  pittance  f"  Fa-^ 
ther  Le  Compte  mentions  a  very  extraordinary  pe- 
nance, of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  A  young 
and  handsome  bonze,  of  the  most  insinuating  address, 
stood  erect  in  a  kind  of  narrow  chair,  stuck  ful>  of 
sharp  nails,  pointed  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
not  move  without  being  wounded.  He  was  convey- 
ed slowly  from  house  to  house,  and  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  people,  by  declaring, 
that  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  chair  for  the  good 
of  their  souls,  and  resolved  not  to  quit  it  till  they 
had  purchased  all  the  nails,  the  number  of  which  ex- 
ceeded two  thousand.  Each  of  these  nails,  he  assured 
them,  would  prove  a  source  of  numerous  blessings  to 
them  and  their  families ;  and  even  to  purchase  one^ 
would  be  an  act  of  heroic  virtue. 

Yet  all  these  devices  are  trifling  and  harodess  when 
compared  with  tfie  enormities  of  which  they  are  often 
guilty.  When  any  person  is  so  audacious  as  tojprovoke 
them,  by  withstanding  their  petitions,  or  refusing  to 
be  duped  by  their  impostures,  their  diabolical  revenge 
can  seldom  be  satiated  without^the  murder  of  the  iin-^ 
fortunate  offender,  A  mandarin  passing  with  his  reti- 
nue along  the  highway,  observed  an  immense  coocourse 
of  people,  and,  on  coming  up  to  them,  fouod  that 
the  bonzes  were  celebrating  an  eztraordinarv  festivaL 
On  a  large  theatre  was  constructed  a  very  Ugh  isa« 
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cliine»  snrrounded  by  a  small  balustrade,  above  wbicH 
a  young  man  pat  forth  his  hcad>  rolling  his  eyes  in  a 
very  w3d  aiid  frightful  manntr*  The  n^st  of  his  bo- 
dy was  entirely  c^mcealed.  In  the  mean  time,  an  old 
bonze  harangued  the  people  from  the  theatre,  extol- 
ling the  piety  and  fortitude  of  the  youth,  who  had 
rctolvcd  to  sacrifice  hit  life  to  Fo,  by  throwing  him- 
•elf  into  a  deep  rivulet  which  flowed  along  the  side  of 
the  highway.  The  mandarin  expressed  his  surprise 
that  this  heroic  young  man  did  not  himself  explain 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  undergo  this  mar- 
tyrdom, and  requested  that  he  might  be  permuted  to 
come  down  in  order  to  converse  with  him.  The  bonze, 
terrjticd  by  this  propo&al,  protested,  that  irreparable 
evil  miglit  fall  upon  the  whole  province  if  the  victim 
opened  his  mouth.  But  the  mandarin,  firm  to  his 
purpotie,  promised  to  take  all  the  risk  of  that  evil 
upon  hiuibcif,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  ordered  the 
young  man  to  come  down*  To  this  command  he 
replied  by  a  wild  irregular  movement  of  bis  eyes, 
wbich  fieemed  ready  to  burst  from  his  head.  **  Ob- 
serve his  agitation,'*  cried  the  bonze,  •'  and  judge 
from  that  of  the  injury  you  do  him ;  already  he  is 
linking  under  despair,  and  if  you  persist  he  will  cer- 
Uttdy  expire  through  grief.'*  in  spite  of  these  re- 
monstranc"  s,  the  mandarin  commanded  his  attendants 
to  mount  the  theatre,  and  to  bring  down  the  young 
man  by  force.  They  found  him  closely  bound  and 
gagged  I  and  no  sooner  had  he  recovered  his  speech, 
than  lie  demanded  immediate  vengt*ance  upon  the 
execrable  bonzes,  who  had  seized  him  before  break 
of  day  ;  bound  him  to  the  machine  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  he  could  ncitlier  move  nor  speak;  and  determined 
to  throw  him  into  the  river,  and  to  perform  their  de- 
tettable  mysteries  at  the  expence  of  his  life.  The  man- 
darin ordered  tf.j  old  bonze  himself  to  be  thrown  into 
the  stream ;  and  the  rest  of  them  were  carried  to  prison, 
and  afterwards  punished  as  tlieir  atrocities  deserved. 
.  With  all  thetr  pretended  sanctity  and  austerity, 
too,  these  infamous  wi-etches  are  no  less  voluptuous 
and  profligate,  than  they  are  selfish  and  cruel.  In» 
stances  of  their  lewdness  are  mentioned  by  creditable 
writers,  the  recital  of  which  would  disgust  the  least 
delicate  of  our  readers.  In  short,  in  the  black  cata- 
logue of  human  crimes,  there  can  scarcely  be  found 
one  which  does  not  disgrace  the  character  of  the 
bonz<.'8.  Hence  the  Chinese,  though  one  of  the  most 
superstitious  ivations  in  the  world,  generally  hold  the 
bonzes  in  contempt  and  abhorrence.  It  is  partly  the 
cause,  and  partly  the  effect  of  this  contempt,  thl^t  the 
numbers  of  the  bonzes  are  recruited  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people.  They  purcliase  young  children,  whom 
they  early  initiate  in  their  mysteries,  and  in  all  the 
arts  of  deception.  These  in  time  fcucceed  them,  and 
in  like  manner  transmit  their  knowledge  and  depra- 
vity to  another  generation.  In  general  they  are  so 
ignorant,  as  to  be  unable  to  explain  tlie  true  doc- 
trines of  their  sect.  Though  subject  to  no  regular 
Kierarchy,  they  acknowledge  superiors,  whom  they 
call  takO'Changy  or  grand  bonzes.  This  rank  enti- 
lk«  those  who  have  obtamed  it  to  particular* distinc- 
lions,  and  to  the  first  place  in  all  religious  assemblies. 
There  are  bonzes  of  all  conditions.  Some  are  em- 
ployed only  in  collecting  alms ;  others,  more  elo- 
quent  and  better  iufonued,  are  commissioned  to  nut 


the  literati,  and  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
houses  of  the  great  ;  and  others,  venerable  for  their 
age  and  grave  deportment,  endeavour  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  fair  sex,  and  preside  in  the  female 
assembhcs,  which  are  held  in  several  of  the  provinces. 
These  rehgioua  assemblies  are  the  souice  of  consider- 
able gain  to  the  bonzes.  They  are  composed  of  fif« 
teen,  twenty,  or  thirty  ladies,  most  of  whom  are  of 
some  rank,  and  advanced  in  life,  or  rich  widows.  One 
of  these  ladies  is  elected  superior  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  and  at  her  house  all  the  assemblies  are  held. 
Each  of  the  members  contributes  towards  the  expence 
occasioned  by  ornamenting  their  oratory  j  by  the  ce- 
lebration of  certain  festivals ;  and  the  assistance  of 
the  bonzes. 

For  the  religious  tenets  and  ceremonies  of  the 
bonzes,  see  China.  See  also  Grozier's  General  De^ 
scription  of  China  f  vol.  ii, ;  Du  Hnldc's  Chkia,  vol.  i.f 
Le  Campte*8  State  of  China  ;  and  Barrow's  Account 
of  Lord  Macartney*  s  Embassi^  to  China,     (A)        ^ 

BOODH.      See  BlTDDHA. 

BOOK  may  be  defined,  a  work  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  the  knowledge  or  ideas  of 
its  author,  on  any  subject,  and  with  any  design. 
The  immense  variety  of  topics  which  human  know- 
ledge embraces,  and  which  reason  or  fancy  may  sug- 
gest, renders  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  precision^ 
to  distinguish  books  by  different  names,  according  to 
the  objects  proposed  by  them,  or  the  mattenj  which 
they  discuss.  Some  of  these  names  are  specific  and 
appropriate  substantives,  as  romance,  poem,  novel, 
histor%%  journal,  &c. ;  while  others  are  merely  gene- 
ral appellatives,  applicable  not  to  books  alone,  but  to 
every  thing  connected  with  the  subject  or  science 
from  which  these  appellatives  are  derived, — ^as  philo- 
sophical, theological,  metaphysical  mathematical,  or 
chemical.  It  is  necessary  likewise  to  express,  by 
particular  names,  the  various  sizes  and  forms  in  which 
books  appear;  and  hence  arise  the  distinctions  of 
folio,  quarto,  octavo,  &c*  Short  and  fugitive  pieces 
are  denominated  pamphlets,  in  contradistinction  ta 
books,  which  are  of  greater  length,  and  embrace  more 
general  or  more  permanent  topics. 

The  origin  of  books  may  be  traced  to  as  remote 
antiquity  as  the  manner  of  expressing  thought  by  al- 
phabetical or  hieroglyphic  characters.  Their  form, 
and  the  materials  of  which  they  were  made,  varied 
with  the  local  circumstances  of  difFcrcnt  nations,  and 
their  progress  in  the  arts.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  book^  and  its  equivalent  in  many  languages,  in- 
dicates that  they  were  originally  written  on  vegetable 
substances }  such  as  the  rind  or  bark  of  trees,  the 
leaves  of  plants,  or  on  tablets  of  wood.  Thus,  from 
the  Latin  words  liber  and  codex^  we  learn,  that  books 
were  sometimes  inscribed  on  the  inner  bark,  and 
sometimes  on  boards  cut  out  off  the  main  body  of 
the  tree  ;  and  the  Enghsh  word  hook^  derived  from 
the  Saxon  boCf  the  root  of  which  is  the  northern 
buech^  a  beech  or  service  tree,  evidently  shews  that 
the  books  of  our  ancestors  were  of  a  similar  fabric. 
The  custom  of  making  books  of  bark  sltll  continues 
in  several  nations  which  have  made  but  litile  progress 
in  refinement.  A  very  curious  bbrary  oi  this  de- 
scription was  discovered  some  time  ago  by  the  Rut- 
u^m  among  the  Calmuc  Tartars*    Toe  booka  were 
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exceedingly  long  and  narrow  ;  the  leaves  very  thick» 
and  mz&  of  barks  of  trees,  smeared  over  with  a 
double  varnish ;  the  ink,  or  writing,  was  white  on  a 
black  groundf^opies  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Malay 
tongue  are  ooliilionally  brought  to  this  country  writ- 
ten on  oblong- slips  of  bark,  fastened  together  by  a 
cord.  The  £^ptian  papyrus,  too,  which  was  first 
manufactured  into  paper,  was  in  very  common  use 
among  the  ancients,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  as  these  vegetable  materials  were  of  too 
frail  a  nature  to  be  long  preserved,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  some  substance  which 
might  be  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  accident,  or 
to  decay  with  time.  Leather,  made  of  the  skins  of 
goats  or  sheep,  was  accordingly  employed  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  successive  attempts  to  remedy  the  im- 
perfections of  that  substance,  gave  rise  to  the  inven- 
tion of  parchment.  The  manufacture  of  skins  into 
parchment  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  Per- 

fkmus,*  when  the  exportation  of  the  papyrus  from 
ilgypt  was  prohibi{ed  bv  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  in 
•order  to.  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Eumenes, 
King  of  Pergamus,  who  endeavoured  to  rival  him  in 
the  magnificence  of  his  library.  Most  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts  now  extant  are  vrritten  on  parchment, 
and  scarcely  any  of  them  on  the  papyrus.  There 
are  to  be  seen,  in  some  libraries  on  the  continent,  ma- 
nuscripts written  on  a  kind  of  parchment  manufac- 
tured from  the  human  skin  ;  these  manuscripts  are 
supposed  to  come  from  Peru.  Books  have  some- 
times likewise  been  engraved  or  stamped  upon  lead, 
and  written  or  printed  on  silk,  linen,  horn,  vellum, 
and  paper.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  an  inven- 
tion of  so  late  a  date  as  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  The  different  materials  which  have  been 
employed  in  this  manufacture  will  be  more  properly 
described  under  the  article  Paper.  At  present,  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  attention  of  the  curious 
was  long  directed  towards  the  discovery  of  a  sub- 
stance susceptible  of  writing,  and  proof  against  fire. 
Professor  Burkman,  of  Bninswick,  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  manufacture  of  linen  from  asbestos,  and 
is  said  to  have  caused  several  copies  of  his  work  to 
be  printed  on  paper  fabricated  from  linen  of  that  de- 
-acription.  Signior  Castagnatta,  too,  in  his  account 
of  the  asbestos,  proposes  a  scheme  for  making  a 
book  of  so  unperishable  a  nature,  as  to  merit  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Book  of  Eternity.  The  leaves  of 
'this  book  were  to  be  of  asbestos  paper,  the  covering 
of  a  thicker  texture,  but  fabricated  from  the  same 
substance,  and  the  whole  to  be  sewed  together  with 
asbestos  thread.  The  contents  of  it  were  to  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold,  so  that  the  whole  materials, 
being  not  only  incombustible,  but  proof  against  all 
the  elements,  must  renuiin  for  ever  undestroycd. 

The  form  of  books  seems  to  have  been  originally 
square,  to  which  we  find  frequent  allusions  in  Scrijp- 
ture,  under  the  appellation  sepkivt  translated  by  the 
Septuagint  «(<rK,  square  tables.  When  they  came 
to  be  written  on  flexible  materials,  they  were  rolled 
up  in  scrolls,  called  by  the  Greeks  jMy/««<«,  and  t>o- 
lumina  by  the  Romans.  Only  one  side  of  the  paper,  or 
parchment,  was  written  upon,  and  one  sheet  was  always 
joined  to  the  end  of  another,  till  the  volume,  or  boos, 
was  finished,  when  it  was  rolled  up  on  a  cylinder,  or 
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staff.  To  each  end  of  this  stick  was  affixed  a  ball,  k 
or  nob,  which  was  employed  as  a  handle  for  erolving  ^^ 
the  scroll.  These  balls  were  called  umUlich  or  car* 
nuOf  and  were  generally  made  of  bone,  wood,  or 
horn,  and  often  carved  and  adorned  with  ivory,  silverf 
gold,  or  precious  stones.  Only  one  book  was  indu* 
aed  in  a  volume,  so  that  a  work  genendly  coonstcd 
of  as  many  volumes  as  books.  On  the  outside  wai 
generally  written  the  title,  SuXA^iC*;. 

In  the  Oriental  countries,  it  is  customary  not 
only  to  roll  up  their  books  in  the  manner  which  wt 
have  described,  but  to  wrap  them  in  an  elegant  and 
costly  covering,  and  to  inscribe  on  the  covering  a 
title  indicating  the  general  tenor  of  their  contents* 
This  custom  of  writing  on  the  outside  of  the  cover- 
ing  of  a  book,  or  letter,  has  led  Chrysostom  to  sop* 
pose,  that,  in  the  passage  of  the  39tli  Psalm,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered,  <*  In  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me,"  the  word  translated  vo- 
lume was  the  wrapper  in  which  the  sacred  book  was 
contained ;  and  that  on  this  wrapper  was  inscribed  a 
title,  which  signified  <^  the  coming  of  the  MessJah." 
This  interpretation  suggests  a  much  more  distinct 
idea  than  the  English  word  volume;  for»  as  every 
Hebrew  book  was  in  .reality  a  roll,  or  volume,  the 
passage,  according  to  our  version,  merely  significib 
**  In  the  book  it  is  written  of  me."  But,  when  wt 
refer  it  to  the  case  in  which  the  book  was  inclosed, 
the  expression  becomes  clear  and  energetic,  implyii^ 
that  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sacred  book  is, 
that  «<  the  Messiah  cometh ;"  which  title  might, 
with  ^at  propriety,  be  inscribed  on  the  wrapper  or 
covenng  of  these  sacred  writings. 

In  another  translation  this  expression  is  rendered 
fy1«^iv,  which  seems  to  intinuite,  that  the  motto  wu 
inscribed  on  the  cylinder,  round  which  books  of  the 
form  we  have  been  describing  were  rolled.  In  scoe* 
nd,  the  cylinder  extended  far  enough  beyond  the 
parchment,  paper,  or  writing  matenal,  to  exhibit 
conveniently,  by  a  title,  the  general  purport  of  the 
volume.  In  illustration  of  this  idea,  Mr  Harmcr,  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  Observations  on  Scr^vre^ 
mentions  a  circle  of  gold,  with  the  name  of  one  of 
our  Saxon  princes  inscribed  upon  it,  and  ornamented 
after  the  rude  manner  of  those  times,  which,  he  sup- 

eoses,  might  be  designed  to  case  the  end  of  the  cy« 
nder,  on  which  some  book  belonging  to  that  mo* 
narch,  or  relating  to  him,  was  roUe£  Of  this  aa« 
cient  piece  of  gold  there  is  an  engraving  in  tlie  seventh 
volunfe  of  the  Archceolo^a,  or  Transactions  qf  ike 
Antiquarian  Society.  Tne  square  form,  compostd 
of  separate  leaves,  which  is  now  universal  in  Europe^ 
is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  one  of  the  kmn 
of  Pergamus  ;  and  soon  came  into  general  use.  We 
are  assured  by  Montfau9on,  that,  of  the  numerons 
Greek  manuscripts  which  he  had  seen,  only  two 
were  in  the  form  of  rolls,  the  rest  were  made  op 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  modem  books. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  books  haa  varied  coo*  Wj 
siderably  in  dif&rent  countries,  and  at  diSerent  pe>  *^ 
riods.     At  first,  the  letters  were  only  aejparatedfay  ^"^ 
lines,  and  it  was  long  before  their  separation  into  ia* 
dividual  words  was  even  thought  of.     Whik  this 
mode  of  writine  prevailed,  the  utmost  care  wasae- 
cesMry  to  guarcf  against  enrois  |  and  aooordingl]r  «e 
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ire  infonncd,  that  the  Rabbis,  who  were  particularly 
'  anxious  for  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  knew  the 
eiact  number  of  letters  which  a  book  contaioed. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  mode  of  writing  suggested 
the  division  of  letters  into  separate  words  5  and  the 
love  of  precision,  by  degrees  introduced  the  practice 
of  noting  these  words  with  accentSi  and  distributing 
them,  by  different  points  and  marks,  into  periods,  p^ 
ragraphs,  sections,  and  chapters-  In  Hebrew,  and 
Irthcr  oriental  books,  the  lines  run  from  ri^ht  to  left ; 
ihe  Northern  and  Western  nations  write  from  left  to 
right  I  the  Greeks  followed  both  directions  alternate- 
ly»  going  in  the  one,  and  returning  in  the  other ;  in 
Chinese  books,  the  lines  run  from  top  to  bottom^ 
The  conclusion  of  a  book  was  anciently  marked  with 
a  figure  ^t::!,,  called  coronk  ;  and  the  whole  book  was 
•omctimcs  washed  with  cedar  oil,  or  strewed  between 
ihe  leaves  with  citron  chips,  to  prevent  it  from  rot- 
tiag.  Certain  formulae  were  occasionally  used  at  the 
begiiming  and  end  of  books  j  thus  we  find,  at  the 
end  of  the  books  of  J'jodux^  Leviticus^  A'«m^r«, 
Szekif!^  the  word  p^n,  be  courageous^  as  if  to  ex* 
hort  the  reader  to  persevere,  and  proceed  to  the  foU 
lowing  book.  Books  were  often  guarded,  likewise, 
at  the  conclusion  I  with  imprecations  against  such  as 
should  falsify  them  ;  as  we  find  in  the  Apocalypse. 
It  is  with  a  similar  view  that  the  Mahometans  place 
at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books  the  name  of  God, 
which  is  regarded  with  such  profound  reverence,  as 
to  alTord  the  most  certain  protcclion  to  every  thing 
on  which  it  appears* 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  liucn,  books  were  so  scarce 
and  dear,  as  to  be  without  the  reach  of  all  but  per- 
sons of  considerable  opulence.  Though  the  tnatcrials 
of  which  they  were  made  liad  been  as  cheap  and  as 
idcntifuras  paper  is  at  present,  the  labour  of  multi- 
plying copies  in  manuscript  would  always  have  kept 
their  numbers  comparatively  scanty,  and  their  price 
high.  Hence,  in  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  learning 
iras  almost  exclusively  confined  to  people  of  rank  j 
mnd  the  lower  orders  were  only  rescued  from  the 
^;irkness  of  totul  ignorance,  by  the  reflected  light  of 
thf  ]r  iuperiors,  and  i-aised  above  the  rudeness  of  bar- 
l>ansm,  by  that  partial  improvement  which  men  of 
ictjkivation  and  refinement  necessarily  impart,  in"  a 
greater  or  leSE  degree,  to  all  within  the  sphere  of 
flieir  influence*  The  papyrus  being  the  cheapest 
niftteri;^!  for  writing,  was,  of  course,  in  moat  general 
jwc.  But  when  the  Saracens  had  conquered  Egypt, 
jii  the  leventh  century,  and  the  connection  between 
iJut  country  and  Europe  was  entirely  broken  off, 
llie  pQipyrus  could  no  longer  be  procured,  and  books, 
cady  sufficiently  rare,  became  now  almost  unattain- 
•  Parchment,  the  only  substance  for  writing 
ch  then  remained,  was  so  difHcult  to  be  procureo, 
^Ittt  it  was  customary  to  erase  the  writing  of  ancient 
jscripts,  to  make  room  for  some  other  cornpotti- 
In  this  manner,  many  of  the  best  works  of  an- 
re  lo«  for  ev^-r ;  the  noblest  effusions  of 
Virgil,  might  be  exchanged  for  the  bar- 
">r  a  monkish  declaimcr  ;  and  the  ele- 
ctive narr.uions  of  Livy  and  Tacitus 
I  be  lou^  for  the  superstitious  detail  of  pretended 
^h  or  the  legeuddry  story  of  a  saint.     History 


records  many  facta  which  place  in  a  very  striking 
light  the  scarcity,  and  consequent  value,  of  books, 
during-  the  dark  ages.  Private  persons  seldom  po<* 
tessed  any  books  at  all ;  and  even  distinguished  mo- 
nasteries could,  in  general,  boast  of  no  more  than  n 
single  missal.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen* 
tury,  even  the  papal  library  at  Rome  was  so  poorly 
supplied  with  books,  that  Pope  St  Martin  rcqueBted 
Sanctamand,  bishop  of  Macslricht,  to  supply  this  de- 
fect, if  possible,  from  the  rcmoteat  parts  of  Germany, 
Nearly  two  centuries  after,  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fer- 
rierca,  in  France,  sent  two  of  his  monks  to  Pope  Be- 
nedict III.  to  beg  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Or  at  ore  f  and 
Quintilian's  Institutes ^  <*  for,*'  says  the  abbot,  **  al- 
though we  have  part  of  these  books,  there  is  no 
complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France.*'  John  de 
Pontissara,  bishop  of  Winchester,  on  borrowing  from 
his  cathedral  convent  of  St  Swithins,  at  Winchester, 
(in  1299)  a  Bible  with  manginal  annotations,  in  two 
folio  volumes,  gave  a  bond  for  the  return  of  it,  drawn 
up  with  great  solemnity.  For  the  bequest  of  thii 
Bible,  along  with  100  marks,  the  monks  were  lo 
grateful,  that  they  appointed  a  daily  mass  to  be  said 
for  the  soul  of  the  donor.  To  present  a  book  to  a 
religious  house,  was  thought  so  valuable  a  donation 
as  to  merit  eternal  salvation ;  and  it  was  offered  on 
the  altar  with  great  ceremony.  Books  were  some- 
times given  to  monasteries,  on  the  condition  that  the 
donor  should  have  the  use  of  them  for  life ;  and 
sometimes  to  private  persons,  with  the  special  io- 
junction,  that  they  who  received  them  should  pray 
for  the  souls  of  their  benefactors.  The  prior  and 
convent  of  Rochester,  threatened  to  pronounce  every 
year  thc^  irrevocable  sentence  of  damnation  on  the 
person  who  should  dare  to  purloin  or  conceal  a  L.a.- 
tin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Pnettcit  or  even  oblite- 
rate the  title.  Roger  de  Insula,  dean  of  York,  prc- 
8*;;ated  several  Bibles  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1225 f  with  this  provision,  that  every  student 
who  perused  them  should  deposit  a  cautionary  pledge. 
So  late  as  the  year  1300,  the  library  of  that  univer- 
sity consisted  of  only  a  few  tracts,  chained  or  lock- 
ed in  chests,  in  the  choir  of  Sf  Mary's  Church.  One 
of  the  statutes  of  St  Mary's  College,  in  Oxford* 
( 1 4^1-0)  enacts,  that  uo  scholar  shaD  occupy  a  book  in 
the  library  more  than  an  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most, 
so  that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use  of  the 
same.  A  more  striking  proof  could  not  be  adduced 
of  the  paucity  of  books  which  the  library  then  con- 
tained. The  celebrated  library  established  by  Hum** 
phrey^  Duke  of  Glocester,  in  the  sajuc  university,  did 
not  contain  more  than  600  volumes.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century ^  the  only  clitisics  in 
the  possession  of  the  University  of  Paris,  were  stngh! 
copic*  of  CitY'ro,  Orw/,  Lucartt  and  DittOhim, 

Some  idea  of  the  extravagant  price  of  b<K>k9  ifl 
the^e  ages  of  iifnorance,  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  well  ill    '  '  LictB:   TIil    •' '        '     .    if 

Bede,  and  St  A  .were  pur  1 

year  1174-,  by  Walter,  pnur  uf  St  Swithjii^.,  ul  Wm- 
chestcT,  from  the  monks  of  Dorchester,  in  Oxford- 
shire, for  twelve  measure*  of  barley,  and  a 
pall,  on  which  was  embroidered,  in  silver,  ti 
ry  of  St  BirituM  converting  a  Saxon  king.     About 
the  year  1400|  a  copy  of  Jolm  of  Mcun*s  Roman  dt 
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B<mk.  la  Jtose,  was  sold  before  the  palace  gate  at  Paris  for 
40  crowns,  or  j€S3  :  G  :  6  sterling.  For  a  copy  of 
.  the  Honiilies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Halbcrstadt,  the 
countess  of  Anjou  gave  200  sheep,  five  quarters  of 
wlieat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  niillct. 
When  Louis  XL  of  France  borrowed  the  works  of 
Rhases,  the  Arabian  physician,  from  the  medical  fa- 
culty at  Paris,  (so  late  as  the  year  1471,)  he  not 
only  deposited  by  way  of  pledge  a  considerable  quan- 
.tity  of  .plate,  but  was  obliged  to  find  a  nobleman  to 
join  with  him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  binding  himselff 
under  a  great  forfeiture,  to  restore  it. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen,  afforded 
ySuch  facilities  for  the  multiplication  of  manuscripts, 
as  produced  a  very  ^at  reduction  in  their  pnce, 
and,  of  course,  contributed  Cbsentially  to  the  diffu- 
siofi  of  knowledge.  I<earninff  had  already  begun  to 
revive,  and  to  be  cultivated  with  considerable  ardour, 
when  the  invention  of  printing,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the 
human  mind,  and  formed  the  most  important  aera  to 
the  history  of  literature  and  civilization.  T^he  power 
of  increasing  indetinitely  the  number  of  books,  now 
placed  them  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  the  most 
moderate  fortunes ;  the  avenues  of  science  were  thus 
thrown  open  to  any  one  who  had  the  curiosity  to 
enter  them ;  and  its  mysteries  became  accessible  to 
all  who  had  the  perseverance  to  proceed.  For  some 
time  after  this  happy  invention,  it  was  allowed  to 
.produce  its  natural  effects  ;  and  the  reading  part  of 
the  community,  delighted  with  the  advantage  of  per- 
using their  favourite  authors  at  an  easy  rate,  never 
thought  of  undervaluing  a  book  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility of  procuring  it,  as  if  learning  could  become  less 
precious  by  being  generally  diffused.  By  degrees, 
.  however,  the  fastidiousness  induced  by  plenty  began 
to  manifest  itself,  even  in  the  appreciation  ot  works 
of  literature  ;  the  natural  ambition  of  possessing  what 
few  could  obtain,  inspired  the  wealthy  and  the  cu- 
rious with  a  kind  of  contempt  for  books,  however  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  which  were  rendered  common 
by  their  cheapness,  and  gave  to  others,  which  neglect 
-or  other  causes  had  now  rendered  scarce,  an  adventi- 
tious value,  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  intrin- 
fcic  worth.  Were  the  passion  for  rare  books  confined 
to  those  alone  whose  merit  makes  them  desirable,  it 
would  be  equally  useful  and  respectable.  But  when 
it  delights  in  raking  up  from  Just  oblivion,  at  any 
trouble  or  expense,  works  which  no  man  of  taste 
or  judgment  would  wish  to  open,  it  surelv  deserves 
no  gentler  appellation  than  drivelling  and  folly.  That 
the  majority  of  rare  books  are  rare,  only  because  they 
are  destitute  of  merit,  is  obvious  from  this  considera- 
tion, that  new  impressions  of  them  would  certainly 
have  been  printed,  if  there  had  been  any  hopes  of 
their  being  sold  ;  yet  there  are  others,  not  so  despi- 
cable, which  particular  circumstances  have  prevented 
from  finding  general  circulation,  and  which,  there- 
fore, have  become  the  objects  of  a  very  allowable,  and 
even  laudable  curiosity.  It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  mention  some  of  the  causes  of  the  scarcity 
of  oarticular  books  ;  in  enumerating  which,  we  shall 
be  led  to  relate  some  very  curious  facts  in  the  history 
of  modem  literature. 
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_  raphers  faa?e  classed  rare  booki  under  two    I 

general  Keads,  those  whose  scarcity  is  ahioliUe^  and  ^ 

'those  of  which  the  scarcity  is  only  rdativem     Under  Cia 

the  first  head  are  comprehended, 

1.  Books  of  which  only  a*very  small  impmnon 
was  originally  printed,  and  of  which  the  impression, 
from  particular  circumstances,  could  not  be  renewed. 
One  of  the  Earls  of  Bute  published  a  botanical 
work  in  eight  volumes,  with  coloured  plates,  the 
impression  of  which  he  is  said  to  hare  limited  to 
twelve  copies.  Some  additional  copies,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  surreptitiously  printed ;  for  one 
with  uncoloured  plates  was  lately  oftered  to  sale ;  for 
which,  though  imperfect,  forty  guineas  were  denuud- 
ed.  The  twelve  original  copies  were  distributed  as 
presents.  In  the  year  1807,  a  work  entitled  Viem 
tn  Orkney f  by  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  was  print- 
ed for  private  distribution  only.  The  large  paper 
copies  of  the  GrenviUe  Homer  were  likewise  intended 
solely  as  presents ;  and  when  they  come  accidentally 
to  sale,  are  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas.  The  An* 
tichita  (TErcolanOt  a  splendid  work  in  nine  folio  vo- 
lumes, was  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  presented  to  illustrious  individuals,  or  to 
distinguished  literary  bodies ;  and  a  translation  of 
Sallust  by  Don  Gabriel,  one  of  the  princes  of  Semod, 
and,  we  think,  of  the  same  family,  was  printed  in  s 
beautiful  Italian  character,  and  distnbuted  in  a  si- 
milar manner.  But  none  of  these  works  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  Museum  Worsleyamimf  which  consists 
of  two  large  folio  volumes  full  of  engravings.  It  wis 
printed  in  1794,  and  the  prime  cost  of  each  copy  wu 
estimated  at  £^00  sterling.  It  was  wholly  disposed 
of  in  presents  by  its  munificent  author.  Sir  Richard 
Worsley.  A  small  work  entitled  Muscettm  7]mm- 
phium,  was  published  by  Debure^  who  is  said  to  une 
limited  the  impression  to  twelve,  copies ;  and  Foar- 
nier,  a  French  bibliompher,  printed  only  twenty-fiic 
copies  of  his  Essai  Portatif  de  BUUiografhie^ 

2.  The  second  cause  of  the  absolute  scarcity  of 
books  is,  when  they  have  been  very  rigorously  sqp* 
pressed.  However  we  may  regret  any  restrictions  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  as  unfavourable  to  the  erohi* 
tion  of  the  human  powers,  and  the  progress  of  libeial 
knowledge,  we  must  at  least  allow  it  to  be  natnral 
for  every  government,  to  oppose  the  promulgatioDrf 
any  doctrines  or  principles  which  appear  to  have  even 
the  remotest  tendency  to  undermine  its  civil  or  re& 

Sous  institutions.  In  our  0¥m  country,  works  so 
rectly  subversive  of  every  thing  sound  in  pohcy, 
and  sacred  in  religion,  are  published  under  the  sho- 
ter  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  we  are  sometiines 
tempted  to  wish  for  the  interposition  of  the  ciril  go- 
vernment to  repress  this  licentiousness,  till  we  are  re- 
minded, by  the  example  of  other  nations,  how£itally 
such  interposition  might  tend  to  repress  at  the  sme 
time  all  free  inquiry,  and,  instead  of  pronociag  the 
influence  of  morality  or  of  genuine  philosophy,  to  be 
perverted  into  the  instrument  of  public  oppresstoo, 
or  of  private  revenge.  In  the  Imiices  Etnmrvaioni 
of  Roman  CathoHc  countries  we  see  many  books  con- 
demned, which  contain  such  treasures  of  leanlogi 
and  exhibit  so  enlightened  and  hberal  views  of  every 
aubject  which  they  discussi  as  command  the 
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fion  of  all  ihc  UTibiassed  andjfuKciouip  Who  can  hear, 
wkhout  emotion,  that  the  work*  of  such  men  as  Lin- 
flims,  and  our  countryman  Principal  Robertson,  men 
not  mor*  remarkable  for  the  Tigour  of  their  geniufi, 
atui  the  atnpUtudc  of  their  attainments,  than  for  their 
'  SRiCfrd  regard  to  religion,  are  prohibited  on  the  con- 
diment, a8  da/igerousin  their  tendency  i    The  slightest 
appearance  of  contradiction,  even  though  unintended, 
lo  the  absurdities  of  a  prevailing  Buperstition,'  has 
'  often  drawn  dovm  the  weightiest  "vengeance  on  the 
Ufilbrtunatc  anthora.     A   printer  was   beheaded   in 
^151%  for  the  publication  df  a  Dutch  Bible.     Pnpt- 
'brock,  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Antwerp,  was  condemned 
by  tiur  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  for  advancing  three  he- 
'trrodox  aaserttons ;  first,  that  the  Carmelite,  or  bare- 
footed monks,  were  not  descended  from  the  prophet 
^Wh* ;  secondly,  that  the  image  of  our  Saviour  was 
'frof  •fr^"i---^*:pd  on  the  sacred  handkercltiefs,  and  that 
4o  ht  be  entertained  whether  there  was  ac- 

-tualij  a  ^aiiit  Veronica  J  and>  lastly,  that  the  churdi 
of  Antwerp  wag  not,  aa  it  pretend^,  In  posBcs&ion  of 
that  corporeal  eviflencc  which  proved  the  drcumci- 
-  iiott  of  Jesua  Christ.  After  these  examples  of  into- 
lerance, we  cannot  be  surpriied  that  the  truly  eacep- 
-tlanable  works  of  Voltaire  should  have  been  con- 
clemned  and  suppressed  immediately  <yn  their  publica- 
fiOtt  ;  litat  the  Emile  of  Rous^emi  was  torn  and  burnt 
by  the  handfl  of  the  cofrimon  executioners  at  Paris 
and  Geneva  ;  and  that  the  same  sentence  was  passed 
against  the  ChHitinnirme  Devot/Ytt  of  Boulanger  by 
t£e  French  parliainent  in  1 770,  and  against  the  History 
of  the  Enst  and  West  Indies  by  the  Abb^  Raynai  in 
1781.  Eren  in  the  literary  hist<w-y  of  our  owii  coun- 
try*  tnany  instances  occur  of  persecution  equally  un- 
^  rMrfiable  agamst  authors,  whose  pubfieations  have 
Dcen  offensive  to  church  or  state.  William  Pfynne, 
the  celebrated  author  of  HisirionmstiT^  a  work  level- 
led againlt  the  licenttoiis  amusements  and  practices 
irhicn  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Charles  I.,  was  com- 
mitted  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  i6SS,  the  year 
afterits  publication,  and  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chtilh- 
her  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5000  to  the  king;  to  be  ex- 
|>elkd  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  ^nd  the  Temple 
tn  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  to  be  degraded  and  disabled  from 
practishjg  his  profession  as  a  JaMryer ;  to  stand  on  the 
pfllory ;  there  to  lose  part  of  his  ears  ;  to  have  his 
book  burnt  before  his  face ;  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  Kfe,  The  execution  of  this  severe  sentence  did 
'  liot  deter  him  from  again  exposing  himself  to  the 
'vengeance  of  the  court,  by  the  pubhcntion  of  another 
work,  entitled  Nfws  Jrom  Ipstcich^  which  made  its 
appearance  in  16S7.  He  was  a  Bccond  time  senten- 
ced by  the  Star  Chamber  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  to  lose 
the  remainder  of  his  ears  on  the  pillory,  to  be  brand- 
ed on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L,  (Schisma- 
' Ileal  Libeller,)  and  to  be  perpetually  imprisoned. 
This  sentence  was  enforced  in  all  its  rigour ;  but 
'  when  the  government  wss  overturned  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, he  was  relieved  by  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1640;  and  twenty  years  after  was  htmsdf 
elected  a  member  of  parliament.  Neither  prosperous 
nor  adverse  fortune,  however,  could  check  his  pro* 
pentity  to  expose  and  inveigh  against  what  he  con- 

tcatjftd  to  be  abuses  ;  and  he  now  published  same  re- 
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flections  agalnat  the  Hotiiei  for  which  he  was  com* 
peUed  to  apologise,  Woolston,  the  author  of  seve- 
ral  controversial  works  in  theology,  was  prosecuted 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  the  publication  of 
the  Moderaior  and  ApmiaU^  with  two  Supj^lententi, 
At  the  solicitation  of  Mr  Whistoo,  the  attorney  ge* 
neral  then  desisted  from  the  prosecution.  But  when 
he  published  his  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of 
Chmtf  a  new  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
him,  and  he  was  fined  in  iClOO,  and  sentenced  to  one 
year's  imprisonment.  Coward's  Thoughts  on  the 
Human  Sonlf  published  at  London  in  1702,  wc?c 
condemned  by  parhament  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  executioner,  as  containing  doctrines 
hostile  to  the  Christian  religion ;  and  the  famous  John 
Wilkes  was  expelled  from  parliament,  in  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  his  North  Briton,  and  Essay 
on  Women.  While  the  question  of  the  expediency 
of  a  union  betwwn  England  and  Scotland  was  keenly 
agitated,  At  wood,  an  English  lawyer,  imprudently 
revived  the  obsolete  dispute  concerning  the  superior!* 
ty  of  England  o?er'this  kingdom.  A  treatise  which 
lie  wrote  on  this  invidious  subject,  was  communicated 
to  the  Scottish  parliament,  wno,  with  becoming  ia- 
dignation,  condemned  it  to  be  burnt  in  Edinburgh 
by  the  common  executioner.  Works  suppressed 
from  such  causes  as  these*  often  excite  an  interest 
which  leads  in  Utnc  to  their  extensive  circulation ; 
but  at  all  eventSf  the  original  editions  of  them  neces* 
sarily  continue  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  when  a  portion 
of  them  has  been  destroyed,  the  scarcity  must  al- 
ways remain.  In  some  instances,  tJie  most  rigorous 
suppression  becomes  not  only  |ustiiiable,  but  indis* 
pnsibly  necessary,  ai  in  the  case  of  works  directly 
immoralt  or  of  tnalictous  libels  catculated  to  ruin  the 
character  and  the  peace  of  individuals*  Yet  such  is 
the  pcrvetaenesa  of  human  nature^  that  such  works 
are  frequently  read  with  an  avidity  exactly  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  severity  with  which  they  are  prohibit- 
ed. Two  volumes  b)-  Pasquill,  published  at  Rome 
in  1544,  are  now  very  eagerly  sought  after,  and  bear 
an  extraordinary  price.  They  contain  a  number  of 
^igrams  in  verse,  and  dialogues  in  proses  inveighing 
with  much  asperity  against  the  government,  and  the 
conduct  of  private  persons. 

3.  The  next  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  books  is,  when, 
by  particular  accidents,  they  have  been  almost  wholly 
destroyed.  It  is  owing  to  a  cause  of  this  nature,  that 
the  Atlnntica  of  Olans  Rudbeck  can  scarcely  be  ob- 
tained complete ;  and  had  not  some  copies  of  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  Machina  Cceiesfis  of  Hevelius  been 
given  to  the  author's  friends,  it  would  have  been  to- 
tally lost  in  the  flames  wluch  consumed  his  house, 
A  similar  accident  destroyed  most  of  the  large  paper 
copies  of  Wakefield  *s  Lucretius  de  NtUura  Re  rum  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  those  which  were  preserved 
are  valued  at  sixty  guineas  each. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  absolute  scarcity  uf  books 
IS,  when  only  part  nf  them  has  been  printed,  the  rest  re^ 
maining  unhnished.  Cases  of  this  kind  too  frequently 
occur,  to  require  or  to  permit  any  particular  enume* 
ration.  It  necessarily  happens  when  an  author  or 
editor,  for  want  of  encouragement,  is  unable  to  pro- 
ceed  with  his  work;  and  as  none  but  an  amateur  of 
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nritie8  would  take  the  tronble  of  rescuinflr  such  fnig. 
ments  from  total  destruction,  these  unfinished  pro* 
ductions  becomei  of  course,  the  scarcest  of  books. 

5.  The  next  class  of  books  which  are  absolutely 
scarce  are,  those  which  are  printed  on  very  large  pa- 
per»  or  on  ▼ellum  paper.  The  copies  of  a  work 
printed  on  paper  ot  this  description,  are  in  general 
▼cry  few,  and  their  great  expense  would  at  any  rate 
prevent  them  from  becoming  common.  Strength  and 
beauty  of  paper,  and  ample  extent  of  margms,  are 

Sialities  so  much  valued  by  some  curious  collectors, 
at  they  will  scruple  at  no  price  to  obtain  them.  A 
stem  philosopher  will  be  disposed  to  ridicule  that 
taste  which  prizes  a  book  merely  for  the  blank  spaee 
which  it  contains,  and  the  size  of  the  type,  or  the 
etiffness  of  the  paper ;  and  will  be  contented  to  enjoy 
the  accuracy  of  a  Grenville  Homer  for  thirty  shiK 
lings,  leaving  more  wealthy  or  more  passionate  ama- 
teurs to  pay  100  ffuineas  for  its  greater  magnitude, 
and  more  splendid  dress.  We  should  be  little  dis- 
posed, for  our  own  parts,  to  remt  or  to  censure  this 
passion  for  royal  paper,  and  wide  mar^ns,  had  it  not 
become  so  fashionable  among  bookse&rs  to  publish 
every  new  work  in  this  expensive  manner,  as  if  they 
wished  those  days  to  return  when  reading  was  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  opulent,  and  the  reposito- 
ries of  learning  remained  shut  against  all  who  did  not 
possess  the  golden  key. 

6.  The  ntxt  cause  which  we  shall  mention  of  the 
absolute  scarcity  of  books  is,  their  being  printed  on 
vellum,  or  any  other  substance  besides  paper.  We 
iiave  already  mentioned  some  of  the  other  materials 
employed  for  writing  previous  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  or  in  modern  nations  where  the  invention  is 
unknown.  Books  formed  of  such  materials  must  al- 
ways be  highly  prized  by  the  curious  bibliographer, 
both  for  their  great  rarity  and  singular  texture.  Next 
to  these  in  value,  as  well  as  in  scarcity,  are  books 
printed  in  vellum,  the  expense  of  which  is  so  great, 
that  very  few  vellum  copies  of  any  work,  have  ever 
been  prepared.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  a  single 
instaiice  of  a  whole  impression  of  any  work  having 
been  printed  on  this  beautiful  but  costly  substance. 
Hence  books  on  vellum  have  generally  been  esteemed 
as  the  most  precious  treasures  of  a  Ubrary ;  and  there 
are  instances  of  their  being  transmitted  to  successive 
generations,  as  one  of  the  most  important  articles  in 
a  family  property.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  vellum  printing  is  a  Roman  breviary  print- 
ed at  Vfuicc  in  1478.  It  is  a  lai^gc  folio  volume, 
consisting  of  401  leaves.  The  vellum  is  of  the  finest 
quality,  thin  and  renruu-kably  white,  and  the  typogra- 
phy so  smootli  and  well  defined  as  ta  vie  with  the 
must  beautiful  impression  from  copperplate.  It  is 
printed  in  black  and  red  ink,  and  decorated  with 
splendid  illuminations  in  gold,  and  4ifFercnt  vivid  co- 
lours; and  with  paintings  of  different  animals.  Whole 
pages  occur  in  i-ed  ink,  which  has  no  gloss ;  but  the 
black  ink  is  extremely  deep,  and.  shines  as  iJF  varnish- 
ed. A  few  months  aero,  the  Faculty,  of  Advocates 
purchased  a  copy  of  this  brcfiary  lop  100  guineas. 
Another  very  elegant  work,  of  a  similar. description, 
entitled  Ileurcs  a  l*usage  de  .Rome^  was  printed  on 
vellum  in  1.307y  or  1527.  It  is  a  small  folio,  consist- 
ing of  1 J  5  leaves,  each  page  encircled  by  engravings 
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on  wood  in  great  profusion,  ttid,  for  the  periodof  its  1 
appearance,  extremely  weU  owcuted.  A  work  of  ^ 
manius  was  likewise  piiblisbed  on  vellum  in  1610, 
consistmg  almost  entirely  of  engnvinga,  .with  a  small 
portion  of  text  on  each.phte.  It  is  £vided  into  two 
parts;  the  firsts  entitled  SupeUectiUs  Portitmc^ia; 
the  second,  Veierum  Nummorum,  Those  works  aie 
necessarily  so  rare,  that  they  are  very  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  But  there  ore  to  be  found  ia  public  li- 
braries, as  well  as  in  private  collections,  copies  of  the 
classics  printed  on  vellum,  which  are  held  in  very  bieh 
estimation.  Most  of  these  copies  were  printed  on  the 
continent  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  A 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  typography,  executed  by 
Caxton,  the  first  English  printer^  is  ta  be  seen  in  the 
king's  library. 

The  practice  of  printing  on  vellum  was  almost 
wholly  relinquished  for  many  years,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  gseat  expence  ;  but  was  recently  revived 
in  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Though  mo- 
dem works  of  this  description  ore  said  to  be  mferior 
in  beauty  to  those  of  greater  antiquity,  still  they  ofe 
very  highly  valued,  and  bring  an  extraordinary  price. 
Goldsmith's  and  Pamell'a  Poems,  and  the. Economy 
of  Human  Life,  were  printed,  on  vellum  in  1804»  and 
sold  for  fifteen  guineas  each.  Three  copes  of  Lcwin's 
British  Birds  were  printed  on  vellum  m  1796  ;  one  of 
which  the  author  tore  to  pieces  in  a.  frenzy  of.  pas- 
sion, and  each  of  the  remaining  two  was  sold  for  140 
^neas.  .  This  kind  of  printing  seems  to  have  been 
mtroduced  into  our  native  country  at  a  very  early 
period.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1536,  Bellenden's 
translation  of  Hector  Bocthiua's  History  of  Scotlaad 
was  printed  on  vellum,  in  a  folio  of  250  W^  Four 
copies  of  this  work  are  known  to  exist  m  Scotland ; 
one  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  another  in  that  of 
Edinburgh,  and  two  in  the  possession  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Vellum  printing  vras  revived.in  £dinbur|g^ 
in  1809,  when  a  beautifuTspecimen  was  produced  m 
a  small  volume  called  Monastic.  Antiquittesm  M.  Van 
Freest  is  now  engaged  in  framing  a  list  of  all  the 
works  that  have  been  printed,  on  TeUum,  of  which  he 
has  been  able  to  enumerate  above  2000.  For  farther 
particulars  respecting  the  diflferent  materials  of  which 
books  have  been  n»de,  and  the  various  st^  of 
printing  them,  we  must  .refer  to  the  articles  Pap£R 
and  Printing* 

We  cannot  let  sKp  this  .opportunity,  however^  of 
mentioning  a  very  remorkabb  book»  neither  written 
nor  printed,  entitled.  Liber  patsionis  Domini  NoUri 
Jesu  Christit  cum^figuris  et  ckaracierikuM  nuUa  maie- 
fia  composiiiu  For  this  veiy  singular  bibliographic 
curiosity,  Rodolphus  H.  of  Germany  offered  11,000 
ducats,  in  the  year  1640.  It  consists  of.  the  finest 
veUum  ;  the  whole  letters  of  the  text  are  cut  out  of 
each  folio;  and,.bein^.  interleaved  with  blue  paper, 
it  is  as  easily  read  as  if  it  had  been  printed.  .  It  late* 
ly  belonged  to  thcr  family  of  the  ]^inoe.  de  Ligoe, 
and  is  at  present  in  France ;  rbut  -aa  it  l>eara  the  royal 
arms  of  England*  it  appears  extremely  probable  jbat 
it  is  an  English  production, . 

The  last  description  of  books  which  are  absolotely 
scarce,  are  manuscripts,  written  either  before  or  ^tcr 
the  invention  of  priutinf.  Such  original  manuscripts 
form  the  chief  riches  of  libraries. .  They  ore  general- 
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J  on  vettinm  i  tnd,  indcpendcitt  of  their  antl- 

qaity  and  Tarity,  cannot  fail  to  be  prized  for  the  nvi- 
ntatures  and  golden  letters  with  which  they  arc  adom- 
tdf  and  the  excellcTit  order  ia  which  they  are  pre- 
served. 

Under  the  second  t:laas,  or  books  of  rd^ive  icar- 
city»  arc  comprehended  such  at  excite  little  inte^ 
reft,  or  are  too  eictensivc  for  the  purchase  of  indi- 
viduals* Under  this  head,  therefore,  we  may  claag, 
1.  Great  works,  such  as  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  the 
CmincUSf  the  Grand  Li6rari/  of  the  Fathtri^  the 
BUdiotheca  Masima  Pontifica  of  Rucabcrtit  and  the 
CtiUia  Ckriatiana^  and  others  of  a  similar  deicription* 
%  Fugitive  pieces,  the  interest  of  which  dies  with 
tKe  occaiion  which  gave  them  btrth,  3.  Histories  of 
particular  towns,  which  can  be  valued  properly  by 
the  inhabitants  alone.  4.  Histories  of  academies  and 
literary  societies,  the  subject  of  which  i*  too  parti- 
cular to  excite  general  attention.  5.  Li*es  of  learn* 
ed  men,  which,  hkc  other  private  histories,  excite 
only  a  partial  and  transient  iritcrest,  G.  Catalogues 
of  public  and  private  libraries,  which  cao  be  valued 
oaily  by  those  who  have  access  to  them,  ajid  of  which, 
in  consequence,  only  a  few  copies  are  printed.  7- 
Books  of  pure  criticism,  which,  as  they  suit  the 
taitcof  critics  abnc,  who  form  but  a  very  sm«ll  pro. 
portion  of  the  reading  world,  arc  scattered  into  dif- 
ferent countnes,  and  at  laet  become  verjr  rare.  8. 
Books  of  antiquity,  which,  being  generally  adorned 
with  numerous  plates  of  urns,  statues,  medals,  ficc, 
wnt  at  flr»t  exceedingly  expensive,  and  cannot  be  re- 
printed without  much  difficulty.  9.  Books  which 
treat  of  the  curious  artn,  such  as  music,  painting,  and 
•culpiurt,  which  are  suited  to  the  taste  only  of  ar- 
tists or  amateurs,  among  whom,  when  they  are  once 
dispersed,  they  cannot. easily  be  recovered.  The  4th 
volum'"  «'*'  P*'^>!ioth€qH(  d€i  Philosophes  Alchymiquef 
cu  il  -y  in  12mo,  is  now  so  rare,  that  it  ia 

5old  fu;  ^..^.j  Irene  h  livres.  The  cause  of  this  scar - 
dty  is,  that  a  ihousand  copies  were  printed  of  the 
three  first  volumes,  aud  only  five  hundred  of  the 
fourth*  10.  Books  written  in  iangu^cs  Utile  known, 
or  those  whose  style  is  caricaturedf  or  inteationaUy 
corrupted. 

Particular  editions  of  books  likewise  acquire  great 
ralue  for  their  relative  scarcity.  Of  I  his  kind  are, 
1,  Editions  printed  from  ancient  manuscripts.  2.  The 
first  edition  printed  in  a  particular  town.  3.  £di- 
tioQ«  which  have  issued  from  the  prcfses  of  celebra- 
ted printers.  4.  Editions  distinguished  by  any  pe- 
culiar and  extraordinary  letters  or  characters*  5.  £- 
ditions  published  in  foreign  countries.  (>*  Editions 
which  have  never  been  exposed  to  sale.  7.  Editions 
which  have  been  sold  under  different  titles.  To 
what  an  enthusiastic  height  some  bibhographers  have 
carried  their  fondness  for  early  ediiions,  the  fullow* 
llig  facts  will  most  strikiiigly  ill ii&t rate.  Ten  guineas 
were  paid  for  four  odd  leaves  of  an  earl^  edition  of 
•om£  of  the  works  of  Cicero.  A  first  edition  of 
Suetonius  is  valued  at  IQO  guineas,  and  the  Floren- 
ibe  Homer  was  recently  purchased  for  £05  sterling. 
fk,.  M^  >-r!ne  Bible  was  sold  in  Edinburgh,  in  1S06, 
ft  :rieas ;  and  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare, 

1623,  is  valued  nearly  as  high. 
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the  reader  may  consult  Peignot,  DiHkmime  Rat-      Book. 
mnne  de  mbUolugk,  S  torn.     Pcignot,  Dklionmnre  Book-l>'"il- 
dei  principaujc  tivrcs  coruiamnh  an  feu  mj)prme»  ou         ^'     . 
amures*  t\:i^mi,EssatdeCHriosHeiMiiogr<iphiques*         ' 
DicHcnnatre  BihUographique^  4  torn.  Pans,  l7iK)— 
1802.     Fournicr,  Nouveati  Dklionnaire  Pvriatt/de 
BibUagrnpkie*    Clarke's  Bibliographkal  Dktioaar^^ 
Barbicr,  Vkiionnaire  des  onvrages  anoftyme^  ou  Pica* 
dant/mei,     Miglius  et  Stolhus,  Bthlwiheca  amnynio^ 
rum  ei  psemloni/imrum,     Clement,  fiibli^ilheqite  dci 
iivres  difficiks  a  trauver.    Haym,  Bihitolhcca  Italia* 
na,    Dcbxiref  Biltitographk  Inalructlf,    Bandint,  Cff* 
talo^ui  Codkum  btSliothei'^  Medkvai  L*  r- 

Heitjckcr,  IdSc  gencraie  d*unc  colled ion  u 
Panzer,  Annaks  T^pographkL      Mattaire,  Aanak^ 
Typographki*     Mrerman,    Ohginei    T^/pnjrrfipHcu 
Brandotese,  S  '  cdizione  Aldine.  1, 

Annaki  dc  /  .   ^         -fe  des  Aides*    Aud  j- 

talogus  Romanarum  ediiionnm  secidi  xv.  Harvvood, 
View  of  iht  varioux  rditions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Claxtics,  Dibdin,  Ltlmduction  to  the  rare  and  va^ 
luahk  Greek  a^td  Latin  Classics,     Amos  and  Her. 
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For  iurther  particulars  on  the  titbject  of  bookfi 


bert,  Tifpograpkical  AniiquUie^  of  Great  Bikain  and 
Ireland,  Salden,  De  u4u  ei  abusn  libronnrt,  Bartho- 
lin us;,  De  Libris  legcndis*     [c)     (k) 

BOOK  BiNDiNGr  llje  art  of  sewing  together  the 
sheets  of  a  book,  and  securing  them  with  a  back  a&d 
sideboards.     Bin'  ^    \  iwm  stitch ing^ 

which  11  merely  6  ithout  bands  of 

backs;  and  fj^om  ji^r^  which  consists  in  se- 

curing the  back  il  leather,  the   pasteboard 

sides  being  covered  wiih  blue  or  marbled  paper  j 
whereas,  in  binding,  both  the  back  and  sides  are  co- 
vered with  leather. 

At  what  time  the  art  of  book-binding  was  first  in- 
vented it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  i  but  PhiUattus,  a 
learned  Athenian,  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the 
use  of  a  particular  kind  of  glue  for  fastening  the 
leaves  of  a  book  together  i  an  invention  wliicn  his 
countrymen  thought  of  <uch  importance  as  to  entitle 
him  to  a  statue.  The  most  ancient  mode  of  binding 
consisted  in  gluing  the  different  leaves  together,  §ind 
attaching  them  to  cylinders  of  wood,  rouud  which 
they  were  rolled.  This  is  called  Egj^ptian  binding } 
and  continued  to  be  practised  long  after  the  age  of 
Augustus.  It  is  now  wholly  disused,  except  in  ori- 
ental countries,  and  in  the  Jewish  synagopjuesj  where 
they  still  continue  to  w^ite  the  books  of  the  law  on 
&lips  of  vellum  sewed  together,  so  as  to  form  only  one 
long  page,  with  a  roller  at  each  extremity,  funiished 
with  clasps  of  gold  or  silver*  I'lie  square  form  of 
binding  which  is  now  universally  practised,  at  least 
in  Europe,  is  said  to  have  been  first  invented  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  the  &ame  to  whom  we  owe 
the  mvenUon  of  parchment.     See  Book* 

Book-binding,  according  to  the  present  mode,  it 
performed  io  the  following  manner  :-^The  sheets  are 
first  folded  into  acertaia  number  of  leaves,  according 
to  the  form  in  which  the  hook  is  to  appear*,  viz,  two 
leaves  for  folios,  four  for  quartos,  eight  for  octavos, 
twelve  for  duodecimos,  &c.  This  is  done  with  a  slip 
of  ivory  or  boxwood,  called  a  folding  stick  \  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  sheets,  the  workmen  are  di- 
rected by  the  catchwords  and  signatures  i»t  the  bot- 
tom of  tnc  pages.    When  >hc  kavcs  art  thus  folded 
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Book-lMttd-  and  arranged  in  proper  order,  they  au^  beaten  on  a 
*"?•        8tone  with  a  heavy  hammer,  to  make  them  solid  and 

iT'^  smoothi  and  then  they  are  pressed*  After  this  pre- 
purattoiit  they  are  seived  in  a  aewing  press,  upon 
cords  or  packthreads  called  bands,  which  are  kept  at 
a  proper  drstance  from  each  otlier,  by  drawing  a 
thread  through  the  middle  of  each  sheet,  and  turning 
it  round  each  bandf  beginning  with  the  first  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  last.  The  n^imber  of  bands  is  gene- 
rally SIX  for  folios,  and  five  for  quarlosi,  or  any  small- 
er size.  The  backs  are  now  guied»  and  the  ends  of 
the  bands  are  opened,  and  scraped  with  a  knife,  that 
the  pasteboard  sides  may  be  more  conveniently  fixed  ; 
after  which  the  back  is  turned  with  a  hammer,  the 
book  being  fixed  in  a  pres3  between  boards,  called 
backing  boards,  in  order  to  make  a  groove  for  admit- 
ting the  pasteboard  sides.  When  these  sides  are  ap- 
plied, holes  are  made  in  them  for  drawing  the  bands 
titrough  i  the  superfluous  ends  are  cut  off,  and  the 
parts  are  hammered  smooth.  The  book  is  next  press- 
ed for  cutting ;  which  is  done  by  a  particular  ma- 
chine called  the  plofi^h^  to  which  is  attached  a  knife* 
It  ts  then- put  into  a  press  called  the  cutting  pressy 
betwixt  two  boards,  one  of  which  lies  even  with  the 
press,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon ;  and  the  other  above, 
tor  the  knife' to  cut  Against.  After  this,  the  paste- 
boards  are  cut  square  with  a  pair  of  iron  shears ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  colours  are  sprinkled  on  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  with  a  brush  made  of  hog*s  bristlea  ;  the 
brush  being  held  tn  one  handy  and  the  hair  moved 
with  the  other. 

Different  kinds  of  binding  are  distinguished  by 
different  names,  such  as  law  bindlngy  marble  bindings 
French  bindings  Dutch  binding,  &c.  In  Dutch  bind- 
ing, the  backs  are  of  vellum.  In  French  binding,  a 
slip  of  parchment  i$  applied  over  the  back  between 
each  band,  and  the  ends  are  pasted  on  the  inside  of 
each  pasteboard.  This  imiorsing,  aa  it  is  called,  is 
peculiar  to  the  French  binders  j  wh«  arc  enjoined, 
by  special  ordonnance,  to  back  their  books  with 
parchment.  The  parchment  is  applied  in  the  press, 
after  the  back  has  been  grated  to  make  the  paste 
take  hold.  The  Italians  still  bind  in  a  coarse  thick 
paper,  and  this  they  call  binding  alia  rustica.  It  is 
extremely  inconvenient,  as  it  is  liable  to  wear  without 
particular  cart. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  1799,  by  Messrs  John 
attd  Joseph  Williams,  stationers  in  London,  for  an 
improved  method  of  binding  books  of  everv  descrip- 
tion. The  improvement  consists  of  a  back,  in  ar.y 
curved  form,  turned  a  little  at  the  edget,  and  made 
of  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  tin,  or  of  ivory,  bone, 
wood*  vellum,  or  in  short  of  any  material  of  sullicierit 
firmness.  This  batk  is  pnt  on  the  buok  before  it  ib 
bound,  so  as  just  to  cover  without  pressing  the  edges ; 

•  and  the  advantage  of  it  is,  that  it  prevents  the  book, 

when  opened,  from  spreading  on  either  side,  and 
causes  it  to  rise  in  any  part  to  nearly  a  level  surface* 
In  this  method  of  binding,  the  sheets  are  prepared  in 
the  usual  manner,  then  sewed  on  vellum  slips,  glued, 
cut,  clothed,  and  boarded,  or  half  boarded;  the  firm 
Iftck  is  then  fastened  to  the  sides  by  vellum  drawn 
throagh  holes,  oV  secured  by  inclosing  it  in  vellum 
0r  ferret  w nippers,  or  other  materials  pasted  down 
Wpm  tiM*  l>OArds,  or  drawa  through  them.. 
A  pttml  WAS  likewise  obtained  in  ISOOf  by  Mr 


Ebenezer  Palmer,  a  I>ondoQ.statioiier«  focaftrinipfOrJ 
ved  way  of  binding  books,  particuhirif  memixiita 
account  books.    Tmi  improvement  haa  been  deicTib-«j 
ed  as  follows :  Let  several  small  bats  of  metal  he  pr 
vided  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling  or  more*' 
cording  to  the  size  and  thicknesa  of  the  book ;  tbej 
length  of  each  bar  being  from  half  an  inch  to  i 
inches  Ioti^,  ia  proportion  to  the  strength  reqttstedi 
the  back  of  the  book.     At  each  end  of  every  b*r  li 
a  pivot  be  made  of  different  lengths,  to  corretpovid  \ 
the  thickness  of  two  links  which  they  arc  to  r 
Each  link  must  be  made  in  an  oval  form,  and  < 
two  holes  proportioned  to  the  «txe  of  the  piv 
these  links  to  be  af  the  same  metal  as  the  hmge  t  ^ 
each  of  them  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  widih 
two  bars.     The  links  are  then  to  be  rivet  ted  oa  1 
pivots,  each  pivot  receiving  two  of  them,  aod  thg 
holding  the  hinge  together,^  on  the  princ^ie  of  »1 
link-chain  or  hinge.     There  must  be  tsiro  hfiltM  or 
more  of  different  sizes,  as  may  be  required^   oo  i 
bar  of  the  hinge  or  chain  ;  by  means  of  these  ha 
each  aectioo  oSf  the  book  b  strongly  fastened  to  th 
hinge,  which  operates  with  the  back  of  the  bool 
when  bound,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  diffr 
cut  sections  on  a  parallel  with  each  otheTf   and  thu 
admit  writing  without  inconvenience  oo   the       ' 
liues,  close  to  the  back. 

The  leather  used  in  covering  books  i«  i 
and  applied  as  follows  i  Being  first  moistened  in  w«^ 
ter,  it  is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  book,  and  the  thici 
ness  of  the  edge  is  pared  off  on  a  marble  stone 
is  next  smeared  over  with  paste,  nnade  of  wheat  dourf 
stretched  over  the  pasteboard  on  the  outitdc,  and 
doubled  over  the  edges  within.  The  book  ts  thea 
corded,  that  is,  bound  firmly  betwixt  two  boards^  ta 
make  the  cover  stick  strongly  to  the  pasteboard  \ 
the  back;  on  the  exact  performance  of  wltich»  tk 
neatness  of  the  book  in  a  great  measure  depend*.  TT 
back  is  then  warmed  at  tbe  fire  to  sC^ten  the  gim 
and  the  leather  is  rubbed  down  with  a  bodkm 
folding  stick,  to  set  and  fix  it  close  to  the  back  of^ 
the  book.  It  is  now  tet  to  dry,  and  when  dty  the 
boards  are  removed  5  the  book  it  then  waabed  ofy 
sprinkled  over  with  a  little  paste  and  water,  the  cdg 
and  squares  blacked  with  ink,  and  then  sprinkled  fine ' 
with  a  brush,  by  striking  it  against  the  hand,  or  a 
stick ;  or  with  large  spots,  by  being  mixed  with 
vitriol,  which  is  called  marbling.  Two  blank  Icar 
are  then  pasted  down  to  the  cover,  and  the  leaf 
when  dry,  are  burnished  in  the  press,  and  the  cove 
rolled  on  the  edges.  The  cover  is  then  gla/.ed  tv 
with  the  white  of  an  tgg ;  then  filleted,  and  last  of  3 
politihed  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  the  glazed  colou 
For  farther  information  on  book -bin  ding,  ace  Dudii 
Ari  du  relicnr  doreur  de  livres*  Enc:fc£opedie  MrtA 
diquet  art*  Rei  ieur.  Wdliams^s /Vitc7ifyor  .^ 
binding,  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts^  vol.  xiv.  pu 
Palmer's  Patent  for  binding  Booh  voitk  Hinges  i^ 
Metnly  in  the  Repertory  of  ArU,  voK  xiv.  p,  ^$05} 
and  Hardy's  netu  Cutting  Press  Jhr  Bookbinders^ 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Eneour 
menf  rf  Arts^  Blc*  vol.  xxiv.  p.  II 6.     {k) 

BOOK'Cases,     An  account  of  a  new  and 
proved  bolt  for  book»cases,  invented  by  Mr  He 
will  be  found  in  the  Tramactimn  of  the  Society  Jo^} 
the  EncQurtLgemeni  of  Aris^  vol.  sstiii,  p.  SIS*  («) 
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Bo0tt^Enrt»O»  it  the  hi&tory  of  public  or  private 
g  propfHfyfe'ill  its  changes  ;  aod  of  the  caused  of  lhe»e 
^^  changes,  and  of  the  iacrease  or  dccrei«;  of  property 
^^    fallowing  from  them. 

fc  The  geoeral  history  of  property,  written  in  the 

^  order  of  time,  h  called  the  fVaste-lco^'  *   ^Vhcn  writ- 

■  ten  spcciallj'  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  changes, 

~  it  13  called  the  Journal:  When  the  particular  parta 

of  each  transaction,  separate  from  each  other  in  point 

of  time,  are  collected  together  in  the  ffftat  book, 

the  Le^er.     They  also  form  a  general  history,  bnt 

of  a  nature  diiferent  from  the  two  former. 

The  Greciaji  history  ha«  left  us  a  memorial  of  great 

tiftt  anxiety  about  public  accounts  in  Pericles*,  who  was 

I        admonished  by  Alcibiades  not  to  trouble  himself  a- 

****  bout   them;  and  in  the  person  of  Aug\istus,   %vho 

presented  the  state  nf  the  natron  (Rationanttny  Suet, 

tn  Au^*  c.  28.)  to  the  magistTatea  and  senate  a»sem- 

bled  in  his  own  house  to  a  committee  of  accounts. 

oiet       The  Grecian  and   Roman  languages  furnish  also 

the  the  names  used  in  the  arrangement :  Diploma,  a  grant ; 

s^grnphnm^  a  bill ;  gramma^  a  note*;  catdiot  a  note  j 

tabula: t  the  entire  account ;  magnus  libcr^  the  Legcr ; 

tempm  venalc^  tlic  day  of  sale  ;  tmiguinolcnim  cente- 

gimtt, usury,  (Seneca,  De  Bentf  lib*  vii.  cap. 

10.^;   SLf\d   utra^tte  paginaf    debtor  and  creditor, 
(Parr^,  lib.  ii.  cap,7.J 
g«i»       The  slaves  formed  a  great  part  of  the  population 
^    of  the  Roman  world  ;  they  were  employed  on  the 
>•§    farmB,  and  in  the  work^houses,  which  were  manu- 
factoriea ;  their  maintenance,  and  rewards  (pecuiiMm)t 
were  certainly  valued  by  their  labour  ;  these  farms 
extended  nearly  o*ver  entire  provinces ;  these  work- 
homes  were  as  large  as  cities  ;  and  these  slaves  were 
as  onmeroiis  as  warlike  nations  (Seneca,  Ibid.) ;  and 
all  these  were  under  the  controtil,  and  for  the  advan- 
tage, of  individuals  in  a  private  station^  who  diligent- 
ly and  eagerly  examined  the  great  book.     (Seneca, 
Ibid, ) 
ne*        Notwithstanding  this,  there  h  no  method  by  which 
w      it  can  be  ascertained,  whether  their  accounts  were 
•        kept  by  a  general  history  in  the  order  of  time,  or  By 
the  particular  history  of  each  article,  as  those  do 
now  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  art.    No  booky 
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liihed  hi*  work;  wherein   he  shewed  by  example, 
that  the  writu*g  of  the  titles  of  the  Leger  accounts        _  _     ^ 
tn  a  margin  of  a  third  of  the  page  to  the  left  of  the  ^Jf^^^mT* 
entry  of  the  Waste  book,  was  a  sufficient  prepara*  j^p^,,^. 
tion  for  the  Leger;  because  the  original  entry  was  ment. 
in  the  view  of  the  book-keeper  ;  thus  the  full  half  of 
the  former  labour  was  saveo<     Mr  Ephraim  Cham- 
bers  (edit.  17S8)  strongly  recommended  this  prac- 
tice i  but  few  followed  this  good  example.     Even 
the  most  popular  of  the  present  writers,  Mr  Kelly, 
has  not  thought  proper  to  recommend  it. 

Transferring  the  accounts  from  one  boak  to  an-  Mr  Jonet*s 
other,  and  tlius  making  three  fair  copies  of  the  same  ijrttem  of 
transaaion,  one  in  the  Journal,  and  two  in  tlv    r-  -  r.  ^^^^^'^^  ^ 
produced  a  great  degree  of  weariness  and  ij 
and  of  course  mistakes.    The  balancing  of  uw  i..eger 
was  a  most  serious  undertaking,  and  seldom  success^- 
fully  accomplished  ;  and  even  then,  it  could  not  be 
proved  to  be  an  exact  transcript  of  the  Day-books.  U^iy  books. 
To  remedy  this,  Mr  Jones  gf  Bristol,  an  accounl- 
ant  by  profession,   in   1796,  published  a  work,  to 
shew  a  method  of  forming  a  balance-^ct  in  th« 
Day-books*     For  this  purpose  he  used  a  Day-book 
for  the  entries  of  personal  aod  cash  accountSt  and  an* 
other  for  the  entries  of  goods,  with  their  pricea ;  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  persooal  or  ca^i  ac- 
counts, but  by  the  dates.     The  personal  and  cash 
accounts  were  respectively  entered  in  the  marginal 
columns  |  and  their  total  were  to  be  the  same  as  tlic 
general  column  of  entry,  which  was  placed  near  ihtf 
creditor  marginal  column.     With  this  preparation  he 
set  out  t  and  having  collected  the  balance li  of  goodft, 
added  the  total  to  the  debtor  column  of  the  cash  and 
personal  accounts,  and  tnily  prepared  for  the  answer, 
according  to  the  ejamplfji  given.     The  proposal  and 

book  were  received  with  an  eagerness  which  rnani^  

fested  the  anxiety  of  the  mercantile  world.    Mr  Jones  His  fMilvtfm 
failed,  because  he  did  not  understand  the  language  of  in  the  at-* 
the  art  j  because  he  did  not  know  the  only  difference  tenipt, 
which  exists  between  the  two  orders  of  accounts,  of 
those  which  have  inner  columns  and  of  those  which 
have  none ;  and  because  he  did  not  observe  how  these 
two  orders  of  accounts  concur  to  form  the  balance- 
sheet  in  the  Leger.    The  reviewers  {Analytical  Rt* 


or  part  of  a  book  of  this  kind,   has  been  preserved     vievo^  1796,  April]  equally  shewed  their  want  of  in* 
J  -I-  1  .*  _  _f.i._  t>  1 1  formation  on  the  subject,  when  they  spent  their  lime 

in  refuting  his  phantom  of  single  entry ;  and  by  as- 
serting, thai  nothing  was  gained  by  tl*e  system  if  it 
were  double  entry.  They  did  not  observe  the  omis- 
sion of  all  those  accounts,  which,  by  having  inner 
columns,  could  not  be  introduced  into  his  plan.  A 
later  writer  has  asserted^  tliat  the  detection  of  an  er- 
rur  decided  the  controvery.  Mr  Jones'  e&amples 
could  admit  but  a  clerical  error.  The  principle 
must  hold  :  but  Mr  J  ones  ^  plan  failed*  because  tltere 
could  be  no  reference  to  the  accounts  of  goods ;  be* 
cause  no  entry  could  be  made  of  those  acquired  bf 
barter,  nor  of  accounts  between  employers  and  fao 
tors,  nor  betweoi  dealen  iu  exchange  |  and  especially 


dunng  the  revolution  of  the  Roman  world. 
iMsi  The  cities  of  Italy  in  the  middle  ages  raised  them- 
»«»-  selves  to  power  by  commerce.  In  the  time  of  the 
Uht  crusades,  they  were  not  only  carriers,  but  also  con- 
tractors* The  Venetians  felt  the  effects  of  the  league 
of  Cambray  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th  century.  It 
was  after  tnis  period  that  the  system  of  book-keep- 
ctd  ing,  the  appendage  of  commerce,  became  known  m 
W"  England.  Hugh  Oldcastle  pubhshed  his  work  in 
15^%  and  John  Peile  in  1569.  These  and  their  suc- 
cessors laboured  only  to  settle  the  forms  of  words  io 
the  two  Day-books,  leaving  the  Leger  without  an 
absolute  rule,  (  j  28,  51.)  Nothing  more  was  done 
even  aa  the  Continent.     Mr  Macohn  at  length  pub. 
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because  he  omitted  the  only  dlfHculty  which  can  oc- 
CDr  in  balancing  a  s^-t  of  personal  and  cash  accounts. 
Tliid  lia['pcns  when  the  ni  reliant  lessens  his  debt  bv 
anticipated  -(>aymcnt  ;  for  tliis  an  alio  wan  cci  is  made 
to  the  merchant,  which  truly  alters  the  correspondent 
creditor  side  of  the  account,  ( See  Jan.  27* )  and  must 
be  taken  uiF  bv  some  title :  discount  is  the  one  chosen 
in  the  following  system.  Two  entries  are  made 
thvre^  to  explain  the  principle.  The  one  for  notes 
payable  could  only  be  introduced  by  the  author  in 
his  original  wt)rk. 

At-  Kngth  B  true  and  correct  system  of  balance  in 
the  Day-books  was  published  September  1809»  in 
Dublin.  The  experiinent  of  its  utility  was  tried  on 
a  vtfry  popular  work,  known  by  the  title  of  The  S^t" 
tern  of  Italian  Book-keepings  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Dowling.  The  trial  shewed  immediately  -  the  only 
error  in  the  Lieger  of  that  work,  which  had  crept  in 
by  the  mistake  of  a  pretender  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  plan  of  double  entry ;  and  it  also  shewed  two  er-' 
rort  in  the  copy  of  that  work  published  with  the 
name  of  Mr  Jaclcson,  for  which  there  could  be  no 
remedy  but  by  single  entry;  which  is  out  of  the 

Thus  the  only  point  which  remained  to  be  attain- 
ed to  complete  the  system  is  now  in  existence- $  and 
an  easy  and  true  criterion  is  presented  to  the  mer- 
chant, to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  business  with- 
out waiting  for  the  tedious  operation  of  distributing 
and  closing  the  accounts  in  the  Leger ;  and  the  book- 
keeper is  consoled,  by  shewing^  that  his  balances  in 
the  Leger  are  the  same,  part  by  part,  with  those  in 
the  Day-books.     See  Balancesheet* 

An  index  for  the  personal  accounts,  formed  like 
the  index  of  the  letter-book,  will  enable  the  book- 
keeper to  make  out  all  personal  accounts  and  bills 
of  parcels,  in  a  more  easy  manner  than  can  be  done 
while  the  Leger  is  kept  in  the  abridged  fonn  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  printed  systems. 

In  houses  of  very  extended  business,  it  is  necessary 
tohavetwo  or  three.Day-books,  that  the  clerks  of 
the  sales  may  not  he  interrupted  in  making  their  en- 
tries by  the  interference  of  the  book-keeper,  as  a 

Book  A.  for  Monday  and  Thursday ; 

Book  B.  for  Tuesday  and  Friday ; 

Book  C.  for  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


Nature  of 
Book- 
keeping. 


CHAP.  T. 

Nature  of  Book-keeping. 

1.  Every  transaction  of  mercantile  business  consists 
of  two  parts,— the  giving  of  one  thing  for  another. 
This  giving  away  and  receiving  are  two  different  re- 
lations,  each  of  which  requires  its  distinct  entry,  to 
shew  the  change  of  property  ;  and  thus, 

2.  Book-keeping  is  tlic  art  of  keeping  accounts  by 
double  entry. 

3.  It  consists,  frsi,  In  the  method  of  recording 
the  transactions  in  the  several  books  ;  secondly^ 

4.  In  transferring  the  accounts  from  one  book  to 
another ;  and,  in  some,  from  a  particular  account  tc 

.«  general  account ;  thirdfyt 


5.  In  the  method  of  finally  ending  etcli 
commonly  called,  closing  the  account. 

6.  The  whole  .of  property  is  distributed  int% 


1 


-Money, 
Wares, 

Paper  effects. 
Single  effects. 


Debts  due  to  the 
chant,  or  bj  hia. 


Engagementf. 

7.  And  this  entire  property  is  generallT  cgpitpcd 
by  the  word.  Stock  ;  which  means,  fizea  at  the  db- 
posal  of  the  owner,  and  liable  to  all  claims  on  him. 

8.  The  ordinary  means  of  acquiring  property  be- 
ing by  barter  or  service,  the  word  iransadioMf  whidi 
expresses  the  giving  away,  is  applied  to  all 
tile  business,  and  the  detail  is  as  foUowt : 

9.  Receiving, 


Paying, 

I^cnding, 

Borrowmg, 

Lodging, 

Drawing, 

Buying, 


Money. 


Wnnu 


Bills. 


Selling, 

Bartering, 

Consigning, 

Receiving  consignments  of, 

Making  or  receiving. 

Abatements  for  defects  in,  ^ 

10.  Issuing, 
Accepting, 
Drawing, 
Remitting, 
Protesting,    J 
Paying  protested  billsy  for  the  honour  of -ihr 

ara'wer. 
Receiving  or  paying  bills,  with  discotwt. 

1 1 .  Issuing  or  receiving  bonds. 
Lending,     1  on  bottomry,  or 
Borrowing,  J  at  interest. 

12.  Buying,  *! 

8ellinir»  Lshioa. 

Freighting,  or  letting  f      *^ 
to  freight,  * 


Buying,  1 

Selling,    >  Houses  and  Lands. 


1 


TActive  due  to  th* 

^*"''1  Passive  due  by  the 
(^    merchant. 


Letting,  j 
15.  Assigning, 
Counterbalan- 
cing, 
Discounting, 

14*.  Giving  or  receiving  security  fc»r  old  debts. 
15.  Making  conditional  bargains. 

Making  or  receiving  presents. 

Finding  or  losbg. 


CHAP.  IL 
Principal  and  Auxtliary  JBoote. 

'16.  '1st,  The  Waste  Book. 

2d,  The  Journal, 
.'^d,  The  Leger« 
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17.  The  Au5tiliat7  Books  are, 


Ut,  Th«  Cash  Book, 

%U  The  Bill  Book. 

9d,  The  Invoice  Book. 

4tllT  The  Sales  Book. 

5lh,  The  Book  of  Ac 
counts^cuirent. 

6tli»  The  Book  of  Com- 
(/     nitsaionfl. 

-tthf  The  Book  of  Char- 
ges. 


8th,  The  Copy  Book  of 
Letters* 

9th,  The  Book  of  Post- 
age of  Lettert, 

10th,  The  Book  of  Ships 
Aceoujitfl. 

IJth,  The  Receipt  Book. 

1 2th,  The  Pocket  Book 
of  Memoranduma* 


It;  The  Book  of  Accounta-currcnt, 

The  Book  of  Commidsioos, 

The  Book  of  Charges, 

The  Copy  Book  of  Lettcrii  and 

The  Receipt  Book, 
\  io  uaefult  that  they  are  introduced  into  every  of- 

19.  The  method  of  arratJgcment  in  the  auxiliary 
books,  depends  on  the  rules  in  the  principal  books ; 
efore,  the  formi  of  these  arc  the  first  to  be  ex- 
ncd. 


CHAP.  III. 

Th4i  rFo^ft-Aooit. 

^      20.  The  Waste-book  is  a  Day.book,  in  which 
the  several  transactions  %vhich  occur  arc  recorded  in 
the  order  of  business,  and  in  the  most  plain  language. 
21.  It  begins  with  an  inventory  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  merchant,  authorised  by  hii  name. 
The  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  arc, 
1 81,  The  date. 
2d,  The  part  of  the  transaction  that  belongs  to 

the  merchant. 
Sd,  The  person. 
4lb,  The  payment, 

^b,  The  quantity  and  quality,  mark,  &c. 
6th,  The  price. 
.  9i*  It  is  ruled  with  three  columns  to  the  right,  for 
M*  a.  d»  ;  one  to  the  left,  for  a  margin  ;  to  which  it 
is  convenient  to  add  another  inner  column,  pencilled 
and  parallel  to  the  margin,  at  the  distance  of  four 
letters,  to  regulate  the  beginning  of  the  lines  spect* 
fyiog  the  quantity  and  quality* 

23.  The  entries  are  to  be  made  on  the  left  hand 
page  throughout  this  book.  Particular  care  is  to  be 
tai&en,  that  no  space  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  to  introduce  a  new  article  ;  and  that  no  article 
•hall  be  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  unless 
it  can  be  fully  entered  in  it :  othcrwifie,  the  spare 
must  be  occupied  by  a  diagonal  line. 

24r.  The  date  is  in  the  centre,  and  ink  lines  aee 
drawn  from  it  to  the  perpesdicular  lines^  in  every 
transaction. 


-January  the  Ut,  1807.- 


Bought  of  A.  B.  for  ready  money,       I 
40  pieces  of  linen  cloth  dX£3^  piece  120! 

II       I 


£, 


it 
0 


Book- 
KMpiug* 


CHAP,  n 

Th€  Jtmrnnr 

26.  The  .lourual  is  a  Day*booic,  m  wnich  the  two  The  Jour- 
parts  of  every  transaction  of  the  Watte- book  are  as*  nal. 
certarned  by  their  proper  titles,  and  by  their  mutual 
relation  of   debtor  and  creditor  in   the   transaction, 

to  be  brought  to  their  separate  accounts  in  the  he* 
gen 

Hitherto  this  was  made  a  separate  book,  and  was 
ruled  in  the  K>rm  uf  the  Waste-book. 

27.  In  the  present  sj^stem,  the  right  hand  page  of 
the  Waste-book  is  divided  into  two  equal  spaces 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  wWm^ney 
columns  in  each  ;  and  the  titles  belongmjgMi^f  ^anrh 
part  of  the  transaction  are  written  in  a  ppottaawi  ho* 
rizontal  line,  with  their  corresponding  expressions  in 
the  Waste  entry,  either  in  the  column  to  the  left, 
called  the  debtor  column,  or  in  the  column  to  the 
right,  called  the  creditor  column,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  relation  to  each  other.  Each  division 
is  to  have  a  margin  for  a  reference  to  the  Leger,  by 
a  single  6guie,  which  points  out  the  folios  of  the 
Leger,  when  these  Accounts  have  no  entry  in  the 
Numero-book;  but  when  they  have,  a  fractional  ex- 
pression is  used,  and  the  numerator  points  to  the  Le- 
gjer,  and  the  denominator  to  the  Numero4)0ok.  Each 
title  is  written  in  a  large  and  thick  letter. 

28.  By  ascertaining  the  titles,  and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  the  articles  are  Kufficiently  prepari>d 
for  the  Leger,  and  for  the  novel  purpose  of  a  ba- 
lance by  the  Day-books.  The  narrative  of  the  Jour- 
nal entries  become  useless,  because  the  original  entry 
is  in  view  on  the  left  hand  page ;  and  because  these 
entries,  which  are  in  five  different  forms,  never  can 
give  one  precise  rule  for  the  narrative  of  the  Leger  : 
They  mo«t  commonly  apply  to  the  debtor  entry,  and 
but  m  one  case  to  the  creditor  entry  ;  whereas  these 
two  parts  have  always  separate  and  distirict  forms  of 
narrative  in  the  Leger,  appropriate  to  their  titles, 
except  in  the  conjunction  of  ^ some  personal  and  real 
accounts  ;  as  will  appear  in  the  direction  to  be  given 
for  the  narrative  of  the  Leger  ;  an  instruction  which 
has  been  omitted  by  the  several  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, 

29.  The  titles  of  the  accounts  are  so  well  arranged, 
and  so  brit  f,  that  they  not  oidy  express  the  object  of 
the  transaction,  but  also  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  person  who  conducts  it  j  thus,  the 
titles  are  first  divided  into  the  cbsses  of  real,  pet* 
sanaif  intermediate,  or  nummary ;  and,  since  these 
accounts  may  be  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  conduc- 
tor, or  for  the  benefit  of  another,  or  for  himself  and 
another,  they  are  divided  into 

Proper      1  fthe  first  set; 

Factorage  >  which  are»called  J  the  second  set  j 

Company  J  '  \^the  third  set* 

50-   For  the  understanding  of  tlic  rolaiion  which  . 
the  parts  of  the  transaction  bear  to  each  other,  mark- 
ed  by  the  words  debtor  and  creditor,  it  is  necessary 
tu  observe^  that  the  entry  of  the  Waste-book  is  (ac^ 
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cording  to  the  language  of  grammar)  in  the  active 
form  without  any  abbreviation,  as  I  bought  one  hogs- 
head of  auear  for  ready  money : 

While  the  entries  ot  the  Journal  and  Leger  are  in 
the  passive  form,  accompanied  with  a  considerable 
corruption  of  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  language, 
and  also  an  abbreviation. 

81.  The  word  debtor  is  corrupted  from  dehkur^ 
the  passive  form  of  the  obsolete  verb  dMo^  to  bind, 
i^greeing  with  the  title  (Lennep,  Latin  Etymolo^  v. 
debio)  and  in  like  manner  creditor  is  corrupted  m>m 
the  compounded  passive  verb  credilur :  this  is  formed 
from  do.-^to  give^-4nd  the  participle  cretum  sepa- 
nted,  as  meal  by  a  sieves  (Kuster,  v.  Cerno)  this 
ualysis  is  plainly  proved  by  the  English  phrase  con- 
nected with  these  Latin  words  ;  thus, 

XbBrlliBg  received  is  bound-to,  or  connected  with 
tliibtlHii|^9^^ra  for  it  in  barter.  One  kind  of  wares 
is  i:»Mia»id  with  another,  or  with  the  person  who 
fl<dd  it  in  tmst. 

But  the  maimer  of  the  connection  is  to  be  supplied 
■by  the  mind.  In  this  sentence,  the  figs  came  from 
Turkey  to  London ;  the  wrorijram  shews  the  be- 
ginning of  the.  journey,  and  the  word  to  marks  its 
tennination :  the  same  word  to  must  also  be  used  to 

-  xmuk  every  part  of  the  progress  of  the  journey :  as 
•iivst  to  .Malta»  then  to  Gibraltar,  to  FaUnouth,  to 
.London:  in  -the  sanse  manner  the  word  to  in  this 
.art  marks  every  person  with  whom  (whether  owner, 

factor,  or  partner  factor,)  and  also  every  property 
with  which  the  "buyer,  borrower,  or  broker,  may  be 
connected  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the 
mercantile  transaction. 

The  expression  ia  then  :  These  wares  stand  me  in 
■  ten  pounds  :  that  is,  stand  to  me  in  the  place  of  ten 

-  pounds  given  for  them  ;  the  word  cost  bein0  formed 
from  the  Latin  verb  constoj  to  stand  wito-  The 
¥PaT«s  were  connected  with  the  ten  pounds  as  a  bar- 
ter, before  they  v^ere  connected  with  -me  as  the 
owner,  or  on  the  behalf  of  the  owner.  This  shews 
the  reason  of  the  abbreviation  of  the  Journal  and 
Leger  forms.  The  thing  given  for  another  is  sepa- 
rated  from  its  account,  from  the  propcfrty  and  the 
cause  of  the  separation  is  expressed  and  accompanied 
with  the  word  6y.-  to  which,  whenever  it  is  used  in 
tlie  passive  form,  the  mind  must  connect,  either  agent, 
instrument,  or  cause. 

This  word  6y  is  no  other  than  the  word  he  in  the 
imperative  mood ;  and  be  cash  the  cause,  is  of  the 
same  import,  as  bj/  cash.  See  Diversions  of  Purley^ 
voL  i-  p.  402. 

32.  By  this  statement  it  will  appear,  that  the  words 
Debtor  and  Creditor  have  but  one  uniform  meaning 
in  the  whole  system,  that  is, 
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S3.  The  articles  t>f  Kid  aJecovtfnr-wheo'COnBBCtcd    M 
with  each  other,  shew  instantly  a  baiter,  or  exdumge ;  jfcji 
personal  accounts,  when  •conneGMd  with  eack  other,  ^^ 
shew  mutual  claims  and  nieases.    Bmonal  accouass, 
when  connected  vrith  real  accounts,  sliew  claims  or 
releases  substituted  for  barter. 

34.  There  are  besides  titles  of  accounts  to  recoid 
the  general  state  of  property. 

1st,  At  the  coounencement  of  business,  and  also 
the  receiving  or  givinj^  away  any  property  for  aqy 
cause  not  connected  with  a  real  or  personal  account, 
service,  or  engagement. 

2d,  In  its  progress  by  service  or  engagement. 

Sd,  The  profit  and  loss'  arising  from  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  conunodities  in  the  respective  and  parti- 
cular account  of  each  article. 

Although  aU  these  may  be  entered  in  one  genenl 
account,  titled  Stock,  merchants  have  oonMnonly  se- 
parated them  into  six,  which  have  titles *in  the  Joor- 
nal  and  Leger. 

^5,  There  is  as  yet  a  seventh  general  acoonal, 
called  Balance,  which  has  hitherto  been  pemiiar  to 
the  Leger ;  but  can  be  formed  with  more  caae  and 
certainty  iu  the  Day-bookf. 

36.  The  Journal  Titles  of  Real  Aeeaunis  uJUdk  art 
to  be  kepi  Iff  the  hegsr. 


Money, 


Wares. 


Rcadj  money  &  Banken|  CCwb. 


Wares. 


Notes. 
In  the  Merchant**  pSF- 

sesiion  Tor  bis  own  ac< 

connL 
Bought  for  experlBtieii. 


Paper 
EflRects. 


Debitur  is  bound  to  or 
connected  with  the  thing 
given  for  it,  or  the  person 
who  gave  it. 

Connected  vrith  an  error. 

'  Connected  with  a  new 
account  or  folio,  whether 
particular  or  generaL 


Creditur  is  separated 
from  its  account  by  the 
thing  received,  or  the  per- 
son released. 

Separated  by  an  error. 

Separated  by  a  new  ac- 
count  or  fulio,  whether 
particular  or  general. 


Single 
Effteta.1 


Consigned  to  another  fur 

the    Merchant's     ac< 

count. 
Consigned  by   a  Factor 

to-  another    for    the 

Mcrchant*i»  account. 
In  the  po^session  ol'  the 

MerchbPt  for  the 

count  of  another. 
Under  hi?  direction    fi)f 

himself  aiid  i-thtr*.      ; 
Under  the  dirfvi'-n  "of 

another  foi  u  joint 

count. 
Bills  or  promissory  notes 

payable  to  the  Merch. 
The  Merchant*8  actepti 

or  notes. 
Contracts  for  money  lentl^ 

to  fit  out  ships,     -^ 

payable  on  their  safe 

arrival. 
[Bonds  for  money  lent. 
.  The  Merchant's  bonds. 
Ships. 
Houses  and  lands. 


X 

(Warmby 
4CIarcL 
C  Linen  cloth. 
^General 
of  wares 
Voyage  to 


Pft^ 


House  furniture. 


Voyage  finom 
to 


A.Bbhia 

of 


E.F 

Faeia 

Claret  In  Co.  witb 
A.B.&C.  CF. 

Adventnre  in  Ca 
iKith€JD.dc.CebB.& 


''BUIa  and  notea. 

BHb  or  notes  p«y< 
able. 


Bottomry. 


Bonds. 
V-BondspayaiUe. 

{Ship  (by  name) 
House  n 
inthceouatyofj 
Movealdea. 


P. 


P. 


P. 
P. 


P. 


S7.  The  Journal^  Titles  of  Personal  Accmtnis, 
A.B. 


1st,  A  common  person- 
al  account. 

2d,  An  account  of  the  A.  B.  my  account. 
merchant's  affairs  done  by 
another. 


P. 
P.  E, 


I 


I 


A.  B*  hid  account 
in  Co. 


C. 


les. 


Commisaon* 


9^9  An   acct^ant   cur-|A*  B.  bis  account 
r^t  of  the  af^irs  of  an- 
other done   by  the  mer- 
chant* 

4th,  Da.  for  a  joint  ac 
cooot. 

5th,  Do.  for  a  joint  ac-A.  B.  our  account  C 
count  of  Exchange  in  CoJ     of  exchange  in 

i  ^^• 

6tb»  Do,  do.  with  a  fac- A*  B.  our  account 
tor,  i     ^OT  Co. 

Tih,  Several  debtort  forGcncral  account 
•mall  4um#.  |     receivable, 

Sth,  Several  creditors  G^jneral  account 
for  tfnall  mmt*  \    payable. 

38.  The  Journal  Title  of  intennediaU  or  summary 
Accounts  arct 

lat,  The  state  of  the  merchant's^ 
property  at  the  conrtmenceroent,  or 
at  the  closing  of  account3,  and  eve- 
ry tncrtase  or  decrease  of  his  pro* 
periy  in  the  intervening  time,  with-  }  Stock* 
out  giving  a  valuable  consideration 
of  property  for  such  increase,  or 
without  receiving  a  valuable  con  si* 
deration  for  such  decrease 

2d,  Gains  or  losses  by  business  .  .  Profit  and  lo«8. 

3d,  Expenses  of  business  by  house- 1  Phart^e 
keeping,  servants*  rtnC    •**,*.  J  ^ 

4tb,  Gain  or  lost  by  tri^nsactingl  , 
business  for  another J 

5th,  Gaio    or    loss    by   lending!  interest 
money J 

6th,  Gain  or  losa  by  bformg  fori  ij^gj^^^j.^ 
olhers  .  , J 

There  is  he^ides  anther  Summary  Account  hiiherto 
peculiar  to  the  Lege?. 

laty  Balance  the  difference  between  tlie  inner  co- 
Imnnt  of  the  real  accounts,  and  of  the  inner  columns 
•f  the  factor^B  accounts  in  foreign  money,  and  ako  of 
fiictor'a  accounts  of  domestic  money,  attended  with 
exchange,  and  the  diderence  between  the  two  sides 
of  personal  accounts,  except  the  single  case  of  insol- 
Tency* 

5^*  For  the  ready  management  of  those  titles,  the 
following  rulet  have  been  contrived : 

A  Real  Account  U 

I>r.  and  Cr. 

When  it  becomes  mine, 
To  the  Thing, 
Person, 
Service, 
Engagement, 
T^t  cause  or  occasion  When  it  ceaaet  to  be  iiiine, 
of  this  for  its  value.  By  the  Thing, 
or  its  improvement*  *     Person, 

Service, 
Engagement ; 
Which  is  the  cause  of  this 
aeparation,  and  produ* 
c«a  by  it. 


BOOK-KEEPINa 

A  Personal  Aecouni  it  Dr. 
When  he  geU  into  my  debt. 


For  w  hat  he  then  contracts. 


When  I  get  out  of  his  debt. 
To  the  Thing, 
Person, 
Service, 
Engagement, 
The  cause  or  occasion 
of  it. 
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and  Ck 
When  he  gets  out  of  my 

debt. 
By  what  he  pays  or  ceases 
to  owe* 

When  I  get  into  his  debt. 
By  what  he  gives  me. 


Kttpisig* 


When  Dr. 
And  connected  with  a  real 
or  personal  account  im- 
plies a  loss. 


A  Summary  Account, 

When  Cr* 
And  connected  with  a  real : 
or  persona]  account  tm<- 
plies  a  gain. 


There  are  aha  three  Maxims^ 

FIRST  MAXIM. 

40.  When  the  summary  accounts  an?  debtors,  and 
thus  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  some  real  or  per- 
sonal account,  there  is  a  loss ;  this  is  true,  but  in  a 
secondanr  consideration  t  the  immediate  value  of  the 
title,  ana  not  the  form  of  the  entry,  proves  the  r\ile ; 
for,  if  a  personal  account  be  ineolvent,  or  ware«  be 
damaged,  a  loss  is  incurred  as  certainly  as  by  any  of. 
the  sununary  accounts.  * 

SECOND  HAXfM. 

4L  To  take  off  a  debit,  credit  the  account  by  so 
much ;  to  take  off  a  credit,  debit  the  account  to  so 
much  I  the  relative  value  of  either  side  is  changed  by 
the  ec^uivalent  addition,  and  thus  all  erasure  in  the 
book  IS  avoided. 

THIRD  MAXIM. 

42.  To  carry  a  debit  from  one  folio  to  another, 
make  the  former  creditor  and  the  latter  debtor.  To 
carry  a  credit  from  one  folio  to  another,  make  the 
former  debtor  and  the  latter  crechtor.  This  maxim 
is  but  a  consequence  of  the  second,  and  the  truth  of 
both  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  woirds  debtor 
and  creditor* 


CHAP.  V, 

The  Leger. 

4S.  The  Legcr  is  a  book  into  which  the  several  The  iJjter* 
transactions  whtch  are  dispersed  in  the  Waste-book 
and  auxiliary  books,  and  prepared  by  the  Journal 
entries  of  the  titles,  with  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  arc  transferred  each  to  its  proper  account* 

44.  By  this  arrangement,  the  merchant  readily  per- 
ceives by  the  inner  columns  the  true  state  oi  each 
real  account  in  respect  to  the  quantity  remaining, 
and  by  the  inner  columns  of  those  personal  accounts 
which  have  them,  what  he  owes,  or  is  due  to  him ; 
and  by  the  outer  colunms  of  the  other  personal  ac* 
counl»,  what  is  due  to  him,  or  what  lie  owea  ;  and  io 
respect  to  the  summary  accountsi  the  6tate  of  the 
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property'  at  the  commeocement,  and  any  gain  or  loes 
not  «rismg  from  butiness,  services  or  engagement. 

45.  But,  to  know  the  total  state,  another  operation 
as  necessaqr,  called  the  Bahncingof  the  Books,  which 
is  done  bv  forminflr  a  balance  sheet ;  this  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  Le^r ;  its  nature,  and  check  in 
•the  Lmr,  will  be  explained  in'Chap.  VII.  ^73. 

46,  The  accounts  in  this  book  consist  of  two 
parts  I  the  two  pages  of  the  book,  as  it  lies  open,  be- 
long to  the  same  account ;  that  to  the  Aeh  is  called 
the  Debtor  side^  that  to  the  right  the  Creditor  side. 

47<  The  debtor  side  is  opened  by^e  title  of  the 
account,  and  the  word  debtor,  and  .the  croditor  side, 
■thus, 

Clarety  Dr.        Contra^  Cr. 

48.  The  accounts  are  opened  in  it  in  the  order  in 
-which  they  are  in  the  Journal ;  and  are  transferred  to 

it  by  the  direction  to  the  mareinal  reference  in  the 
page  of  the  Leger,  in  which  the  debtor  and  creditor 
titles  respectively  are,  §  27- 

49.  This  book  has  an  alphabet  for  all  the  accounts : 
Each  kind' of  wares  is  classed  by  its  name ;  each  ge- 
neral title  by  its  name ;  and  each  person  by  the  sir- 
name,  with  the  Christian  name  annexed. 

50.  It  is  ruled  .with  three  columns  to  the  right 
tide  of  each  page,  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  these 
with  a  column  of  reference  to  the  correspondent  folio 

•  of  the  Leger. 

1      And  next  are  the  inner  columns  respectively  for 
^arks. 
Quantity, 
Foreign  money. 

Domestic  money  attended  with  loss  and  gaip, 
The  sum  specified  in  bills  and  notes,  and  day  of 
payment. 
It  is  rulea  on  the  left  side  pf  each  page  with  a  Hne, 
which,  with  the  mamn,  leaves  a  space  for  the  name 
■of  the  month,  and  a  une  to  leave  a  space  for  the  day 
of  the  month. 

To  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  add  another  line 
-for  the  Journal  foHo  page  in  which  the  transaction 
was  entered;  it  is  obvioua,  that  the  transactions  of 
•n  extenuve  busing  may  occupy  several  folioa ;  in 
any  other  case,  the  day  of  the  month  will  answer. 

51.  The  circumstances  to  be  entered  on  the  re- 
spective side  of  the  two  titles,  when  there,  is  but  one 
debtor  and  one  creditor,  or  on  the  respective  side  of 
the  titles,  when  there  are  several  debtors  and  credi- 
tors. ^ 


^2.  On  the  left  hand 


paee, 
lie  Leg 


Tfie  lieger  title  of  the 
account  being  entered,  the 
-following  circumstances 
.are  to  be  observed  in  ma- 
king the  entry : 
..  Ist,  The  date ; 

fd,  The  Journal  folio ; 

9d,  ^.ach     cneditor     title, 
which  is  the  cause  of  thia  en- 


And  on  the  right  hand 
page  the  words. 


Conlraf  Cr. 

Bring  entered, 

l8t.  The  date; 
2d,  The  Journal  folio ; 
Sd;  Eadi  debtor  title,  whidi 
is  the  canse  of  thin  entiy  I 


4th,  The    traqsacUon    bo- 
longing  to  the  title ; 

5th,  The  marie,  quality,  &c, 
^or  in. some  ac- 
coupts  inner 
columns    for 
6th,  The!      domestic    or 
quantity,      \      foreign    mo- 
ney attended 
with  loss  or 
gain;  " 
Tth,  The  f(dlo  of  the  credi- 
tor. 

8th,  The  .amount   in.  the 
jnoney  columns. 


4th,  The   traasictioa   be-    Bm] 
longing  to  this  Leger  title;       KaM 
5th,  The  mark,  quality,  Ac  -_ 
"or  in  eonie  ac-       ' 
eounte  faoMr 
Totoey     co- 
6th,  The  I      luiiuisArd»> 
quanUty,      \     mestieerfi^ 
reign  mau^ 
•ttendcairKh 
loBior,gpfai; 
Tth,  The  fbUo-of  the-iria^ 
or; 

8th,  The  amount  in  thf^OKK 
ncy  colunms. 


And  therefore  tISL  the  entries  are  formed  in  a  diflfr. 
rent  manner. 


4u\f  14 


But  !n  this  nuuiner  the  fyil  pitM>f 
is  in  the  Leger. 

TojLaurence  La^'soa,^      « 

//M:  Wm^  *  *  '  /      lUcetved 

To  Paul  Leech,  Rou-  V  from  Bryan 
en,  H\A*  'EurgUn-  I  Coonor 
dy  WlM  *  ,  ,  ,  .  J 


5o;o 

0 
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CHAP.  VI.    .... 
Auxiliary  Booln. 

-    58.  Havmg  shewn  how  the  transactions  are  enter-  Aid 
ed  in  the  Leger,  the  forms  of  which  are  followed  in  book. 
the  Cash-book,  in  the  Book  of  Accounts  Curmt, 
•land  in  the  Book  of  Charges,  some-  obserratioiis  are  to 
'be  made  on  them,  as  connected  with  the  Leger. 
-'  M.  In  the  Cash-book  are  entered  on  tbe  left  side  Cnh 
the  receipts,  and  on  the  rfght  the  disbursements, 
■     oTieDate,.  ■  -  •    ■    ^ 

Consideration,  t.  e.  debtor  or  creditor. 

Person, 

Specie, 

Sum. 
Once  in  a  month  the  total  is  transferred  to  the  Waste- 
book,  and  through  the  Journal  to  the  Leger. 

It  is  better  to  post  it  immediately  in  tke  Leger, 
and  check  it  by  the  folio  reference  to  and  from  the 
Lc^er. 

65.  The  Book  of  Accounts  Current  contaiasithe  hoAi 
copies  of  such  accounts  as  are  seiit  to  ctnployiers:  Acas 
they  are  evidently  ip  the  Leger  !onn»  th9ug1^  more  ^*"" 
particular  thaii  the  general  entries 'of  -the  X^ger  ad- 


*  When  eeversl  titles  are  united  in  one  transaction^  the  word  Sandriss  is  used  la 
^l»qssilii«intheLegertofttoertaiatliec«iteclnf«.«f  Ihpsn^^*        .  ..     . 


them.    Bjr  tUs  Betbod  it  JsOb- 
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r 


I 


56,  The  Bin 

brncH^c  trouble  oi  ■ 

cH  trivml  sum  wliu 

frailly  cgrmrctcd  wkh 


UBl  I  for  the  charf^s*  whicH  are  collected  into  one 
turn  in  tJie  Lec:^'r,  may  ia  the  Journal  post  have  seve^ 
r!  '  btfreftjrc  aa  exact  copy  is  necessary  to  pre- 

V-  1 J8.     Tliis  book  oiigbt  to  have  an  alpha- 

Jbrt  :»  vsili  as  a  Leger  check.  The  Example,  §  164, 
^U  «bew  how  exactly  these  accounts  should  foUow 
\ht  accounts  in  ^  r* 

4rfTs  i»  useful  to  aave  the 
ree  tyHereut  entries  for 
be  expended  in  a  Urge 
n  extensive  business.     The 
use   of  the  other  auxiliiiry  booki  is  to  be  now  ex^ 
plaioed, 

,57.  The  BilUboi/b  The  immediate  use  of  this 
book  i^  to  save  the  trouble  c>f  resorting  to  the  Leger, 
to  eXflmiae  when  the  bills  become  due,  and  also  wben 
Uie  tnfcrcbant's  nuteii  become  payable  ;  that  the  fornx- 
ir  may  be  collected,  and  prufisiuo  made  for  the  pay* 
Bient  of  the  latter, 

5S«  It  may  be  advisable  to  enter  in  this  book  anj 
sums  which  are  othcrwiae  receivable  or  payable  with* 
\a  the  succcedio^  month  ;  such  as  anntuties,  rent,  Scc^ 
The  entries  in  it  are  very  particular,  aa  wiU  appear 
from  this  example : 

Istp  The  number  of  the 


2d. 
Sd, 


r 


7th,  Amount  of  i 

6th,  Cost  of; 

9th,  How  disposed  of  | 

10th I  The  amount  re- 
ceived- 

The  8th  and  10th  co- 
lumns are  the  exact  drafts 
of  the  outer  columns  of  the 
Lcger  eutncs. 


bill  in  the  order  of  its  en- 
iryi 

"  The  Drawer, 

Accepter, 
Promiser  j 
Promissee 
4ih,  Every  Indorser  | 
5th,  Date ;. 
Gth,  Day  payable  j 
^    59*  The  lovoice-book  contains  every  particular  re* 
fating  to  the  ^oods  shipped  in  the  most  obvious  lan- 
guage ;  as,  goods  shipped  in  such  a  ship»  A,  B*  mas- 
ter, consij^ned  to  A«  C*  of  audi  a  placei  to  be  sold 
for  account, 

or  by  order  of ; 

or  for  the  account  of  E.  Y,  and  me  ; 
or  for  the  account  of  A<  G*  and  £•  F*  , 
and  roe,  each  |^d. 

60.  Then  mention  the 
Quantity^ 
Quality, 
Mark, 
Number, 
Cost, 
Charges, 

aiid if  the  transaction)  ^        .    . 
be  for  another,  the  1  C^n^n^^ssiou. 
After  every  particular  13  mentioned,  the  total  js  car- 
ried to  the  waste  entries,  in  which  there  ought  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  folio  page  of  this  book- 

61 .  The  Book  of  Sales  is  written  in  the  form  of 
the  Leger,  like  the  Intoice  book. 

It  contains  on  the  left  hand  page  the  particulars  of 
the  wares  to  be  sold,  and  on  the  right  hand  page  the 

■  different  sales  made.  Tbougbfin  the  form  of  the 
Leger>  it  19  one  of  the  Day-books,  and  may  have  aU 
ibe  advantage  of  the  Lcgcr  reference  ;  thus,  it  may 
be  a  sure  draft  for  the  book  keeper.     It  was  intro^ 

Iduced  ioto  the  office  to  shew  immediately  the  quanti- 


Book  of 

Commi»- 
bioAt. 


Book  nf 
i^etter*. 

Book  of 
Ships  Ac* 
counU « 


peared  by  the  opportunity  it  allbrdej  to  AaUe  up       Book- 
the  factorage  and  company  accountS|  when  it  was  not    Keepings 
possible  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  great  arrear  in  the  ^^— "^ 

posting  of  the  Lej^er.'  The  final  entries  of  each  ac- 
count of  this  book  are  carried  to  the  Joi^mal,  and 
then  to  the  Leger ;  in  both  they  are  posted  by  tho 
title  Sundries  ;  about  which  title,  sec  note  on  j  52. 

This  book  will  be  mentioned  j  182. ;  it  is  of  prin- 
cipal ttse  in  forming  the  bahnce  sheett  and,  by  the 
brief  manner  to  which  it  is  formed,  will  give  oo  ad- 
ditional trouble  in  the  office.  See  the  Numcro-book 
of  each  of  these  seta,  immetfiaiely  after  the  Journal, 
from  which  it  is  posted  by  the  denominator  of  the 
Pactional  expression  annexed  to  those  accounts  thai 
are  to  be  brought  to  it.  ..... 

62.  The  Book  of  Commissions  contain  a  liatr  copy 
of  all  iht  orders  received  from  employers,  by  which 
llie  merchant  must  exactly  nrgulatc  his  conduct  to 
avoid  all  loss  through  mistake  on  this  part. 

G3.  The  Copy*tK>ok  of  Letlera  is  also  necessary 
for  the  ^ame  pui-pose. 

64»  The  Book  of  Ship  Accounts,  like  the  In- 
voice^book,  contains  too  many  particulars  to  be  left 
to  the  entry  in  the  Waste- book. 

The  expenses  from  the  arrival  to  the  sailing  should 
make  but  one  Leger  entry,  which  will  shew  the  great 
importance  of  this  book.  It  ought  to  have  a  Leger 
check. 

CHAP.  VII. 

The  AtHliods  hit  her  to  used  to  profit  the  Legvr  to  he 
a  Tramcnpt  of  the  Daybook,  and  the  Balance 
in  the  Lfgcr, 

65-  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  every  transaction  Whether 
of  the  merchant's  business  is  truly  entered  in  the  Day  t*>e  Leger 
and  AuxiUary  books.     Any  omission  in  these  mast  ***  *  ^**^ 
be  supplied  by  roemor^v  and  regubrly  posted.  D^^bo  k.* 

66.  A  great  difficulty  arises  to  know,  whether  tbt     ^^      ° 
Leger  be  a  fair  and  true  copy  of  the  Day-books,  and 

to  prove  this  various  expedients  have  been  contrived ; 
let,  Such  as  the  examination  of  the  posting  markt 

in  the  JouruaL 
2d;  The  particular,  and 
Sdf  The  general  trial  balance. 
4th,  The  separation  of  the  money  columns  by 
months  m  the  ^egcr. 
The  utility  of  each  of  which  shall  be  now  examined. 

67.  When  any  article  is  posted  froni  the  Journal 
to  the  Leger,  there  is  a  mark  by  a  figure,  referring 
to  the  page  in  the  Leger  in  which  the  same  entry  is 
made;  each  figure,  according  to  its  place,  (?  48.) 
expressing  a  debtor  or  creditor  entr)^  To  examine 
these,  by  calling  over  the  whole  Journal,  gives  a 
proof,  by  inspection,  that  each  article  is  entered  both 
wi  a  debtor  and  creditor  side, 

68.  The  next  process  is  to  add  all  the  debtor  co» 
lumns  of  the  Leger  into  one  sum,  and  the  creditor 
coluCnns  into  another.  If  these  two  sums  agreet 
there  is  nothing  to  hmder  the  merchant  to  proceed 
to  a  balance  ;  it  they  do  nut  agree,  a  trial  balance  is 
to  be  made  of  each  month,  that  the  particular  mootb 
in  error  may  be  known* 

69.  Ym  this  porpoacy  it  is  better  to  have  lids-ifint 
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Bo<4-      at  the  dase  of  etery  motiifa  ;  tbat  a  generjd  balance 
^Keeping.    ^|^  ^fj^  Leger  may  not  be  a  mttter  of  uneasinesi  to 
the  merchant. 

70.  It  may  happen,  that  the  credit  or  debit  may 
be  reatly  entered,  but  in  an  account  to  which  it  does 
not  belong.  This  error  cannot  be  removed  but  by 
icwpectton ;  at  the  tame  time  it  must  be  obiervedf 
that  this  error  may  extend  only  to  two  or  three  ac- 
counti>  and  seldom  to  more  than  Bve<  In  the  plan 
flow  preiented  to  the  public,  this  inconfenieuce  n  re- 
moved. 

71.  A  method  hat  been  lately  recdmmendedt  to 
form  four  money  columns  to  the  left  of  the  debtor 
•ide,  each  to  contain  ihrec  months  at  which  period 
the  total  was  to  be  entered  in  one  line  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  account ;  the  same  process  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  right  of  the  creditor  side,  and  carried 
into  the  narrative  of  the  creditor  side.  Thig  leerof 
to  abridge  the  Idliouf  of  the  merckant,  but  ha&  this 
evil  consequent  to  it,  that  hts  accounts  furnished  can 
never  be  the  transcript  of  his  Leger,  for  the  import- 
ant entries  of  it,  (j  55,  66tSl*)  should  the  Day«book 
be  lost  or  injurea,  the  memorial  of  the  whole  trans^ 
action  is  utterly  destroyed  i  while,  by  the  common 
method,  these  two  inconveniences  are  avoided. 

72.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  total  sums  of 
the  debtor  and  creditor  side  must  be  found  equal,  be- 
fore  the  merchant  can  proceed  to  the  final  business 
of  closing  the  accounts. 

Jfalance  in  ?3.  The  word  Balance  has,  to  this  period  of  the 
the  Le^r.  Book-keeping,  been  used  to  express  the  equality  of 
the  whole  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Leger  entries  | 
but  now  it  is  limited  to  point  out  the  dinerence  be- 
tween the  amount  of  the  inner  columns  of  all  the  real 
and  personal  accounts,  and  the  difference  of  the  outer 
columns  of  the  cash  account,  and  of  such  personal 
account  as  have  no  inner  cohimnSi  ( §  38* )  except  th« 
iingle  case  of  insolvency. 

74.  Thus  it  is  a  title  peculiar  to  the  Leger,  and  ii 
afl  account  formed  by 

Debtor  and  Creditor* 


On  fie  d^tor  nide  ore  tKe 

Cash» 


On  thi  creditor  Wdb 

The  debts  due  by  the  mer- 
chant* 

The  amount  of  salet  of 
such  goods  as  could  not 
be  specially  valued. 


Wares  not  sold, 
Paper  effects,  \  remain- 
Single  ellects,j     tng. 
Debts  due  to  the  mer- 
chant. 
The  cost  and.  charffea  of 

auch  goods  as  could  not 

be    balanced,   as    their 

special   value   was   not 

known. 

This  leads  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Book* 
kteping,  IVhat  Uihevurckani  xvortitf  The  difference 
between  these  two  sides  i»  evidently  the  answer;  and 
theproof  is  given  by  the  succeeding  operation. 

The  difference  between  the  columns  of  the  cash 
account  being  found,  it  h  brought  to  the  balance 
•heet.  The  inner  columns  of  the  wares  are  compared, 
to  ilw^  whit  quantity  remains  j  this  is  found  and 
tilttcd  ai  the  first  cost,  and  ihe  amount  carried  to  the 
outer  colunu),  and  from  it  to  the  balance  title :  !iext> 
the  im^ot  of  the  um^  coUAums  of  the  pei^nii  ^c- 


counu  is  valued  according  to  tlif  rate  of  < 
and  carried  to  the  outer  column,  and  froin  st  to  tbe 
balance  sheet  i  and,  finally,  the  difference  of 
other  personal  account  is  carried  to  the  balance  i 
What  had  been  done  on  the  opposite  tides  <yfi 
whole  Leger,  ia  now  to  be  done  on  each  ptttienlir 
account  j  and  the  difference  betwteo  the  two  lidea 
being  added  to  the  less,  the  equality  of  the  two  sides 
appears  instantly  to  the  eye.  In  pursuance  of  thii 
plan,  the  outer  columns  of  all  those  accounts  that 
have  inner  columns,  and  the  inequality  of  the  tidef 
of  the  summary  titles  of 

Charges,  1  are  to  be  made  equal,  and  the 

Commission^  and  V     title  chosen  for  this  is.  Pro* 
Interest,  J      fit  and  Loss* 

Profit,  means  excess  ;  loss,  separation  |  to  in  tboie 
accounts  which  have  inner  columns,  if  the  debtor 
side  exceeds  the  creditor,  there  is  a  k>M  |  becanar 
the  produce  of  the  sale  was  less  than  the  price  of  the 
purchase  j  on  the  contrary,  if  the  creditor  tide  ex- 
ceeds the  debtor  side,  there  is  a  gain,  which  remamt 
unnoticed  in  some  real  or  personal  account «  Froa 
this  it  must  appear*  that  this  summary  account,  pro* 
fit  and  loss,  is  appropriated  to  the  I^ger,  and  can 
never  appear  in  the  Journal,  unless  some  entire  tc* 
count  be  at  that  time  closed  in  the  Leger,  as  will  be 
proved  in  the  procesa  of  the  second  and  Uiird  sets  ; 
it  must  also  appear,  that  this  title  profit  and  lots  il 
unnecessary  in  forming  the  balance  sheet,  when  that 
account  is  not  connected  with  the  Leger.  The  par* 
ticular  sums  connected  in  the  several  aceounift,  with 
the  title  profit  and  loss^  are  trantferred  to  one  gene- 
ral account,  and  the  difference  of  the  two  sides  of  il 
made  equal  by  the  title  stock.  If  the  difference  is  to 
be  brought  to  the  creditor  side  of  the  stock  account, 
it  shews,  by  addition,  what  is  the  property  of  the 
merchant ;  and  if  the  difference  is  to  be  brought  to 
the  debtor  side  of  the  stock  account,  it  sbewf,  by 
subtraction,  what  is  the  property  of  the  merchant  f 
and,  therefore,  these  two  accounts  are  necessary  to 
shew,  that  the  balance  in  the  Leger  is  correctly  ta- 
ken I  and  IS  the  only  proof  that  can  be  given,  that 
errors  have  not  been  committed  in  the  posting  of  the 
Leger. 

75.  Now,  ia  the  bahnte  ihecti  the  difference  fct- 
tween 

Dr.  Cr. 

And  what  the  merchant  1  What  the  merchant  owem 

has,  and  I 

What  is  due  to  him*  | 

litcally  what  he  n  worth. 


And  in  the  stock  accounti  the  difference  bet 
Dn  Cr, 

Or  lost  sincei  I  Whet  the  merclmit 

I      when  he  begu* 
I  What  he  gained  alneie. 
ts  reiUy  what  he  is  worth. 
Therefore  these  two  accounts*  apparently  difltfOt 
from  each  other,  leave  a  proof,  that  the  accodtoii  ire 
fairly  stated,  so  fal-  as  they  relate  to  the  Leger. 

The  entire  value  of  the  property  at  tbe  cofmiienet* 
ment  Was  represented  by  the  stock  account  j  tlie  m 
crease  or  decrease  of  it  was  particulariy  marked  bf 
t^cloftng  of  iJie'real'9coottnti»  of  the  pcrvMit  ap* 
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CHAP-  Vllt 

The  Method  of  Closing  iht  Acmunl%. 


\^%\i  inficr  coUnHni,  %xA  of  the  three  luminary 
accounttf  and  broug^ht  to  the  itock  account. 

The  property  in  the  actual  possetsion  of  the  mer- 
chaDtf  or  Under  hit  ciaimt  can  be  nothing  more  or 
lets  than  the  substitute  of  Btack*  increased  or  de- 
created  b/  the  profit  and  loii  account* 

^Lf  80.  Some  accounti  are  ctoted  without  any  addt* 
pSe  ttonal  entry,  when  the  inner  and  outer  columtta  are 
**••      respectively  equaL 

81.  Some  are  doied  by  balancet  wheo  the  inner 
oelunina  are  not  equal- 

■  €2L  Some  are  closed  by  balance  and  profit  and 
loi«. 

85.  Some  real  accounts  are  closed  by  personal, 
CfllMr  totally  as  factorage  reaU  by  employer  hts  ac- 
cmint ;  or  partially^  aa  company  accounts »  by  the 

»     partner's  account,  and  profit  and  loss. 
84.  Pro6t  and  loss,  and  balance  by  stock* 
85.  And  sto^k  by  balance. 
8$.  Thereforci  all  the  other  accounts  are  closed  in 
the  order  of  the  pas^  of  the  Leper* 

87.  Then  the  balances  are  collected,  and  all  the 
mccountSt  which  of  their  own  nature  produce  a  gain 
or  loss,  are  closed  by  profit  and  loss.  It  is  closed  by 
Itock  }  and  stock  and  balance  close  each  otlier* 


CHAR  IX. 

The  Titla  dostd  by  Balance, 

88*  The  following  titles  are  closed' by  balance : 
Cash  remaining^ 
Wares  not  sold. 

Voyages,  the  account  of  sales  not  i^ceifed. 
Stock  in  a  company  not  sold, 
Bottomrr*  no  account  of  the  safe  arrival  received. 

&   }  not  received. 

Ships,  or  shares,  1  •  • 

Houses,  lands,  moveables,     J  ^* 

Personal  accounts,  when  the  total  or  part  only 
ta  due. 


CHAP  X 

i^ariuulaf  Methods  for  tock  Tkk. 

89.  Some  are  closed  by  balance  and  profit  and  losai 
which  shall  be  now  shewn  under  each  title* 

Cash. 

90.  The  debit  shews  the  sums  received »  and  the 
Credit  shews  the  sumt  paid ;  credit  the  account  % 
balance  for  the  excess  of  the  debit  above  the  credit, 
which  is  the  sum  remaining  in  the  chest ;  if  it  should 
iuppea  that  the  read^  moaey  ia  the  ch^t  inm  not 


agree  with  the  sunt  mentioned*  there  ts  in  erfor« 
which  must  be  sought  after,  U  coodderable,  and  if 
it  cannot  be  discovered, 

91*  And  the  cash  be  more  thaa  the  balance  ac* 
count  states,  debit  the  account  to  profit  and  lots  for 
the  difference. 

92.  If  the  money  be  less,  credit  the  account  by 
profit  and  loss  for  the  difference, 

9Si  And  then  credit  the  account  by  balance  for 
the  exact  sum  in  the  chest, 

94.  The  debit  shews  the  cost  and  charges  and  com- 
pensation for  defects,  and  the  credit  the  produce  bf 
sale. 

95.  There  are  four  caaes. 

06  If  none  be  sold,  credit  the  account  by  balakice 
for  the  amount  of  the  debtor  side. 

97.  If  all  be  sold,  debit  the  account  to  profit  anA 
loss  for  the  gain* 

98.  Or  credit  the  accotmt  by  profit  and  loss  for 
the  loss. 

99.  If  pan  be  sold  and  part  be  unsold,  credit  the 
account  by  balance,  for  what  remains  unsold  at  iti 
value,  including  prime  cost  and  all  charges,  and  then 
debit  the  account  to  profit  and  losa  £ur  the  gain,  or 
credit  the  account  by  profit  and  loss  for  the  &ss. 

100.  If  it  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
what  remains  unsold,  the  account  may  be  closed  by 
entering  on  the  creditor  side,  thus,  by  balance  for 
the  total  of  the  debtor  side,  and  debiting  the  account 
to  balance  for  the  total  of  the  credit  side,  by  which 
the  account  will  appear  in  the  next  Legerin  the  very 
state  in  which  it  was  in  the  present  Leger, 

101.  ^Leakage  may  happen  in  casks  of  liquor. 

102.  And  a  lackage  in  the  weights  or  measure^ 
(ace  also  §  142.  A.  fi.  my  account),  which,  when 
observed,  ought  to  be  entered  and  carried  to  the  ere* 
dit  side  of  the  respective  account  in  the  Leger,  ob* 
aerving  tg  begin  the  entry  with  a  black  Une,  and  only 
to  enter  the  quantity  miasing  in  the  inner  GDlumBt* 

Goods  bought  for  Exportation* 

iOS.  The  debit  shews  the  cost,  and  the  credit 
shews  when  and  to  whom  consigned  ;  if  all  remaiot 
close  the  account  by  balance, 

104.  And  if  but  part  remain,  it  is  better  to  close 
the  account  with  a  double  balance. 

Voj^ge. 

10^.  The  debit  shews  the  cost  and  cbarget  of  the 
cargo;  the  credit  shews  the  neat  proceeds  aa  they  ap- 
pear by  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  sales  received  from 
Ibeiactor. 

106.  If  the  account  of  sales  be  not  received,  ere* 
dit  the  account  by  balance  for  the  total  of  the  debtor 
side. 

107.  If  the  account  of  sale«  be  received,  credit  the 
account  by  the  factor,  my  account  i  and  for  the  dif- 
ference remaining  between  the  two  sides,  close  the 
account  by  profit  and  losa. 

108.  It  any  return  in  wares  or  bills  for  the  neat 
proceeds  be  receivedf  credit  the  account  by  that  par* 
ticular  litkt  and  ck»ie  Uk  account  by  probt  and  loss* 


Bo«k* 

KtfepiBg.* 
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109.  If  it  be  8  general  acconot  of  voyngeB,  credit 
the.  aoconnt  by  baboce  for  auch  as  remain  uncertaiof 
and  close  the  account  by  profit  and  lots  for  the  re^ 
xoaining  difference. 

BUls. 

'  1 10.  The  debit  shews  the  cost  of  such  as  -are  re« 
ceive<f  by  the  merchant,  the  credit  shews  what  they 
produce. 

111.  Credit  the  account  by  balance  for  so  many  as 
nemainy  allowing  a  separate  line  for  each  bill,  in  the 
manner  each  is  expressed  on  the  debtor  side. 

112.  For  the  remaining  difference,  close  the  ac- 
oount  by  profit  and  loss.  .. 

Acceptances  and  Notes  Payable. 

lis.  The  debit  shews  the  cost  of  those  you  have 
paid. 

114.  And  the  credit  shews  the  consideration  for 
which  they  were  accepted  or.  passed. 

115.  For  the  notes  not  yet  paid,  debit  the  account 
to  balance  in  as  many  lines  as  there  are  acceptances 
or  notes  remaining  unpaid,  in  the  manner  each  is  ex.* 

S«ssed  on  the  cieditor  side,  and  for  the  remaining 
fference  doee  the  account,  by  profit  and  loss.. 

Bottomry* 

1.16.  The  debit  shews  what  consideration  was  ^veh 
.for  such  contracts,  the  credit  shews  what  they  hare 
produced. ' 

j  117[.  Credit  the  account  in  so  many  lines  as  there 
are  contract 8  remaining  in  the  terms  m  which  they 
are  expressed  on  the  debtor  side. 

,1 18.  Close  the  account  for  the  remaining  difference 
by  profit  and  loss. 

Bonds. 

119.  This  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  last,  and 
dosed  in  the  same  manner. 

Bonds  Payable. 

120.  This'ts  of  the  same  nature  as  acceptances«and 
<notes  payable,  and  closed  in  the  same  manner. 

121.  Houses, 
Lands, 
MoveableSi 


/are  of 


the  same  nature,  and  cld- 
in  the  same  manner. 


A  Personal  Account, 

122.*  The  debit  shews  the  merchant's  charge  against 
that  person,  the  credit  shews  his  charge  against  the 
•mcrcnant. 

123.  Debit  the  account  to  balance,  if  the  creditor 
-side  be  greater.  ' 

•     124.  Credit  the  account  by  balance,  if  the  debtor 
side  be  greater. 

-    ••  -  An  Accmmt^^Current  of 

125.  The  merchant'^s  business  done  by  a  factor,  and 
titled  A.  B.  my -account. ' 

126*.  The  debit  shews  the  employer's  charge  on 

the  factor.  *'  .  : 

"  '  iSfr.  Hie  credif  shews  the  factort'clhtfgc  agiffln 


the  employer,  so. when  the  acoount  is  sent  ta  the  ea- 
ployer,  I 

128.  The  particulars  of  the  debit  of  the  oae  must  ^ 
be  compared  with  the  credit  of  the  other- 

There  art  three  Cases^ 

129.  When  the  factor's  money  is  of  the  same  va- 
lue and  denomination,  and  drafts  on  them«  or  remit- 
tances to  them  are  made  at  par..  ' 

ISO.  When  the  money  is  hot  fordgn,  and  drafts 
and  remittances  are  not  made  at  par.. 

131.  When  the  money  is  foreign,  and  drafts  and 
remittances  are  not  made  at  par. 

132.  In.  the  first  case  the  account  is  doied  like  a 
personal  account. 

13^.  In  the  second  case  the  account  requires  ivner 
columns,  for  the  particulars  of  which  the  factor  and 
the  employer  account  with' each  other;  the  outer  co- 
lumns shew,  what  the  several  particulars  of  the  ianer 
columns  respectively  produce. 

134.  The  inner  columns  are  dosed  by  balance  | 
which  balance  is  valued  at  the  current  rate  •f  tjs^ 
change,  and  carried  to  the  outer,  cduouu. 

135.  The  outer  columns  are  dosed  by  profit. aoil 
loss.  ^ 

136.  The  third  case  requires  inner  columns  foribe 
factor's  money ;. close  the  inner  columns  with  bahiGS 
for  what  renuuns  due.  either  to  him  or  by  him. . 

137.  Enter  the  value  in  the  outer-  columni  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchangee. 

133.  Close  the  account  with  profit  and  lossb 

139.  Note. — When  a  factor  nimishes  an  accooot, 
it  is  to  be  compared  with  the  employer's  Leger  ac* 
count ;  the  debtor  of  each,  with  the  creditor  side  of 
the  other,  and  the  factor's  cdumns  with  the  em- 
ployer's inner  coliamns. . 

140.  The  additional  charges  are  to  be  exanuned,. 
that  if  there  be  any.mistake^,  the'  £sdtor  may  be  ad- 
vised of  it  without  delay. 

141.  When  every  charge  is  found  to  be  extct,  ea- 
ter in  one  line  on  the  credit  side  of  your  Lmr  ac- 
count, an^in  the  inner  columns  the  total ;  and  unku 
.it  so  happen  that  the  account  have  no  inner  cdumns, 

142.  Make  no  entry  for  any  charge*  of  inte- 
rest, brokerage,  or  comftiission  in  the.out^  cdumns, 
as  was  observed  of  leakage  and  lackagpi  §  101, 
102;  the  only  exception*  to  this  is,  when,  the  gain  or 
loss  may  arise'  from  different  causes,  as  1st  set,  Le- 
ger, foho  4,  by  interest,  and  by  the  exditnge. 

143.  Close  the  account  with  profit  and  loss. 

144.  Note  also,  that  it  may  frequently  happen  that 
tlie  merchant  may  desfre'to  examine  his  booKs  with- 
out settling  with  his  factor,  in  which  case  the  true 
method. i'st  to  close  with  a'  double  bdaoce  as  men- 
tioned. To  understand  the  examples  given  in  the 
4ifferent  sets,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing Tables  of  the  p»r  of  exchangip»  .which  were  then 
published,  and  this  comparison  wfll  shew  the  course 
of  the  exchange. 

145.  A  certain  space  of  time  allowed  to  the  drawer 
of  a  bill,  to  give  notice  of  the  transaction  to  the  ac- 
ceptor, is  expressed  in*  the  hfSji  b^  th^  word  usance 
(4:ustom);  it  is  a  space  of' one  or  more  calendar 
mbnthsV  6t  months  of 90  days ;  the  first  day  of  wfaidw 
In 'lAte'j^apefli  hr  reckoocc  iti^ne. 


<aQ 


BaOR-KEBPING. 


J^fke  Learner  consider  ihe  folhmng  Emmpk  ^  an  Empkffer's  Jbe9mU  CnrrenX^  m  the  firm  in  iMek  A  M 
le  sent  to  himy  wiUunU  the  corretponding  Dre.  and  Cra.  of  the  Leger  Account,  with  wktck  A  i$  conneetei. 


Mr  Pierre  Laroche,  of  Bourieauxj  in  Aceoimt  with  A.  B. 


18ia 

Jan.    2.  To  bis  draft  of  the  4th  December  to 

Mr  Tho8.  DilloD  and  Co 

15.  To  mv  remittance  of  2400  livres,  at 

11a.  peTy  on  Brison 

Feb.    S.  To  his  dnit  of  the  20th  of  December, 

N».  S.  at  uaance»  to  Conu  Connor 

15.  ¥o  my  remittance  of  1595,  W.  at  S2d. 

per,  on  La  Haye 

Mar.  11.  To  amount  of  butter  and  beef,  sent 

him  by  his  orders 

90.  To  agio  of  any  advance  4»a  Us  afiurs, 

at  6  per  cent,  per  ann 

To.  commission  on -^491,  mt  {  per' 
cent,  on  the  first  4  articles  of  the  , 

debit  ••«.• •••.      _ 

To  biokcrage  on  Jt961,  at  f  th  per' 
cent,  on  the  8d  and  4th  of  the 
debit*  and  Ist,  2d»  4di,  and  5th 

of  the  credit ^ 

To  posUge  of  letters •  •  .  T.    0  12  8 


I    40 


1^746  17  4 


Cr. 


I.  fl 


Contra, 
1810.  £. 

Jan.  20.  By  my  diaft  of  iS15d  at  8  per  ceat.1 

Eag.  on  Lawson,  of  I^ndony  for  >  168    0  < 

.  his  account .,.  J 

Feb.  10.  By  mydraft  on  himself  of  1990  Imesl 

Toumois,  at  ll;j^.  per  line  at  us.  >  90    0  i 

to  LiiBorde. .J     . 

,         28«  By  his  remittance  on  Thomas  Hall         70    0  < 
Mar.    9.  By  his  remittance  of  £2S0  Eng.  on^l 

Dillon  9nd  Co.  of  Londoi^  n^o-  >270   0  ( 

dated  at  8  per  cent .   J 

15.  By  my'draR  ofrhuBsett  Or  519&iivie8  I  i^o    hi 
Toumois,  at  lid.  per  to  Tiabeu  J  **^    "  * 

1^755   Ofl 
By  bdanct  due  to  me»  for  which  I  debit  hisl    ||  |^  ^ 


new  account . 


11746174 


Dublin,  March  the  20th,  1809. 
Enon  wni  omissiMit  excepted. 


J%e  Method  qf  Finding  the  Agio. 


Dinded  by  100)9608  M 


av>£ad 
theilgiOb 

Days.  -        Frod. 
Jn,    8>  Md  .  iCJOO  .  .  for  . .  IS  .  .  .  ISOO 
15.  Ftid  .  .  110 

SIO 5  .  .  .  1050 

Sa  Rfcrived  162 

.      ,                                                        M«PM)^ 

4a 14.  .  .    67S 

FfiK  &  Phid  .  .    95 

143  .        ...    7  ...  1001 

M.  RectiTed  90 

Sa  ....••     o...     518 

lS.Pnd[:.  .  186 

939. 19  .  .  .  SS9C» 

98.  RecdTed  70 

169  •••«.•     9-.»*    ovf 

liar.   1.  Paid  ..  250 

419  ...a*.     2...    Mow- 

8.  B;eoeiftd27a 

- 

M9 10  .  .  .  1460 

IS.  lUcci«dl4S 

t^mmm 

T«tl«J».                   • t  "  •      48 

T«li*«ftherkwiact..MOt 

« 

tbenhy 

Deduct^, 
at 6per cent.  .  • 

S)S2    OSS 

iTI  12   (^ 
.    0    0    5i 

Agio 

.  «1 

11 

i 

9608  divided  by  lOQ,  are  mats  ind  decimala  of  a 
oat ;  this  quotient  divkkdlVj  8  ave  shiUiiigai  and. 
or  2  remaining  are  gRMitfl. 

ris.0d.&ir7ds,  QriB9  IS    a 
Subtract  then  J       ld.foc78d«Qr     O    G    1 

Tilt  opcffttioa  is  d^us.:  09 


<l» 
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BOOK.KEEPIl^CL 


booIbn     which  the  merchant  may  with  ease  at  any  time  resort 
to  ascertain  what  remain. 


This  short  account  is  in 

183.  The  Sales-booki  or  Numero  or  Warehouse- 
book*  It  is  formed  by  debtor  and  creditor,  and  ruled 
in  the  manner  of  the  Leger»  with  a  colunm  of  refer- 
ence to  the  Journal  page  of  the  entry. 

18<l.  It  is  unifonnlj^  posted  by  singk  entry,  (be- 
cause the  counterpart  is  in  the  Joumalf)  except  in 
the  caaes  of 

1st,  Barter, 

2d,  Partial  returns  for  consignmint8» 

8d,  And  counterbalancing  accounts  between  fo- 
reign Actors.  In  these  the  two  entries  are  in  the 
Numero-book,  1st  set,  January  15th. 

185.  Wares  receivoi  by  gift  are  entered  in  the 
Numero-book  $  and  if  disposed  of  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  quantity  is  separated  by  the  creditor  entry. 

186.  It  the  wares  be  bartered,  the  quantitv  givea 
away  is  entered  on  the  creditor  side  of  its  title,  and 
the  wares  received  are  entered  on  the  debtor  side  of 
its  proper  title. 

187.  The  accounts  with  foreign  or  other  factors, 
whose  remittances  are  attended  with  loss  or  gain  by 
exchange,  have  inner  columns,  which  form  these  par- 
ticular accounts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  accounts 
of  goods  and  wares ;  and,,  therefore,  these  balances, 
($73.)  are  ascertained  and  collected  in  the  same 
manner  like  the  other  balances,  and  respectively 
brought  to  the  debtor  or  creditor  column  ot  the  ba- 
lances of  the  Day-book,  according  to  the  rate  of  ex- 
change of  the  day,  §  IS6. 

1&».  An  the  accounts  of  wares,  and  with  foreign 
and  other  fitctors,  bilb,  and  voyages,  are  entered  in  a 
very  short  though  satisfactory  manner,  to  enable  the 
bookkeeper  to  collect  the  balances,  §  61. 

189.  The  accounts  of  goods  admit  but  of  one  ex- 
ception, that  is,  when  the  precise  value  of  any  speci- 
iic  quantity  cannot  be  made  out,  {§  100. )  in  which 
case  they  are  to  be  closed  with  a  double  buance,  and 
the  amount  of  the  money,  value  of  each  sale,  is  to  be 
entered  in  the  Numero-book* 


CHAK.  XII. 

Jrticks  which  have  EfUrus  in  the  JtfWtey  Cfdumns 
oftheJoMmaL 

Articles  1^*  '^^^  "^^  ^^  posting  the  Journal  is,  the  title 

which  have  being  entered  in  the  language  of  the  Journal^  enter 
cntiiet  in  the  amount  of  each  debtor  and  creditor  entry  in  the 
the  money  money  eolumn. 

thlMTr-         1*^»  Of  cash. 
na)^       '        2d»  Acceptances  and  notes  payable* 
3d^  Bonds  payable. 

4th,  Contracts  for  money  borrowed  on  bottomry 
payable. 

5th,  The  discount  of  the  2d,  3d.  and  4th  articles, 
in  the  event  of  payment  before  they  becoa&e  due. 

6th,  The  acc«unutitl«»  A.  B.  his  account,  A.  B.C. 
tKrir  account. 


I  Dcramal  tceoohitr^'tlii  ifcbtoff 
Ml  tlMst  aomuies  exactly  agree 


7th,  AU  coi 
and  creditor  sidea  ot  \ 

with  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the  cash* 
personal  accounts  in  the  bala&ce-sheMb     - 

191.  The  creditor  side  of  cash  can'flhrer  be  gmtcr 
than  the  debtor  side,  but  by  an  error,  §  89;  if  tks 
creditor  side  of  A.  B.  his  account,  and  of  A.  B.C 
their  account,  be  greater,  the  merdbantcmea  ao  muck  i 
and  his  property  on.  the  debtor  ida  il  leaseiied  by  ao 
much. 

192.  But,  Notes  payaUe. 

Acceptances, 

Bonds  payable. 

Contracts  for  bottomry  payable,* 
are  real  debts  in  their  first  entry,  and  being  payabk 
at  a  future  day,  may  be  lessened  by  discount  i  for 
this  reason  this  title  is  to  have  a  special  entry  in  the 
money  colunm  of  the  debtor  side,  precisely  to  take 
off  an  error  which  would  really  be  on  the  creditor 
side  of  the  account ;  for  example,  if  the  note  passed 
for  £60  be  paid  by  j^49 ;  the  article  for  which  it 
was  oassed  really  cost  but  c^'49.  (See  1st  set, 
Idarch  19.)  This  item  of  discount  will  appear  in  the 
closing  of  these  accounts  in  the  Leger,  by  the  title 
of  profit  and  loss.  All  anticipated  payments  are  with- 
in this  rule. 

193;  Then  let  each  page  of  the  Journal  be  added, 
and  the  total  of  it  carried  to  the  balance-sheet,  and 
collected  into  one  sum  in  the  balance-sheet. 

194.  The  merchant  then  proceeds  to  examine  by 
his  Numero-book  what 

Wares, 

Bills, 

Bonds, 

Bottomry  contracts  receiveable. 

Ships, 

Houses, 

Lands, 

Furniture, 

What  is  the  orimal  value  of  the  ffooda  closed  by 
a  double  balance ;  tne  total  charves  c7  wares  on  com- 
mission not  closed ;  hia  share  en  wares  in  company ; 
charges  on  do. ;  adventures  in  Co.  \  the  balances  due 
by  foreign  or  other  factors^  whose  accounts  have  in- 
ner columns ;  this  total,  with  the  total  of  the  debtor 
side  of  the  J^umaly  is  the  saaie  that  should  appear 
on  the  debtor  side  of  the  bafamce  aheet  in  the 
Leger. 

195.  And  the  total  of  the  ersdilor  aide  of  flip 
Journal,  with  the  balances  due  by  the  merchant  t» 
ficMtign  or  other  ftctors,  whose  aocoimta  have  inner 
columns,  and  the  total  caah  sujoont  of  the  sales  of 
such  wares  as  ate  closed  by  a  doiMe  taehnce,  nd 
sales  on  commiaaian  not  doM,  fi[»Mitli»aanieanouaC 
that  diould  appear  on  the  creditor' side  of  the  bahnee 
sheet  in  the  Leger. 

196.  The  diBerenee  between  these  two  aiABt'is 
the  real  property  of  the  metdkmitf  md.  tolvtt  tiie 
question,  ff^t  is  the  merchant  worth  f 

197.  If  the  merchant  desire  to  ascertain  predselj 
his  gain  or  loss  ibr  any  ^iitioillar  ^ciiod,  he  u  then 
to  debit  and  credit  Uie  stock  title  m  the  money  co- 
lumna  in  the  Journal^  whenever  tiM  Mit  eecom  B^ 
ger,  pageG.  - 


'Remain. 


wao%4s.iBfBJ^iv^ 


ms 


196.  And  tbe  differeiice  of  the  two  tides  of  the 
Jbiifft4  tosether  with  the  balances  of  the  Numero- 
book,  will  Slew  the  gain  or  Iom  (balance-sheet,  Le- 
ger)  ;  for  the  credit  side  of  stock  countervails  all  Ae 
effects  the  merchant  has,  and  the  debu  doe  to  liim ; 
ns  the  debtor  side  countervails  all  the  debts  he  owes ; 
and  therefore^  if  the  debtor  side  of  the  Journal,  with 
the  bdbmces  of  the  Numero-book,  be  greater,  there 
most  be  a  gain :  if  it  be  lesa,  there  nmit  be  a  kias. 
In  the  i^une  manner,  if  the  amount  of  the  debtor  and 
creditor  sides  of  the  etock  aoeoiint  be  added  to  the 
balance-sheet,  (as  it  is,  2d  account,  Leger,  page  6.) 


the  gain  or  loss  will  appear  in  the  same  manner.  Book. 
The  stock  account  also  may  be  formed  from  the  ba-  JS^puv* 
lance-sheet,  asjt  is  in  the  3d  account,  Leger  Baknce. 
19^  Finally,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  ba- 
lance-sheet formed  in  the  Day-books,  there  is  nothiog 
necessary,  but  to  shew  that  the  difference  of  the  tots 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  Journal  account  is,  and  ought 
to  be  the  same,  as  the  sum  or  the  balance  of  the  cash 
and  personal  aceoiuto  in  the  bdanee-dhee^  of  the 
Leger.  In  the  Leger,  2d  account,  the  sum  is  tbe 
«niie)  ttrfiffl  the  ottier  items  are  proved  by  inspec* 
tion  to  be  the  same. 


f  NttBX  to  the  Day-Book. 

Hemy,  JtmM,  9;  1  s  8,  & 

KiBg>  Mm,  O.  A.  Bs.  in'Oe^  1,  if  1, «;  1,  V;  t,  4: 

Ker,  WmUm,  S,  & 

Kaoe,  William,  3»  5;  S,  & 

King,  Jolm,  H.  A.  S,  & 

Wabh,  Jamqp,  1,  6|  S,  9s  3i  >>• 

Ranner,  Robert,  1 ;  9,  9. 

S^tt,  Joho,  9,8;  2,  9. 


%9. 
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DAY-BOOK. 


Jii  iiwent&ry  ^my  £^£t£9  and  IMf4  ocitipej  edten  this  DaU  6y  me  A.  B, 

■  ^■■«  .MiM  ■  EDi^'itJBGH,  Jan.  1.  1810.  -  ^   t 

I  ha»e  k  readr  money ,  .  ,  £  2000  0  0 

in  the  koyal  Bank , ,  ,     4000  0  0 

tny  hause  and  furniture,  worth  . ISOO  0  0 

7  pipes  of  port  wine>  A-  .  , ,*.•.<       560  0  0 

Delivered  4  do.  inio  Co.  1 ,  under  the  direction  of  James  Hi?gini    ,   .  .  ,       320  0  0 

Taken  5  tons  of  madder  into  Co.  2,  with  John  Scott,  (mark)  A 300  0  0 

Due  to  me 

By  Robert  Runner ,  .       100  0  0 

By  John  King,  our  account  of  exehange  in  Co.  3» . .   **.,****.      500  0  0 

^i  ,.    .      ,/  ■  ■>  --  -- 

•'-:          ;.             £9580  0  0 

9. — -:^ii_ 

Bought  of  Thomafl  Willan,  for  ready  money,  ' 

S  Tons  of  madder,  at  £2j  ^  cwt-  mark  B*    .  i  .  « 

2- 

Sold  for  ready  money » 

J  Pipe  of  port  wine ,.«..... ,,-• 

2.  

Bartered  with  James 'Reeves^  1  pipe  of  port  wine  for  IJ  ton  of  madder,  at  £3  ^  cwi.l 
M.  C.    ,.,.-.**....,,.,, ,  .  ,  . .  j 

2,  

Lent  Jamea  Walsh,  to  be  be  repaid  in  1  month,  with  intere^tt  at  5  W  cent.     ...... 

4,   

Drawn  on  John  King  of  London,  O.  A.  of  Exchange,  a  btU  of  £  50*  at  usance,  faraurl 
of  Jamea  Quin,  or  order  j  value  received  of  do.  at  £1^  V  cent,  advance  ......  J 

4,  

Drawn  on  John  King  of  London,  O.  A.  of  Exchange,  a  bill  of  -^450,  3t  usance,  fa-| 
vour  of  Jamei  Williams,  or  order  j  value  received  of  do.  at  4^  1  V  cent,  advance  .  .    J 

5.  

Received  from  James  Higgins,  the  account  of  the  ealea  of  our  red  wine. 

The  toul^es  of  8  pipet ^720    0    0 

Hii  commission  at  2|  W  cent. IS    0    0 

The  neat  proccedi £702    0    0 

My  half  i ,.*••.»     S5I     0    0 

which  he  paidint  by  a  draft  on  the  Royal  Bank  for  that  sum. 


9580 


WO 


94 


90 


100 


50 


454 


351 


19 


10 


BO0K-KE«PINa 


►      ( n 


ms 


fiodic- 


DAY-BOOK. 


Madder  tn  Co.  2.  with  John  Scott,  A. 

Robert  Runner  ,  *  , 

^John  King,  0.  A,  Ex.  Co.  3, 


DrM. 


'Jan*  h  1810. ' 


Cath , [2000 

Royal  Baok (#000 

House^  See. 

Port  wiac. 

Advent yj^  in  Co<  1,  with  Jwne&  Hig- 

*  gxni. 


Madder,  E* 


Cash 


y  Madder,  C. 


James  Walah 


Caj^h 


Caih 


Royal  Bank 


2.  — 


2. 


100 


94 


*.  d. 


0  0 

0  01 


100 


so  12 


0 


Crs* 


Stock. 


Cash 


Port  wine. 


Port  wine. 


Caah 


4J4 


S5I 


6l-j-  John  King,  O.  A.  Ex.  Co.  S, 


10  0 


0  0 


7150   2  6 


Y  Adventure  in  Co<  1. 


d. 


im 


0  Q 


lOQ  0 


-J-  John  Kiag,  O,  A.  Ex.  Co,  3. 


L^ 


0  0 
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BOOR.KEEPIKGb 


('«) 


Jun.  6.  isia 


Received  from  the  Royal  Bank  the  biknce;of  the  intereit  account  ending  the  24111  of 
December  -,,.,,..,.,. ,  . 


6, 


Sold  for  the  account  of  Co*  %  to  Jaine«  Taylor,  for  an  accepted  draft  on  the  Royml 
Bank,  the  10  tona  of  madder^  marked  A. 

1  Ton  at jf  4    0    0     1      ^  f     if  80    0    0 

9  Ton  at 3  10     0     J      ^  ^^^      I       630    0    0 


My  commitaion  on  the  lak,  at  ^£|  IT  cent. 


710    0    0 
-,•...,..     17  15    0 

692    5    0 

My  half  U ,  t  346    2    6 

John  Scott's  half  ti S46     2    6 

Which  I  have  paid  by  my  draft  on  the  Royal  Bank  »...«,*......,. 


II. 


Remitted  to  John  King  of  London  for  our  account  of  eitchange*  John  Ker's  draft  of 
<£300  at  uftancet  on  Coutti  and  Co.  of  Do.  to  the  opder  of  John  King,  by  my  draft 
on  the  Royal  Bank  in  favour  of  John  Ker «  ^  .  .  *  .  ,  « 


12. 


Shipped  in  the  Lark  of  Leith,  Paul  Henry  master,  and  coniigned  to  William  Kane  of 
Hull  to  set!  for  my  account,  ^  tons  of  madder,  at  firit  cost. 

S  Tons,  B *160    0    0 

H  Do-  C 90    0    0 

Paid  Freight,  iic. ..,,.. •  .  .        13  10    0 


Bottled  for  the  use  of  the  house, 

^  Pipe  of  the  port  wine »  .  .  • 

and  uied  the  remaining  half  to  fill  those  that  leaked. 


13. 


Sold  WiUiam  Ktrt  at  %  months, 
1  Pipe  of  port  wine  .  . 


19. 


24, 


Counterbalanced  by  the  desire  of  John  King  of  London^  what  1  owe  him  by  the  invoice 
of  madder  received  this  date,  against  what  he  owes  me  by  our  account  of  exchange. 
The  balance  to  be  brought  to  hit  accountp  The  balance  to  be  divided  (aee  the 
Numero-book]  is , .  +  ....  h.  . 

He  shipped  in  the  Fame,  James  Law5on  master,  5  tona  of  madder  at  i£S  ^  cwt 


25. 


R0bert  Rtmner  is  dead  and  ijisolvent. 
What  he  owed  me  is  lost   .  * 


£ 

«• 

40 

0 

% 

710 

0 

34« 

« 

■ 

297 

0 

263 

10 

96 

0 

40 

0 

8 
300 

s 

0 

100 

0 

I 


aO€>K-KEEPIN& 


(^J 


T 


Cmk 


John  Scott,  H.  A. 


^ 


Drs 


Jan.B'  ISIO. 


Royal  Bank 


IL 


Min  Kmg,  0.  A.  Ei.  Co.  5. 


12, 


Voyagf  to  Hull. 


13- 


Wmiam  KeiT . 


Charges, 


13, 


24. 


Madder,  I>. 


Jolm  King,  O.  A.  Ex*  ia  Co,  3. 


■25. 


Profit  and  loit* 


40 

no 


S4« 


0  0 


0  0 


96  tf 


1192  2 


&l 


Royal  Bank 


MidderbCo^2, 


Comini»uoD. 


John  Scott,  H,  A, 


Royal  Baiik 


Royal  Bank 


Madder,  B.  C. 


Port 


Port  wine- 
Leakage. 


Crx. 


John  Kingi  O.  A.  £i.  Co.  S* 


John  King  I 

His  account 
Pronti 


Robert  Runner 


£ 
40 


Old 


5^  12 


346 


IS 


2 


^ 


€ 


10  € 


100  €]  Q 

s 


114616 
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B^iOK^KEBP^I^NG. 


t>) 


Jan.  26,  1810.  

Bought  at  the  auction  fiaka  at  m  monthly  with  ike  condltbn  of  the  abatement  of  £1 
W  cent*  V  month  for  ready  money, 

5  pipes  of  port  wine  at  £75  ^  pipe  .  ,  . * ,  ,   .  .   , 

26 ^ 

Bo  tight  of  James  Ker,  on  my  note  payable  in  two  moDth|| 

4  ton  madder,  at  £2,  15s.  W  cwt -  , ....,, 

27.  ^ ^ 

Discounted  to  Jamea  Henry,  the  agent  of  the  tales,  my  debt  for  the  5  pipes  of  port 
wine. 

The  discount  is,  •  ,  *  ,  ,  , £22  10     0 

And  the  sum  due 352  10    0 

Paid  by  my  draft  on  the  Royal  Bank , 

27.  ^ 

Discounted  to  James  Ker,  my  note  payable  in  two  months,  at  6  ¥'  cent.  ^  annum, 

The  dbcount  is -*.....• 2     3     T 

And  the  sum  due ....*...,,   ,  .  .  -  .    217  IG     5 

Paid  m  ready  money  ....  * ....*.*.,., *  .  ^  ^  . 

^ , .  28. 

paid  James  Taylor  the  award  of  the  examiners,  who  viewed  the  hogahead  of  matlder 
M.  A.  by  draft  on  the  Royal  Bank, 

My  half  ia  ... ........,.,, ^5     5     0> 

John  Scott'a  ie  .  .  . ........<*..,..      5     5     Oj 

^, 

Paid  for  the  honaur  of  William  Kane  of  Hull,  his  draft  of  £50,  on  James  Henry, 
prates  led  yesterday  for  nonpayment. 

Charges  of  protest ..,.«.,«  £0   tO     0 

Commission  \  W  cent* ^  .  • 0    5    Q 

\ Fei.%   

Recefred  from  William  Kane  of  Hut!,  an  account  of  the  sales  of  the  4|  tons  of  madder 
consigned  to  him  the  12th  current, 

The  total  sale* .  .  ,  ^ £382     5     0 

His  charges    .  .  ,  , £  0  M     6  ' 

Commission  and  insurance  of  credit  4  IP  cent*    .•..«<   15     6     0 

IB  17    6 

386    7    6 

For  ^iclk  he  has  remitted  me  a  draft  of  Laiiie  and  Co,  on  King  and  Co.  at  7  days  \ 

sight,  for  £il7  *  2  :  6,  winch  inctudea  my  former  demand  of  £  50i  l^s-     -  .  .  .  | 

^ .  2, 

Received  from  James  Walsh,  £  100  lent  to  bim  ,  ,  • ,  ,  .  .  , -  - 

2.  -^ 

Paid  the  expensee  of  the  house  for  the  last  month « 

Saline  . .  .  ,  • /  .  •  £20     0    07 

Petty  charges    . .,..,.. 3  10    OJ 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


Jan.  26.  1810. 


-I-'Port  wine 

1 


J  Madder,  D.  E. 


26. 


27. 


4  James  He 


Discount 


4"  Notes  Ipayable 

1  I 

Discoani    .  • 


28. 


5  Profit  and  loss. 

i 

3  John  Scott,  H.  A. 


28, 


4*WiUiam  Kancof  HuU. 


Feb.  2. 


i.*BiU8. 


2. 


Cash 


Charges. 


VOL*  III.  PART  IV. 


Drs. 


d. 


55210  0 

I    I    ■ 
2210  0 


21716'  5 

I        i 
2  3»  7 


5  5  0; 


5015  0 


100  8   h 


4  :Notes  payable 


1  Royal  Bank 


1  Cash 


Cash 


7j1   8   4 


Cash. 


5  Commission. 


689 


(  3  ) 


B&ok- 
Keeping. 


y  Voyage  to  Hull  by  the  Lark. 


William  Kane  of  HuU 


£ 

375' 


22a 


0  0 


0  0 


35210  0 


21716  5 


1010  0 


5010  0* 


5015 


James  WilsK |  JQO  0 

Prufil  and  Id'-s. 


Cash  .... 


73  10;  0 

!         I 


.145011 


4s 


600  BOOK-KEEPING. 


Book- 
Kceping. 


Total  Sums  of  the  Day-Books  collected  togetlier  to  form  the  Balance-sheet.      \ 


Drs. 

First  p?.^c £7\50  2  6 

Second  page 1192  2  6 

Third  page 751  S  4 


.iC9093  13     4 


Crs. 


£260  0  0 
1146  !()'  3 
11.50  11     5 

.iiiSll     V     8 
62:;:3     5    3 

^909 J  I.;     t 


The  balance  is  the  same  as  the  Lcger,  fol.  G. 


These  total  sums  brought  forward  to  form  the  entire  account  with  the  Nv^-^ero  balances : 


Numero  Balances. 


£9093  13     4 


Fol. 


1 !  Madder, 

I       D.  5  tons 300  0    0 

I       E.  4  do 220  0 .  0 

1  I  Bills, 

I       Laines  and  Co    ..  417  2    6 

1  i  House 1800  0     0 


Port  wine, 

A.  3  pipes  ....     240    0     0 

B.  5  do 375    0    0 


jC  12,115  15  10 


Neat  stock 


:G2S57 


.  .     95S8     8     2 
^  12,115  15  10 


And  to  find  the 
stock  at  the  close 


neat  gain,  deduct  the  neat  stock. at  the  commencement  of 
of  it,  from  the  creditor  side  of  the  balance-sheet. 


the  business  from  the  ucat 


1810. 
Feb.  4.  The  neat  stock  at  the 


close  of. 


} 


£  9588     8     2 


1810. 

Jan.   1.  Total  effects £95SO     0    0 

Profit 8*8     2 


£ 95SS     8     2 


Siockj 
1810. 
Feb.   4.       To  John  King,  H.  A.  .    .£4     1     3 
To  balance 9588     8     2 


And  to  form  the  new  account  of  stock. 
Dr.        !         Cash, 


£  9592    9     5 


By  balance  for  the  total  1 

effects  and  debts  pas-  >  £  9592     9     5 
sive, J 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


NUMEHO  INDEX. 
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BoidB- 
K0tpiii|C» 


A  B 

Fol.  Fui. 

Adventure  in  Co 1  Bills 1 


Fol. 


D 


E 


1- 


G 


H 


House 


N 


O 


Q 


]l 


M 


King,  John,  O.  A.  Ex.  ...   1 


Madder,  in  Co. 2 

Madder 3 


T 


W 


Port  wine     1 


692 


keeping. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


NUMERO-BOOK. 


(1)        ^ 


1810. 


Jaiip 


Jan* 


Jan* 


Jan* 
Jan. 


Jao. 


1 

11 


24 


21- 
26    S 


12 

S 
1 


Adventure  in  Co.  1. 

Mark-'  PipeH, 
Port  wine,    A.        *      ,  - 


Madder  in  Co.  2. 

\  ton»  10 . 


John  Kitig^  O*  J.  Et\  in  Co.  each  one-haff- 

-    £500 
300 

jfSOO 
Balance  to  be  divided  in  the  Jo u rami ^  otherwise  there  c^^n  7 
be  00  biilance ,  , J 


Madden 


Mark.    Tons.) 

B. 

» 

C. 

14 

D. 

5 

E. 

4 

131 

Voyage  to  Hull  per  the  Lrk. 


Mark.  I  T«na.  I 

Madder    |    B.         S 
C.         i 


BiUs. 

Fiijable*  Sum, 

LabeB,     7  days,     jg  417  :  2  :  G 


HomCf 


Port  Wine. 


Mark. 
A, 


Tons* 

7 
5 

12 


320 


soo 


500 
297 


90 
500 
220 


250 


0  .     0 


IS      10 


1800 


560 
375 


Z      (1) 


BOOK-KEEPING- 


NUMERO-BOOK. 
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Book. 
Keepingv 


1810. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan, 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


5    I 


4 

2i 


It 


13 
4 


Closed. 


Closed. 


Ca. 


£oO  0  0 

450  0  0 

300  0  0 

£800  0  0 


Cm. 

Voyage  to  Hull, 
Balance  .  .  .  ,  . 


Mark. 

Terns. 

B. 

3 

C. 

H 

D, 

5 

E. 

4 

134 

Ca. 

Closed. 


Ca. 

Balance. 


Ca. 

Balance. 


Ca. 


Balance, 


Hark. 

jTon^l 

A.   1    1    1 

1 

1 

Oi 

0| 

A. 

3 

B. 

5 

12 

Ca 


d. 


Cr. 


O. 


n 


€r. 


Cr. 


Ci\ 


Ca 


Cr. 


m 

300 


12 

10 

0 


0 
0 


300 
220 


0 
0 


0 
0 


240 
375 


0 
0 


0 
0 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 


L  E  G  E 11. 


(1)    i 


1810, 
Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


1 

4 
6 


1 
5 
6 


Stock, 

To  balance  for  my  oeat  stock 


Br.  11 


C 
95m 


I        I 
8  i     2l 

i 


Cashj 


Dr. 


To  atoek  in  chest ,,« ••.,/ 

To  port  wine  received  .  .  <  . , j  2 

To  John  King  of  London,  O,  A,  of  Exchange  hi  Co.  3 3 

To  John  Kuig  of  Londun,  O.  A.  of  KaLchangc  m  Co.  S* 1 3 

To  Royal  Bank  received  intercBt ......,,.,..,..,.,     1 

To  James  Wabh      1    ^^^^^^ 

Profit  and  loaa  J  •-..--.-*..•  ^  ,<,  . 


1 

0 

0 

fu! 

?J 

0 

^10 . 

*  ' 

6 

if ' 

0 
0 

im 


I      I 


j  U7tj9  !   If;      iO 


Royal  Bankf 


Dr, 


To  Stock ' , J  J  !  40no  j    0  =    0 

To  AUvt:nture  in  Co,  L   .... ,  .  .  .    2=     :*.^1    I     0      0 

To  Madder  in  Co.  2,  ,.,,,.,, J  ^1     710        0  !    0 


To  Atack  for  its  value 


Dt. 


t     (1) 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
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Book- 
Kccping. 


1810. 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


'28 


11 

•1 


Ca. 

By  sundries  for  the  total  of  my  effects  and  debts  active  , 
By  proEt  and  los3  for  my  neat  gain 


cv. 


C<i.  Cr. 

By  madder,  paid  Thomas  Willan 

By  J  inics  Walsh,  lent  him 

By  voyag  ?  to  Hull,  paid  freiglit,  &c 

By  notes  pay.ibLs  paid  James*  Kf.^rr 

By  Juiin  Sj'jlt,  his  acceptance"}        .,t  rn    ^ 

Profit  and  loss  ......   j   P^»^  J^'"^^  Baylor 

By  Willi  .m  Kan:  of  Hull,  paid- bearer 

By  charge:.-.,  paid  iwcral    • 

By  balance  remaining 


Ca. 


Cr. 


£ 
95S0 
8 


9588 


0 

8 


3   160 
3   100 

4'   13 


217 


0 

0 

10 

16 


10   10 

50  !  10 
73  i  10 


6  2113  I  14 


I  2739  10 


By  cash  for  interest ^ 1 

r*y  John  vScott,  H.Ac,  for  my  draft     '. 3 

By  John  King,  D.  A.  Ex.  in  Co.  3 

By  Jain'.'s  Henry  f^r  my  draft 

By  balance 


By  balance 


Cr. 


40 

316 

297 

3-X2 

402.3 


6    ISOO 


1 


0 

2 

0 

10 


5061        0 


0 
2 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
5 


10 


0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
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Bookf 
lUepins* 


1810. 

Jan, 


Jan, 


Jan. 
Feb. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


LEGER. 


(2) 


1 
26 


Port  Wiiie^ 

To  stockp  at  £m,  F 

To  James  Henry-,  at      TO,  V 


Dr. 

Mark*   Pipes, 
A.       7 
B<        S 


12 


Adventure  in  Co.  1.  u'/(/i  Jo/m  Higgins^  each 
one-fmlf^  Dr. 


To  stock  for  4  pipes  of  port  wine  at  £  80  F 
To  pro^t  and  lose,  gamed *  •  *  » 


Maddftr  in  Co.  2.  with  John  Sivftj   each  one- 
halj;  Dr. 


, 


Jan. 


1    To  Block,  for  my  half  of,  at  X3  f*  cwi- 


10 


Vq  Ck  mmisijion    ,*., -.,-.****i 

.To  Juhii  Scott  J  H.  A.  for  hi^  \  of  the  ncut  proceeds 
To  profit  aiid  losa •  .  •  i 


560 

375 


935 


520 
31 


^51 


300 
17 

546 
f6 


0 

15 

2 

2 


710  1     0 


Modat  Runner^ 
To  Stock   ..,.,., 


Dr. 


100 


\  . 


BOOKrKEEPIHa 

LEG£B. 


tO^ 


Xtqnmf. 


1810, 
Jaiu 


Ftb, 


Jan. 


J^n, 


Jnn* 


IS 


€    2 


^ 


( 


B^  cash,  oald *  ,  .  .  « 

By  madikr,  ffiveii  in  baiter  ...*.,....  ^  .  « 

By  WiUiam  Ker,  sold  at  %  monthi «  •  . 

By  chargea  for  the  hou^e ....■#■•• 

By  leakage <  .  .  .  « 

By  baknce ...«««     I 


Cr. 


Mtrk. 

PJIICS. 

A. 

1 

1 

1 

Oi 

01 

A. 

3 

B. 

& 

12 

94 
90 
96 
40 

240 
375 


ms     0 


By  Royal  Bank,  for  tbe  oeat  proceeds  . 


o. 


351 


Ca. 

By  Hoyal  Banki  sold  Jame$  Taylor 

at  1^4    0    O  li^GiPt 
S  10    0      do. 


Toms. 
*  .  1 
.  .  9 


By  pro  St  uid  lotf,  for  hit  iojolyeiief 


Cr. 


so 


710 


100 


0 


0 


▼0UIH.FART1V* 


4x 
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Book- 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


LEG£R. 


(3) 


1810. 
Jan. 


Jm. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


11 


2 
£6 


e 

28 


John  King  of  London^  O-  A.  ofExcL  in  Co.  3. 
each  one  kalf^  Dr, 


To  stock,  for  remittances t  £500 

To  Roral  Bank,  for  John  Ker's  draft  on  Coutts 

and  Co.  London,  for 300 

To  John  King  I  H.  A,  gained  hy  exchange  »,.*.- 
To  profit  and  loss,  do. .>,,.« 


per  cent. 


500 

4 


B05 


Madder^ 


To  cash,  bought  of  Thoa.  Wilka^  at  if  2  13  4  f  cwt 

To  port  wine,  received  in  barter .  .  *  ,  3     0  0 
To  John  King,  O,  A.  exch*  for  the 

balance 3     0  0 

To  notes  payable,  bought  of  James  Ker  2  15  0 


Dr. 


Blarlu;  Tom. 


B. 
C* 

D. 


3 

H 

5 
4 


James  Wahh^ 


Dr: 


To  cash  lent,  to  be  repaid  in  on^  month,  with  interest  at  5  V'  cent« 
To  proit  and.kiig|  gamed  •  .  • «  . 


John  Scott,  his  account^ 

To  Royal  Bank,  for  the  neat  proceedB  of  madder  in  Co. 
To  cash,  for  the  award  against  the  madder  spoiled    *  .  . 


Dr. 


160 
90 

SOO 
220 


770 


100 


346 
5 


351 


100   S 


12 
5 


17 


i 


Ai 
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Book- 
Kee|>iiigw 


1810- 
Jan> 


£4. 


Ca. 


Cr. 


By  casb,  for  my  draft,  favour  of  James  Qumn  ,  * 
By  casht  far  my  drafE»  favour  of  James  Williams 
By  madder  for  the  bdsuice  of  this  ........ 


.  50 
450 
SCO 


Ex. 

U 

1 
0 


J 

1 
1 
S 


50 
300 


12 

10 

0 


6 
0 
0 


805 


Feb. 
Feb. 


12 

4 


Ca. 


By  a  voyage  to  HuU 


By  balance) 
do.    i 


Cr. 


Mark. 
fi. 
C. 

E. 


Tons. 
3 
1 
5 
4 


,} 


6 
6 


S50 

300 
220 

770 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Feb. 


By  cash,  for  pnncipal  and  interettt 


Cr. 


100 


Jan. 


Ca. 

By  madder  in  Co.  2-  for  the  neat  proceedij 
By  balance  due  to  me^ 


Cr. 


2 
6 


S4G 
5 


12 
5 


6 
0 


351     17 


6 


708 


IMe* 


1810. 
Jan, 


Jan. 


JtD* 


Jaa« 


Jan. 


(♦)      Z 


19 


13    2 


27 


27 


Voyage  to  Hull  per  the  Lark^  Paul  Henry^ 
Master^  Dr. 

To  madder,  >    consi^aed  to  WiUiain  Kane  for  my  acceptance    . 

caahi       J    paid  might  for  tons  4^ 

To  profit  and  Iom   ......  .^  .,,...«*,«,..«•«  . 


250 

13 

102 

366 


0 
10 
17 


0 

0 
6 


William  Kerty 

To  port  winci  for  1  pipe 


Dr. 


96 


S    To  Royal  Bank,  for  my  draft  .  .  , 
To  proEt  and  los3  for  the  discount 


Dr. 


28 


1 

5 


352 


375 


10 
10 


0 
0 


Notes  Payable^ 

To  Royal  Bank  paid  to  Jamet  Ker  ie220 
To  profit  and  lose  for  the  diacount    .  .  •  • 


Dr. 


in 

2 
220 


16 
3 


William  Kane  ofHuUj 


Dr. 


To  cash  for  bis  draft  proteated 
To  conuniuion  kt  i  per  cent.   . 


4 
5 


m 

0 
50 


10 

5 

u 


0 
0 


John  King  of  London^  H.  A. 
To  balance  due  to  him  .  .  .  .  .  .v .  <  *  * 


Dr, 


JJ 


Z,        |4) 


isia 

Feb. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


26 


26 


Feb. 


Jan. 


9* 


^     B€K>K-KE.£9I>ra 

L^GSR. 
Ca.  O. 

By  bills  for  th^  nmt  proceedi  • « 

Ca.  Cr. 

By  balance  due *•«• * 

Ca.  Cr. 

By  port  wine  bought  from  him  >••*•• , 

Ca.  O. 

I     Payable,     I 
By  midckr,  piBSed  m  James  Ker  [March  ^i  |  .  .  • , 

Ca,  Cr. 

By  biUt  for  the  amount  •.,..« •..**. 

Or.  Cr. 

By  John  King,  O.  A.  £s*  gaioed  by  eichaDgr *  .  . 


909 


Ktepmgw 


WO 


96 


375 


2a) 


6 


£0 


15 


n^ 


B0ok. 
Xaeptngii 


BO.OK-KEEPKNG;: 

L£Q£R. 


(5> 


1 


1810. 
Feb. 


Billsy 


Pay  a  We. 


To  voyage  to  HuU,    1    for  Laine  a^d  Co*     7  days 
William  Kane,     |  on  King  and  Co 


Dr. 


j^ilT,  168. 


il7 


2 


Feb. 


Commission^ 

To  proBt  3Dd  losBj  gained 


Dr. 


18 


Jan,         13    2     To  port  wine  for  the  l^ouie    ...-,.* 
Feb»        1 3    S    To  ca»li}  for  sakries  and  petty  expences 


J>r. 


2 
1 


40 
113 


0 
10 

10 


Profit  and  Loss^  Dr. 

To  Robert  Runner,  lost *i« *  *  < 

To  charges - .*,,,*•*>. 

To  cash  paid  for  the  defect  of  madder  in  Co 

To  stock  for  my  neat  gain .,*,,»-.•-.♦.. 


100 

113 

5 

8 


0 

10 

5 

8 


0 
0 
0 

f 


227 


SI*     <*) 
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1810. 


Jan. 


Co. 

By  balance 


Cr. 


By  madder,  on    .  ,  . 
By  William  Kaoe,  on 


Cr. 


46710 

.   so 


at  2i  V  cent. 
at    \  V  ccDt. 


Feb. 


Co, 

By  profit  «nd  Ioh  For  the  balance 


Cr. 


<'  <  1 


Ca. 

fiy  adfenture  in  Co,  .  .  •.•  •«  .  t^  .  p  gaintd 

By  maddf  r  in  Co '...,«..  do« 

By  James  Walsh    .  -  -  - -.  ,  do- 

By  John  King  of  London,  Q.  A*  Ex, «  .  do. 

By  Toyage  to  Hull  ,  .  ,  .  .  »^ «  ^  .  .  .  .  do. 

By  Jamei  Henry  for  discount  •  .  .  .  ■  <  do. 

By  notes  payable  for  do«    .........  d0. 

By  comouAiiQii  ...,,..«...».«  do. 


Cn 


£ 
417 


17 
0 


18 


113 


SI 

46 

0 

4 

102 

22 

IS 

227 


15 

5 


10 


0 
2 
S 
1 
17 
10 
3 
0 


6 


718 


1810. 

Feb. 


BX>OK-KGfiPINa 


(«)         ^ 


Btdancey 


Dr. 


To  cash, ,  .  .  - 

To  Royal  Bank,  *  • 

To  Sohn  Scott,  hia  account^ 
To  William  Kerr, 


1^6240    6  11 


The  foUowing  are  the  aame  as  the  b^lancea  collected 
from  the  Numero^book ; 


To  hotise  Eflti  moveables^ .^..< 

To  port  wine,  ,  , A-  3  pipe«* 

To  ditto,  .  •  •  .  - ,  B,   5  ditto- 
To  madder,  ....   4...«^....   D.  ^  tons. 

To  dif to, E,  4  ditto. . 

To  bill8,  for  Laiae  lud  Co . « 


-Iftt  Account.- 


2113 

4025 

5 

96 


5 


1600 
240 
S75 
SOO 

417 

9592 


The  total  of  the  columns  of 

the  Day-booki,                                     Dr**  and         Crs. 

l8t  pag«,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .#71^    2  6  (^  ^60    0    4> 

2d  page 1192     2  6        1146  16    J 

3d  page, 751     8  4        1450  H     6 


•  -        *9093  W    4       ^^  T  ^ 

Balance,  J  •  <  ^ 6236  5  8 

aa  it  appear*  on  the  credit  aide  of  this  sheet,  —  ■ 

£909S  13  4 

Therefore  this  part  is  truly  done,  abont  which  alone  a  doubt  might 
be  entertained. 


^  3d  AccouKT* 


To  form  the  Stock  Account  of  the  next  Leger* 

SlocL  Dr,  €uw 

4    1    ■ 


Cr. 


To  bsdaooef  del»t  p«88m»|  ^ 

€or  John  King,  H.  A.J 
F#r  neat  itocki  •  .  .  •  .  ^ 


9588    S    2 


je9592    9    5 


By  balance  (br  the  to* 
tal  of  my  effecti^ind 
debts  acme,  *  *  t  . 

-T — : 


1. 

14 

7 
5 
0 


9592 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


5 
6 
0 
0 


0 

Q 

0, 

0 

0 

6 


ft00R:-l£'&&i^i^<Si 


LEOEB. 


515 


(«) 


1810. 


FcV. 


Jan. 


By  John  Kins  of  LondaD  hU  ac count » 
This  balance  of  the  cash  and 
p^raoiial    account  i. 
iame  as  that  in  the 

book,  page  4, 
Bj  stock,  for  my  ncit  ?tOck, 


Cr. 


lah  and  ~1 
is  the  ( 
'  Bay.    f 


1 
5 


JC6240    6  U 


•  2d  AccoUKT.^ 


To  find  the  proHt  and  loss  on  the  entire  account,  enter  in  the  mo- 
ney column  a  of  the  Day-book  the  reapective  sums  bebnging.to 
that  title  whenever  it  occurs,  and  the  difference  between  tne  two 
coluoma  will  nniwer  the  questbn  |  ai| 


Balanc«^  ,  .  .  £9JdS    d    5 


Stocky 


,   9580    0    0 


9584     1     S 
Profit  and  los«,        S    8    0 


1^9592    9    5 


95SB 


9592 
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•/  Porthe  preceding  cjjccllent  artlde,  the  Editor  Is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Denis  FerraU  of  Dublin,to  whom  the  mereantWe 
world  are  imdcr  great  ohligatioot  ibr  the  vahiable  invention  which  it  contains. 
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B  C 

FoU                                                                  Fol.                                                                   I'ol. 
.    2  Bank,  Royal, 1  Cash 1 


Bills 


Commisssion 


Balphce 6         Charge^ 


D 


K 


H 

Honse 1 

Henry,  James, 4 


J 


K 

King,  John,  O.  A.  Ex.  Co. .  S 

Kerr,  William, 4 

Kane,  William, 4 

King,  John,  H.  A 4 

N 

Notes  payable  .  . 4- 


T 


O 


Kunner,  Robert,  . 


Voyage  to  Hull 


M 

Madder  in  Co S 

Madder % 

Profit  and  loss 5 

/ 

S 

2         Stock 1 

Scott,  John,  H.  A. t\ 

• 

W 

4         Port  wine     S 

Walsh,  James, $ 
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BOORSi  a  general  appcllitioa  for  the  Ru&^ian 

eatanlry,  who  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  dia- 
ngui^hcd  by  the  names  of  vassal  boors  and  free 
ors.     It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  the 
c  peasants,  though  generally  comprehended  among 
e  boors,  both  in  state  papers,  and  in  the  enumcra- 
Son  of  the  people,  are,  in  reahty,  a  distinct  class, 
'  rrning  a  middle  link  between  the  burghers  and  the 
lasal  peasantry,  to  whom  the  name  ofboors  proper- 
belongs.     These  free  peasants  cannot  be  alienated 
sold  ;  roost  of  them  possess  Immoreable  property, 
ind  are  left  in   the  undisturbed  possession  of  what 
ley  earn,  provided  they  duly  pay  their  taxes,  or  per- 
rm  their  stated  tasks  of  labour ;  they  have  the  pri- 
ege  of  educating  their  children  as  they  please;  and, 
short,  are  as  completely  exempted  as  tneir  superi- 
irs  from  all  authority,  except  that  of  the  sovereign 
\d  the  laws  of  the  state.     Under  this  class  are  lo- 
uded  the  foreign  colonists  who  have  settled  in  Rus- 
i  as  husbandmen  ;    and  the  odnodvortzi,  or  one- 
mc  owners,  who  possess  their  houses  and  the  lands 
longing  to  them  as  free  property,  for  which  they 
leithcr  perform  feudal  services,  nor  give  any  portion 
if  their  produce ;  but  are  compelled  to  furnish   re- 
ruits,  to  pay  the  poll  tax,  and  abrock,  and  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  purchasing  in  villages,  or  pos* 
^sing  vassals  as  property.  The    Kozacks,  or  Coa- 
icks,  in  all  their  branches,  Tartars,  Bashkirs,  Vo* 
lis,  Kalmucks,  most  of  the  Monadic  tribes,  and 
e  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  as  they  have  a  real  and 
ritable   property   in   their  lands,  belong  properly 
the  class  of  free  peasants.  Disbanded  soldiers,  who 
go  to  reside  in  the  country,  and  vassals  who  have  pur- 
chased their  freedom  from  their  superiors,  or  obtain- 
ed it  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  services,  are  like- 
wise to  be  numbered  in  the  same  class.     The  male 
Russian  peasantry,  or  those  of  Little  Russia,  hold  a 
kind  of  intermediate  rank  between  the  vassal  boors 
and  those  we  have  described,  being  neither  so   de- 
pendent as  the   former,  nor  so   free  as  the  latter : 
they   are   attached   as  fixed  property    to  the  land, 
separately  from  which  they  can  neither  be  aliena- 
"  ted  nor  sold. 

The  vassal  boors  are  sunk  in  the  most  abject  slave- 
ry,  Disquahfied  from  holding  any  possessions  of  their 
own,  they  and  their  families  are  at  the  absolute  dispo- 
sal of  their  lords,  by  whom  they  may  be  alienated, 
sold*  or  exchanged,  like  any  other  part  of  their  pro- 
perly. These  degraded  people  may  be  distributed 
into  three  classes, — crown  boors,  boors  of  the  mines, 
and  private  boors. 

In  the  condition  of  the  first  cbss^  who  are  the  vas- 
sals of  the  crown,  there  are  various  gradations  of  ser- 
vitude and  ratsery.  Some  of  them  are  absolute  and 
disposable  properly  ;  others  are  attached  to  the  mines, 
ana  can  neither  be  sold,  nor  have  it  in  their  power  to 
lOve ;  while  others  are  merely  tasked  with  a  cer- 
in  portion  of  work,  or  obliged  to  pay  a  stated 
uantity  of  the  produce  of  their  labours.  A  stri- 
ng difference  may  be  obeerved  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasants  of  the  crown,  and  that  of  the 
boors  who  belong  to  individuals.  In  general  the  for- 
mer merely  pay  to  government  an  abrock  or  rent  of 
2 


about  five  rubUi  at  an  average  t  and  at  they  are  cer^  Brwc* 
tain  that  it  will  never  be  raised,  they  have  every  ea*  '•^■*^* 
couragement  to  exert  themselves  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  their  fields,  or  the  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. Many  of  these  are  in  such  comfortable  cir* 
cumstances,  that  they  might  almost  forget  their  state 
of  vassalage,  did  not  the  crown  possess,  and  sotne- 
limes  exert,  the  power  of  granting  them  away. 

The  crown  boors  are  disiiugwished  by  various  de- 
nominations, according  to  their  respective  employ- 
ments, or  to  partuiuUr  circumstances  in  their  condi- 
tioo<  Eight  distinct  kinds  of  crown  boors  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  laws  and  ukaees  of  Russia :  empire  boors, 
who  belong  neither  to  the  court,  nor  the  nobility, 
nor  to  the  monasteries,  but  are  members  or  burghcra 
of  the  empire  j  imperial  boors,  who  belong  to  the 
monarch  personally,  or  ratlier  to  the  court ;  boors  of 
the  black  plough,  who  inhabit  great  part  of  northern 
Russia,  a&  far  as  Archangel ;  post  boors,  who,  in 
lieu  of  the  abrock  and  other  taxes,  are  bound  to  kee|^ 
post  horses  i  court  boors,  whose  service  and  tribute 
go  to  the  support  of  the  imperial  court ;  monastery 
boors,  formerly  attached  to  the  monasteries,  but  now 
throughout  Great,  Little,  and  White  Russia,  uni- 
formly found  under  the  Kameral-hofs ;  economy 
boors,  who,  in  Great  Russia,  were  taken  from  the 
monasteries  and  churches,  and  made  subordinate  to  a 
particular  college  of  economy,  established  for  that 
purpose,  but  since  abolished,  so  that  the  boors  are 
under  the  Kameral-hofs,  retaining  however  their  for- 
mer name ;  and  peltry  tribute  paying  boors,  who 
deliver  their  tribute  in  peltry  or  furs.  The  crown 
boors  possess  one  important  advantage  over  boors  of 
every  other  description,  being  permitted  to  purchase 
from  noblemen,  villages  and  lands,  with  the  vaaaalfl 
belonging  to  them.         # 

The  next  general  class  of  boors  are  those  called  Mine 
mine  boors,  who  are  attached  to  particular  mines,  boors, 
apart  from  which  they  cannot  be  sold  or  exchanged* 
though  they  may  be  transferred  along  with  the  worka 
to  diuerent  masters.  • 

The  third  class  comprehends  those  boors  w»ho  be-  Private 
long  to  individual  noblemen,  and  whose  condition,  boon, 
of  course,  depends  entirely  on  the  temper  or  the 
caprice  of  their  lords.  The  condition  of  many  of 
these  l^oors  indeed  is  far  from  being  unhappy  ;  for 
when  their  lords  arc  wealthy  and  good  natured,  re- 
quiring only  a  moderate  abrock,  they  are  enabled 
to  grow  rich,  and  to  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts 
of  hfe.  In  general,  however,  the  abrock  demand- 
ed by  their  proprietors  is  regulated  by  their  means 
of  getting  money,  and  becomes  thus  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  industry  of  the  peasant.  The  abrock  ex- 
acted by  individual  proprietors  from  their  peasant- 
ry, amounts,  at  an  average,  to  about  eight  or  ten 
rubles  annually  for  every  male.  Besides  this  abrock, 
the  lord  may  demand  from  his  slave  the  labour  of 
three  days  during  each  week  ;  or  may  even  employ 
him  every  day,  provided  he  furnish  him  with  food  and 
clothing.  Nor  is  this  taak  service  imposed  on  male 
slaves  alone.  Women,  and  children  above  the  age  of 
ten,  are  likewise  compelled  to  perform  their  share. 
When  the  peasant  is  thus  obliged  to  give  his  labour 
for  three  days  in  the  week,  the  abrock  is  in  general 
diminished    Sut  6tiU  both  the  quaDtity  of  labotip 
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Boon,      which  he  bat  to  ptrfdrm,  and  the  amount  of  the  taic 
which  he  mutt  paj,  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  hi« 
tyrant.    To  render  his  servitude  still  more  opprrsiive, 
he  moct  resign  to  hJs  lord  a  tythe  of  all  the  property 
ifhich  he  may  earn  by  the  culture  of  his  little  spot  of 
land,  or  by  any  manual  employment ;    and  if  by  any 
accident  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  tribute  which 
he  is  expected  to  pay>  he  must  beg,  borrow,  or  steal,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.    The  master  i»  obliged  to  fur- 
nish  his  vassal  with  a  house,  and  a  small  portion  of  land, 
the  allot  men  t  of  which  h  settled  by  the  etoi^sta,  (el- 
der of  the  village, )  and  a  meeting  of  the  peasants  ihero- 
selves.     If  they  happen  to  exercise  any  trade  more 
pro6table  than  agricultural  employments,  the  abrock 
imposed  upon  them  is  proportionally  higher.     Pea- 
sants employed  as  drivers,  pay  a  certain  portion  evert 
of  their  drink  money,  for  being  permitted  to  drive. 
The  aged  and  infirm  are  allowed  a  certain  portion  of 
food  and  raiment  ;  but  if  any  of  them  chuac  rather  to 
depend   on    pubhc  charity,  than  to  subsist    on  the 
wretched  pittance  which  they  receive  from  their  lords, 
ihcy  must  pay  a  certain  abrock  out   of  what  they 
earn  by  begging.     A  master  is  allowed  to  correct  hia 
slave  by  blows  and  confinement  j  but  for  any  wanton 
cruelty,  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  which  are  said  to  be 
v«xecuied  in  such  cases  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 
A  certain  countess  was  lately  confined  in  one  of  the 
prisons  near  Moscow  with  an   unrelenting  severity^ 
which  she  had  justly  merited   by  her  barbarity  to- 
wards her  slaves.    Instances  of  the  most  dreadful  cru- 
elty, however,  frequently  occur.    M.  Heber,  as  quo- 
ted by  Dr  Clarke,  mentions  one  instance  of  a  noble^ 
^an  having  caused  his  slave  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross. 
The  master  was  sent  to  a  monastery,  and  the  busi- 
ness waa  hu^ihed  over.     The  slaves,  in  their  turn,  am 
extremely  vindictive*     Som#years  ago,  th?  master  of 
a  distillery  suddenly  disappeared,  and  it  was  univer* 
sally  understood  that  his  boors  had  thrown  him  into  a 
boiling  vat.    No  slave  can  quit  his  village,  or  his  mas- 
ter's ^mily,  without  a  passport,  which  he  must  pro- 
duce to  the  storasla  of  every  town  or  village  through 
which  he  happens  to  pass.     The  punishment   of  a 
runaway  is  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  the  go- 
vernment workhouse  ;  and  if  a  person  be  found  dead 
without  a  passport,  his  body  is  given  for  dissection. 
The  boors  on  the  coasts  or  frontier  provinces  often 
find  means  to  effect  their  escape.    In  the  interior  it  is 
'  extremely  difficult,  yet  desertion  is  very  frequent, 
particularly  in  summer,  or  when  there  is  to  be  a  new 
levy  of  soldiers.  A  slave  can,  on  no  pretence,  be  sold 
out  of  Russia,  and  in  Russia  to  none  but  a  person  of 
noble  birth,  and,  if  not  noble,  having  at  least  the 
rank  of  linitenant-colonel.     This  law>  however,  is 
fometimes  evaded  :   Many  of  tlie  boors  are  sold  to 
plebeians ;  and  all  nobles  have  the  privilege  of  letting 
out  their  slaves  for  hire.     In   short ♦  the  condition  of 
ii^  boors  isj  in  general,  deplorably  wretched.     The 
only  property  which  their  lords  allow  them  to  possess, 
i»  the  food  which  they  themselves  cannot,  or  will  not 
cat,  the  bark  of  trees,  chaff,  and  other  refuse  ;  grass, 
water,  and  fish  oi^.   If  by  any  means  they  acquire  any 
portion  of  wealth,  it  becomes  a  very  dangerous  poa- 
session,  and  when  discovered,  is  invariably  seized  by 
their  tyrannical  lords.     A  peasant  in  the  village  of 
Gelo'Molody,  near  Moscow,  who   had  accumubted 
considerable  wealth,  wiehing  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
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a  tradesman  of  the  city,  offered  his  lord  fifteen  thou. 
sand  rubles  for  her  liberty.  The  tyrant  took  the 
ransom,  and  then  told  the  father,  that  both  the  girl 
and  the  money  were  his  property,  and  that  slie  mui 
still  continue  among  the  number  of  his  slaven  *'  Tt  n 
thus,"  sciys  Dr  Clarke,  "  we  behold  the  %h'  n 

vast  empire  stripped  of  all  they  posteiSy  auti /,.,.g 

in  the  most  abject  servitude;  victims  of  tyranny  ana 
torture,  of  sorrow  and  poverty,  of  sicknc^-    -- ^   ^z 
mine,"     ■•  Traversing  ilie  provinces  South 
vy,"  he  continues,  "  the  land  appears  a'  *' 
Eden,  a  fine  soil,  covered  with  corn,  j 
smihng  in  plenty.      Enter  the  cottage 
bourer,  surrounded  by  all  these  richc 
him  dying  of  hunger,  or  pining  from  !jad 
in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  l- 

pastures,  covered  with  cattle,  afford  no  milk  to  Ltro. 
In  autumn,  the  harvest- field  yields  no  bread  for  hii 
children.  The  lord  claims  all  the  produce.  Caq 
there  be  a  more  affecting  sight  than  a  Ruistao  fmmtly 
having  got  in  an  abundant  harvest,  in  want  of  the 
common  stores  to  supply  and  support  them,  through 
the  rigours  of  their  long  and  incleraent  winter  1" 

The  empress  Catharine  often  expressed  her  mmtic- 
ty  to  abolish  the  system  of  vassalage  throughout  th^ 
empire,  or  at  least  to  ameliorate  the  conditios  of  the 
boors,  and  to  restrain  the  abuses  to  which  they  wtrt 
exposed.  To  accomphsh  this  benevolent  purpoie* 
she  instituted  a  regular  tribunal  for  the  boora,  eoure* 
ly  chosen  out  of  their  own  body;  dehvered  the  boon 
at  the  mines  from  the  oppressive  servitude  in  which 
they  had  formerly  been  held;  appointed  overseen 
and  guardians  to  prevent  every  species  of  violence;  and 
on  all  occasions  recommended  gentleness  and  himiai* 
nity,  of  which  she  herself  exhibited  a  moat  landftblr 
example. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  vassals  in  Russia  uw 
those  who  have  been  bom  of  bondmen.  By  the  oom^ 
moo  law  of  Livonia,  every  child,  born  of  an  unmarried 
vassal,  belongs  to  the  estate  on  which  it  is  bom,  wh^ 
ther  the  father  has  been  bondman  or  free.  Peter  L, 
however,  ordained,  that  a  child  born  in  such  ctrcum* 
stances  should  be  free,  if  a  freeman  own  himadf  hf 
father,  and  cause  it  to  be  baptised  in  his  natne.  Not* 
withstanding  the  degraded  state  in  which  the  bcx^n  are 
generally  held,  some  of  them  rise  to  considerable  re* 
spectability.  Several  have  been  known  to  obtain  com* 
missions  in  the  army  for  their  good  behaTiour  $  ai^ 
others  live  coiDlortably  at  home,  havbg  abuadajioriif 
wholesome  food,  and  neat  and  becoming  appareU  111 
some  villages  they  display  a  degree  of  comfort^  tod 
even  of  wealth,  which  the  peasantry  of  very  Sew 
countries  can  rival. 

A  Russian  nobleman  estimates  the  value  of  ^ts  et* 
tate  by  the  number  of  his  vassals,  as  a  Wcti  Isdiai 
estimates  his  by  tlie  number  of  hogshead*.  Some  d 
them  possess  seventy,  or  even  an  hundred  thooMndp 
In  all  mortgages,  the  national  lombard  takes  tk 
vassal  at  forty  ruWes  ;  but  in  the  sale  of  '^, 

they  arc  seldom  or  never  estimaicd  it  to  ]< ^c. 

Id  the  government  of  St  Petersburgh,  every  ak»e  11 
valued  at  200  or  SCO  rubles,  according  to  ike  m^ 
Uty  of  the  estate  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  todr 
price  is  commonly  much  lower,  though  there  is  icaite* 
ly  any  part  of  the  empire  where  it  is  under  1 00  rub' 

According  to  aa  enumeratioD  of 
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t  item  1781  to  HSS,  in  the  fortr-oo^  vkcpoyal- 
fiet  of  the  empire,  the  number  of  crown  boors  was 
^S7%B0:^^  and  of  private  buors  6,67S,!239.  See 
Tod  he's  View  of  the  ftiunan  Empire  ^  and  Clarke'* 

BOOSHOOANAS,  or  Boosuuanas,  a  u^bc  of 
Caffret  who  iuhabk  a  fertile  countrjr  in  the  south  of 
Africa.  Their  manner*  are  remarkably  armpL%  and 
their  pnncipal  occupAlion  is  in  attciidrng  their  cow?> 
mod  huntiTig  the  aniclupe.  The  relative  duties  of  the 
and  women  are^  in  a  singuUr  manner,  inter- 
Bffcd.  The  women  break  up  the  ground  with  an 
iron  hoe,  $ow  the  seed,  reap  the  grain,  and  deposit  it 
IB  their  granaries  in  a  state  fit  for  use;  while  the  men 
attend  the  cattle,  milk  the  cows,  and  prepare  the  dif* 
ftrtm  articles  oF  dress  for  their  wives  and  childreiu 

The  capital  of  the  Boo&hooanas  is  Leetakoo,  a 
large  and  populous  town,  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  nvcr  of  considerable  size.  Leetakoo  wat 
estimated  by  the  commissioners  who  visited  it  in  1801; 
CO  be  as  larg-e  in  circumference  as  Cape  Town,  inclu- 
ding  all  the  gardens  of  Table  Valley.  The  streets  are 
STgalar,  and  the  buildings  very  low.  The  ground 
plan  of  every  house  is  exactly  circular,  and  is  from  1^ 
to  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  floor  consists  of  hard 
beaten  clay»  elevatcd^bout  four  inches  above  the  sur- 
Itce  of  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  house; 
to  the  Iieight  of  four  feet  from  the  floor,  is  formed  of 
stone  laid  on  clay,  having  wooden  spars  erected  at 
certain  distances.  About  one-fourth  part  of  the  cir- 
cle is  entirely  open,  and  this  open  part  was  the  part 
which  sremed  alwjiys  to  face  the  east.  By  means  of 
an  inner  circular  wall  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  house»  and  of  the  sajne  radius  as  the  outer  wall, 
iO  as  to  cut  off  one-third  of  the  circamference,  an 
apartment  is  formed,  in  which  they  deposit  their  clo- 
toingt  their  ivory  ornaments,  their  hassagiis,  Tthe 
weapon  which  they  use  in  hunting  and  fighting,)  tneir 
knives,  and  other  articles  of  valne.  In  this  apartment 
the  heads  of  the  family  sleep,  while  the  children  sleep 
ID  the  half  closed  viranda,  which  compreliendi  two- 
thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle*  The  roofs 
of  the  houses  are  round,  and  pointed  in  the  form  of  a 
tenty  thatched  with  reeds,  or  the  straws  X)f  the  holcus* 
Every  house  is  surrounded  with  a  pallisade,  the  open 
•pace  between  which  and  the  house  is  reserved  for  the 
granary.  The  grain  is  lodged  in  jars  of  baked  clay, 
each  of  which  holds  about  100  galions^  Each  jar 
ilatids  upon  a  tripod  of  baked  clay,  which  raises  it 
iliout  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  A  round  straw 
^oof»  erected  on  poles,  forms  a  covering  for  the  jars 
In  tuch  a  manner,  as  to  allow  an  opening  into  each  of 
them,  Leetakoo  [contains  about  two  or  three  thou- 
sand houses,  and  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 
EaatLong.  27«,  and  South  Lat,  26^  SC,  See  Bar- 
row's yoyoge  to  Cochin-China^  p.  390.  (h) 

BOOT  AN,  or  Bctaan,  a  province  dependant 
^n  Thibet,  and  situated  between  that  country  and 
Bengal,  The  limits  of  this  province  are  not  accu- 
ntely  ascertained.  Pandrong,  and  the  chain  of 
tnountains  near  it,  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
boundary  between  Bengal  and  Thibet ;  but  it  ap- 
pean  from  later  authorities,  that  they  form  the  boun- 
dary between  Thibet  and  Bootan.  This  country 
abounds  with  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  ctenjal 


verdure.  Rich  orchards,  fertile  ftelds,  and  thriving 
villages,  crown  their  summits,,  while  forests  of  lofty 
tree*  rise  at  their  base.  Bootan  is  bounded  on  the 
south,  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  tn  the  space 
of  fifteen  miles,  rise  to  the  perpendicular  Iieight  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  plains  of  Bengal.  The 
few  passes  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  citain  aiie 
strongly  fortktied,  and  the  road  to  Tastuisudon,  the 
capital  of  Bootan,  is  over  the  fuggptd  summits  of 
high  mountains  and  dangerous  precipices,  lo  ad- 
vancing still  farther  into  the  interior,  we  meet  with 
another  lofty  chain  of  mountaini  covered  with  &now« 
called  Hinta/a^  or  Himmaieh,  which  is  seen  at  the 
distance  of  150  miles.  This  chain  runs  betAveen  Tas» 
sasudou  and  Pandrong,  and  the  mountains  are  snppo* 
sed  to  exceed  in  height  even  the  highest  of  the  Andes, 
Mr  Turner  is  of  opinion,  that  iron,  and  a  small  portion 
of  copper,  are  the  only  metals  in  this  province;  The 
inhabitants  of  bootan  are  supposed  to  have  a  nearer 
affinity  to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  Hindoos.  They 
carry  on  a  considerable  commerce  vrith  the  people  of 
Sirinagur.  They  bring  to  that  country  rock  salt 
and  borax,  and  carry  back  in  exchange  the  salt  which 
is  brought  from  Lahore,  and  is  calkd  Nemuk  La* 
hoarce*  For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  pro- 
vince, Jre  Tumer*a  Account  of  an  Emha^y  to  th€ 
Court  of  the  Te^thoQ  Lama  in  rkiitet.  See  also  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Hardwicke's  Narrative  qfaJounmif  to 
Sirinagur  in  the  Anatic  Researches^  vol.  vi  p.  369L 
and  Thibet,     (h) 

BOOTES,  the  name  of  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  containing  23  stars  in  Ptolemy's 
catalogue,  28  in  Tycho's,  3^  in  Bayer's,  52  in  He* 
velius's,  54  in  Flarastead*s,  and  64  in  the  catalogue 
published  in  the  Tables  de  Berlin.  See  Astrokomy, 
p.  75L     (w) 

BOPAL,  or  BoPALTAX,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  same  name  in  the 
country  of  Malwa,  As  the  only  correct  account  of 
this  town  is  that  which  is  given  by  Mr  Hunter,  in 
his  Narrative  of  a  Jonmcy  Jrom  Agra  to  Oujmi 
performed  in  the  year  1792,  we  shall  make  no  apolo* 
gy  for  presentinz^  it  in  his  own  words.. 

"  The  town  of  Bopal  is  extensive,  and  surround- 
ed with  a  stone  wall.  Oo  the  outside  is  a  large 
gunge,  with  streets  wide  and  straight.  On  a  rising 
ground,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  is  a  fort  call- 
ed  Futteh-gurh,  newly  erected,  and  not  yet  quite  fi- 
nished. It  has  a  stone  wall  with  square  towers, 
but  no  ditch*  The  spot  on  which  it  is  built  is  one 
solid  rock.  To  the  south-west,  under  the  walls  of 
this  fortf  is  a  very  extensive  tank,  or  pond,  formed 
by  an  embankment,  at  the  confluence  of  itvt^  streams 
issuing  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  form  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre  round  the  lake.  Its  length  is 
about  six  mdes,  and  fmm  it  the  town  hat  the  addition 
of  ial  to  its  name.  These  hills,  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  contain  a  soft  ir^e^  stone,  and  a  red- 
dish granite,  the  latter  of  which  seems  well  calculated 
for  buildings  that  will  resist  water  and  the  injuries 
of  the  weather.  It  is  accordingly  used  in  the  new 
embankment,  which  is  mrw  building  at  the  east  end 
of  the  lake.  From  this  part  issues  the  small  ri^r 
Patara,  and  it  is  sajd  that  the  Betwah  takes  its  rise 
from  another  part  of  the  same. 
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The  town  anJ  territory  of  Bop-^l  are  occupied 
hy  a  colony  of  Patans,  to  whom  they  were  assigned 
by  Atireng-Zebe.  The  present  Nawab,  Mohammed 
Hyat,  a  man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  bad,  from  in- 
doiencei  love  of  pleasure,  want  of  capacity,  or  devo- 
tion, resigned  the  whole  administnition  into  the  bands 
of  hiii  dcwaUk  wbo  was  born  a  Bramin»  but  purchasedi 
when  a  child,  by  the  Nawabj  and  educated  Id  the 
Musftuhnan  faith. 

The  revenue  of  Bopal  U  estimated  at  ten  or 
twelve  lacks  of  rupees.  It  doea  not  pay  any  regular 
tribute  to  the  Mahrattas ;  but,  from  time  to  time,  a 
handsome  present  is  given  to  conciliate  their  friend^ 
«hip.  The  people  seem  to  be  happy  under  the  prc- 
Bent  government ;  and  the  dewan,  by  his  hoepitalily^ 
and  tlic  protection  afforded  to  Strangers,  had  mduced 
the  caravans*  and  travellers  iu  general,  to  take  this 
road  between  the  Deccan  and  Hindoatan."  East 
Long,  77^  28^  North  Lat.  25^  14'.  See  Asiatic 
Hcsearche&f  voL  i.  p,  31,  32.     {j) 

BORACIC  Acid.     See  Chemistry. 

BO  R AC  ITE,     See  Oryctognosy. 

BO R  AGO,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Penlan- 
dria,  and  order  Monogynia,     See  Botany,     (u?) 

BORASSUS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  cla^  Dioe- 
cia,  and  order  Hexandria.     Sec  Botany,     (hj) 

BORAX.     See  CHEMisTity. 

BORBONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  clasi 
Siadelpbta,  and  order  Decandria.      See   Botany. 

BORDA,  John  Cicahles,  a  celebrated  French 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Dax,  in  tlie  department  of  the  Landcs,  on  the  4th 
of  May  173S,  His  mother  was  Mana  Theresa  de 
Lacroix,  and  his  father  was  John  Anthony  Borda, 
whose  ancestors  had  acquired  considerable  distinction 
in  the  French  army. 

The  subject  of  the  following  article  began  his  stu- 
dies in  the  college  of  the  Bamabites  at  Dax,  where 
he  gave  early  indications  of  his  future  genius.  Ha- 
ving remained  a  considerable  time  at  this  scmiDary, 
he  was  put  under  the  charge  of  tbe  Jesuits  of  La 
Fleche  ;  and  such  was  his  ardour  for  study,  and  bis 
superiority  of  talents,  that  he  very  frequently  carried 
off  the  prizes  which  were  held  out  as  the  reward  of 
youthful  genius,  The  Jesuits  were  not  blind  to  the 
grealness  of  his  talents,  and  exerted  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  press  him  into  iheir  order  ;  but  his  at- 
tachment to  geometry  was  too  powerful  to  be  wcak- 
rfted  by  any  allurements  which  the  Jesuits  could  hold 
out. 

The  ardour  for  mathematical  research  which  Bor- 
^a  so  early  displayed,  received  an  unfortunate  check 
from  his  father,  who  was  hostile  to  the  prosecution 
of  such  unprofitable  studies,  Borda  saw  the  oppo- 
iitioii  with  which  he  was  to  be  assailed,  and  endea- 
voured to  soften  it  by  proposing  to  enter  into  the  en- 
gineer service  of  the  army,  where  the  objects  of  his 
profession  would  neeeBsarily  require  a  knowledge  of 
geometry  and  physics.  His  father,  however,  having 
eleven  children,  and  being  obliged  to  support  two  of 
his  sons  who  were  already  in  the  army,  was  anxious 
that  Charles  should  look  forward  to  some  situation 
in  the  magistracy,  which  might  be  obtained  without 
much  expense  and  trouble*     To  these  views  of  liis 


father  Borda  reluctantly  submiifed  :  Ivijt,  tfter  hi. 
ving  thus  lost  some  of  tbe  i  ,| 

youth,  a  friar,  who  was  a  t  _,, 

ther,  obtained,  by  ean  ,  the  rt  prai  of  s 

sentence  ^v'hich  had  con  ^     ^  ctual  mactifttv 

the  genius  and  talents  of  his  son. 

AVlirn  excTj  restraint  was  renao%*ed»  Borda  <ievDU^ 
himself  to  his  favourite  science;  and^  to  the  year 
1753,  when  he  was  orily  twenty  years  of  ^^^  ^  '^at 
thought  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  \  ^* 

ted  D^Alembert.  Borda  was  at  this  timi:  uu-^uv  to 
enter  into  the  engineer  service,  \\hich  would  bav« 
carried  him  to  a  distance  from  Paris ;  but  D'Alen* 
bert,  who  felt  an  interest  in  hi»  future  progress,  wrote 
to  his  friends,  dissuading  them  from  such  a  step,  aad 
advising  him  to  remain  in  tbe  capital,  and  look  for* 
ward  to  a  situation  in  the  academy.  Iafluenct?d  by 
this  advice,  Borda  entered  the  light  horee,  and  €0»* 
tinuing  his  mathematical  studies,  he  became  pro fesoor 
to  his  comrades. 

In  1756,  he  laid  before  the  academy  a  memoir  oo 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  which  wa^  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  its  proceedings  ;  and  m 
tbe  same  year  he  was  appointed  an  associate  of  tW 
academy. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  called  into  actife  aer* 
vice*  and  was  present  at  the  bat  lie  of  Histembeckt 
on  the  26lh  July  1757i  as  aid-de-camp  to  M.  ik 
Maillebois.  He  willingly  returned,  however*  frocn  % 
species  of  duty  which  interrupted  the  progress  ^  bit 
studies ;  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  became  m 
candidate  for  a  situation  in  the  engineer  service  i  amd 
such  was  the  estimation  in  wliicn  his  taleuti  vrcre 
held,  that  he  was  received  without  examioationt  md 
immediately  employed  as  an  inspector  of  tbe  dock* 
yards. 

This  new  appointment  was  particularly  favoumble 
for  calling  into  action  the  peculiar  tal  '  ^ .     '  u 

It  inspired  him  with  a  fondness  fort  .„: 

related  to  the  naval  service ;  and,  what  ^clUvn;  hap^ 
pens  to  the  man  of  genius,  he  found  him&elf  io  a  si«  * 
t nation  in  which  he  was  led  both  by  his  pi^fcMioli 
and  by  his  inclination  to  the  same  line  of  study. 

The  first  subject  of  his  research  was  an  exami- 
nation of  the  theories  of  the  resistance  of  fiuid^i  a 
subject  intimately  connected  with  the  advaoceokrat 
and  perfection  of  naval  architecture.  The  ex^rn. 
ments  upon  this  subject  made  b^  the  A  : 

Sciences,  w*ere  by  ho  means  fitted  to  del.  f* 

resistance  of  bodies  that  were  wholly  imme^^o^ 
fluid.  Borda,  however,  enoployed  a  m§th<  I  v  .  « 
was  susceptible  of  great  accuracy,  and  had  uU'  ihr 
advantage  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  vtluviiv  Ji 
the  motion.  The  surfaces  upon  which  his  expdi- 
ments  were  made  were  of  various  forms,  and  theexpe* 
riments  were  made  both  in  air  and  water.  The  refuUi 
of  these  experiments  are  extremely  intert  rl 

are  given  at  great  length  in  tlie  Memoirs  c : 
demy  kn  1763  and  1767.     We  ii; 
ever,  to  say,  that  the  apparatus  i 
wa§  not  of  his  invention.     A  machmu  l 
kind  had  been  used  some  time  before  Ly 
nious  countryman,  Benjamin  Robins,  la  \uk  ^diuira- 
ble  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  air. 

We  are  indebted  to  Borda  likewise  for  many  inje- 
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Iliotl'S  Piinoi  iruiT^iif  s  rtni]  r)Sv^rv;inom   Otl  th^  mOtlOQ  of 

flui  i  He  prepared  a  theo- 
ry oi   ^:..  .,  ..-  .,.    ..^-...  v..  .-rent  from  that  which 

had  been  given  by  Bemoalli  and  D'AJcmhert,  and 
lie  made  new  cxperiitK:iits  on  the  vena  ccniracia, 

I»  the  year  1767i  he  publialicd  an  cxcelleni  disaer* 
tation  m  the  ^''  '    '-e  Academy,  entitled,  A/r- 

maires  stir  It  tulitptei.    In  t!iat  v*hiable 

paper  h     '  '  iat  an   i.    '      '    '.  wheel  pro- 

duces a  -t  when  i  v  is  one-half 

that  of  the  currLi.:,  though  in  pracUct;  the  velocity  is 
never  more  than  three  •eighth  a  that  of  the  cumfnt* 
He  proved^  after  D<?parcieiix,  from  theory,  before 
Smeaton  had  dftcrmjucd  it  by  experiment,  that  the 
effect  of  overshot  whccU  increases  with  the  slownetis 
of  their  muunn  ;  that  they  are  capable  of  raising, 
through  the  height  of  the  fall,  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  that  by  which  they  are  driven  ;  that  under- 
shot vertical  wheels  produce  only  three-eighths  of  this 
effect ;  that  horizontal  wheals  produce  about  one* 
half  of  this  effect  with  plaiu  floatboardd,  and  a  little 
more  than  one-half  with  curvilineal  floalboarda. 

This  memoir  of  Borda  was  followed  by  another,  in 
1768,  on  the  construction  of  water-pumps.  About 
this  time  his  attentioD  was  directed  to  iso  peri  metrical 
problems,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  obtaining  the 
same  results  as  Lagrangei  though  by  a  different  mc* 
thod/ 

The  Ust  work  of  our  author,  which  appeared  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  was  a  dissertation  on 
the  Theory  of  Projectiles.  The  immense  differences 
between  the  theory  and  the  experimental  results 
which  had  been  obtained  on  this  subject,  stimulated 
the  ingenuity  of  Borda*  He  found»  that  the  range 
of  a  twenty 'four  pounder  was  diminished  nine*tenths 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air  ;  and  that  the  diminution 
would  be  still  greater  when  the  flight  of  the  ball  was 
opposed  by  wind  ;  and  he  has  iorm^d  a  table,  shew- 
ing the  results  calculated  for  pieces  of  all  cahbres, 
for  all  angles  of  elevation,  and  for  various  ranges  and. 
degrees  of  velocity. 

The  success  and  utility  of  the  labours  of  Borda 

t  brought  him  under  the  particular  notice  of  M.  Pras* 
lint  the  minister  of  manne,  who  was  anxious  to  have 
the  bienciit  of  his  talents  in  tlie  French  navv.  The 
practice  of  the  service,  however,  opposed  such  a  plan, 
and  the  officers  of  the  navy  naturally  resisted  a  mea* 
sure  which  might  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  their 
own  interests.  But  M.  de  Praslin  had  taken  his  re- 
solution :  He  considered  the  brilliancy  of  Borda's  ta- 
lents as  entitling  him  to  an  exception  from  general 

.       usage,  and  he  therefore  appointed  him  sub -lieutenant 

K    t|f4he  navy. 

I        Borda  made  his  first  appearance  in  his  new  profes- 

'  eion  in  the  year  1768,  but,  till  the  year  1771,  no 
events  occurred  which  are  deserving  of  notice.  The 
pri:Les  which  were  at  thiti  time  offered,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  for  the  improvement  of  chronome* 
ters,  to  find  the  longitude  at  sea,  naturally  produced 
in  both  countries  a  great  variety  of  inventions.  The 
French  government  having., determined  to  try  the  ac- 
curacy of  some  of  these  jtime  pieces,  and  of  other  in- 
atrumcnts  which  were  subsidiary  to  the  great  object 
of  finding  the  longitude,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
appointed  Borda  aod  Piugre  as  commissioner^  for 


making  these  trials  i  and  they  were  ordered  to  sail 
in  the  Fhra  frigateg  under  the  command  of  Ver- 
dun de  la  Cranne.  This  voyage  was  perlbrmed  in 
the  years  1771  and  1772,  during  which  they  touched 
at  various  places  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  completely  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  sent  out.  An  account  of  this  voyage  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1778,  in  2  vols,  4to,  entitled, 
I  oj/agejaii  par  ordre  du  Roif  en  1771  et  1772,  &c. 
A  shorter  account  of  the  results  obtained  during  the 
expedition  will  be  fouod  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca* 
demy  for  1773* 

The  zeal  and  success  with  which  Borda  had  per* 
formed  his  part  in  this  expedition,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  fittest  person  to  be  employed  in  determining  the 
position  of  the  Canary  Isles.  With  this  view  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1 775,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  set  sail  in  the  frigate  La  BouS' 
mlPt  having  under  his  orders  the  EspUglCf  command- 
ed by  M-  de  Puysegur.  During  thid  interesting 
voyage  he  determined  the  relative  and  absolute  posi- 
tion of  the  Canary  Isles,  by  means  of  several  points 
taken  on  each,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  veri- 
fied the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  calcu* 
lated  tables  tor  finding  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea 
from  the  apparent  height  of  this  mountain.  He  ex- 
amined the  peak  itself  with  great  care,  and  brought 
home  with  him  several  minenuogical  specimens. 

M.  Borda  was  appointed  major-general  to  the  naval 
armament  which  sailed  from  loulon  under  the  Count 
D'Estaing,  and  he  was  present  with  that  distinguish- 
ed commander  at  all  the  naval  operations,  by  whick 
he  contributed  to  the  final  emancipation  of  America.. 
Iq  this  liigh  situation,  tlie  wisdom,  prudence,  and  in- 
tegrity of  Borda  excited  the  admiration  of  his  fellow 
omc^rt. 

From  the  experience  which  he  had  now  obtained 
of  the  naval  service,  Borda  perceived  many  defecti 
in  the  construction  of  vessels,  which  could  easily  be 
remedied.  He  considered  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  construction  of  ships  which  were  to  act  together 
as  a  great  defect,  from  which  arose  a  great  discord* 
ance  m  their  movements,  and  in  the  execution  of  sig- 
nals. Upon  his  return  to  Fi-ance,  he  communica- 
ted this  idea  to  the  government,  who  immediately 
resolved  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  best  form  for 
a  ship  of  74  guns  was  selected  by  Borda  from  a  va- 
riety  of  constructions,  and  was  made  the  model  for 
the  formation  of  others  ;  and  the  same  plan  was  foK 
lowed  for  vessels  of  different  rates. 

In  the  year  1781,  Borda  was  appointed  to  the 
commaud  of  the  vessel  Le  Guerrier ;  and  in  Uje  year 
1782,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Sohtaire,  a 
ship  of  64r  guns,  for  the  purpose  of  cscortiiig  a  body 
of  troops  to  the  island  of  Martinique,  at  a  time  when 
the  reduction  of  all  our  West  India  islands  was  the  fa- 
vourite object  of  the  alhes,  and  when  they  had  ac- 
tually succeeded  in  the  capture  of  the  islands  of 
Nevis  and  St  Chrialophcrs.  Borda  had  the  good  fur- 
tune  to  convoy  the  troops  under  his  orders  to  their 
final  destination  ;  and  jhaving  joined  the  fleet  under 
the  Count  De  Gra^se,  he  was  ordered  to  a  cruising 
station  with  the  command  of  several  frigates.  After 
he  had  separated  from  the  fleet,  a  thick  fog  came  oUt 
and  Borda  had  ^ic  mortificaMon  to  imi  hit  Uttk* 
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sdundron  io  the  middk*  o£  eight  Enj^liah  ships  of  W9r. 
'  He  triecl,  in  vain,  to  extricate  hiinith  from  a  force  eo 
superior  to  his  own  j  and  when  he  foinid  that  cycapc 
wa«  impossible,  he  refused  to  Burrcuder  till  his  own 
ship  became  a  complete  wreck.  Borda  was  treated 
with  great  kindness  and  distinction  bv  the  English] 
who  sent  him  back  to  France  upon  hiB  parole  ;  but 
the  chagrin  which  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  hit  squadron, 
and  the  fatigiiea  of  three  naval  campaigns,  having  be- 
gun to  produce  a  serious  cfiect  on  his  health,  he  de» 
terniined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
quiet  prosecution  of  science  and  philosophy. 

During  his  voyage  along  with  Piitgre  in  1771>  Bor- 
da found,  from  experience,  that  the  valuable  quadrant 
invented  by  our  countryman  Hadley,  wa«  susceptible 
of  great  improvement.  The  celebrated  Tobias  Mayer 
had  already  endeavoured  to  remove  its  imperfections. 
He  Riade  the  incitrument  a  complete  circle,  and  re* 
peatcd  the  measure  of  the  angle  on  different  parts  of 
Its  graduate  d  circumference.  By  taking  a  mean  of 
t4iese  mssiures,  he  obtained  a  result  independent  of 
the  variaiia  sources^  of  error  to  which  Had2ey*s  qua- 
drant was  liable-  M,  Lefevre  Gincau,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Borda,  declares  that  the  idea  of  Mayer  was 
never  carried  into  effect,  and  thus  endeavours  to 
atcribe  the  whole  merit  of  the  invention  to  his  own 
countryman.  This  statement,  however,  is  complete* 
ly  false ;  one  of  Mayer's  circles  was  made  for  Ad- 
miral Campbell  by  Bird;  and  Mayer  had  himself 
iJei^d  an  instrument  for  measuring  terrestrial  angles 
upon  the  repeJtiitg  principle,  which  is  dencribed  in 
the  Commetttaries  fffthe  Roi/al  Sodeit/ofOottirtgat^ 
for  1752,  torn,  ii,  p.  325, 

Borda  having  e;;amined,  with  the  utmost  attention, 
the  construction  proposed  by  Muyer,  soon  perceived 
its  defects,  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  his  I}e* 
dcripiion  et  uxage  dn  Circle  de  Refiexhn^  published 
IB  1787.  These  defects  he  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
itmovcd,  in  a  new  circle  of  hid  own  invention,  which 
was  firjt  made  in  1777 ;  and  which  has  since  been  em* 
ployed  with  groat  success,  under  the  name  of  the  Circle 
of  Hurd(u  This  instrument,  however,  excellent  as  it 
was,  had  still  numerous  imperfections;  aud  it  was  re- 
served to  our  ingenious  countryman,  Mr  Troughton, 
t»  bring  to  perfection  one  of  the  happiest  inventions 
that  was  ever  made.     See  Astkonomy,  p.  722.  and 

CjjtCLE. 

When  the  French  government  had  resolved  to  re- 
form  thoir  weights  and  measures,  Borda  was  appointed 
by  the  Acadt^my  one  of  the  commissaries  for  fixing 
the  basis  of  the  new  system.  With  this  view  he  in- 
vented a  most  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  mea- 
Airing,  with  extreme  accur*4cy,  the  length  of  the 
pesidulum ;  he  gave  a  new  form  to  the  rods  which 
wcm  employt;dTor  mcasurijig  a  base  in  trigonometri* 
cal  surveys  ;  he  employed  a  most  ingenious  method 
of  measunng  the  changes  which  they  suffered  from 
a  diilerence  of  temperature ;  and  he  ascertained  the 
increments  in  length  und  bulk  which  platina,  iron, 
and  brass  j^ustaincdwhcn  the  temperature  was  raised 
jir«ttn  P  to  ISO**  of  Fahrcnheiu  Borda  was  delight- 
ed with  this  national  work,  and  exerted  himself  with 
the  utmost  zeal  tb  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  parsi- 
mony of  the  French  goveniment,  howeveri  interrupt* 
<d  \\ih  progress,  «nd  he  wa«  oflen  obliged  to  advance 


money  ta  the  dtfereot  artistti  who  were  eonibjed  ti  J 
this  gneat  undertaking,  but  who  had  sought  m  wwm 
for  payment  from  the  public  treasury.  The  expert- 
mcnis  were  at  length  completed.  The  confermcei 
witli  the  foreign  comroisaaries  were  opened,  and  no- 
thing remamed  but  to  enjoy  the  praise  whidi  hid 
been  so  laboriously  earned.  Borda,  however,  vfti 
not  destined  to  receive,  during  his  life,  tliat  high  re- 
ward at  which  genius  aspires.  The  severity  of  the 
■winter  enfeebled  his  constitution,  and  brought  on  m 
dropsy  in  the  breast,  of  which  he  expired  on  the  20tk 
of  February  1799,  in  the  64lh  year  of  hit  age. 

Though  Borda  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  useful  arts,  he  had  a  grett 
predilection  for  poetry  and  belles  lettrea  ;  and  tibe 
Odyssey  of  Homer  was  his  favourite  work.  The  lew 
spect  which  Borda*8  talents  always  inspired^  «m 
supported  by  the  excellence  of  his  private  chanden 
His  conversation  was  agreeable  and  instructive,  and 
was  animated  by  a  vivacity  of  temper  which  reiiderw 
ed  him  a  pleasant  member  of  society.  Borda  wat, 
in  1797,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  c»f  a  ^ 
rector  of  the  French  republic;  but  he  did  not  posKis 
those  talents  for  intrigue*  which  would  have  enaiiitd 
success  in  such  a  struggle. 

Besides  the  works  which  vtre  have  already  OICD- 
tioned,  Borda  drew  up,  in  conjunction  wftb  M.  l>f 
lambrc,  the  Talks  tri^onometriques  Drcimatrf,  which 
was  published  at  Pans  in  1801  • 

Trie  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Caaary  Itlcf» 
drawn  up  by  himself,  and  full  of  interesting  infortaa* 
tion,  has  not  yet  been  published ;  hut  we  Itave  rraaoa 
to  believe  that  this  work,  along  with  other  cr^bik 
scripts  and  fragments  written  by  Borda,  will  looii  be 
given  to  the  world,      (o) 

BORDENAVE,  ToussAtNT,  a  celebrated  Fti 
physician,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  10th  Af 
1 728.  The  profession  of  a  surgeoo  having  bccfO  i^ 
most  hereditary  in  his  family,  his  father  wait  aiutsoat 
that  it  should  be  continued  in  the  person  of  bu  sofli 
and  gave  him  a  complete  education  in  language*  ^ 
philosophy,  to  quality  him  for  the  situation  whicHi 
might  be  called  to  fill.  The  progress  which  I 
made  in  the  Latin  language  was  so  greati  that  h^ 
learned  to  speak  it  with  unusual  fhiency ;  and  thii 
circumstance  alone  gave  him  great  conndenitioit  a 
his  own  profession,  and  in  the  pubHc  schoohi  at  • 
time  of  life  when  he  could  not  otherwiie  have  bMB* 
entitled  to  receive  it. 

Bordenave  was  extremely  deslrotM  to  bave  ■  «M 
in  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and,  in  the  year  1774t 
he  was  appointed  a  veteran  associate  of  t?*at  karaed 
body.     This  appointment  being   in  ^^tolllf 

^Cdted  tWi 


to  the  rules  of  the  academy,  gavr 
tion  ;  and  though  Bordenave  hir 
mode  of  admission,  the  members .  .idemy  i 

naturally  irritated  at  such  an  intrusion*  The  mild* 
UC8S  and  modesty  of  Bordenave>  however,  gasocd  \im 
the  friendship  of  his  colleagues^  and  he  enricbed  tfet 
memoirs  of  the  academy  with  several  v.i*  j  ilJ--  pW^ 
Bordenave  ^vas  created  Eehevin  or  ind  ht 

waa  the  first  person  who  had  been  c,^-.»..^  :o  dtia 
ofHce.  On  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  thrtme,  be  ml 
rewarded  with  the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  St  M»char)i 
but  he  did  not  long  etijoy  thw  hoooitr*    He  wit 
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;  with  apoplexy ;  and,  after  eight  days  of  «uf> 
fering,  he  expired  on  the  12th  of  March,  17B2. 

Bordenave  waa  professor  royal  and  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery,  and  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  at  Florence,  To  the  Memoirs  of  the  first 
of  these  institutions  he  contributed  many  valuable 
papers  on  ▼arioua  subjects  in  surgery,  medicine,  and 
anatomy.  In  17.^6,  he  pubhshed  his  Eisai  sur  la 
Physiologies  in  12mo,  which  was  reprinted  in  1764-. 
In  I757t  he  published  his  Remarques  sitr  Pimtnii' 
iiki^  de  fueiaues  parties^  l2mo.  In  1768^  he  pub- 
liibed  a  translation  of  Bailer's  Elements  of  Physio- 
logy, for  tl|e  benefit  of  his  pupils.  In  1769,  appear- 
ea  tits  Diuertations  mr  ies  Antiseptiques^  8vo ;  and 
in  1774",  he  published  his  Memoires  iur  h  danger  dfs 
Caustiques  nour  la  cure  radiaile  des  Hcrnies,  See 
HaUers  Bib,  Chirurg. ;  and  the  Mem*  Acad.  Par. 
1782,  Hist.  p.  78.    V) 

BORDER.     See  Gardening. 

BOREALIS,  Aurora.    See  Aurora  Borealii* 

BO  R  ELL  I,  John  Alphonsus,  a  celebrated  Ita- 
lian physician  and  anatomist,  was  bom  atCastelNuovo, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  on  the  28th  of  January 
1608.  Having  been  sent  to  6nish  hie  education  at 
Rome,  he  made  rapid  progress  under  the  care  of 
CasteUi,  and  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  his  abi* 
Ijties,  that  he  was  invited  to  teach  mathematics  at 
Messina  in  Sicily.  In  \&V!  and  IB'^S,  a  malignant 
fcver  having  broken  out  in  that  island,  and  committed 
dreadful  ravages,  Borelli  paid  particular  attentfon  to 
the  disease,  and  published  a  treatise  upon  it  at  Co- 
MRBSf  entitled,  DeUe  ragioni  delle  febri  maligni  di 
Skiiia,  12mo,  1649.  From  Messina  he  went  to  Pisa, 
where  he  was  appointed  profeBSor  of  philosophy  and 
imtbematics,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  great  sue- 
ceis*  The  fame  of  his  talents  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  of  Prince  Leopold, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  honoured  with  a  seat 
in  the  Academy  del  Cimcnto.  About  this  time  he  be-  ' 
gan  to  emplciy  his  mathematical  knowledge  in  ex- 
plaining the  functions  of  the  animal  ccconomy;  and 
we  accordingly  find,  that  between  the  years  1659 
and  1664,  he  wrote  numerous  letters  to  Malpighi 
upon  that  subject,  which  were  afterwards  published 
jn  the  posthumous  works  of  that  learned  anatomist. 

Having  engaged  in  the  revolt  of  Messina,  he  was 
obtiged  to  quit  Sicily  and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he 
Uvcd  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Christina,  who 
was  at  that  time  resident  in  the  capital  of  Italy.  The 
liberality  of  the  Swedish  queen,  however,  does  not 
•eem  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  as  we  find  Bo- 
relli under  the  necessity  of  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  pious  schools  in  the  consent  of  St  Panlaleon, 
where  he  died  of  a  pleurisy  on  the  31st  December 
1679,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 

Borelli  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  some  of 
tKe  leading  philosophers  of  his  age,  particularly  with 
Mr  John  Collins,  Mr  Oldenburgh,  Dr  Wallis,  Mr 
Boyle,  and  Malpighi,  and  was  Iield  in  high  estima- 
tion among  his  contemporaries. 

His  principal  writings  are  : 

1-  Delle  ragioni  dellc  febri  maligni  di  Sictlia* 
Cosenza,  16i9,  12mo. 

2.  Delia  cause  dcUe  fcbri  maligni.  Pisa,  165B, 
4co. 

VOL,  lU.  FART  IV, 


9.  Apollonii  Pcrg«i  Coniconun,  lib.  v.  vi.  et  vii. 

Florent.  1661,  fol. 

4**  De  Renum  usu  judicium,  accompanied  by  Bel* 
lini's  treatise  De  structura  Renum«  Strasburg,  1664, 
Bvo, 

5.  Theori«  Mediconim  Plaoetantto  ex  causis 
Phvsicis  deducts,     Florent.  1666,  'ito. 

o.  De  vi  Percussion! B.     Bologna,  1667f  4to. 

7.  Euclides  Restitutus,     Pisai  1668,  4to. 

8.  Osservatione  intomo  alia  vista  in  eguali  degli 
Occi,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Rome  for  1669. 

9.  De  motionibus  naturalibus  de  Gravitate  pen* 
dentibus.     Regio  Jiilio,  1670,  4to, 

10.  MeteoriSogia  iEtnea*  Regio  Julio,  1670,  4to. 
Borelli  having  been  present  at  the  formidable  and 
destructive  eruption  in  1669,  drew  up  an  account  of 
it  at  the  desire  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  who 
printed  it  in  their  Transact  ions, 

1 1 .  Osservatione  dell'  Ecclipi  Lunari  1 1  Gennaro 
1675»  published  in  the  Journal  of  Rome  for  1675, 
p.  34. 

12.  Elementa  Conica  Apollonii  Pcrgaii,  et  Archi- 
medis  Opera,  nova  et  breviori  Meihodo  demonslrata. 
This  work  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1679  in  12mo,  at 
the  end  of  the  3d  edition  of  his  Euclides  Restitutua, 

19,  De  motu  AnimaUum.  This  work  wai  pub- 
lished after  Borelli's  death.  Tho  first  part  appeared 
in  1680,  and  the  second  in  1681.  A  more  correct 
edition  was  pubhshed  at  Leyden  in  1685f  along  with 
John  Bernoulli's  Mathematical  Meditations  concern- 
ing the  Motion  of  the  Muscles.  Another  edition  ap- 
p>eared  at  Leyden  in  1686,  under  the  care  of  Dr 
Broen,  along  with  his  two  pieces,  De  vi  Pcrcussionii^ 
and  De  Motionibus,  &c. 

The  principal  writings  of  Borelli  are,  his  treatises ' 
on  the  Force  of  Percussion,  and  on  the  Motion  of 
Animals.  In  the  first  of  theie  works,  he  endeavours 
to  demonstrate  the  proportion  between  the  percus* 
sive  force,  the  motion  or  the  velocity  of  the  percus- 
sion, and  the  resistance  of  the  body  struck  ;  and  he 
has  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  de- 
monstratbg  the  nature,  cause,  properties,  and  effects 
of  percussion.  In  this  work  he  occasionally  treats 
of  gravity,  magnetism,  pendulums,  and  the  tremor 
of  bodies. 

Borelli' s  treatise  on  the  Motion  of  Animals,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
printed  at  her  expence,  exhibits  a  fine  application  of 
the  laws  of  statics  to  the  motion  of  Uving  beings. 
He  supposes  the  muscular  fibres  to  be  vesicular,  and 
their  contraction  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  a, 
portion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  which  mixes  with  the 
blood  they  contain,  and  by  swelling  them,  shortens 
their  length.  He  endeavours  to  measure  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  collective  power  of  the  fibres  whiciv 
compose  a  muscle ;  and  he  shews  in  what  measure 
their  power  is  varied,  by  the  manner  in  which  ifie 
fibres  arc  united  with  the  tendons.  Varignon  and  Dr 
Keill  have  pointed  out  some  jerrors  in  the  calculations 
of  Borelli ;  but  thew:  are  quite  trifling,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  value  and  originality  vt  t!iis  curious 
work,     hr) 

BORER.     See  Auger. 

BORGIA,  C^SAR,  one  of  the  most  coneumniaie 
villains  mentioned  in  modern  history,  was  the  second 
4x 
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BORGIA. 


Borgia,  son  of  Cardinal  RoderigOy  (afterwards  Pbpe  Alexan- 
—  V  '  — ^  der  VI.)  by  his  mistress  Vanozza.  The  jrear  of  hie 
birth  is  unknown  ;  but  he  was  pursuing  his  studies 
at  Pisa  when  Alexander  ascended  the  papal  throne, 
in  1492.  He  immediately  hastened  to  Rome  to  con- 
gratulate his  father  on  his  elevation,  impatient  to  reap 
those  honours  which  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to 
bestow.  Alexander,  instead  of  welcoming  him  with 
the  warmth  and  exultation  which  his  recent  ]>rosperi- 
ty  mieht  naturally  have  inspired,  received  him  with 
cold  ^rmality,  admonishing  him  to  repress  his  rising 
ambition,  and  to  strive  to  reach  prefernoent  only  by 
the  path  of  virtue.  A  reception  so  ill  suited  to  the 
aspiring  temper  of  Caesar,  and  so  inconsistent  with 
the  known  character  of  his  father,  at  once  mortified 
and  surprised  him.  He  retired  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion from  the  presence  of  his  Holiness,  and  went 
to  seek  consolation  and  advice  from  his  mother.  Va- 
nozza exhorted  him  not  to  be  discouraged,  assuring 
him  that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  his  father's 
intentions,  and  that  though  he  thought  it  necessary 
at  present  to  assume  an  appearance  of  moderation 
and  disinterestedness,  he  might  confidently  hope  for 
every  advantage  from  his  indulgence,  and  his  ambition 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family.  These  assu- 
rances were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  promotion 
of  Borgia,  who  was  first  made  archbishop  of  Valen- 
»a,  and,  in  the  following  year,  appointed  cardinal  of 
3t  Maria  Nuova. 

Ecclesiastical  preferments,  however,  could  not  sa- 
tiate the  turbulent  and  aspiring  soul  of  Borgia,  who 
seemed  to  feel  the  clerical  habit  an  irksome,  though 
a  very  feeble  restraint,  on  the  excesses  to  which  his 
natural  depravity  prompted  him,  and  longed  for  some 
temporal  dominion,  which  might  enable  him  to  pro- 
secute more  successfuUy  his  schemes  of  ambition, 
and  to  yield  with  less  disguise  to  the  wildest  impulses 
of  his  savage  and  impetuous  temper. 

When  the  army,  which  Charles  the  Vlllth  of 
France  led  against  Naples,  had  entered  Rome,  and 
compelled  the  Pope  to  a  treaty,  Borgia  was  forced 
to  accompany  the  king  as  apostolical  legate,  or  ra- 
ther as  hostage  for  the  performance  of  the  stipulated 
conditions.  Finding  an  opportunity,  however,  to  make 
his  escape,  the  treaty  was  broken,  and  the  king  ob- 
liged to  abandon  Italy.  Vanozza  having  been  plun- 
dered by  the  French  army  while  it  lay  at  Rome,  ex- 
cited both  Alexander  and  Borgia  to  take  a  severe 
revenge  for  her  wrongs.  They  be^an  by  poisoning 
Geme,  brother  to  Bajazet,  who  had  fled  from  tliat 
sultan  to  Italy,  as  to  a  sanctuary,  and  had  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  French,  who  intended,  after 
reducing  Naples,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
the  Turks.  They  next  proceeded,  by  meaps  of  as- 
sassins, to  destroy  the  French  who  remained  at  Rome* 

While  Alexander  thus  employed  Csesar  as  the  fit- 
test instrument  for  the  execution  of  his  nefarious 
schemes,  he,  at  the  same  time,  shewed  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  his  eldest  son  Francis,  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred all  the  secular  dignities  so  much  coveted  by 
Czsar,  and  who,  through  his  influence,  had  been  in- 
vested with  the  dukedom  of  Gandia,  by  Ferdinand 
king  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  The  hatred  which 
Caesar  entertained  against  his  brother,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  gceatest  obstaofe  in  his  career  of  amhi* 


tion,  was  further  inflamed  by  the  auspicioo,  that  he  Bi 
rivalled  him  in  the  affections  of  a  particvkr  lady.  ^"* 
He  resolved,  therefore,  at  all  hazards,  to  get  rid  of 
so  troublesome  a  competitor ;  and  accordinglr  kk^d 
four  assassins,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Michemto,  % 
Spaniard,  the  most  barbarous  ruffian  of  the  ige,  tm 
assassinate  his  brother,  and  throw  his  body  into  th^ 
Tiber.  The  time  which  he  fixed  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  atrocious  murder,  was  the  eve  m  lus  de* 
parture  for  Naples,  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of 
King  Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  apostolic  legate. 
It  is  said,  that  when  Alexander,  overwhdaied  with 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  favourite  son,  paused  the 
most  anxious  inquiry  to  be  made  after  his  inurdcrers» 
Vanozza  went  to  him  privately  to  induce  kirn  to 

five  up  the  search,  threatening  that  if  he  pernHed, 
e  himself  should  perish  by  the  sanw  hand  which  bad 
destroyed  his  son. 

About  this  time,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  cojopUn- 
ed,  by  their  ambassador,  of  a  dispensation  gratted  by 
the  Pope,  for  the  marriage  of  a  nun,  the  only  heiress 
to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  to  a  natural  son  ot  the  hte 
king  of  that  country ^-^  marriage  extremely  prejiidi- 
dal  to  Ferdinand,  who  hoped  to  succeed  to  the  For- 
tuguese  throne.  Alexander,  wishing  to  have  Cassar 
married  to  Charlotta,  daughter  to  tM  king  of  Na- 
ples, who  was  the  near  relation  and  fiuthfiil  ^Uy  of 
Ferdinand,  saw  how  much  his  interest  was  coqccsaed 
in  freeing  himself  from  the  blame  of  that  dispeMa- 
tion.  Fbrida,  archbishop  of  Cosenza»  was  th^cCw^ 
accused  by  Borgia  of  havin?  forged  it ;  aad  opon 
this  charge  he  was  immediately  thrown  into  pnMBt 
where  death,  in  a  few  days,  released  him  from  bia  ua- 
merited  suflferings. 

Soon  after  this,  Louis  XII.,  monarch  of  Frano^ 
solicited  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  to  divorce  Ua 
wife  Jane,  and  to  marry  Anne  of  Burguiid]r,  indow 
of  the  late  King  Charles.  Borgia  eageriy  seised.  tUa 
opportunity  of  promoting  his  ambitious  detigasi  jsad 
having  prevailed  with  his  father  to  entrust  him  wMi 
the  dispensation,  he  resigned  his  digoit]|r  as  cardiaal» 
and  proceeded  as  ambassador  to  the  French  cqurC. 
He  was  cordially  received  by  Louis,  who  ipuaedialo* 
ly  created  him  Duke  of  Vakntinois,  granted  ham 
an  ample  pension,  and  appointed  him  to  the  comaaod 
of  a  body  of  cavalry.  With  the  view  of  extorting 
still  more  important  favours,  Borgia  retained  the  dis- 
pensation for  some  time  in  his  possessioa,  pretandiifr 
that  he  had  not  ^et  received  it  from  Rome^  but  wm 
in  daily  expectation  of  its  arrival.  Louis,  becoming 
impatient,  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Setta,  the  Bofc^s 
nuncio  at  Paris,  who  assured  him,  that»  notwithataad- 
ing  the  pretences  of  Borgia,  he  was  certain  that  he 
ha^  brought  the  dispensation  along  with  hiia  ta 
France.  Upon  this,  Louis  convened  a-nuflsb^  of 
divines,  who  authorised  him  to  divorce  his  wifc^  and 
to  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  solemoiae  his 
marria^  with  Anne  of  Burgundy.  Borgia^  fia^iq; 
that  his  schemes  were  baffled,  was  ohligcdy  wkh  a 
very  bad  grace,  to  deliver  the  dispensation  ;  bot  thfl 
discovery  proved  fatal  to  the  nuncio,  whom  he  car- 
ried off  by  a  doze  of  tlmt  poison  which  he  lad  al- 
ways ready  for  administering  to  thoap  wbo  incQnc4 
his  resentment!  or  Mood  in  the  way  of  his  proiM- 
tioa. 
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As  CHarIoUa«  a^^quainted  with  his  infamous  cha- 
'  racttr,  shrunk  with  horror  from  his  addressee,  he 
tiled  for  and  obtained  ihe  hand  of  the  daughter  x»f 
tbe  King  of  Navarre,  and  was  honoured  by  Louis 
with  the  order  of  St  Michael,  Prosperity,  Uke  sun- 
shine to  a  serpent,  seemed  only  to  rouse  the  inx^te- 
late  mali^ity  of  liis  nature.  Incredible  number*  of 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  iiis  revenge  or  his  ambition ; 
mid  not  only  m  Rome,  but  in  every  part  of  the  eccle- 
Mstidil  dominions,  he  had  assassins  in  his  pay,  rea- 
dy, on  the  shghtcst  hint,  to  execute  his  cruel  designs. 
His  father  instigated  or  assisted  him  in  bid  villanies ; 
and  having  determined  to  reduce  Romagna  into  sub- 
jection to  the  holy  sec,  ihey  dispatched  a  number  of 
the  richest  cardinals,  and  seized  their  property,  to 
doable  lliem  to  carry  on  the  itiiquitous  war  which 
they  had  undertaken.  As  duke  of  Valcntinois, 
Borgia  was  abie  to  levy  a  considerable  force  in  France, 
with  which  he  procoeded  to  Romagna.  He  com- 
inenced  his  campaign  with  tlve  siege  of  Imola  and 
Fori i a  wiiich  soon  surrendered.  He  next  reduced 
Pesaro,  Rimini,  and  Faenxa;  and,  in  the  year  1501, 
wa^  honoured,  by^  hi^  folhcr,  with  the  title  of  Duke 
lOf  Romagna*  Unheard  of  atrocities  were  committed 
tif  Borgia  in  the  course  of  this  war  ;  which  he  pur- 
Mied  with  such  vigour  amd  success,  tttat  the  Itahan 
|»owers,  alarmed  far  tlieir  conunon  safety,  formed  a 
combination  to  oppose  him.  He  contrived,  hov^ver, 
to  defeat  tills  confederacy  by  his  usual  arts  of 
tfeachery  and  cruelty.  He  invited  three  of  the  lead- 
ing men  to  Senigaglia,  under  a  pretence  of  negocia- 
tiog  peace,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  strangled. 
Thus  Borgia  and  his  father  proceeded  in  their  usur- 
pations, alternately  courting  tlie  friendship  of  the 
monarchs  of  France  and  Spain,  as  the  influence  of  ei- 
ther appc^ired  to  prevail  or  decline  in  Italy,  Such 
waa  Borgia  in  his  prosperity:  a  man  whom  MachJa- 
vel  proposes  as  a  model  of  imitation  to  all  succeeding 
princes,  who,  like  him,  might  acquire  donainions  by 
tbeir  valour  or  address  ;  a  man  wltose  talents  enabled 
him  to  form  the  most  extensive  schemes  of  aggran- 
diaement,  and  whom  no  motives  of  justice,  honour, 
or  huroaniiyt  could  ever  move  from  his  purpose. 

Providence,  as  if  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
#uch  a  pernicious  example,  condemned  him  to  outlive 
liie  greatness  which  he  had  so  foully  acquired ;  to 
4ce  lus  fortune  dispersed,  and  his  dominions  wrested 
from  him  ;  to  see  his  enemies  pro^jperous  and  exalted, 
and  himself  sunk  in  the  lowest  poverty,  and  the  most 
abject  dependence.  Poison,  which  Borgia  and  his  fa- 
ther had  prepared  for  nine  wealthy  prelates,  on  whose 
possessions  they  wished  to  8*?i/c,  was  drunk,  through 
mistake,  by  themselves.  The  Pope  died  next  day  ; 
but  the  youth  and  vigorous  constitution  of  Borgia 
enabled  him  to  recover,  though  he  long  experienced 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  poison.  He  escaped  be- 
ing ma&sacred  by  the  partisans  of  Pope  Pius  IlL, 
his  father's  successor,  only  through,  the  protectioji 
of  the  king  of  France,  whose  party  he  afterwards 
ungratefully  abandoned.  Only  four  of  the  places 
which  he  had  usurped  now  remained  in  his  posses- 
lion  5  and  these,  to  secure  his  personal  safety,  he  of- 
fered to  resign  to  Pope  JuUus  XL,  the  successor  of 
Pius  ni.  Julius,  though  he  at  first  refused  them, 
afterwards  ordered  Borgia  to  be  seized  at  Qstia,  axid 


contin^d  in  close  custody  till  he  had  again  agreed  to  BorgU, 
resign  them  all.  He  now  sought  refuge  in  Naples  ;  fc?"JI"^ 
where  he  was  treated  at  first  with  some  respect  by  . 
the  Spanish  general  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  but  was 
afterwards  sent  to  bpain,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
from  the  king,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  im  prison - 
meot  in  the  castle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  Here  he 
was  closely  confined  for  two  years,  %vhen,  escaping 
out  of  a  window  by  means  of  a  rope,  he  fled  to  Na- 
varre, where  he  was  received  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner by  his  brother-in^aw  King  John.  He  intended 
to  have  gone  from  Navarre  to  France,  with  the  view 
of  engaging  Louis  to  assist  liim  in  retrieving  hid  for- 
tune. LiOuiSf  however,  instead  of  hsteniqg  to  hi$ 
proposals,  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  territories, 
confiscated  his  duchy  of  Valentinoifi  and  withdrew 
his  pension. 

Thus  degraded  and  destitute,  he,  whose  ambition 
once  knew  no  bounds,  was  furced  to  depend  for  sub- 
sistence upon  his  brother-in-lawi  who  was  then  at 
war  with  his  subjects.  Caesar  engaged  as  a  volunteer 
in  his  service*  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  before  the 
walls  of  Viana  in  the  year  1507.  His  body  was 
stripped  by  the  victors,  but  was  recognised  by  hb 
servants,  who  carried  it  off  the  field  on  a  home,  and 
interred  it  in  the  cathedral  of  Pamplona,  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  bishop*  **  Hated  in  prosperity," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  scorned  in  adversity, 
stripped  of  all  his  honours  and  possessions,  even  such 
as  he  might  fairly  have  claimed,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  consigned  to  universal  detestation,  it  would 
seem  that  he  gained  little  by  being  a  villain/'  , 

He  assumed  as  his  motto,  Aut  Ca^sar^  aut  nihilt 
which  gave  occasion  to  many  epigrami^  j  with  two  of 
which  we  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  \m  life.  The 
first  is  written  by  Sannazarius  i 

Ani  nihiiy  Attt  CdP*ar  vult  did  Borgia  ;  quttint  * 
Ctttn  »imul  ct  Carsar  p<tn»ii^  et  tntr  aikiL 

The  other  is  by  an  unknown  author : 

Sargia  Cttxar  crat  facfist  tt  nomine  CiTitor, 
A  Hi  nihil,  aut  Cie^ur,  dlxk^  tttrumqut/uii. 

See  General  BiagrapJ^^,  General  Dictionary,  Goi  - 
don*8  Live^  of  Pope  Alexander  VL  and  his  son  CV»* 
mr.  Machiavel*s  Princiiyt^  cap.  ?.;  and  Mod,  Univ* 
llld.  vols.  xxiv.  and  xxvi.     (^) 

BORING  Maciuke  may  be  defined  to  be,  any 
machine  for  working  a  borer,  or  tool,  which,  by  a 
rotatory  motion  on  an  axis,  cuts  out  a  hollow  cylin- 
der in  any  substance  subjected  to  its  action- 

The  carpenter's  whimbie  or  crank,  the  drill, 
pulley,  and  bow,  are,  in  this  sense,  boring  machinea; 
but  custom  has  confined  the  term  to  signify,  the  ap- 
paratus  which  is  used  for  boring  out  larger  cylinders 
more  quickly  and  accurately  than  can  be  performed 
by  manual  labour,  but  which  requires  the  power  of 
a  water  wheel,  ateam  engine,  or  horse  wheel,  to  give 
it  motion.  These  machines  are  principally  employed 
fur  two  purposes  ;  for  boring  woodeu  pipes  fur  the 
conveyance  of  water^  and  for  boring  out  the  metal- 
line cylinders  used  in  hydraulics  and  in  pneumatic  en- 
gines, in  the  first  case,  the  whole  cavity  is  removed 
by  the  machine,  which  will  be  described  under  the 
article  l^n^is.  Boking  ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  machine;. 
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18  only  used  to  Bmooth>  and  make  true^  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cyliader,  which  is  cast  hollow. 

The  accuracy  of  cylinders  for  pumps,  «team  en- 
gines, blowing  engines,  &c.  is  an  object  of  so  much 
importance  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  that 
many  very  expensive  engines  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  old  and  common  method  is  to  have 
'an  horizontal  axis  turned  slowly  round  by  the  mill, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  borer  is  fixed,  and  tne  cylinder 
is  fastened  dewn  upon  a  carriage,  sliding  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  its  axis,  and  drawn  forwards  to  the 
borer  by  the  descent  pf  a  weight.  The  objection  to 
this  method  is,  that  any  deviation  from  a  rectilineal 
<motion  in  the  carriage  will  be  transferred  to  the  cy- 
linder, and  caus6  it  to  be  crooked;  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  borer  and  its  axis  acting  on  the  lower 
side  only  of  the  cylinder^^auses  it  to  cut  away  more 
at  that  part,  and  render  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  of 
unequal  thickness.  This  evil,  however,  was  in  some 
measure  obviated  by  a  contrivance  of  Mr  John 
Smeaton,  which  was  a  steel-yard  mounted  upon  a 
moveable  wheel  carriage,  running  within  the  cylin- 
der. By  suspending  the  weight  of  the  cutter  and 
boring^  bar  from  it,  the  machine  was  much  improved, 
<though  still  very  imperfect. 

A  boring  machine,  for  metal  cvlinders,  which  is 
not  liable  to  any  of  these  sources  ot  error,  is  construc- 
ted in  the  manner  shewn  in  Plate  LXIV.  Figure  5. 
is  a  perspective  view  of  the  machine  in  the  action  of 
boring  out  a  cylinder  for  a  steam  engine ;  the  other 
Figures  explain  the  construction  of  its  parts,  and  are 
drawn  to  a  scale.  In  Fig>  5.  AA  denote  two  oak 
ground  sills,  which  are  firmly 'bolted  down  parallel 
to  each  other  upon  sleepers  let  into  the  ground.  At 
each  end  of  these  a  vertical  iron  frame,  BB,  is  erect- 
ed, to  support  the  gudgeons  at  t\^  end  of  a  long  cy- 
lindrical axis  DD,  which  is  turned  round  by  the  mill. 
The  cyhnder  LL,  whiclTis  to  be  bored,  is  fixed  un- 
moveably  over  this  bar,  and  exactly  concentric  with 
it.  A  piece  of  cast  iron,  KK,  LL,  (Figs.  2,  S,  and 
4. )  called  a  cutter  head,  slides  upon  the  axis,  and  has 
fixed  into  it  the  knives  or  steeungs,  ftf%ft  which 
perform  ihe  boring.  This  cutter  head  is  moved  along 
the  bar  by  machinery,  to  be  hereafter  described  ;  by 
means  of  which  it  is  drawn  or  forced  through  the 
cylinder,  at  the  same  time  that  it  turns  round  with  the 
axis  D.  The  cteel  cutters  will  necessarily  cut  away 
and  remove  any  protuberant  metal  which  projects 
•within  the  cylinder,  or  the  circle  which  they  describe 
by  their  motion,  but  cannot  possibly  take  any  more. 

The  cylinder  is  held  down  upon  an  adjustable  fra- 
ming, which  is  readily  adapted  to  receive  a  cylinder 
of  any  size  vrithin  certain  limits.  Pieces  of  iron  E£ 
are  bolted  down  to  the  ^ound  sills,  having  grooves 
through  them  to  receive  oolts,  which  fasten  down  two 
horizontal  pieces  of  cast  iron  FF,  at  right  angles  to 
them.  These  horizontal  pieces  support  four  move- 
able upright  standards  GG,  which  include  the  dia- 
meter of  the  cylinder  LL,  which  is  supported  upon 
blocks  hh  below,  and  held  fast  by  iron  bands  aa, 
drawn  down  by  screws  in  the  jtop  of  the  standards 
GG.  The  cylinder  is  adjusted  to  be  concentric  with 
the  axis  DD,  and  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  means  of 
-wedges  driven  under  the  blocks  ana  the  standards. 

To  explain  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cutters 


are  advanced,  we  must  refer  to  Figs.  S,  Sf  ud  4^  by  1 
theinspectionofwhichyitwillbeseenthattheaxisDJD  ^ 
is,  in  fact,  a  tube  of  cast  iron  hollow  throughouh  It  is  ^ 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  aperture  oc.  Fig.  4>  oo  each  xj 
side.  At  the  ends  it  is  left  a  complete  tube,  Co  keep  Fi| 
the  two  halves  together.  The  cutter  head  KK,  LL, 
consists  of  two  parts,— of  a  tube  KK  fitted  upon  the 
axis  D  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  aod^of  a  cast  iron 
ring  Li*  fixed  upon  KK  by  four  wedges.  On  its  cir- 
cumfierence  are  eight  notches,  to  receive  the  cattcrt 
or  steelings  /,/,  which  are  held  in,  and  adjusted  by, 
sedges.  The  slider  K  is  kept  from  slipping  round 
with  the  axis,  by  means  of  two  short  iron  bars  ee, 
which  are  put  through  the  axis,  and  received  into 
notches  cut  in  the  ends  of  the  sliders  KK.  These 
bars  have  holes  in  the  middle  of  them,  to  permit  a 
bolt  at  the  end  of  the  toothed  rack  L  to  pass  through. 
A  key  is  put  through  the  end  of  the  bolt,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  prevents  the  rack  being  drawn 
back,  and  holds  the  cross  bars  et  in  their  places.  The 
rack  is  moved  bv  the  teeth  of  a  pinion  N,  and  is  kept 
to  iu  place  by  the  roUer  O :  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
and  roller  being  supported  in  a  framing  attached  to 
the  standard  BB,  as  shewn  in  the  perspecdve  view  of 
the  machine  in  Fig.  5.  The  pinion  is  turned  round 
by  a  lever  put  upon  the  square  end  of  the  axis,  and 
hMded  with  the  weieht  P,  that  it  may  have  a  con&tant 
tendency  to  draw  the  cutter  •  through  the  cylinder. 
This  lever  is  capable  of  being  put  on  the  square  end 
of  the  axis  either  way,  so  as  to  force  the  rack  back 
into  the  cylinder  if  necessary. 

In  some  boring  machines,  another  contrivance,  so- 
perior  perhaps  to  what  we  have  now  described,  is 
employed  to  draw  the  cutter  through  the  cylinder. 
It  consists  of  four  small  wheels,  one  of  whicn  is  fix- 
ed  at  the  right  hand  extremity  D,  of  the  bar  DD, 
Fig.  4.  Another  pinion  is  fastened  on  the  extremity 
of  an  axis,  analagous  to  the  rack  M,  having  at  its 
other  extremity  a  small  screw,  which  works  in  a  fe- 
male screw,  fixed  to  the  cutter  KK  at  e,  (Fig.  S.) 
Below  the  second  pinion  is  another  contamiiMr  the 
same  number  of  teeth,  and  fixed  on  a  horizoDtu  axis 
parallel  to  DD.  At  the  other  end  of  this  axis  is  a 
fourth  pinion,  which  is  driven  by  the  first  pinion  at 
the  end  of  the  hollow  axis  DD.  The  first  pinioB 
has  26  teeth,  the  fourth  ^y  and  the  second  and  thiid 
may  have  any  number,  provided  they  are  equal.  At 
the  axis  DD  revolves,  the  first  pinion  fixed  on  its  ex- 
tremity drives  the  fourth,  which,  by  means  of  the 
third  nxed  on  the  same  axis  with  it,  stves  motion  to 
the  second.  The  second  pinion  bemg  fixed  to  ao 
axis  within  DD,  unscrews  the  screw  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity, and  of  course  makes  the  cutter  advance  along 
the  cylinder.  This  screw  has  eight  threads  in  aa 
inch,  and  sixty  turns  of  the  axis  arc  required  to  cot 
one  inch. 

To  introduce  a  cylinder  into  its  place  in  the  ma- 
chine, it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  upper  braces  \l 
of  the  bearings,  upon  the  standards  BA  ;.and  by  top- 
porting  the  axis  upon  blocks  placed  under  the  mid- 
dle of  It,  the  standard,  with  the  pinion  N  and  roQer 
frame,  is  removed,  by  taking  up  the  n\ita  which  hit 
ten  it  down  upon  the  grround  nils  A  A,  the  rack  M  - 
beine  supposed  previously  vrithdrawn.  A  cotter 
block  I^,  of  the  proper  size  to  bore  ont  the  inteaM 
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%4^ttid^«  it  now  placed  upon  the  sUdcr  K,  (Fig.4.)» 

'  and  wedged  fast.     The  cuttrr  head  lOved  to 

the  farther  end  of  the  aiJ3>  and  the  c  y  i  ted  into 

it»  place.  The  standard  B  h  returned,  and  the  whole 
machine  brought  to  the  state  of  Fig*  5,  the  cylinder 
being  by  estimation  adjuAltd  concentric  with  the  axis 
D.  Two  bars  of  iron  are  now  wedged  into  theaper- 
turea  Ct  c  in  the  ajus,  and  applied  to  the  ends  of  the 
Cflilider  I  while  the  aitis  is  turned  round,  they  act  as 

•  OMBHKMsei  to  prove  the  concentricity  of  the  cylinder. 
Small  iron  wedges  are  driven  round  the  cy Under  to 
adjust  it  with  the  utmost  accuracy  ;  and  in  this  state 
the  cylinder  is  ready  for  boring. 

The  next  operation  b  fitting  the  cutters,  which 
are  fastened  into  the  block  L  by  wedges,  and  adjust- 
ed by  turning  the  axis  round,  to  ascertain  that  they 
all  describe  the  same  circle.  The  boring  now  com- 
mences by  putting  the  mill  and  axis  tn  motion,  and 
the  machine  requires  no  attention,  except  that  the 
weight  P  is  lifted  up  as  often  as  it  descends  by  the 
motion  of  the  cutters  or  steelings.  When  the  cut- 
lem  are  drawn  through  the  cylinder,  they  are  set  to  a 
circle  a  small  quantity  larger,  aud  returned  through 
tiuf  cylinder  a  second  time.  For  common  work,  these 
two  operations  are  suMcient  j  but  the  best  cylinders^ 
are  bored  many  times,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  pro- 
per cylindrical  surface.     The  last  operation   is  turn* 

.  mg  tlie  fljunch  «  of  the  cylinder  perfectly  flat,  by 
wedging  a  proper  cutter  into  the  head.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  to  ensure  that  the  lid  will  fit  per- 
pendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder 
if  aow  finished  and  removed* 

The  accuracy  of  this  machine  depends  on  the  bo- 
ring bar  DD  being  turned  upon  its  own  gudgeons ; 
and  if  it  is  turned  to  the  same  diameter  throughout, 
it  will  certainly  be  perfectly  straight.  While  the 
Axii  U  in  the  operation  of  turning,  a  piece  of  hard 
wood  should  be  fitted  into  the  grooves  in  the  cylinder. 
The  slider  R  is  first  bortd  out,  and  afterwards  ground 
upon  the  axis  with  emery,  to  Bt  as  true  as  possible* 
The  elevation  of  a  mill  proper  for  moving  two  of 
these  machines,  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  The  pinion 
SO  is  supposed  (o  be  on  the  axis  of  a  water  wheel, 
and  turns  the  two  wheels  60,  60*  which  liave  project- 
ing axes,  with  a  cross  cut  similar  to  the  head  of  a 
screw,  as  is  shewn  in  the  Figure* 

The  ends  of  the  boring  axes  have  similar  notches, 
and  by  putting  keys  iu  between  them,  the  motion 
may  b^^  communicated  or  discontinued  at  pleasure,  by 
the  removal  of  the  key.     (j.  f.)   (e>) 

BORMlOt  a  county  in  Switzerland,  lying  at  the 
foot,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  upon  the 
confines  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  Grisons.  Surrounded 
on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  it  has  only  one  nar- 
row opening  connecting  it  with  the  Valteline,  and 
apparently  formed  by  the  river  Adda,  which  flows 
through  it*  This  opening  is  named  the  Serra.  The 
other  accesses  to  Bormio  he  across  the  rugged  Alps, 
which  ai  all  times  are  difficult  and  toilsome,  and  in 
winter  frequently  impassable.  This  county,  which  is 
about  IS  miles  in  length  and  14  in  breadth,  is  divi- 

.  ded  into  five  communitici  or  districts  ;  viz.  Bormio, 
ijjcluding  the  capital  and  several  dependent  villages  ; 
the  valley   of  Furba  ;  tlie   valley  of  Pedinosa  j  the 

^valley  of  Cepioo  j  and  the  v^ley  of  Luvino*     It  for- 


med once  a  part  of  the  Vakeline,  from  which  it  was  Burmiu. 
disjoined  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
it  became  a  separate  county^  After  having  frequent  - 
ly  changed  masters,  and  sustained  many  destructive 
wara,  it  was  at  length  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Orisons,  who  made  a  conqifest  of  it  in  the  yeftr 
1513.  In  the  new  division  of  Switzerland,  recently 
made  by  its  French  conquerors,  the  county  of  Bor-> 
mio,  with  the  Valtelinc,  and  Chiaveuniy  form  a  part  oF 
the  Cisalpine  republic. 

The  county  of  Bormio  is,  in  general,  very  fertile. 
Its  mountains,  besides  producing  considerable  quan- 
tities of  wood,  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  ; 
and  its  valleys  yield  luxuriant  ctt>ps  of  grain.  It 
ivould  appear,  however,  that  the  rearing  oF  cattle  is 
the  principal  object  of  attention^  for  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  import  corn  and  other  articles  of  provi* 
gijn  from  diflferent  countries.  For  their  wine  they 
are  indebted  to  the  Valteline  j  for  corn,  to  the  Ty- 
rol ;  for  com  and  rice,  to  Milan;  for  linen,  to  Ber- 
gamo  and  Appcnzel ;  and  for  cloth,  to  Germany. 
Their  exports  consist  of  cattle,  cheese,  and  iron, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Freli,  in  the  plsui 
of  Pedinoso,  wrought  at  the  expence  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, who  enjoys  all  the  profit,  after  paying  a 
small  annual  rent  to  the  community.  The  honey 
produced  in  Bormio  is  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
climate  ts  keen,  pure,  and  salubrious. 

The  established  rchgion  is  Pqpery,  oor  is  any  other 
even  tolerated.  In  spiritual  affairs,  the  inhabitants 
of  Bormio  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of 
Coire*  Their  priests  arc  held  in  great  reverence, 
and  enjoy  pecuhar  privileges,  which  extend  even  to 
those  who  wear  the  clerical  habit*  Before  Switzer- 
land was  revolutionised  by  the  French,  most  of  the 
peasants  possessed  a  small  portion  of  land ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  of  their  government,  were 
much  happier  than  their  neighbours  of  the  Valteline 
and  Chiavenna.  Population  H»000*  For  further 
particulars  relative  to  the  former  government  of  Bor- 
mio, the  reader  may  consult  the  third  volume  of 
Coxe's  Travels  in  Switzerland,  See  also  Diction- 
naire  de  la  Sims€~  (^) 

BORMIO,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Braglio, 
between  the  rivers  Adda  and  Fredolfo.  The  inter- 
nal appearance  of  tlie  town  is  very  paltry.  The 
houses  are  built  of  plastered  stone,  and  some  of  them 
would  make  a  tolerable  figure,  were  they  not  disgra- 
ced by  the  neighbourhood  of  others  with  paper  win- 
dows, or  with  wooden  window  shutters  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  cottages.  The  palazzo,  or  town-hou8e» 
coDtains  a  suite  of  miserable  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  thepodesla,  or  chief  magistrate,  a  chamber 
for  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  a  roomin  which  the 
representatives  of  the  people  assemble.  There  is  here 
a  chapter  composed  of  an  arch-priest  and  ten  canons. 
The  Jesuits  have  had  an  estabhshmejit  in  this  town 
since  the  year  1612.  About  half  a  league  from  Bor- 
mio are  tlie  warm  baths  of  St  Martin  MeUna,  in  the 
valley  of  Prcmaglia,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  coun- 
ty. They  are  cclebraicd  for  their  efficacy  in  casea 
of  rheumatism,  catarrhs,  and  apoplexy.  East  Lonff, 
10^  2r,  Islorth  Lat.  46**  17'*  See  Coxe's  TraveU 
in  Smizerland>     DicUonnairt  de  la  Suisse,,    (^) 
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Bon-  BORN9  Ikigo,  Barmy «  celebrated  German  mi- 

nertlogiet)  was  bom  of  a  «oble  family  at  Carlshurgy 
in  Transylvania,  on  the  26th  of  December  1742. 
At  an  early  period  of  life  he  came  to  Vienna,  where 
he  studied  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  per- 
ceiving the  talents  of  their  pupil,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  enter  into  their  order.  After  remaining  a  year  and 
a  half  in  this  society,  he  went  from  Vienna  to  Prague, 
nvhefe,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans,  he 
studied  the  law.  Having  completed  his  course  of 
education,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Hungary, 
mrt  of  Germany,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France,  and  upon  his  return  to  Prague  he  began  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  mining,  and  was  received 
in  1770  into  the  department  of  the  mines  and  mint 
of  that  city.  About  the  beginning  of  June  1770,  Born 

•  8et  out  on  a  mineralo?ical  tour  through  the  Bannat 
of  Temeswar,  Transylvania,  and  Hungary,  of  which 
he  gave  a  detailed  account  in  a  series  of  twenty-three 
letters  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Ferbcr,  who  pub- 

.Uihed  them  in  1774.  This  work  was  translated  from 
the  German  by  R.  E.  Raspe,  and  published  at  London 
in  1777.  In  the  first  of  these  letters,  dated  Temes- 
war, 14th  June  1770,  he  complains  of  the  loss  which 
he  sustained  in  being  i^orant  of  botany,  owing  to 
the  want  of  public  institutions  in  which  this  science 
nif  ht  be  taught.  *<  Had  I,"  says  he,  <'  besides  my 
litue  mineralogical  science,  some  knowledge  in  bo- 
tany, my  three  days  travelling  over  barren  heaths, 
•from  Ofen  to  Segiden,  and  thence  to  Temeswar, 
might  have  perhaps  procured  me  an  opportunity  to 
entertain  you  at  least  with  the  names  and  descrip- 
'iBons  of  some  plants.  But,  alas  1  I  am  no  botanist, 
though  that  is  not  my  fault.     You  well  know  how 

•  ibnd  I  am  of  natural  history  :  but  I  never  met  with 
anj  proper  opportunity  to  improve  in  this  part  of 
science.  Except  at  Vienna,  there  is  no  academy  in 
all  the  Austrian  States  in  which  botany  is  taught ; 

•  nay  even  at  Vienna  there  is  no  professor  of  natural 
hittory.  For  this  reason,  you  need  not  be  astonish- 
ed that  natural  history  is  entirely  unnoticed  and  ne- 
glected in  Austria,  while  the  English,  French, 
bwedes,  and  Russians,  for  the  sake  of  useful  science, 
examine  their  own  and  the  remotest  countries  in  the 
world.  But  to  what  purpose  these  complaints  I 
You  may  ^uess  by  them  the  dissatisfection  that  will 

'  attend  me  in  my  journey  through  the  mountains  of 
Bannat,  Transylvania,  and  part  of  the  Carpathian 
hills.  All  the  riches  of  Flora,  during  the  finest  sea- 
son of  tlie  year,  displayed  in  those  parts,  will  be 
acarce  at  all  enjoyed  by.me.^' 

Bom  continued  his  travels  till  the  be^nning  of 
August  1770,  when  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  de- 
scending into  a  mine  at  Felso-Banya,  which  brought 

.upon  him  a  disease  that  embittered  the  remainder 
of  his  Lfe.*  This  accident  is  so  well  described  in  his 
letter  to  Ferber  of  the  22d  August  1770,  that  we 
are  induced  to  give  it  in  his  own  words.     **  My 

Jong  silence,"  says  he,  <*  is  the  consequence  of  an  un- 
happy accident  which  was  very  near  putting  an  end 
to  my  life.  To  examine  the  common  firing  of 
Felso-Banya,  and  the  great  effects  produced  by  so 
small  an  expence  of  wood,  1  visited  the  great  mine 
when  the  fire  was  handly  burnt  down,  and  when  the 
miae  was  still  filled  with  smoke.    An  accident  made 


me  tarry  somewhat  longer  in  the  shai^,  by  wluch  the 
smoke  went  off.  In  short,  I  lost  my  senses,  and  fif-  ^ 
teen  hours  after,  I  was  restored  to  myself  by  bMsDers 
and  other  applications.  My  lips  were  svroln,  ay 
eyes  run  with  blood,  and  my  limbs  in  general  famed. 
Without  the  assistance  c^a  skilful,  young  physician  at 
Na^-Banya,  and  the  great  care  ofthe  upper  admiais- 
tration  inspector  Baron  Gerharo,  in  whose  house  I 
lodge,  you  would  have  been  deprived  of  your  friend ; 
and  the  question  is  still,  whether  he  is  to  be  saved. 
A  violent  coughing,  and  acute  pains  in  the  loias» 
which  alternately  put  me  on  the  rack,  are,  I  fear, 
more  than  sufficient  to  destroy  this  thinly  fnined 
machine.  If  that  should  be  the  case,  then,  my  friend, 
I  desire  you  to  have  my  name  at  least  inserted  in  the 
martyrology  of  naturalists.''  In  this  wretched  staSe 
of  health,  Bom  travelled  with  great  pain  fix>m  Nagy 
Banya  to  Schemniz,  where  he  arrived  in  the  be^- 
ninj^  of  September,  and  where  his  family  at  that  toot 
resided,  ricre  he  remained  during  the  month  of 
September  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  October  ha 
set  out  for  Vienna,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  obtan- 
inor  medical  assistance.  In  1771  he  went  to  Pragoe, 
where  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  the  royal  mines 
in  Bohemia,  ana  where  he  published,  in  1771,  a  ti«a- 
tise  written  by  the  Jesuit  Poda  on  Mining  Machinery. 
In  1772,  he  published  his  IMhopkyUtctum  Bomettm 
Ntfm,  or  a  catalogue  of  his  collectioo  of  fossils,  which 
he  afterwards  sold  to  the  honourable  Mr  GreviUc  for 
tf  1000. 

The  reputation  of  Bom  now  began  to  extend,  aad 
he  was  honoured  with  the  correspondence  of  some  of 
the  first  mineralogisu  of  the  age.  He  was  dected  a 
member  of  the  Roval  Societies  of  Stockholm,  Saea- 
na,  and  Padua ;  ana  in  1774  he  was  ohosen  a  fettow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  talents  of  Bom  were  not  confined  to  mineffab- 
gy  alone.  He  had  a  taste  for  general  liteFBture, 
which  he  displayed,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  in 
the  active  zeai  with  which  he  laboured  So  inspire  his 
countrymen  with  a  taste  for  leaniin^.  He  contribo« 
ted  largely  to  a  work  entitled  Abbtidutagem  Bokmk- 
^  cher  und  Mahrisc/ier  Gelehrten  umdKunSler,  or,  Ar- 
traits  of  the  learned  Men  and  Atiiste  of  Bohemia  aad 
Moravia.  He  likewise  wrote  in  the  Ada  Lkeraria 
Bohemian  et  Moraviit.  He  induced  government  to 
form  a  public  cabinet  for  the  use  of  the  studeots  at 
Prague  and  Vienna ;  and,  in  1775,  he  founded  a  lite- 
rary society  at  Prague,  which  has  pabliahed  several 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Ahhandkatgen  einer  Pru- 
vatgeseilschaft  in  Bohmen^  or,  Memoirs  of  a  frivate 
Society  in  Bohemia. 

The  fame  of  Bora  was  now  so  great,  that,  in  the 
year  1776,  he  was  called  to  Vienaa  by  the  Empreis 
Maria  Thevesa,  to  arrange  and  describe  the  impeml 
coUection.  In  177B,  he  pubhshcd  the  cxmchologj 
of  this  collection  in  a  splendid  work,  the  expense  of 
which  was  partly  defrayed  by  the  empress  herself. 
On  the  deatn  of  the  empress  the  work  was  disconti^ 
nued,  in  consequence  of  the  paramony  of  her  succes- 
sor, Joseph  II.  Some  time  afterwards.  Bora  was 
chosen  to  instruct  in  oatund  history  the  Archdn- 
chess  Maria  Anna,  for  fi^om  he  formed  an  ekgaat 
museum.  In  con«equence  of  these  services,  he  wu 
pFQnu>ted  to  the  office  of  aotoal  ootmsottor.  ta  Ae 
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■in  the  department  of  the  mtoee  and 


The  acckknt  which  he  had  met  with  at  Feiw- 
ban)  a  now  began  to  produce  I  be  mo9l  drngferoiM 
symptom*.  He  was  attacked  with  the  mo«t  excni- 
cnlitig  colicst  and  having,  io  one  of  \m  paroxysm*  of 
paiti«  awallowcd  an  immmse  quantity  of  opiumt  a  le- 
thargy was  brought  on,  which  lasted  2^  hours.  The 
dticate  now  attacked  his  bwer  ejitremitica  i  his  feet 
wzihtETcd  by  degreei,  and  he  was  unable  to  walk  du- 
ring the  rret  of  bin  life. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  frecinaton»,  for- 
saking the  dark  mysteries  of  their  order,  began  to 
diffuse  that  light  which  had  hitherto  shone  in  their 
own  lodges,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  reforming 
the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  society ;  and  Bom  took 
an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all  their  measures. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  a  German  lodge 
from  those  in  our  own  country.  The  most  distin* 
gitished  literary  characters  frequented  these  meetings  ; 
aftily  iMtead  of  being  regaled  with  good  fare  for  their 
apfttlteSf  they  were  instructed  by  dissertations  on  his- 
lOFT,  ethicst  and  moral  philosophy,  ar  on  the  ancient 
ana  modern  mysteries  of  the  association.  The  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  church,  and  the  exactions  of 
arbitrary  power,  were  among  the  evils  which  tliis  so- 
ciety pretended  to  discuss  and  reform*  Into  such 
sodeties  a  few  desperate  individuals  may  have  gained 
admiaaion,  who  were  the  enemies  of  all  government 
and  of  ail  rehgion  ;  but  these  men  never  directed  the  fo- 
reign lodges,  and  it  never  was  the  object  of  the  German 
^masons  to  overturn  either  the  church  or  the  state.  In 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  these  meetings  werc  dis- 
«gra;  but,  upon  the  accession  of  Joseph  I L  the  feec- 
ana  received  complete  toleration,  and  Baron  Bom 
[funded  at  Vienna  the  lodge  called  the  True  Concord. 
TThe  dissertations  which  were  read  at  the  lodges  were 
afterwaids  published  in  the  Journal  sur  Freipnaurer^ 
or,  Dior  J/  for  FrcemasonSf  and  were  also  the  fouu- 
lion  of  another  periodical  work,  entitled,  Pht^stca' 
lUiehe  Arheiien  der  eintrnchltgen  Freundt  in  Wien 
Vuufg^mmmelt  von  Bam,  Vienn.  1TB8-7  ;  which  wag 
I  conducted  by  Baron  Bom  and  some  of  the  other 
^  brethren  of  the  order. 

Bom  was  aUo  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  the  Iliuminati ;  and  such  was  his  zeal  for  the  in- 
stitution, that,  when  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ordered 
jdl  III  his  service  to  renounce  the  order.  Born  sent 
I  beck  to  the  academy  at  Munich  the  diploma  which 
I  lie  received  when  admitted  amoug  its  members^ 

In  the  year  1783,  when  the  emperor  was  making 

t  lome  reforms  in  the  church.  Burn  published  a  singular 

knfo/k  entitled  Monackologia  ;  which  is  a  severe  satire 

9n  the  monks,  whom  he  describes  in  the  technical  bn^ 

jpttagc  of  natural  history.     This  production  is  so  full 

^^f  aomirable  satire^  that  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 

of  laying  before  our  readers  the  description  of 

\  animal)  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearsi  may 

\  completely  extinct, 

Deser Iptio.  Animal  anarut/i ,  /or/ idu»u  nwmndum^ 
itcfdommf  iner&f  iuediam  poiita  toUtans  quam  h' 


horem ;  viwni  €  rapina  tf  mitsiu  ;  mundum  iui  (an* 
turn  cauia  crcaium  f  :<tni ;  colmtt  clandesti*  ' 

ne,  nuptiai  non  celtt.  .:,  ,.L'ius  esponunt  ;  in  prom 
priam  tp$dem  semuntf  e$  hosiem  ex  insidiU  aggre* 
diuninft 

Usus*  Ttrrts  pondui  inutile.  Fmges  consumere 
miti. 

In  his  description  of  the  Dominicans,  the  same  jnsl 
and  severe  raillery  is  happily  employed, 

Eximio  oljaclu  poli^fy  vintim  ct  h^grexin  e  hagin* 
quo  adorai,  Esurit  temper  poiifpUagtu*  Jmtijores 
Jhme  probantur,  Vrtrrani,  relv*fnia  omm  cum  et  cc* 
CHpatione^guliS  i  nlentia  mUriuntttr^ 

nimliter  cubarUy  imnumprotrakunt^ 

et  ex  $uis  dtceia  cumnt-,  ai  e^La  omncs  in  adtpem 
t ran  seat ^  lardumque  adipiuantwr :  hinc  abdomen  jiru* 
Uxum  passim  prm  sejerutd^  seftCB  veniricon  masime 
ejtlinutnltirf  &c. 

The  justness  oF  this  satire  was  universally  ^^It ;  and 
snch  was  the  sensation  which  it  excited,  that  the 
archbishop  of  Vienna  complained  to  the  emperor, 
who  replied,  that-die  attack  was  made  only  upon  the' 
idle  and  useless  part  of  the  order.  Being  thus  sup- 
ported by  Joseph,  he  pubUshed  another  satire,  enti* 
tied,  Dc/ensio  Physiopfiili,  which  was  followed  by  hi* 
Anatomia  Monacfii.  His  satirical  powers  were  Hke* 
wise  displayed  upon  Father  Hell,  the  astronomer, 
who  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  free-masons. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  at  last  withdrew  his  Support 
from  the  reforming  free > masons,  and  checked  theta 
with  such  restrict  ions,  that  they  found  it  necessary 
to  dissolve  tbe  society.  The  influence  of  Born,  how- 
ever, was  not  diminished.  His  gtx^at  skill  in  minera- 
logy and  metallurgy  raised  him  high  in  pubhc  opi- 
nion, and  was  oi  great  service  to  his  country.  Though 
the  use  of  quicktdver,  in  extracting  the  precious ,me* 
tala  from  their  ores,  was  long  known,  yet  Baron 
Bom  was  the  £rst  person  who  introduced  it  on  a 
great  scale.  At  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  an  expe- 
riment was  made  on  a  large  quantity  of  ore  at  Schem- 
niz,  in  presence  of  some  of  the  first  chemists  and  me< 
tallurgists  in  Europe.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  approbation  which  he  received,  indu- 
ced him,  in  1786,  to  publish  his  treatise  on  ;he  Pro- 
cess of  Amalgamation,  illustrated  by  engravings  of 
the  necessary  instruments  and  machinery.  ^  This  pro* 
cess  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Hungarian  mines,  and  Born  was  remunerated  for  his 
discovery  with  one-third  of  the  savings  during  ten 
years,  and  with  4f  per  cent,  of  this  third  part  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  The  success  of  this  plan  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  enemies,  who  exerted  c^crj  nenre 
in  frustrating  hij  views,  and  in  defrauding  him  of  his 
just  reward.  Besides  the  works  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, Born  published,  in  1790,  in  2  vols,  his  C'fl*fl- 
logn^  metiwdiaue  raisonn/r,  of  Miss  Raab's  coUeciion 
of  fossils.  He  began  a  Latin  work,  ent|tted.  Fasti 
Leopoldini^  or  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Leopold  IL 
and  also  a  Treatise  on  Slineralogy ;  but  he  was  sud- 
denly scixcd  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations  with 
violent  spasims  and  cold,  which  put  an  end  to  hia  ex* 
istence,  on  the  2bth  of  July  I79L 
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^Tlifs  work  wa«  Trnmtfltcd  into  Ejiglhh  bj  R.  £,  R«£pe  \t\  1791,  in  440,  oiid^r  tbe  tftle  of  ^'  Baron  BemV  new  pro^ss  of 
I  c€  Gold  onU  bilv^r  Ote&t,  and  ctfacr.  m^aJlic  MixtuccsL**  .  f 
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"  Bom  was  of  the  middle  size,**  says  Mr  Town- 
son,  «*  and  delicate  constitution,  dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  and  long  black  eye  throws.  Wit  and  sa- 
tire, and  a  quick  comprehension,  were  marked  in  his 
cyc5,  and  his  lively  and  penetrating  genius  appeared 
in  his  countenance.  Besides  bemg  a  good  I^adn 
classic,  he  was  master  of  most  European  languages 
of  note,  and  possessed  a  deal  of  general  information 
no  ways  connected  with  those  branches  of  science  re- 
quired in  his  profession*  He  was  a  great  wit  and 
satirist,  and  a  good  companion  even  under  the  suffer- 
ings of  bodily  pain.  His  house  was  always  open  to 
the  traveling  literati  who  visited  Vienna  ;  and  unpro- 
tected genius  was  always  sure  to  find  in  him  a  friend 
and  patron.  He  carried  this  perhaps  too  far, — bo  far 
as  to  ruin,  his  estate  :  Probablv  the  expectations  of  re- 
ceiving a  large  income  from  the  amalgamation,  made 
him  less  attentive  to  economy  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, though  I  believe  his  insolvency  was  chiefly 
owing  to  usurers  and  money-lenders,  to  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  carry  on  his  expen- 
sive projects.  Thus,  though  his  patrimony  was  very 
considerable,  he  died  greatly  in  debt.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  as  he  left  a  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ter*.*' See  Dr  Townson's  Travels  in  Hun^an/  in 
179S,  p.  410.  Lond.  1797;  and  Born's  TraveU 
through  the  Bannnt  of  Temesicar^  Transylvania^  and 
Hungary^  in  1770.     Lond*  1787.     (^) 

BORNEO,  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Bona 
Forlunn^  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  the 
Sunda  islands,  which  are  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java, 
was  supposed,  before  the  discovery  of  New  Holland, 
to  be  trie  largest  island  in  the  world*  It  has  the 
Phihppine  islands  on  the  north ;  Java  on  the  south  i 
Sumatra  on  the  west ;  and  Celebes  on  the  east. 
It  extends  from  the  fourth  degree  of  south  latitude 
to  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  109° 
to  1 19"^  E.  Long,  It  is  about  780  miles  in  length  ; 
and  its  breadth^  which  is  nearly  equal  throughout, 
except  towards  the  north,  is  about  720  miles. 

Tne  chmate  of  this  island  is  nearly  the  same  ;ts  that 
of  Ceylon,  Its  extensive  forests,  and  the  deep  ver- 
dure of  its  fields,  preserves  a  perpetual  freshness  in 
the  atm^'sphere ;  it  is  exposed  neither  to  hot  land 
winds,  as  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  nor  to  such  vio- 
lent heats  as  prevail  in  Calcutta  and  Bengal.  Here 
the  bnd  and  sea  breezes  are  always  fresh ;  or  if  there 
he  anv  variation  from  this  general  rule,  it  is  occasion- 
ed only  by  particular  circumstances  which  affect  the 
atmosphere  in  all  countries,  such  as  the  vicinity  of 
marshes,  or  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  being  pre- 
vented by  the  thickness  of  the  forests. 

Few  countries  can  boast  of  a  more  fertile  soil  than 
that  of  Borneo ;  yet  such  is  the  indolence  and  depra- 
vity of  the  inhabitants,  that,  in  spite  of  the  bounty 
of  nature,  they  live  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  The 
atr  of  Borneo  is  the  best  in  all  Asia;  all  the  tropical 
fruits  grow  here  in  perfection,  besides  several  other 
tpecies  scarcely  known  any  where  else,  except  at 
Sooloo,  particularly  the  madang,  which  re(»embles  a 
large  apple,  and  the  balono,  which  is  not  unlike  a 
large  mango.  The  northern  part  of  Borneo  is  co- 
rered  with  forests  of  beautiful  and  very  lofty  trees, 
«^uite  free  of  brushwood.  These  forests  furnish  the 
finest  building  wood  in  the  world ;  a  black  wood, 


the  root  of  which  is  very  precious  ;  a  tVagr^t 
such  as  eagle-wood,  ehony,  and  sandal-wood  $  betidei 
trees  which  yield  a  great  quantity  of  pitch  and  rotia. 
Several  kinds  of  pej)per  are  reared  in  this  island,  xht£ 
most  remarkable  or  which  is  the  vatian,  whose  medi* 
cinal  virtues  are  much  celebrated.  The  plaoutioni 
of  pep{ier  belong  to  the  Chinese  established  m  Bor- 
neo. They  do  not,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Sumatrans,  conduct  the  pepper  plant  around  the 
chinkareen  tree  |  but  they  Hx  in  the  ground  a  large 
stake,  which  supports  the  plant,  vdthout  robbing  ii 
of  its  proper  nourishment.  The  Chinese  keep  the 
ground  between  the  ro^s  of  plant**  extremely  clear ; 
and  they  often  thin  the  Jeaves,  that  the  cluster*  of 
pepper  may  be  the  more  exposed  to  i^  'u* 

sun.    A  single  plant  sometimes  bears  s  i 

seventy-five  clusters,  which  is  much  mor*.  tliitji  i>  ever 
seen  on  the  pepper  plants  of  Sumatra ;  a  fact  whidi 
proves  incontestibly,  what  indeed  might  be  r 

supposed,  that  the  chinkareen  is  extremely 
the  pepper  tree,  Borneo  produces  likewise  abun( 
of  aromatic  plants,  cassia,  camphires,  benjctmint 
wax.  It  is  thought  that  spicerics  would  succeed  there 
well ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  several  placea  in  due 
island  where  the  clove  and  nutmeg  attain  aU  tbdr  re^ 
quisite  flavour. 

Among  the  animal  productions  of  Borneo 
are  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  particularly  the 
^a  species  of  apes,  whose  body  is  white  and  blaciCf 
and  from  whose  entrails  is  extracted  the  most  per- 
fect bezoar.  The  orang-outang  is  common  in  the 
forests  of  this  island;  and  in  some  of  them  there 
are  whole  families,  or  rather  flocks  of  red  apes. 
There  is  likewise  an  animal  sometimes  to  be  seen  liere, 
the  fur  of  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  bea- 
With  the  exception  of  the  spaiTow  hawk,  tl 


beaati 


is  no  bird  in  Bonieo  which  resembles  those  of 
rope.     The  plumage  of  many  of  its  birds  is  1 
ful  beyond  description  j  its  parroquets,   in   partic 
lar,  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  every  traTcU 
who  has  visited  the  country.     Goats,  swine» 
horse,  and  buffaloes,  are  exceedingly  common, 

Borneo  is  scarcely  less  fortunate  in  its  rotneial  | 
productions  than  in  the  bounty  of  its  soil«  Its  dia> 
monds  have  been  thought  by  some  persons  p referable 
even  to  those  of  Hindostan  ;  though  others  main- 
tain, that  they  are  smaller  than  those  of  Golcondt, 
and  that  any  which  are  found  of  a  large  size,  art 
yellow,  and  very  imperfect.  The  most  productive 
diamond  mines  of  Borneo  are  at  Ambauwang,  beyond 
Molucco,  in  the  district  of  Banjar-m:issin,  and  at 
Landac  and  Pontiana.  Diamonds  are  likewise  found 
in  several  of  the  rivers,  and  are  fished  up  by  divert 
in  the  same  manner  as  pearls.  This  fishery  is  carriet! 
on  chiefly  in  the  months  of  January,  April, 
and  October.  Four  kinds  of  diamonds  arc  l^ 
guished  by  the  natives  ;  the  white  diamonds,  whtck 
they  call  verna  ambon^  or  white  water  j  the*  greeiit 
which  are  called  verna  loud;  the  yellow,  named  «*rr» 
na  sahkar;  and  a  kind  between  the  yellow  a&d  the 
green,  which  bear  the  name  of  vtrna  hem.  Many 
of  these  diamonds  are  found  from  four  to  twefity*>fotxr 
carats,  and  sometimes  even  thirty  or  forty  carats. 
The  total  amount  of  diamonds  found  in  a  year 
doro  exceeds  600  carats.     In  this  island  there 
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lifcjilMllfiniiiil  several  kiudB  oi  m^taltt  iron,  coppert 
tin*  and  goW.    The  gold  is  fo  y  in  the  bute 

af  dust  mingled  with  the  sai^i  rs.     It  i«  said 

that  gold-dust  t3  uot  only  more  abundantt  hut  much 
finer  in  Borneo  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
There  appears  to  be  no  silver  in  this  extensive  re- 
gion; or  the  unskilfnl  i&landers  know  not  how  to  ex- 
pbre  and  work  the  mines*  Hence,  if  we  may  credit 
the  accounts  of  some  travellers,  silver  is  exchanged 
in  Bonieo  weight  for  weight  with  gold  ;  or  if  wq 
should  suspect  these  accounts  of  being  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, they  must  at  least  be  admitted  as  a  5ul&* 
cicnt  proof  of  the  great  scarcity  of  silver.  In  the 
northern  regions  of  Borneo,  there  are  numerous  aiid 
very  productive  quarrieg  of  freestone.  The  centre 
of  the  island  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  ridge  of 
mountains,  which,  from  the  great  quantity  of  crystal 
they  contain,  are  called  the  Crystal  Mountains* 

At  the  foot  of  these  mountains  there  is  a  large 
lake*  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  rivers  that  traverse  the 
island.  Of  these  rivers,  the  most  important  are  the 
Banjar-massin,  Succatana,  Lawa,  Sambas,  and  Bor- 
neo. The  river  of  Borneo  Is  navigable  far  above  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  to  ve^^cU  of  considerable 
burden ;  the  only  difficulty  is  at  the  mouth,  where 
the  channel  is  narrow.  For  the  length  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  it  is  at  the  most  about  seventeen  feet 
broad  at  high  water;  but  the  bottom  is  sandy  aod 
soft,  and  the  river  so  completely  enclosed  between  the 
banks,  that  a  vessel  which  should  run  aground  there, 
would  be  in  little  danger  of  being  wrecked. 

On  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  there  is  a  species  of 
Aea^snail,  called  bv  the  natives  szvaUoOt  which  is  es- 
teemed a  great  luxury,  and  is  a  pretty  lucrative 
article  in  their  commerce  with  the  Chinese.  It  is 
fished  by  the  Biadjoos,  the  original  inhabitants,  in 
seven  or  eight  fathoms  depth  of  w  ater.  When  the 
■water  is  clear,  they  perceive  the  swalloo  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  strike  it  with  an  iron  instrument  having  four 
points,  fixed  along  a  stone  almost  cylindrical,  but 
narrower  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  To  the  end  of  the  stone, 
near  the  four  prongs,  they  always  attach  a  ball  of 
iron*  The  swalloos  are  likewise  procured  by  diving  ; 
the  best  being  always  found  in  the  deepest  water. 
The  black  swalloo  is  much  preferable  to  the  white ; 
but  there  is  a  kind  more  esteemed  than  either,  of  a 
dear  colour,  and  found  only  in  deep  water.  Swalloos 
of  this  kind  are  iometimcs  so  large  as  to  weigh  half 
a  pound ;  and  they  are  sold  at  China  for  forty  Spa- 
oish  dollars  the  pecul  (somewhat  more  than  the 
twelfth  of  a  ton,J  whereas  the  same  quantity  of 
white  swalloos  never  brings  more  than  four  or  five 
dollars. 

This  island  was  at  first  wholly  occupied  by  the 
Biadjoos,  or  Dajakkese  ;  but  the  incursions  of  va- 
rious nations  from  tlie  continent  of  Asia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  have  obliged  them  to  retire 
from  the  coasts,  and  to  lake  refuge  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  coasts  are  now  inhabited  by  Ma- 
lays, Moors,  Macassers  from  Celebes,  and  Javanese. 
These  people  are  said  to  have  once  extended  their 
dominions  as  far  as  Palawan,  Manilla,  and  other  parts 
of  the  Phihppine  isles,  and  even  Sooloo  ts  supposed 
tp  hare  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
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Borneo.  These  distant  conqtie&ts»  together  with  some  Borneo, 
traditions  current  among  the  Borneans  themselveSf  ^''■'^r-"^ 
warrant  the  behef  that  tliey  were  originally  a  war- 
like people,  but  tliat  they  have  experienced  the  fate 
of  many  other  empires,  which,  after  attaining  a  ccr-  - 
tain  pitch  of  greatness,  have  relapsed  into  their  ori* 
ginal  condition  for  want  of  an  active  and  vigorous 
government,  without  which  no  foreign  conquest  can 
ever  be  preserved.  At  present  they  are  sunk  in  the 
most  lisiless  indolence  and  inactivity,  completely  dci- 
titute  of  the  enterprising  courage  of  their  piratical 
ancestors,  and  without  the  least  inBuence  over  the 
states  of  the  north  of  Borneo,  which  they  had  for* 
merly  subjected  to  their  empire.  Thus  enervated  and 
un warlike,  they  are  at  the  same  time  extremely  en- 
vious of  the  private  property  of  one  another*  Yet 
the^t  are  frank  in  their  deaUngs,  cool  and  deliberate 
in  tlieir  rciicntments  even  when  they  have  the  power 
of  r  n  their  own  hands,  upright  in  their  inten- 

tion   ,  crs  to  that  pohsh  and  acuteness  which  is 

called  a  kiiowledge  of  the  world,  yet  by  no  means 
deficient  in  native  intelligence,  wliich  they  have  par- 
ticularly displayed  iii  the  perfection  to  which  they 
have  brought  the  mechantcd  artdy^stablished  among 
them,  especially  the  foundery  of  bronze  cannon  :  in 
tliis  art  they  are  superior  to  all  the  Asiatics.  This 
character,  however,  must  bo  understood  as  applying 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  coast* 
and  even  of  their  character  we  have  a  darker  side  to 
contemplate.  They  are  civilized  and  refined,  indeed, 
compared  with  tlie  Biadjoos,  and  tlie  Idaans  or 
Mooroots,  yet  they  arc  not  altogether  free  of  the 
barbarities  which  characterise  these  rude  and  savage 
people. 

The  Idaans  and  Biadjoos  are  the  slaves  of  the  most  Idasns  and 
dreadful  idolatry.  It  is  one  of  their  religious  tenets,  Bisdjoot. 
that  their  fate  in  a  future  life  depends  on  the  number 
of  human  beings  whom  they  shall  have  slain  in  their 
combats,  or  in  their  ordinary  quarrels,  and  that  their 
happiness  or  respectabihty  will  then  be  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  human  skulls  which  they  have  in  their 
possession.  The  bloody  heads  which  they  have  been 
ao  fortunate  as  to  obtain  in  their  skirmishes,  are  sus- 
pended over  their  doors  as  the  most  honourable  tro- 
phies. In  order  to  increase  their  number  of  these 
trophies,  they  frequently  make  secret  excursions  to. 
the  river  Banjar,  and  surprise  some  small  vessel 
belonging  to  Banjar  fishermen.  One  or  two  of  their 
unfortunate  captives  are  then  sacrificed  to  their  dismal 
superstition*  When  they  return  with  a  head,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  they  reside,  men, 
women,  and  children,  exhibit  the  most  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy.  Gongs,  or  musical  instni'. 
mcnts  of  copper,  are  beat  by  those  who  conduct  the 
conqueror  to  his  own  house,  where  the  women  dance 
around  him,  and  receiving  from  him  the  head,  force 
into  the  mouth  some  meat  and  drink  :  this  ceremony 
is  followed  by  a  banquet  and  dance,  after  which  the 
head  ia  hung  up  at  the  door.  The  arms  of  these  sa- 
vages are  long  knives,  and  the  soomplhan^  which  is  a 
sarbacand  or  trunk  of  wood,  across  which  they  shoot 
amall  arrows  poisoned  at  one  end,  and  charged  at  the 
other  wuth  a  small  bit  of  cork,  just  thick  enough  to 
fill  the  tube.  If  one  of  these  arrows  only  cut  the 
skin^  the  wound  brings  inevitable  death,  ualesi  there 
4  Y 
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JBorneo.    be  immediately  applied  an  antidote  which  they  ge- 
'  nerally  cany  about  with  themi  and  which  is  said  to 

be  quite  efiacacious. 
Marriage  Among  the  Biadjoo8»  as  in  most  other  sayage  na- 
cercmonies.  ^j^ng^  ^  person  who  is  inclined  to  marry,  makes  it  his 
first  object  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents  with- 
out once  consulting  the  inclinations  of  his  intended 
bride.  Before  he  can  succeed  in  his  suit,  he  must 
have  proved  his  courage  by  cutting  off  the  head  of 
an  enemy ;  and  when  he  is  accepted  by  the  parents, 
he  carries  to  his  bride  a  present,  which  generally  con- 
sists of  a  male  or  female  slave,  two  dresses,  and  a 
water-pot,  adorned  with  some  favourite  figures.  On 
the  weddine-day  both  the  parties  give  a  feast  at  their 
respective  nouses;  after  which  the  bridegroom,  in 
his  best  apparel,  is  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  at  the  door  of  which  is  stationed  one  of  her 
relations,  who  smears  him  with  the  blood  of  a  cock, 
kitted  on  purpose,  and  the  bride  is  smeared,  in  like 
manner,  with  the  blood  of  a  hen.  They  then  pre- 
sent to  each  other  their  bloody  hands,  and  the  so- 
lemnity is  closed  with  a  second  entertainment.  Po- 
lygamy is  unknown  among  the*  Biadjoos ;  and  when 
a  wife  dies,  the  husband  cannot  contract  a  second 
marriage  till  he  has  again  cut  off  the  head  of  an  ene- 
my as  an  expiation  for  the  death  of  his  wife.  If  the 
husband  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife,  on  account  of 
any  delinquency,  he  retains  her  clothes  and  ornaments, 
and  makes  her  pay  a  fine,  amounting  to  about  thirty 
rials ;  and  each  party  is  then  at  liberty  to  many. 
When  a  inarried  woman  has  committed  adultery,  the 
husband,  instead  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  adul- 
terer, puts  to  death  two  or  three  of  his  slaves,  and 
his  ignominy  is  thus  removed ;  the  woman  isjn  general 
punished  only  with  words,  thous^h  some  husbands, 
more  irascible,  or  more  jealous  of  their  honour,  pro- 
ceed to  blows.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts, 
the  laws  relating  to  marriage  are  quite  difiPerent. 
Like  all  other  Mahometans,  they  are  allowed  to 
marry  several  wives,  though  they  rarely  form  al- 
liances with  strangers.  The  punishment  of  adultery 
18  instant  strangulation.  The  powerful  and  the 
-wealthy,  indeed,  set  this  law  at  defiance ;  but  it  falls 
with  extreme  rigour  on  culprits  In  the  middle  or 
lower  classes  of  the  community. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Biadjoos  partake 
-of  the  same  bloody  character  as  the  rest  of  tneir  su- 
perstitious rites.  When  one  of  them  dies,  his  body 
IS  put  into  a  coffin,  and  kept  in  the  house  until  the 
remaining  males  in  the  famihr  have  conjointly  pur- 
chased a  slave.  When  the  body  is  burnt,  the  slave  is 
beheaded,  that  he  may  attend  the  deceased  in  the 
other  world  ;  and  before  he  is  put  to  death,  he  re- 
ceives strict  injunctions  to  be  £uthful  to  his  master. 
The  ashes  of  the  deceased,  together  with  the  head 
of  the  slave,  are  put  into  a  watermg  pot,  and  deposit- 
ed in  a  small  edifice,  or  tomb,  constructed  for  the 
purpose. 
Laws.  Scarcely  any  regular  form  of  government  prevails 

aa&ong  these,  barbarians.  They  have  no  sovereigns ; 
but  are  ruled  by  chiefs,  whose  authority  appears  to 
be  very  circumscribed,  and  is  supported  by  no  writ- 
Ven  code  of  laws.  Their  trials  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  triaik  by  ordeal  which  prevailed  in  £u- 
wpe  adoring  the  daA  ages.    If  a  person  happened  to 
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be  accused  of  theft,  and  no  sufficient  proof  can  be  Bf 
alleged  against  him,  the  culprit  and  the  accuser  are  ^~ 
carried  before  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  An 
earthen  pot,  containing  ashes  and  water,  is  placed  on 
the  ground ;  across  the  pot  is  laid  a  piece  of  wood, 
on  which  arc  put  two  small  copper  buttons.  An 
oath  is  then  administered  to  each  party,  and  the  piece 
of  wood  is  turned  round,  so  that  the  buttons  fall  in- 
to the  water ;  the  accused  and  the  accuser  take  each 
one  of  the  buttons,  and  he  is  deemed  to  hare  suc- 
ceeded whose  button  appears  as  if  icowered  and 
whitened  by  the  ashes. 

The  Biadjoos  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Being,  EUIf, 
whom  they  worship  under  the  name  of  Dewaiia ; 
and  to  whom,  as  the  creator,  preserver,  and  ruler  oif 
the  universe,  they  utter  prayers  for  prosperity  in  this 
world,  and  happiness  in  the  next.  If  it  be  consider- 
ed part  of  their  religious  duty  to  resemble  this  deity 
in  character,  he  must  be  a  very  gloomy  and  ternble 
being ;  for  no  nation  on  earth  can  equal  the  Biadjoos 
in  their  thirst  for  blood,  and  their  propensity  to  re- 
venge. Though  they  have  no  kinp  uf  their  own, 
they  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan  of  Ban- 
jar-massin,  to  whom  they  pay  annually  a  tribute  in 
gold  dust  to  the  value  of^SO  rials. 

The  Moors,  who  have  taken  possession  of  the 
coasts  of  Borneo,  are  much  more  civilized,  liriuff  un- 
der regular  governments,  and  restrained  by  wdl  de- 
fined and  certain  laws.  Their  territories  are  divided  Tb^ 
into  several  distinct  kingdoms;  Banjar-massin,  Socca-  ofdi 
.tana,. Landac,  Sambas,  Hermata,  Jathou,  and  Bor- ^^'"^ 
neo.  The  largest  of  these  kingdoms,  and  the  most 
important,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  is  that  of  Banjar-massiD 
on  the  southern  coast,  (See  Banjar-massin.)  Ca-  ^ 
gu-Tangie  vras  fwrneriy  the  residence  of  the  sultiss  *""* 
of  that  kingdom  ;  but,  in  the  year  177i»  the  Snltaa 
Sasuhannan  transferred  the  seat  of  his  court  from 
that  place  to  Martapura,  where  he  caused  a  large  ci- 
tv  to  be  built,  and  a  canal  to  be  conducted  throngh 
the  middle  of  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  cluuim 
its  name  from  Martapura  to  Bnnue-Kintjana.  The 
Dutch  factory  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  village  of 
Tat  as,  or  Banjar-massin.  It  is  protected  by  a  fbit 
of  an  octagonal  form,  surrounded  by  palisadet,  and 
furnished,  on  the  east  side  next  the  rtver,  with  three 
bastions,  and  vrith  two  on  the  west  or  land  aide.  For 
the  productions  of  tlie  country  valued  in  commerce, 
which  are  copper,  gold,  diamonds,  canes,  birds  nests, 
wax,  pedra  ^1  porco,  dragons'  blood,  and  iron,  the 
Dutch  give  in  exchange,  agates,  rings  of  red  ante, 
different  kinds  of  conJ,  coarse  porcelain,  t^k  of  va- 
rious colours,  all  kinds  of  cotton  doth,  audi  as  are 
worn  by  the  Indians,  various  produc^ous  of  Javs, 
and  opium,  which,  being  prohibited  by  tlK  snhan,  is 
privatdy  smuggled.  At  the  town  of  Banjar-vnani 
there  is  a  manufacture,  or,  more  properly,  a  dock- 
yard, for  junks ;  one  of  which,  loaded  srith  the  oov- 
modities  of  the  country,  may  be  had  at  «  lery  km 
price. 

The  kin^om  of  Succatana  Hes  about  50'  aond^  of  ^^ 
the  equator,  having  a  little  to  the  north  the  riter 
Pontiana,  which  dischai^ges  itself  into  the  lea  nader 
the  &e  through  several  mouths.    At  the  distance  of 
abou^  seven  or  eight  miles  firom  the  sea  die  river  se« 
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pontes  into  two  branched.     It  has  aboat  twelve  feet 
of  water  at  its  mouthy  md  at  high  water  siktcen  f  60 
|bat  small  vessels  caii  proccedi  with  great  easei  up  to 
\ihc  Company's  factory. 

On  the  northern  arm  of  the  Pontiar*a  lies  the  king- 
dom of  I^andac,  in  north  Utttiidk  55^     Here  llu? 
Dutch  had  a  factory  about  a  century  and  a  half  &go  i 
but  they  were  •oqd  after  completely  drtvefi  out  of 
liieir  pos&es«ioas»  which  they  never  recovered  tiU  the 
[jr^ar  177S|  when  the  king  of  Bantam,  to  whom  Lan- 
F^k:  aijd  SiMTcatana  then  bebtiged,  made  a  grant  of 
[ these  kingdoms  to  the  Company.     The  Dutch  had 
i^  sooiicr  I'btained  po&seision  of  them*  than   they 
Ibujlt  a  fort  at  Pontiaiia»  betweeii  Landac  and  Sticca- 
ana^  and  appointed  Pangaratig  Saidja  Nata  regent  of 
ike  whole  district.     From  that  time  they  have  ac- 
I>uule4   these   lands  their  own  property,   and  the 
DCS  who  govern  I  hem  aa  their  vassals.     The  ca- 
of  Landac,  which  is  the  rcfttdence  of  the  prince, 
situated  on  the  projecting  point  of  a  mountaiD,  to 
phich  there  i&  an  ascent  bj  1 18  steps.    On  the  right 
d  left  of  this  mountain  flow  two  rivers,  so  full  of 
cks  as  to  be  totally  unnavigable,  eo  that  the  place 
by  nature,  impregnable  ;  and,  to  give  it  addition- 
t^  security,  it  is  well  furnished  with  artillery.     Be- 
tween Landac  and  Borneo  there  are  several  smaller 
Itingdoms,  a^  yet  but  httle  known  i  the  petty  sove- 
rcigiis  of  %vhich  are  vassals  of  the  sultan  of  Borneo. 

The  c;vil  guvernment  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo 
is  exercised  by  a  sultan,  and  a  supenor  council,  com- 
po»ed  of  those  pangarangs  who  are  invested  with  the 
nigh  offices  of  state :  such  as  the  handaharat  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  executive  power ;  the  drrrrtdoffz* 
or  chamberlain  of  the  sultan's  palace  t  the  ^  , 

or  gencr^sl  m  chief  of  the  armies;  the pnta  r 

"ndgc  in  law  pleas  j  and  the  skahander*    Tiie  govern* 
BCDt  of  Borneo  bears  a  "very  striking  resemblance  to 
"he  ancient  feudal  system  which  prevailed  in  Europe* 
The  prerogative  which  the  tultao  enjoys,  of  naming, 
a  his  own  right,  all  the  great  ofEcers  of  state,  will 
Iwaya,  indeed,  make  his  authority  respected,  and 
give  him  a  great  influence  in  the  councils  ;  yet  every 
pingarang  exercises  an  absolute  power  over  his  par- 
K^idar  vassals,  who  never  fail  to  espouse  his  cause, 
veil  though  he  should  happen  to  oppose  his   sove- 
?ign.   Tiiey  liave  no  particular  laws  against  treason, 
luj'der  iH  puuiafir^d  with  death,  except  in  the  case  of 
I  master  killing  hi«  slave.     Theft,  according  to  the 
Dormity  of  the  offence,  is  cither  punished  capitally, 
by  the  amputation  of  ihc  right  hand.    They  have 
}    positive    laws    relative   to    commerce ;    a  defect 
rhi«h  mufct  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  cummunica- 
tion  with  any  uther  nati4>ns  except  the  Chinese,  who 
pay  to  the  chiefs  of  Borneo  presents,  which  appear 
to  be  a  kind  of  tribute*     The  Chiwesc  who  are  set- 
tled here  enjoy  tranquilly  the  fruits  of  their  industry  j 
but  those  who  carry  on  an  occasional  traffic  atic  ex- 
posed to  many  hardj»hips,  from  the  waot  of  laws   to 
compel  the  debtor  to  discharge  his  debts,  aiid  from 
jhe  neceesity  of  yielding  to   the  most   unreasonable 
lemands  of  those  %vho  are  iove^sted  with  authority. 

The  tPoTtuguese,  who  first  discovered  Borneo  in 
1526,  wished  to  form  a  setUemervt  on  its  coasts.  As 
their  military  force  was  too  insignificant  to  inspire 
terror  ioto  the  ^pvive^i  th^  cndeftvoiMred  to  secure 


the  good  will  of  one  of  tbe  lovertigoft  of  the  coimtry,  Boroc*. 
by  preaciiting  hint  with  Bome  beautiful  pieces  of  ^^•V'^i^ 
tapestry,  on  which  human  figure  t  ur-re  very  curious- 
ly wrought.  The  fovercign,  y  :  these  £gurts 
to  be  enchanted  meni  w*ho  mt^..^  ..>^..  some  fatal  de- 
signs against  him^  sent  them  back  with  horror*  aad 
expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the  couiury.  Tbey 
soon  after  eifected  a  frtllemeat  there,  but  were  aU 
massaci^  by  the  suspicious  inbabitaiits.  Iq  the 
course  of  the  I7th  cyratiiry,  their  merchants  from 
Macao  carried  on  a  i  ^^  commerce  to  Banjar* 
raatfif] ;  and  even  per  mission  ^  about  tl^ 
year  1690,  to  establuU  there  a  factory.  Their 
counting-bouse  was  scarcely  built,  however,  when  it 
was  pillaged  by  the  Moors,  who  murdered  tlte  director 
and  the  commissarieei  took  their  vessels  of  Macao  in 
the  harbour,  and  butchcnnl  the  crews.  This  disaster 
effectually  deterred  the  Poituguesc  from  all  further 
attempts  to  establi^  a  coanmercial  cooikeciion  with 
Borneo. 

The    Spaniards,    establi^ihed    in    the    Philippioe  spanith 
islands,  were  no  less  eager  tbaa   the  Portuguese  to  settle- 
engross  the  commerce  m  Borneo.    The  port  of  Bor*  mentf. 
neo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  was  for  several 
years  in  their  possession.     They  had  couchided  ao 
advantageous  treaty  with  the  cultan  of  that  kingdom  % 
who  engaged  himself  to  shut  the  porta  under  his  con- 
troul  againil  all  other  European  nations,  9nd  to  make 
war  against  all  the  enemies  of  Spain,    They  found  it 
expedient,  however,  to  abandon   that  estab]ishaM^ttt» 
cither  because  it  was  too  distant  from  the  Philippioes, 
or  on  account  of  the  rude  treatment  which  they  re* 
ceived  from  the  Moors,  who  were  no  less  cruel  and 
suspicious  than  those  of  Banjar-massin. 

The  bad  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Dutch  set- 
did  not  deter  the  Dutcli  from  attempting  to  form  tlemtnts. 
settlements  on  an  island  which  seemed  to  combine  so 
many  commercial  advantages.  They,  at  hrsi,  suc- 
ceeded m  estabhshiiig  factories  at  Borneo,  fia^bas, 
and  Succatana.  But  the  persecutions  of  the  Moors 
forced  them  hkewise  to  abandon  these  inhospitable 
coasts  i  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  ever  revisited  them 
till  the  year  1748,  when  they  appeared  off  Banjar* 
massin  with  a  squadron,  which,  though  feeble,  so 
overawed  the  sultan,  that  he  granted  them  the  exclu- 
sive commerce  of  pepper,  with  this  single  exception, 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  deliver  500,000 
pounds  of  that  commodity  to  the  Chinese  who  fre- 
quented his  harbours.  The  advantages  which  the 
Dutch  derived  from  this  commerce  scarcely  couuler- 
balanced  the  expense  of  the  establishment. 

The  English,  like  the  Dutch,  wei-e  tempted,  by  English sei- 
the  advantages  which  Borneo  held  out,  to  brave  all  tiements. 
the  dangers  which  other  Europeans  had  experienced 
in  endeavouring  to  settle  on  its  coasts*  They,  ac- 
cordingly, began  by  establishing  a  colony  at  Succata- 
na ;  wT)ich,  Itte  all  their  predecessors  who  had  made 
the  same  attenrpt,  was  compelled  to  leave  tbe  island 
in  1694.  A  short  time  alter  that,  however,  they 
were  received  at  BaMJar^ma^ain  \  wheve«  with  the  as- 
s^toiiceof  two  hundred  Indian  Csmrilief,  who  placed 
themselves  under  their  protection,  they  rapidly  fqrm* 
ed  a  very  flourishing  colony.  The  Moors,  envious 
or  afraid  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  this  factory, 
were  approaching  one  day  to  plutukr  and  destroy  it, 
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Borneo,  when  the  captain  of  an  English  veBsel,  who  had 
^  ■  V '  -'  come  hy  accident  to  Banjar-massin,  dispened  the 
barbarians,  and  pursued  them  along  the  river  as  far 
as  Nagra,  about  sixty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Banjar.  The  factory  was  no  longer  molested  by  the 
natives ;  but  the  English^  destitute  of  money  and  of 
victuals,  were  obliged  to  abandon  it.  They  return- 
ed, however,  in  1704,  with  a  fleet  of  several  ships, 
which  enabled  them  to  g'Ye  law  to  tl^  islanders. 
Captain  Ban*  was  ordered  to  take  the  direction  of 
that  establishment,  and  to  build  a  fortress  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Banjar.  Alarmed  by  that  undertaking, 
the  Moors  advanced  upon  the  river  with  a  numerous 
flotilla  to  attack  the  factory ;  but  Barr,  proceeding 
against  them  with  a  single  vessel,  terrified  them  to 
such  a  degree  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  that  they 
fled  in  all  directions. 

The  death  of  that  brave  and  active  man,  in 
1706,  was  immediately  followed  by  the -total  de« 
struction  of  the  English  factory.  Cunningham, 
his  successor^  was  a  mean  and  dastardly  wretch,  a- 
fraid  to  encounter  the  slightest  danger,  and  unable 
to  providk  against  the  most  triifing  contingen- 
cy. The  Moors,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  the  name 
of  Barr,  again  appeared  m  arms  before  the  fortress ; 
when  its  infannous  governor,  without  making  one  ef- 
fort to  defend  it,  embarked  with  all  the  garrison,  and 
set  sail  for  England,  abandoning,  to  the  discretion  of 
the  enemy,  not  only  all  the  goods  and  ammunition  of 
the  factory,  but  a  number  of  workmen  and  slaves  at; 
tached  to  its  service.  The  Moors  pillaged  and  sack- 
ed the  fort,  massacred  all  the  Indians  whom  they 
found  there,  and,  soon  after,  drove  from  Tambomeo, 
at  the  soutliem  extremity  of  the  island,  a  remnant  of 
English  who  had  settled  in  that  quarter.  Such  was 
the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  the  British  colony 
in  Borneo  was  completely  destroyed. 

They  again  attempted,  in  1766,  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  the  island  of  Balambangan,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Borneo,  which  was  ceded  to  them  by 
the  king  of  Soloo.  They  stationed  there  a  few  Eu- 
ropeans, and  a  garrison  of  300  soldiers,  Europeans 
and  blacks,  and  designed  to  establish  a  factory, 
where  they  might  exchange  the  productions  of  Eli- 
rope  and  Hindustan  for  those  of  China  and  the  In- 
dian islands ;  but,  in  the  year  1772,  their  garrison 
was  greatly  reduced  by  contagious  diseases,  and  the 
fort  which  they  had  constructed  being  badly  forti- 
fied, was  suddenly  attacked,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  destroyed.  Yet  the  English  have  still  a 
factory  at  Borneo,  and  are  masters  of  all  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island,  which  was  delivered  up  to  them  by 
the  Solops,  who  had  conquejed  it.  The  places  ceded 
to  the  English  to  the  south  of  Pirates  Point  are, 
Pandassan,  Tampassook,  Abia,  Amboug,  Salaman, 
Tawarran,  Juannan, and  Palatan aS  far asKeemanees. 
Vn  this  extent  of  coast  there  are  some  good  harbours ; 
and  it  is  much  more  populous  than  the  country  north 
of  Pirates  Pointy  which  extends  a  little  beyond  the 
spacious  harbour  of  Sandakan  as  far  as  Towson 
Abia,  where  the  English  possessions  in  this  island 
terminate. 

Mr  Dalrymple,  iiv  a  plan  which  he  has  given  for 
forming  an  establishment  at  Balambangan,  expresses 
hit  conviction,  that  the  Idaam,  if  they  were  well 
treated)  would  eagerly  crowd  in  from  aU  quarterly  to 


place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  Eura«  Boi 
peans  who  should  settle  in  their  neighbourhood.  Hii  ^"^ 
opinion  is  supported  by  Mr  Forrest,  a  very  judicious 
navigator ;  who  adds,  that  if  an  English  establish- 
ment should  be  formed  in  that  quarter,  these  people 
would  supply  them  abundantly,  by  their  different  ri- 
vers, with  pepper  and  rough  materials  for  exportation, 
besides  the  precious  articles  of  gold  and  diamonds ;  not 
to  mention  the  great  advantages  which  a  free  commerce 
between  this  island  and  EUndostan  would  afford  to 
Bengal  and  Bombay.  There  might  be  there  trained 
a  race  of  Lascars,  or  manners,  who  would  employ  a 
great  miniber  of  vessels;  because  the  commodities 
which  are  exchanged  for  the  salt  and  embroidered 
cloths  of  Hindostan  arc  of  great  bulk.  These  Las- 
cars, mingled  with  an  eqiial  number  of  English  sea- 
men, would  fight  a  vessel  well,  as  has  been  often  ex- 
perienced in  India,  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Mala- 
bar. Another  advantage  resulting  from  this  establish- 
ment would  be,  the  ready  communication  which  it 
would  open  with  Cochin-China,  and  other  places  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  China  seas.  As  tne  track 
is  nearly  north-west  or  south-w^st,  every  trade  wind 
would  turnish  a  favourable  gale  for  ruling  thither  from 
Borneo  or  Balambangan,  and  even  for  returning ;  and 
Cochin-China  would  afford  a  ready  market,  not  only 
for  woollen  stuffs,  but  likewise  for  the  cottons  of  In- 
dia, and  particularly  the  muslins  of  Bengal. 

Long  before  Borneo  v^tis  known  to  Europeans,  chin 
the  Chinese  had  established  an  extensive  commerce  tr^dt 
with  that  island,  which  they  still  continue.  This 
commerce  resembles,  in  some  measure,  the  trade  of 
Europe  with  America.  The  Chinese  export  from 
Borneo  ^reat  quantities  of  wood,  which  they  employ 
for  makmg  furniture,  and  which  they  purchase  for' 
about  two  dollars  the  pccul,  and  sell  for  five  or  six. 
They  likewise  export  junks,  a  kind  of  resin,  cloves, 
swalloos,  tortoise  shells,  birds  nests,  and  camphor, 
which  is  much  superior  even  to  the  camphor  of  Su- 
matra. A  great  proportion  of  this  precious  drug 
comes  from  those  districts  of  Borneo  which  have 
been  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Soloos.  In  retura 
for  these  commodities,  the  Chinese  import  every  de- 
scription of  their  national  manufactures  or  workman- 
ship, and  keep  open  shop,  not  only  on  shore,  but 
likewise  on  board  their  iunks. 

The  bay  of  this  islana  is  very  spacious,  and  has  a 
gulf  in  the  form  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  interapersed 
with  several  islands.  The  water  is  every  where  deep, 
and  is  never  more  agitated  than  a  lake  or  a  river. 
See  Transactions  ofiht  Baiavian  Society;  Merhcuf' 
digkeiten  atu  Ostindien  ;  Valenty n's  General Dcscrip' 
iion  of  India  ;  Salmon's  Present  State  of  all  JVathns; 
Prcvost's  General  History  of  Voyages  ;  Oriental  Re- 
pertory ;  Forrest's  Voyage^  Sfc;  and  Peuchet's  Did. 
de  la  Geov,  Commer^.     {k) 

BORInEO,  a  sea-port  town  in  the  island  of  Bor- 
neo, and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  Pulo  Chirming,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  island.  It  consists  of  about 
300  houses,  built  upon  piles  along  the  two  banks  of 
the  river  Borneo,  and  the  houses  are  entered  by  lad- 
ders and  stairs.  On  the  left,  the  houses  stretcn  to- 
wards the  land,  upon  a  narrow  point  or  cape.  There 
is  little  communication  from  house  to  house  b^  landi 
because  there  is  no  road|  and  the  ground  is  very 
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manhy  ;  the  intercourse  is  principally  carried  an  by 
boats  and  sloops. on  the  river.  On  the  right,  the 
bouses  advance  half  a  mile  into  the  land,  with  canah» 
tit  the  form  of  streets^  between  their  rows.  It  ap- 
pears as  ift  before  the  houses  were  built,  the  river 
formed  here  a  large  but  shallow  basin i  on  which  have 
been  erected  three  fourths  of  the  town,  which,  in  that 
circumstance,  resembles  Venice,  with  a  great  number 
of  streets  of  water,  so  to  speak,  at  right  anglers  and 
parallel  to  the  river,  which  is  here  as  large  aa  the 
Thames  at  London  bridge,  with  six  fathoms  of  wa- 
ter in  its  cliannel.  In  these  dirisions  of  the  town  by 
canals  there  is  neither  firm  land  nor  isbnd,  the  houses 
being  entirely  built  on  piles  in  shallow  water.  The 
pub  lie  market  is  held  sometimes  in  one  place,  and 
sometimes  in  another ;  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
boats  loaded  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  va- 
rious articles  of  merchaadise,  and  crowds  of  purcha- 
•ers  rowing  up  ;\nd  down  the  river,     {k) 

BORNHOLM,  the  moat  eastern  of  the  Danish 
islands  in  the  Baltic,  is  situated  between  Scania  and 
Rugen,  about  16  miles  from  the  extremity  of  Zeal* 
and*  It  is  about 6  miles  long  and  S  broad,  and  extends 
from  north  north-east  to  south  south-west. 

Though  the  soil  of  Bomholm  is  rather  stony,  yet 
it  produces  all  sorts  of  grain.  From  the  excellence 
of  the  pasturage,  the  inhabitants  export  a  good  deal 
of  butter,  and  rear  a  considerable  number  of  sheep, 
the  wool  of  which  is  spun  and  used  in  the  island. 

Bomholm  abounds  with  excellent  pasture,  which 
is  superior  to  that  of  Gothland  and  Bremen  ;  and  it 
possesses  also  a  kind  of  coal,  which  is  equal  to  the 
coal  of  this  country.  Clay  proper  for  potteries,  and 
particularly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  is 
also  found  here.  In  a  kind  of  globular  stone  com- 
mon in  Bomholm,  are  found  small  crystals  called 
diamonds  of  Bornholm. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  a  peculiar  me- 
thod of  curing  and  smoking  salmon,  which  are  sent 
to  Copenhagen,  and  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
Herring  and  cod  are  caught  in  great  numbers. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  six  little  towns  in  this 
inland,  of  which  Sandewick  is  the  principal.  Large 
farm-houses  are  scattered  over  e\Try  part  of  the 
island,  which  renders  it  extremely  populous.  The  in* 
babitantb  are  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  are  remark- 
ably jealous  of  tbeir  rights  and  privileges.  Popula- 
tion 30,000.     E.  Long.  15S  N.  Lai.  55°  10^     (ti?) 

BORNOU,  an  extensive  empire  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Fezzan,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  desart  of  Bilma ;  on  the 
west  by  Nubia,  Kuk^,  and  Tagua ;  on  the  south  by 
Kanga  and  Begermee ;  and  on  the  east  by  Cassina, 
Zegzeg,  and  Zanfara.  This  country,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  26^  to  the  22**  north  latitude,  is  num- 
bered by  the  Mahometans  among  the  four  most  pow- 
erful monarchies  in  the  world, — ^the  other  tbree  are 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia.  Boruou  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  among  the  natives,  but  it  is 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Bemou,  or  Bernoah,  the  land 
of  Noah,  because  tbcy  believe  that  it  was  on  the 
mountains  of  this  country  that  the  ark  rested  after 
the  deluge. 

The  cGmate  of  Bomou,  as  might  be  expected  from 
tbe  position  of  the  country,  is  excessivelyi  though 


not  uniformly,  hot.  The  year  is  divided  by  two  set*  B<*rnoii 
sons,  the  tirat  of  which,  commencing  about  the  mid-  '»-■  "v"  *^ 
die  of  April,  is  introduced  by  violent  winds  from  the 
soutK-eai»t  and  south,  bringing  with  them  an  intense 
heat,  a  deluge  of  suUry  rain,  and  tempests  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  destroy  midtitudes  of  the  cattle, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  people.  The  rainy  period  con* 
tbues  from  three  to  nine  successive  days  with  short 
intervals,  from  the  occasional  shifting  of  the  wind  to 
the  north  or  west.  During  this  period,  the  inha* 
bitants  confine  themselves  closely  to  their  dwellings  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  tirst  season,  however  sultry  or  wet, 
does  not  suspend  the  labour  of  the  fields.  With  the 
commencement  of  the  second  season  towards  the  end 
of  October,  the  ardent  heat  subsides ;  the  air  be- 
comes mild  ;  the  weather  continues  serene  j  and,  as 
the  year  declines,  the  mornings,  before  sunrise,  ire 
unpleasantly  cool. 

The  soil  of  Bornou  is,  in  general,  amazingly  fer-  Soil  and 
tile,  though  frequently  interrupted  Ijy  stripes  or  bar-  *^*cu!- 
ren  sand.  The  grain,  which  is  principally  cultivated  ^^^^* 
there,  is  the  Indian  com,  of  two  di6Perent  kinds,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  gassob,  and  the  gam- 
phuly.  The  gassob,  which,  in  its  general  shape,  re« 
sembles  the  common  reed,  is  of  two  species  ;  the  first 
grows  with  a  long  stalk,  that  bears  an  ear  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  long,  and  containing,  in  little  husks 
or  cavities,  from  300  to  500  grains,  of  the  sixe  of 
small  pease.  The  second  species,  which  is  common 
in  Tripoli,  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  shorter 
size  of  Its  ear*  The  stalk  of  the  gamphuly  is  much 
tlucker  than  that  of  the  gassob  ;  its  ears  are  more  nil* 
merous,  for  it  has  several  on  the  same  reed,  and  the* 
size  of  its  grain  is  considerably  larger.  This  is  the 
same  kind  of  corn  which  is  frequently  seen  in  Spain* 
and  which  is  there  called  maize. .  Wheat  and  barley 
are  not  raised  in  Bomou  ;  but  the  horse-bean  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  common  kidney-bean,  are  cultivated 
with  much  assiduity,  as  they  are  used  for  food,  both 
to  the  slaves  and  to  the  cattle*  Gum  trees  are  thin- 
ly seattered  throughout  the  country*  Cotton,  hemp, 
and  indigo,  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  agriculture  of  Bomou,  the  plough  is  unknown, 
and  the  noe  is  the  only  instrument  employed.  In  the 
labour  of  husbandry,  the  men  are  always  assisted  by 
the  women.  While  the  former  open  the  ground  with 
their  hoes,  and  form  the  trenches  in  straight  parallel 
lines,  the  women  follow  and  throw  in  the  seed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weeds  begin  to  rise  where  the  grain  has 
been  sowed,  it  is  their  business  to  root  them  up  witli 
the  hoe.  The  sowing  season  commences  when  the 
periodical  rains  of  April  have  ceased  ;  and  so  rapid 
in  that  cUmate  is  the  vegetation,  that  the  gassob  is 
reaped  early  in  July  j  but  the  ganrf^huly,  of  slower 
growth,  is  seldom  cut  down  till  the  month  of  Au-« 
gust  or  September. 

Besides  the  vegetable  productions  already  mention*  F<>odofihe 
ed,  two  species  of  roots  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  inhibi- 
of  Bornou,  which  constitute  a  wholesome  and  sub*  '^^^^ 
stantial  food.     The  one  called  dojidoOf  produces  a 
low  plant,  with  branches  that  spread  four  or   five 
feet  upon  the  ground,  and  leaves  resembUng  those  of 
the  garden-bean.     In  five  months,  after  it  has  been  VeFetabfe^*, 
planted,  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  root  is  taken  from 
the  ground,  and  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  ii  dried 
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in  the  sun,  ia  which  state  it  may  be  kept  for  two 
^eara.  Before  being  used  as  food,  it  is  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  palm  oil  till  it  assumes 
the  consistency  of  paste.  The  other  root  is  that  of 
a  tree,  with  the  name  of  which  we  are  unacquainted* 
It  is  prepared  for  use  by  boiling,  without  any  further 
process. 

The  fruits  of  Bornou  are  as  delicious  as  they  arc 
abundant.  The  most  common  species  are  grapes, 
apricots,  and  pomegranates,  lemons,  limes,  and  water 
and  musk  melons.  There  is  a  valuable  tree  called  the 
Kedeynah,  indigenous,  and,  as  far  as  weknow,  pecu- 
liar to  this  country,  in  form  and  height  resembling 
the  olive,  and  the  lemon  in  its  leaf,  and  bearing  a  nut, 
of  which  the  kernel  and  shell  are  both  in  great  estima- 
tion, the  first  as  a  fruit,  the  last  on  account  of  the  oil 
extracted  from  it,  which  the  people  of  Bornou  bum 
in  their  lamps  as  a  substitute  tor  the  oil  of  olives. 

The  supply  of  animal  food  in  Bornou,  is  even 
more  ample  and  varied  than  its  vegetable  stores. 
Aoimalf.  Innumerable  flocks  of  sheep,  and  her£  of  goats  and 
cows,  with  amazing  numbers  of  horses,  buffaloes, 
and  camels,  (the  flesh  of  which  is  highly  esteem- 
ed,} brpuze  on  the  vales  and  the  mountains  of  this 
favoured  country.  The  common  fowl  is  also  rear- 
ed by  the  inhabitants ;  and  their  bees  ai^  extreme- 
L numerous.  Their  game  consists  of  the  huad- 
,  and  other  species  of  antelopes,  the,  partridge, 
the  wild  duck,  and  the  ostrich,  the  flesh  of  which 
they  prize  above  every  other.  Their  other  wild 
animals  are  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  civet  cat,  the 
amidl  wolf,  the  fox,  the  wild  doc,  with  which  they 
hunt  the  antelope,  the  elephant  which  is  rare,  and  of 
which  they  make  no  use,  the  crocodile,  the  hippopo- 
tamus, and  a  large  and  singular  animal  called  ^ara- 
pat,  which  is  described  as  resembling  the  camel  in  its 
head  and  bodv,  as  having  a  bne  and  slender  neck 
like  the  ostrich,  as  being  much  ta&er  at  the  shoulder 
than  the  haunches,  and  as  defended  by  so  tough  a 
skin,  as  to  furnish  the .  natives  with  shields  that  no 
-weapon  can  pierce.  Like  all  countries  in  similar  la- 
titudes, Bornou  is- much  infested  with  dangerous  or 
loathsome  reptiles,  especially  snakes  and  scorpions, 
centipedes  and  toads.  The  camel,  the  horse,  the  ass, 
and  the  mule^  are  connnon  throughout  the  country  ; 
the  dog  which  they  employ  in  hunting  their  game, 
appears  to  be  their  only  domestic  animal. 

In  Bornou,  the  houses  are  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  TripoU,  and  throughout  the  whole  empire  the 
same  niode  of  building  prevails.  Four  walls  inclosing 
a  square,  are  first  erected  ;  within  these,  and  pBrallel 
to  them,  are  built  four  other  walls  ;  the  intervening 
spac^  is  then  divided  into  diflerent  apartments,  and 
covered  with  a  roof.  Thbs  the  space  within  the 
interior  walls  determines  the  size  at  the  court ;  the 
space  between  the  walls  determines  the  width  of  the 
apartments ;  and  the  rooms  are  of  the  «ame  height  as 
the  walls.  On  the  outside  of  the  house  there  is  usu- 
ally a  second  square  or  lar^je  yard,  surrounded  by  a 
w^  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cattle.  In  the 
construction  of  the  walls,  the  following  method  is  in- 
variably adopted:  A  trench  lieing  made  for  the 
foundation,  is  filled  with  dry  and  solid  materialB,  ram- 
HKd  in  with  force,  and  feveUed ;  over  these  Js  placed 
li  layer  of  Umjitied  umI  or  chjE,  in  i^hioh  «t  ve* 
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guUirly  fixed  a  proper  number  of  stones.  Thus  with  Bon 
alternate  layers  of  clay  and  stones,  the  wall  is  raised  ^— ^ 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  when  the  workmen 
suspend  its  progress  for  a  week,  that  it  may  have 
time  to  settle,  and  become  compact ;  for  which  pur- 
pose they  water  it  every  day.  The  loofs  are  for- 
med of  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  intermixed  with 
brushwood,  and  covered  with  layers  of  earth,  in  such 
a  manner  as  at  first  to  be  water  proof,  though  the 
violence  of  the  wind  and  rain  generally  destroys  them 
before  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  whole  Imild- 
ing  is  white-washed  with  a  species  of  chalk. 

Though  the  symmctrv  of  the  houses,  and  their  ge*  Towb 
neral  resemblance  to  eacn  other,  would  easily  have  ad- 
mitted of  a  regular  arrangement  of  streets,  yet  all  the 
towns  of  Bornou  consist  of  houies  straggiing  wide  of 
each  other,  and  placed  without  method  xxr  rule.  <*  The 
obvious  propriety  of  giving  to  the  priuci^  mosque 
a  central  situation,  exhibits  the  only  proof  of  atten* 
tion  to  general  convenience."  The  towns,  in  gene- 
ral,  have  no  external  defence ;  but  Bomoji,  the  caj ' 
tal,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  fourteen  feet  in  hei] 
the  foundations  of  which  are  from  eight  to  ten 
deep,  and  which  seems  to  be  very  firmly  boilti  A 
ditch  surrounds  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  wall  there  are 
four  gates,  opening  to  the  east,  west,  north,  «nd  souths 
which  are  carefully  shut  every  evening  at  auuKt,  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  any  sudden  surprise. 

Less  attention  is  paid  to  the  furniture  of  the  houses  Fsni 
than  to  their  structure.  Among  the  lower  dasaes, 
the  only  articles  of  furniture  are  mats  covered  with  a 
sheep  SKin,  upon  which  they  sleep,  an  earthen  pot, 
a  pan  of  the  same  kind,  two  or  three  wooden  dishes, 
two  wooden  bowls,  an  old  carpet,  a  lamp  for  oil,  and 
sometimes  a  copper  kettle.  Besides  these  utensils, 
the  richer  inhabitants  possess  leathern  cushions  stuffed 
with  wool,  several  brass  and  copper  vessels,  a  hand- 
some carpet,  and  a  sort  of  candlestick ;  for  instead  of 
vegetable  oil,  which  is  used  by  the  common  peopk^ 
they  employ  the  light  of  candles  manufactured  from 
bees  wax,  and  the  tallow  of  sheep« 

The  wide  dominions  of  Bornou  are  peopled  by  a  Fops^ 
countless  multitude,  among  whom  no  fewer  than  thir-  tint 
ty  different  languages  are  spoken.     The  language 
which  prevails  in  the  capital,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  neighbouring  negroes ;  but  the 
nobles  and  principal  families  converse  in   Arabic. 
They  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and  are 
taught  to  exprcbS  the  Bornou  tongue  in  Arabic  cha- 
racters.    The  natives  are  represented  as  singularly  Misib 
courteoas  and  humane.     They  will  not  pasa  a  scnD-^'*^*^ 
ger  on  the  road  without  stopping  to  salute  him ;  their  ^*^ 
houses  are  ever  open  for  the  reception,  of  viaisaBtB; 
and  their  shai^st  quarrels  are  mere  contests  of  words. 
Passionately  tond  df  the  amusement  of  drafts,  they 
often  sit  down  upon  the  ground,  and  forminghalesta 
answer  the  purpose  of  bquares,  supply  the  plue  of 
men  with  dates,  or  the  meaner  substitute  of  atonei, 
or  camel's  dung.  On  the  event  of  a  game,  they  stake 
their  whole  property,  sometimes  even  their  cloitaes-; 
and  as  the  bye-staudvrs  constantly  take  sides,  anl 
obtrude  their -a^ice,  the  whole  groupe  presents  she 
most  ludicrous  scene  of  violent  gesticulation  aadckh 
floorous  abuse.  Peiaotisof  superior  rank  devote  ifacm- 
inivluah  tker«t  said' tote  MBMDilr 
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i.  The  snltnn  of  Domou,  md  hh  court,  profcis 
M*Knmetan  fAtth ;  but  the  Tnajority  of  the  people 
idolatrous  superititione  of  their  fathers. 
irchy,  as  in  th^  empire  of  Bathna^  h 
.  hut  the  elect ioT»  is  confined  to  lf»e  royal 
On  th«  death  of  a  sovereign,  the  privilege 
«f  chiistng  a  Bucceetsor  among  his  Eons,  without  re- 
gard to  priority  of  birth,  is  conferred  by  the  na- 
tron on  three  of  the  nfioat  diaiinguishcd  in*-'ti,  whose 
iigH?  and  chnrsctcr  for  wisdom  arc  denoted  bv  their 
title  of  elderfe,  and  whos*-  conduct  hag  entitled  tnetn  to 
the  public  esteem.  Limited  in  their  choice  by  no 
other  restriction  than  the  necessity  of  electing  the 
mott  worthy,  they  retire  lo  an  appointed  place,  the 
av^niiei  to  which  arc  carefully  guarded  by  the  peo- 
ple J  ind  during  their  dehberationa,  the  princes  art: 
confined  in  separate  chamber*  of  the  palace.  Wheti 
tberr  chov^e  is  determined ^  they  proceed  to  the  apart- 
Oient  of  the  Bovereign  elect,  and  conduct  him  m  si- 
lence to  the  place  where  the  corpse  of  his  father, 
whicH  cimnot  be  interred  liU  this  awful  ceremony  is 
p«8ed,  awaits  his  arrivah  There  they  expatiate 
freely  on  the  character  of  his  departed  parent,  and 
conclude  with  this  awful  warning,  "  You  ece  b<.*fore 
you  the  end  of  your  mor/a/ career  ;  the  e/erwfl/ which 
Miccceds  to  it,  will  be  miserable  or  happy,  in  propor- 
tion as  your  reig^n  shall  have  proved  a  curse  or  a  bles- 
ting  to  your  people/*  The  new  sovereign  is  then 
bmnglu  back  to  the  palace,  amidst  the  loud  acclama- 
tions of  the  multitude,  and  is  invested  by  the  electors 
wkh  all  thedaves,  and  two-thirds  of  all  the  lands  and 
tk  of  his  father  ;  the  remaining  third  being  al- 
ys  kept  as  a  provision  for  the  other  children  of  the 
deceased  monarch. 

Fatal  dissenatotis  in  the  royal  family,  are  the  almost 
inevitable  consequences  of  this  mode  of  election.  As 
aooo  as  the  sovereign  is  invested  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  such  of  his  brothers  as  have  reached  the  age 
of  mafihood,  prostrate  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  rising, 
lirest  his  hands  to  their  lips  in  testimony  of  their  allc- 

fiance*  If  their  sincerity  be  doubiedj  either  by  the 
ing  or  the  elders,  they  are  either  removed  by  death, 
or  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment :  when  they  are 
not  suspected,  they  receive  from  the  reigning  monarch 
m  liberal  allotment  of  lands  and  cattle  from  the  pos- 
te«k>nf  of  their  father,  together  with  presents  of 
tJaves.  Such  of  the  princes  as  are  too  young  to  re- 
ceive their  proper  portion  of  their  father's  property, 
»pe  educated  in  the  palace,  till  they  arrive  at  the  years 
of  marturity,  at  which  time  their  respective  shares  of 
hmd  sod  cattle  are  assigned  them.  It  often  happens, 
Imwever,  that  the  most  popular,  or  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  the  rejected  princes,  veiling  his  designs  under 
the  affectation  of  zealous  attachment,  creates  a  pow» 
erful  party,  and,  assured  of  foreign  aid,  prepares  in  se- 
cret the  means  of  revolt*  "But  stained  with  such 
kindred  blood,^'  aays  the  writer  who  has  drawn  up 
the  account  of  Burnou  from  Mr  Lucas's  communi- 
eationa,  "  the  sceptre  of  the  victorious  rebel  is  not 
lastingly  «ccure— one  revolulioa  invites  and  facilitates 
smother  ;  and  till  the  slaughter  of  the  field,  the  sword 
of  the  executioner,  or  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  has 
left  him  without  a  brother,  the  throne  of  the  sove- 
reign is  seldom  firmly  estabhshed.'* 
_to  B^motj,  as  in  every  Makoffietin  empire,  the 


adminibtraiion  of  the  provinces  is  ccmnutted  lo  go-     Borneo 
vemors  appointed  by  the  crown  j  and  the  ejc pence*  of         » 
the  sovereign  are  defrayed  partly  from  his  hereditary  Revenue, 
Unda,  and  partly  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.   The 
monarch  ot  Bornou  k  not,  like  the  sovei^ign  of  manv 
nciglibouring  kingdoms,  the  executioner  of  the  en- 
mmals  whom  his  own  voice  has  condemned ;  but  com- 
mits the  care  of  executions  to  the  cadi,  who  directs 
his  slaves  to  anke  o^  the  head  of  the  prisoner. 

The  military  force  of  this  empire  consists  chiefly  MiliUry 
of  cavalry,  armed  with  the  sabre,  the  lance,  tfic  pike,  force* 
and  the  bow,  and  defended  by  ahielda  of  hidef. 
Fire  arms*  though  not  entirely  unknown  to  them,  arc 
loo  difficult  to  be  procured  for  common  use.  When 
the  sultan  levies  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  field,  he  is  said  to  have  a  custom  of  causing  a 
date  tree  to  be  placed  as  a  threshold  to  one  of  the 
gates  of  his  capital,  and  commanding  his  horsemen  to 
enter  the  town  one  by  one,  that  the  parting  of  tUc 
tree  in  the  middle,  when  worn  through  by  the  tramp- 
ling of  the  horses,  may  serve  as  a  signal  that  the 
levy  i» complete. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bomon,  though  composing  so  Appear- 
many  different  nations,  are  alike  in  tneir  appearance,  *°cc  and 
having  a  black  complexion,   but  features  different  ^^^^*  ?^ ^ 
from  those  of  the  negroes.     Their  dress  consists  of  bitAOti. ' 
a  girdle  for  the  wai^t,  a  turban,  consisting  of  a  red 
woollen  cap,  surrounded  by  folds  of  cotton,  together 
with  a  loose  robe  of  coloured  cotton,  of  a  coarser 
kind. 

The  only  manufactures  known  in  Bornou  are  coarae  Manufac- 
linen,  made  from  the  bemp  of  the  country,  and  caU  lurc^  2nd 
licoes  and  muslins  woven  in  pieces  of  about  nine  commerce* 
inches  in  breadth,  and  varying  in  length  from  fifteea 
to  twenty  yards.  These  cotton  manufactures,  when 
enriched  with  the  blue  dye  of  the  country,  which  U 
preferable  to  that  of  the  East  Indies,  are  valued  more 
highly  than  silk.  They  also  manufacture  a  species 
of  carpet,  which  they  use  as  a  covering  for  their 
horses  ;  and  a  coarse  cloth  from  wt^iol,  mixed  with 
the  hair  of  gosts  and  camels,  of  which  they  make 
tents  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  little  silver  they 
have  h  converted  by  their  own  artists  into  rings; 
and  from  native  iron  ore  they  fabricate,  though  un- 
fikilfiiUy,  such  took  ad  are  employed  in  their  rude 
husbandry.  Their  articles  of  exportation  are  gold- 
dust,  slaves,  horjes,  ostrich  feathers,  fialt»  and  civet ; 
in  return  for  which  they  receive  copper  and  bra9% 
which  are  brought  to  them  from  Tripoli,  and  are 
used  as  the  current  species  of  Bornou  ;  imperial  dol- 
lars, which  are  likewise  brought  from  Tripoli  by  the 
merchants  of  Fczzan,  and  are  converted  by  the  ar- 
tists of  Bornou  into  rings  and  bracelets  for  their  wo* 
men;  red  woollen  caps,  which  arc  worn  under  the 
turban;  check  linens  ;  light  coarie  woollen  cloths } 
baize,  barakans,  small  Turkey  carpels,  and  plain 
Mesurala  carpel?.  See  Proceedings  of  the  African 
Associaiioftf  chap.  vi.  and  xii. ;  Discoveries  in  Africa ; 
and  Browne's  Trnveh  in  Africa*     (ij 

BORNOU,  the  capital  of  the  above  empire,  is 
situated  about  600  miles  eouth-easl  of  Morzoujct 
and  ,4^0  miles  west  tif  Sennaar.  It  is  a  town  of  greater 
extent  than  Tripoli ;  but  the  ho\ise8  are  so  irrcgulai'* 
ly  placed,  that  the  spaces  between  them  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  streets.     The  king's  palace,  surroundcil 
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Borough,  with  high  walls,  forms  a  kind  of  cifadel,  and  is  built 
in  a  corner  of  the  town.  Provisions  are  sold  in  pub- 
lic markets  within  the  city ;  but  for  other  articles,  a 
weekly  market  is  held,  as  in  Barbary,  without  the 
walls.  Near  this  citv  there  rhns  a  small  rivert  which 
falls  into  the  Bahr-el-gazalle.  East  Long.  2S^  l(y. 
North  Lat.  19°  4^'.     (it) 

BORCTUGH,  or  BuRGtr,  (Sax.  Bor^e,  Borghf 
or  Borhoe ;  Germ.  Burg ;  Lat.  Burgust)  is  a  term 
frequently  used  to  denote  a  corporate  town,  which  is 
not  a  city  ;  buty  at  present,  it  is  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  a  town,  whether  corporate  or  not,  which 
possesses  the  privilege  of  sending  representatives  to 
Parliament. 

By  some  etymologists  and  antiquarians,  the  term 
■borough  is  supposed  to  have  been  primarily  appUed 
to  a  tjfthingf  or  small  community,  consisting  ol  ten 
&mibes,  wno  were  mutually  bound  as  pledges  for  the 
good  behaviour  of' each  otlier;  and  this  conjecture 
derives  some  plausibility  from  the  subdivision  of  the 
counties  in  England  into  hundreds,  and  ty things,  or 
towns,  which  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  Alfred, 
(Hume's  Hist,  ch.  ii.),  and  from  the  similarity  of 
the  term  to  the  word  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  (biirgef 
burg-shaftf)  signifying,  pledge  or  security.  In  fact, 
these  tythings,  decennaries,  or  fribourgs,  afterwards 
.received  the  name  of  Jrank-pkdges»  It  may  be  ob- 
served, however,  that,  to  this  day,  the  word  burg  in 
.  the  German  language,  signifies  a  castle  or  place  of 
strength ;  which  seems  to  confirm  the  observation  of 
Verstegan,  that  the  term  borough  denotes  a  town, 
having  a  wall  or  some  kind  of  inclosure  about  it ;  so 
that  sul  places  which,  among  our  ancestors,  had  the 
denomination  of  borough,  were,  in  one  way  or  other, 
fenced  or  fortified.  Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that,  at  the 
period  when  towns  began  to  be  formed  in  modem 
times,  thev  must  either  have  been  in  some  manner 
fortified  themselves,  or  placed  within  the  protection 
of  a  nobleman's  castle  or  residence. 

But,  leaving  the  obscure  labyrinth  of  etymologi- 
cal conjecture,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  inquire  in- 
to the  origin  and  progress  of  towns  and  communities, 
which  have  had  such  a  decided  influence  on  European 
government. 

During  the  wild  and  lawless  periods  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
.pire,  the  proprietors  of  land,  j[that  is,  the  nobility,) 
'  seem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified  castles  on 
!  their  own  estates,  in  the  midst  of  their  tenants  and 
retainers.  Many  other  individuals,  too  weak,  singly, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  restless  and  rapaci- 
ous spirit  of  the  feudsU  chiefs  and  their  dependants, 
80u|^ht  protection  from  the  caprice  and  violence  of 
^  their  more  powerful  oppressors,  by  combining  toge- 
.ther,  and  innabiting  witnin  the  precincts  of  some  for- 
tified place.  There  they  industriously  cultivated  the 
useful  arts  and  manufactures ;  and  when  united  in 
such  situations,  were  the  more  easily  enabled  to  de- 
fend their  persons  and  properties  against  the  attacks 
of  invaders.  For  some  time,  however,  their  political 
condition  was  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  en-i 
slaved  peasantry.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
obliged  to  court  the  protection  or  patronage  of  some 
povmf  ul  prince,  nobleman,  or  ecclesiastic,  near  whose 
castle  or  residence  they  had  established  themselves ; 


under  whose  cfientship  they  accordingly  stood,  and  Boi 
to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  an-  ^^ 
nual  tribute,  as  the  price  of  the  protection  which  they 
enjoyed.  Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
degraded  state  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
were  then  placed,  from  an  enumeration  of  the  privi. 
leges  which  were  afterwards  successively  conferred 
upon  them.  The  people,  as  Dr  Smith  observes, 
(Wealth  of  Nations^  b.  iii.  ch.  3.)  to  whom  it  is 
granted  as  a  privilege,  that  they  might  eive  away  their 
own  daughters  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of 
their  lord ;  that,  upon  their  death,  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  not  their  lord,  should  succeed  to  their 
goods ;  and  that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own  ef* 
fects  by  will ;  must,  before  these  grants,  have  ben 
either  altogether,  or  very  neariy  in  the  same  state  of 
vilianage  with  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country. 

There  were  other  analagous  causes  which  also  coo* 
tributed  to  the  increase  of  towns,  during  the  dark 
ages.  In  those  turbulent  times,  when  law  and  go- 
vernment were  only  respected,  in  so  far  as  they  weic 
seconded  by  the  immediate  application  of  constrain- 
insr  force,  the  princes  of  Europe  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  protect  their  remote  subjects,  and  pardcu* 
larly  those  who  inhabited  the  frontier  proviuoes.  Or 
this  account,  they  found  it  necessary  to  encounge 
the  formation  of  towns,  which  should  at  once  serve  as 
a  protection  against  domestic  disturbances,  and  u  a 
bulwark  against  foreign  invasion.  In  Germany, 
for  instance,  in  addition  to  the  towns  which  alrcsdy 
existed, -the  Emperor  Henry  I.  founded  seveni  othen 
in  Saxony,  Thuringia,  &c.  which  he  caused  to  befortir 
fied  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants several  important  privileges.  The  samepoUcy.wu 
pursued  by  his  successors,  and  their  example  was  imi- 
tated by  the  nobility.  In  England,  even  the  princi- 
pal cities  appear,  by  Domesday-book,  to  have  bee% 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  little  better  than  vilbp 
{res :  but  under  the  first  princes  of  the  Nonnan  lioei 
the  towns  and  boroughs  gradually  rose  to  in^KNt* 
ance;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  IL  they  weic 
so  highly  privileged,  that  if  a  bondnnn  or  servant 
remained  in  a  borough  a  year  and  a  day,  such  resi- 
dence entitled  him  to  the  rank  of  a  freeman. 

During  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  a  remarkable 
revolution  took  place,  in  regard  to  the  conditkm  of 
towns,  which  powerfully  operated  upon  politicalgo- 
vemment,  throughout  the  whole  of^  Europe.  "Ais 
slow  and  silent  revolution  was  partly  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  riches  acquired  by  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  by  their  application  to  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  was  also  partly  owing  to  a  new  line  of 
policy  which  the  princes  of  Europe  found  it  expe- 
dient to  adopt.  They  had,  at  first,  endeavoured  to 
make  use  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
repress  the  overgrown  and  formidable  power  of  the 
nooility;  but  having,  at  lengtl^  gradually  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  authority  over  the  church,  they 
were  forced  to  look  round  for  some  other  means  n 
diminishing  the  weight  of  their  powerful  vassak 
Such  a  counterbalance  naturally  presented  itself  in 
the  increasing  wealth  and  importance  of  the  towasb 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  during  the  period  above 
mentioned,  the  inhabitants  of  towns  began,  by  de- 
grees, to  emerge  out  of  that  state  of  dependence  and 
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I  cciituiy.     The 
n  n\  Du  Caiige^i 
Glpssarys  V,  t-Qramune*     In  Gf^rmany^  the  emperor 
litjnrv  V.   wao   the   first   who  adopted  thw  liile  of 
I. azures  whicli  he  and  his  cacceftsori 
-    -SL'  to  that  powerful  body  of  lowiit* 
ig  SLS  the  Gcrmao  coDititutiun  reaaaioed 
..cd  a  distinct  college  or  chamber  at  the 
^   rial  diet.     The  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  secii- 
f fity  gave  a  spur  to  the  industry  of  the  towns,  aad 
ibeir  populatioo  increased  with  their  wealth.     These 
comniunities  had  now  an  iadependeDt  political  exist- 
i  tnce,  and  were  at  length  admitted  to  bear  a  part  in 
rial  coiuicils.     The  ejtamplc  wai  given  bv 
1  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II L    It  was  fol- 
lowed by  France  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fairj  and 
by  Germany  under  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.     But 
ill  no  country  ha^  this  system  been  pur^u^d  to  such 
.  cxicntt  or  acteoded  with  such  salutary  practical  ef- 
fects, aa  in  England* 

It   has  been  a  question   acrimoniously  diapated> 
Ctmong  our  learned  antiquaries,  at  what  period  the  ru- 
|iresentatives  of  boroughs  were  first  called  to  take  a 
I  Bbare  io  the  national  councils*    Some  have  en4eavour- 
^A   tn  trace  their  origin  as  far  back  as  the  Saxon 
gemote:  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  main* 
Liijii^u,  ihat  the  commons  formed  no  part  of  ibe  great 
pouocilf  till  some  time  after  the  conquest*    This  con- 
troversy we  are  certainly  inclined  to  consider  as  mort 
curious  than  impoitant*     If  the  ijystem  of  oppular 
ntation  be  of  great  antiquity,  and'^  u  be  in 
lutary  and  expedient,  it  really  appears  to  us 
to  be  J  matter  of  very  little  caQsequence«  whether  its 
origin  is  to  be  dated  from  a  more  barbarous,  or  from 
a  more  civilized  age.    At  the  same  time,  we  conceive 
it  to  be  our  duty  t<>  present  our  readers  with  a  sum- 
•oury  of  rs  by  which  the  advocatca  of 

.either  sii  ,     >tion  have  endeavoured  to  sup* 

iport  and  illustrate  their  opinions.     Those  who  are 
desirous  of  ena^ntuu^  more  minutely  into  the  merits 
^  jOt  this  contr .  ly  consult  the  voliupci  to  which 

'  yfQ  refer  theai  -.    i:    -ud  of  this  article* 

The  adrocatea  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  com- 

M    '^''^^   their  ongtn  is  to  be  traced  to 

f  the  ancient  German  nations^ 

'  *  1  Tacitus,  {de  M^r^Germ* 

s  enjoyed  an  equal  right 

>  ab:.j3i  in  important  dehbcrations* 

xercised^  upon  their  first  seltlemcnt 

.in  foreign  voiiiitncs*  by  assembling  together  io  open 

_f^n&^  and  this  is  asserted  to  hayc  bccA  the  practice 

'  VaL.XiI.  PARTtV.  ^ 


auiu  itr  the  A nzlo- Saxons,  the  meadciw  near  Staines,  Borougj. 
n  granted  the  great  charter,  being  ^■"•^r**' 
.-^  ,  -  K  -  - ,  ar  the  Meadow  of  Council,  be- 
cause in  ancient  times  it  had  been  usual  to  meet  there, 
and  consult  upon  business  which  concerned  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  This  custom,  it  is  said,  had  gone 
into  disuse  under,  and  even  previous  to,  the  Norman 
government ;  and  the  meeting  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  is  the  onl  --  :e  of  it«  having  been  rcvivecL 
From  a  reco;  jy  Dr  Brady,  so  late  as  the 

fifteenth  year  or  ti.\ng  John,  it  appears,  that  not  only 
the  greater  barons,  but  all  the  inferior  tenanta  in 
chie^  of  the  crown,  had  a  right  to  be  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  particular  writs  j  from  which  it  is 
concluded,  that  tiU  then,  they  had  attended  the  grcjit 
councils  of  the  nation  personally,  and  not  by  reorc' 
sentatives.  But  these  did  not  constitute  all  the  /reis- 
bolders  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  this  description  compre- 
hended all  who  held  of  the  barons,  cither  by  knirfit 
service,  or  free  soccage,  all  the  poaaeseors  of  allodial 
estates,  and  all  the  m^  inhabitants  of  cities  and  bo- 
roughs not  holdmg  of  the  crown*  Was  that  nume- 
rous class  of  men  altogether  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment, or  were  they  present  by  any  kind  of  representa- 
tion ?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  learned  writers, 
that  every  superior  tenant  of  the  crown  gave  an  opi- 
nion on  matters  of  government,  which  bound  all  his 
vassals.  But  iu  this  case,  the  allodial  proprietors 
could  not  have  been  represented,  nor,  consequently, 
bound  by  the  acts  of  the  barons,  to  whom  they  were 
not  attached  by  any  feudal  tie*  Upon  the  above  hy- 
pothesis, too,  the  right  of  the  barons  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment arose  wholly  from  their  tenures,  and  not  from 
anyjtrust  conferred  upon  them  by  the  people.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  feudal  superiority  was  the 
same  under  the  government  of  Henry  III.  as  under 
tliat  of  William  thu  Cunaiu:ror,  If,  therefore,  the 
baf  ons,  and  superitJ  f  great  feifs  of  the  crown, 

had,  by  virtue  of  ti.,  ,.. aions  of  William  I.  been 

supposed  to  represent  tbcir  vassals  in  Parliament,  and 
the  notion  then  was,  that  every  inferior  feudatory 
was  bound  by  the  parhamentary  acts  of  his  lord; 
how  came  that  notion  to  be  discarded  in  the  49tli 
year  of  Henry  IIL,  to  w|iich  periad  this  change  has 
been  referred.  An  existing  record,  it  is  said,  de- 
monstrates this  date  to  be  false*  A  writ  of  summgas, 
directed  to  the  eheri^s  of  Bedfordshire  ^nd  Bucking* 
hamsbire,  and  requiring  two  knights  to  bv  sent  for 
each  of  these  counties,  is  extant  m  the  close  roll  of 
the  S8th  year  of  Henry  IIL  And  there  U  also  a  clause 
in  the  great  charter  of  the  9th  of  the  same  king, 
whereby  it  is  declared,  that,  together  with  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  lords^  other  inferior  freeholders, 
et  otn{t€s  de  regno,  by  which,  it  is  alleged^  we  are  to 
understand,  *^  the  w^i&ole  commonalty  of  the  realm,V 
granted  to  tl^  king  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  their 
moveable  goods,  in  return  for  the  hberties  acceded 
to  them  in  that  charter.  We  have  no  reason,  it  ib 
observed,  to  presume,  that  so  great  an  alteration  .wsta 
then  first  made  in  tlie  constitution  of  England.  Such 
an  innovation  must  have  produced  disputes,  which 
would  have  been  noticed  by  some  uf  the  numeroUB 
liivtorians  of  that  age.  But  tbe  English  hiittory  is 
altogether  silent  as  to  any  disputea  between  the  c|p- 
bility  aiid  the  pe«)ple^  on  this  accouat,  froin  tb.^  ^u* 
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Borough,  liest  periods  of  the  Saxon  goiyemment  down  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the 
right  of  the  confimons  must  have  been  incontestibly 
established  by  custom,  and  interwoven  into  the  on* 
ginal  frame  of  our  constitution.  Again  :  If  we  «up* 
pose,  with  some,  that  the  sitting  in  Parliament  was 
at  that  time  considered  only  as  a  trouble  and  burden ; 
the  imposition  of  such  a  burdtn  on  orders  of  men, 
who  had  been  previously  exempt  from  it,  must  have 
been  on  their  part  resisted  and  opposed.  But  from 
the  words  of  the  act  of  the  ^th  Edw,  III.  by  which 
*<  It  is  accorded^  that  a  parliament  shall  be  holden 
every  year  once>  and  more  often,  if  need  be,'*  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  it  was  rather  regarded  as  a  privi- 
lege of  which  they  earnestly  desired  the  frequent  en- 
joyment, than  as  a  burden  from  which  they  wished  to 
be  exempt.  There  were  some  boroughs,  indeed, 
which,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  were  unable  to 
hear  the  expense  of  sending  members  to  Parliament, 
and  therefore  declined  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  ; 
but  it  were  unfair  to  form  any  general  conclusion 
from  these  particular  instances.  Besides,  there  are 
examples  of  boroughs  petitioning  to  be  restored  to 
the  use  of  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  Par- 
liament, after  a  rery  long  interruption. 

It  appears  incredible,  that,  if  the  whole  legislative 
power  had,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  been  al- 
ways placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  th« 
kmg,  they  should  not  have  opposed  the  extension  of 
it  to  80  many  persons  of  inferior  rank  j  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable, that  any  new  measure  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  introduced  bj  the  Earl  ot  Leicester, 
while  acting  at  the  head  or  the  nobles  and  the  people 
in  a  very  dangerous  contest  against  the  crown,  should 
have  been  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  Edward  I. 
But  among  the  close  rolls  of  the  ^i-th  of  that  king, 
there  is  a  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament,  in  which  it 
is  asserted,  not  as  an  innovation  introduced  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  **  but  as  a  maxim  grounded  on  a 
most  equitable  law,  established  by  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  of  sacred  princes,  that  what  concerns  all, 
should  be  done  with  the  approbation  of  all ;  and  that 
dangers  to  the  whole  community  should  be^  obviated 
by  remedies  provided  by  the  whole  community,**  a 
species  of  language  which  could  not,  with  propriety, 
have  been  used  by  Edward  I.  if  the  practice  of  sum- 
moning the  commons  to  Parliament  had  been  a  mea- 
sure of  recent  introduction-  It  is,  moreover,  obser- 
ved, that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  in  any 
of  the  oldest  writs  for  sending  up  representatives 
from  cities  or  boroughs,  that  such  elections  were  a 
tiovtrlty.  Two  claims  are  still  extant,  made  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  11.  and  II L  which  have  been  held 
forth  as  decisive  of  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  send- 
ing citizens  and  burgesses  to  Parliament,  even  from 
towns  that  were  held  under  subjects,  and  not  imme- 
diately of  the  crown.  These  are  the  claims  of  the  towns 
of  St  Albans  and  Barnstaple.  In  the  petition  of  the 
borough  of  St  Albans,  presented  to  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IL  the  petitioners  assert,  that 
thoug-h  they  held  in  capiie  of  the  crown,  and  owed 
only  for  all  other  service  their  attendance  in  ParHa- 
mcnt,  yet  the  sheriff  had  omitted  them  in  his  writs ; 
whereas,  both  in  the  reign  of  the  king^s  father,  and 
all  his  predcceBSOiiy  they  had  always  scut  members. 


This  expression,  it  is  alleged,  could  not  hate  heen 

used,  if  the  commencement  of  the  House  of  Commoai 
were  to  be  dated  only  from  the  reign  af  Henry  IIL 
Reference  is  also  made  to  a  statute  of  the  5th  year  of 
Richard  II.  «t.  2,  which  enacts,  **  that  all  and  mga-^ 
lar  persons  and  commonalties,  which  from  hcncefortli 
shall  have  the  summons  of  the  Parhament,  shall  cooe 
from  henceforth  to  the  Parliaments  in  the  manner  at 
they  are  bound  to  do,  Hitcl  have  been  accustomed  with* 
trt  the  realm  of  EnghnU^  of  old  iimei.  And  if  any 
person  of  the  same  realm,  which  from  hencefartN 
shall  have  the  said  summons  (be  he  archbishop,  bu 
shop,  abbot,  prior,  duke,  earl,  baron,  banneret,  KnigH 
of  the  shire  t  citizetK^  of  cit^^  burgess  of  borou^f  or 
other  singular  person  or  commonalty,)  do  abMC 
himself,  5cc*  he  shall  be  amerced  and  otherwtae  po* 
nished,  according  as  of  old  times  hath  been  used  to  be 
done  mthin  the  said  realm  in  the  said  case,**  Tbcrt 
is  likewise  a  petition  of  the  Commons  in  the  seeood 
Parhament  or  Henry  V.  which  sets  forth,  **  that  Hf 
if  hath  ever  been  their  libertie  and  freedom,  that  there 
should  no  statute  nor  law  be  made,  unless  they  pstsrd 
thereto  their  assent,  considering  that  the  commttite 
of  your  land,  the  which  is  and  et^r  hath  been  a  xsam^ 
ber  of  your  Parliament,  be^as  well  assentcra  as  pett^ 
tloners,"  dec.  This  claim  was  not  disallowed  either 
by  the  lords  or  the  king. 

Such  is  the  general  train  of  reasoning  by  wtikb 
the  advocates  of  the  antiquity  of  the  House  of  Cotn* 
mons  have  endeavoured  to  support  their  cauae.  Tbey 
maintain  that  the  people,  that  is  the  citizetrf  and  bur* 
gesses,  always  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  gftit 
council ;  that  the  statutes  and  recotxls  to  whkrli  tbe^r 
refer,  are  to  be  considt^red  as  merely  saoetioiiiiig  and 
confirming  an  ancient  privilege,  and  not  as  inlrodii- 
cing  any  new  measure  of  policy ;  and  that  altbottgh 
in  some  periods,  and  in  certain  instances,  the  peoplt 
seem  to  have  for  a  time  discontinued  the  exercise  d 
this  privilege,  yet  that  this  discontinuance  hat  hcoi 
owing  to  particular  circumstances,  and  ought  nottH. 
have  any  effect  upon  the  general  arguments 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  deny  tbtr  H$^  so* 
tiquity  of  the  commons,  contend,  and,  vre  thiok,  loc* 
cessfully,  that  in  those  periods  to  which  thdr  origin 
is  referred,  no  such  class  of  men  as  are  denonuMttd 
citizens  and  burgesses  had  any  pohtical  exttitcticr> 
Although  Tacitus  afStms,  that,  among  tht^  ararnt 
Germans,  the  consent  of  all  the  members  of  the  com* 
munity  was  required  in  every  important  deUberstton; 
yet  he  speaks  not  of  representatives  ;  and  thj>  antitol 
practice,  mentioned  by  the  Roman  \  ,   eottld 

only  have  place  among  small  tribes,  ^^  .ery  ci- 

tia^en  might,  without  inconvenience,  be  asieinbM 
upon  any  extraordinary  emergency.  With  regard  to 
the  Saxon  Wittenagemote,  it  has  not  bven  dctermra* 
ed  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  antiquariei,  wbo 
were  its  constituent  members.  Besides  tlie  preiatiCI 
and  aldermen,  or  nobles,  mention  is  also  Tr-*-  -*'  •?jt 
tvfVe^,  or  wise  men,  as  a  component  part  ^  >• 

tional  council;  but  who  these  witcs  wrrr,  ii  xmot 
easy  to  ascertain  from  a  review  of  the  laws  and  li^ 
tory  of  that  period.  Some  have  aupDOsed  that  they 
were  the  judges,  or  men  learned  in  inc  law  ;  olhct^ 
that  they  were  the  representatives  of  bortSBghs^  « 
what  we  now  call  the  Commotis*   'This  latter  fvp- 
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lunmrer,  appeari  10  be  eontradicced  by 
the  cxpreasions  employed  by  all  ancknt  hi^itonanSt 
in  mentioning  the  Wittcnagcmote.  The  members 
arc  almost  always  called  the  prindpcu  satrapcr^  «>/?• 
iimateSf  tnagnaieif  pracerct  j  which  terms  seem  to 
apply  ouly  to  ao  artBtocracy,  and,  to  exclude  the 
commonv*  Besides,  the  boroughs,  from  the  low 
state  of  commerce,  werct  in  those  times*  lo  small 
aod  so  poor,  and  the  inhabitants  lived  in  such  a 
state  of  depeodeoce  upon  tlie  feudal  nobility,  that 
it  does  DOt  appear  at  all  probable  they  would  be 
admitted  as  a  part  of  the  national  councils*  We 
^TC  already  seen  how  slowly  they  emerged  from  this 
pepcDident  state  ;  and  how  gradi^ally  tTiey  acquired 
those  privileges  which  eutitle  them  to  the  rank  of 
free  men,  and  enabled  them  to  exert  an  influence  on 
the  affairs  of  government.  It  may  be  remarked^  too^ 
that  the  commons  are  well  known  to  have  had  no 
share  in  the  governments  established  by  the  Franks, 
Bnrgundians,  and  other  northern  nations;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  probable,  that  the  Saxons,  who  remained  long- 
er barbarous  and  uncivilised  than  tliose  other  tribes, 
could  have  ever  thought  of  conferring  such  an  ho- 
nourable privilege  on  trade  and  industry*  Indeed,  in 
those  rude  a^es,  all  who  could  boast  the  rank  of  free 
mcA  were  soldiers,  and  therefore  the  military  profea- 
sioD  was  alone  considered  as  honourable.  The  arts 
of  industry  were  held  in  little  repute,  and  were  obief- 
ly  cultivated  by  persons  in  a  servile  condition.  Even 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  as  appears  from  Domes- 
tiay'book,  the  greatest  boroughs  were  scarcely  more 
ihin  country  villages  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  of  a 
Station  little  better  than  servnle.  These  boroughs 
were  not  then  so  much  as  incorporated  ;  they  formed 
no  community  ;  they  were  not  regarded  as  a  body  po- 
litic ;  and  bemg  merely  formed  of  a  number  of  low, 
flependcnt  mecbanics,  living  in  neighbourhood  to* 
{fether,  without  any  particular  civil  tie,  they  were  in* 
capable  of  being  represented  in  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom. The  first  corporation,  even  in  France,  which 
made  more  early  advances  in  arts  and  civilization  than 
^England,  is  sixty  years  posterior  to  the  conquest ; 
ana  in  Normandy,  the  constitution  of  which  was 
jnost  likely  to  be  William's  model  b  raising  his  new 
fabric  of  English  government,  the  states  were  entire- 
ly composed  of  the  clergy  and  nobility ;  and  the  first 
incorporated  borougbs,  or  communitiesi  of  that 
4luchy,  wore  Rouen  and  Falaise,  which  enjoyed  their 
privileges  by  ,a  grant  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  the 
year  1207.  The  famous  charter,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  conqueror,  to  the  city  of  l.ondon,  although 
granted  at  a  time  when  he  assumed  the  appearance  of 
^ntleness  and  lenity,  is  nothing  but  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection, and  a  declaration  that  the  citizens  should  not 
be  treated  as  slaves* 

It  IS  remaricable,  that  all  the  English  historians , 
wben  they  mention  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
call  it  an  assembly  of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or  great 
men  ;  and  none  of  their  expressions  can,  without  the 
utmost  violence,  be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which  will 
admit  tlw  commons  to  be  constituent  members  of  that 
body*  If,  in  the  long  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
vrhich  elapsed  between  the  conqt)est  and  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  II L,  and  which  abounded  in  fac- 
tJOQSi  revolution5j  and  convulsions  of  all  kind&f  the 


House  of  Commons  never  performed  one  single  legis*  Borot^i* 
lative  act,  so  considerable  as  to  be  once  mentioned  by  »       ' 

any  of  the  numerous  liistoriansof  that  age,  they  must 
have  been  totally  insignificant  ;  and  what  reason, 
then,  can  be  as&igned  for  their  ever  being  assembled  t 
Every  page  of  the  subsequent  histories  discovers  their 
existence  ;  yet  these  histories  are  not  written  with 
greater  accuracy  than  the  preceding  ones,  and  indeed 
scarcely  equal  them  in  that  particular.  The  Magna 
Charia  of  King  John,  enumerates  the  person^  enti* 
tied  to  a  seat  in  the  great  council,  viz.  the  prelates 
and  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  without  any 
mention  of  the  commons :  an  authority,  as  Mr  Hun\e 
observes,  so  full,  certain,  and  explicit,  that  nothing 
but  the  zeal  of  party  could  ever  have  procured  credit 
to  any  contrary  hypothesis. 

The  statutes  and  records,  upon  which  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  question  are  founded^ 
are  chiefly  of  dates  posterior  to  the  period,  when  the 
commons  are  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  to  have  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  parliaments  ;  and  besides,  they  ad* 
Vance  merely  general  principles  and  maxims  of  go* 
vernment,  without  any  reference  to  particular  facts. 
With  regard  to  the  claims  of  St  Albans  and  Bam* 
staple,  mr  Madox  has  shewn,  that  no  such  tenure  waa 
known  in  England,  as  that  of  holding  by  attendance 
in  parliament,  instead  of  all  other  service  \  and  that, 
moreover,  the  borough  of  St  Albans  never  held  of 
the  crown  at  all,  but  was  always  demesne  land  of  the 
abbot.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  says  Mr  Hume, 
that  a  petition,  which  advances  two  falsehoods,  should 
contain  one  historical  mistake,  which,  indeed,  amounts 
only  to  an  inaccurate  and  exaggerated  expression  ;  no 
strange  matter  in  ignorant  burgesses  of  that  age,  who 
wanted  to  shake  on  the  authority  of  their  abbot*  and 
to  hold  of  the  king,  without  rendering  any  services 
even  to  the  crown. 

The  first  notice  which  is  given  by  historians  of  any 
representatives  being  sent  to  parliament  by  the  bo« 
roughs,  occurs  during  the  rei^n  of  Henry  IIL  in  the 
year  1265  ;— at  the  period  when  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter had  usurped  the  royal  auUiority,  and  summoned 
a  new  parliament  to  London,  where  he  knew  his 
power  was  uncontrollable*  This  assembly  he  fixed 
upon  a  more  democratical  basis,  than  any  which  had 
been  called  together,  since  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Besides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and 
severed  ecclesiastics,  who  were  not  immediate  tenants 
of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two 
knights  from  each  shire,  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, of  deputies  from  the  boroughs  j  being  the  fir«t 
time  that  this  order  of  men  appear  to  have  oeen  sum* 
moned  to  parliament.  This  period,  accordingly,  is  com- 
monly considered  as  the  epoch  of  the  House  of  Com* 
monsin  England.  The  precedent,  however,%ppear8  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  act  of  a  violent  usurpation,  and 
to  have  been  discontinued  in  subsequent  parliamentSj 
until  the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.,  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  pecuniary  embarra&sments,  occasioned  by  his 
foreign  and  domestic  military  expeditions,  again  had 
recourse  to  the  measure  of  summoning  the  represent 
tatives  of  the  boroughs  to  parliament }  aud  this  pe* 
riod  seems  to  be  the  real  and  true  epoch  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  dawn  of  popular  government. 

At  firsti  th^se  representatives  of  boroughs  did  noti 
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Bor^|H  properly  speakbg,  compose  anv  easenual  part  of  the 
*  ■'"(rf"^  '  parhament  :  they  sat  apart  both  from  the  barons  and 
knight  a,  who  appear  to  have  regarded  them  aa  per* 
aonages  of  a  very  inferior  rank.  Having  given  their 
consent  to  the  taxes  required  of  them,  their  baaiDesa 
was  considered  as  finished,  and  they  separated,  even 
although  the  parliament  still  continUed  to  ait,  and  to 
^  canvass  the  national  business.  By  this  union,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  acquired  more  weight ;  and  it  be- 
came customary  for  thettii  in  return  for  the  siipplies 
which  ihey  granted,  to  prefer  petitions  to  the  kin^ 
for  redress  of  any  grievances  of  which  they  found 
reason  to  complain.  The  commons,  however,  do  not 
yet  appear  to  have  aasumed  the  character  of  legisla- 
tors. Throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  their  as- 
sent is  nqt  opce  expressed  in  any  of  the  enacting  clan* 
ftes,  nor  in  the  ensuing  reigns,  until  ths  9th  of  Edw. 
in.  nor  hi  iny  of  the  enacting 'clauses  of  Kith 
Richard  11.  Nay,  even  so  late  as  Henry  VI„  from 
rhc  beginning  till  the  8th  of  his  reign,  the  assent  of 
the  commons  is  »ot  once  expressed  in  any  enacting 
dause.  (See  Rnffhead's  edit,  of  the  Staiuieit  pre- 
foce,  p.  7»)  So  little  were  they  accustomed  to 
transact  pubfic  business,  that  they  had  no  speaker 
till  after  the  parliament  6th  Edi^^ard  III.,  and,  m 
the  opinion  of  most  antiquaries,  not  till  the  first  of 
Richard  IL  The  burgesses  did  not  even  form  the 
«ame  house  with  the  knights  of  shires.  But  as  their 
wealth  and  consideration  gradually  increased,  90  did 
also  their  public  importance ;  and,  in  the  rctgn  of 
Henry  V.,  the  commons  required,  tbat  t)o  laws  snould 
be  fratned  merely  npon  their  petitions,  unless  the  sta- 
tutes were  worded  by  themselves,  and  had  passed  their 
house  in  the  form  of  a  bilL  They  were,  at  length, 
united  in  the  same  house  with  the  knights  of  shires. 
This  union,  according  to  Mr  Carte,  who  had  careful- 
ly consulted  the  rolls  of  parliament,  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  place  until  the  16th  of  Edward  III* 
(See  Carte's  Hist.  vol.  it.  p.  451.)  Even  tbia  union, 
however,  was  not  uninterrupted ;  for  instances  after- 
*e^r.^u  occur  of  the  knights  and  burgesses  acting  Be» 

ii^ij^i  did  ^e  commons,  or  third  estate  of  the 
kingdom,  gradually  acquire  their  present  form  and 
importance.  It  were  unnecessary  for  us,  at  present, 
to  trace  any  farther  the  progress  of  an  institution, 
which,  besides  the  inestimable  benefit  of  securing  the 
liberties  of  the  subrect,  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  effieaCy  and  sllability  of  the  British  constitutional 
government,  aa  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to 
this  strtjject  in  the  articles  Parliameut  and  Witten- 

XteMOTE, 

^^BorougbN  Fied   into  those  by  charter 

OTftattrte,  ^'  rescript! on  or  custom.  The 

Mhibcr  of  boroughs  10  England  and  Wales,  inclu- 
mg  citit-;:  and  cinque  porta,  which  send  members  to 
parliani  1 ;  aome  of  which  send  one,  others 

tVO    MM  .„..VCS. 

1:  were  first  admitted  into  the  Scottish  par- 
Rte^^..^.  L.;  Robert  Bruce,  in  the  year  li3SS;  and  in 
the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.  they  arc 
ranked  ftmoo^  **  - -'• — ^  --embers  of  that  assem- 
bly. By  th  lion,  the  Scottish  bo- 
ndughs  send  iiiiecn  repren  ninuyes  to  the  British  par- 
litohctit. 


See  Jacob's  Law  Diet*  Hdflriok%l8lMAMff  det 
Deutschert.  Hume's  Hist,  Lyttehon't  HiM*  Bii-  ' 
dox  Firm  a  Burgi^  and  History  of  the  KxehtfUfr. 
Brady's  Historical  Trtatite  of  Cities  end  J^oroi^lt. 
Pctyt's  Righi  ofihf^  (\inimons.  Brady's  /fiun^frto 
Fetj^L    Tyrref'ft  to  his  Hut.  ofEngimitL 

Robertson's  Hist,  oy  .*..,.. ^irtd.     (r) 

BOROUGH,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  sigmtiev  ii 
corporate  body,  erected  by  charter  of  the  vovrmgBi 
and  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certam  diftncC^ 
with  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it.  Borougbi  bdd  t^ 
ther  of  the  cixiwn,  or  of  a  subject :  hence  tbey  ire 
distinguished  into  boroughs  royai,  and  lK>rougbs  tH 
regality  or  barony.  All  royal  boroughs  have  w>wtt% 
by  therr  charters,  to  chase  annually  such  office^bearm 
or  magistrates  as  are  specified  in  the  grant  ;  gener- 
ally a  provost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and 
common  council,  who  are  elected  in  terms  of  the  utt 
or  constitution  of  the  borough. 

The  magistn^tcs  of  royal  boroughs  have  as  eitttfiiift 
a  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  borough,  as  the  vhefiff 
in  his  territory.  They  are  also  empowered  by  specM 
statute,  1644,  c.  55.  revivf^d  by  1663,  c.  6.  to  vslnt 
and  sell  ruinous  houses,  when  the  proprietora  ttfom 
to  rebuild  or  repair  them.  Their  criminal  jurisdie* 
lion,  anciently  pretty  eictensive,  is  now  conned  !• 
petty  riots.  They  never  had  jurisdiction  in  blood* 
wits,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  boroughst  to  wfioo^ 
that  special  right  was  granted  by  charter.  The  ma* 
gistrates  of  some  boroughs  are,  by  their  cbartefi, 
constituted  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  bottfids  of 
their  erection ;  and,  since  the  union,  the  eldest  mm 
gistrate  of  every  royal  borough  is  named,  of  eomrt 
in  all  the  commissions  of  the  peace.  In  all  iBiinsri 
of  police,  the  magistrates  and  town  council  intifl  coo> 
cur,  as  the  full  rrprescntatives  of  the  contmunrty*  iM 
this  capacity  they  enact  by-laws,  chuse  pcrsoni  snfin 
offices  which  are  m  their  gift,  &c* ;  ana  thry  mgf 
not  only  proportion  the  public  tn^es  amoncr  theialia* 
bitants,  but  also  impose  ta:  uliryof 

the  boroagh,  by  their  own  .i^^.o/..^,  ^^o.-^^ed  UKf 
have  not  only  the  con^at  of  the  magistrmtes  m 
council,  but  of  the  special  corporations  burdened. 

The  Convention  qfHm^iBoroughsncompott^tl 
deputies  or  commissioners,  one  from  each  !M>rcmglit 
who  were,  as  early  as  1487,  c*  3,  authorised  to  nirtl 
yearly,  to  consider  of  the  *•  welfare  of  mercfiatidiirf 
the  gude  rule  and  statutes  for  the  commofi  profite  frf 
burrows,  and  to  provide  frr  '  ik 

and  injuries  sustained  witlii.  .Jt 

powers  were  con^rmed  and   enkrgvd  by    nviny 
sequent  acts ;  and  accordingly  that  body  hare 
in  the  practice  of  meeting  annually  in  Ethnbitrgiif" 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  matiera 
their  charge. 

In  boroughs  of  barony  and  i^irab'tv!,  tbe  ft^jktL  rf 
electing  magistrates  is,  by  the  l  ctted  iOflt* 

times  in  the  inhabitants  tbemsfcl  -^ d  Hjmtlimn 

in   the   baron   or  superior*     Their  jurtsdictioci  tf* 


nC  ^,-. 


ns,  and  qac»tiMa  «f 
u,  and  thclRrprrfcfH 


tends  to  the  cognisance 

possession  between  the  ^  _  __^ 

jurisdiction  is  always  Lumuiauve  with  that  of  lai 
tnagistrates.  See  Erskine's  hut,  of  the  Law  t^fStM* 
hand,  b.  i.  tit.  iv.  §  20,  Bell'a  ZS^rt,  gf  Mr  ttwr*/ 
ScgHtmd.    {%) 
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kROUGH-CouRtfi,  apeccrtam  courts  of  pri- 
vate and  special  jurisdiction,  held  in  different  citiejif 
kK>roogh»»  and  corporations,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
by  prescription,  charter,  or  act  of  parliament*  Of 
thiv  species  are  the  Hhefjffs  Couri,  and  Coufi  of 
Hui$m^$  io  London,     (z) 

BOROUGH-Engush,  ao  called  in  contrfldistinc* 
lion,  ae  it  were,  to  the  Norman  cuelcrms,  is  a  cuato* 
imiry  descent  of  aonte  tenementa  held  in  ancient  hur- 

Sge,  and  copyhold  manners,  in  consequence  of  which 
e  youngest  son,  and  not  the  eldeft,  succeeds  on  the 
death  of  hi»  father  ;  and  if  the  proprietor  leaves  no 
iwuet  the  estate  descends  to  his  younger  brother. 
Various  reasonB  have  been  assigned  for  tiiis  singular 
Cuatoifi.  Littelton  {§  211.)  alleges  it  is  because  the 
youngest  fton,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age,  is  presu* 
med  to  be  more  helpless  than  the  rest  of  his  brr* 
thren.  Other  authors  have  given  a  much  stranger 
reaaon  for  this  custom.  It  originated,  they  say,  from 
^thc  lords  of  certain  lands  harrng  anciently  the  pri?t* 
Itge  of  breaking  the  seventh  commandment  with  their 
tomnta*  wives,  on  their  wedding  night ;  and  there- 
fcre  the  tenement  descentJed  not  to  ttie  eld^t,  btit  to^ 
ike  youngest  son,  who  was  more  certainly  the  olT- 
ipriitg  of  the  tenant.  The  custom  alluded  to,  how- 
ever >  never  prevailed  in  England,  although  it  appears 
to  have  obtained  in  Scotland,  under  the  nameofmer* 
ttl«fa^0rf«iar^^ai  until  it  was  abolished  by  Malcolm 

Bbckstone,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavours  to  trace 
dieortgin  of  this  species  of  descent  in  a  more  rational 
Iray,  by  deducing  it  from  the  practice  of  the  Tar- 
tars, and  other  pastoral  tribes  ;  among  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Father  Du  HaldCf  this  custom  of  descent  to 
^le  vounrest  son  also  prevails.  The  reason  assigned 
far  It  is  Um^  that  among  nations  composed  totally  of 
chepherds  and  herdsmen,  the  elder  sons,  as  soon  as 
tliey  are  capable  of  leading  a  pastoral  life,  migrate 
ftom  their  father  with  a  certam  allotment  of  cattle» 
tftd  go  to  seek  a  new  habitation ;  while  the  young* 
cat  aon^  who  ren[iains  last  at  home  with  the  father,  is 
naturally  the  heir  of  his  house,  tlic  rest  being  already 
provided  for.  This  custom  of  the  elder  son's  separa* 
bog  from  the  father,  ff  also  to  be  found  among  other 
northern  nations ;  and  the  species  of  descent,  called 
Borough-English,  where  it  prevails,  may  be  presu- 
med to  be  a  remnant  of  that  pastoral  state  of  society, 
iffhich  Csesar  and  Tacitus  describe  as  obtaining  among 
our  British  and  German  ancestors.  See  Bbcfcstone's 
Comment,  b*  ii.  ch.  6.     Jacob's  Lato  Diet,     (r) 

BOROUGH-Head,  orHEAD-BoRouGH,  called 
itbo,  in  some  places,  the  Borsh aider f  or  Borough* s 
e^ldert  Tilhing-man^  6cc*  was  a  magistrate  annually 
appointed  to  preside  over  a  tithing,  according  to  the 
insdtution  of  Alfred.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  and  presumed  to  be  the  discrceiest  man 
m  the  town  or  tithing.  These  head^boroughs  are  now 
»apecies  of  petty  constables.  Sec  Constable,  and 
TriHmG.     iz) 

BOROUGH-BR»ACii,or  Burgh-Breckk,  (5or- 
^  ff'Adiira^)  signifies  a  breach  of  the  peace  by  the 
inKabiiants  of  a  tithing,  which  was  punishable  by  a 
Ikic  impoeed  opoo  the  commttoity*  LL.  Com//,  c. 
55.     {z) 

BOROUGH-fiRiDG£t  a  market  town  of  England^ 


in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  upon  the  Borrwneaii 
river  Eyre,  over  which  there  is  a  good  stone  bridge.      Manda. 
In  a  field  near  the  bridge  there  are  three  large  stonea  — •v^-* 
csf  a  huge  size,  and  of  the  form  of  obelisks,  standing 
upright  m  the  ground.     They  arc  called  the  Devil's 
Arrows,  and  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  trophiea 
raised  by  the   Romans,    while  others  imagine  that 
they  were  placed  there  by  the  Britons.    The  highest 
stone  13  §2  feet,  and  16  ^ect  in  circ  -  j  tht 

second  is  21  feet  high,  and  17  feet  id  the 

third  is  1 7  feet  high,  and  *£^  feet  in  circuit.  There 
was  formerly  a  fourth  stone,  but  it  was  long  ago 
demolished.  Several  Roman  coins  and  antiquitiea 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^  The  town 
carries  on  a  considtrrable  trade  in  hardware,  which  is 
the  only  manufacture  it  possesses*  Number  of 
houses  1  IS.  Population  680.  See  Googh^s  CauKlen's 
Briiannia^znd  Pennant's  Tour  from  Ahton  Moor  to 
Hnrrmv^ate,  1804^.     U) 

BORROMEAN  Islands,  the  name  of  two 
islands  called  Isola  Bella  and  hola  Madre^  sic  Dated 
in  the  most  -w^estem  bay  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and 
deriving  i5ieir  general  name  from  the  family  of  Bor- 
romeo,  to  whom  they  belonged. 

The  Burromean  tsiands  have  been  described  i»ritb 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  Bishop  Burnet  and  by 
Keysler  as  among  the  finest  places  in  the  worlcL 
Keysler  says,  *•  that  these  islands  can  be  compared 
to  nothing  more  properly,  than  to  pyramids  of  sweet- 
meats, ornamented. with  green  festoons  and  flowers,*' 
Keyaler  has  given  a  very  minute  description  of  these 
islands,  of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in  our  ac- 
countof  the  Lago  Maggiore.  At  present  weshallcon* 
tent  ourselves  with  laying  before  our  readers  the  brief 
description  of  them  given  by  Mr  Coxe,  who  does  not 
seem  to  be  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  these  arti- 
ficial islands,  *<  As  the  taste  of  mankind  alters  with 
the  succession  of  years,  I-considered  it  only  as  a  root, 
nument  of  ex  pence  and  folly.  Terrace  rises  abovt 
terrace  in  regular  gradations,  bordered  with  flower- 
pots, or  gigantic  statues  of  horses,  gods,  and  god- 
desaes.  The  whole  is  raised  upon  arches,  ancTthe 
soil  has  been  brought  from  the  shore  to  cover  them. 
The  palace  is  magnificent,  and  contains  a  profusioh 
of  marbles  and  paintings.  The  lower  part  of  the 
house  overhangs  the  lake  on  one  side,  where  Bcvcnd 
apartments  are  furnished  in  the  style  of  grottos  ;  the 
(!oor3,  pilhrs»  and  walls,  are  inlaid  with  \'^rioo8  co*  * 
lou:  ^  marbles,  and  shells;  the  view  and  the 

cool:  led  make  this  part  a  delicious  summer 

retreat.  If  any  thing  justly  gives  this  island  the  ap- 
pellation of  enchanted,  it  is  the  prospect  from  tne 
terrace.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  moootsuns, 
from  the  rcgtons  of  eternal  snow  to  the  rich  plain  | 
the  sinuosity  of  the  lake  ;  its  varied  banks ;  the  bay 
of  Marzozjo,  bounded  by  vast  hills  \  the  neighbotir^ 
mg  burgh  of  Palanza,  and  more  distant  view  of  La- 
veno ;  the  numerous  villages ;  the  Isola  Madre,  on 
which  it  a  palace  of  the  Borromean  family ;  and  ano- 
ther island,  sprinkled  with  fishermen's  huts,  form '  a 
delightful  assemblage.  These  islands,  and  the  whole 
western  coast  of  thti  lake  to  the  village  of  Locarno^ 
was  cedfd  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  by  the  kte  Etn- 
preis  Queen  at  the  treaty  of  Worms,  in  consideration 
of  the  assistance  which  she  i^ceived  from  that  me- 
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fiorromeo.  narch.*'  Sec  Coxc*s  Travel*  in  Svalizerlatid^  vol  liu 
leU.  9K  p»  312*  Bumct'B  iMiers  in  Stvitserland^ 
Sva.  16S6,  which  is  also  published  in  Harrii^a  CuU 
JcctioH  of  Voyages f  voL  ii.  ;  and  Kcyskr's  TraveU^ 
vol  i.  lett.  35,  p.  374,  &c.     (^*) 

BORROMEO.  CHAULiiS,  a  celebrated  Cardinal 
«f  the  Rumieh  church,  whose  piety  and  2eal  for  re- 
formation, entitle  him  to  the  remembrance  of  poste- 
rity* He  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Arena,  upon  the 
Xfago  Maggiore,  in  October  1533,  and  wai  the  son 
of  Gilbert  Borromeo,  Count  of  Arona,  and  of  Mary 
de  Medicis,  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  abbacy,  which  had  been  hereditary  lo 
the  family  ;  but  he  accepted  of  this  office  merely  that 
he  might  apply  the  revenue  which  it  yielded  to  cha- 
ritable purposes ;  and  he  afterwards  refused  to  hold 
any  new  benefice,  unless  he  was  permitted  to  apply 
the  income  which  it  afforded  to  some  benevolent  or 
public  use.  After  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages at  Milan,  and  studying  the  canon  and  civil 
law  at  Pavia,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1559.  In 
the  following  year,  his  uncle  Pius  IV,  succeeded  to 
the  pontificate,  and  the  highest  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment were  thus  laid  open  to  Borromeo,  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  dignities  of  cardinal  nephew,  arch* 
iiishop  of  Milan,  legate  of  Ancona,  Bologna,  Ro- 
magna,  and  protector  of  several  crowns,  and  rcHgious 
orders.  Elevated  to  such  dignities  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  and  necessarily  surrounded  with  a  brilliant 
train  of  attendants,  we  could  scarcely  have  expected 
auy  of  that  humihty  and  temperance  vnth  whkn  Bor- 
romeo  was  distinguished.  The  first  use  which  he 
made  of  the  high  influence  he  possessed,  was  to  in- 
stitute an  academy,  composed  both  of  laymen  and 
ecclesiastics,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  liter- 
ary topics,  but  particularly  those  which  related  to  sa- 
cred subjects.  This  society  met  in  the  Vatican,  and 
hence  the  transactions  which  they  pubhsbed  were  en* 
titled  Nodes  Vaticarjo:. 

After  the  council  of  Trent  had  issued  its  decrees 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  Borroroeo  devoted 
himselfi  with  the  utmost  ardour,  to  carry  into  effect 
these  important  resolutions*  He  dismissed  at  once  80 
of  his  domestics  ;  he  abandoned  the  use  of  silk  in  his 
dress  j  and  he  began  to  reform  the  clergy,  by  increa- 
sing the  means  ot  their  education.  With  this  view, 
lie  Tounded  a  college  at  Pavia,  and  a  icsuit*8  college 
at  Milan,  and  he  took  a  principal  part  in  erecting  a 
Splendid  building  for  the  university  of  Bologna. 

Though  strongly  attached  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
he  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  vices  and  corrup- 
tions which  were  undermining  its  foundation,  and 
he  set  himself  to  carry  through  a  system  of  reform, 
perhaps  too  extensive  for  the  power  and  inBuence  of 
a  single  individual. 

lie  revived  the  pastoral  losits  in  Rome ;  he  gave 
decency  to  public  worship,  by  a  number  of  salutary 
regulations  ;  he  cleared  the  cathedrals  of  those  pom- 
pous busts  ami  ornaments  with  which  they  were  dis> 
hgured  J  and  lie  began  thie  unpopular  work,  by  re- 
jnofing  the  monuments  of  his  oearest  relations. 


This  wstcm  was  soon  extended  from  tfi*  mlie*  1 
drals  to  the  other  churches,  to  tht  t  pcfii*  ^ 

tents,  and  even  to  the  monasteri*-  ,  lho«c 

fertile  sources  of  every  species  of  imquiiy,  la  ibiMe 
saUiUry  attempts  he  met  with  the  most  formidible 
opposition,  which  nothing  but  the  most  iiifiexibte  ill* 
tegrity  could  have  surmounted.  Even  the  civil  power 
began  to  regard  such  changes  with  a  j^ous  eye,  wvd, 
contrary  to  its  strongest  interests,  to  retara,  by  w» 
monstrances  and  complaints,  the  completion  of  Bor* 
romeo's  plans*  This  opposition,  however,  was  not  m 
overpowering  as  that  which  he  met  with  from  tr»et> 
al  of  the  religbus  orders.  Three  provosts  of  tlje  or- 
der of  the  Brothers  of  Humihty,  conspired  a^iait 
the  life  of  the  cardinal,  and  one  of  their  coofederaut 
undertook  the  execution  of  their  dark  design.  While 
Borromeo  was  performing  his  evening  devotioai  li 
the  archiepiscopal  chapel  of  Milan,  the  assassin  ftrtdi 
harqucbussat  him,  but  he  fortunately  missed  his  aio^ 
and  the  hfe  of  the  venerable  cardinal  was  preserwL 

The  plague,  which  visited  Milan  in  the  year  }S7$t 
afforded  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  display  of  thoie 
great  virtues  which  distinguished  Borroroeo.  la  pm* 
curing  accommodation  for  the  sick,  in  burying  tke 
dead,  and  in  making  regulations  for  keeping  cfloyb- 
gion  from  those  that  were  healthy,  the  good  canli* 
nal  exposed  himself  to  every  danger,  and  even  void  Us 

foods,  in  order  to  procure  tlit  means  of  relieving  the 
i stresses  of  his  people.  * 

Worn  out  with  these  labouniand  h**  rH?*  -^Sstemi' 
ous  severity  which  he  prescribed  to  Bo«rro* 

meo  was  seized  with  an  intermittent  ttver  waile  at  i 
place  called  the  Sepulchre,  on  the  mountain  Varaii* 
The  violence  of  the  disease  permitted  him,  writh  dif- 
ficulty, to  travel  to  Milan,  where  he  expired  the 
day  after  hia  arrival,  on  the  ith  of  November  1584t 
in  the  ^Tth  year  of  his  age. 

The  sensations  of  true  sorrow  which  were  M%  for 
the  loss  of  this  great  man,  extended  beyond  ha  ova 
diocese  to  every  corner  of  the  province.  He  wif 
immediately  worshipped  as  a  saint  by  the  vulgu, 
though  he  waft  not  regularly  canonized  tiU  the  year 
1610. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  town  of  Arona,  Co* 
wards  the  Borromean  islands,  a  colossal  stame  of  btaii 
has  been  erected  in  honour  of  Borromeo.  It  b  planed 
on  an  eminence,  very  near  a  seminary  for  forty  bof  if 
founded  by  the  cardinal.  It  is  about  $a  ells  ni^h,^ 
and  stands  upon  a  pedestal  abor*  ?~  Vr^  in  heigkt* 
Borromeo  is  represented  in  the  c  ^tabit,lQok• 

ing  towards  Milan  ;  he  has  a  book  itnacr  his  left  aimi 
and  his  right  hand  is  extended,  as  if  he  were  in  t^ 
attitude  of  blessing  the  city.  This  statue  wi^s  cact  at 
Milan,  and  was  brought  to  Arona  in  separate  pieces* 
Kcysler,  however,  says,  that  it  oon^sts  of  one  i 
piece. 

The  writings  of  Borromeo  were  i^ety  nv 
and  were  collected  in  5  vols,  folio,  and  printed  at  Jii* 
Ian  in  1747.  His  Aaa  Ecclesioi  Medkimmmtk 
was  published  in  folio,  in  1519.  A  life  of  fioni^ 
mco  was  published  in  the  I7tb  cestuiy  by  Kite* 


^  The  exotioni  of  Borromeo  during  the  prevalence  ofthe  plague,  ibini  Ibe  subject  of  moiy  of  the  f  ncsi  pfctarei 
^  Mr  Cgxe  snjs,  that  the  height  of  Uys  atatueis  60  (ecu 
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dieffttf  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  which  is  fi^lled  with  ridiculous 
^*  fftbtes  respecting  the  miracle*  of  the  cardinal.  A  no* 
^'  thrr  life  of  him  wu  published  at  Paris  in  1761  •  in  3 
ToU.  12mo,,  by  the  Abbe  Touron.  See  Kcyslcr's 
Tmreht  voL  i.  let.  %%xv.  p.  S73;  and  Code's  Tra* 
velt  in  Bwitzerhfid,  vol.  iii.  let-  xci.  p.  SI 4.     (o) 

BORROWDALE.     See  Cumebrland. 

BORROWSTONESS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  is  w- 
tiiaied  on  the  louth  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about 
18  miles  north-west  of  Edinburgh,  and  34  north  of 
Linlithgow,  the  county  town.  At  what  time  the 
town  of  Bunrowstoness  began  to  be  built  is  not  en* 
actly  known,  but  it  became  a  place  of  some  conse^ 
qnence  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  i  for  in  the 
year  I6S4the  population  had  increased  so  much,  that 
an  application  was  made  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
to  have  the  town  erected  into  a  separate  parish  from 
Kinnetl,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  formed  a  part.  And 
in  the  year  1669,  the  then  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ha- 
milton Rpplicd  for,  and  obtained  an  act  of  parliamenl^ 
oonjoining  Kinneil  to  Borrowatoness ;  since  which  pe- 
fjod  they  have  continued  one  parish. 

The  town  is  a  burgh  of  barony  governed  by  a  ba* 
ron  bailie,  appointed  by  tlie  Hamuton  family  ;  and 
although  it  is  built  in  a  vrry  irregular  manner,  there 
mrc  a  number  of  good  dwelling.lM>U8es,  besides  seve- 
ral very  large  and  commodious  warehou^s  fer  grains 
Sec*  The  two  principal  streets  are  narrow,  and  nm 
from  west  to  ensl  about  3s50 yards,  when  they  termi- 
mie  in  one,  which  is  continued  nearly  SOO  yards  far* 
dicr.  The  houses,  from  the  smoke  of  the  public 
works  carried  on  in  the  town,  bear  all  the  marks  of 
toticLtUv,  and  strangers  are  struck  with  the  pande- 
tnv  irance  of  the  place.     The  smoke,  how- 

Irve:,  -  -^;  -a  means  so  offensive  as  might  be  suppo* 
scd,  and,  to  those  accustomed  to  it,  seldom  gives  anv 
concern, — at  any  rate  it  is  not  pernicious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  there  having  been  many  instances 
of  longevity  ;  and  at  present  there  are  several  persons 
living  above  80  years  of  age,  and,  in  particular,  one 
lady,  said  to  be  94^  who  continues  vigorous  and  in 
good  spirits^ 

»The  town  stands  upon  a  point  of  land  projecting 
into  the  tea,  and  nature  seems  to  have  pointed  it  out 
ta  an  advantageous  situation  for  a  harbour.  Previous 
to  the  existence  of  Borrow st one ss,  and  for  many 
years  after  it  began  to  be  formed.  Blackness  (a  small 
village  about  3  miles  east  of  Borrowstoness,)  wis  the 

■  place  where  the  Glasgow  merchants  earned  on  the 
principal  part  of  their  trade  with  the  east  country; 
but  Borrowstoness  being  nearer,  and  in  every  respect 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  the  shipping  soon  be- 
gan to  resort  there.  As  a  coosequeooe  of  this,  about 
the  time  of  the  union,  in  1707,  the  customhouse 
appears  to  have  been  transferred  from  Blackness  to 
Borrowsloncss,  where  it  still  remains.  Commerce 
continued  to  be  carried  on  at  Borrowstoness  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  more  particularly  betwixt  the  years 
1750  and  1780,  during  which  period  it  was  one  of 
the  most  thriving  towns  on  the  east  coast,  and  ranked 
at  the  third  port  in  Scotland.  But  when  the  junction 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  took  place  about  SO  years 
agOf  by  means  of  the  great  canal,  the  trade  began  to 
nm&n  to  Grangemouth,  (at  that  time  called  Lea- 
wb^re  the  canal  terminates  on  the  ci^t }  and 


the  trade  of  Borrowstoness  has  since  continued  to 
decline.  The  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  Borrowstoness,  soon  foresaw  the  injury 
it  would  suffer  by  being  deprived  of  the  Glasgow^ 
trade,  and  with  the  view  of  obviating  it,  a  subscript 
tion  wa«  opened  in  17B2,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
obtained  for  making  a  branch  from  Borrowstoness  to 
join  the  great  canal  at  or  near  Grangemouth,  which 
was  actually  begun  and  carried  some  length,  but  the 
funds  failing,  it  was  necessarily  stopped,  and  still  re* 
maini  unfinished.  The  completion  of  this  underta- 
king was  the  only  probable  means  of  preserving  the 
trade  at  Borrowstone33,rihc  harbour  thi*re  being  much 
more  accessible  to  ships  of  size  than  Grangemouth, 
where  the  navigation  is  both  very  narrow  and  crook- 
ed  ;  but  it  having  unfortunately  failed  as  above  sta- 
ted, Grangemouth  hiis  become  the  seat  of  commerce. 
All  the  customhoLittc  business,  however,  being  trans- 
acted at  Borrowstonet^§,  the  town  continuea  to  dc* 
rive  some  advantages  from  the  resort  of  merchants 
and  shipmasters,  Sec.  ;  but  of  this  advantage  it  has 
also  been  lately  deprived,  Grangemouth  having  been 
constituted  a  separate  port,  ana  a  new  customhouse 
opened  there  on  the  1st  Dec.  ISlO. 

From  the  causes  which  have  been  stated,  and  more 
recently  from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  the  trade  o£ 
Borrowstoness  has  become  small  indeed,  compared  ti» 
what  it  once  was. 

The    following   Table  exhibits   the  quantHy  of 
shipping  employed   in   the  foreign  and  coast  trade^ 
inwards  and  outwards  for  four  years  preceding   the 
5th  January  1811 1  with  tho  nature  of  the  trade  cai»* 
ned  on. 

Tnxuards. 


Year  endings 


JaD.5,lB06. 
1809. 
1810. 
181L 


Jan.  5, 1806. 
1809, 
I810J 
18U 


Foreign 
Trade* 


Ships.  Tons-  Ships.  Tons, 


20 
4 
4- 
8 


8 
3 
8 
6 


2615 

91 

9()ti 
1399 


Coast 
Trftde, 


7069 
5904 
6019 
6083 


Nature  of  the  Tnid% 


Timber^  dealfi,  iron  * 
blubber,  and  fins» 

Flas«  madder,  ami 
grain. 


Outveardi. 


1301 

775 
1332 


1681662.^ 

184  8472 
5207  8863 


1196.a03l8S6';^ 


'  Coali,  fa)l«  toafy 
soapen  salt.    Pro- 

>  Tislona,  grain*  and 
stone  and  eitrthfn 
ware. 


The  above  view  of.  the  trade  shews  how  limited 
the  foreign  commerce  has  become^  and  that  the  un* 
ports  have  fallen  off  couaiderably  ever  since  the  year 
1806. 

The  shipping  of  Borrowstonesa  has  also  much 
decreased  since  1794.  At  that  time  there  wert 
seventeen  brigs  and  eight  sloops  belonging  to  the 
town,  but  now  they  cannot  be  reckoned  above  half 
that  number.  The  building  of  ships,  however*  is 
still  carried  on»  although  not  so  eittensively  as  for* 
merly.  There  is  only  now  one  master  builder,  whote 
mode  of  building  is  held  in  high  estimation,  and  his 
vessels  consequently  meet  with  a  ready  market. 

Several  branches  oi  manufacture  and  mechanical 
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mdasiry  are  carried  on  in  Borrow»tonc«8>     OF  these, 
ihe  making  of  salt  deserves  first  to  b?  itieiiUoned, 
This  ««eful  manufacture  is  carried  oo  tn  n  ^^reat  t?x- 
tent  here  arid  in  the  n«,->ghbouring  \\]' 
patiii*   It  h  a  lucrative  concern  to  the  ^ 
produces  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown* 

A  pottery  for  man ufac taring  stone  and  earthen 
w«re  was  begun  in  the  year  ITfi^t  and  is  still  con- 
tinued upon  a  pretty  extensive  plan.  This  branch 
of  businesd,  however,  is  at  present  su^ring,  in  com* 
moQ  with  others,  under  the  pressure  of  the  times. 
In  the  year  1803  an  Engliah  gentleman,  who  has  de- 
tot<jd  his  attention  to  chemical  atudics,  settled  in 
Borrow stoncssy  and  carries  on  witb  considerable  sue* 
ceiSft  the  making  of  sal  ammonaic. 
,  Th*  naanufacturing  of  soap  is  likewise  a  branch  of 
jocli  r  he  place.     There  is  also,  in  the  imme- 

dial  on rhood,  a  distillery  newly  erected,  upon 

a  prelly  Urge  scale,  and  at  considerable  expence. 

And  at  preaentt  two  capacious  lime  kilns  are  build* 
ing  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  for  supplying  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  with  lime  for  their  land* 
The  stones  are  brought  by  sea  from  Dunbar ;  and 
the  coal  for  burning  tncm  is  got,  at  a  reasonable  race^ 
from  the  JDuke  of  iiamiJton's  coal  works. 

Many  of  the  women  in  the  town  and  country 
&rqund»  are  employed  in  tambouring^  and  in  the  spin- 
ning of  silk  sent  from  London  to  agents  here,  who 
return  the  yarn  to  be  manufactured  into  stockijigs. 

Two  of  the  Ltith  whale  ships  have  (itted  out  here 
£or  some  years  past,  and  return  with  their  blubber, 
which  is  manpfactisred  into  oil  at  a  bciliog  house  a 
little  above  the  town. 

As  a  natural  consequence  cf  the  decay  of  trade,  a 
number  of  families  have  from  time  to  time  left  the 
place  ;  and,  at  present,  there  are  several  good  houses, 
teftides  some  of  an  mferior  sort,  without  inhabitants. 

In  these  circumstanceSf  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ihe  .population  since  the  year  ITOI-,  should  have  di- 
-nunished  above  4-00* 

At  that  time  it  was 2613 

But  at  present  ( 181 1 )  it  does  not  exceed     2200 

From  the  facts,  which  have  been  mentioncdi  it  ap- 
pears that  this  place  is  in  a  very  declining  state.  It 
18  indeed  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the  foreign 
trade  and  shipping  can  be  less  than  they  are.  It  is 
more  probable,  were  peace  restored  and  a  communi- 
cation opened  with  the  great  canal,  (as  formerly  un« 
aiiccessfully  attempted),  Borrowstoness,  frotA  its  ad* 
vantagcous  situation  and  excellent  harbour,  might 
still  revive,  and  even  surpass  what  it  was  at  ihe  time 
©fits  greatest  prosperity-     (**  B.) 

BORYSTHENES*     See  Dhibtjck, 

BOSCAWEN'S  Island,  or  Kootake,  the  name 
of  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by 
Schouten  and  Le  Maire  in  1616*  It  ii  about  three 
niWs  in  diameter,  and  is  lofty  and  of  a  conical  fornix 
It  is  populous  and  productive,  and  is  situated  in 
W.  Long.  173^  48',  S*  Lat.  15^  65^  See  Intro- 
4uction  to  the  Missionary  Votfage^  p.  67.     (j) 

30SCIA,  a  genus  ofpbms  of  the  class  Tetran- 
lirii,  and  order  Trigynia.  Sec  Box  an  r, — The  fiame 
name  has  been  given  by  La  Marck  to  another  genu£ 
4»f  th«  clats  Dodecaiidmy  sad  order  Monogyiua.  (t&) 
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BOSCOVICH,  R^ 

thematician    and  i 

Ragusa,  a  city  ol  i 

republic  of  the  s;ime  lidiiie,   on 

17)1.     His  father,  who  wiis  a  ; 

Rigusa,  had  no  fewer  than  niuu  ra 

Joseph  was  the  youngest.     At  aii  _     ^  .oi 

sent  to  learn  grammar  and  philosophy  at  the  icaook 
of  the  Jesuits  m  Raguaa.  The  temper  and  abtlhiii 
which  he  displayed  m  the  course  of  lua  cducaiioni 
pointed  him  out  aa  a  young  man  who  might  one  dsf^ 
do  honour  to  that  able  and  enterprisxhf  asaociiSiQiL 
Influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of  hti  broi^^ 
who  had  entered  the  church,  Bo&covich  applied  for 
admission  intp  the  order  of  the  Jesuita  ;  and  in  the  Sm 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  he  went  to  Rome  and  look 
the  habit  of  the  noviciate.  In  this  new  situation,  hw 
attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  cunsiii; 
of  the  order,  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  beUea 
tres,  but  particularly  to  the  composition  of 
poetry,  in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  such 
guished  eminence.  Having  ootnpleted  these  pi«lia|U 
nary  studies,  Boscovich  was  sent  to  tlie  Jesuits  col* 
lege  at  Rome  to  study  mathematics  and  phiioiapbjk 
These  new  branches  of  knowledge  gradually  giiaei 
upon  his  afTections,  till  he  found  himself  conapklclf 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  science*.  With  a  ra- 
pidity, unusual  even  m  the  history  of  geniuB,  he  m«die 
himself  master  of  all  the  branches  of  elementary  g«o- 
metr)*  i  and  when  his  preceptors  were  no  longer  ibfe 
to  assist  him  in  hi3  daring  ilight,  he  prosecuted  wiib* 
out  any^help,  the  higher  geometry,  till  he  was  Ok 
abled  to  read  tiie  Prindpia  of  Newton.  In 
quence  of  the  reputation  for  mathematical  know] 
which  he  thus  acquired,  he  was  employed  to 
private  lessons  in  that  scicjice,  and  waa  exempted 
the  drudgery  of  teachmg  grummar  and  the  c[ 
which  all  the  noviciates  of  the  order  were  oblij^ 
undergo  for  five  years  before  they  were  adoutted 
the  study  of  theology.  From  the  humble  stat 
of  a  private  teacher,  Boscovich  was  proniotcd  to  tbi 
professorship  of  mathematics  at  Romci  a  iitUitiQB 
for  which  he  was  eminently  quahtied,  fnom  hu  ic* 
quaintance  with  the  works  of  the  ancient  geomcicili 
as  well  as  from  the  happy  talent  which  he  posKoed 
for  communicating  his  ideas  to  others*  He  was  nov 
led,  by  the  nature  of  his  duties,  to  compose  cloDeo* 
tary  treatises  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  geofneirjp,  til* 
gonometry,  and  conic  sections,  a  taak  which  he  ef^ 
cuted  with  an  ability  and  success  which  men  of  geolp 
.fddom  display  in  elementary  compoutiaiis.  Hta  «yf* 
Um  of  geometry  contained  the  leading  trythi  ^i  tkiC 
science  in  fourteen  propositions;  and  his  tnatve.^ 
conic  sections,  which  appeared  in  175i5,  bai  biii 
much  admired  for  the  simplicity  and  elqgipot^te 
demonstrations.  ' 

la  the  pubhc  disputations,  the  geioifti  ol  Bopoi* 
vich  was  principally  called  into  acti^vt.  Hit  Iqvt  ff 
glory  was  highly  inflamed  by  evety  aoceswa  to  l^i 
fame  ;  and  he  omitted  no  opportuikiiy  to  grvtify  tip 
favourite  propensity,  in  the  only  way  in  whn  ii 
ought  to  be  gratified*  by  a  zealoiM  pwiiyiitioo.rf 
p hilosophical  disco  ^e ryi  and{by  m  unrvniilUi 
ty  in  promoting  the  happiiifnoCliitlUyiOilv 
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Under  the  itiAtience  of  inch  exciiemcntB,  Botcovich 
directed  his  attention  to  almoat  every  bnnch  of  phy* 
iic%l  tcknce.  A  new  theory  of  the  solar  spots  ;  the 
tnmnt  of  Mercury  over  the  gun ;  the  figure  of  the 
earth ;  the  annual  abenration  of  the  fixed  ttart ;  the 
inequalities  in  terrestrial  gravity ;  the  limits  of  cer- 
tiioty  in  astronomical  obiervationa ;  the  solid  of 
greateti  attraction  i  the  cotnets;  the  fluE  and  reflux 
of  the  tea  i  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon,  were 
amoog  the  subjects  of  astronomy  which  he  investiga^ 
%td*  lo  pure  mathematics^  ho  wrote  upon  oiculating 
'Circles ;  on  inftnitesimals  ;  on  the  cycloid  i  on  logistic 
curve  lines ;  and  on  the  calculation  of  fractions.  His 
s>ptiaU  dissertations  were,  on  a  new  telescope  for  ce- 
lestial objects ;  on  light  i  on  the  rainbow  ;  on  lenses 
and  dioptrical  telescopes,  and  on  the  object  glass  mi- 
crometer. Besides  these  various  pa  pen  ^  he  wrote  on 
the  aurora  borealisp  on  the  motion  of  bodies  in  on- 
resisting  media,  on  the  virei  vtuBf  on  tlie  centre  of 
•gravity*  on  the  law  of  cootinuityy  and  on  the  divist- 
Silitv  of  matter.  In  the  course  of  these  various  in^ 
veatigationi)  the  attention  of  Boscovich  was  neccs* 
aarily  drawn  to  the  constitution  of  matter;  and  he 
appears,  even  at  this  early  part  of  his  life,  to  have 
formed  an  outline  of  that  Theory  of  Natural  Philo- 
aophy  which  has  been  so  universally  admired,  and  on 
whicn  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  principally 
depends. 

Nor  was  the  attention  of  Boscovich  confined  to 
the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences.  He  had  a 
wonderful  facility  in  the  composition  of  Latin  verses ; 
wai  such  was  his  love  for  thb  species  of  amusement, 
daat  every  incident,  however  triflings, -called  forth  an 
offering  to  the  muses.  With  luch  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, the  company  of  Boscovich  was  assidu* 
-ously  courted  at  Rome;  and  at  every  party  to  which 
Jie  was  invited,  he  shone,  by  the  hvebness  and  flu- 
jffficy  of  his  conversation.  With  a  pardonable  vanity, 
which  is  not  usual  with  men  of  profound  genius,  he 
often  led  the  conversation  of  tne  company  to  the 
aubject  of  his  own  studies,  which  he  had  a  singular 
laculty  of  explaining  to  the  most  common  capacities ; 
and  he  seemed  to  derive  particular  pleasure  from  the 
-nccitation  of  long  passages  of  his  own  poetry.  This 
liappy  talent  of  amusing  a  company  with  subjects  of 
acience,  though  it  may  have  been  possessed  by  other 
.philosophers,  was  certainly  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
in  the  manners  of  Boecovich.  The  habits  of  abstract 
thought  and  close  reasoning,  which  a  natural  philoso* 
pher  must  necessarily  acquire,  are  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  that  quickness  of  association  and  versati- 
lity of  thought,  which  are  the  principal  sources  of 
extemporaneous  declamation*  These  antisocial  ha> 
bits,  however,  are  less  hostile  to  his  colloquial  efforts, 
itiao  the  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  natural  philosopher  is  principally  conversant. 
While  the  study  of  history,  poetry,  and  the  belles 
lettres,  furnish  numerous  and  interesting  topics  of 
general  conversation,  the  man  of  science  is  prevent* 
ed  from  introducing  subjects  which  would  be  gene- 
f«Uy  unintellieible,  and  is  thus  denied  the  opportu- 
mtj  of  displaying  his  knowledge  and  his  talents, 
which  is  granted  to  those  ^ho  cultivate  hterature 
and  the  fine  arts.     In  what  cuuiaer  Boscovich  over- 
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came  these  diffieulties,  ti  is  not  easy  to  discover  ;  but 
he  must  have  possessed  no  ordinary  confidence  in  his 
talentSi  «ad  no  ordinary  influence  over  the  minds  of 
others,  wbo\:ould  fix  the  attention  of  a  mixed  com* 
pany  upon  the  abstract  speculation  §  of  science  and 
philosophy. 

The  fame  which  Boscovich  now  enjoyed  was  not 
confined  within  the  hmits  of  his  native  country*  He 
was  admitted,  without  solicitation^  into  most  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  and,  without  enjoying  any 
of  the  subst  ronage  of  kings,  he  was  ho- 

noured with  t  aiions  and  their  praise.     Pope 

Benedict  XIV.  consulted  him  on  several  subjects  of 
civil  engineering,  and  appointed  htm  a  member  of  m 
committee  consisting  ot  architects  and  mathemati- 
cians, who  were  assembled  from  different  parts  of 
Italy,  to  examine  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  in  which 
a  rent  had  been  perceived*  The  architects  and  the 
mathematicians  differed  in  their  sentiments  ;  but  tha 
latter,  with  Boscovich  and  the  Marquis  Poleni  ai 
their  head,  finally  prevailed.  Boscovich  proposed  to 
strengthen  the  cupola  by  enclosing  it  in  a  circle  of 
iron  $  and  this  opinion  being  adopted,  the  Marquis 
reported  it  to  the  Pope,  but  unfortunately  neglected 
to  give  Boscovich  the  merit  of  the  suggestion.  This 
omission  grievously  offended  the  vanity  of  the  ma* 
thematician,  and  conspired,  along  with  other  causet 
of  mortification,  to  make  him  resolve  on  quitting 
Rome.  About  this  time,  John  V,  of  Portugal  had 
determined  to  survey  Brazil,  and  to  ^x  the  boundariea 
between  that  country  and  the  territories  belonging  to 
Spain.  He  applied  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  for 
ten  mathematicians  to  execute  this  pbn ;  and  no  sooner 
did  Boscovich  hear  of  the  project,  than  he  oiered^to 
superintend  the  undertaking,  and  to  measure,  at  the 
tame  tine,  a  degree  of  the  meridian.  The  enlightefi* 
ed  minister  of  Benedict  XIV.,  unwilling  that  Italy 
should  lose  one  of  her  greatest  ornaments,  appointed 
Boscovich  to  correct  the  maps  of  the  papal  territon^Si 
and  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  Italy% 
Provided  with  excellent  instruments,  and  assisted  by 
Christopher  Mai  re,  an  English  Jesuit,  Boscovich 
began  the  undertaking  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1750  ;  and  after  two  years  labour,  he  extended  the 
meridian  from  Rome  to  Rimini,  across  the  Apen- 
nine  chain,  and  found  that  the  length  of  a  deg^ree  in 
the  latitude  of  45^  was  56,979  toiscs.  During  the 
intervals  of  this  active  employment,  he  was  engaged 
in  completing  his  Elements  of  Cmiic  Sections  \  and 
wlien  traveUing  over  the  mountains,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed,  on  horse-back,  his  fine  Latin  poem,  en* 
titled,  De  SotU  ac  Lunw  Defect iduxt  **  on  the  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon/*  An  account  of  this  -survey 
was  pubUacd  by  Boscovich  at  Rome  and  Paris,  along 
with  some  excellent  dissertations  on  several  subjects 
connected  with  his  undertaking.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  a  service  so  full  of  labour  and  anxiety,  Bosco- 
vich was  entitled  to  expect  some  adequate  remunera- 
tion, or  some  ofiice  that  would  have  freed  him  from 
the  drudgery  of  teaching.  The  Pope,  however,  who 
seems  to  have  undervalued  the  national  work  which  he 
had  just  completed,  presented  him  with  a  gold  box^ 
and  the  paltry  sum  of  200  sequins.  *  In  coDftequencr 
of  thia  bliod  paraimonyt  Boscovich  was  compelled  to 
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DotcoTich.  resume  the  labours  of  hiti  matheinafcical  prbfessor- 
*      V    ■-  ship. 

A  dispute  respcctiug  the  draining  of  a  lake,,  which, 
about  this  time*  originated  between  the  Tuscan  go* 
vemment  and  the  republic  of  Lucca,  afibrded  a  new 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Boscovich's  talents. 
A  number  of  mathematicians  arid  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  decide  the  controversy  ;  but  the 
commissioners  havine  failed  to  appear,  he  repaired  to 
Vienna  to  obtain  the  decision  of  Francis  I.  whose 
influence  vras  parainount  in  Italy.  At  the  Austrian 
capital  he  employed  hit  poetical  talents  in  celebrating 
the  successes  of  Francis  over  Frederick  the  Great ; 
but  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  his  new 
theory  of  natural  philosophy,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  days,  and 
which  he  published  at  Vienna  in  1758,  under  the 
title  of  Themia  Philosophim  Naiuralis  redacta  ad 
unicam  Ugem  virium  in  natura  msteniium^  a  work 
of  distinguished  merit,  which  we  shall  ha?e  occa- 
sion to  consider  at  great  length  in  the  subsequent 
article. 

Having  succeeded  in  settling  the  dispute  in  favour 
of  the  republic  of  Lucca,  he  was  handsomely  re- 
warded by  the  senate  with  a  present  of  1000  se- 
quins.* 

.  The  talents  of  Boscovich  as  a  negociator,  pointed 
him  out  to  the  Senate  of  Ragusa,  as  the  fittest  per- 
■on  for  settling  a  misunderstanding  that  existed  be- 
tween that  republic  and  the  British  government.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  latter^  that  the  Ragusans  had  in- 
fringed their  neutrality  by  fitting  out  vessels  for  the 
French  service ;  and  as  there  had  oeen  no  just  ground 
for  this  suspicion,  so  injurious  to  the  commerce  of 
his  native  city,  Boscovich  repaired  to  London,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  integrity  of  the  republic 
ef  Ragusa. 

On  his  way  to  London,  Boscovich  visited  Paris, 
where  he  remained  for  six  months,  enjoying  the  ex- 
quisite society  which  then  distinguished  the  French 
metropolis.  During  his  stay  at  London,  he  was 
chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Roysl  Society  in  1760;  and 
he  published  his  work,  De  Soiis  ae  Luna  IkfecHbuSf 
which  he  dedicated  to  that  learned  body. 

The  approaching  transit  of  Venus  m  1761,  had 
at  duB  time  absorbed  the  attention  of  philosophers^ 
and  iinmerous  .parties  of  astronomical  observers  were 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  Boscovich  was 
invited  by  the  Royal  Society  to  accompany  the  party 
of  its  members  that  was  going  to  America ;  but  as 
such  an  expedition  would  have  greatly  retwded  his 
return  to  Italy,  and  interfered  with  some  other  plans^ 
be  was  obliged  to  decline  the  invitation,  and  return  to 
his  native  country.  At  Venice  he  met  with  his  friend 
Corner,  who  accompanied  him  to*  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
wl^ch  they  visited  on  their  way  to  Constantinople. 
Daring  his  residence  in  Constantinople,  his  happiness 
was  completely  embittered  by  a  continuance  of  ill 
health,  which  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  frequently 
threatened  his  existence.  After  he  had  begun  to  re- 
cover his  strength,  he  left  Constantinople  in  the  train 
of  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  James  rorter,  and  tra- 
velled through  Bulgaria,  Moldavia,  and  part  of  Po- 


land, with  the  inteotnn  of  visitay  the  eapitiil  of  I 
Russia ;  but  the  death  of  Peter  deterred  fana  fratti  ^ 
the  prosecution  of  his  travels.     An  account  of  tUs 
journey  was  afterwards  published  in   Frendi  sad 
Italian,  but  it  did  not  add  much  to  the  fkme  of  its 
author. 

The  return;  of  Boscovich  to  Ronae  was  eagcilf 
welcomed  by  his  countrymen,  and  hit  taledta  were 
speedily  called  into  exercise  for  the  public  good.  la 
the  sprmg  of  1764,  the  Austrian  mvemor  of  llflai 
appomted  him  to  the  mathematiou  chair  io  the  ooi- 
versity  of  Pavia,  where  the  mean  jeaknisy  of  hia  co^ 
leagues  forced  him  to  defend  his  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  his  Distertaiionet  EHoptricmt  whick 
related  principallyr  to  the  conectbn  of  the  afaeif» 
tbn  of  refrangibility  in  achromatic  telescopes.  Hk 
&me  which  he  derived  from  this  ingenious  work,  s^ 
lenced,  for  a  while,  the  calumnies  of  his  rivals  %  bit 
their  malice  having  again  broken  out  with  iuucasiug 
vblence,  Boscovich  sought  for  tranqailhtv'  in  a  joqn 
ney  to  France  and  the  Netherlands.  When  he  r^ 
turned  from  this  excursion,  he  was  transfierred  (am 
the  college  of  Pavia  to  the  Palatine  schoob  at  IB- 
lan,  where  he  received  from  the  Empress  queen  the 
professorship  of  astronomy  and  optics*  and  was  aiaa 
appointed  to  superintend  tne  observatory  of  the  timfA 
College  of  Brera,  which  was  furnished  with  insitv- 
ments  chiefly  at  his  own  expense. 

When  Boscovich  had  repaired  to  the  balke  of 
Albano  to  strengthen  his  constitution^  he  receiitd 
the  mortifying  intelligence,  that  several  of  the  yonor 
Jesuits  whom  he  had  emplo3red  as  assistants,  hai 
conspired  against  his  favourite  pupil,  and  had  pi^ 
vented  the  government  from  appointing  him  to  soas 
office  of  trust.  He  complained,  in  vain,  to  Praoe 
Kaunitz  and  to  the  governor  of  Milan,  of  this  m^ 
suiting  conduct;  but  having  received  no  redress^ 
he  retired  to  Venice,  where  he  continued  for  Sea 
months,  and  at  last  formed  the  resolution  of  spen^ 
ing  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Ragusa.  When  he 
was  upon  the  eve  of  carrying  this  resolution  into  e^ 
feet,  his  plans  were  completely  frustrated  by  the 
auppresston  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1773. 

In  consequence  of  this  sudden  revolution,  so  hofr 
tile  to  his  temporal  interests,  he  went  to  Paris  stDor 
with  La  Bord,  the  chamberlain  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
sought  in  a  foreign  country  those  honourable  rewardi 
of  genius  which  had  been  so  unjustly  denied  him  ia 
his  own.  The  in  fluence  of  his  friend  La  Bord  procured 
for  him  the  patronage  of  the  French  king,  who  ap- 
pointed hini  Director  of  Optics  for  the  Marine,  a  new 
office  created  on  purpose,  with  two  pensions,  amoaM- 
-ing  to  8000-  li vres.  f  Such  rapid  promotion  given  ta 
a  foreigner,  natur^l^  excited  the  Jealousy  of  tke 
French  philosophers,  f  he  piety  et  Boscovich,  the 
freedom  of  his  conversation,  and  W  oersonal  vanlTf, 
were  by  no  means  calculated  tot  the  nwwdiaB  of 
Paris.  The  generosity  of  the  sovereign  wa»  not  «- 
conded  by  the  kindness  of  his  subjects  ;  and  Bosco- 
vich, after  all  his  services  to  science,  was  doomed  to 
experience  a  neglect,  which  was  the  more  mcittff- 
ing,  when  he  reflected  on  the  idolatry  with  which  k 
was  formerly  regarded  at  Rome.     To  a  man  of  kcCi 


*  About  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 
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teispcfp  Ukelofeowht  who  ki»w  Ub  own  mtnih 
■**^  thii  cold  treaimctit  was  uniui&i^ble.  He  lUcrcfarc 
requested  leave  of  abience  from  his  royal  patron^  atid 
retired^  in  178S,  to  Bassanot  in  the  itate  of  V'ewice, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  preparing  for  the  prew 
a  collectioD  of  his  unpublished  work?!  which  he  com* 
pletcd  in  5  volt.  4to»  entitled*  &0|pM  Judiphi  Bo§- 
covich,  Opcm  pertinent ia  ad  OpHcam  €t  Aurouortn- 
om  maxima  ex  parte  Ac-  '^fd  hitcu&tfue  irt' 

ecitta,  in  quintjue  tamQi  di^^  Bast^t*  1763. 

Many  of  these  dissertaiioni  ara  estrtmely  ^i> 
iuablc;  and  the  mathematical  invetti^tMUS  which 
I  hey  contain,  air  distinguished  by  a  clear 
cfcmenury  simplicity,  which  is  very  unusual 
kr  writings.  Whea  this  labour  was  at  an  end,  be  speot 
aome  months  in  the  convent  of  Valombraaa^  in  Tus- 
cany, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  revisit  the 
companions  of  his  early  years.  J'rom  Rome  be  went 
to  Milan,  where  be  resumed  his  own  atudjes,  and 
aoitised  himself  with  completing  a  new  edit^^n  of  his 
friend  Benedict  Suy's  beautiful  poem,  entitled,  Phi- 
Imwpkim  Reuniiart  enriched  wkb  notes,  and  excend- 
i4  to  ten  books.  The  proposals,  however,  which  he 
iiaued  about  this  publKaaiofi,  did  not  obtain  him 
Mafaaonbera ;  and  tkt  bnited  circulation  wliich 
fcs  experienced^  excited  a  defection  of  spirsta 
hts  constitution  was  not  able  to  bear.  Hia 
of  absence  from  Paris  was  now  nearly  expired, 
aftii  he  frit  tiie  greatest  reluctance  to  return  am.onfir 
th(t  kiliaiasica  which  surrounded  him  in  the  Ffench 
ClfitaL  The  conflict  between  his  gratitude  to  the 
Eliiick  kate,  and  his  own  personal  feelings,  increa* 
ild  ihtf  BMlaaeholy  which  preyed  apon  nis  spirits, 
while  a  violent  attack  of  the  ^out,  and  an  inftamau* 
Ifoci  io  the  hings,  conapleted  his  sulkrings^  and  drove 
him  into  a  state  of  derangement* 

ThcMSgh  this  dreadful  disorder  proceeded,  in  some 
liciiitr%  ffom  the  bodily  inEnmties  of  Boscovichi 


yet  41  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  secret  anguish  which 
sprutig  from  tl»c  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  iiijottke  of  his  cotenjporarics.  The  visions  of 
yoQtliial  ambition  which  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Bos- 
<2®^"  '  11  ^.  -  T  1  jj^^  ^  ^^  reverence  which 
wa  ,  at  Paris,  and  at  London  ; 

thv  01    hl>i  ^^  ■    '  ''        '       ^  ]oy- 

ttiv:  a*  after V  t}|e 

*y  ^VLful  oi  the 

n  of  these  better 

d^yk,  QQUia:  Si  mure  acute  sensations  at 

the  neglect  his  old  age,  he  had  been 

pormftt-  He  felt  that  all  his  philosophy 

was  max  lo  quiet  the  ferment  of  a  proud  spi- 

rit, and  he  sought  in  religion  for  that  support  which 
it  aloner  could  bestow.  Uo^er  the  snBuence  of  these 
pious  feelings,  he  regretted  that  he  had  spent  so  little 
time  m  the  sacred  duties  of  his  profession,  and  that 
io  much  of  his  leisure  had  been  occupied,  by  what  he 
now  considered,  as  the  idle  speculations  of  philoso- 
phy. We  are  unwilling  to  believe,  with  one  of  the 
biographers  of  Boscovtcb,  that  these  religioos  tm- 
preiaioiii  were  the  conseoucnces  of  his  mental  deU- 
rium*  At  no  period  of  his  hfe,  did  Boscovich  ever 
hazard  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  noble  sentimcnti 
which  supported  him  in  his  biter  days ;  and  the  re- 
terses  and  disappointments  which  embittered  the 
close  of  his  life,  naturally  carried  his  views  beyood 
this  troubled  state  of  existence,  which  a  proud  and 
mortiiied  spirit  is  so  willing  to  resign.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  an  imposthume  burst  in 
his  breast,  and  he  died  on  the  l^th  of  February, 
1787,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred 
without  any  kind  of  pompi  in  the  parish  church  of 
St  Maria  Pedore  ;  and  the  Senate  of  his  native  city 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  composed  by  his  friend  BenetHct 
Stay: 


ROOSEIO.  NiOOLAK  F.  Boscovicitjo, 

Summit  Ingeoii.  Viro^  Philosopho.  Et.  Mathematico.  Pra^stantisstmo 

Scriptori.  Operum.  Kgregiorum 

Res.  Physicas*  Geometricas*  Astronomicas 

Plurimis.  Invcntis^  Suis*  Auctas,  Continentium 

Celebriorum*  Euixipx,  Academrarum,  Socio 

Qui.  Io-  Soc.  Jcsu,  Cum.  Esset.  Ac-  Romae.  Mathesim.  Profiteretur 

Bencdicto  XIV.  Mandante 

Multo.  Lahore.  Singulart*  Industria 

Dimensus*  Est*  Gradum.  Terrestris.  Circuli 

Bot<eam.  Versus.  Per.  POntiticiam.  Ditionem.  Transeuntis 

Ejusderoque.  Ditionis.  in  Nova*  Tabula-  Situs.  Omnes.  Descripsit* 

Stabilitati.  Vaticano.  Tholo*  Reddundse 

Fonubus.  Superi.  Et.  Inferi.  Maris.  Ad,  Justara.  Altitudincm.  Redigendvs 

Restagnantibus.  Per  Campos.  Aquis.  Emittendis.  Coarimonstravit.  Viam 

Legatus.  A,  Luoensibus.  Ad.  Franciscum.  I.  Csesarera.  M.  Etrurisc.  l>uceiii 

Ut.  Amnes.  Ab.  Eorum.  Agro.  Averterentur.  Obtinuit 

Merito.  Ab.  lis.  Inter*  Patricios.  Cooptatus 

Mbdiolaiium.  Ad.  Docendum  Mathematicas,  DiscipUnas,  Evocatiis 

Bfiiiiensem.  Extruxit.  Instruxitque.  Servandia,  Astris.  Speculam 

Deletar.  Turn.  Societati.  Su«.  Superstes 

Lutetiae  Parisiorum.  Inter.  Gallise.  Indigenas  Rebttl* 

Commissum,  Sibi.  Perficiund^.  In.  Usus.  Maritimoi. 

Opticie.  Munus,  Adcuravit 

Ampta.  A.  Ludovico.  XV<  Rege.  Xmo.  Attributa.  Pensione 

latai.  Id»c«  Eu  Foeaiok  Mira.  Ubertate.  £t.  Facilitate.  Exoeluii 
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BoscovrcH. 

Doctu.  Mon.  SemeL  Snieeint.  Per.  Enropam^  Pere|[rinationef  1 

Multonim  Amicitias.  Gratia.  Viromin.  Principum,  Ubi^ue.  Fbruit  ^ 

Ubique.  Airnnum.  Chriitiaiiaruin.  Virtatum 

Veneque.  ReUgionis.  Studioaum.  Pne-te-tiilit 

Ex.  Gallia.  Ualiam.  Revisens.  Jam.  Senex 

CuBh  Ibi.  In.  Elaborandis.  Edendisque.  Postmnis  Operibnt 

Plurimnm.  Contendisset.  Et«  Ncma.  Incboandis.  Ac.  Veteribus.  Absolvendia 

Sese  Adcingeret 

In.  Diatumnm.  Incidit.  Morbum.  Eoque.  Obiit.  Mediolani 

Id.  Feb.  An.  MDCCLKXXVII.  Natos.  Annos  LXXV.  Mensea  IX.  Diet.  II. 

Huic  Optime.  Merito.  De  Rcpublica.  Civi 

Quod.  Fidem.  Atque.  Operam.  Suam.  £id«n.  Saepe.  Probaverit 

In  Arduit.  Apud.  Ezteraa.  Nationea 

Bene.  UtQiterqnt.  Expediundis.  Negrotiis 

Qttodqne.  Sui.  Nominis.  Celebritate.  Novum.  Patriae.  Decus.  Adtnlerit. 

Pott.  Fonebrem.  Honorem.  In.  Hoc.  Templo.  Cum.  Sacro.  Et  Laudatiope 

Publice.  Delatum 
Ejusdem.  Teropli.  Curatoret 
£x.  Senatut.  Contulto 
M.  P.  P- 

quadrantia  muralit.  De  verificatioue  machime  panl- 
lacticae.  Des  fennulet  differenttellet  de  trigowniie* 
trie.    De  rhombo  micrometrico. 

Vol.  v.  Oputc.  1.  De  apparitione  et  ditparitioae 
annuli  Satumi.  Oputc.  2.  Sur  let  elementa  de  h  ro- 
tation  du  toleil  tur  ton  axe  determinet  par  obtervatioiit 
de  tet  tacbea.  Oputc.  S.  De  determinatione  longitn* 
dinit  penduli  otciilantit  ad  tingula  aecunda  tenpocit 
mediL  Oputc.  4.  Notice  ab]T?&  de  Pattronomie  pov 
nn  marin.  Oputc  IS.  De  adcnlando  aberratioiie  at- 
trorum  orta  e  propagatione  luminit  tucoetaiTa,  &c. 
and  teveral  odier  qputculeaon  tbe  orbita  of  the  comett 
and  phnett. 

The  principal  worka  publithed  b^  Botcoiich  in  a 
teparate  form,  were^ 

De  Maculit  Solaribua  exerdtatio  Attronomicaf 
habitum  CoUegio  Romano  Soc.  Jem.  Rom.  17S6b 
4to. 

De  Mercnrii  Doyittima  infra  tolem  tranaitu,  diater* 
tatio  habita  in  CoUegio  Romano.  Rom.  17d7.  4ca 

De  Inequalitate  gravitatit  in  diverait  tcme  lodtf 
dittert.  habita  in  Sem.  Roman.     Rom.  1741.  4to. 

De  Annuit  fixarum  Aberrationibut.  De  Obterra* 
tionibut  Attronomicit»et  quo  pertingat  earumdera  cer* 
utudo.  Ditquititio  in  univertan  attronomiam.  Rom. 
174fi.  4to.  / 

De  Motu  Corporit  attracti  in  centrum  inunobiki 
in  tpatiit  non  retntentibut.  Rom.  1743.  4to.  TUt 
it  pubUthed  in  the  Conmient.  Bonen.  1747-  tonu  iii 
p.  ill. 

Nova  Methodut  adhibendi  phatium  obtervationei 
in  ecliptibutf  lunaribut.  Roita.  1744.  4to.  Thitit 
alto  publithed  in  the.  Memorie  topra  la  fitica  &c.  in 
Lucca  per  li  Safami,  1747.  8vo. 

De  Cometis.     Rom.  1746.  4to. 

De  JEttu  Marit.     Rom.  1746. 

Dittertatio  de  Lumine.     Roin.  1749.  4to. 

Ottervazion^dell' ultimo  fnttagio  di  Mercurio  tottt 
il  8oli»  reguito  a'  6  di  Ma^^o  1753.     Rom.  1759. 

De  Lentibut  et  teletcopiit  dioptrida.  Rom.^  1755. 
4to. 

De  Inequaliutibut  quat  Satumua  et  Jupiter  afai 
mutuo  Tidentur  inducere.  Rom.  1756.  Tnia  paper 
wat  drawn  up  for  thcprixe  given  by  the  Acmny 
of  Sciences;  but  the  Memoir  ofEuler  wat  auccctsful. 


Botcovich  wat  comideraUy  above  the  mid&  -  tize, 
of  a  ttrong  make,  and  with  a  lonff  and  tallow  vitage. 
•He  potteated  the  virtuetand  the  nilingt  which  tpnng 
fromawarm  temper  ;andwhile  the  fernwrendeaied  him 
to  hit  friendt,thelatter  proved  injuriout  onlytohimtelfc 
'Hit  numeroua  wridngt  are  evidently  the  production 
of  an  original  and  inventive  geniut,  and  though  com- 
^MMed  in  a  diffute  ttyle,  and  vrith  a  redundancy  of  illna- 
tration*  are  dittioguithed  by  a  rimplidty  and  pertpi« 
cuity  which  are  teldom  found  in  phytical  invettiga- 
tiont. 

The  workt  of  Botcovich  which  he  publithed  at 
BattanOf  contain  the  following  Oputculet : 

Vol.  X.  Oputc.  1.  De  conttructione  et  utu  novi  in- 
atnimenti  maxime  idonei  ad  determinandiit  viret  re- 
fractivat,  et  4ittractivat  tubatanttanim  diaphanarum. 
Oputc.  2.  Deductio  fbrmularum  jpertinentium  ad  fb- 
cot  lentiumt  cum  earum  applicadone  ad  calculandat 
aphaericitatety  qute  adhibendi  debent  pro  teletcopiit 
acromaticit. 

VoL.n.  Oputc.  1.  Decorrectionibntpertinentibut 
ad  ocularety  quibut  accedit  correctio  tohut  errorit  fi- 
gurae  tphzricae  objectivorum.  Oputc.  2.  De  Lente 
uttoria  potiatimumingenti.  Oputc  3.  De  moded^ 
terminandi  diicrimen  velocitatit»  quam  habet  lumeuy 
dum  percurrit  diverta  media,  per  dua  tektcopia  diop- 
trica»  alterum  commune,  alterum  novi  cujutdam  ge- 
'nerii.  Oputc.  4.  De  novo  genere  micrometri  objec- 
tivi.  Oputc  5.  De  teleacopit  exhibenti  timul  bi- 
nat  imag^net  ejutdem  ol^ectiy  alteram  'directam, 
alteram  invertam,  cum  earum  motibut .  contrariit 
et  sequalibua.  Oputc.  6.  De  globulit  nigris  trant- 
latit  per  ditcum  tolit»  cum  EpittoU  Gallica  ad  ejnt 
|)henomenr  obteryatorem.  Oputc.  7.  De  refrac- 
tionibut  attronomidt.  0|Nitc.  8.  De  refractionibut 
attronomidt,  et  altitudine  poli,  determinandit  per 
dittantiat  apparentet  binarum  fixarum  tupra  et  in- 
fra polum.  Oputc.  9.  Methodut  determinandi  re- 
fractiones  attronomicat  tine  ulla  tuppotitione  phyrica, 
quz  non  videantur  omaino  certai  ope  inttrumenti  ha- 
beotis  utilitatem  generalem  in  tota  attronomia. 

Vol.111.  Oputc.  1.  De  la  determination  de  Sorbite 
d'une  comete  par  troit  obtervations  pat  eloigncet  ea- 
tr'ellea.     Oputc.  2.   Sua  la  nouveUe  .planete. 

Vol.  IV.    Oputc.  1.   De  verificauone  divitionum 
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Philo80[>hi«  Naturalis  theoria  redacti  ad  Qixicam 
legem  nnum  in  natnra  exi«tenlimn*  Viennief  1758. 
4to-  The  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  ml 
Venice  in  1762,  and  the  third  at  Vienna  in  176k 

De  SoHs  ac  Lutix  defect i bus  libri  quinque.  Lon- 
don, 1760,  4to.  Thiu  work  was  reprinted  at  Venice 
in  l7Gt  in  8vo.  i  and  a  French  translation  of  it  hy 
the  Abb^  fiarruel,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1779* 

Voyage  Aatronomtque  et  Geographique  pour  me- 
iurcr  deu]&  degree  du  mcridiea  par  les  PP.  Maiir  et 


Boscovich,  tradait  du  Lat«t  p»  \^  V.  Hugoni  rt  Bofeofie&» 
augmentepar  Ic  P.  Boscovich  lui-memew 

Memone  suUt  cannochlali  diottnci,  Milan »  I77L 
Beside  these  works,  Boscovich  wrote  •everal  trea- 
tises on  practical  hydraulics,  connected  with  the  sub* 
ject  of  riTers,  harbours^  and  lakes.  See  EhghM 
BaMCtmck  per  it  Sr.  Baiamonti, — Ragusa,  1789,  8vo. 
Jommaldes  Sfai^anSf  Feb.  1792,  p,  11$,  Journal 
de  Parti,  13th  Mart.  1787.     (/S) 


BOSCOVICHS  THEORY. 


■kh*i   A  ""^  theory  of  natuial  philosophy  which   claims 
of     BoBCorich  for  its  author,  has  attracted,  in  no  small 
1        degree,  the  attention  of  the  learned  :    And  although 
*-       we  aj«  by  uo  means  disposed  to  imagine,  that  much 
^   I  |»rogress  is  likely  to  be  made  in  physical  science  by 
^^     the  original  excogitation,  or  by  the  general  applica- 
„^^   tion  of  theories  of  any  kind,  and  are  rather  inclined 
to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Bacon, 
that  mankind  are  much  more  liable  to  be  seduced 
into  the  winding  mazes  of  error  and  fancy,  than   di- 
rected in  the  more  difficult  path  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge, by  that  fondness  for  svstems,  and  those  habits 
4»f  generalisation,  to  which  tncy  are  so  much  addict* 
ed  ;    yet  thia  theory  has   appeared  so  specious,  so 
^enerU  in  its  application,  and  so  w%ll  adapted  to  the 
explanation  of  most  of  the  difficulties  that  occtur  in 

■   physcGal  science,  that  we  hare  thought  it  would  be 
pfoper  to  give  our  readers  such  an  ijcount  of  it,  at 
least,  as,  if^ot  sufficient  to  render  them  masters  of 
the  ingenious  conceptions  of  its  author,  may  per- 
haps induce  them  to  search  for  farther  information, 
in  the  works  of  the  illustrious  Ragusan, 
^^       This  theory  is  alleged,  by  Boscovich,  to  hold  the 
^/  mean  between  those  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton ;  since 
it  admits,  with  the  former,  that  the  elementary  par- 
e-     ticks  of  matter  are  simple  and  uneic tended  ;  and  with 
^   the  latter,  that  they  act  on  each  other  by  mutual 
*****  forces,  which  are  variable  at  different  distances. 

We  may  add  too,  that,  with  Leibnitz  and  his  fol- 
iowere,  Boscovidh  argues  strenuoudy  for  the  enist- 
oicc  of  the  general  law  of  cantinuiiy.  While,  with 
the  followers  of  Newton,  he  admits,  in  general,  the 
vctio  €  disi€inti  /  and  also  agrees  with  them  in  their 
ideas  respecting  light,  gravity,  the  pressure  of  fltuds, 
&c, 

rBut  from  the  Leibnitzian  this  theory  differs  wide- 
ly, in  not  admitting  that  continued  extension  can 
ftrise  from  contiguous  and  inext ended  atoms  ;  a  dif- 
Hcolty  long  ago  urged  against  the  system  of  Zeno  ; 
and  also,  m  alleging,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter  are  homogeneous,  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ples of  inducer nibUs^  and  the  niffi^ierU  reason  urged 
(against  that  doctrine  by  the  disciples  of  Leibnitz. 
From  Newton  also  he  conceives  himself  to  differ, 
tn  explaining  by  one  law  of  forces,  not  only  all  those 
ptienomena  {and  many  more)  for  which  the  former 
author,  in  his  last  optical  query,  seems  to  think  three 
principles  were  requisite,  viz.  gravitation,  cohesion, 
and  fermentation  ;  but  also  in  alleging,  that,  at  the 
least  dutanct^s,  the  mutual  forces  arc  not  attractive, 
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but  repulsive  |  and  that  this  repulsive  force,  with 
the  diminution  of  distance,  increases  in  infimtum. 
Of  course,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  cohesion  does 
not  arise  from  absolute  contact  of  parts  ^  and  that, 
in  fact,  absolute  raathemaucal  contact,  as  it  ts  called, 
cannot  possibly  exist. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  unfold  the  theory.  The 
first  elements  or  matter,  according  to  Boscovich,  are, 
pQinU  altogether  inextejided  and  indivisible,  dissemi* 
nated  in  an  immense  vacuum,  and  placed  at  certain 
distances  asunder.  These  distances  may  be  increased 
or  diminished,  but  cannot  altogether  vanish,  without 
an  absolute  com  penetration  of  particles  ;  for  their  po^ 
siblc  contiguity  he  altogether  denies.  These  par* 
ticks  he  conceives  endued  with  inertia ;  persever» 
ing,  if  sin^k,  in  their  state  of  rest,  or  uniform  recti- 
lineal motion. 

He  conceives  two  of  these  point$  of  matter  to  have 
a  determination,  at  some  distances,  to  approach  eacli 
other ;  at  others,  to  recede :  and  this  he  calls,  the 
force  attractive  or  repulsive,  the  magnitude  of  whick 
changes  with  the  distances,  according  to  some  law 
which  may  be  expressed  by  an  algebraical  formula,  or, 
as  is  common  in  mechanics,  by  a  curve  line.  This  bw 
of  the  forces  is  such,  that,  in  the  smallest  distances,  it 
is  repulsive,  increasing  indetinitely  as  the  distance  is 
diminished ;  and  b  therefore  equal  to  the  extinctton 
of  any  force  of  approach,  however  great.  At  a  dis* 
tance  somewhat  greater,  this  force  diminishes,  to 
that  a  very  little  way  off,  it  vanishes  entirely:  be- 
yond that,  the  force  becomes  attractive,  which,  as 
we  continue  to  pass  outward,  arrives  at  its  maximum^ 
then  diminiahes  and  vanishes  ;  after  that,  a  repulsive 
force  takes  place  again,  which,  in  its  turn,  increasea 
to  a  maximum,  then  diminishes  and  vanishes ;  and 
thus,  passing  through  several  alternations  until  we 
arrive,  at  length,  at  a  force  constantly  attractive* 
but  diminishing  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, which  continues  at  least  as  far  as  the  hmits 
of  our  planetary  system,  and  is  no  other  tlian  the  ge* 
neral  law  of  Newtonian  gravity. 

The  apparent  complication  of  this,  will  be  best 
removed,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  system 
roost  readily  obtained,  by  referring  to  Figure  L 
Plate  LXV*  where  the  axis  C  AC  has,  in  the  point  A, 
a  perpendicular  drawn  to  it  ;  on  either  aide  of  which, 
there  are  two  equal  and  similar  branches  of  a  atrve. 
One  of  these,  DEFGHIKLMNOPQ  RSTV,  has, 
in  the  first  place,  the  asymptotic  arc  ED-  That  is, 
if  it  were  produced  toward^}  the  parts  HiDf  beyond 
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*>  tn|r  ^i^iatevcr  liniil%  t&ouffh  it  will  constantly  n^- 
proach  nearer  to  the  Une  AB9  and  come  at  kngth 
ikitlin  leflB  than  any  assignable  distance  from  ttp  yet 
it  -will  neter  meet  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curve 
in  the  direction  DEy  constantly  recedes  from  the 
same  right  line,  (nay,  even  all  the  other  arcs  to- 
wards Vf  snccessiveiy  recede  from  it),  and  first  ap- 
proaching the  axis  CC^  meets  it  soroewliere  in  £» 
cuts  ity  and  departs  off  to  a  certain  distance  F  ;  from 
whence  it  begins  again  to  approach  the  axisy  and 
cuts  it  again  in  G  ;  and  thus  winds  across  the  axis 
CC  for  several  times,  untily  at  length,  it  ends  in  an- 
other asymptotic  branch  TpsW,  which  approaches 
the  axis  so  that  the  distances  from  it  are  apparent- 
ly in  the  duplicate  ratios  of  the  corresponding  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  A. 

It  ia  liardly  necessary  to  inform  the  scientific 
reader,  that  if  from  any  points  of  .the  axis,  aa  a,  ^,  </, 
there.be  drawn  perpendiculars  agf  &r,  dh;  any 
segment  of  the  axis,  as  A  a,  A  6,  Ac/,  is  caUed  an 
abscissa,  and  refers  to  the  distance  between  the  two 
points  jol  maitter  ;  while  the  perpendicular  ag^ox  b  r, 
ori/  A»  is  called  the  ordinate,  and  exhibits  the  mutual 
Jbrce,  repulsive  or  attractive,  according  as  it  lies  on 
the  side  of  tha  axis  towards  D,  or  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  in  this  form  of  the  curve, 
the  ordinate  ag  increases  beyond  any  limits  what- 
ever, if  the  abscissa  A  a  is  diminished  equally  be- 
yond any  given  limits ;  that  if  this  abscissa  be  in- 
creased as  m  A  6,  the  ordinate '  is  diminished  as  in 
br ;  and  so  continually,  until  it  arrives  at  £,  where 
the  ordinate  vanishes..  Then  the  abscissa  being  in- 
creased to  Kdf  the  ordinate  chang^es  its  direction 
into  dhi  and  on  the  opposite  side  will  increase,  first 
tQwards  F,  and  then  decrease  by  f  /  aa  far  as  G, 
where  it  vaniahes ;  and  again  wilt  change  its  direc« 
tion  into  tlie  former,  as  at  m  fi,  and  so,  after  several 
changes,  the  ordinates  come  to  have  a  constant  di- 
rection, as  in  opfVSi  sensiUy  decreasing  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  abscissas  A  o,  A  v. 
Wherefore  it  is  manifest,  that,  bv  a  curve  of  this 
kind»  these  forces  may  be  expressed  ;  first  repulsive, 
and  in  the  smallest  distances  increasing  indefinitely  aa 
the  distances  are  diminished ;  lessening  aa  these  are 
increased ;  then  vanishing ;  theUf  with  a  change  of 
directbn,  passing  off"  into  attractive  forces,  which 
also,  in  their  turn,  vanish ;  and  at  length,  after  seve- 
nl  changes,  they  become,  in  distances  sufficiently 

E»t,  attractive  u  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
tancek 

Tiiit  curvCf  whicb  Boscovich  haa  exhibited  in  a 
variety  of  his  dissertations,  differs  considerably  from 
that  expressing  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravity.  The 
latter,  which  is  a.  hyperbola  of  the  third  degree,  lies 
entirely  on  one  side  oif  the  axis,  and  has  two  asymp- 
totic branches ;  the  one  of  which,  forming  a  part 
also  of  BaBcovich?s  curve,  expresses  the  indefinite  di- 
minution of  the  force  of  gravity,  while  the  distances 
areincnsaaed.;  the  other,  the  indefinite  enkrgement 
of  that  force,  when  the  bodies  are  sufficiently -near. 
.  According  to  Boscovich,  however,  this  indefinite 
enlargement  of  the  £urae  of  gravity,  is  not  only  eon- 
tnsy  to  ex^anment,  but  evf  n  impossible.  He  oocu- 
nies  »  CQOsderable  part  of  the  DisscrUUio  dt  Ltgibas 


toirmm  in  Natura  exuienHum  in  showsng  that  Attt  Ibnb 
cannot  be  attractire  forces  in  the  least  diatancea,  i»-  ^^ 
creasing  infinitely.  For,  in  the  first  phu^e,  if  these  S2 
forces  act  in  small  ^stances,  they  most  augment  the  phv. 
velocity  of  approach  until  absolute  contact.  At  w^ 
•  which  instant  this  augmenUtion,  where  it  has  am- 
ved  at  a  maximum  state,  will  be  at  once  destroyed. 

Secondly,  should  these  forces  thua  acting  in  mi- 
nute distances,  increase  in  any  inverse  ratio  of  the 
distance,  the  velocity  bicreaung  constantly  until  corf. 
tact  must  be  infinitely  greater  there  than  at  any  given 
distance  ;  a  supposition  which  Boscovich  considers 
as  absurd,  since  an  infinite  velocity  implies  a  finite 
space  passed  over  in  an  instant  or  point  of  time.  For 
these,  and  many  other  reasons  unnecessary  for  u|  tu 
repeat,  Boscovich  has  rejected  the  poasibility  of  any 
attractive  force  acting  in  the  most  minute  ffistaaces, 
let  the  law  of  action  be  what  it  may.  But  the  whok 
of  these  difficulties  cease  at  ooce,  were  we  to  sunpoae 
that  a  repulsive  force,  equal  to  the  extinction  ofany 
given  velocity,  should  act  in  the  like  situational  sintt 
that  fbrce  must  hinder  entirely  any  mutual  access  or 
concourse. 

But  it  will  in  all  probability  be  better  for  oa  to  niieK 
follow  our  author,  in  the  account  he  baa  given  of  of  d» 
the  way  in  which  the  essential  parts  of  tfaia  theory  ^^ 
were  originally  suggested  to  him. 

In  wnting  a  dissertation  D$  viribai  vms,  or  co»>  F^na 
ceromg  living  forces,  as  they  are  called  by  the  foL 
lowers  of  Leibnitz,  and  in  which  he  derives  aU  those 
things  commonly  referred  to  the  vires  vsm,  from  the 
sole  velocity  generated  by  the  jiowera  c^  gravity, 
elasticity,  ftci^'he  began  to  enquire  nsore  carefnllf 
into  the  velocity  produced  by  impulsion ;  wfaere,  sinoe 
tlie  velocity  is  supposed  to  be  acquired  in  a  moment  of 
time,  the  force  is  said  to  be  innnitely  greater  thaa 
any  pressure.  And  it  occurred  to  faun,  uat  liw  lava 
of  percussions  of  that  kind  most  be  very  diffaeat 
from  the  othen  But,  upon  more  mHtiire  reflecdon, 
it  appeared,  that  this  notion  wat  inndmiefiblcj  aioee 
nature  every  where  employed  the  mam  mode  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  that  jmrnediatr  impulse  or  paacuaaion  coald 
not  exist  without  the  production  of  a  fiake  idbcity 
in  an  indivisible  moment  of  tiiDt,  wiaho«t  a  cer- 
tain AiAiunnd  breach  of  what  ia  caHtd  tbe  kw  aC. 
continuity,  a  law  which  he  conccsaed  rea%  to  < 
in  natnre,  and  to  be  sufficiently  deaionsliBMe. 

For  instance,  let  two  e^ai  bodies  bo 
movinff  ia  the  asne  dmction  ;  At  wbick  prooedesi 
with  the  velocity  6,  and  B  following  with  the  «!»• 
city  1&  After  collidoni  it  is  well  Isnowft  they 
both  proceed  with  the  wlocify  9.  Naw,  if  •eaeh  ar 
tJie  bodies  retains  its  wbcity  until  tiia  very  moaani 
of  collision,  it  must  foHow,  that  at  that  viwy  iaitaM, 
the  one  diminishes  its  velocity,  while  tbt  oAtr  w^ 
creases,  and  each  of  then  abruptly,  mer  saiimmf  «. 
A  passing  fiom  6  to  9,  and  B  &om  »to  9^  vsilboat 
any  tianatt  through  the  intermediate  dtgraea,  T  oi 
11,  dandl^  9iandS$,  te.  Ver  k  vvwld U ab- 
surd  to  say,  that  during  the  cooftaet  any  chaags 
through  the  intermediate  degneetf  caa  take  plvvi 
for  tM  anterior  parts  of  B,  ^ick  ia,  hf  B^a- 
thesis,  moving  fiuter,t  must,  in  the  small'  portion  af 
time  which efipaea  between  Afe beginning o€  thecal 
tact  and  tfitf  acquisition  of  the  ce«iifliOik¥aiMiiyi  \mm 
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irat^d  the  posterior  part  of  A,  conifary  to  th^ 
wted^d  properties  of  maitcr.  The  change 
»t,  therefore,  be  itbrupt ;  and,  eorwetjuently,  in- 
volve a  breach  of  the  kw  of  contintiieyf  according  to 
whi<!b  it  is  altogether  impotstble  to  paso  from  one 
degree  of  magnitude  to  aootfaer,  without  also  passing 
'  fhrr>«gh  all  the  ttiterinediate  degrees. 
•  There  are  many  who  gel  rid  of  this  difficulty,  by 
^ffiying  altogether  the  existence  of  bodies  perfectly 
Imrdt  or  hcapable  of  compression,  and  by  alleging 
ill  i3"g^  of  velocity  takes  place  during  the 

nil  i  or  compression  of  the  parts  of  the  bodies, 

frithout  any  breach  of  the  law  of  continuTty. 

But  this  argument  is  of  no  avail  to  those  who, 
with  Newton  and  moat  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
fvppose  the  iirat  elements  of  matter  to  be  altogether 
hard  and  solid,  incapable  of  change  of  figure*  For, 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  meeting  of  two  atomji, 
or  two  monads,  or  by  whatever  other  name  wr  desig- 
nate thede  primary  particles  of  matter  ? 

Maclaunn  saw  this  difficulty,  when  contemplating 
tJie  collision  of  bodies,  in  his  Account  of  Nctvfon*s 
i^iscoi^eriest  book  i,  ch,  4.,  and  finding  that  there 
wa9  no  way  of  preserving  the  law  of  continuity  invio- 
late in  the  case  of  actual  contact,  he  allowed  a  breach 
of  it  in  the  collision  of  hard  bodies.  He  had  not  die 
boldness  to  reject,  aa  Boscovich  has  done,  impulsion 
tod  immedinte  contact  altogether,  and  to  insist  that 
nhrtwthcf  the  law  of  continuity  ts  altogether  im- 
pofliible. 

The  law  of  which  we  are  now  treating  consists  in 
ihisy  that  o»y  variable  quantity^  whilst  it  p/issesjront 
cne  mfif^frdHfic  fn  anothery  passes  through  all  the  in* 
te  s  of  the  same  kind;  by  which 

it  1-  ij  -1  -  .--  :  d,  not  tliat  the  different  magni- 
tudes am  formed  by  certain  small  and  momentary  ac- 
cessions, for  that,  as  Maupertuis  has  objected,  would 
be  itself  a  breach  of  the  law  of  continuity ;  but  that 
t»  every  particular  instant  a  particular  state  corre- 
sponds, and  that  the  increments  or  decrements  arc 
only  formed  during  continued  portions  of  time. 

That  this  law  of  continuity  exists  in  nature,  the 
majority  of  philosophers  do  admit*  Boscovich  con- 
CciTcs  that  a  breach  of  it  is  altogether  impossible  ;  and 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  so,  m  several  of  his  wri- 
liogs,  by  the  followmg  inductive  reasoning. 

The  continuity  is  preserved  in  every  kind  of  mo* 
^mtf  since  moving  bodies  describe  continued  lines. 
The  planetf  and  comets  perform  their  courses  in  con- 
tinued Hneffj  their  retrogradalions  are  gradual,  and 
even  when  they  appear  stationary,  there  is  always 
^nf  WvAi-  motion.  The  light  of  day  comes  iti  by 
tl  ^  dawn,  and  departs  by  the  evening  twi- 

Hg  ...  /[le  diameter  of  the  sun,  not  suddenly,  but 
by  a  continued  motion,  ascends  above  the  horizon,  or 
descends  below  it.  Heavy  bodies  projected  oblique- 
ly perform,  in  like  manner,  their  motions  in  copti- 
tmed  lines,  vtz.  parabolas,  if  vsre  exclude  the  resist- 
ance of  the  atr ;  or,  if  we  admit  that,  in  curves  ap- 
proaching the  hyperbola.  And,  indeed,  they  must 
^Krayt  hsve  some  little  obliquity  \  it  being  infinitely 
Improbable  tl^at  any  of  them  should  be  so  prujectea, 
^  to  ascend  and  descend  tn  a  perpendicular  line. 
Every  other  motion  dependhig  on  gravity,  z%  u'ell  as 
4a  magnetism  or  electricity,  must  necessarily  foBow 


the  law  of  continuity.  Gravity  acts  itnivc^^^'T.  .* 
the  square  of  the  distance  ;  and  we  evidently 
magnetism  and  other  forcti  of  that  kmd  act  nium  m 
the  same  way.  In  all  these,  therefore,  and  the  mo- 
tions depenoent  on  them,  the  law  of  continuity  is 
strictly  observed,  as  well  in  the  lines  described,  as  in 
the  velocities  acquired.  Hence  in  natural  motions 
there  is  nothing  angular ;  but  the  change  of  direction 
IS  always  made  gradually.  And  even  in  bodies  them- 
selves there  are  no  exact  angles  ;  for,  however  sharp 
the  point  or  edge  may  appear  in  thorns  and  prickles, 
the  bfaks  and  talons  of  birds,  or  the  like,  the  curva- 
ture is  always  evident,  at  least  through  the  microscope. 
The  same  thing  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  coursi*- 
of  rivers,  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  twigs  and  br; 
stones,  and  the  hke.  In  short,  if  we  go  thro  ^  ^ 
nature,  we  find  the  continuity  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
all  things  be  rightly  considered  |  and  it  may  be  enough 
to  challrnge  a  single  instance  to  be  produced  to  the 
contrary,  or  where  the  continued  connection  is  alto- 
gether undiscoverablc. 

From  this  ample  and  general  inductive  reasomnr, 
Boscovich  would  infer  that  the  law  of  contitiuity  is 
really  universal  j  and  that,  so  far  from  conceding  it 
in  those  cases  where  observation  seems  to  contraalci 
it,  it  becomes  us  rather  to  search  for  some  explana- 
tion by  which  they  may  be  reconciled  with  the  general 
law.  To  do  otherwise,  would  be  to  contradict  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sound  philosophy. 
For  in  the  investigation  of  the  pcneral  laws  of  nature, 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  mode  of  procedure  thtin 
by  induction.  By  tts  means,  extension,  figur 
mobility,  impenetrability,  have  been  always,  c 
the  ancient  philosophers,  admitted  as  properties  of 
matter ;  and,  in  like  manner,  later  philosophers  have 
to  these  added  inertia  aud  general  gravity.  And 
although  even  in  these,  there  appear  to  be  some  bo- 
dies which  admit  of  a  deviation  from  these  general 
laws,  yet  a  careful  examination  enables  us  to  give  a 
rational  explanation  of  such  cases,  reconcileable  with 
them  ;  aud^therefore  we  consider  such  cases  as  no  ways 
militating  ag^nst  the  acknowledged  principle.  For 
example,  because  we  sec  so  many  of  the  bodies  that 
we  have  among  our  hands  resist  others  when  we  try 
to  make  them  occupy  the  same  place*  and  rather 
giring  way  when  the  resietance  h  unequal,  we  admit 
the  impenetrability  of  bodies;  nor  does  it  prevent  us 
from  doing  so,  that  there  arc  some  which  may  inti- 
nuate  themselves  into  other  and  even  very  hard  bo- 
dies, as  oil  into  marble,  light  into  gkss  and  gems  { 
for  this  phenomenon  can  be  easily  reconciled  iJ^ith  im- 
penetrability, by  saying  that  these  bodies  penetrate 
through  the  pores  and  openings  of  the  others. 
"  Now  the  proofs  by  induction  of  the  law  of  continu- 
ity, are  as  abundant  and  asconvmcingas  those  for  the 
impenetrability  of  matter.  We  sortieumes  make 
abrupt  passages  in  our  minds.  Thus  in  physics,  if 
we  conceive  riie  length  of  a  day  to  be  the  interval 
from  sunset  to  sunset,  or  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  w^ 
say,  the  preccdit»g  day  differs  from  the  following  by 
some  sccondg,  wtiere  there  appears  no  intermediate 
day  which  differs  less  :  but  it  we  take  all  the  placel 
on  the  same  parallel,  we  find  a  series  composed  of 
days  of  all  the  intermediate  leogtlu,  the  first  of  which 
-msa^  the  prec:t:ding>  and  the  last,  the  foUowisg  da^^ 
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'&  above  spoken  of.  In  like  manner^  we  §zy  ope  Qtcil- 
laiion  of  the  pendulum  i%  Bhorter  than  the  preceding, 
not  observing,  that  if  we  were  to  Bubdivtde  the  arc8» 
and  compare  corresponding  parts,  we  would  find 
the  change  of  velocity  grudual  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  oscillation.  The  saltus,  therefore,  is 
not  in  nature,  but  in  our  mind«.  We  are  often  apt  to 
confound  a  quick  motion  with  an  instantaneous  one  ; 
and  to  Ruppose  something  done  in  a  moment^  which, 
In  fact,  h  done  in  a  continued,  though  very  short 
space  of  time.  Thus  some  will  say,  that  a  stone 
thrown  from  the  hand,  or  water  spouting  from  a 
vessel,  acquires  instantaneously  a  finite  velocity*  But 
in  the  former  case  it  is  evident,  that  a  finite  velocity 
can  by  no  means  be  produced  in  a  moment.  There 
must  be  some  time,  however  little,  for  the  mind  to 
act  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles,  for  the  extension  of 
the  fibres  and  the  hke;  and  if  we  would  give  any 
sensible  velocity  to  the  stone,  the  hand  must  be  drawn 
back,  and  the  stone  held  for  some  time,  until  by  re* 
turning  it  forwards,  and  perpetually  accelerating  it, 
we  communicate  to  it  the  requisite  velocitv.  Inlike 
manner,  the  ball  is  not  throwp  out  abruptly  from  the 
gun  :  for  a  certain  space  of  time  will  be  requisite  ere 
the  whole  of  the  powder  be  inflamed,  the  air  dilated, 
that  bv  its  elasticity  the  ball  may  be  gradually  acce- 
lerated* 

But  however  satisfactoiy  this  inductive  reasoning 
may  be,  our  author  has  adauced  other  argument s^  to 
ehew,  that  a  breach  of  the  law  of  continuity  is  meta- 
physically impossible.  These  arguments  he  derives 
From  the  very  nature  of  continuity.  As  was  long 
ago  observed  by  Aristotle,  the  limit  which  joins  the 
precedent  conditions  with  the  consequent,  must,  in 
that  respect,  be  common  to  both,  and  therefore  indi- 
visible.  Thus  the  superficies,  which  is  the  common 
boundary  of  two  solids,  is  destitute  of  thicknest  i 
the  line  separating  the  two  parts  of  a  continued  sur- 
face, has  no  breadth  ;  and  a  point  separating  the  seg- 
ments of  a  continued  line,  is  altogether  indivisible. 
Thus  also  in  time,  when  an  hour  ends,  the  next  im* 
mediately  begins,  the  common  boundary  being  an  in- 
divisible instant.  Neither  can  two  instants  be  chosen 
so  contiguous,  but  that  a  finite  portion  of  time  must 
intervene  between  them,  which  is  again  divisible  ad 
infinitum.  Thus  also  in  any  variable  quantity,  since 
all  variations  are  made  in  time,  they  all  partake  of  its 
continuity ;  and  to  every  instant  which  may  be  as- 
signed, a  certain  state  of  the  variable  quantity  will 
correspond  :  As  after  the  sixth  hour  we  cannot  have 
the  9th,  without  having  previously  the  7th  and  8th  j 
so  in  motions,  you  cannot  go  from  the  distance  6  to 
the  distance  9,  without  previously  passing  through 
the  distances  7  and  8 ;  for  in  that  instant  of  passage, 
you  would  be  both  at  the  distance  6,  and  at  the  ois' 
tance  9,  which  is  evidently  impossible*  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  density,  of  heat  and  cold  in  the 
rhcrmomete;-,  and  the  weight  of  the  air  j  and,  in  fine, 
of  all  variable  quantities. 

But  against  this  argument  it  may  seem,  that  in 
creation  from  nothing,  or  annihilation,  the  passage  is 
made  p0r  saiium  :  Our  author  replies  that  Jt  is  not ; 
that,  in  these  cases,  there  is  no  passage  from  one  state 
lo  another ;  that  non.  existence  is  no  state,  but  a  mere 
MChing,  which,  of  course,  has  no  properties  or  )^11A- 


dary.  Of  a  finite,  real  and  existing  ime«t  there 
be  real  and  existing  limits  :  But  nothing  ha^nolia 
and  therefore,  in  creation,  a  body  passes  over  no 
termediate  state.  It  begins  to  exist,  and  to  havr  a 
and  existence  is  not  divisible.     In  passing  Irom  poiie 
tive  to  negative  quantities,  have  we  not  a  satiusf    In 
changing  from  attraction  to  repulsion,  have  we  not  a 
breach  of  continuity  in  our  very  theory  itself  ?  To 
this  we  answer,  that  the  attractive  forces  diminish 
through  all  intermediate  degrees  down  to  nothifl|^« 
through  which,  as  a   limit,  they  pass  to  repnUiyA^ 
Nothing  here,  however,  does  not  properly  imply  non* 
existence,  but  is  merely  relative,  and  expresses   ' 
limit  between  two  different  variable  states  of  e: 
ence,  as  the  single  parabola  is  the  Umit  between 
infinite  variety  of  the  ellipse  and  hyberbola. 

In  this  sense,  too,  rest  is  a  real  state  of  existenct,] 
so  is  no  velocity,  or  perseverance  in  the  same  pk 
no  force  or  perseverance  in  retaining  the  previous 
locity  ;  and  so  of  others*     These  differ  rreatly  f 
non-existence.     When,  in  the  solution  of  a  probl 
we  arrive  at  a  quantity  of  the  former  deseripiioQf 
determination  is  real,  though  of  a  peculiar  llimL  B«lt 
we  arrive  at  an  expression  of  the  latter  kind  QtAff 
where  the  problem  is  impossible. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  we  believe  tliat  the 
general  law  of  continuity  is  au&ciently  manifoit;  and 
It  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  us,  as  Boscovich  has 
done,  to  prove  that«  upon  the  same  principles,  the 
change  from  one  velocity  to  another  never  takes  pljiot 
but  by  passing  through  aU  the  intermediate  veloct* 
ties.  For  example,  if  there  was  an  abrupt  paasage 
from  the  velocity  6,  arising  from  all  the  precediitg 
circumstances  affecting  the  moving  body,  to  tiie  lelo- 
city  9,  then,  at  the  very  instant  of  the  pas«gc;«  we 
have  a  detemiination  to  two  different  vidocstieSf 
which,  as  already  shown,  would  be  absurd. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  whole  velocity  oT^lM 
body,  can  neither  be  created  nor  extinguished  iaaiaJBB 
ment ;  and  consequently,  in  the  colhsion  of  two  bi^* 
dies,  there  must  be  a  breach  of  the  law  of  oontinniryt 
if  the  contact  takes  place  with  any  determinate  M* 


ference  of  their  velocities.  Let  us  see  what 
happen,  if  no  such  breach  be  admitted,  since  these 
bodies  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  previous  «e» 
locities.  The  velocities  must  begin  immediately  tO^^ 
change,  either  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  om 
or  both.  The  cause  of  such  a  change  as  this,  is  called 
a  force ;  and  there  must  consequently  be  some  fbtce 
acting  to  produce  this  effect,  even  though  the  bodies 
have  not  yet  come  into  contact.  4^H 

To  prevent  the  breach  of  continuity*  it  would  ^^^| 
sufficient  that  the  forces  should  act  only  on  one  W^^ 
the  bodies ;  but  from  the  principle  of  the  eq«iafily 
of  action  and  reaction,  for  which  there  is  abundant 
evidence  by  induction,  we  must  suppoae,  that  thii 
force  is  mutual  between  them,  increasing  the  velocity 
of  the  one  at  the  same  rate  as  it  dimiiushea  thai  of 
the  other.  This  is,  in  fact,  producing  a  sort  of  o^ 
posite  velocities,  by  which,  if  the  bodiea  were  impci^ 
sed  alone,  they  would  be  made  to  neoede.  The  tof9 
is  therefore  repulsive,  and  it  beoooEea  us  to  enqwie 
into  the  laws  by  which  tt  is  regulated^  In  the  ptm 
above  mentioaed,  where  A,  moving  with  t!hc  vclociey 
6|  if  overtaken  and  hit  by  3,  moving  witk  the  fdodtf 
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llcii*»  i-,  Jid.btf  enouj^ht  that  the  repiiUtre  power 

^•^      which  wc  have  now  discovered,  should  be  able  to  ex- 

j^        tiaguMh  the  6  degrees  of  diSercnce  of  velocity,  ayd 

^C      the  ictu«l  contact  might  take  pUcc  at  the  fciy  mo- 

Plw  nient  in  which   the   velocities  became   ct^ual.     But 

ahould  E,  following  with  20  degrees  of  velocity,  hit 

A  with  6,  the  difference  or  relative   velocity  is  14  ; 

ind    though  the  repulsive  power  be  equal   to   the 

extinction  of  6  degn^s,  there  is  stUl  a  dmercnce  of  S 

at  the  tiiTw  of  contact :  »ay»  there  must  be  even  a 

greater  di^erence  than  8  degrees  ;  for  the  repukive 

power  will  ^lave  lew  time  to  act  than  in  the  former 

case»  and  therefore*  agreeably  to  con  sunt  esperieiioe, 

it  must  produce  a  lest  effect  than  before. 

^  The  contact  of  the  two  bodies  would   therefore 

ji         take  place,  although  the  difference  of  their  velocities 

lihle.    be  e^n  greater  than  8  degrees,  and  we  should  have 

the  same  breach  of  continuity  that  we  have  already 

tdemofistrated   to   be  impossible*     Nature   tlicrefore 
will  provide  for  tlus»  as  for  the  former  case  ;  and  at 
a  distance  more  minute,  an  additional  force  will  take 
away  all  the  14  degrees  of  difference  even  before  the 
contact  takes  place.     But  when  wc  have  CQme  thus 
^      fir«  it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  limits  assign - 
H     ed  to  the  increase  of  the   repulsive   power^   which 
^     acts  bet  weei^  ^e  twa  bodies  hindering  their  approach. 
It  must  be  equal  to  the  extJUCUon  of  any  velocity» 
however  great.     We  must  therefore  admit ,  that  the 
fcpulsive  forces,  as  the  distances  are  diminiahed,  in* 
ereise  ad  irtfinitum  ;  that  is,  we  must  admit  the  ex- 
.    ^  istence  of  the  asymptotic  arc  ED  of  the  curve  in 
Fig.  l&t,  which  exhibits  tlic  law  of  impenetrability, 
and  iliai  the  actual  contact  of  bodies  or  particles  i#  al- 

».  together  immsii^U. 
This  perhaps  ts  not  the  only  asymptotic  arc  in  the 
curve  of  forces  :  There  may  be  others,  or  a  aucces- 
irion  of  them — a  circumstance  which  opens  a  fertile 
field  of  con tet^pla lion.  Bat  we  proceed  to  those 
branches  of  the  curve  for  which  we  liave  undoubted 
evidence* 
y^  la  the  first  place,  the  gravity  of  all  bodies,  whick  is 

dtUy  ejiperienced^  e\'inces,  thai  the  repulsive  forces 
which  we  discover  in  the  smaller  distances,  is  by  no 
means  inde finitely  extended  ;  but  in  the  greater  dis- 
tances, gives  place  to  a  force  of  attraction  ;  and  the 
laws  of  Kepler,  ia  astronomy,  to  happily  reduced  by 
Newton  under  the  single  law  of  general  gravity^^  suffi- 
ciently shew,  that  this  attraction,  if  it  does  not  ex- 
tend mi  infUitnnu  must,  at  least,  pass  as  far  as  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  planetary  and  cometary  system. 
The  curve,  expressing  the  Uw  of  forces,  oas  there* 
fore  another  arc  STY,  which,  to  all  sense,  is  the  same 
with  that  hyperbola  of  the  third  order,  of  which  the 
ordinates  are  reciprocally  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
distances  or  abscissae-.  But  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  place  E,  where  this  curve  cuts  the  axis, 

I  and  in  which  the  transition  is  made  Anom  attraction 
to  repulsion. 
The  phenomena  of  vapour  arising  from  water,  and 
of  air  produced  from  fixed  substances,  exhibit  to  4js 
two  other  limits  of  the  same  kind  :  For  in  these  there 
if  at  fiTiat  no  repulsion,  but  rather  an  attraction,  and 
cobereQce.  Neverthelei«  their  expansion  and  clastic 
force  are  aTterwards  sufficient  manifestations,  that  a 
repulsive  force  exists  among  their  particles.  We  have 
VOL,  ni-  FAET  IVn 
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th*  jm  the  primary  repul- B<»»covkli'» 

sioii  to  J ;  then  to  rcpul»ion  again  ;  and  last'  l?'"^?*^ 

ly,  to  til-  ^ al  atU action  uf  gravity.     But  indeed  pj^itoso- 

there  appears  to  be  many  such  limits  and  transitions;  phy. 
for  without  them   the  numerous  effervescences  and   ^^^v^-^ 
fermentations  in  which  the  particles  approach  and  re- 
cede so  variously,  aud  the  phenomena  especially  of 
soft  bodies,  ^re  not  otherwise  to  be  explained. 

The  whole  form  of  the  curve  of  forces  being  now 
elicited,  by  direct  reasoning,  from  the  phenomena,  it 
remains  to  determine  the  caitstitution  of  the  primary 
elements  of  matter,as  deduced  from  those  forces ;  and 
this  beiog  done^  the  theory,  as  proposed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  account  of  it,  may  be  legitimately  ap- 
plied to  mechanical  and  physical  science.  ^ 

Seeing  tliat  the  repulsive  force,  in  lessening  file  7^^  g^^ 
distance,  increases  in  infiniium^  it  i3  evident,  that  no  elements  i^ 
particle  of  matter  can  be  contiguous  to,  or  tn  contact  niatrer  are 
with,  another.     The  first  eleracnta  of  matter  must  "*''  •"  ^**'^- 
ihcrefore  be  altogether  aimple,  and  composed  of  no        * 
contiguotis  parts.     They  must  be  also  incxtc^deJ. 

Wc  need  not  therefore  be  perplexed  with  thcqucs*  ire  inex' 
tions,  whether  any  division  of  a  real  being  can  be  car-  ««Muled^ 
ried  ad  iitfinitum  ?  or,  whether  the  number  of  distinct 
and  separable  parts  of  matter  be  finbe  or  infinite  ?  or 
any  01  the  numberless  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  supposed  continued  ex tetisio a  of  body,  and  which 
philosophers  liave  hitlierto  been  so  much  puzzled  to 
explain  :  F^ir  if  the  first  elements  of  matter  are  points 
altogether  incxtendcd,  indivisible,  and  separated  by 
some  interval,  tlie  number  in  any  givtn  mass  must  ne- 
cessarily be  finite.  Tiie  density  of  a  body  may  be  in- 
definitely increased  as  well  as  diminished  \'  since  the 
distance  between  the  particles  may  be  indeHnitely  di- 
minished ;  but  upon  the  supposition  of  solid  and  ex* 
tended  elements,  there  is  an  evident  limit  to  the  increase 
of  density,  even  when  the  particles  come  into  contact. 

With  the  simplicity  aud  inextensiion  of  the  primary  and  homtj* 
particles,  we  shonM  also  admit  their  homogeneity.  g^ocQus* 
The  arch  of  the  curve  expressing  impcnetrabtlity, 
and  the  exterior  arc  exhibiting  gravity, arc  always  the 
same ;  for  all  bodies  are  equally  impenetrable,  and 
for  their  {quantity  of  matter  are  equally  heavy.  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  improbable,  that  there  should 
be  any  variety  in  the  other  parts  of  the  curve 
among  different  particles ;  or  that  it  should  be  dif* 
fereni  in  different  directions  frora'T:he  same  particle* 
Besides,  such  a  variety  is  uimecessary,  since  it  can* 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  be  sufficiently  provided  for, 
from  the  variety  in  the  number  and  position  of  the 
points  composing  the  sensible  particles  of  matter. 

The  objections  to  this  doctrine,  which  are  urged 
by  the  Leibnilzians,  derived  from  the  principle  of ' 
indiscerniblcs,  and  of  the  sufficient  reason,  (See 
Leibnitz,)  Boscovich  removes,  by  expressing  hit 
conviction,  that  the  infinity  mtnd  of  the  Divinity  can 
perceive  the  individuation  of  objects  altogether  stmi* 
lar  I  and,  with  respect  to  the  sumcient  reason,  he  cof*- 
tends  for  its  falsity,  as  being  founded  on  the  princi* 
pie  of.  necessity,  maintained  by  Leibnitz;  ana  as  ta 
the  argument  from  iiiduetion,  derived  from  the  won- 
derful variety  we  find  in  nature,  where  not  two  leaves 
in  a  forest  are  exactly  the  same,  he  says,  all  this  va^ 
riety  may  be  completely  produced  by  the  various  ar- 
raugeacnt  of  the  points  of  matter,  dceing  their  num- 
5j^ 
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Hoi^ovtch'i  ber  ia  so  grett*  This  he  illustrated,  by  suppofing  an 
tHeory  of  inwncnse  library  of  books  in  various  l»tiguag«t,  tlie 
letters  iu  which  were  formed  by  small  round  poiiita> 
placed  to  rrear  each  other,  that  the  interval  could  only 
be  discovered  by  the  help  of  the  microscope.  Now 
should  any  person,  i  jrnorant  of  languages,  and  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  begm  diligently  to  examine  this  col- 
lection, he  would  Br^t  find  out  of  the  vast  multitude 
of  words,  a  certain  number  which  occurred  often  in 
»ome  of  the  books,  and  in  others  never  appeared ; 
and  collecting  these  together,  he  might  form  diction  * 
arics  of  the  several  languages.  But  upon  further  rnves- 
ligation,  it  would  be  found,  that  the  whole  of  thetie 
words  were  expressed  by  the  help  of  only  twenty-four 
different  letters ;  and  here  he  must  atop,  unless  he 
could  procure  farther  assistance :  But  suppose  him 
provided  with  a  microscope,  he  would  at  length  dis- 
cover, that  by  the  various  arrangements  of  single  points, 
were  formed  the  whole  of  the  letters,  words,  langua- 
ges, and  books,  on  various  subjects,  that  composed  this 
great  collection*  Just  so,  says  Boscovich,  is  it  in 
chemistry,  where  the  farther  we  push  our  analysis, 
the  more  nearly  do  we  arrive  at  elements,  simple  and 
homogeneous.  And  thus  we  have  detailed  the  whole 
of  the  proofs  which  Boscovich  has  given  for  his  sp- 
tem  :  but  before  going  farther,  it  will  not  be  impro- 

'  per  to  follow  him  also  in  refuting  some  of  the  objec* 

'  tions  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  proposed  against 
its  general  reception* 

Against  mutual  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  it 
has  been  usual  to  object,  that  they  are  no  better  than 
the  occult  qualities  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  that  they 
induce  action  at  a  distance.  The  same  objection  has 
been  made  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravity ;  but 
the  answer  is  easy,  we  observe  the  effects,  which  are 
sufficiently  manifest.  We  must  admit  for  them  an 
adequate  cause.  Whether  that  be  the  immediate  act 
of  the  Creator,  or  some  mediate  instrument  which  he 
employs,  we  are  unable  to  determine.  With  respect 
to  action  at  a  distance,  there  is,  at  least,  nothing  more 
occult  in  that,  than  in  the  production  of  motion  by 

'  immediate  impulse.  Newton  has  given  a  satisfacto- 
ry explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  light ;  and  has 
reduced  mechanical  astronomy  to  rigid  calculation, 
without  employing  impulse  ;  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
bkj  that  we  may  be  equally  successful  in  other  dc* 

*  partments  of  nature. 

It  lias  been  objected,  that  the  theory  itself  admits 
of  a  breach  of  continuity,  in  passing  suddenly  from 
repulsion  to   attraction  ;  but  this   we  have  already 

.  shown  to  take  place,  by  passing  through  all  the  in- 
termediate degrees,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  change 
IS  made  from  positive  to  negative  quantities,  by  a  con- 
tinual subtraction. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  complication  of  the 
curve,  made  up  of  many  arches,  repulsive  and  attrac- 
tive, is  no  better  than  the  old  doctrine  of  the  arbitra- 

'  ry  qualities  and  substantial   forms.     Boscovich  an- 

'  swers,  that  repulsion  is  but  a  negative  attraction^  as 
may  be  illustrated  by  algebraic  equations,  and  geo- 
metric loci ;  and  again,  that,  supposing  us  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  law  of  mutual  forces,  it  ia  at  first 
much  more  likely,  that  the  curve,  which  expresses  it, 
is  of  a  high  than  of  a  low  order  ;  that  is,  it  it  much 
more  likely  that  it  frequently  intersects  the  axis,  or 
has  frequent  dexuresi  than  otherwise ;  seeing  that  the 


higher  orders  of  lines  are  so  moch  morp  mtnMMt 
than  the  lower.  But,  independent  of  this  coojectmct 
the  form  of  the  curve  has  been  derived  by  Millfe 
argument  from  the  phenonnena  ;  and  it  is  well  koowA* 
that  there  are  many  curves  which,  from  their  oitvft, 
must  form  frequent  ilexures  and  interaectiont  with 
the  axis.  To  our  minds,  the  mutual  congniinr  «f 
straight  lines,  upon  which,  by  the  way,  the  whole  if 
our  geometry  dependa,  make«  them  appear  llie  mi* 
plest  of  any,  and  others  to  be  the  more  c6iitpkicilfd« 
only  as  they  remove  the  more  from  the  riglll.  ^mt* 
But  all  continued  lines  of  uniform  nature  are  rvMitty 
simple  ;  and  a  mind  may  be  conceived^  to  wlim  tke 
parabola,  for  instance,  might  appear  m  riirntiiM)r 
simple,  as  to  us  appears  the  straight  line.  But  besdfs 
this  general  reply  to  the  objection  before  statcdf  Bos- 
covich has  shewed,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Lrgc  Vm* 
um^  that  this  curve  is  uniform  and  reguhr,  ftiKi  wy 
be  expressed  by  one  general  algebraic  eqtmtsoiK 

For  this  purpose,  six  conditions  are  propofedp  is  i 
requisite  to  the  complete  expression  of  the  liw  of  ^ 
forces.  I  St,  The  curve  must  be  regular  and  iinplr.  J 
and  not  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  different  ciimi* 
2d,  It  must  cut  the  axis  CAC'  only  tn  orrtasn  gtfin 
points,  at  equal  distances  on  each  side,  as  AE'  AE, 
AC  AG,  AP  AI,  and  so  forth.  Sd,  To  every  ^ 
sciss  there  must  be  a  corresponding  ordinate.  4fh« 
To  equal  abscisses  on  either  side,  eoual  ordiaaiet 
must  correspond.  5th,  The  straight  Ime  Afi  mum 
be  an  asymptote  to  the  curve  on  either  side,  atMl  tlie 
asymptotic  area  BAED  must  be  infinite.  6tb, 
The  arch,  intercepted  between  any  two  intertcctiois, 
may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  may  recede  to  any  dit> 
tance  from  the  axis,  and  may  approach  at  plettDre 
to  an  arch  of  any  other  curve,  cutting,  toucmug,  or 
osculating  it,  in  any  place,  or  in  any  way  that  WKf  hi 
proposed. 

I,  That  these  conditions  may  be  faUiUed,  he 
finds  an  algebraic  formula  which  containi  hit  hm^ 
calling  the  ordinate  aa  usual  y,  and  the  abociiii 
^JT,  he  takes  xx'=i.z»  Let  all  the  values  of  AE, 
AG,  A  I,  &c.  be  taken  with  the  negative  um^  «d 
let  the  aum  of  the  squares  of  these  value«  be  called  •  i 
of  the  products  of  every  two  squaret  bo  called  k^  of 
every^  three  c,  and  so  on ;  and  let  the  pfoduct  of 
all  of  them  be  called  f^  and  let  the  number  of  fihrs 
be  called  m.     Now  put 


,m-3 


+cz''*^.f ,  6tc.  -h/=P. 


If  we  suppose  P=Q,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  rpoU  of 
the  equation  will  be  real  and.  positive,  naroelr  the 
squares  of  the  quantities  AE,  AG,  A  I,  which  are 
the  values  of  7,  and  since  jp*=2,  x=^iz:y^z,  h  it 
plain  that  the  values  of  s  are  as  well  A£^  AG»  Alf 
positive,  as  AE',  AG',  Al'  negative. 

IL  Next,*  let  any  given  quantity  be  taken  for  l, 
only  that  it  may  not  have  a  common  diviaor  with  t\ 
and  z  vanishing,  it  will  also  vanish  j  and  x  bdoginiir 
an  inhnitesm  of  the  first  order,  it  wiU  also  becoioeat 
infinttesm  of  the  same,  or  a  lowtr  order,  as  any 
la  j''.fg/""^-f  A/''^  $LC.  +6,  which  being] 
—0,  may  have  any  number  of  imaginary,  and  any  oiflh 
ber  oft  and  whatever  real  roois)  (but  none  of  ihffi 
=rAE,  AG,  &c.  cither  positive  or  negative;]  if  thto 
the  whole  be  multiplied  by  s,  let  that  bo  oaUed  Q. 
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;H[if,  If  now  we  make  P— Q^^O,  this  equation 
wtil  fuitU  all  the  conditions  propoacd  but  the  last ; 
and  ih^t  may  be  fulQlkd  in  an  tndnitc  number  of 
~  wayjt*  by  properly  determining  the  value  of  Q* 
p^M#  For,  »i  the  first  pUce,  tincc  the  values  of  P  and 
Qi  put  equal  to  0,  Have  no  common  root»  they  have 
no  common  diviior,  and  therefore  the  equation  can- 
not by  division  be  reduced  to  two ;  it  is  therefore 
simple,  and  expresaes  one  simple  and  continued  curve* 
wliich  ta  not  composed  of  others*  This  is  the  tim 
amditiaix. 

Next,  a  curve  of  this  kind  wilt  cut  the  axis  CAC' 
iQ  aU  the  poibts  E,  Gt  I>  ES  G',  &c.  and  only  in 
ihtme^  Vor  it  can  only  cut  the  axis  in  those  points  in 
which  i^-^Of  and  it  will  cut  it  in  all  these.  Besidea* 
when  y^0»  Q^:=rO,  and  since  F — QyzrO,  therefore 
P=sO^  which  can  only  happen  when  z  is  one  of  the 
roota  of  the  equation  P=0;  that  is*  as  we  have  al* 
ready  ithown^  only  in  the  points  £,  G,  I,  Sec,  or 
E'»  G',  Sec.  Wherefore  the  quantity  tf  vanishest 
and  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  only  in  tliese  points^ 
That  the  curve  will  cut  it  in  these  pointa»  is  also  clear 
from  iluB,  that  in  each  of  them  ?=-(>»  therefore  also 
Qtf^Of  and  it  is  not  Q^Oi  for  there  is  no  comoaon 
root  of  the  equations  P=0  and  Q^O  i  therefore  it 
must  be  v=0,  and  consequently  the  curve  meets  the 
axis :  which  fulfils  the  second  condition. 

»P 
Besides,  since  P<— Q^=0»  ^^7^ »  ^<i  if  ^J  &b-, 

■^  fiCiMa  X  be  given,  z  is  also  given,  and  therefore  P  and 
Q  are  single  and  determined,  and  therefore  u  is  also 
single  and  determined.  To  every  absciss  j:,  therefore, 
there  ts  a  coTresponding  ordinate  y,  and  only  one. 
Tltit  ts  the  third  condition* 

Again,  whether  x  be  assumed  positive  or  negative, 
while  it  is  of  the  same  length,  the  value  of  z:=zx*  is  al* 
ways  the  same ;  and  therefore  the  values  of  F,  Q,  and 
consequently  of  y,  must  be  the  same*  So  that  if  equal 
a1>Bcis9es  be  taken  on  each  side  of  A,  the  corresponding 
ordinatef  will  be  equal :  which  is  the  fourth  condition. 
If  X  be  diminished  in  infinitum^  whether  it  be  po- 
aitive  or  negative,  z  will  also  be  diminished  in  inpni- 
tum^  and  will  be  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order. 
Wherefore  in  the  value  of  P,  all  the  terms  will  de- 
crease in  injinitnm^  y^o*'ly  excepted,  because  all  the 
fipft  besides  it  are  multiplied  by  a  ;  and  thus  the  va- 
lue of  F  will  be  as  yet  finite.  But  the  value  of  Q, 
which  involves  the  formula  drawn  entirely  into  r,  will: 
diminish  in  infiniiumf  and  will  become  an  infinitesimal 

P 
of  the  second  order.     Therefore  7;==^  will  increase 

in  bifinitumy  and  becomes  an  infinitely  great  quantity 
of  the  second  order.  Wherefore  the  curve  wiU  have 
for  its  asymptote  the  ^raight  line  AB ;  and  the  area 
BA£D  will  increase  in  ittfinitum,  and  if  the  positive 
ordinalcfl  y  are  taken  towards  the  parta  AB,  artd  ex^ 
prefs^  tlie  repulsive  forces,  tlie  asymptotic  arc  £D 
will  be  towards  the  same  parts  AB  :  which  was  the 
&fth  condition. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  however  Q  be  assumed  with 
flie  given  conditionsj  the  first  five  requisites  will  be 
fiilfiUed;  Now  the  value  of  Q  may  be  varied  in  an 
infinite  number  of  ways,  so  as  still  to  fulfil  thd  con- 
ditioiis  with  which  it  was  assuined.    And  therefore 


k 


tiie  arc  of  the  curve  intercepted  between  the  in-  Bo*cr>vicfc*f 

tersections  may  be  varied  in  infinite  ways,  so  that  ^      'Ji*** 

the  first  five  conditions  may  be  fulfilled.     It   may  p^Wf^^Q^ 

tlierefore  be  varied  so  as  to  fulfil  the  sixth  condition*  phy. 

For  if  there  be  given  howe%'er  many,  and  whatever 

arches  of  whatever  curves,  providing  they  be  such 

that  they  recede  always  from   the  asymptote  AB, 

and  thus  no  right  Unc  parallel  to  that  asymptote  cut 

these  arches  in  more  than  one  point,  and  in  them  let: 

there  betaken  as  many  points  as  you  please,  and  aft^ 

near  one  another ;  it  will  be  easy  to  assume  such  «t 

value  of  P,  that  the  curve  may  pa^s  through  all  these* 

point**  and  the  same  may  be  varied  infinitely ;  so  that 

still  the  curve  \v\\\  pass  through  all  the  same  points. 

Let  the  nunj'  nts  asstuned  be  what  you  please 

=r,  and  frijf^  one  of  such  points,  let  right 

lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  as  far  as  the  aitia 

CAC,  which  must  be  ordinatcs  of  the  curve  that  15. 

sought ;  and  let  the  absciases  from  A  to  the  said  or- 

dinates  be  called  M',  M%  M^  5cc.,  and  the  ordinate*' 

N',  N%  N^  &c.     Let  tiiere  now  be  taken  a  certain 

quantity  A/+B^'^"*  +  C/^^+G5,  and  let  this 
quantity  be  supposed  equal  to  R.  Then  let  another 
Rich  quantity  T  be  assumed,  so  that  z  vanishing,  any 
term  of  it  may  vanish,  and  so  that  there  be  no  com- 
mon divisor  of  the  value  of  P,  and  of  the  value  cif 
R  +  T,  which  may  be  easily  done,  seeing  all  the  di* 
visors  of  the  quantity  P  are  known.  Let  it  now  be 
made  Q=R-^T,  and  then  the  equation  of  the  curve 
will  be  P — Ry— Ty^O.  After  this,  let  there  be 
put  in  the  eouation  M',  M*,  M^,  successively  for  x, 
and  N',  N*,  N^,  &c.  for  y  j  we  shall  have  r  equations, 
each  containing  values  of  A,  B  ♦  C  .  , ,  G,  of  one 
dimension,  besides  the  given  valnes  of  M%  M%  M', 
Ac.  N",  N%  N*,  Sec.  and  the  arbitrary  values,  which 
in  T  are  the  coefficients  of  z. 

By  these  equations,  which  are  in  number  r,  h  mt\ 
be  easy  to  determine  the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  .  .  .  .  G| 
which  arc  likewise  in  number  r,  assuming  in  the  first 
equation,  according  to  the  usual  method,  the  value 
A,  and  substituting  it  in  all  the  following  equations, 
by  which  means  the  equations  will  become  r— 1.* 
These,  agahi,  by  throwing  out  the  value  B,  will  be 
reduced  to  r — 2,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  one 
only,  in  which  the  value  Q  being  determined,  by- 
means  of  that,  in  a  retrograde  order,  all  the  preceding* 
vahjes  will  be  determined,  one  by  each  equation.  The 
values  A,  B,  C,  .  .  *  .  G  being  in  this  manner  deter* 
mined  in  the  equation  P^R^— Ty— 0.  or  P— Qy^O, 
it  is  clear  that  the  values  M',  M\  M',  &c.  being  suc- 
cessively put  for  X,  the  values  of  the  ordinate  y  must 
successively  be  N',  N*,  N^,  &c. ;  and  therefore  that 
the  curve  must  pass  through  these  given  points  ia 
those  given  curves,  and  stiH  the  value  Q  will  have  all 
the  preceding  conditiona.  For  z  being  lesaened  be« 
vond  whatever  limits  ;  seeing  all  the  tennt  of  the  va* 
lue  of  T  are  lessened  which  were  thus  assumed,  atnd 
likewise  the  terms  of  the  value  R  are  lesacned,  which 
are  all  multiplied  by  r,  and  besidea  this  there  will  be 
no  common  divisor  of  tfie  quantitbs  P  and  Q,  seeing 
there  is  none  of  the  quantity  P  and  R-f-P. 

But  if  two  of  the  nearen  of  the  points  assumed  in 
the  airches  of  the  curves,  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis^ 
be  fluppoied  to  accede  to  one  mother,  beyond  whai4 
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BritrmrleVf  e^of  Itmitfif  and  at  lait  to  cdincide,  which  will  he 
Thfury 4>f  jIqjh,  ^y  making  two  M  9f|ilal,  and  likewise  two  N 
*eqiia]>  then  the  curve  son gKt  will  touch  the  arch  of 
the  given  cttrve  there,  and  if  three  such  point*  coin- 
cide, it  will  Oicufnte  it ;  nav-^  as  ntany -points  m  ive 
please  may  be  made  to  meet  together  where  we 
ijleaae,  and  thus  we  may  have  oscul'tttwn^  oi  what  or- 
der we  please,  and  ai  near  one  another  as  we  please, 
the  arch  of  the  g^tven  curve  approaching  as  we  please, 
and  at  whatever  distances  %ve  please,  to  whaiet'er 
archet  of -whatever  curves,  and  yet  still  preserving  all 
the  six  conditions  required  for  expressing  that  law  of 
the  fepuhire  and  attractive  forces.  And  whereas  the 
value  of  T  can  be  varied  in  infinite  manners,  the  same 
may  be  done  in  an  infinite  number  of  wgys,  and  there- 
fore a  simple  curve,  answering  the  given  conditions, 
may  be  fouttd  out  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways.    Q* 

It  would  be  very  possible  to  divide  this  ctirve, 
though  single  in  itself,  into  two  or  more.  Thus,  if 
any  one  should  wi«h  to  consider  general  gravity  as 
aci: urate! y  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
he  may  describe  on  the  attractive  sid^  the  hyperbola 
which  expresses  it,  which,  in  fact  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  leg  VTSf  then  to  each  of  the  ordinatet 
a  gi  hci,  qI  the  curve  of  forces,  Fig.  1.  he  may  add 
the  ordinatcs  of  this  new  hyperbola  towards  the  parts 
AB,  beginning  at  the  points^  and  h  of  the  curve. 
By  which  means  a  new  curve  will  arise,  coinciding  to 
aense  with  the  axis,  towafds  the  parts  V^,  but  else- 
where at  a  distance  from  it,  and  even  winding  about  it, 
if  the  vertices  F,  K,  O,  are  more  distant  tlian  the  hy- 
perbola is*  In  this  way  even-many  different  forces  may 
be  expressed,  which,  ae  in  the  resolution  of  forces, 
may  sometimes  be  found  useful  in  more  readily  de- 
monstrating the  effects.  And,  in  fact,  it  will  be  a 
true  resolution  of  forces.:  but,  neverthelessi  it  is 
merely  the  offspring  of  the  mind. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  decrfeast  of  gravity  to 
be  accurately  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
distance,  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  culti- 
vators of  mechanical  astronomy,  it  may  seem  an  ob- 
jection against  our  theoryt  that  it  departs  so  widely 
irom  that  law.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  action  of 
Ihe  particles  in  the  leaser  distances  does  very  much 
differ  from  that  Jaw,  seeing  that  vapoiirs,  which  exert 
such  a  great  force  of  expansion,  must  have,  in  these 
distances,  a  repulsion  to  each  other,  and  iiot  an  at* 
traction,  and  that  even  the  attraction  of  cohesion  is 
vastly  greater  than  that  which  should  be  produced 
by  general  gravity  ;  and  hence  some  of  the  disciples 
•«f  iNewton  have  supposed  a  force  corresponding  to 

lliis  formula  — -|-  — ,  the  former  part  of  which  is  im- 

menidy  less  than  the  latter  when  s  is  much  greater 
than  the  assumed  unity,  but  is  greater  than  it  when 
£  ts  much  less  j  so  that  in  the  greater  distances  the 
force  is  very  nearly  inversely  as  the  squares,  and  in 
the  less  very  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances.  So 
that  the  duplicate  ratio  U  not  atrktly  adhered  lo  even 
among  the  Newtonians, 

It  has  indeed  been  demmiatrated  hj  Newton,  that 
the  line  of  apsides  of  the  planets  woaid  have  an  im- 
menm  motion,  if  the  ratio  of  forces  were  ^erj  distairt 


objections 
au&wertd. 


from  beinff  inversely  as  the  «qu^rci  of  the 
Bat  they  hive  some  motion,  not  enostgli  t^ 

say  that  ihh  is  owing  lo  the     ._:  .  ^ng  force  m  ibt' 
other  planets,  for  this  is  not  yet  accuratdy  den 
stmted;  and  indeed  it  is  only  orter  many  atteorpts 
approximations,  that  a  partial  solution  has  been 
ven  of  the  celebrated  problem  of  three  bodiet, 
which  there  is  sought  the  motion  of  three  bodice  ueu 
ing  on  each  other  m  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
distances.      It  may  be  guessed,  therefore,  how  lar 
we  yet  are  from  having  any  demonstration  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  law  of  forces. 

To  many  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  theory 
pears  to  be  the  total  rejection  of  immediate  coataoM 
which,  they  think,  is  evidently  shown  by  the  te«ri* 
mony  of  the  senses ;  a  rod,  they  say,  should  be  tiaed 
to  him  who  denies  contact.  But  it  is  admittedt  that 
bodies  approach  so  near  each  other  as  to  leave  no  tea- 
Bible  distance  between  them  j  and  that  the  re«atmnce 
we  experience  is  prodnced  by  the  repulsive  power* 
which  gives  us  the  same  sensation  as  actual  rtmtwtt' 
is  supposed  to  do ;  the  contact  being  pkyiicat^  al* 
though  not  maihemaikaL 

So  much  ioT  the  objections  which  may  be  BMde  ti» 
the  proposed  law  of  tne  forces*  Let  us  next  enqnirr 
into  those  made  to  the  constitution  of  the  ^mrngf- 
elements,  deduced  from  that  law.  >  ~  » 

In  the  Jrst  place,  there  are  4iiany  who  can  by  Wi^ 
means  be  persuaded  to  admit  the  existence  x>f  points  ^ 
altogether  indivisible  and  inextcmded,  alleging 
they  cannot  possibly  form  any  idea  of  them.    Bc( 
all  the  bodies  cognisable  by  the  senses  are  exi 
we  are  apt  to  look  upon  extension  as  essential  lo 
ten     But  this  error  may  be  corrected  by  reflection  | 
and  the  idea  of  an  inextended  point  may  be  fonikrd 
by  the  help  of  geometry,  and  that  very  idea  of  coil* 
tinned  extension,  which  is  so  familiar  to  our  srniei- 
Thus  the  common  section  of  two  contiguous  pasts  ol 
a  plane  surface  is  a  mathematical  tine,  deatitute  of 
breadth,  and  the  meeting  of  two  such  scctiooa  ii  an 
indivisible  point.  ^^^ 

We  may  here  observe  that  Zeno  among  ti\e  fl^^f 
cients,  and  Leibnitz  among  the  modems,  neU  tbi^^ 
the  fir&t  elements  of  matter  were  simple  andlnixattesid* 
ed  ;  but  they  were  guilty  of  an  inconsistency  in  main- 
taining that  these  were  contiguous  to  each  other,  tiid 
thereby  comparing  a  continued  extension  of  indiviiibk 
and  inextended  elements. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  if  the  elemeoU  of 
matter  are  void  of  extension,  they  are  tti  no  reipect 
different  from  spirits.  But  the  chief  differenee  bt» 
tween  body  and  spirit  is,  that  the  one  is  tangible  tad 
incapable  of  thought  or  volition,  the  other  may  thialt 
and  will,  but  does  not  affect  the* senses.  For  ««»• 
bility  doet  not  consist  in  exten^on,  but  in  impenetra- 
bility, by  which  the  fibres  of  the  body  are  affecttd, 
and  the  rays  of  hght  are  reflected. 

But  if  auVstances  capable  of  cogitation  and  volitioa 
were  endued  with  the  same  law  of  forces,  would  iWy 
not  prt>duce  to  our  senses  the  same  effects  m  tbnt 
points  I  We  answer,  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  en- 
quire whether  such  a  conjunction  oouki  take 
or  not. 

Such  a  body  would  neither  be  nauer  nor 
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Appfkaiion  of  the  T/ieor^  tv  Mcchitnks. 

^ITie  MCond  department  of  our  mbjcct  is*  iKc  ap- 
plicatioo  which  maf  be  made  of  this  theory  to  the 
explanation  of  the  principal  laws  of  equjlibnum,  aod 
other  parU  of  elementary  mechanice*  But.  m  the 
first  plaoc,  a  few  observations  are  to  be  premised  re- 
ipectip^  the  curve  of  forces,  upon  which  aU  llic  phc- 
ooinena  depend.  These  obaervations  relate  to  the 
archea  of  the  curve,  to  the  areas  intercepted  between 
it  ind  the  aiciti  and  to  the  points  m  which  the  curve 
€tiU  the  axil. 

The  archet  are  cither  repulaive  or  attractive,  ac* 
cprdiog  ai  they  he  on  the  aide  of  the  asymptotic 
arc  EG»  or  on  the  opposite  side.  The  archea  may 
touch  the  ajtia,  or  they  may  bend  from  it  with  a  cofi» 
trary  fiexurc,  a*  Pe/VR,  Fig.  1. 

The  area  corresponding  to  any  small  portion  of 
the  axil  may  be  ever  ao  great,  and  that  which  cor- 
reiponda  to  a  great  aeginent  may  be  ever  so  small, 
according  at  the  curve  recedes  very  far  from  the 
axis,  or  approaches  very  near  to  it.  It  were  easy  to 
demonstrate  thi«,  but  we  ahaJl  not  occupy  the  neader'a 
time  with  it.  The  area  included  between  an  asymp- 
tote and  any  ordinate*  may  be  either  finite  or  inAnite. 
The  former,  when  the  ordinate  increaset  in  a  less 
ratio  than  the  reciprocal  simple  ratio  of  the  abscisses; 
the  latter,  when  it  increases  in  that  or  in  a  greater 
ratiot  as  may  be  thus  proved.     Take  x  the  ordinate 

at  A  0f  Fig*  If  and  ^  the  abacisi  ag^  and  let  y^^-jj^ 

Of  yTZX^  » ;  then  the  fluxion  of  the  area  %fx  will  be  s 
s  *"^  xaod  it»  fluent *  '^  +  A,  or  since  x  ^ « 
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j^  yt  '^^^  tave  — —  x  y  +  A  ;  A  being  a  constant 

quantity*  Since  the  area  begins  in  A,  the  l)eginm'n<» 
of  the  abscisses,  if  n — tw  be  a  positive  number,  and 
therefore  jf^m^  the  area  will  be  finite^  and  A^^Or 
But  the  area  will  be  to  the  rectangle  A  ag  as  n  to 
n*'m%  which  rectangle,  since  ag  may  be  great  or 
•mall  without  limit,  is  also  without  limit.  Its  value 
Is  infinite,  if  fw  =  ii,  for  then  the  divisor  =0;  much 
more  then  if  m'^^n^  that  is,  when  the  ordinate  in- 
Cf^tases  in  a  greater  than  the  reciprocal  simple  ratio 
©f  the  abscisses*  This  observation  was  necessary,  that 
we  might  have  some  scale  of  velocities  iu  the  access 
or  reccsi  of  one  point  from  another.  For,  as  already 
obierred,  when  the  spaces  are  eappcsscd  by  the  ab* 
•cisaett  and  the  forces  by  the  ordinates,  the  area  de« 
scribed  by  the  ordinate  expresses  the  increment  or 
decrement  of  the  square  of  the  vclocitr. 

With  respect  to  the  pointa  in  which  the  curve 
meets  the  axis^  they  are  either  points  of  section,  as 
E»  G,  I,  or  of  contact.  In  the  former,  there  is  a 
transition  from  attraction  to  repulsion,  or  the  eon- 
irary,  and  these  by  oyr  author  are  called  limits. 
These  hmits  are  of  two  kinds ;  first,  wherv  the  transi- 
tion^ by  an  incxeasc  of  distance,  is  from  repulsion  to  at* 


traction,  as  ia  the  case  at  £,  I,  N,  K,  wluch  are  calkd 
liinHs  afcohmont  f«>r  in  such  a  situation  the  points 
rfdist  ail  c\ulv  '^  vition,  viz.  separation  by  means 
ofthcattrac  which  immediately  begins  to 

operate,  ami  mutuai  ^  ^  -  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

iocipieat  repulsion.      L  second 

kino,  as  G,  L.,  P  where  lIil-  tru;  an  increase 

of  distance,  ia  from  attraction  t<  u  akhougli 

the  points  in  such  situations  do  not  c#.erL  arty  force  oa 
eacit  other,  yet  the  smallest  change  of  di^tanof?  pro. 
duces  a  very  important  alteration :  i  ia 

the  least  si-parated,  the  repulsive  fv.  mg 

will  remove  them  still  farther  asunder;  and,  on  the 
other  hand.  If  their  distance  be  diminished  in  the  leaat« 
they  will  lend  together  more  and  more.  Such  limits, 
therefore«  are  by  Boscovich  called  limits  of  nonmcohe" 
sion. 

The  limits  of  cohesion  may  be  powerfoJ  or  weak» 
according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  intersects 
the  axil,  or  the  distance  to  which  it  removes  frpm  it, 
iN  vcxhibitsa  hroit  of  the  former;  cNx  of  the  latter 
kind.  The  most  powerful  kind  of  limit  at  first,  at 
least,  is,  w^here  the  curve  at  cutting  the  axis  has  the 
ordinate  for  its  tangent,,  as  X*  Fig*  6. ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  weakest  is,  when  the  axis  is  the  tan* 
gent,  as  Y  Fig.  6.,  both  being  points  of  contiary 
flexure. 

This  being  premised,  vre  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  combinations  of  the  points 
of  matter,  and  of  their  mutual  actions  on  each  other, 

If  two  points  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  other,  as  ia  equal  to  thai  of  some  limit  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Une  of  abscisses,  as  AG,  A£,  &c* 
and  without  any  kind  of  motion*  they  must  evidently 
remain  there  at  rest,  since  they  have  no  mutual  ac- 
tion. But  if  the  points  be  placed  out  of  limits  of 
that  kind,  they  will  immediately  begin  to  approach 
or  recede  by  equal  intervals.  The  force  continuing 
in  one  direction;  will  carry  them  to  the  distance  of 
the  nearest  limit,  which  will,  of  coarse,  be  a  limit  of 
cohesion.  They  will  arrive  at  that  with  an  accele- 
rated motion,  and  the  squares  of  their  velocities  will 
be  proportional  to  the  area  described  by  the  accom- 
panying ordinate.  But  they  will  not  stop  at  this  li- 
mit* Having  arrived  there  with  a  motion  continually 
accelerated,  they  will  go  on  beyond  it,  and,  of  course, 
they  will  be  immediately  acted  on  by  a  force  directly 
opposite*  Their  motion  will  therefore  be  retarded 
until  the  velocity  be  totally  extinguished,  by  the  area 
under  this  second  branch  of  tne  curve  becoming 
equal  to  that  intercepted  between  the  ordinate  at  the 
original  place  of  the  point  and  the  hmit  aforesaid* 
Should  the  area  of  this  second  segment  be  too  smaU^ 
the  original  motion  of  the  points  will  go  on ;  they 
will  pasti  the  second  liipit  of  non-cohcstion,  if  they  ar* 
rive  at  it  with  the  smallest  velocity.  Beyond  that  the 
original  motion  will  be  again  accelerated  by  an  actiroa 
of  the  same  kind  as  at  first,  and  the  points  will  pass 
another  limit  of  cxihesion.  A  second  retarding  fotte 
will  now  act,  and  may  at  length  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  velocity.  If  that  does  not  take  place 
exactly  at  a  limit  of  non-cohesion,  which  is  scarcely 
possible,  the  bodies  will  be  returned  again  with  a  se- 
ries of  motions  just  the  contrary  of  the  former,  and 
they  wiU  arrive  at  the  same  position  from  which  they 
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departed,  and  they  will  continue  therefore  to  oscil- 
late in  this  way  for  an  indeiinitc  length  of  time. 

Cor.  The  velocity  will  be  greatest  at  the  limits  of 
cohesion^  and  least  at  the  limits  of  non-cohesion. 
No  velocity  of  approach  can  overcome  the  repulsion 
expressed  by  the  tirst  or  asymptotic  arct  E0*  But 
if  the  points  be  placed  at  first  within  that  arc,  the 
repulsive  force  may,  perhaps,  be  so  great  as  to  carry 
them  over  all  the  subsequent  arches,  and  even  througn 
that  which  expresses  the  law  of  j^neral  gravity ;  the 
points  would  therefore  recede  ad  infinitum. 

All  this  would  be  the  case,  were  these  points  left 
entirely  to  themselves.  But  if  other  external  forces 
act  on  them,  the  case  might  he  v^rf  different ;  for 
these  forces  may  possibly  retain  the  points  in  limits 
of  cohesion  or  non-cohesion,  or  even  in  situations  out 
of  these  limits.  Should  the  two  points  be  projected 
obliquely  I  with  equal  and  opposite  motions,  they 
would  FPfolve  in  equal  curves  round  the  middle  point 
of  the  hne  joining  them,  which  curves,  if  the  law  of 
fotx^es  were  given,  might  be  formed  by  the  invene 
problem  of  central  forces.  And  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  two  points  be  brought  towards  each  other 
from  ever  so  great  a  distance,  not  directly,  but  with 
bome  small  obliquity^  (and,  indeed,  direct  motion 
must  be.  hardly  possible,)  they  wiU  not  return  back, 
but,  from  the  nature  of  central  forces,  will  revolve 
round  the  middle  point  of  space,  alwap  near  each 
other.  Although  the  interval  be  not  cognisable  by 
the  senses,  this  remark  will  be  hereafter  of  use,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  cohesion  and  of  soft  bodies. 

.  Ill  treating  of  the  system  of  three  points,  the  sub- 
tfct,  if  generally  stated,  is  reducible  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing problems  I  \\t,  h  Given  the  position  and 
distances  of  these  points,  to  £nd  the  forces  acting  on 
any  one  composed  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  urged 
by  the  others,  the  common  law  of  these  forces  bemg 
given  by  the  first  figure ;  and,  2.  Given  the  law,  to 
find  the  motions  of  theae  points,  each  of  them  being 
projected  With  given  velocities  and  directions  from 
given  places. 

The  first  problem  may  be  solved  with  comparative 
facility,  either  geometrically  or  analytically,  by  means 
of  the  curve  of  forces.  The  second,  if  it  be  requi- 
site to  define  the  curves  described  in  every  case, 
rither  by  construction  or  calculfttion,  exceeds,  aU 
though  the  number  of  points  be  only  three,  the 
powers  of  the  methods  yet  known  ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
uo  other  than  that  celebrated  problem  of  three  bodies, 
8<^  much  sought  after  by  the  molt  celebrated  mathe* 
maiicians^of  our  time,  and  to  which,  only  in  some  par- 
ticular ^ases,  and  with  the  greatest  limitations,  they 
have  been  able  to  give  any  solution. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  three  points  be 
Af  B9  and  C,  Fig.  2.,  and  if  th^  distance  of  any 
two  of  them  AB,  be  biaected  in  D,  DC  joined,  and 
one  third  of  it  be  taken  as  0E»  however  the  points 
be  moved  by  any  projection  ai>d  their  mutual  forces, 
the  point  Z  will  either  be  at  rest,  or  move  iinifonn- 
?y  in  a  etiaigbt  line.  This  depends  on  the  properties 
of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Therefore,  if  the  points 
W  !.  ft  tu  them$eJvcs,  C  will  approach  to  E,  and  D 
wise,  with  half  of  the  velocity  of  G  ;  or  else 
-    T    .Till  rt cede,  or  move  6jdcwise ;   but  still  prc» 


serving  their  relative  position  and  dittancM  wSth  it* 
spect  to  E. 

As  to  their  mutual  forces.     Let  there  be 
in  Fig.  1.,  abscisses  in  the  axis,  equal  to  the  st 
lines  AC,  BC,  Fig.  2.  \  and  taking  out  the  coi 
ing  ordinates,  set  off  CL  if  the  ordinate  to  AC 

tractive,  CN  if  it  be  repulsive  ;  and,  in  Kke  m , 

set  off  for  BC,  CK,  or  CM.     Then,  completing  the  ^'^^ '' 
proper  parallelogram,  its  diagonal  CF  or  CH,  CI  OT     ' 
CO,  will  exhibit  the  direction  and  magnitifde  of  ihr 
resulting  force,  according  as  the  composing  forctf 
are  both  attractive  or  both  repulsive  ;  or  one  sttnc^ 
tive  and  the  other  repulsive.  ' 

Now,  if  the  point  C  be  supposed  to  be  Ibwid  i]# 
ways  in  some  inde6nite  line  0£,  the  re«ultll>g  fofcfc 
mav  be  found  for  any  number  of  points  in  that  Borf 
ana  these  ordinates  being  set  off  at  right  angle*  to 
the  line  D£,  a  curve  drawn  through  their  igftlcigi 
would  express  the  force  of  the  pomtf  A  and  B|  41 
any  point  m  the  dxrcction  DEC.  «^ 

Every  new  direction  would  require  itm  parlicufar 
curve ;  and  the  force  acting  on  C,  at  any  poifit  ia 
the  same  plane,  could  only  be  expressed  geometricili 
ly  by  the  perpendicular  dtstance  from  tb^  plain  ti^ 
a  curve  superficies.  4 

But  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  exprftl,  Ml 
only  the  magnitude,  but  the  direction  of  the  r««iilu 
ing  force-  For  which  purpose,  draw  FO  at  rrgbt 
angles  to  CD,  meeting  it  in  O.  One  curvr  may  CM^ 
press  the  amount  CO  of  the  force,  in  the  dtrection 
DEC,  for  every  given  distance  ;  and  another  the  va* 
lue  of  the  perpendicular  FO  ;  taking  the  ordinate  osi 
either  side  of  its  line  of  abscisses,  according  as  tbc 
action  was  towards  B  or  towards  A. 

The  force  resulting  from  the  action  of  any  rmmbcr 
of  points  disposed  in  the  same  superficies,   may,  in 
like  manner,  be  expressed  by  the  perpendicu^  dis* 
tance  at  any  sitviation,  from  a  plane  to  a  curve  super* 
ficies.     If  there  be  anv  of  the  points,  in  soch  a  syi 
tern,  situated  out  of  the  plane,  the.  force  cannot  bt 
expressed  geometrically  in  this  way,  since  soMity^li 
the  limit  of  geometric  composition.     But  we  arr  suN 
prised  to  find  a  mathematician  of  Boscovich's  coi^ 
nence  say,  that  geometry  is  altogether  incapable  of 
expressing  the  law  in  that  sase  ;  although  it  may  bt 
done  by  an  algebraic  equation  with  four  indetei 
nate  quantities.     The  tocus  ad  iuperficiem  is 
insufficient.     Neither  is  it  necessary  to  exptvat  m 
equation  of   three   inde terminates.     A    geoi 
construction  is  possible  for  the  eapressiao  of 
gebraic  formula.     Each  of  them  implies  a  proccM 
be  perfoi-med.     And  the  geometric  locus  dtffeci 
completely  from  an   algebraic  equation  of  two 
three  variable  Quantities,  as  a  ts^le  of  logarttk 
from  a  formula  for  finding  them.     In  this  casei  ihi 
geometric  construction  for  any  number  of  poiots  ii 
obvious.     It  is  meteiy  a  cotuiuuation  of  that-  ooos, 
position  of  forces,  by  which  the  action  of  iwo  ^tm 
discovered.     It  can»  indeedi  only  bccooie  defioitebv 
supposing  all  the  points  giveo  in  pOMtioo  1  wr  iM 
then  find  the  amount  pf  the  force  tor  thac   p^mtp^ 
But  the  algebraic  equation  can  do  no  momc^  ssncv  it 
can  only  be  applied  to  use  by  ^finding  as  ftrithn>ettgl 
value  of  any  of  its  roots* 
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AU  thii  frii3e«  wf  ktve  msi»po»ed  the  points  A  ami 

B  ta  be  relatively  at  rest  j  but  it  must   be  evideut 

ihlt    the   ▼ariety  is   immeiiac»    if  we  take  differcat 

fiO«itioQa  and  distances  of  theee  poititn.     Eoscovicli 

(  hasemiinerated  many  of  the  more  remarkable  ca«ee* 

It  will  be  sufficieiit  for  us  to   notice  a   few  of  the 

more  iimple,    and    those  especially  which    may  be 

referred  to  in  ibe  physical  application  of  the  theory. 

In  the  finit  place,  the  attraction  of  C  toward*  A 

and  B»  in  those  greater  distances  at  which  the  curve 

w^  forces  «cn«bly  coincides  with  that  of  gravity,  will 

^wmvY  be  towards  D»  proporUonal  to  the  reciprocal 

^of  the  square  of  DC»  and  sensibly  double  of  what 

icorretponds  to  that  distance  in  Fig.  1.    AndUie  caie 

r  will  be  the  same  in  maaiea  conaiiUag  of  any  number 

Inof  points  I  the  attraction  being*  sentibly  the  sum  of 

-^t&e  forces  of  lU  the  points  which  constitute  theie 

(utaMes. 

But  in  those  smaller  distaiiceSf  at  which  the  curve 

•  viods  about  the  axis*  the  actions  of  the  points  upon 

each  other  will  sometimes  be  attractive,  sometimes 

re^uUive«  and  the  forces  resVihin^  therefrom  will  be 

.  inhmtely  diversified.     So  that,  although  xlie  force  of 

/gravity  be  universal,  and  depend  only  on  the  mass 

Land  the  distance,  yet  those  properties,  which  depend 

^ron  the  action  of  matter  at  smaller   distances,  as  the 

. « rejection  and  refraction  of  light,  and  the  separation 

L  of  colours  I  thr  impressions  on  the  various  fibres,  in 

.  tlAtiAg,  hearing,  smelling,  and  feeling  ;  coheaione,  se- 

[ccretioot,  nutritions,  fermentations,  pr  us,  ex* 

Lfptosjonsy  and  all  the  phenomena  of  ci.  ,   and  a 

•thousand  others,  however  various  in  thfir  clTccts,  may 

11  be  aaiisfdctorily  explained  on  the  principles  of  this 

[r  theory. 

Suppose  the  point  C  be  placed  any  where  in  a  line 

[^  DCf  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  or  any  where  in  the  line 

.joining  them,  Fig.  3.     It  is  evident  that,  in  the  first 

caae,  the  action  of  B  and  A  being  equal  and  of  the 

,  *  i«me  kindt  the  access  or  recess  of  the  point  C  will 

ivbe  in  the  Une  DC  {  and  the  curve  expressing  the  forces 

•Acting  on  Ci  might  be  found  by  drawing  B  d  equal 

.to  any  abscisses  from  Fig.  1.  i  laying  off  in  it,  de  its 

)  corresponding  ordinate  ;  drawing  e  a  at  right  angles 

rto  DC,  and  making  the  perpendicular  dh  equal  2dat 

»€>n  any  of  the  sides  for  repulsion,  and  on  the  oppo- 

ttte  side  for  attraction.     The  curve  will  cut  the  axis 

^in  various  points ;  it  will  also  pass  through  the  point 

^,  and  have  a  similar  branch  on  the  opposite  side  of 

>*AB  i  in  which,  however,  the  sides  expressing  attrac- 

^iJOn  and  repulsion  will  be  reversed.     Each  interscc- 

[itson  will  be  a  limit,  and  the  point  D  will  be  a  linut 

I  of  cohesion  or  non -cohesion,  according  as  the  arch 

^en  either  side  of  it  is  attractive  or  repulsive.     It  will 

|#lso  be  a  weak  limit,  for  the   opposite  forces  of  A 

and  B  will  nearly  destroy  each  other,  although  t^ie 

kj^ints  be  a  small  matter  out  of  the  straight  line, 

Ift  the  second  case,  where  the  point  C  is  taken 

nf  where  in  the  line  AB,  the  curve  which  expresses 

^  the  law  of  forces  may  be  thus  found.     Fig*  4.     For 

any  point  rf,  assume  two  abscisses  in  Fig.  l„  the  one 

equal  to  A  rf,  the  other  to  <^  £  ;  and  taking  the  cor- 

^.fcsponding  ordinates,  lay  oS  dh  equal  to  their  sura 

^  or  their  difference,  according  as  they  ar^  of  the  same 

inrof  different  kinds,  assuming  one  side  of  the  axis 

\B  to  express  excess  in  repulsioDj  and  the  other 


excess  in  attraction.     The  curve  will  pais  through  Boscovich'* 
the  point  D,  and  the  directions  will  be  changed  as  jj*^*^  ^ 
,M   fU^  former  case.     If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  p(^i|^^ 

B,  it  will  be  an  asymptote  to  the  curve  on  phy, 
vnnwi  aiJc*,  smce  the  repulsion  of  B  will  prevent  ab-  -  I'r— i^-tm  r 
solute  contact.  There  may  be  several  limits  or  in- 
tersections, either  between  A  and  B,  or  beyond 
tbcm  ;  and  according  to  the  distance  at  which  we 
suppose  A  and  B  to  be  posited,  the  attractive  force 
of  the  one  may  neutralise  the  repulsive  force  of  the 
other,  or  doable  its  attractive  force,  and  vice  ocfiiu 

Let  the  three  points  A,D,  B,  be  in  a  stnMit  PtATt. 
Hne»  their  mutual  action  will  be  0,  if  the  three  dis-  *-XV. 
Unccs  AJ),  DB,  AB,  be  each  the  distances  of  hmiu.  *^'8-  ^ 
The  point  D  may  be  attracted  by  both  extremes, 
repelled  by  both,  or  attracted  by  one  and  repelled 
by  the  other.     These  cases  are,  however,  vastly  dif- 
ferent 5  in  the  first,  if  D  be  removed  from  its  place 
to  C,  it  will  return  to  it  again  i  in  the  second  it 
will  recede  still  farther.     In  die  former  case  we  have 
an  instance  of  cohesion  |  in  the  second  of  oon-cobe* 
sion.     In  the  third  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  point  D 
will  move  away  from  the  repelling  end,  and  approach 
the  attractive* 

In  the  first  case,  the  three  points  may  reUin,  to 
sense,  their  rectilineal  situation,  however  powerful 
the  force  may  be  which  tends  to  disturb  them.  If 
the  force  be  in  the  direction  of  the  line,  it  will  be 
sufiicient  if,  for  the  middle  point,  the  attraction  in* 
creases  very  much  with  the  increase  of  distance  from 
cither  extreme ;  and  for  either  extreme  point,  if  the 
repulsk>n  decreases  very  much  with  the  increase  of 
distance  from  the  middle.  Should  the  force  be  im* 
pnesscd  perpendicularly,  as,  for  example,  if  the  mid- 
dle point  be  urged  in  the  direction  DC,  then  the 
forces  may  be  so  powerful  as  at  a  very  small  distance 
to  resist  any  other  of  the  same  kind.  Should  the 
force  constantly  urge  the  point  D  towards  C,  and 
A B lo  the  opposite  side,  wc  have  a  bending  or  in* 
Aexion  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  forces  acting  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  joining  the  j>oints  ADfi,  will 
produce  a  compression  or  dilatation.  The  forces  re* 
sisting  this  may  be  so  powerful  as  to  render  this 
change  almost  imperceptible,  or  they  may  be  weak, 
so  as  to  admit  of  conniderable  deviation  from  the  ori- 
ginal situation.  In  this  manner  we  may  have  an  idea 
of  rigidity,  and  of  flexibihty  and  elasticity. 

If  the  twojbrces  AQ,  BT  be  pcrpaidkular  to  AB,  Vlg.  5* 
or  parallel  to  one  anaUier,  the  third  Jhrce  CF  xmill 
uUq  be  parallel  to  them  and  equal  to  their  sum^  but 
in  the  contrarty  direction.  For,  draw  CD  parallel  to 
them,  and  also  KI  to  AB  ;  and  since  CKzrV^B,  the 
triangle  CIK  is  equal  and  similar  to  BTV  or  TBS  ; 
and,  therefore  CI=BT,  and  IK=BS=;:AR=QP. 
Wherefore,  if  IF  be  taken  =AQ,  and  KF  drawn, 
tlie  triangle  Yl  K=  AQP  f  and^  therefore,  FK  is  equal 
and  parallel  to  AP  orXC,  and  CLFK  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  diameter  of  which,  CF,  expresses  the  force 
of  the  point  C,  is  parallel  to  AQ  and  BT,  and  is  ecjual 
to  their  sum,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  Also, 
since  SB :  BT,  ai  BD  :  DC^  and  QA  :  AR  : ;  DC 
:  DA  ;  tberefore,  by  equality,  AQ  s  BT  : ;  E  ^  ^  \  ; 
that  is,  thejbrces  in  A  and  B  are  ui^the  't 

ratio  of  Ute  di^f  V D,  DB, yrojn  iAe  n^/n   tine 

C  D I  drawn  t  ^  n  the  di  rtcl  ion  oft  h  cjgfw ' 
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Thts  theorem  is  general,  aud  iipplies  equally  to 
the  mutual  -action  of  three  points  having  any  position, 
whether  in  a  right  line  or  not.  But  ila  application 
to  unequal  masses  makes  it  mncli  more  general,  and 
will  lead  ua  to  the  equtlibnum  of  the  Ir^er,  centres 
of  osciUatton,  percnfision,  &c. 

If  the  three  points  do  not  lie  in  a  straight  line, 
they  will  be  in  equtlibrio  only  when  the  diat^ncea  eic- 
preesing  the  sides  of  .the  triangle  correspond  to  h* 
mit8.  L>ti  AE,  EB,  BA,  (Fig.  7.)  be  distances 
constitutmg  an  assemblage  of  this  kind ;  and  let 
AE^EB  :  let  FEOH  be  an  ellipse  pas^ng  through 
E,  with  A  and  B  its  foci.  Let  AN,  Fig,  L,  be 
equal  to  the  semi  transverse  DO^BEr=AE»  and  let 
DB  be  less  than  the  breadth  of  the  next  arcs  LN, 
NP,  Fiff.  7. ;  and  the  arcs  NM,  NO,  Fig,  7^,  equal 
and  similar.  It  h  plain,  that  if  the  point  E  were 
moved  to  Ci  the  attraction  of  A  in  CL,  and  repul- 
sion of  B  in  CM,  would  compose  a  force  in  CI  along 
the  tangent,  which  would  return  C  to  E  ;  since  BC 
would  be  as  much  shorter  than  at  firat  a-s  A  was 
longer  ;  and  to  these  equal  removals  from  the  inter- 
section, equal  ordioates  or  forces  will  correspond. 

But  should  the  point  E  be  brought  ta  O,  the 
forces  of  A  and  B  will  be  equal  and  opposite,  and 
no  motion  will  arisey  unless  the  point  be  oihcrtv^ise 
somewhat  removed  from  it,  in  which  case  it  will  re- 
cede still  farther,  and  pass  with  an  accelerated  mo- 
tioo  towards  E  or  H,  The  points  E  and  H,  there- 
fore, are  exa4;tly  similar  to  the  limits  of  cohesion  in 
the  ori^nal  curve,  Fig  1 .  ;  the  points  F  and  O  are 
limits  or  non-cohesion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
distance  BC  was  that  of  a  Hmit  of  non-cohesion,  the 
less  distance  CB  would  produce  an  attraction  CK  ; 
the  greater  AC,  a  repulsion  j  and  the  resulting  foTx:e 
CG  would  make  the  point  C  pass  to  O,  So  that, 
in  that  case,  F  and  O  would  be  limits  of  cohesion^ 
E  and  H  of  n  on -cohesion. 

The  point  C»  if  removed  a  little  from  the  pcri» 
phery  of  the  ellipse,  will  return  towards  it ;  for  the 
increasing  attractions  when  it  passes  without  the 
ellipse,  and  the  increasing  repulsion  when  within  it^ 
wilt  compose  a  force,  in  either  case,  tending  towards 
•  the  periphery  and  the  limits  of  cohesion.  This  as- 
semblage of  three  points  may  even  serve  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  solidity,  for  if  any  thing  should  stop 
the  motion  of  the  point  B,  Fig.  7»»  while  the  point 
A  is  made  to  revolve  round  it,  as  from  A  to  A' ;  the 
point  E  will,  in  like  manner,  pass  from  E  to  E',  still 
preserving  the  original  form  of  the  triangle.— 'But 
enough  of  the  system  of  three  points. 

The  system  of  four  or  more  points  would  afford  ns 
a  much  greater  variety,  were  we  carefully  to  examine 
them.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  if  two  points  be 
situated  in  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  and  two  others  at 
the  vertices  of  the  conjugate  axis,  they  will  form  a 
kind  of  square  or  rhombus ;  and  if  on  the  four  angles 
of  this  souare,  there  be  coaceived  a  series  of  points  of 
the  same  kind,  to  any  height,  some  idea  may  be  rot  of 
the  BoHd  rod,  in  wnich,  if  the  base  be  inclined,  the 
whole  superstructure  will  immediately  be  moved  to  one 
tide.  And  the  celerity  of  conversion  wiU  depend  partly 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  connecting  forces ;  for  should 
that  be  weak,  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  will 
move  more  slowlyi  and  the  rod  wiO  be  bent  like  a 


switch.  And  four  points  may  be  placed  ont  of 
same  plane,  so  that  they  will  pow 
their  position,  even  by  the  help  of  a  ^  lii 
distance  sufficiently  powerful :  for  the  lour  potnlf 
may  be  arranged  as  a  triangular  pyramid)  whioi  «3 
therefore  constitute  a  kind  of  particle  mo^  tenacioiu 
of  its  ihape.  Of  four  of  these  particl««y  ilitpoied  ia 
another  pyramid,  a  particle  of  a  ieco»d  order  may  ht 
formed,  less  firm  on  account  gf  the  gneatcr  dtstmce 
of  the  primary  particles  comppcing  it,  wkftACt  ike 
action  of  external  points  upon  it  will  bo  mort  m- 
equal.  In  like  manner,  of  these  partickf  othert  my 
be  formed  of  a  higher  (urdtr,  Mill  less  firm;  and 
at  length  we  may  arrive  at  those,  which^  bemg 
greater,  are  more  moveable  and  variable*  upon  i 
chemical  operations  depend,  and  of  which  tlie_ 
bodied  are  composed  ;  so  that  we  winsld  arrive  tt 
same  thing  as  Newton  has  proposed  ui  hit  la^ 
query  respecting  his  primary  and  etemeotary  |«r- 
ticles,  which  compose  other  partkles  of  vteri^^  or- 
ders. 

And  here  we  would  beg  leave  to  ohjeot  to  Be^ 
covich,  that  since  he  has  admitted  that  aU  thenar, 
tides  of  matter  may  be  formed  upon  the  suppoistioQ 
only  of  one  limit  oi  distance,  what  good  reaaoer  en 
be  given  for  supposing,  as  he  has  done,  that  the*: 
are  a  succession  of  changes  from  attractioo  to  tepid* 
sion,  and  vice  versa,  according  t-  ♦'a-  change  in  tke 
distance  of  his  primary  points.  is  is  to  cos- 

tradict  one  of  the  first  rules  of  piiiui^piMsiarf  sad  to 
multiply  caused  without  necessity*  Would  it  not 
have  been  infinitely  preferable,  to  have  proceeded  it 
once  upon  that  supposition,  for  the  existence  of  wkMi 
he  appears  to  have  brought  forward  such  ahtinjOTt 
proof?  In  so  doing,  his  theory  would  liaveuppmvd 
abundantly  more  simple,  and  coitally  aatistaciory. 
We  can  see  no  use  whatever  for  ttiat  vague  and  IVo* 
teus-bke  law  of  forces  which  he  has  just  been  cil»- 
Wishing,  unless  it  be  to  use  a  favourite  phraae  of  \m 
own,  to  exhibit  the  infiHitaJkcunditai  imorkt.  How 
different  from,  we  had  almost  said  how  uAi^atitlit' 
tory  in  comparison  to,  the  beautiful  law  of  NewtOi* 
ian  gravity,  by  which  the  infinite  variety  of  pbjtieal 
astronomy,  the  more  generally  it  is  applkdy  is  tke 
more  completely  explained  !  Compared  to  tbiSi  ■* 
deed,  the  theory  of  Boscovich  is  like  the  Ofbl,  the 
deferenta,  and  the  epicycles  of  our  forefathers^  which, 
instead  of  explaining,  only  tended  to  multiply  the 
difficulties  of  our  progress  in  science.  But  we  deCir 
this,  and  some  other  remarks,  until  we  have  com* 
pleted  our  account  of  the  theory,  mod  to  the  mm 
time  return  to  its  application  to  mechanics,  P^^MP 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work,  and  wbicD  ii|  ki 
reality,  httle  dependent  upon  this  peculiar  liw  «f 
forces. 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  masaeti  ike 
first  subject  whkh  offers  is,  the  numerous  and  import* 
ant  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  These  Ift 
readily  derived  and  demonstrated  from  our  tbeoryi 
but  are  of  such  importance,  that  we  shall  make  then 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  i  See  Coitrf  ^ 
Gravity.  )  In  the  mean  time  we  shall  only  i^mm* 
that  our  author  has  demonstrated  ffetierallyt  thii  • 
trtrj  mass  ttiere  must  be  some,  aod  only  one  ceotie; 
he  shows  by  what  means  it  may  be  geoer&Uy  dot)* 
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flnined ;  he  points  out  and  supplies  the  defect  of  proof 
in  the  common  way  of  finding  the  centre  of  «cTe- 
ral  bodies;  illustrating  the  subject  by  the  multipUca* 
tion  of  number  5,  and  lire  com  position  of  forces  ;  and 
he  demonstrates  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Newton^ 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  undisturbed  by  mutual 
internal  forces ;  consequently,  that  the  quantity  of 
mot  loo  in  the  nni  verse  is  prescri'ed  alway«  the  same, 
when  computed  in  the  same  direction,  and  therefore 
that  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  con- 
trary. 

From  this  law  of  the  equality  of  action  and  re- 
mction,  readily  flow  the  law*  of  collision,  discovered 
tt  the  same  time  by  Wren,  Huygens*  and  WitUis, 
la  is  mentioned  by  Newton,  when  treating  of  this  very 
law,  (Priw.  lib  i-  Cor.  4-.  Ax.)  Bosco vie h  derives 
them  in  thiti  way.  Suppose  a  soft  globe  or  ball  goes 
fbrwar  J  with  a  less  velocity,  and  followed  by  another 
soft  globe  with  a  greater  velocity,  so  that  their  centres 
be  always  carried  in  the  Ime  which  joins  them,  and 
that  the  one  ^t  length  hits  the  other,  which  is  called  a 
direct  collision  j  this  hitting,  according  to  our  au* 
thor,  is  not  done  by  an  immediate  contact,  but  be- 
fore they  come  in  contact,  the  after  parts  of  the  first 
and  the  fore  parts  of  the  last  are  compressed  by  the 
mutual  repulsive  force;  and  this  compression  goes 
on  increasing  until  they  come  to  have  equal  veloci- 
ties, then  all  turther  access  ceases,  and,  consequentlyi 
all  further  compression  ;  and  since  the  boaies  are 
tohf  they  exert  no  mutual  force  after  compression, 
but  continue  to  go  on  with  equal  velocity.  And 
pincc  the  quantity  of  motion  will  be  the  same  in  the 
ame  direction,  we  must,  in  order  to  find  the  com- 
ity after  collision,  multiply  each  mass  Into 
i-  \',  and  divide  the  sum  of  theee  products  by 

the  ^um  of  the  massei!.  If  one  of  the  globes  were  at 
rest,  its  velocity  might  be  made  =0,  and,  if  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction,  it  might  be  taJten  with  a 
"negative  value* 

From  soft  bodies,  the  transition  is  easy  to  those 
which  are  elastic.  In  these,  after  the  greatest  com» 
pre.  si  on  and  change  of  figure,  the  two  globes  con- 
trnue  to  act  on  each  other,  untU  they  recover  their 
first  shape,  and  this  action  doubles  the  eflfcct  of  the 
former.  If  the  elasticity  be  imperfect,  and  the  force 
in  losing  shape  be  to  the  force  in  recovering  it  in  any 
given  nitio,  the  effect  of  the  former  to  that  of  the 
latter  will  also  be  in  a  given  ratio,  ( See  Collision  ) ; 
the  deductions  of  Boscovich  being  no  way  different 
from  those  given  In  other  elementary  treatises* 

Proceeding  now  to  oblique  concourse,  let  the  two 
globes  A  and  C  in  Fig,  8.  come  in  a  given  time,  by 
the  right  hnes  AB,  CD,  which  measure  their  velo- 
cities  into  physical  contact  at  B  and  D.  By  the 
common  mode,  the  effect  of  the  contact  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  Join  the  centres  by  the  straight  line  BD, 
to  which,  produced  if  necessary,  draw  the  perpen- 
diculars AF,  CH  i  and  completing  the  rectangles, 
AFBE,  CHDG,  each  of  the  motions  AB,  CD  is 
frsolved  into  two,  the  one  into  AF,  AE,  or  BE,  BF, 
the  other  into  CH,  CG,  or  CD,  DH,  The  first 
of  these  on  each  side  remains  entire  ;  the  second,  FB 
and  HD,  make  a  direct  collision.  We  must  there- 
fore find,  by  the  law  of  direct  c^dlision,  the  velocities 
DK,  DI,  which,  according  to  that  law,  %vili  be  dif- 
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fcrent   for  different  sorts  of  bodies ;    and  we  must  Base oviebl, 
compound  these  with  the  forces  or  velocttios  expres-  ^^^*^  ?^  ^ 
scd  by  the  straight  Hnes  BL,  DQ  lying  in  the  same  p|*,X^^ 
straight  lines  with  BE  and  GD,  and  equal  to  ihetn  ;  phy, 
therefore  BM  and  DP  will  express  the  velocities  and  '     ^^^_»> 
direction  of  the  motions  after  collision.     The  reso- 
lution of  motions  in  this  way.  is  considered  as  a  real 
and  actual  resolution,  the  one  of  which  continues  un« 
altered,  the  other  undergoes  a  change  j  and  in  the 
case  which  this  figure  expresses,  k  altogether  ex- 
tinguished, and  then  another  is  produced  agaui.    But 
the  thing  takes  place,  in  fact,  without  any  real  resolu* 
tion,  in  the  following  manner :    The  mutual  force  Ko  real  re- 
which  acta  upon  the  balls  B,  D,  gives  to  them,  du-  solution  «f 
ring  the  whole  time  of  tlie  coUision,  the  contrary  vc-  f^fc^** 
loctties  BN,  DS,  equal,  in  this  case,  to  those  two,  of 
which  the  one  is  commonly  supposed  destroyed  and 
the  other  reproduced  j  these  forces,  compounded  with 
BO  and  DR,  equal,  and  in  the  same  direction  with 
AB,  CD,  and  therefore  expressing  the  entire  effect 
of  the  preceding  velocities,  exhibit  the  veiy  same  re* 
suiting  velocities  BM,  DP.     For  it  is  evident,  that 
LO  will  be  equal  to  AE  or  BF,  and  therefore  MO 
:r  BN,  and  BMNO  a  parallelogram.    In  Hke  manner, 
DRPS  is  a  parallelogram.     Wherefore  there  is  no 
real  resolution  in  this  case,  but  merely  a  composition 
of  motions  5  namely,  the  former  velocity  persevering 
by  the  vis  inert iett  and  that  compounded  with  the 
n€w  velocity  which  the  forces  produce  that  act  in  the 
cot  h  stun. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  a  ball  Strikes  abliquely 
on  a  plane,  when  a  heavy  body  descends  on  an  in- 
chned  plane,  or  is  constrained  to  move  in  the  arch  of 
a  circle,  by  being  suspended  by  a  thre2Ni,  the  case 
may  be  always  explained  without  having  recourse  to 
the  resolution  of  forces  or  motions,  and  ail  the  pheno- 
mena shown  to  depend  only  on  the  composition  of 
forces:  thus  the  procedure  of  nature  is  always  simple 
and  uniform.  And,  indeed,  that  this  is  general,  appears 
evident  from  the  theory ;  since  no  motion  can  be  par* 
tially  obstructed,  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ab-  ^ 
solute  contact ;  and  that  any  point  is  freely  moved 
ta  empty  space,  and  at  liberty  to  obey,  at  the  same 
time,  the  velocity  it  had  previously  acquired,  and  the 
forces  which  arise  from  all  the  other  points  of  mat- 
ter. Accordingly  Boscovich  can  sec  no  necessity  for 
introducing  the  principle  of  the  vires  tuW,  which 
Leibnitz  and  otliers  have  brought  forward  to  ex- 
plain the  common  doctrine  of  the  resolution  of  forces, 
since  those  very  instances  employed  to  demonstrate 
their  existence  may  be  equally  well  explained  w^ith- 
out  them*  One  instance  may  be  given  in  the  oblique 
collision  of  elastic  bodies.  Let  (I^g*  9.)  the  triangles  pi^ji,.^ 
ADB,  BHG,  GML,  be  right  angled  at  D,  H,  M,  lxv. 
so  that  the  sides  BD,  GH,  LM,  are  each  equsd  to  F15.  '^ 
half  the  base  AB;  and  let  BG,  GL,  l^Q  be  paral- 
lel  to  AD,  BH,  GM,  the  bail  A,  with  tjie  velocity 
AB^2,  hits  at  B  the  equal  ball  C«  lymg  m  DB 
produced  from  the  oblique  impact,  it  communicates 
to  It  the  velocity  CE=:l  =  DB,  which  it  loses  itself, 
and  then  goes  on  in  BG  with  the  velocity=v^5s  AD. 
In  like  manner,  if  it  meets  the  ball  I,  it  communi- 
cates to  it  the  velocity  IK=1,  while  it  loses  IH;  and 
its  velocity  in  GL  is=v^2;  then  communicating  to 
L  the  velocity  OP35I1  it  goes  00  with  the  velocity 
5c 
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LQ=lt  ai>^  which  it  cotnniunicates^  by  direct  con« 
course,  to  the  baU  R.  Wherefore,  say-  they,  with 
that  force  which  it  had  with  the  velocity  2,  it  has 
communicated  to  four  balls  equal  to  it«  forces  which 
being  each  —1,  make  a  total  of  ^j  and  since  the  ori- 
ginal velocity  was  2,  the  forces  are  not  as  ihc  aitnple 
velocities  into  the  maisea.  but  as  tlte  squared  of  the 
velocities.  But  in  the  theory  of  Boscovich  thi«  ar- 
gument has  no  force.  The  ball  A  does  not  commu- 
nicate a  part  of  its  velocity  AB  resolved  into  DB, 
TB|  to  the  ball  C,  and  with  it  a  part  of  its  force* 
There  act»  upon  the  balls  a  new  and  mutual  force  in 
opposite  directiops,  which  impresses  upon  the  one 
the  velocity  C£»  and  BD  on  the  other.  The  velo- 
city of  the  former  ballj  expressed  by  BF,  equal  and 
in  the  same  direction  with  AB,  i&  compounded  with 
4he  new  acquired  velocity  BD,  and  there  arises  the 
velocity  BGt  less  than  BF  from  the  obliquity  of  the 
composition.  In  like  manner,  a  new  mutual  force 
acts  on  the  baits  at  G  and  I,  L  and  O,  Q  and  R^  aud 
the  new  vdocities  'of  the  first  ball  GL,  LQ»  zero, 
compos  the  velocities  GH  and  GN,  LM  and  LS, 
LQ  ai»d  QL,  without  either  any  actual  jCiSoilution  or 
translation  of  vis  tha> 

In  the  collision  of  bodies  and  reflected  motion,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  since,  by  this  theory,  there  are 
no  continuous  gkibes,  no  continuous  planes;  the 
most  part  of  the  phenQOciena  above  meiaiuued  take 
place  only  perceptibly,  and  ^ot  with  a  strict  ac- 
curacy. The  change  of  direction  in  impact  in  not 
made  in  one  point,- but  by  a  continued  curve,  since 
the  forces  %ct  sit  a  distance,  something  in  the  way  of 
AB  ^nd  DM,  Fig.  10.  if  the  forces  act  only  by  re- 
pulsion, If  there  be  alternate  attractions  and  repul- 
aions,  the  body  will  ^iroceed  by  a  winding  course. 
But  it  is  still  evident,  that  if  the  forces  be  equal,  at 
A?qual  distances,  the  two  halves  ABQ  and  QDM  are 
fCquiil  and  similar.  If  the  piane  CO  be  rough,  as 
must  be  the  case  in. nature,  and  as  we  have  exhibited 
if)  the  Figure,  this  equably  of  forces  will  not  take 
place;  but  if  the  inequalities  be  very^  small  in  respect 
of  the  distance,  the  irregularity,  from  this  cause,  will 
.also  be  f mail;  and  it  roust  be  observed,  tliat  all  the 
^Qts  within  the  segment  RTS  will  be  in  action, 
^riiich  ivill  render  the  inequality  so  much  the  mgre 
ioaperccptible. 

In  this  manner  one  may  obcerve,  that  light  will 
J>e  reflected  at  equal  angles,  from  glass  sufficiehtly 
polished,  altliough  the  polishing  matter  has  left  some 
vmall  inequahties.  But  from  surfaces,  which  are  sen- 
sibly rough,  tl  muet  be  dispersed  irregularly  and  in 
all  directiotis* 

Xo  apply  the  theory  to  the  refraction  of  light,  let 
ttere  be  two  parallel  aurfaces  AB,  CD,  Fig.  1 1,  an4 
a  moveable  point  without  them.  At  some  distance 
it  is  not  acted  on  by  any  force,  but,  within  that,  is 
urged  by  forces  which,  however,  are  always  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane.  Let  it  approach  either  of  them 
in  the  direction  GE,  with  the  velocity  HE*  Let 
this  be  expressed,  or^  sg  it  is  usually  called,  resolved 
into  the  two  HS,  and  S£.  After  ingress,  between 
the  planes^  its  motion  will  be  incurvated  by  tliese 
iorces,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  not  to  alter  its 
-velocity  parallel  to  tlui  planes ;  but  its  perpondicidar 
yeloGity  will  be  materially  changed*  Ther«  arc  three 
cases'    lot,  The  velociLv  ES  may  be  extinguished 


I 


somewhere  in  X,  and  then  the  bod) 
back  by  the  same  forces,  will  pass  gii  m  a 
and  we  have  the  same  phenomena  as  Ln   F 
2d,  The  body  may  passou  to  CD,  with  a 
velocity  as  at  O,  where  taking  PN=rF 
less  tiian  SE,  the  angle  DON  is  le  .  l«i 

GEA  of  incidencts     r^d,  If  the  vel'  a- 

ecdj  then  op  being  greater  thao  SE,  tW  an^lc  D<r# 
will  be  greater.  And  it  will  be  easy  to  dcmo[i^:nt«» 
that  the  sine  of  the  angle  NES  of  tnci  1  .4 

a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angl^ 
tion  PON, 

We  shall  now  conwder  the  mutual  action  of  ^^^-^^ 
masses,  being  a  more  general  application  of  t ! 
tern  of  three  points.     Let  the  thr^e  masses,  oi 
the  centres  ot  gravity  are  A,  B,  and  C,  act  t 
other,   with  forces  directed  towards  the    ^ 
gravity ;  and  first  let   us  consider  the  tl 
the  forces.     The  force  of  the  point  C,  v, 
tive  on  either  side,  as  CV,  Cd,  will  be  C 
sive,  as  Cy^  Cir,  it  will  be  CZ  j  and  the    :  n 

either  case,  will  pass  through  the  tna«f  i  i 

when  produced  to  the  opposite  v 
one  case  the  interior  angle  ACB, 
one  veitically  opposite.    With  the  ailractive  furctCV 
towards  B,  and  repulsive  CY  from  A,  the  re«ultSQi 
force  is  ex.     The  opposite  supposition  ^irc*  C 
each  of  which  keeps  without  the  triangle,  and  cuts 
the  external  angle.     To  the  first,  Cr,  the  attractioiii 
BP  and  AG  correspond,  and  these,  with  the*  nnr^t. 
tions  AE  and  BN,  would  produce  the  fo?  4 

BQ  i  but  with  the  repulsions  A I  and  BR,  i 

produce  A  H  and  BQ.    I  n  either  case  the  t  1- 

wards  the  same  side  of  the  line  AB,  and  c^lh^^  ^.^tji 
cater  the  triangle  tending  tovvards  it,  or  both  of  them 
go  away  from  it,  and  tend  in  .a  direction  oppoi^ite  U 
that  of  the  force  C^  in  respect  of  AB.  To  the  se* 
cond,  CZ  must  correspond  tl)e  repnl  "'"'    :A 

AL,  which,  with  the  repulsions  AI,  ,  .J 

AK,  BS;  but  with  the  attractioni  AL,  hbi,  they 
form  AD  and  BM.  Of  the«ef  the  first  pair,  af  ^B 
as  the  last,  lie  towards  the  same  side  of  A  ^e 

directions  of  both,  when  produced  backw  ^x 

the  triangle,  but  with  contrary  directions  to  CZ  i  or 
they  go  away  without  the  triangle  m  oppostie  dirrc* 
iions  from  CZ.  Thirdly,  if  CX  be  g*  .  woidd 

be  produced  by  CV,Cy,  then  BPand,    _      .izi^\ 
to  it,  and,  if  the  first  be  coiijoined  with  BNj  we 
have  BO  entering  the  triangle  ;  but  if  wvth  BR, 
indeed  BQ  falls  without  the  triangle  as  well  aa  CX 
the  corresponding  forces  A L  aii^^  ^^  •  ""^^  — 
which,  at  least,  enters  the  .tria  -d 

back  ;  wherefore  there  is,  in  evti )  Ldbc,  qI 

the  directions  which  passes  through  the  ti  it 

then  what  was  said  in  the  cases  of  C  tf  anu  i«^»  re- 
turns respecting  the  other  two.  We  have  thcreldie 
the  following  theorem  :    If  thrtv  -iCt  00  nc^ 

other,  with  forces  directed  to  the  of  grancv, 

the  compound  force,  acting  on  oue  at  kast,  bas  %  dh 
rection,  which,  at  least,  when  prodttced  toward*  ikr 
opposite  parts,  will  cut  the  inter  of  tJir  ir^ 

angle, atid  enter  it ;  The  remain:  boili  «Qtii» 

or  they  both  avoid  the  triangle,  «nd  always  prucvnl 
towards  the  same  parts,  in  respect  of  the  liu:r  kxlntaf 
thr  centres  of  the  masses :  And,  in  the  fr  J 

the  three  forces  tend  towards  the  inienor  ^,  ..,>  ..* 
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'^  fMrcrnd  anrrles  ;  or  all  Icufl  away 
\r  in   the   vertical  oppoiiie  an* 

t[k^  :   ijuL   ni   iti'.    ttccond  ca«e,  Willi  iTfpcct  to  the 
in^joming  the  two  mnstscSf  tliey  tend  t*>ward*  ibe 

f^^  c»{ipo*(te  parts  from  that  toward*  wKicb  tlie  force  of 
the  firtt  mias  h  directed. 

and  more  cle^nt  theorem^  relattiig  to  the 
4\^  'y  that  ihf  directions  of  all  the  three  com- 

poui^d  '.  ''    reduced  both  ways,  will  pass  throag-H 

theirar}.  I  nd  if  the  point  be  within  the  tmngie, 

they  tend  duectly  all  to  it,  or  all  from  it ;  but  if  with- 
Ottt  the  tnangle,  two  tend  din^ctly  towards  it,  and 
the  ihird  from  it,  or  the  r??ver9e, 

Th;?t  ill  three  pas*  tlirough  one  point,  ii  thtis  de* 
mt  ;    In  any  figure,  from  13  to  18,  which  ex- 

tldi  0  different  cases  above  mentioned,  let  the 

^'®'  force  of  C  be  that  which  enters  the  tnangle^  and  let 
the  other  two  HA,  QB  meet  in  D.  The  force  be* 
longing  to  C  is  ako  directed  by  D,  Let  CV,  Cdhe 
the  composing  forces,  and  having  drawn  CD,  let  VT 
be  parallel  to  CA,  meeting  CD  in  T  ;  if  it  be  ahowii 
tiut  it  is  emial  to  Cr/,  the  thing  n  proved,  since,  by 
drawing  r/T,  we  have  dV  a  parallelogram,  lu  eqtjn* 
lity  will  be  seen  by  considering  the  ratio  of  C  V  to 
Cflf,  as  compounded  of  the  6ve  ratio*  CV  :  BP# 
BP:  PQ;  PQ,  orBR  :  Al;  AIorHprC//.  The 
6rst,  by  calling  A,  B,  C  masses,  of  which  these  are 
the  cetitres  of  gravity,  is,  from  the  cqualitv  of  action 
and  reaction,  tlic  rulio  B  :  C.  The  second  sin*  PQB 
or  ABD,  to  sm.  PBQ  or  CBD  i  the  third  A  :  B  ; 
the  fourth  sire  HAC  or  CAD,  to  sine  GHA  or 
BAD  S  C  :  A.     The  thre^  ratios  of  the 

maj»te^  ^         the  ratio  BxAxC:  BxCxA, 

i  ratio  of  equality*     There  remains  the   ratio  srn, 

»ABDx«in,ACD.tosin.CBDx»m*BAD.  For  sin, 
ABD  and  aw,  BAD,  put  AD  and  BD  proportion- 
al to  them  ;  and  for  sin.  CAD  and  sin.  CBI),  put 
iin.ACDxCD      _,  sm.BCDxCD         ,  , 
-— aud equal  to  theae 

bv  trigonometry  ;  and  we  have  the  ratio  sin*  ACD  yC 

CD  :  Fin.  BCD  X  CD,  that  is,  sin.  ACD  or  CTV 

(et]Ual  to  it  sine  VI,  C A  are  parallel,)  to  sin,  BCD 

K    or  VCT,  01*  vi-hich  is  the  samtf,  tbe  ratio  of  CV  :  VT. 

■     Therefore  CV  :  C ^^  : :  CV  :  VT,  or  C^=VT;  and 

^     therefore  CVTD  a  parallelogram.  Q.  E.  D, 

Cor,  Should  two  of  the  forces  be  parallel,  the  third 
mu$t  also  be  parallel,  and  the  middle  one  has  the  op* 
posite  direction  of  the  other  two. 

Cor,  If  the  directions  of  two  forces  be  given,  the 
third  may  be  found,  being  drawn  through  their  point 
of  concourse-^ 

Let  us  next  corhpart  the  tnagnitudes  of  the  forces 

*^Jicrc  immediately  occurs  this  theorem :  The  acce- 

**^"*""  T  f^i'ces  of  any  two  masses  are,  in  the  ratio, 

indcd  of  the  direet  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the 

ingicA,  which  the  line,  joining  their  centres,  makes 

with  the  lines  joining  the  same  centres  with  the  cen- 

'  ird,— the  inverse  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the 

h  the  directions  of  the  forces  make  With 

1  to  the  third, — and  the  in- 

For  BQ  i^  to  AH  as  13^  -  BR,  and  BR  :  AT  and 

,1  :  AH.  The  first  nitio  is  that  of  the  Bities  QRB, 

or  eft  A,  IQ  the  sine  BQR,  or  PBQ»  or  CBD  ;  the 

KJcdtid  as  A  ;  B  J  the  third  sin,  I  HA,  or  HAG,  or 


CAD,  to  the  sin.  HIA,  or  CAB:  these  ratios, 
changing  the  order  of  antecedents  and  cou#equciit», 
are  the  ratios  of  sin-  CBA  :  sin  CAB,  which  is  the 
first  direct  ratio  ;  dn.  CAD  ;  sin.  CBD,  which  i^lhe 
second  or  inverse  ratio,  and  of  the  mass  A  to  Bt 
which  is  the  third  and  inverse  ratio.  The  demon- 
stration is  the  same,  if  BQ  or  AH  be  compared  j  and 
in  this  demonstration  the  angles,  or  their  sopplement^, 
having  the  same  sines,  may  he  taken  indis.  ly^ 

From  this  proposition,  a   number  of  el.  >N 

laries  are  derived ;  but  as  they  cannot  ca^iily  be 
abridged,  we  refer  our  learned  readers  to  thr  work  of 
the  author.   We  shall  only  observe,  thjrtll:  cf 

of  the  lever,  and  of  the  equilibrium  «>f  for  in 

the  same  plane,  are  derived  with  fact! 
of  the  usual,  but  unphilonophical,  «u-^  -"t- 

llexibie  connecting  lines,  destitute  ot  aii  foice  but 
cohesion*  With  equal  case,  he  derives  the  proper* 
lies  of  the  centres  oi  oscillation,  conversion,  and  prr- 
cus^iuii.  But  ere  we  take  leave  of  thht  part  of  the 
subject,  wp  cannot  refrain  from  offertng  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  the  solution  of  the  foUowing  pro- 
blem, respecting  the  equilibrium  of  J  wo  masses  con* 
nected  by  two  other  poinu,  since  all  that  relates  to 
momentum  and  equilibiium  in  the  lever  is  compn!« 
hended  in  it. 

I^t  there  be  any  number  of  points  of  matter  in  At 
which  call  A,  and  any  number  in  D,  which  call  D, 
Let  all  thetj  points  be  solicited  in  the  directions  AZ, 
DX,  parallel  to  the  ^iven  straight  line  CF,  however 
different  may  he  the  forces.  Let  there  be  in  C  and 
B  two  points,  which  mutually  act  on  each  other,  and 
on  the  points  situated  in  A,  B,  and  by  these  actionSf 
hinder  all  action  of  the  forces  in  A  and  B,  and  all  mo- 
tion of  the  point  B  i  the  motion  of  C  being  pcven^ 
ed  by  the  contrary  action  of  some  fulcrum  upon  whidi 
it  acts,  accordmg  to  the  direction  compounded  of  all 
the  forces  it  has.  Required  the  ratio  of  the  sam  of 
the  forces  at  A  and  D  must  have  to  this,  that  the 
equilibrium  may  exist,  and  likewise  the  magnitude 
and  direction  ot  the  force  exerted  on  the  fulcrum  at 
C. 

Let  AZ,  DX  express  the  parallel  forces  of  all  die 
points  in  A  and  D.  That  tiieae  tnay  be  opposed^  there 
should  be  equal  and  contrary  forces  at  these  points, 
viz.  AG,  and  DK.  These  must  arise  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  points  C  and  B,  according  to  the  d^ht 
lines  AC  and  AB  on  A,  and  on  D  according  to  DC 
and  DB»  Having  drawn  GI,  GH  pamllel  to  BA, 
AC,  it  is  plain  that  the  force  AG  must  be  com* 
posed  of  AI  and  AH,  of  which  the  first  repels  any 
point  in  A  from  C,  and  the  second  attracts  it  to  B. 
On  account  therefore  of  the  equality  of  action  and 
rcactioo,  the  point  C  wdl  be  repelled  from  A,  and  B 
will  be  attracted  t  in  like  manner  C  will  be  rrpeUed 
from  D,  and  B  attracted.  The  point  C  therefore 
has  two  forces,  one  in  the  direction  AC,  and  eqot] 
to  lA  drawn  into  A  ;  the  other  equal  to  DM  mio 
D,  and  in  the  direction  CD  :  in  like  manurr,  B  is  ajf* 
fectcd  by  the  two  attractions  HA  X  A,  and  LD  X  D* 
The  force  resulting  at  B  ought  to  be  equal,  and  op- 
posite to  the  resulting  force  at  C»  It  has  therefore 
the  direction  BC,  when  the  pomt  C  is  within  the  an- 
gle ABC,  and  the  reverse  when  withoirt  it :  and  to 
produce  the  equivalent  reaction  in  CB,  we  ma#t  gtre 
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icli'i  C  the  two  opposite  forces,  eqtial  also  to  HA  X  A  and 
'^^     LDxD.     Wherefore 


The  point  of  A  has  two  forces,  A  I,  AH. 

The  point  of  D  has  two  forces,  DM,  DL. 

The  point  of  B  has  two  forces,  A  X  AH,  D X LD. 

And  C  four,  A  X  I  A,  D  X  MD.  A  X  HA,  D  X  LD. 

Now  let  the  line  BC  express  the  magnitude  of  the 
force  compounded  of  CN  and  CR  parallel  to  DB» 
AB*  BN  and  BR  will  express  the  magriitude  of 
these  forces  as  well  as  their  directions,  ana  therefore 
RCt  NC}  equal  and  parallel  to  thctn,  will  depress  the 
third  and  fourth  forces  of  the  pomt  C,  Produce  AC 
and  DC  till  they  meet,  in  T  and  O,  the  lines  RT, 
NO  drawn  parallel  to  VF,  GZ,  or  KX,  and  drop  the 
perpendiculars  AF,  DE,  RS,  NQ. 

Since  I  AG,  CTR  are  similar,  having  their  sides 
parallel,  and  also  CON  and  MDK,  therefore  as  IG 
or  AH,  to  CR  or  BN  or  A  X  AH,  (that  is  to  say, 
as  1  h  to  A,)  so  is  AG  to  TR,  and  AI  to  TC 
TR  is  therefore  equal  to  GA,  (or  AZ,)  drawn  into 
A,  and  CT=I  A  X  A.  The  former  consequently  ex- 
presses the  sum  of  the  forces  AZ  of  all  the  points  of 
A ;  the  latter  the  first  part  of  the  force  of  the  point 
C,  viz.  A  X  1  A,  For  the  same  reason,  NO  will  ex' 
press  the  sum  of  alt  the  forces  DX  of  all  tlic  points 
in  D,  and  OC  the  second  force  of  the  point  C,  viz. 
D  X  DM.     Wherefore 

The  sum  of  the  parallel  forces  in  A=:  TR. 
The  sum  of  the  parallel  forces  in  Diz  NO. 
The  two  forces  in  B=r  BN,  BR. 
The  four  forces  in  C^  CT,  OC,  RC,  NC* 

Now  it  is  obvious,  that  the  first  CT  and  third  RC 
compose  the  force  RT— the  sum  of  parallel  forces  in 
A,  and  that  OC  and  NC  compose  NO  the  sum  of 
the  like  forces  in  D.  Wherefore  it  is  also  evident, 
that  the  fulcrum  C  is  urged  by  the  point  C  alone, 
with  a  force  which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  pa- 
rallel forces  in  A  and  D,  and  is  equal  to  their  sum  ; 
that  is.  It  is  urged  io  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the 
points  in  A  and  D  were  in  the  point  C  alone,  and 
acting  with  these  forces  immediately  on  the  fulcrum. 

Besides^  from  the  same  parallelism  of  the  sides 
we  have  the  following  triangles  similar,  viz.  CNO 
and  DPC  ;  CNQ  and  PDE  ;  CPR  and  VCN  ; 
CRS  and  VNQ ;  CVA  and  TCR  j  VAF  aod 
CRS. 

These  exhibit  the  following  proportions ; 

ON  :  CP  :  :  NC  :  PD  :  :  NQ :  DE. 
CP  :  CV  : :  CR  :  NV  :  :  RS  ;  NQ. 
CV  :  RT : :  VA  :  RC  : :  AF  :  RS, 

In  which,  comparing  the  first  column  with  the  last, 
we  have  by  perturbate  equality  ON  :  RT  :  :  AF  : 
DE.  That  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  parallel  forces  in  D, 
to  whkh  ON  is, equal,  is  to  the  sum  of  all  the  forces 
in  A=:TR,  as  the  perpendicular  distance  A F  f  from 
the  latter  point  to  the  line  which  passes  througii  the 
fulcrum  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  forces)  to  the 
perpendicular  distance  DE  from  the  former  point  to 
the  same  Unc.  Wherefore  the  ratios  required  are  now 
found ;  anB  we  have  a  demonstration  of  the  funda* 
mental  property  of  the  lever  in  the  commooly  iuppo- 
ie4  desperate  caee  of  parallel  forces* 


We  shall  onlv  take  notice,  m  thit  {ilAceiof 

mode  in  which  the  theory  is  applied  to  the  pi 
and  velocity  of  fluids.   Let  the  points  Umt'  (  Vmt. 
in  any  straight  line  AB,  tend  in  that  c. 
cxtenial  force  the  action  of  which  t..-^-  ^^^..^ 
stroy  by  their  mutual  forces,  so  that  they  autr  ia 
librio.     Between  the  first  point  A,  and  the  « 
next  it,  there  must  be  a  repulsive  force  equal  to 
external  force  acting  on  A.     The  second  point 
therefore  be  urged  by  this  repulsive  force,  as  well  tj 
by  its  own  tendency-     The  repulsive  force  between 
the  second  and  third  must  be  equal  to  this,  and  so 
on,  increasing  towarcfs  B,  which  will  be  urged  for- 
ward by  the  sura  qf  all  the  external  forces  of  the 
points  before  it. 

But  if  the  points  are  not  in  one  straight  linef 
but  dispersed  throughout  a  parallelopiped.  Fig.  21.  ^L- 
whereof  FH  is  the  base  perpendicular  to,  and  EFHG  1^^^ 
a  section  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  exteniil 
force,  it  may  be  shown  by  the  composition  of 
forces,  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  tbr  imil^ 
sive  forces  with  which  the  base  acts  on  the  psritckt 
next  it,  is  in  this  case  also  equal  to  the  §um  of  ^1 
the  external  forces,  and  this  either  in  solids  or  fluids. 
But  since  the  parts  of  a  fluid  are  free  to  move  ia  Mf 
direction,  the  reason  of  which  we  aliall  see  hcmfWt 
each  particle  will  be  pressed  in  every  direction  with 
the  same  force;  so  that  in  any  plane  11^  the  forcei 
are  every  way  equal,  and  any  particle  N  in  LM  will 
be  urged  towards  FH  as  towards  EG ;  aod  hence 
we  see  at  once  the  reason  why  the  base  FH  recetvtt 
the  same  pressure  from  the  fluid  F'  '^  *  CKIH, 
as  from  the  whole  FEGH  i  and  the  ,i  LM 

receives  a  pressure  upwards  from  ,the  particln  Nt 
equal  to  what  it  would  receive  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  mass  LEAM.  In  this  way,  therefoTTf 
the  hydrostatic  paradox,  bellows,  &c»  admit  of  ex* 
planalion.  If  to  increase  the  repulsive  force  cocill* 
derably,  much  change  of  distance  be  requisite,  the 
compression  of  the  mass  will  \^e  sensible,  and  tikcf 
wise  the  increase  of  density  among  the  lower  mtt 
tides  J  such  is  the  case  with  aiiv  If  the  nepuuift 
force  be  powerful  at  small  changes  of  distance*  dit  - 
mass  will  appear  as  if  incompressible ;  which  ia  tl|9  * 
case  with,  water*  mercury,  &c. 

When  a  free  exit  is  allowed  to  the  particles  of  i 
mass  of  this  kind,  by  means  of  an  orihce,  they  wsB 
escape  with  velocities  corresponding  to  the  form  by 
which  they  are  impelled.  The  first  particle  will  W- 
gin  to  move  by  the  repulsive  force  with  which,  il  if 
pressed  by  the  neighbouring  particles  ;  then  thci^ 
cond,  being  more  distant  from  it  than  from  the  ibinl, 
vrill  also  nrvove  away  with  a  force  corresponding  to 
the  dliference  between  the  repulsions,  and  thejdbit 
more  slowly  t  the  particles,  therefore,  will  dcmnnc 
by  the  first  being  accelerated,  until  at  length  At  re- 
pulsive force  ceases,  or  an  attraction  bcgms*  so  thtf 
there  will  be  some  oscillation  ;  but  this  only  dumg  i 
very  short  space  of  time.  The  velocities  will  dcpm 
on  the  area  of  a  curve,  the  axis  of  which  exprewei  t^ 
space  passed  over  from  the  beginning  of  the  isolMi^ 
We  know,  that  in- the  elHux.of  water  the  velocttii 
are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  heights,  or  compfV* 
ing  forces.  This  may  be  expressed  by^the  logMc 
curve,  as  weU  as  by  many  others,     Wbctbcr  ^ 
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lame  abiolote  velocity  takes  place  ifi  all  ilaida,  is  mat- 
ter of  experiment.  But  we  shall  now  prcicc*!d  to  the 
applicaliun  to  pliysic*  j  what  has  b<-cii  already  said  re* 
spccting  mechanicSi  bctng  a  specimen  of  the  bounil* 
less  feitility  of  the  field  before  us^ 

Applkaiion  of  the  Theory  to  Phtfsics. 

In  treating  of  the  application  of  the  theory  to  me^ 
chanicsi  we  have  noticed  many  things  cfinnectcd  with 
the  department  on  which  wc  nrc  about  to  enter.  But* 
in  order  to  proct-ed  with  moi*e  regularity,  we  shall  re- 
tun**  in  thts  place*  to  the  general  properties  of  bo- 
dies* and,  in  afterwards  proceeding  to  those  particu* 
Ur  properties  by  which  the  variety  of  nature  is  ex- 
plained, content  ourselves  with  the  deduction  of  the 
common  principles  on  which  their  respective  proper- 
ties depend. 

The  impenetrability  of  bodies  flows  naturally  from 
the  theory  of  repulsive  forces  acting  in  the  smallest 
distances,  the  mutual  compenetration  of  the  points 
being  thereby  prevented.  Besides,  as  the  least  part 
of  space  is  infinitely  divisible,  whilst  the  number  of 
points  of  matter  in  any  body  is  finite,  it  is  inHiuitely 
improbable  that  any  two  points  should  ever  meet ; 
aecing  there  can  be  an  infinite  number  of  lines  for 
them  to  move  in,  besides  that  which  joins  them.  If, 
indeed,  there  were  no  repulsive  forces,  every  mass 
would  pass  freely  through  every  other,  as  light 
through .glass^  &c,  and  yet  without  any  real  compe- 
netration ;  but  the  forces  extending  to  some  distance, 
hinder  thw  free  passage.  Now,  the  curve  of  forces 
roay  have  no  asy^mptotic  arch,  except  the  first  DE, 
in  Fig.  1.  of  which  the  asymptote  is  in  the  begin- 
ning tj/  the  abscisses.  Or  it  may  have  several  such 
ares*  In  this  second  case,  if  there  be  any  asymptote 
ai  a  distance  from  the  beginning  of  abscisses,  which 
has  a  repulsive  arc  without  it,  and  an  attractive  arc 
within,  then  the  points  placed  al  a  nearer  distance 
cannot  pass  outwards,  Jior  those  at  a  greater  distance 
come  nearer.  And  in  this  way  we  may  conceive  a 
particle,  a  bfieet,  or  a  wall,  composed  of  such  points 
which  would  be  altogether  impenetrable  by  any  ex- 
ttrnal  force.  But  in  the  first  case,  where  there  is  no 
mptotic  arc  except  th«  first,  it  is  plain,  that  if 
locity  sufficiently  great  be  given  to  any  mass,  it 
pass  through  any  other  without  any  derange- 
It  of  parts.  For  a  certain  time  is  requisite,  in  or- 
that  the  forces,  by  their  action,  may  produce 
the  smallest  motion  j  and  we  may  suppose  this 
Tine  by  the  swiftness  of  the  motion  to  be  dimirushed 
riihout  limit.  Thus,  an  iron  ball  may  pass  swiftly 
lar  several  strong  magnets,  without  being  sensiblv 
attracted  by  them,  although  its  passage  might  be  al- 
ther  prevented  if  it  should  move  more  slowly*. 
M  the  motion  of  the  ball  be  not  eo  great,  it 
derange  some  of  the  nearest  magnets,  and  even 
r  them  away  with  it,  although  the  others  at  a 
rreattT  distance  be  not  sensibly  affected.  Thus,  a 
Sail  Irom  a  gun  passes  through  a  plank  of  wood 
lout  deranging  any  part  but  that  which  lies  be- 
ire  it,  though  it  would  break  all  the  neighbouring 
parti  if  its  motion  wcrr  slower.  And  it  is  probably 
^  vast  v€kcUif  of  itght  which  carries  it  through 
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pellucid  homogeneous  space  without  any  compene* 
tration  or  derangement  of  its  rectilineal  motion. 

From  impenetrability  arises  physical  extension ; 
For,  since  the  points  of  matter  cannot  occupy  the 
same  place,  they  must  necessarily  be  posited  without 
each  other  i  and  iince  they  cannot  be  in  absolute 
contact,  they  must  be  separated  by  fome  space,  how- 
ever  small,  not  all  in  one  line  or  plane,  but  diffused 
in  space,  extended  in  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  al-i 
though  so  near  each  other  that  the  interval  escapes 
our  senses. 

FroDT  extension  arises  figurability,  since  the  spice  Figure, 
throughout  which  the  points  are  dispersed  has  its 
limits,  upon  which  its  figure  depends.  The  figure, 
however,  of  those  bodies  which  fall  under  our  notice 
can  never  be  accurately  defined,  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  of  all  surfaces  ;  but  wc  take,  in  a  vague 
and  indistinct  way,  that  figure  which  seems  to  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  true  form.  Thus,  we  say  the 
world  is  a  globe,  or  a  flattened  spheroid,  although 
^he  roughness  of  its  surface  makes  it  very  different 
indeed  from  either  the  one  or  the  other.  From  iu 
gure  arises  bulk,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
whole  space  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  which 
is  inclosed  within  the  external  surface,  and  therefore 
our  idea  of  it  must  be  equally  vague  with  that  of  the 
figure.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  the  whole  quantity 
of  matter,  or,  according  to  Boscovich,  the  number 
of  points  belonging  to  it.  Our  ideas  of  masaare 
yet  more  vague  and  indeterminate  than  those  of  bulk 
or  figure  j  tor  it  is  not  clear  what  roust  be  excluded 
when  we  take  only  the  matter  belonging  to  a  body. 
For  all  bodies  are  composed  of  very  heterogeneous 
parts,  as  IS  evident  frt^m  ocular  inspection,  as  well  as 
chemical  analysis.  Some  exclude  from  the  mass  of 
bodies  that  very  fine  ether,  much  rarer  than  air, 
which  they  suppose  interspersed  throughout  space; 
and  even  the  air  which  occupies  the  pores  of  most 
bodies,  is  considered  as  forming  no  part  of  them. 
The  water  and  air  are  no  part  of  the  spunge ;  but 
who  considers  the  blood  and  juices  as  forming  no 
part  of  the  animal,  or  the  sap  as  no  part  of  the  living 
tree ;  And  air  has  been  shown  to  exist  fixed  in  many 
b9dies,  and  essentially  contributing  to  their  constitu- 
tion and  properties.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that . 
our  notton  of  the  mass  of  a  body  is,  as  yet|  Jbut  arbir 
trary  and  rude. 

Density,  is  the  relation  of  the  bulk  to  the  mtit»  Dtamj' 
and  is  greater  when  the  mass  is  greater  in  the  same 
bulk.  Hence  the  measure  of  dennity  in  the  mass  dir 
vided  by  the  bulk.  But  this  theory  differs  from  the 
common  opinion,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  suppor 
sing  that  there  can  be  no  limit  to  the  density  of  bo- 
dies, since  the  points  of  matter  roay  approach  to 
each  other  indefinitely  near,  or  may  be  removed  to 
an  indefmite  distance. 

The  inertia  of  bodies  arises  from  the  tneitia  of  the  hienia. 
points,  and  their  mutual  forces  :  For  having  denuM^ 
strated,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  syttcm  i» 
either  at  rest,  or  movet  untlonnly  in  a  straight  hn% 
undisturbed  by  the  mutual  actiou  of  the  pomts  coin* 
posing  the  svstem  $  it  is  plain,  that  the  same  thing 
must  take  place  in  all  boilies ;  and  the  vu  inertm 
cqnsiltf  in  oothing  else  beiiig  the  detenmoatloa  o£ 
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continuing  in  the  same  state  of  rest,  or  uniform  mo- 
tion. 

Mobility  is  a  consequence  of  the  curve  of  forces, 
whichy  expressing  by  its  ordinates  the  determinations 
to  access  or  recess,  necessarily  implies  mobility,  or 
the  possibility  of  motion.  Some  have  mentioned 
quiescibility,  or  the  capability  of  being  at  rest,  as  a 
property  of  matter.  Boecovich  thinks  it  does  not 
exist  in  nature,  at  least  as  at  present  constituted ;  and 
he  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  senti- 
ment, by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of  infini- 
ties,  and  the  law  of  continuity.  He  proceeds  next  to 
the  consideration  of  the  law  of  equal  action  and  reaction, 
which  had  been  already  proved  in  the  second  part. 

Divisibility  is  assumed  by  many  as  a  property  of 
matter,  and,  with  respect  to  continued  space,  infinite 
divisibility  is  undeniable ;  but,  when  we  consider 
matter  as  made  up  of  a  finite  number  of  points,  the 
divisibility  has  evidently  a  limit ;  for,  if  we  suppose 
it  carried  so  far  as  that  the  intervals  are  less  than  the 
distance  between  the  points  of  matter,  subsequent 
sections  will  divide  not  matter  but  empty  space.  But 
although  there  be  no  divisibility  in  infinitttm^  accord* 
ihg  to  our  author,  yet  there  is  what  he  calls  compo- 
jiibility,  which  answers  the  same  purpose :  That  is 
to  sai^,  between  zn-f  two  points  of  matter  there  may 
be  interposed  a  third,  another  between  this  new  one 
and  each  of  the  first ;  and  «o  on  without  limit.  So 
that,  within  a  eiten  space,  however  small,  there  may 
be  such  a  number  of  points  as  if  distributed  through- 
out a  greater  space,  may  leave  no  cubic  space  so 
saiall  as  to  be  altogether  free  of  matter.  • 

Universal  gravity,  at  all  sensible  distances,  is  also 
a  part  of  our  theory  ;  and  perhaps  the  curve  of  forces, 
after  extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  planetary 
and  cometary  system,  may  intersect  the  axis,  and 
pass  to  repulsion.  This  would  obviate  the  objection 
made  to  tbe  Newtonian  doctrine  of  attraction,  that 
the  planets,  stars,  and  all  matter,  must  be  thereby  at 
length  condensed  into  one  mass.  If  such  a  repulsion 
takes  place,  the  curve  may  even  wind  again  about  the 
axis,  and  form  limits  of  cohesion.  And  in  this  way 
It  IB  possible  that  our  sun,  with  all  the  fixed  stars, 
may  torm  a  particle  of  an  order  superior  to  those 
which  compose  our  system,  and  belonging  to  a  sys- 
tem vastly  greater. 

From  gravitation  we  proceed  to  cohesion,  which 
has  never  been  so  well  explained  as  by  the  theory  of 
Boscovich.  It  arises  immediately  from  the  limits  of 
cohesion,  of  which  we  have  already  treated  in  the 
first  part^  of  that  article,  and>  therefore,  we  need  not 
here  enlarge  upon  it. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  particular  properties  of 
bodies,  by  which  the  infinite  variety  of  nature  is 
accounted  for.  .  And  here  the  variety  offered  to 
us  by  the  theory  is  indeed  immense:  For,  iu  the 
first  place,  there  may  be  different  numbers  of  points 
constituting  particles  of  the  same  bulk ;  then  the 
bulks  may  vary  soi  that  no  two  particles  have  the 
same  bulk,  mass,  or  density ;  or,  these  beinr  the 
same,  the  figure  may  be  infinitely  varied ;  and  the 
points  may  be  altogether  placed  towards  the  exte- 
rior surface,  or  dispersed  throughout  the  mass ;  or 
of  different  densities  in  different  parts  of  the  particle. 
And  great  as  may  be  the  variety  in  the  number  and 


distribution  of  the  points,  the  variety  in  the  motoal  i 
forces  of  the  particle  is  still  more  unlimited.  Thn^ 

The  parts  of  fluid  bodies  are  easily  separated  from,  ^^^ 
and  moved  amon^,  one  another.  This  seems  owing  to  pd., 
their  being  spherical  and  homogeneous.  Their  forces  ^^ 
are  in  a  great  measure  directed   to   their   centres,  ^^a^ 
They  arc  therefore  at  liberty  to  be  moved  round ''^ 
each  other,  and  will  yield  in  any  direction  to  «  very 
small  force.     Between  the  particles  of  some  there  b 
very  little,  if  any  attraction,  as  in  sand,  dry  powders, 
and  seeds,  which  approach  much  to  fluidity ;  othen 
have  a  sensTble  attraction,  as  water,  or,  more  percep- 
tibly, mercury,  and  the  like,  since  they  form  them- 
selves into  drops ;  in  a  third  sort,  as  air,  there  is  t 
powerful  repulsion,  and,  unless  confined,  they  wiU 
dilate  themselves  to  a  great  extent ;  the  particles 
must  therefore  be  not  in  utiiits  of  Cohesion,  but  in  i 
repulsive  arc  of  the  curve  expressing  their  forces. 

When  the  figure  of  the  particles  recedes  much  from  Sofidir; 
being  spherical,  or  the  distribution  of  the  points  is 
unequal,  tlie  free  circular  motion  cannot  take  phwe, 
and  the  consequent  lateral  forces  will  produce  sul  the 
phenomena  of  solidity.  Thus,  if  two  parallelopipeds 
be  situated  beside  each  other,  and  in  some  limit  of 
cohesion,  the  one  cannot  move  away  without  bring- 
ing the  other  vrith  it  by  the  increasmg  atnacticn, 
(^  move  tovrards  the  other,  without  pushing  it  beflHt 
it  by  the  increasing  rppulsion.  And  if  it  be  any  iny 
inchned,  the  other  parallelopiped  will  be  attracted  on 
one  side,  and  repelled  on  the  other,  and  of  course 
will  follow  the  inclination  of  the  first.  A  continued 
series  of  parallelopipeds  will  form  a  long  fibre,  or  a 
solid  rod,  of  which  if  the  base  or  end  be  inclined,  the 
whole  will  folkiw.  The  same  is  true  of  ail  other  fi- 
gures, however  unequal. 

If  the  limits  in  which  the  particles  are  situated  be  (j^ 
powerful,  the  bodies  vrill  appear  hard  and  inflexible)  flati 
but  soft  and  flexible,  if  these  limits  be  weaker.  If  ife  daddi 
arches  of  attraction  and  repulsion  Ao  not  extend  far  ^' 
on  either  side,  the  particles  may  come  in  flcxunr  to 
new  limits,  and  remain  without  any  effort  to  recover 
their  shape,  as  lead,  and  other  ductile  bodies.     If  the 
arches  be  very  small,  and  if  after  that  no  action  or  i 
repulsion  take  place,  the  bocfy  is  fragile,  or  brittk. 
If  the  arches  arc  longer,  the  same  force  will  continoe 
to  act,  and  bring  back  the  body  to  its  former  posU 
tion  ;  nay,  in  consequence  of  the  accelenMed  osotioa, 
the  parts  will  pass  their  former  positions,  and  vibrttt 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  which  mtais  we  accooat 
for  elasticitv. 

Viscous  bodies  occupy  the  me»  between  solids  nd  ^^ 
fluids ;  having  less  cohesion  than  the  one,  and  nnfie 
than  the  other.  Besides  their  mutual  tenacity,  they 
have  a  force  of  attraction,  whereby  they  stick  to 
other  bodies,  and  niioisten  them.-  This  biimidiCy  h 
relative.  Water  will  stick  to  soMe  bodies,  and  is 
expelled  by  others^ 

The  composition  of  crJf^dS&!eti.  and  organic  b6*  or^ 
dies  appears  very  wonderful.  But  if  we  cooaiBrwa. 
that  particles  may  be  so  formed  As  ia  ceftain  paitttf 
their  surfaces  to  attract  c^itxib '  other  pxrttete^  fa 
others  to  repel  them,  it  is  easy  to  eoncetve  how  ^wy 
may  only  coalesee  in  certun  peculiar  figures  ;  and  iii 
this  way  secretion,  aulritSoayrniid  iregemtf np  iniy%e 
equally  explained. 
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Tbt  re^slance  of  fluids  to  bodies  in  motion  arises 
partly  from  the  motion  impressed  on  tbe  panicles  of 
the  fluid,  sinccr  according  to  tbe  Uwi  of  coUiMon, 
the  bodv  imprcsiing  a  motion  on  another  will  loae 
some  Of  ita  own.  It  also  arises  partly  from  the  for- 
cet  exerted  by  the  particles  against  those  winch  ob- 
itnKri  their  motion.  To  define  accurately  the  l^ws 
of  resistance,  is  a  matter  by  no  means  easy.  We 
iliould  know  the  law  of  forces^  the  number  and  dis- 
position of  the  particles.  And  after  all  the  problem 
would  be  too  complicated  for  pur  analytical  skill. 
But  it  may  be  generally  observed,  that,  m  so  |ar  as 
it  arises  from  the  inertia  of  the  fluid  itself,  the  resist* 
aacc  is  as  the  density  and  square  of  the  velocity  joint- 
ly. As  the  density,  because  with  an  equal  velocity, 
^Uke  lesistance  will  be  as  the  number  of  particles  mo- 
ved. As  the  square  of  the  velocity,  because  the 
number  of  particles  moved  will  be  as  the  velocity, 
and  the  motion  impressed  on  each  will  be  also  as  the 
velocity*  Tlie  resistance  arising  from  the  mutual  for- 
ces of  the  particles,  will  be  constant,  or  as  the  times 
only,  if  these  forces  be  equal  in  all  the  particles ;  but 
as  a  greater  velocity  will  produce  a  greater  compres- 
mm  among  the  particles^  and  of  course  produce  great- 
er mutual  forces,  the  resistance,  therefore^  is  partly 
constant,  and  partly  also  in  some  ratio  of  the  veloci- 
ty. And  with  this,  experiments  appear  pretty  well 
to  agree. 

The  principles  of  chemical  operationa  are  all  dedu* 
cibk  from  the  same  source,  namely  from  the  variety 
e(  the  particles.  Were  they  subjected  to  the  obscr- 
vaiion  of  our  senses,  there  might,  without  doubt,  be 
a  general  reason  given  from  the  theory,  for  every  chc* 
Qucal  operation.  But  for  this  would  be  required  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  texture  of  every  particle, 
aad  its  disposition  in  the  general  mass ;  and  a  skill  in 
geofli^ry  and  analysis,  which  far  exceeds  tbe  powers 
of  tlie  human  mind. 

Some  of  these  phenomena  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
Io«ri»  The  particles  of  some  sohds  have  a  less  attrac- 
tion far  each  other,  tlian  for  those  of  some  fluids. 
HcDGe  these  particles  are  separated,  and  surrounded 
dfi  all  sides  by  the  fluids  The  mixture  is  therefore 
composed  of  globules,  and  retains  its  fluidity.  In 
this  way  we  may  have  an  idea  of  solution.  But  as 
the  attractive  force  will  cease  at  a  little  greater  dis- 
tance, the  solid  particles  will  only  be  covered  to  a 
certain  depth ;  «jid  the  ^uid  is  then  said  to  be  scUu- 
Tidedm  If  another  substance,  whose  particles  are 
more  attracted  by  those  of  the  Buid,  be  introduced 
iitta  the  mixture,  the  particles  which  had  been  con- 
glonierated  round  the  former,  will  be  drawn  away 
and  accumulated  round  those  of  the  latter,  whicn 
will  be  dissolved  in  their  turn  ;  while  the  former  by 
its  natural  gravity,  falls  down  in  a  fine  powder.  This 
is  ai^tdpredpUaiion ;  and  perhaps  rain  is  a  precipi- 
tation of  this  kind,  when  the  aqueous  particles  are 
abandoned  by  the  air.  The  combination  of  two  6utds 
frequently  forms  a  solid ;  and  it  is  often  observed 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie  compound  is  greater 
than  the  mean,  or  its  mass  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
c'oqipotient  substances.  This  may  be  explained  by 
iufipofing  that  the  particles,  in  the  first  case,  come 
into  limits  of  cohesion ;  and  that  in  the  other,  by  being 
«ittracted  more  strongly »  they  came  iota  Smaller  dis- 


tances.    When  a  solid  is  combined  with  a  solid,  it  is  Bo»wivJt|^. 

necessary  to  dtssolvei  or  reduce  one  of  them  to  po*v-  l^^'^J^li 

der,  so  that  their  small  particles  may  approach  to  j^jjio^o. 

and  join  each,  other.    This  is  principally  done  by  fu'C,  phy. 

which,  by  its  vehement  agitation »  and  ihc  intestine    ^^m^m,^^^^ 

motion  of  its  particles,  may  account  for  the  pheno- 

m'^na  of  fusion,  Itquefaclion,  an^!      '     '  By 

this  violent  agitationi  ouranthot  count 

for  several  other  of  the  I  i^uy,  such 

as  fermentation,  efferve  But  the 

reader  acquainted  with   n.i>tkru  U  put 

little  value  on  such  explanatioob  ..  facts 

at  that  tinie  known  were  too  few,  ui  tly 

described,  to  enable  him  to  found  a  p^  ui  ry* 

And  we  have  since  seen  many  others  i  .cung 

the  same  structure*  who  ^ad  more  n  ^^  mite* 

rials  than  Boscovich. 

Fire  he  conceives  to  be  a  sort  of  fermentatton,  piie, 
which  chiefly,  if  nut  solely,  takes  place  in  sulphure- 
ous matter,  when  it  meets  with  the  matter  of  hght 
in  sufficient  abundance.  Tbia  agitation  separates  the 
parts  of  other  bodies,  and  brings  their  particles  into 
new  spheres  of  action,  by  which  a  small  spark  may 
speedily  propagate  the  motion  throughout  a  great 
mass  ;  as  the  foot  of  a  small  bird,  alighting  on  the 
top  of  a  precipice,  may  move  the  sand,  and  that  the 
gravel  and  stones  below  it,  until  at  length  great  rocks, 
towards  the  bottom,  tumbling  in'p  the  eea,  m^y  pro- 
duce a  wide  and  lasting  agitation.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, if  the  limits  of  cohesion  of  any  body,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  powerful  repulsive  arc,  the  small  motion 
produced  by  a  foreign  body,  may  make  some  or  all 
of  the  points  pass  tiie  limits  of  cohesion,  and  be  re- 
pelled from  each  other  with  great  focce  and  velocity ; 
so  that  a  volatilization  may  take  placc^^  deflagra- 
tion, or  sudden  explosion. 

Light  may  be  a  sort  of  very  fine  fluid,  or  a  kind  Li^ht 
of  vapour,  thrown  off  by  vehement  fiery  ferments* 
tion.  Its  celerity  may  be  accounted  for,  by  suppo- 
aing  the  repulsive  arcs  sufficiently  powerful :  its  reo- 
tihueal  propagation,  by  its  great  velocity,  which  af- 
fords little  time  for  the  fonpes  gf  the  points  to  pro- 
duce any  sensible  effect ;  and  aUso  by  the  equality  of 
actions  on  all  sides,  in  a  medium  which  is  homogenc- 
ous.  This  homogeneity  accounts  for  the  free  passage 
through  pellucid  bodies ;  whereaa  opacity  will  arise 
from  the  unequal  texture  of  heterogeneous  particles, 
producing  unequal  forces,  which,  acting  on  the  light 
in  various  directions,  inflect  it  in  various  ways ;  and, 
if  the  substance  be  somewhat  thick,  totally  prevent 
its  passage.  The  other  phenomena  of  hght  may  be 
explained  in  equal  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
the  theory,  as  is  done  by  our  author,  with  great  a- 
cuteness  and  ingenuity. 

He  next  proceeds  to  our  bi>diiy  sensations  of  taste,  BoUJIy  ten- 
sound,  smell,  and  feeling*  He  explains  these  much  wtioui. 
in  the  usual  way,  excepting,  that  for  the  imrtiediate 
contact  of  bodies,  or  of  the  particles  emitted,  he  sub- 
stitutes tht'  attractions  and  repulsions,  or  oscillations 
of  the  p?.rticles;  which,  indeed^  arc  particularly  well 
fitted  for  causing  that  motion  in  our  nerves«  which 
tbe  disciples  of  Hartley  have  supposed  to  take  place 
in  the  organs  of  sensation.  But,  indeed,  we  do  not 
see  how  aiiy  ^^  account  for  these  should  have 

been  inlrodn^  :.is  thtorv-. 
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In  explaining  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  he 
adopts  the  theory  of  Franklin  respecting  a  peculiar 
fluid,  which,  by  it  transference  and  constipation, 
produces  the  attractions,  repulsions,  sparks,  &c.  and 
even  lightning  and  thunder. 

As  to  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  they  mny  be 
all  reduced  to  the  attractions  ofcertain  substances  For 
each  other.  Perhaps  they  also  may  be  owing  to  the 
intervention  of  some  peculiar  effluvium ;  but,  m  either 
case,  they  are  sufficiently  reconcileable  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  theorv. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  the  first 
elements  of  matter  are  said  to  be  indivisible,  inextcnd- 
ed,  endued  with  the  vw  itiertim^  and  the  mutual  for- 
ces expressible  by  the  curve,  so  often  alluded  to ; 
yet  whother  this  law  be  intrinsic  and  essential  to 


those  elements ;  whether  it  be  sotnething  added  to  ^ 
them,  as  the  substantial  and  accidental  forms  of  the  *'*" 
Peripatetics ;  or  whether  it  be  the  free  law  of  the  ^ 
Author  of  Nature,  chosen  at  will  for  the  direction  of  pi," 
these  motions,  as  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Car-  ^ 
tesi^ ;  we  do  not  here  enquire,  nor,  in  truth,  can 
it  be  learned  from  the  phenomena  which  opinion  is 
the  most  correct.     The  theory  mav  be  employed  in 
any  of  these  modes  of  philosophismg,  and  fitted  to 
thepeculiar  turn  of  thinking  in  each. 

We  intended  to  have  concluded  this  article  with  a 
few  general  observations  on  the  theory  of  Boscovicb ; 
but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  the  subject 
under  the  head  of  Corpuscular  Philosophy,  these 
observations  may  be  introduced  with  equal  propriety, 
and  with  more  effect,  in  that  p?.rt  of  our  woriL.  (a.  m.) 
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BOSJESMANS,  or  Boshies-men,  the  name  of  a 
savage  people  who  inhabit  an  extensive  district  in  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  called 
Bosjesmans,  or  men  of  the  thicket,  from  their  lurkinfir 
among  the  bushes,  in  order  to  shoot  travellers  with 
their  poisoned  arrows.  The  Dutch  colonists,  who 
often  suffer  from  the  rapacity  of  this  people,  treat 
them  with  the  severest  retaliation.  They  fire  at  them 
as  if  thev  were  wild  beasts ;  and  Mr  Barrow  heard 
one  of  tlie  colonists  boast,  that  he  had  shot  with 
his  own  hands  nearly  SOO  Bosjesmans.  Those  who 
are  taken  alive,  in  any  of  their  predatory  excursions, 
remain  during  life  in  a  state  of  servitude. 

While  the  Bosjesmans  are  engaged  in  their  plun- 
dering expeditions,  their  haunts  are  in  the  kloofs  or 
chasms  excavated  by  torrents  of  water,  that  wash 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  high  stratified  mountains. 
A  succession  of  caverns  is  thus  formed,  the  highest 
of  which  is  chosen  by  the  Bosjesmans,  as  the  most 
difficult  to  surprise.  In  one  of  their  retreats,  which 
was  visited  by  Mr  Barrow,  he  observed  drawings  of 
several  animals,  executed  with  great  force  and  spirit, 
upon  the  smooth  sides  of  the  caverns.  The  materi- 
als which  were  used  were  charcoal,  pipe  clay,  and 
different  kinds  of  ochres.  A  black  substance,  re- 
sembling pitch,  or  rather  Spanish  liquorice,  formed  a 
tliick  coating  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cavern. 
It  bad  a  bituipinous  smell,  named  weakly  in  the  can- 
dle, grave  out  a  thin  brownish  fluid,  and  left  a  black 
coally  residuum  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  bulk. 
It  is  said  to  be  deadW  poison,  and  to  be  used  by  the 
Hottentots  for  poisoning  their  arrows.  The  Boqes- 
maus  live  together  in  small  hordes  or  kraals,  consist* 
ing  of  a  number  of  separate  huts,  each  of  which  is 
made  of  a  small  grass  mat,  bent  into  a  semicircular 
form,  and  fixed  down  between  two  sticks.  These  huts 
are  only  about  three  fe^  hi^h,  and  four  feet  wide,  and 
are  open  before,  and  closed  behind  with  a  second  mat. 
The  mould  within  the  hut  is  excavated  like  an  os- 
trich's nest ;  and  a  little  grass  strewed  in  this  simple 
liollow,  serves  for  the  bed  in  which  the  Bosjesmans 
Jie  coiled  round  like  some  of  the  lower  animals.    In 
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one  of  the  kraals  which  Mr  Barrow  taw,  there  were 
25  huts,  and  about  150' inhabitants.  ^ 

Bigamy  seems  to  prtfHrail  among  the  Botjenuuis.  ,^ 
The  elderly  men  have  two  wives,  one  that  is  young, 
and  another  that  is  past  childbearin|r  •  and  uo  degree 
of  consanguinity  prevents  a  marriage,  unless  in  the 
case  of  brothers  and  sistere,  and  parents  and  children. 

The  men  go  completely  naked,  and  the  women 
have  only  &  small  belt  of  springbok's  skin,  having  the 
fore  part  cut  into  loose  threads,  which,  though  perhaps 
intended  for  a  covering,  did  not  answer  the  parpote. 
The  men  had  pieces  of  wood,  or  a  porcupine's  quill, 
suspended  to  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  ;  and  some  of 
the  women  had  caps  like  helmets,  made  of  ass  skins, 
and  shells,  beads,  or  bits  of  copper,  hangine  on  their 
necks  from  their  curling  tufts  of  hair.  In  person, 
the  Bosjesmans  are  extremely  diminutive.  The  tal- 
lest of  the  men  was  only  ^  feet  9  inches  high,  while 
the  tallest  woman  measured  only  4  feet  4  incfaesL 
Though  they  have  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, yet  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  seem  to  be  the  ugliest  ot  all 
the  savage  tribes.  Their  hi^h  cheek  bones,  flat  nose, 
prominent  chin,  concave  v*sage,  and  sharp  rolling 
eyes,  resemble  those  of  the  ape  tribe ;  and  the  up^ 
eyelid  is  so  rounded  into  the  lower  on  the  nasal  side 
of  the  eye,  that  it  does  not  form  an  angle.  The 
protuberance  of  their  bellies,  the  projection  and  size 
of  their  posteriors,  and  the  great  curvature  of  their 
spine,  though  characteristic,  in  some  dmrCf  of  the 
whole  Hottentot  race,  belonsr,  in  a  stiUgreater  de- 
me,  to  the  Bosjesmans-  "  If  the  letter  S,"  siYi 
Mr  Barrow,  "  be  considered  as  one  expression  of  the 
line  of  beauty,  to  which  degrees  of  approximadoa 
are  admissible,  the  Bosjesman  women  are  entitled  to 
the  first  rank  in  point  of  form.  A  section  of  the  bodyi 
from  the  breast  to  the  knee,  forms  nally  the  iufi 
of  the  above  letter.  The  nrojedSon  of  the  posnsr 
part  of  the  body  in  one  subject,  measured  five  inches 
and  a  half  from  a  line  touchmg  the  spine.  This  pm* 
tuberance  consisted  of  fist,  and  wtien  the  wooks 
walked,  had  the  aunt  rkUcakms  appeannce  imagiip 
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«blct  every  ilep  being  aceomp&nted  with  a  quivenng 
and  treitittlou*  motion,  a«  if  two  xnasseft  of  jeJly  were 
attached  behind."  It  is  a  woman  of  exactly  thf^  de- 
icriptioQi  iUat  has  been  for  some  time  exhibit i rig  in 
JLondoQ  imder  the  name  of  the  African  or  Hoticntot 

But  though  the  general  Hgure  of  the  Bosjcsinanft  is 
remarkably  distorted,  yet  their  limbs  are  well  turned 
and  ppoportioned,  and  their  activity  is  truly  astoniah- 
iDg,  They  leap  from  rock  to  rock  with  the  velocity  of 
the  antelope,  and  horsemen  cannot  overtake  them  on 
Toagh  ground,  or  along  the  sides  of  mountains.  In 
order  to  give  them  additional  speed,  they  push  the 
testiclea  to  the  upper  part  of  the  root  or  the  penis, 
where  they  remain  as  fjrmly  and  securely  as  if  it  had 
been  their  natural  position. 

The  Bosjesman  women  possess  another  peculiarity 
of  a  very  singular  nature.  The  nymphs  are  in  all  of 
them  elongated,  and  in  some  of  them,  examined  by  Mr 
Barrow,  the  elongation  exceeds  five  inches,  though  to 
others  is  said  to  be  much  longer.  These  projecting 
labia  collapse  and  hang  down,  and  appear,  at  hrst 
sightt  to  be  a  mascuUne  organ.  Their  colour  is  livid 
blue  inclining  to  red,  not  unlike  the  excrescence  on 
the  beak  of  a  turkey.  This  deformity  is  said  by 
some  travellers  to  be  produced  artilicially,  by  sus- 
pending pieces  of  stone  from  the  internal  labia  ;  but 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  its  being  possessed 
by  Bosjeaman  women,  wha  have  been  taken  from 
their  mothers  when  infants,  and  brought  up  with 
the  Dutch  fanners.  This  elongation  of  the  nym- 
jphx  is  found  in  all  Hottentots,  seldom  exceeding 
three  inches,  and  appearing  only  like  a  projecting 
fipiice,  or  elUptical  tube  an  inch  long.  In  the  chil- 
4/tii  of  a  European  and  a  Hottentot  this  deformity 
ceases  to  appear. 

Though  the  Bosjesmans are  completely  Hottentots, 
yet,  II)  the  bent  and  energy  of  their  minds,  they  dif- 
fer widely  from  those  who  live  in  the  colony.  Live- 
ly, cheerful,  and  active,  they  hate  to  be  idle,  and  are 
always  employed  in  some  active  occupation  or  amuse^ 
ment,  During  the  day  tliey  are  generally  confined 
to  their  huts.  Test  they  should  be  surprised  by  the 
Dutch  colonists ;  and  they  often  dance  by  moon -light 
from  the  settincj  to  the  nsing  of  the  sun.  They  hail 
the  approach  oT  the  first  thunder-^torm,  at  the  end  of 
winter,  as  the  harbinger  of  summer,  and,  animated 
with  joy,  they  tear  in  pieces  their  skin  coverings,  and 
dance  for  several  nights  in  succession. 

There  are  few  savage  tribes  whose  physical  condi- 
tion is  more  unfavourable  to  this  natural  cheerfulness 
of  mind,  than  that  of  the  Bosjesmans.  Ther  neither 
breed  cattle,  nor  cultivate  the  ground,  and  they  have 
few  vegetable  productions  that  can  be  used  as  food, 
The  bulbs  of  the  iris,  and  a»few  gramineous  roots  of  a 
bitter  taste,  which  are  found  by  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  the  plains,  are  the  only  vegetables  which  they 
can  obtain.  The  larvae  of  ants,  and  those  of  locust*, 
are  the  animal  productions  on  which  they  subsist. 
They  exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  taking  them,  but  aU 
their  dexterity  is  often  insumcient  to  ensure  success. 

At  sopne  particular  seasons,  these  precarious  sour- 
ces of  subsistence  completely  fail  them,  and  they 
jare  coDfipeUed,  by  the  stTQDgen  principle  of  their  na- 
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ture,  to  undertake  a  hazardous  expedition  into  the 
cnlony  for  plunder;  and  in  these  excursions  they  ex- 
hibit a  ferocity  of  character  which  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  them,  but  which  has  l>ecn  created  and  in- 
flamed by  the  barbarous  treatment  which  they  have 
received  from  the  Dutch.  "  Should  they  seize  d 
Hottentot,"  says  Mr  Barrow,  *•  guarding  his  mas- 
ter's cattle,  not  contented  with  putting  him  to  imme- 
diate death,  they  torture  him  by  every  means  of  cru- 
elty that  their  invention  can  frame ;  as  drawing 
out  his  bowels,  tearing  off  his  nails,  scalping,  and 
other  acts  equally  savage.  Even  the  pour  animals 
they  steal  are  treated  in  a  most  barbarous  and  un- 
feeling manner  :  driven  up  the  steep  sides  of  moun- 
tains,  they  remain  there  without  any  food  or  water  till 
they  are  either  killed  for  use,  or  drop  for  want  of  thc- 
means  of  supporting  nature* 

When  a  horde  is  surrounded  by  the  farmcra,  and 
little  chance  is  perceived  by  them  of  effecting  an  es- 
cape, they  will  fight  it  out  moat  furiously  so  long  a»- 
a  man  shall  be  left  alive.  It  frequently  happens  on 
such  occasions,  that  a  party  will  volunteer  the  for- 
lorn hope,  by  throwing  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  colonists,  in  order  to  create  confusion,  and  to  give 
to  their  countrymen,  concealed  amon^  the  rocks  or  in 
the  long  grass*  at  the  expencc  of  their  own  lives,  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  more  effectually  their  mor* 
tal  weapons  upon  their  enemies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  their  wives  and  children. 

Their  plundering  expeditions  are  conducted  not 
without  system.  If  in  carrying  off  their  booty  they* 
should  chance  to  be  pursued,  they  always  divide  ;* 
one  party  to  ^  drive  away  the  cattle,  while  the  other 
continues  to  harass  the  pursuers  ;  and  when  th©  pea* 
santry  prove  too  many  for  them,  they  stab  and  maim, 
with  poisoned  weapons,  the  whole  herd.  On  all  suck 
plundering  expeditions,  they  carry,  in  addition  to 
their  bows  and  arrows,  lances  that  resemble  the  Kaf- 
fer*s  hassagaif  but  of  a  much  smaller  size,  and  al- 
ways dipt  in  poison.  Their  bows  are  remarkably 
small ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  of  a  Bosjes- 
man,  would  be  entirely  useless.  From  their  earliest 
infancy  they  accustom  themselves  to  the  use  of  the 
bow  :  all  the  little  boys  who  came  to  us  at  the 
Kraal,  carried  their  bows  and  small  quiver^'  of  mfi 
rows.  A  complete  quiver  contains  about  70  or  SO^ 
made  like  those  of  the  Hottentots  ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these,  a  few  snoall  brushes  to  lay  on  the  poison  | 
pieces  of  iron,  red  ochre,  leg  bones  of  ostriches  cut 
in  lengths  and  rounded,  and  tvro  httle  sticks  of  hard 
wood  to  produce  fire  i  This  is  done  by  placing  one 
horizontally  on  a  piece  of  withered  grass,  and  whifU 
ing  the  other  vertically  between  the  hands,  with  the 
point  acting  in  a  hollow  place,  made  m  tlie  surface  of 
the  farmer.  In  a  few  seconds  of  time,  the  velocity 
and  friction  set  the  grass  in  a  blaze.'' 

When  the  Bosjesmans  succeed  in  capturing  a  herd 
of  cattle,  they  are  slain  in  Such  numbers,  that  vul- 
tures are  attracted  by  the  putrefying  mass  which  sui^ 
rounds  their  kraals  ;  and  these  birds  of  prey  are 
thm  frequently  th.e  means  of  pointing  out  to.fbe 
colonists  the  haunts  of  the  plunderers. 

The  Bosjesmans  have  a  singular  remedy  for  diseasts 
of  every  kmd.     From  tlie  belief  that  the  dilate .  h 
5d 
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Bn^riia,      carried  off  bf  the  efl^usfon  of  blood,  they  take  06'  the 
tiil!£*!!!ll!l'  ^'tt'^rae  joints  of  thi?  lingers,  commencing  with  the 
'*  ^    httle  Auger  of  the  left  handf  as   the   Icaet  useful. 
They  bury  their  dead,  and  load  the  grave  with  lieaps 
of  stanes- 

The  language  of  the  Bosjcflmans  Is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Hottentots,  though  they  differ  extremely  m 
their  mode  of  speaking  it.  The  Hottentots  gene- 
rally pronounce  one  syllable  of  every  word  by  the 
action  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  moutht 
or  the  teeth  ;  whue  the  Bosjesmans  pronounce  every 
syllable  in  the  aame  mannert  but  with  a  more  forcible 
utterance.  See  Barrow's  Account  of  Travels  into 
the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa^  4to.  p.  M%  234, 
2T5t  &c.^  and  Sparrmasi's  Fm^ge  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  HoDC.    {q) 

BOSNIA,  a  province  of  European  Turkey »  de* 
rives  its  name  from  the  river  Bosnia,  which  passes 
through  it,  and  falls  into  the  Save.  It  is  about  120 
milei  long,  and  72  broad ;  and  is  bounded  <m  the 
north  by  Sclavonia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Save  ;  on  the  ea«t  by  Servia«  firom  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Drino ;  on  the  west  by  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia ;  and  on  the  south  by  Albania*  Bosnia 
is  a  mountainous  province*  The  arable  bnd  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  produces  good  wheat ;  and  the 
mountains  afford  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds 
of  cattle»  and  are  enriched  with  several  silver  mines* 
Bosnia  carrict  on  an  inconsiderable  commerce  with 
Sclavonia  at  Brod,  on  the  banks  of  the  Save,  where 
th0t  is  a  chamber  of  health  for  the  merchandise  and 
tlic  iBcrchants  that  come  from  Turkey.  The  princi- 
fial  articles  exported  by  the  Bosnians  to  Brod,  are, 
Taw  skioi,  wool,  and  cotton*  Besides  Brod,  there 
are  several  small  ports  upon  the  Save  where  t1ie  Bos* 
ttianft  exchange  their  cattle,  which  they  swim  across 
the  river,  for  the  productions  of  Sclavonia*  A  fair 
it  held  at  these  places  every  week,  under  the  super* 
iatendance  of  a  customhouse  officer.  The  Bosnians 
import  also  a  small  quantity  of  wine  from  Sclavonia. 
In  1802,  it  amounted  only  to  19  barrels  and  a  h^lf. 
In  1802,  168  barrels  of  sUtmmtza  was  imported  into 
Bosnia. 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Banialuka,  u  liich  is 
"At  letidence  of  a  Beglier  bey.  Tne  L*atin  bishop 
of  fioioia  resides  at  Diakevar,  in  Sclavonia. 

*J*hepart  of  Bosnia  which  border*  on  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  tke  Save,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
but  theylott  it  by  the  neace  of  1739.  In  1789  and 
2790,  they  reconquered  a  considerable  part  of  the 
province  ;  but  it  was  restoHrd  to  the  Turks  in  1?91» 
l>y  the  treaty  of  Si«to«ia. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Bosnia  arc  Grtek 
Christians,  ana  a  few  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Catho- 
lics* See  Demian'a  Taldcau  Geographique  et  PoU* 
tique  des  Royaumts  de  Hongrief  D*Es^lavome^  de 
-Croatie,  Sec  Paris,  1809,  tom*ii.  p,  54,  55^  56.  (h) 
BOSPHORU8,  from  $^vf  an  ox,  and  ?r«^«(  a  pas> 
mage,  ts  a  name  given  to  a  streight  by  which  two 
teas  communicate  with  each  other ;  but  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  strdghts  of  Constantinople,  or  the 
Thracian  Bosphorua,  which  joins  the  sea  of  Marmo- 
ra with  the  Black  Sea ;  and  also  to  the  strrights  of 
Caffint  in  the  CimmeriaQ  qt  Scythian  Bospl^infi,  which 


joins  the  aea  of  Azof  with  the  Black  Sea*  Them 
streights  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  tloa  itaoit 
from  their  being  «o  narrow  that  an  ox  could  eMl]f 
&wim  across  them*  Toumefort'  ia  of  opivion^  tkat 
the  Thracian  Bosphurus  waa  so  called  from  the 
cattle  market  being  held  near  it.  According  to 
Olivier,  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  is  about  21  miea 
long,  and  about  20  miles  from  the  Cyaneati  isletf  at 
its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,  lo  the  point  of  CJK 
Seraglio  of  Constantinople.  Its  greatest  brvmdtb 
doe^  not  exceed  two  miles^  The  Cimmerian  EotpliiK 
rud  is  about  four  leagues  broad.  See  Tountelort'i 
Voyage  an  Levant^  torn*  ii.  lett.  12  et  14*  i  OUfto^t 
Voya^gf  Sec  ;  and  Dureavj  de  LamaUe,  Geogrmpkm 
Physique  de  la  Mer  Noire,  Sfc.  passim*  S«  aliOi 
Black  Sea.     (j) 

BOSSIiEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  class  Dia- 
delphia,  and  order  Decandria.     See  Botaiat.     (sr) 

BOSSINEY,  Trevena,  or  Tiktacei^  aa  an- 
cjeat  borough  of  Cornwall,  partly  titrated  oa  an 
Isthmus,  and  partly  on  an  island  which  waa  ooce 
joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  Dr  Matorii  de* 
scribes  it  aa  a  miserable  groupe  of  about  20  cottage** 
though  possessed  of  all  the  privile^  of  a  charttrfd 
borough.  The  surrounding  country  is  bleak  and 
rugged.  Near  Bossiney  are  the  rvuns  of  a  irasale,  ia 
which  Kinij  Arthur  is  said  to  have  beeti  banu  See 
Oldiield's  History  of  the  Boroughs,     (j) 

BOSSUETy  jAc<iUEa  Benione,  a  celebrated 
French  divine,  was  bom  at  Dijon  on  the  2TtK  of 
September,  1627,  of  a  family  of  great  respectabUtlY 
in  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  The  talents  whica 
he  displayed  in  the  commencement  of  his  studiet, 
dered  the  Jesuits,  his  first  inst  rue  tort,  aiiici<Hi$  to 
Hst  him  into  their  society  |  but  their  design  was  uih 
mediately  perceived  by  an  intelligent  unclti  wb^  kal 
the  charge  of  his  educadon,  and  whof  €0  reacae  kii 
nephew  from  that  factious  and  intriguing  order^ 
him  to  Paris  to  finish  his  studies  at  the  colk^ 
Navarre* 

As  his  views  were  directed  towards  th^ 
profession,  he  pursued,  with  the  ard 
tion  of  a  rising  genius,  every  study 
ed  to  be  essential,  or  eve  a  remotely  cu 
his  excellence  as  a  minister  of  tlie  go?p 
rused  the  sacred  writings  in  parties 
lish  and  fondness  approaching  topaaiu      ;     < 
with  assiduous  attention,  the  ^iTitinga  ot  trie  fkt^oi^ 
among  whom  Augustine  was  his  princin:*!  ravfuifT*^; 
and  he  enriched  his  mind  with  all   t  '  oi 

classical  literature*  The  subhmts  th^  ^  .,;,  -.._.  ua* 
constrained  effusions  of  the  Maxjnian  bard,  wbile  tbej 
called  forth  the  kindred  qu-^i'i*-'^^  -f^"  ^-—  oh'Q  miEiu, 
inspired  him  with  a  kifid  of  -  /errnce }  |c 

dwelt  with  great  delight  ou  inc  ci^»^ui.tt  deckflM* 
tions  of  Cicero,  and  the  graceful  utrain^  of  Virnl| 
but,  with  a  sternness  thai  does  more  honour  to  In 
conscience  than  to  his  taste,  he  condcmi^rd  the  fasci^ 
nating,  though  often  licentious,  veraet  of  Horace; 
nor  could  the  enchanting  gaiety  of  the  poet's  &acf| 
and  inimitable  felicity  ot  his  espre^aions,  cottipeiMaK^ 
in  the  rigorous  Judgment  of  fionauet,  for  tke  In 
morality  of  the  Epicurean* 

The  tame,  austerity  of  dispositioQ  kd  kirn  to  da* 
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approfe  tV-  i-i— ♦y  frequct)tl7  taken   by  Cbristiafi 

Cj,  of  ng  into  thdr  veraes,  the  namcf  of 

hrn  liivinit  ->,  iifid  allusions  borrowed  from  Pagan 
jiytliology.  We  are  not  certain  whether  we  should 
[be  at  much  alarmed  as  Eoisuet,  by  the  fancied  im-' 
ittioral  leodcncy  of  such  a  practice  ;  but  we  have  oo 
ikefitfttion  in  joining  him,  even  against  the  authorities 
[tf  D'AIembert  and  Boileau,  in  the  condemnalion  of 
abose,  which  serves  only  to  introduce  absurdity 
bto  modern  poems,  without  adding,  in  any  respect, 
» their  interest,  A  poet  of  genius  cannot  need  the 
tfd  of  these  mythological  Actions ;  and  when  they 
lire  interwoven  into  the  flimsy  productions  of  an  or- 
versifi<?r,  they  only  attract  attention  to  that 
» of  thought,  which  they  cannot  conceal* 
•thciliatics  was  almost  the  only  science  which 
3os|uct  disregarded  ;  from  a  strange  opinion,  tliat  a 
I  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  eitncr  useless  to  the 
J  divine,  or  directly  hostile  to  the  feelings  which  he 
Mught  to  cherish,  and  the  studies  which  he  ought  to 
I  pursue.  Though  averse  to  this  study,  Bossueten* 
[fered,  with  considerable  eagerness,  into  the  spe* 
jculations  of  philosophy.  The  Cartesian  system, 
llvhkh  had  been  recently  divulged,  and  which  was 
[then  forcing  its  way  a^nst  inveterate  prejudices,  re^ 
[Commended  itself,  by  lU  boldness  and  its  novelty,  to 
[hi$  Ttgorou4  and  independent  mind  ;  and  he  warmly 
atmntzed  and  defended  tt*  against  the  fuhnfiiationt 
^  Kit  ecclesiastical  brethren,  and  the  more  fohaidible 
l^tcts  of  civil  authority. 

His  talents  for  eloquence,  to  the  improvement  of 
"  "  I  all  his  studies  were  directed,  were  admirably 
lycd  from  the  pulpit,  at  the  early  age  of  six^ 
He  had  been  announced  as  a  young  man  of 
atofc  genius,  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillct,  to 
eh  merit  of  every  kind  was  then  summoned  to 
A  numerous  and  select  company  niet  for 
I  losrpote  of  deciding  on  his  qualifications  as  an 
r«  and  proposed  to  him  a  subject,  from  which 
_  Dtauetp  almost  without  preparation,  pronounced  a 
iertnon,  which  drew  forth  the  wannest  applauses 
from  his  auditors^  He  had  the  merit  of  produ- 
cing a  total  change  in  the  tone  of  pulpit  eloquence  ; 
'^nd  of  substituting,  for  the  coarse  in  decencies  and 
nt  aiffCtaUon  by  which  it  was  degraded,  the 
and  dignity  which  become  the  sublime 
I  and  elevated  morality  of  the  gospel.  '*  One 
'  those  men,**  says  D*  Alembert,  **  who  make  a  pa- 
'^tftde  of  believing  nothing,  wished  to  hear,  or  rather 
I4>  brmve  him.  Too  proud  to  own  himself  over- 
ae,  but  too  just  not  to  pay  homage  to  a  great 
_  1 1  *  There,'  said  he,  on  leaving  the  church,  •  is 
'  the  first  of  preachers  for  me  ;  for  he  is  the  person 
by  whom  1  fetl  that  my  conversion  would  be  effected, 
if'^it  were  to  be  eifccted  at  all.*'  Thut»  applauded  as 
mo  orator,  Bos9iiet  became  ambatioua  of  distinguish* 
ing  himself  in  tlie  field  of  theological  controversy. 
With  this  view  he  undertook  the  refutation  of  the 
fechism  of  Paul  Ferry,  a  Protestant  minister,  wth 
phom  he  had  hitherto  lived  in  intimate  friendship  ; 
aad  it  deserveato  be  recorded,  to  the  immortal  ho- 
omtrof  both»  that  the  heat  of  their  theological  con- 
tHiiDni  never  betrayed  them  into  even  a  momentary 
diimiio£  their  former  amity.     The  reputation  of 


Bossuet  soon  reached  the  court,  tod  he  was  invited  Bcmiielt 
to  Venailles,  the  proper  theatre  for  the  display  of 
his  brilliant  talents.  Amidst  the  splendour  and  se- 
ductions of  a  palace,  he  pretcrved  a  dignity  and  io* 
dependence  of  conduct,  becoming  his  character  as  the 
ambassador  of  Heaven.  Without  a  single  effort  to 
force  himself  into  notice,  except  by  his  exhibitions 
in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  altar ;  without  once  descend- 
ing to  the  meanness  of  flattery  or  paltry  intrigue,  he 
obtained  from  L«ouis  XIV.  tne  bialmpric  of  Condom 
— a  just  tribute  to  his  trsnscendant,  though  unob* 
tninve  merit. 

The  French  Academy,  desirous  of  appropriating 
to  themselves  part  of  the  reputation  of  so  celebrated 
a  man,  admitted  him  into  their  niunber,  in  1671. 
About  the  same  time,  he  was  selected  by  Louis  ai 
the  most  proper  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the  im* 
portant  charge  of  the  Dauphin's  education.  That 
he  might  be  enabled  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
this  talcred  charge,  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and 
received,  in  exch^ge,  an  abbacy  of  trifling  revenue^ 
but  stifficieot  to  satisfy  his  moderate  desires.  Aware 
that  ivligion  alone  can  furnish  any  restraint  on  the 
caprices  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  Bossuet  made  it 
his  principal  care  to  inspire  his  pnpil  with  a  habi* 
tual  regard  to  the  King  of  kings,  whose  vigilant 
eye  observes  our  mimitett  actions ;  and  at  whose  im^ 
partial  tribunal  sovereigns,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
must  account  for  the  use  which  they  have  made  ot 
the  advantages  with  which  His  providence  has  fa- 
voured them.  He  composed,  for  the  use  of  ht» 
royal  charge,  A  Discourse  on  Universal  History^ 
which  is  certainly  the  most  important  of  all  mi 
works.  "  In  this  grand  sketch,"  we  again  borrow 
the  words  of  D'Alcmbert,  **  we  admire  a  gciiius  as 
vatt  as  profound,  which,  disdaining  to  dwell  on  fri- 
vobtis  details,  so  dear  to  the  crowd  of  historians,  seei 
and  judges  at  one  glance,  legislators  and  conquerors* 
kings  and  nations,  the  crime*  and  virtues  of  men  j  and 
traces  with  a  rapid  but  eitpressive  pencil,  time,  which 
devours  and  engulphs  every  thingi— the  hand  of  God 
on  human  grandeur ;  and  kingdoms,  which  die  like 
their  masters,"  * 

When  he  had  completed  the  education  of  the 
Dauphin,  Lotus  testified  hb  satisfaction  with  hit 
talents  and  fidelity,  by  appointing  him  first  ahno* 
ner  to  the  Dauphiness,  and  investing  lum  with  the 
bishopric  of  Meaux.  In  this  new  situation,  he  again 
devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  the 
defence  of  the  church.  The  numerous  controversies 
in  which  he  became  involved  with  infidels  and  Pro- 
testanta,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  much 
logical  acutcness  and  dexterity  of  argumentation  ;  be 
is  said  to  have  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
several  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant  rehgion  i 
and  such  was  his  anxiety  to  effect  a  rc-union  of  the 
Protestants  with  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  made 
a  voluntary  offer  to  travel,  for  this  purpose,  into  fo- 
reign countries.  With  the  same  view,  he  estabhshed 
a  correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Leibnitz ;  who, 
more  tolerant  or  niore  indifferent  than  Bossuet,  wished 
to  restore  unity  and  peace  by  mutoal  concessions* 
Bossuet  remained  inflexible,  and  insisted  that  tke 
Protestantsy  aa  a  preh'minary  step,  ahould  implicitly 
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aiibnTit  to  every  thing  required  by  Ute  council  of 
Trent.  In  justice  to  his  character,  however,  we 
muft  observe,  that,  though  thus  xealoiis  in  tlie  cause 
of  Fopery,  he  never  gave  the  shghtest  countenance 
to  the  perflecutton  of  the  Protestant  a  ;  persuaded 
that  argument,  and  not  the  6word»  ie  the  proper 
instrument  of  conversion. 

While  he  thus  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  his 
religion,  he  was  no  Jess  strenuous  in  defending  the 

S articular  rights  of  the  French  church,  and  the  in- 
ependence  of  the  French  crown,  against  the  pne- 
suniptuous  claims  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.  His  hoH* 
ness  held  out  to  him  the  temptation  of  a  cardinal's 
hat,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  his  up  posi- 
tion ;  but  Bossuet,  true  to  his  brethren  and  his  king» 
refused  an  honour,  which,  without  increasing  his  re^ 
"bpcctability  in  the  church,  could  only  add  the  sound* 
inglille  or  Eminence  to  his  name. 

The  reputation  of  Bossuet  was  now  at  its  height ; 
and  we  wish,  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  we 
could  here  close  the  list  of  his  theological  contests. 
Unfortunately,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  oppose, 
with  a  degree  of  harshness  and  sc\'erity  for  whicn  we 
can  find  no  apology*  the  amiable  and  virtuous  Fe* 
nelon,  wlio  entertained  some  notions  on  Quietismt 
which  alarmed  the  orthodoxy  of  this  zealous  guar- 
dian of  the  true  faith.  We  are  afraid  that  something 
like  envy  may  have  prompted  that  asperity  of  cen- 
murc  which  extorted  from  the  mild  Archbishop  of 
C^mbray  a  reluctant  complaint ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  their  dispute,  we  believe  there  is  not 
one  of  our  readers  who  would  not  have  resigned  all 
the  triumphs  of  Bossuet,  for  the  more  honourable 
tetttmony  griven  to  his  rival :  Bossuet,  it  was  ob- 
served, proves  religion  ;  JFenelon  makes  us  love  it. 
Yet,  however  ^e  may  condemn  the  relentlcBS  vigour 
of  his  temper,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect  his  sin- 
cerity and  firmness.  When  Louis,  astonished  at  the 
impetuosity  with  which  he  inveighed  against  Fene- 
lon,  asked  him,  '*  What  would  you  have  done,  if  I 
had  taken  part  with  Fenelon  against  you  ?*'  «*  Sire," 
replied  the  spirited  bishop,  ♦*  I  would  have  cried 
twenty  times  louder."  On  another  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  «hev?ed  a  more  temporising  disposition  :  for 
when  Louis,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  theatrical 
entertainments,  which  Bossuet  had  uniformly  con- 
demned, consulted  him  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  going  to  a  certain  play,  *•  i)ire,"  replied  he, 
*'  there  are  great  examples  for  it,  and  strong  reasons 
against  it." 

From  these  scenes  of  bustle  and  contention^  we  ac- 
company Bossuet,  with  much  satisfiaction,  to  his  own 
diocese  ;  where,  forgetting  the  tumult  and  vanity  of 
the  world,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  mstruc- 
tion  of  the  ignorant,  the  support  of  indigence,  and 
the  consolation  of  misfortune*  "It  was  a  rare  and 
affecting  spectacle,*'  says  his  panegyrist,  ^<  to  see  the 
great  Bossuet,  transported  from  the  chapel  of  Ver- 
lailles  to  a  village  church,  instructing  the  peasants  ta 
bear  their  evils  with  patience  i  assembling  with  ten* 
der  affability,  their  young  family  around  him  ;  tak- 
ing pleasure  iu  the  innocence  of  the  children,  and  the 
simpUcity  of  the  parents ;  and  finding  in  their  nai- 
vete, their  roovemeiitST  and  afiections,  that  precious 


truth  which  he  had  sought  for  in  vain  at  exmrtf  i»d 
so  rarely  met  among  men."  Amidst  these  labotrti 
of  love,  he  tranquilly  closed  his  life,  on  the  12th  of 
April  17(H,  regretted  by  the  whole  Cat h oh c  chitfck« 
which  still  reveres  his  memory  as  one  of  her  ableal  twi 
most  faithful  champions.  Different  coUegea  vied  vidi 
each  other  ifi  the  funeral  orations  which  they  pro- 
nounced in  his  praise  ;  and  his  grave  was  beoewe^ 
with  the  unfeigned  tears  of  the  nockf  whom  be  hmi 
guided  by  his  example,  and  soothed  viritli  the  mffcc^ 
tionate  care  of  a  father. 

Of  the  merit  of  Bossuet,  as  a  preacher,  ft  h  not 
eB5y  to  form  a  fair  estimate  ;  for,  as  he  aetdom  wtme 
more  than  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  the  wermotm 
which  he  has  printed  must  be  regarded  rather  aa 
bold  and  hasty  sketches,  than  finished  compositioiii. 
In  his  funeral  orations  he  is  altogether  unrlvmlledt 
for  elevated  sentiments  and  affecting  tendemest.  Tbc 
most  celebrated  of  his  funeral  orations  are  tfajoae  pro* 
Rounced  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  England*  vridoar 
of  Charles  I  ;  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  sister  to 
Charles  IL  ;  and  the  cdebratrd  Prince  of  CocmI^* 

BOSTON,  formerly  Botohih*s  Tmvn^  a  laT^oooH 
mercial  town  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  aittiate4oB 
the  east  side  of  the  river  With  am,  about  five  fsiilff 
from  the  sea.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  has  latelv 
received  very  considerable  improvements.  Its  spaci* 
ous  market-place  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  cn>M, 
and  a  commodious  assembly  room.  The  public  bttild* 
ings  are  the  theatre,  the  fish  market,  buth  tn  \Tl% 
and  the  elegant  church  of  St  Botolph's.  Tlaa  aiag^ 
nificent  building  was  begun  in  1309|  and  ia  said  to  be 
the  largest  parochial  church,  without  cross  atalea,  iv 
the  wodd«  Its  lofty  tower,  which  i«  M2  Ibet  bigbf 
supports  an  octagon  lantern  which  servea  as  a  inl^H 
house  to  the  vessels  that  navigate  the  ^^og^ii^^^^l 
channels  of  Lynn  Deeps  and  Boston  Deeps.  Tl  hmf 
S^5  steps,  5*1  windows,  and  1 2  pillars,  corretpottdky 
to  the  number  of  days,  weeks,  and  raootha,  ta  cW 
year,  and  is  ^iOO  feet  long,  and  lOQ  feet  write.  • 

Boston  formerly  carried  on  a  great  tradt^  -  t- 
portation  of  wool,  but  after  this  trade  was  j  J, 

It  carried  on  a  considerable  foreign  and  coasting  tradt* 
At  spring  tides,  the  Witham  is  navigable  for  vtfUili 
of  about  eleven  feet  of  water,  and  the  bargiea  oavtgili 
this  river  as  far  as  Lincoln.  Some  of  the  fbragn  ffi* 
sels  trade  in  timber,  rye,  wine,  &c.  and  srvenu  lypa 
are  employed  in  the  com  trade  to  London. 

The  fens  with  which  this  town  was  fonneny  lur* 
rounded^  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  encloaed  aad 
drained,  and  fonn  good  meadow  and  arable  land*  It 
is  proposed  to  build  an  iron  bridge  over  the  MTithao^ 
instead  of  the  present  wooden  one.  Kuoiber  of 
houses  122L  Population  in  1801,  5926,  of  wbaai 
866  were  returned  as  employed  in  trade  aod  ■w^JitAi*.* 
tures.  See  Oldfield's  History  of  the  UoroufrkM^  aad 
Hewlett's  SeUct  Vie%t>s  of  Lincolmhire.      (j  ) 

BOSTON,  called  ShaumtU  by  the  loteasi 
Trimountain  by  its  first  settlers,  is  a  large  1 
America,  the  capital  and  port  of  the  state  of  _  _ 
chusetls  and  of  New  England,  and  the  third  tQiira« 
point  of  she  in  the  United  States.     It  ' 
m  irregular  peoiosula  at  the  bottom  of 
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bif  t  vnA  10  connected  whh  the  main  land  by  m  istli* 
mue,  at  the  south  end  of  the  town*  The  Icng^th  of 
the  town,  indtidtng  the  rock,  is  thn*e  milci,  and  its 
widest  part  one  mile  and  1S9  yards.  The  town  of  Bos- 
ton cootidnft  79  *  streets,  36  lanes,  26  alleys,  and  18 
ttmriu  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  State- 
boiise»  the  court  house,  two  theatres^  Faneuil  halJt 
concert  hall,  the  almshouse,  the  workhouse,  the 
powder  magazine,  the  gaol,  and  the  bndcwell ;  be- 
tides 19  buildings  for  public  worship,  nriost  of  which 
ire  adorned  with  lofty  and  beautiful  spires.  On  Bea* 
COD  Hillt  the  highest  land  in  the  peninsula,  is  a  rnonu* 
mentt  having  on  its  top  a  gill  eagle,  and  the  arms  of 
the  union,  with  several  inscriptions  on  its  base,  in 
commemoration  of  the  leading  events  of  the  Ameri* 
can  war*  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  a  magniBcent 
fCatehouse  was  begun  in  1 795 ;  and  on  the  east  side  is 
the  Mall,  which  is  a  delightful  promenade  about  600 
i  yards  long,adomed  with  rowsof  tree?.  The  two  bridges 
i  ^irer  Charles  River,  called  Charles  River  Bridge,  and 
West  Boston  Bridge,  contribute  to  the  ornament,  as 
^  well  as  to  the  accommodation  of  the  town.  The 
former  is  1503  feet  fong,  and  43  feet  broadi  stands 
■-•n  75  piles,  and  cost  50,000  dollars.  The  latter  is 
I  S485   feet   long  and  40  feet   wide,  stands  on  1 80 

Sties,  and  cost  76,700  dollars.     Besides  these  public 
mldings,  there  are  seven  free  schools  at  Boston  for 
the  education  of  the  citizens  children. 

The  approach  to  Boston  from  the  sea  is  singrular* 

I  ly  picturesque  and  beautiful.     The  town  is  butlt  in 

n  irregularly  circular  form  round  the  harbour,  which 

i  studded  with  about  40  small  islands,  15  of  which 

i«fford  excellent  pasturage,   and   are   frequent|d  in 

atimmer  by  numerous  parties  of  pleasure.     The  harw 

Vour  itself,  which  is  formed  by  Nahant  Point  on  the 

jiorth,  and  Point  Alderton  on  the  southi  is  so  capa- 

I  cious,  as  to  allow  500  vessels  to  ride  at  anchor  in  a 

'  tolerable  depth  of  water.     The  entrance  to  the  bar- 

I  Isour,  which  ia  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  permit  two 

•hips  to  pass  abreast,  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  Cas* 

I  tie  William,  erected  upon  Castle  Island,  and  having 

j  40  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.     On  one  of  the  islands, 

at  the  north  entrance  of  the  channel,  is  placed  a 

'  lighthouse  about  S5  feet  in  height. 

Prior  to  the  late  commercial  decrees,  which  have 
1  proved  so  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
Ithc  trade  of  Boston  was  very  considerable,  as  appears 
1  §nm  the  following  statement : 


Vessels 

Vessels 

Cleared  ouU 

Entered* 

1748 

...   500   •  . 

.   430 

1784 

.  •  .   450   .  . 

.   S72 

1794 

.  .  * 

.   567 

1795 

*  .  . 
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;  There  are  no  fewer  than  60  wharfs  and  quays  in 
Boston.  The  long  wharf,  or  Boston  pier,  stretches 
1743  feet  into  tiie  harbour.     It  is  104  feet  broad, 

ifiid  at  the  extremity  of  it  there  is  17  feet  of  water 
E  ebb  tide. 


The  principal  manufactures  of  Boston,  are  sail- 
cloth, cordage,  cards  for  wool  and  cotton,  playing 
cards,  paper  hangings,  hats,  pbte,  glass,  tobacco, 
rum,  loaf  sugar,  beer,  and  chocolate.  There  are  in 
Boston  30  distilleries,  1 1  ropc^walks,  8  sugar-hou«es, 
2  breweries,  and  3  banks.  The  principal  societtes 
are  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science*  j 
the  Marine  Society ;  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society  ;  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  ;  the 
Medical  Society  ;  the  Humane  Society  j  the  Bostoa 
Library  Society  f  and  the  Boston  Mechanic  Associa* 
tion ;  beside  several  religious  and  charitable  institti* 
tions. 

The  town  of  Boston  was  settled  from  Charlestown 
in  the  year  1631.  It  received  great  damage  from  an 
earthquake  on  the  29th  October  1727,  and  has  since 
suffered  severely  from  numerous  fires,  the  houses  be- 
ing chiefly  built  of  wood.  In  1794,  no  fewer  than 
96  houses  were  consumed,  and  the  loss  sustained 
amounted  to  203,861  dollars.  Number  of  houses 
2376.  Population  in  1790,  18,036;  but  since  that 
time  it  has  considerably  increased.  West  Long,  70® 
58^  53%  North  Lat.  42°  23'  15^  See  Morse's  Amr. 
neon  Gco^mphy^  p.  187.  Morse's  American  Ga* 
sdietr,  Wansey's  Jo«r/i«i,  London,  1796.  A  full 
account  of  the  operations  of  Boston  during  the  Ame* 
rican  war,  and  an  excellent  plan  of  the  town,  bar* 
hour,  am!  environs  of  Boston,  are  to  be  found  in  Mar* 
shatl^s  Life  a f  General  IVmhingtonf  voL  ii.  clitp*  tT«. 
and  vol.  V.  frontispiece.     (ir) 

BOSWELL,  James,  a  celebrated  literary  cha- 
racter, was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
familv  in  Scotland.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
October  29,  1740.  His  father,  Alesfander  Bof^well, 
was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  supreme  courts  of  Ses« 
sion  and  Justiciary,  by  the  title  of  Lord  AucKinleck, 
a  man  of  a  strong  unoerstanding,  a  sound  scholar,  a 
respectable  and  useful  country  gentleman,  and  an  able 
and  upright  judge.  His  mother,  Euphan  Erskine, 
descended  in  the  line  of  Alva  from  the  Kouse  of  Mar, 
was  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety*  He  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  partly  at  home  under  pri- 
vate tuition,  and  partly  at  the  school  of  Mr  Mundell  in 
Edinburgh.  In  his  earliest  years,  he  displayed  that 
quickne&s  of  mind,  vivacity  of  disposition,  and  taste 
for  literature,  which  accompanied  him  throughout 
his  life-  He  afterwards  studied  civil  law  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  This  latter  semi* 
nary  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  very  much  resorted  to  by 
students  from  England,  with  several  of  whom  Bos* 
well  became  intimate,  but  with  none  so  much  as  with 
Mr  Temple,  afterwards  Vicar  of  St  Glunas  in  Com* 
wall,  who  was  a  friend  of  Gray«  and  whose  character 
of  that  poet  has  been  adopted  both  by  Dr  Johnson 
and  Mr  Mason.  This  society  confirmed  in  him  a  de- 
sign, which  he  had  early  formed,  of  visiting  England, 
and  a  predilection  for  English  manners,  which  be  has 
often  been  heard  to  say,  was  originally  derived  from 
a  perusal  of  the  lively  representations  in  the  Specta- 
tor.   Hi«  first  visit  to  London  was  in  the  year  1760, 
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IbfSe,  In  Ills  Ca^ef^eer,  makes  it  97  streets ;  but  tn  bis  Auieritmtk  Ctn^apk^t  where  the  number  of  street*  ii  expretied  in 
^,  tic  nmlcM  them  79.    As  ft  te  more  Ukclj  that  there  has  be<?n  a  trsnsposKiwi  in  the  fibres,  than  an  error  in  ibe  i»«rd», 
*  r  hnvt  adopted  the  latter. 
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BojweU.  which  afforclcd  him  the  highest  gratification.  He 
happened,  at  hit  first  entrance  into  the  capital,  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  Derrick,  an  author  hf 
profession,  who  was  aften^'ards  niastcr  of  the  cere- 
monies, or  kingt  (as  it  is  termed),  at  Bath.  Derrick 
was  a  man  oi  some  literature,  but  had  hung  loose 
about  the  world  for  some  time,  and  was  thus  admi- 
rably quaUHed^  by  his  hvely  talents  and  desultory  ha- 
bits,  to  introduce  a  stranger  into  all  the  varieties  of  a 
London  life.  The  circumstances  of  this  visit  Boa- 
well  used  often  to  detail  with  that  felicity,  for  which 
he  was  always  remarkable  in  narration,  and  exhibited 
so  curious  a  picture  of  tlie  scenes  he  had  passed 
through*  that  bis  friend  Dr  Johnson  advised  him  to 
commit  it  to  paper  and  preserve  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing he  was  intended,  by  his  education,  for  the  bar,  yet 
he  was  himself,  at  this  periud,  earnestly  bent  upon 
Dbtaining  a  commission  in  the  guards,  and  solicited 
JLord  Auchinleck^s  acquiescence  ;  but  he  retumedt 
by  his  desircf  into  Scotland,  where  he  received  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  bw,  and  passed 
his  trials  as  a  civilian  at  Edinburghr  Though  still 
aojcious  to  pursue  his  original  design,  he  at  kst  rc- 
hnquished  it  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes, 
and  consented  to  go  to  Utrecht  in  1 763,  to  hear  the 
lectures  of  an  eminent  civilian,  after  which  he  had 
permission  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  But  before 
he  quilted  his  native  country,  a  circumstance  took 
place,  of  no  fmall  importance  to  himself,  ind,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
pubhc.  He  obtained  this  year  an  introduction  to 
Dr  Johnson.  He  had  long  entertained  the  most  en* 
thusiastic  admiration  of  that  great  man  as  a  writer  ; 
a/)d  having  learned  that  his  powers  in  conversation 
were,  equal  to  his  noblest  productions,  he  was  anxi- 
outtly  sohcitous  for  hi^  acquaintance*  From  hence 
we  are  to  date  a  friendship  which  continued  unabated 
to  the  last,  BosuxU,  who  saw  every  day  as  his  know- 
ledge of  Jolmson  increased,  fresh  evidences  of  the 
strength  of  his  intellect  and  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  regarded  this  venerable  moralist  with  almost 
filial  reverence  j  while  Johnioo>  whose  sagacious  in- 
tuition into  character,  soon  led  him  ta  perceive  and 
appreciate  justly  the  fertile  taleuts,  and  tnily  amiable 
aj«po5ition  of  his  young  acquaintance,  repaid  his  fer- 
vent affection  with  the  most  cordial  attachment. 
Having  continued  one  winter  at  Utrecht^  during 
which  time  he  visited  several  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands, be  commenced  his  projected  travel*.  Fasaing 
from  Utrecht  into  Germany,  he  pursued  hi»  route 
through  Switzerland  to  Geneva,  whence  he  crx>ssed 
the  Alps  ioto  Italy,  having  visited  in  his  journey 
Voltaire  at  Femey,  and  Rousseau  in  the  wilds  of 
Neufchatel.  But  the  roost  distinguished  incident  in 
his  tour  was,  his  spirited  expedition  into  Corstcat  then 
struggling  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Genoese.  He 
adopted  the  feelings  of  those  brave  i&landers  with  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  commenced  the  mo«t 
intimate  friendship  with  their  illustriouti  chief.  He 
afterwards  went  to-  Paris,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  Scotland  in  1766^  and  soon  after  became  an  ad- 
vocate at  the  Scotch  bar.  But,  in  the  mean  time^ 
he  was  by  no  means  forgetful  of  the  interest  of  that 
gallant  body  of  patriots  whom  be  had  left  beynd* 


He  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  statesmefl  of  his 
own  country  to  advocate  their  cause ;  and  ht  JMidf  * 
on  this  occasion,  the  honour  of  a  yety  iitterefttttg  b* 
terview  with  Lord  Chatham.  One  particular  of  Chss 
conversation  which  he  has  recorded,  does  equal  bo* 
nour  to  the  liberality  of  the  distinguished  character 
by  whom  it  was  said,  and  to  the  great  man  of  whom 
it  was  spoken.  It  may  be  said  of  Paoli,  as  the  Car« 
dinal  de  Retz  said  of  the  great  Mr*r'?r"«^  ''"-^^  Ha$ 
des  c€t  homines  ^u^on  ne  irouve  j  -s 

de  Plutarque,  The  celebrated  iy-uj^^^ao  ^**iijt  i>j» 
at  this  time  the  subject  of  general  dit^CtissioQ,  BoS^ 
well,  who  had  warmly  adopted  that  0|itDio«t  wlucllr 
was  afterwards  established  by  the  dacision  of  ihe  fifst 
tribunal  in  Europe,  justly  thought  that  the  great 
body  of  readers  would  scarcely  endure  the  labour  ot 
extracting  the  real  merits  of  the  case  from  the  voiii*. 
minous  mass  of  papers  which  had  been  prioted  om 
that  question,  and  he  therefore  compresscM^    '  to 

a  pamphlet,  entitled,    The  Euencr.  of  tJi  ^^s 

Camet  which  had  a  considerable  share  in  proi:itfiii|^ 
for  Mr  Douglas  the  extensive  popularity  whicll  a 
knowledge  or  his  claims  enabled  him  to  obtain*  In 
1768,  hnding  that  the  pubhc  were  not  a  little  acikma 
to  learn  the  narration  of  him,  **  whom,  (as  Johnson 
expressed  it,)  a  wise  and  noble  curiosity  had  M 
where  perhaps  no  native  of  this  country  ever  was  be* 
fore,"  he  pubhshed  his  Accoufft  qfCorskat  fenih  M#-r 
moirs  of  General  Paolu  On  the  appeannce  of  this 
work,  he  was  again  gratiJied  by  an  encoEnium  from 
Johnson's  pen.  *^  Your  history  is  like  other  hii» 
tones  }  but  your  journal  is  in  a  very  high  degree  co* 
rious  and  deughtxul.*  *  ^  *^You  express  images  whicb 
operated  strongly  upon  yourself,  and  you  ba:ve  in* 
pressed  them  with  great  force  upon  your  r«*den.  \ 
know  not  whether  X  could  name  any  narratiT^e  by 
which  curiosity  is  better  excited,  or  better  gratified,** 
This  book  has  been  translated  into  the  GcnMpp 
Dutch,  ItaUan,  and  French  languages ;  and  hit  omk 
by  it  has  nearly  acquired  as  much  cdelitily  on  tkft 
continent,  as  his  admirable  biogntpbicftl  mmk  hn 
procured  for  him  at  home. 

In  1 769,  Mr  Bo  swell  was  marned  to  his  • 
Miss  Margaret  Montgomery.  His  imion  'mth  tlui~ 
truly  amiable  and  accomplished  womaii  proted  a 
source  of  fehcity  to  liim  for  many  yean  f  but  hr  mr 
doomed  to  suffer  the.  affliction  ^  bsiog  her  in  hm 
1789.  Dr  Johnaon  had  long  formed  thd  pittt  ol 
visiting  the  Hebrides  of  Scouand  in  compaoy  srith 
his  friendf  and  in  177S,  though  at  an  advanced  pe* 
riod  of  life,  he  put  that  plan  in  execution*  They  hate 
both  pubhshed  an  account  of  their  journey.  In  178f 
Lord  Auchinleck  died^  and  his  scm  succeeded  to  the 
family  estate  in  Ayrshire.  The  coalition  miaistry 
having  been  driven  from  power  in  1783,  for  ^m  at- 
tempt which  Mr  Eoswell  was  convinced  would  fa** 
been  subversive  of  the  constitution,  he  puhliilicJ  i 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  entitled,  A  Liiier  t4  9ki 
People  of  Scotland^  which  produced  oooiidcsaUe 
sensation,  and  for  which  he  was  compUoBmud  bf 
Mr  Pitt.  But  he  was  no  party  man  ;  for,  in  the  bu 
lowing  year,  a  plan  having  been  In  agitalioo  tis  t^ 
firm  the  court  of  session,  by  the  compendioisi  ttO^ 
of  cutting  off  oae*tkird  of  the  liiimbcr  of  the  |isd^ 
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Mr BQMeU  a^ain  embarked  iu  politico,  in  oppoMtion 
ta  the  very  mmistry  whom  he  had  zealously  lupport* 
ed  before,  when  he  thought  them  to  the  rignt*  and,  in 
A  Second  Letter  to  the  Peopk  of  Scatlandl  he  remon- 
strated warmly  against  the  meaiure»  which  was  af* 
lenvards  withdrawn.  In  1784,  he  met  with  a  seyere 
affliction  io  the  death  of  his  tUtifttnous  friend  Dr 
Johnson,  who  died  on  the  13th  of  December  of  that 
year,  Mr  Boswell,  during  his  residence  in  Scotlandt 
had  no  inconsiderable  practice  at  the  bar,  and  enjoy- 
ed the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  his  countrymen,  of  Xiord  Kaimes,  Lord 
Hailcs*  Dr  Robertson,  Dr  Blair,  and  Mr  Beattie,  be- 
sides a  numerous  circle  of  other  pensons,  distinguish* 
ed  for  their  rank,  talents,  and  virtues;  but  his  love 
for  London,  and  its  wide  and  varied  scene  of  life 
imbibed  in  his  youth,  and  which  gained  strength 
as  he  ^w  older,  determined  him  at  last  to  lettle 
with  his  family  in  the  metropolis,  which  he  did 
in  1786,  having  a  short  time  before  been  called  to 
the  English  bar.  In  1785,  he  published  his  Journal 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides ^  which  not  only  forms  a 
striking  part  of  his  delineation  of  Johnson,  but  is  re- 
plete with  interesting  information  on  various  topics. 
There  has  no  where  appeared  &o  lively  or  so  a^ect* 
ing  an  account  of  the  difficulties  and  escape  of  the 

fraudson  of  James  11.  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
ram  thi«  time  he  was  for  some  years  most  assiduously 
eni|>loyed  in  preparing  his  great  biographical  work  for 
t  he  press.  At  last  his  Life  (^ Dr  Johnson  appeared  in 
17 Wt  in  2  vols  4to.  Of  this  work  tbe  pubhc  expecta- 
tion was  high,  and  it  was  amply  gratified.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  world  seen  so  full,  so  faithful,  and  so  cor- 
rect a  representation  of  an  eminent  man.  Those  who 
had  been  unacquainted  with  Johnson  wei-e  now  intro- 
duced into  his  society,  and  enjoyed  **  the  fcaat  of  rea- 
son" as  much  as  if  they  had  conversed  with  him  for 
rears.  Tho^  who  had  known  him  found  their  know- 
kdge  ^  agreeably  renovated,  and  so  enlarged,  that 
many  of  ibem  confessed,  that  they  had  a  more  vivid 
idea  of  Johnson's  character  and  colloquial  powers  from 
Hr  Boswell's  narrative,  than  their  own  experience, 
ven  in  actual  intercourse  with  him,  could  have  sup- 
plied. This  work,  however,  did  not  escape  criti- 
ci*.fn  :  Some  objected  to  the  minuteness  of  the  rela- 
tion, and  the  introduction  of  petty  details  ;  but  it 
ahould  be  recollected,  that  circumstances  which,  se- 
parately taken,  are  of  httle  moment,  when  united  to- 
other go  to  constitute  a  full  and  lively  reaemblance, 
instead  of  that  meagre  outline  which  biographers  iu 
general  are  content  to  display.  Others  maintained, 
that  Johnson's  virtues  were  such,  that  no  mention 
should  have  been  made  of  his  failings  ;  but  to  this  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  mode  they  recommend  would 
have  been  contrary  to  that  strict  regard  for  truth 
which  Johnson  himself  always  inculcated  in  works  of 
this  nature ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  plan  would  have 
defeated  it  own  purpose*  The  world  was  already  in 
posfessioo  of  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  and 
Mrs  Pio£zi.  Had  Mr  Boswell  confined  himself  to 
the  exemphfication  of  his  great  friend's  virtues  alone, 
iht  un£ur  and  false  exaggerations  of  the  others  would 
have  beea  cooddered  as  the  rctl  reverse  of  the  pic- 
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hibition  of  the  whole  truth,  he  clearly  proved  that  ' 
his  faults,  when  compered  with  his  excellencies,  were 
as  dust  in  the  balance*  Others  there  were  wh«i  un- 
able to  deny  the  merit  of  the  work,  attempted,  with 
feeble  effect,  to  tear  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of  the 
author*  It  required  no  great  power  of  mind,  they 
observed,  to  record  the  brilKant  sayings  of  others- 
Nothing  can  be  more  ignorant  than  this  remark. 
There  is  no  faculty  more  rare.  "  Few  people,"  said 
a  celebrated  wit,  "  can  carrj/  a  bon  mot :  It  cannot 
then  be  easy  to  carry  as  many  as  will  fill  two  quarto 
volumet."  Eut,  in  fact,  it  is  a  false  representation 
of  the  Li/e  of  Johttsorit  to  describe  it  as  merely  a 
collection  of  good  sayings.  Valuable  as  it  is  iu  that 
respect,  it  is  fir  from  being  the  whole  of  its  merit. 
It  contaios  an  exquisite  delineation  of  character,  con- 
veyed throughout  with  dramatic  vivacity,  and  proves 
the  writer,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  to  have  had  a 
picturesque  imagination,  and  a  turn  for  poetry  as 
well  as  oomour.  It  is  remarkable  that,  no  t  with - 
standing  hu  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Johnson,  he  is 
free  from  all  attempt  at  imitation,  and  has  never 
transfused  **  the  long  majestic  march*'  of  the  great 
moralist's  language  into  his  own  style,  which,  though 
frequently  enlivened  by  a  happy  vein  of  imagery,  is 
uniformly  simple  and  unaffected. 

On  the  publication  of  this  work,  he  was  gratified 
with  the'  most  Lberal  appbusc  by  his  most  distin- 
ratihed  contemporaries.  Nor  were  their  sentiments 
m  its  favour  expressed  to  himself  alone  :  Mr  Burke, 
in  a  conversation  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  decla- 
red, that  Boswell*!  Life  would  do  more  honour  to 
Johnson  than  all  his  works  put  together.  Such  an 
encomium  from  such  a  man  wdi  much  more  than 
counterbalance  all  the  witling  sneers  with  which  dul- 
ness,  spleen,  or  malice,  have  assailed  him.  F'"om 
this  time  till  his  death,  we  have  nothing  memorable 
to  record.  In  179^5,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
ague.  The  confinement  which  this  disorder  occa-^ 
sioned  brought  on  a  painful  complaint  to  which  he 
was  subject,  and  he  died  at  his  house  in  London,  on 
the  19th  of  June. 

As  a  writer,  his  works  must  speak  for  him  ;  as  a 
man,  his  character  will  be  always  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him  with  affectionate  regret.  He 
has  been  described  by  others,  and  has  even  described 
himself,  as  being  vain ;  but  his  vanity  was  of  that 
playful  kind,  and  go  remote  from  all  wish  to  depress 
others,  that  no  one,  whose  temper  was  not  sour  in- 
deed, could  possiblT  have  been  offended  with  it*  He 
had  his  foibles  i  wno  has  them  not  ?  His  fondness 
for  social  conviviality  sometimes  led  him  into  excess^ 
but  his  principles  were  always  untainted.  In  poli- 
tics, he  was  at  once  a  steady  royalist  and  an  ardent 
friend  of  genuine  liberty.  In  religion,  he  was  from 
thorough  conviction  a  member  of  the  English  church ; 
but  intolerance,  or  enmity  towards  those  who  differed 
from  him,  would  have  been  totally  inconsistent  with 
his  mild  disposition.  <*  I  can  dnnk,  I  can  laugh,  I 
can  converse,"  as  he  tells  us,  "  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mour, with  Whigs,  with  RepubUcans,  with  Dissent* 
erS|  with  Independents,  with  Quakers,  with  Mora* 
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BotweU.  ynn%t  with  Jewt.  They  can  do  me  no  harm :  my 
mind  is  made  up :  my  principles  are  fixed ;  But  I 
would  vote  with  Tories^  and  pray  with  a  Dean  and 
Chapter."  Such  was  his  good  humour,  that  Mr 
Burke  remarked*  he  had  so  much  of  it  naturally  that 
it  was  scarcely  a  virtue.  His  lively  and  fertile  mind, 
and  his  rich  fund  of  anecdotei  made  him  an  inimita- 
ble companion.    The  oldy  the  youngi  the  grave,  and 


the  gay,  vr&rt  all  ec^ually  fascinated  and  borne  away 
by  the  irresistible  hilarity  of  his  manner.  His  heart 
was  harmless,  and  his  benevolence  active.  Let  us 
add  to  him  that  praise,  without  which  all  other  praise 
must  be  wretchedly  imj^eifect,— he  Uved  and  oed  a 
sincere  and  humble  Christian,  (r) 
BOSWORTH,  Baxtu  or.    See  Butaiv,  /r- 
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Fig.  2.  View  of  the  lower  part  of  Mr  Troughton's 
Portable  Barometer. 

Fig.  S.  Perspective  view  of  Mr  Troughton's  Port- 
able Barometer,  when  mounted  on  its  stand  or 
staff. 

Fig.  4.  View  of  the  whole  instrument  when  packed 
up  within  its  stand. 

Fig.  5.  View  of  the  structure  of  the  Staff  Head  upon 
which  the  Barometer  is  suspended. 

Fig.  6.  View  of  a  Barometer  constructed  by  Messrs 
Miller  and  Adie  of  Edinburf  h. 

Fig.  7.  Perspective  view  of  Mr  Troughton's  Marine 
Barometer. 

Fig.  8.  View  of  the  Gimbals  upon  which  the  Marine 
Barometer  is  suspended. 

Fig.  9.  Section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Marine  Ba- 
rometer. 

Fig.  10.  Perspective  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
iJbme  Bato^eter.  ^ 

Fig.  11."  View  of  the  Wheel  Barometer  invented  by 
Dr  Hooke. 

PLATE  LV. 

Figs.  1,  2,  S,  Represent  the  Dash  Wheel,  used  for 
washing  in  the  operation  qt  BkadMng^ 

Fig.  4.  End  view  of  the  SmieeBm»  as  cmistnieted 
by  Mr  Parkinson  of  Manchester. 

Fig.  5.  Front  view  of  the  Soueezers. 

Fig.  6.  Represents  a  side  view  of  the  wash  i 
which  are  used  in  Bleachinp^  to  free  the  c 
from  the  loose  stuff  which  may  be  attach 
them. 

Fig.  7.  Represents  an  end  view  of  the  same  wask 
Stocks. 

PLATE  LVI. 

iig.  !•  No,  1st  and  £d  npreaent  Sectiooa  of  Stone 

Bdikn  Sot  the  reoovery  of  .waste  alkali. 
Fig.  2|  S.  View  of  a  Buckine  Apparatus  used  in 

Bleaching,  and  inteotfid  by  Mr  John  Lourie, 

of  Glasgow* 
Fig.  4.  View  of  an  Apparatus  for  ipaking  the'  Ozy- 

murjatic  Acid»  inyeqted  by  Mr  R^r  fithcr 

of  Rutherglen. 

PLATE  LVII. 

Fig.  1>  2.  Views  of  a  Snatch  Bhck,  which  is  used 
for  heavy  purchases. 

Fig.  3.  View  of  the  Leng  TacUe  Bhck. 

Tig.  4.  Perspective  View  of  the  Bering  Machine^ 
employed  for  boring  the  hole  for  theeeqtre 
pins  of  blocksi  and  a  hple  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mortise  v^hich  contains  the 
siiea^H!. 

Fig.  5.  Perspective  View  of  the  Comer  Sato  for  cut- 
tinf  off  the  corner  of  the  sofid  paraUelopt- 
pe<K)ns  after  they  have  been  bored. 

PLATE  LVIIL 

Fig.  1.  View  of  the  Clue-lint  BlgcK  ULjejki^  tsy  Mr 
Brunei 


Fig.  2.  View  of  the  Shoulder  Block. 

Fig.  3.  View  of  the  SnrtJiP  Blocks  invented  by  Mr 
Hopkinson  of  Pniladelphia,  for  assisting  a  ves- 
sel in  sailing,  by  increasing  the  acting  spring 
of  her  rigginfir. 

Fig.  4.  Perspective  View  of  the  Mortising  Machimet 
for  mortising  out  the  cavities  for  the  recep-  - 
tion  of  the  sheaves  of  the  blocks. 

PLATE  LIX. 

Perspective  View  of  die  Shaping  Engine,  for  forming 
the  outside  of  the  blocks  to  their  proper  &• 
gure. 

PLATE  LX. 

Fig.  1.  Perspective  View  of  the  Scoring  Engine,  for 
£ormip$  a  fftopve  round  the  lonjpst  diame- 
t^  of  the  tdopka  for  the  roccpttoa  of  the 
strap. 

Fig.  2.  Perspective  View  of  the  Crown  Saw,  for  cut- 
ting out  a  circular  piece  of  wood,  and  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  hole  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  it. 

FI-ATE  LXI. 

Fig.  1.  Perspective  View  of  the  Cooking  Engine, 
for  forming  a  cavity  in  the  form  of  three 
small  semicircles  in  the  centre  of  the  sheave, 
for  the  reception  of  the  coak  or  metal  bush. 

Fig.  2.  Perspective  View  of  the  Face  turning  Lathe, 
for  turning  perfectly  flat  the  faces  of  the 
metal  coak  and  of  the  block. 

PLATE  Uau 

Fig.  1.  Vie^ir  of  Cronstadt's  Blow-pipe. 

Fig.  2.  Blow-pipe  said  to  be  invented  by  Dr  Black. 

Fig.  3^  Newly  invented  Blow-oipe. 

Fig^  4.  Dr  WoHaston*s  porubfe  Bknr-^pe. 

Fig.  5.  Blow-pipe  with  a  cylindrical  Box  and  move- 
able Jet. 

Fig.  6.  View  of  the  Pktina  Spoon  for  holding  the 
object. 

JFig.  7.  lif iWf^tiw  Y'Hm  9i  VrsfSmw  TlkmsC*  Al- 
cohol Blow-pipe. 

Fig.  8.  Perspective  View  of  Mr  Benjamin  Hooke's 
Alcohol  Blpiy.fpifc^ 

Fig.  9.  New  Blow-|upey  invented  bv  the  iliutlior  qi 
the  Article,  i^d  constructed  upon  tfntpm* 
cmj^  of  the  blowing  enpne* 

F!jg.  10.  View  of  the  Nose  Pipes  used  nj  the  ei^ 
ri^pent^  ma4e  mt  the  London  Fli9K>iophic9l 
Society,  with  bbw-jj^pes.ac^^^pith  oxyga 

PLATE  LXIH. 

Fig.  1.  PerspectivfeVirwr  of  rtie5k>wi«g  Engine  Cy- 
linder and  Water  Regulator,  for  pioj^^j^ 
with  great  forc^,  a  coptim^  atretic  of '  sr 
into  furnaces,  for  tl^e  ;|^Qrpote  of  increaflog 
the  combustion. 

Fig.  2.  View  of  the  Valves. 
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PLATE  LXIV.  Fig.  5.  A  perspective  View  of  the  Boring  Machine 

Fig.l.  Elevation  of  a  Mill  for  putting  in  Motion  m  the  act  of  boring  out  a  cylinder  for  a  steam 

two  Boring  Engines.  ^"8'°^' 

Fig-  2.  A  longitudinal  Section  of  the  Cutters  em-  PLATE  LXV. 

Fig.  S.  A  transverse  Section  of  the  Cutter.  Fig.  1.  to  21.  Diamms  for  illustrating  Boscovich's 

Fig.  4h  View  of  the  Cutter  fixed  upon  the  Axis.  Theory  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  difBculties  which  we  had  to  encounter,  in  obtaining  the  new  and  valuable  drawings 
of  the  Block  Machinery  at  Portsmouth,  it  has  been  out  of  our  power  to  get  ready,  for  the  present  volume, 
the  Engravings  of  Plates  LVIIL,  LIX.,  and  LXI.  They  shall  be  eiven,  however,  in  the  next  half-volume, 
along  with  the  Plates  for  the  article  Botany,  with  which  the  Fourth  Volume  conunences. 


ERRATA. 

Page  213.  col.  1.  line  41.  For  tkree  incket  read  tkree^tntks  cfan  ixcft, 
2ia  1.  49.  For  piUom  read  piitmr. 

213.  2.  la  For  beam  and  ike  iMtr  f,  mmd  wumed^  &c 

read  ftean,  amd  tke  tlider  q  moved  &c. 
326.  1.  31.  For /rtejuf  read  hmmL 

608.  2.  29.  For  ruiu  read  riaw. 

*609.  1.  5.  For  centrc4nt  read  drill 

613.  2.  8.  from  bottom.  For  towardt  read/r    * 

638.  2.  26*  For  resist  read  revive* 
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